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utterly  ignorant  The  purest  democrat 
in  the  cabinet  was  the  King.  4 * It  is  only 
you  And  I,’'  he  said  to  M.  Turgot,  “who 
love  the  people.”  When  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria  visited  France,  he  was  amazed  at 


plished  nobility  in  the  world,  and  com- 
posed of  a soldiery  the  most  mutinous  it* 
history;  The  system  of  taxes  was  the 
most  onerous  ever  known,  but  the  treas- 
ury was  forever  empty  the  most  powerful 
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this  delirium.  He  had  democratic  tend- 
encies himself,  but  knew  where  to  draw 
the  line.  When  his  sister,  the  Queen, 
wanted  him  to  meet.  Franklin,  he  replied  * 
“ Madame,  the  trade  I live  by  is  to  be  a 
royalist. v 

Among  the  high  and  the  low  the  age 
of  fable  had  returned.  The  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  of  learning  had  caught  from 
the  philosophers  the  habit  of  considering 
the  people  good  and  gentle,  to  whom  all 
things  must  be  yielded.  The.  people  had 
taken  philosophy  their  own  way,  w ith  a 
difference,  and  considered  the  .aristocracy 
bloody-minded  robbers,  deserving  of  pil- 
lage and  death . Even  the  Queen  and  the 
court  loved  the  ]>eopIe — and  the  people 
believed  the  filthiest  calumnies  on  the 
Qiteen  and  court.  But  over  all,  rich  and 
poor  alike,  there  fronted  this  strange  dream 
of  a better  time  which  was  soon  to  come. 
The  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  realized 
differed  according  to  the  imaginations  of 
individuals  and  classes.  Some  believed 
in  an  idyllic  return  of  Saturnian  reigns. 


forcing-pump  can  do  nothing  after  a vac- 
uum is  attained.  During  the  last  two  or 
three  reigns  the  misery  of  the  people  had 
increased  in  direct  proportion  with  the 
splendor  of  the  court.  Occasional  insur- 
rections and  riots  had  been  promptly 
punished  by  the  gallows  or  a volley  of 
musketry,  and  the  wild  people  had  gone 
hack  whipped  to  their  wretchedness.  But 
now  all  this  was  changed.  A growth  of 
philosophers  and  lovers  of  men  had  aris- 
en, peculiar  to  the  country  and  the  age. 
An  odd  sort  of  cultu.s — the  Religion  of 
Humanity— had  taken  the  place,  of  other 
forms  of  worship,  and  was  working  sin- 
gular results.  It  began  among  solitary 
dreamers  in  squalid  garrets,  and  laid  at 
last  spread  to  palaces,  and  infected  thrones, 
The  unhealthy  dreams  of  Rousseau  had 
turned  the  heads  of  dukes  and  princes. 
The  visit  of  Dr.  Franklin  to  Paris  was 
one  long  homage  of  privilege  to  democ- 
racy. These  amiable  aristocrats,  these 
innocent  tyrants,  were  playing  with  the 
lightning,  of  whose  properties  they  wen- 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE 


the  oviiv  wiii  K»  be  LibeHv,  pi^s.  as  Tim  result  and  consequence  ol 
ffyualUy.  and  Bn nhcrl  yEo  v like  those-  humble  nf  wciues  which 

Al  Mar&t,  the  fameiwrf 'Siiiti^igrjx^-T^'AVr  the  WuHd/aTTw  years  afierwyrd. 
mis*  thought  the  first  *f Hint  He  ibc.ta.k-  The  fTuliV  to  'he  world  at  largo  of  tht* 

mg  off  tii  •*  ^4»0,u(^.urifeUiii<Ta<  i&xi  ti  Ko^ycesy  o<ri  f}\e  muyfog 


iiim  kamouno,  uoriiu;  up  .naiulkon. 


vrh+me&f  this*  great  revolution  will !,ahvsi§»  winch  propose  tay^M^Aer;; 

rrmWiii  the  warning  . am!  thy  amazement  but*:  rttfhgr, i:|iH.::^ffwt.  forltiafes  o£ 

of  the  world.  !i  pursued  , it&  remorseless  a-  single  family  nf  poor  hsUde  ip  Corsica, 
ocmfcise  without  human  iet  or  lruHlmuiC*-,  | When.  the  mob  burst  u.tlo  the  TullerC*  <m. 
*wl  apj*irenfel>*;  human  aitL  'I  Jtf(U  4f  AdgtteC  iihd 

The  vnrtue,  this  most  extraonii*  rmnwhy  of  ITaneo  hooked  Us-  hint  out  of 

oarj  tAletut*.  pmiumi  sut redy  any  o&eeCf  ihe  pajae^  winiiws#  i faelf 

vtpva  -it.  The  imtfjfymt  entlruki^te  m*rft  to  the?  oruyl  protet^uu^f 'thv  L^gfcdiitat^v 
mftly  W*mlm%  ctf  Ufeerty  ami  Fraternity  the  eyps  of  pwt  XTJ.  iiagUi  fc&Ve' 
%i  their  di*am,  Tbe  ^io^i  f?>hwh<>p^  scaun  Udodd  jvrtho  suwt,  ammu'  iUe  crowd-  of 
4rH*  folhfVi^4  Uuht  ovvji  victims  to  the  curious  spec  tn  tors,  the  man  for  \vhutt£  ad- 
Place  He  Anarchy  raged,  vantage  the  Ik  rand  of  St  Low?  Was  mirn- 

until,  ailment  lacking  else-  tying  into  dust  He  wtm  u ca ptkbr  of  ar- 
Where  it  Utrood  arul  devoured  itself,  and  tillery,  TV  duty  af  (lie  moment,  who  had 
hr*  exbn.ustol  and  agonized  laud  was  come  to  see’  the  riot  Avitlx  Mi- nan  mteUigeot 
ready  a^pff&w.  fer  a master.  Gmit  things  -.eyes-of  bj^  rind  whose  m me  wiM  Napoleon 

tfo  was  rather  a 


Hbh.Wsrtk.  Hv*  was  . Wxhrr  .*  lim«  pa- 
iridt  in  those  days. .. .iy.Mj ^ jlymjiuihi/ert 
sirnitgly  with  ; t If  ti:  riio)!--  t&. 

lyvant^  and  libeidy  to  tie*  pen  id.-  von- 
Bat  his  hive  trf  yifi^ 

?ck*t>i  ''Hglithig:;'WAri  natii^ii  him 

ijttiiv  hte  pnssion  fur  tluf  pedpte  am(  vvhmi 
he  m'x  Ihc  gaihliit  'Swiss  of  the  palace 
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ilium*  Mere.  The  beauty 
anil  jgi&e#  of  Josephine 
liejiuliHriniis  never  eon* 
quered  her :,  the  swv*d 
Tjdmlese  pi^ttriiass 
Marin  Lmdsa*  won  from 
her  only  a sort  of  mu- 
tempi  nuns  indulgent 

Wlinh  her  nighty  Min 
mletl  the  emi  tineniy  ^liy 
\v;iH  the  on  1 y 1 1 ii  nui h h& 
f$§  whose  elijdhqrs  he  :v- 

eorded  ar  tmihm-d,  She 


i^yyv'.dinl'-  ;hw 
mi  : , needed 
It 

fnim  ) ler  Unit  Kajui 
In »Vs  OHik  Iri'sextnwnliiuiry  vliarueh  r for 
ya*K»  Bbiiuparte*  thcmg*!)  a brave  feddibr 
and  an  ardent  patriot  in  his  ymuh.  wav 
ol  an  easy  and  gvmVl  Iviiiper*  im  lined  v> 
ta he  ibow <*rld  -itf?  hb  f<nind  5$.  Ami  iixjb'Uy 
Insist  nnv  hihoh  otyhavuie  it  m*  fn  hi* 


:^Hi.  firvs.>r*ini’ < .imqyiiKii  i»*  *<a>olki)s< 


. nmk ipg-  .t {;?:%{»>-'  1 )vnve:Viefeiv«iv-a^;i tirsj,  by  of* 
poweri i or  u uuil>eys,  J#*.  #htil d hot  ! tgl {y  $a  r y 
V»i|jr  io  Inniself,  'If  I rmunuinded  iho*e 
line  iellowy  .(  would  mala*  Cun-i  \\*.uk  m 
all  that  \'i< ft (i i fh ‘ . ' Rut  there  \v,»s  no  imp 
ioroiumand  them,  and  tie*  noma rcb y M il 
to  pieoe/s,  and  Uie  Swiss  \viv  nhuxiered, 

a ad  watted  hiu  uy  yevn^  for  TliotWildseu 
a t id  Carlyle  to  milky  then  t U'l  Htmrlhi..  The 
ti him  eahib  .soon  vhoir^V  fur  tjh4  iii; 

til  lery  ?er  to  ;j|*s Li  jty  hk  vm»  tu) eni  • *s t i* 
umte  of  himself  ami  a mob  f>f  Paris. 

Tin*  family  ofBvmapVntoy  were  of  pure 
Italian  v&re;  there  wm  uni ' n drop  uf 
French  blood  bn  any  of  them:  Their  an 
(t‘>l.oi>  had  e;>Tne  from  thy  rurou-lajid  in 
tlr-  early  hfetory  trf  them 

nftfi.o  nre  found  in  the  leiuoto  a omd*  of 
oyiMit  r hArJn  .Bnna'paeo*  wok  a . poor 
{jenth.unan  /h  / x»v-llent  hived  i.H£  and 
(’har'iuAer,  vf.hd  aiaiehnl  in  ids  youth  a 
yndfih  hthT  nunanUe  tprl  . omfufUl  Letizjh 
Ha  o i v' lm tk  yr I i o fu f hhyi^/ hi>H  i>i  h iy  ^yujf i 
up  im  i hr  Munuenl  of  ihe  bin  h of 

'Nap4 deinn  ji  i v.  unpovoUa  n>  v,v  bow 

tiundi  iW  htkiury  »d  Efuvipe  &$('&:  iu  \b*' 
bm b foid  nod  »nd^;;M-:oO)c  or,t,o 
o d«ii'*-»dy  v.\>iu:oi.  ’She  tmvjf  r rebooui-n 
vm]  imr  aolbovd'y  in  Iih'  fu/uHy . When 
ill  \ In* t yliib) ivn  \edr<4  | poibii' 

Ud(*>,  shr  wa-  sfiij  Hu  v»-r.\  oi-h.  'do 


l.ir.r  bondy  of  bve  sons  and  d a up;  In 

vv.odd  hoo  o o bf-a  vy  t)U?nb*n -vo^u) 

bdl  eespuiya^  If  t liyy  had  U4eii  ehilth'en  ot 


jlvukes  while  the  sun 

^hoiie,  and  eularui 

; 

:-iy  e^uvie,  htir  hhiJaunttid 

:'V-.v " • 

'; . AfHtdt ' ' vtili  Irne  arid 

ohevofnd  to  the  faJjeho 
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tire  ordinary  Kori  : the  fwo  #*ltler  | nm * to  rebellion*  it  allva 

sou*  rapidly  timdi*  their  way. • tUitl  always  i mv?U  on  both  sid<*b  He  yvro- 
t'vim'ed  a parental-  mittp&i  itt  their  jun  whole,  fyiitrmivh 

Urns,  The  oldest.  ■ Joseph,  hail  bmi  edu$  life  blood;  ohd  tjt^y 

cuted  at  the  fiiHuiaaiy  *>f  Aulan  and  and  hfe  w&'&ili 

uni  versify.  of  Pfeft,  through  the  /viendly  geu*nviu>.:  kMii]  hi  fife  t\ 

»>f  ihe  Grand  • T v«  : 

Duke,  of  Tu.-rvim y.  Th«-  ' 

year-  after  vfife  • fiiliiiHv  r\jV  ’ 

moved  to  Marseilles  1 fe  -/V<:V  . % 

made  a iii«])j/y  and  {‘fill  / ' ; ■ 

isuit  :4fe  - • ' $..  ^ 

hand  of  one  of  the  gmit  'L**k 

e*4  hctttt*s&f&  of  the  ‘Amdi,  Mp(  = r " ’ |W/‘ 

Mudemfei&dle  MarieJulie  _ : '■ 

C^ai^  ' - ^ ^ ^ 

mmhant  ^ ..t<bnir .,  . . ■; 

i*o\  Mademofekde  ]hfehve. 

w sought. fit  marriage  fiy:  : > 

the  diAidniur.  tuv> t magn < ft?  \ > ,V$  s 

eenf  ^idfer  fiernadoUvc 

disfhjeUqa  ■■  Cusi-me.. 

KLlrlier,  ' afiii  ;:  ;;-.>;v\;r..'fc  - 

had  '$mhta&*LL  ■ : ,:  ^ ^ ^ , 

• tlor:-V.ferf;; 7- . • 7 ye  'yX  X . > 

whom  still  Ingfier  bailors 

* :', r-  ,/  : >..  ,;.•:  7 . , 

OU*r^fy^  morfifi:  «* 

«k*u.  But,  in  apite  of  Jo- 
seph BiOilipnrte  s kannag  amt  a eaHh.  i M’drrs.  It  wn&  little  in  the  V 
and  the  success.  of  h fe  matriticaittol  yetfe-  ry  that  tie  oonld,  jtpare  from 
turn..  the  fifciui  uf  tin-  hrniily  the  sw-  wa^re.s  a .suhultrr/i  *>f  artil 

jdid  sifU-  and  all  the  Uottse  arkiiowl-  spared  what,  hr  ciiuld;  ioid  vv 

wigwl  ith  «Hf}iynn«*y  frpiu  tfie  Tkis  po.HJsdyir  he  sprnt  much  of  h: 

xA  <1 1 itycdf  enough  hr  Mtuviv  linw  powerful  tlmhi;  and  a(ij)oii>ite.u»5ed  tfi 
iy  his  i^rsuualUy  iinpi^s^ei]  itsvlf  upon  Hr  w;*s  ahh  m>  j^ivv.  thorn  a ^ 
tlikse  Virt  ui  tt.d  Ik  at.  for  there  is  th>  pri«yv  for1  in  ,of  fith 

pi hT  m iw  tirmlv  fixed  in  the  n.itulf,  of  I h<*  izwikki'  of*  .soriv-ty  the-  diset Jf 
people  of  Corsica  nod  Snutherh  France > army  wa*  sliatnefuHA  k >;  utu 
limn  the  digtiif  y and  atititority  of  the  'piy\pfa&  &\y?$t  .m  much  ttiur  m 

thst  bom  son  of  Uk-  jtvm^.  No  »ien*  v.htdi  delating  clubs  ns  tlo*y 

material  success  of  ^ >;a<h*t  Ovi>r  disturbs  j barracks.  Joseph  aud  Linvt* 
this-  naitihd  pneyred^m^;  one  dto  most  j tlietr  age  somewhat  removed  f 
trMiehmg'  passages  of  M DatulelV  are, at  j '»ve  contn>l,  but  over*  Lon  is  i 
romance  i*  the  se»oie  'vliem  the  mUfibio  band  his  si^u  r.  be  exemsrd  a 
aire .hrother  Hcknowh'dgos  life  alb:aiance  j w-hiuh  was  Ju^tdUal  b\  ins  at 
to  the  worthless  vagabond  wlio  wa-  Ikumi  | bis  care,  N'en*r  was  cnmf' 
before  him.  But  it  dors  nut  s*m>i?*  tlnit  | moo*  needed  in  any  family  ii 


though  dfedtHahrnee  sumatimo  ‘ and  kmgviornk  and  W mijugle  w,H4i-  ffie. 
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for  net  Km,  Reinstajntly  div 
patched  W#  adjutant,.  Murats- 
a.jp&img  «>ltic^rAvUo  knew  how 
to  ride— to  SaWo^  fQr  tU^  a^* 
tiil^ryV  Hi*  got  there  just  in 
jfer . tiimy  pot  u mimifty  fe 

& 'g';;. / . rtparfc  V life  ; WxH 

§yv  Ids  lisefe,  Thy  j^oa  wyfr  prts t 

■£  od  hi  the  night  bt  every-uvaib 

j»ri|:’:  5 /i^iY  ■awl -Xh#  he^tt  dayg 

^ V td®r  several  hours  of  threat 

tming  doa/djisi^Hmiis^fe  vun- 
te-st-  iyegauv  amt  i?i  rti  hour  ifi»* 
guns  cif  Booa]>arto  bad  blown 
to  the  four  winds  a far  inpj*e 
jhnuuliibie'  attack  than  anr  of 
those  lyofoiT-  wliicli  the  rmn> 
iiK-liy  had  gone  down.  The 
Uou  vcuftioi)  w m saved,  Jua  I $n>  sal  low : 
silent  young  man  whose  mo  non  bad 
made  pt*uee.  hi  Qm  ijtret’fe  had  a claim 


LOUI?  iSONilUHTt,,  KitUiHtK  ill  .vaiULSO^ 


r>jf  in  memorial  de 


pu  rph>  boro  immutvh 
scent *^ualk aiid  a£  superiors. 

No  family  in  liistoyy  * wns  ever vmiiserl  to 
such  lofty  fortunes  so  Suddenly . ami  few 
families  that  evei*  exi^led  ^/oidd  have  sus- 
tained tb^utsoHresytt  such  ^Itiimlos  with  ho 
much  of  abilit  y.  ekwemess.  4ml  dignity, 

The  Jit^t  gmyf  ojh>(j4*tynity  OftYred  ip 

Napolwh  Bonaparte  wan  on  the  5th  of 
,i)etol)er.  <taHed  in  /the  fanci  ful  ea louduv.  of 
the  Eev<duth^i  t|ie  Fllh  Vemleni mire  - 1 he 
month  of  \ lie  vintage  He  had  preVkmib 

ly  distinguished  huu*eif  by  u re-nuiijculde 
exploit,  at  \h*'  *\\$!^  of  Toulon,  and  butt 
showy*  igvpnt  ^fajiaeity  . it)  a.  /short  cam- 
paign m Fhaimonh  But  ^blbeVemun  ts 
like  rliMSH  only  chubnended  boh  to  the 
nvihr, yot  soldiers.  He  bad  hoy  jui  \ty' 
p«»rf.iijity  to  bring  artillery  ii.m ■*  politics, 
at rnl  hv  did  iV/wytb  terrible  eft* cor.  The 
iVoveunufi  v<  ;»y  ’$Snf.r* tilted  with  tin*  arm- 
♦ it  mots  which  had  placed  )\  i(,  power,  and 
sy tj tcli  propose? V to  dhwtAt  ns  t he  Jacobin 
fuobp  had  dh^elPd  ;3fc&  1 ^imlcey^trs.  The 
mmitept  vrafr  rgHp^b  The  vinldys 
‘I^r.tayvidbf: W'ou Id  ij^re  hejtn  onWa^:  todl 
bugiii  iii  afiiftber  day.  Iinil  ,BnmH  ut/t 
Ur»!»trl.d-  of  tns  young  friend  BoiaipaHe. 
who  r eouhi  iiamJ  le ' uriiilery ' lanvee  1 Iikh 
;ui\  iieniii  fttirr  " Natf»de»m  wae  in 
Uu'  i/;i ! h»v'v  11 1 el  heaed  )M  HHiiM  ne-nOeo- 
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them, 

i|^h-  - r*mpera'mem  yielded  to  (u,s  un  \ U*  > willed  thtniv,  in  n letter t*>  -Tat  ley  rn  ml. 
}Vi  tuait>:  mit.  &iu\  Baeras's  wed di ♦ u?  fov< -j'’.an  indolent.  ^wpenft i?.i<ai«,  halfourmh. 
vat  the  eonmmiui  in  • chief  feqnjlqljohw  Wfiii.t  he ."'said'  lr« 

Army  *if  Italy..  Tin  luqmv  n>om\  vya* ,.  of  i hi*  own  speeches  and  pt**d  at  nations  la 


JKK'feV1/  ¥VNt£A*&X  W>Y)tKK  '<*  HMS‘lSi\*H 


tlv>  briefest,  the.  vvcddiu*:  wa.s  om  the  VHl:i  j admits  “ is  more  i*oiim«c(*.  ’ Hr  wa$-:  at 
of  Ahovh,  ami  Si  few  days  afterward  he  f t rly  cynical,  in  his  orders  to  his  ndtyet-s 
was  at  lit# Uejwl a|UttHces,  at  Kick,  * When  he  »?mma;ijrj.dial  Perree  t> i sei*e  tin* 

From  tins  time  hemoi  that  auirvv*)ti>>llj  navy4  of  V»M)te?o- h ])i)wef  \vhh  winch  he 
c^ram*  which  ^rchus  till  bail  oo  of  qua  mil  vidia(eyor-~-bf' 

a fortnight  afU*r  eriwy}£4br  teKKUeo  be  j w wit; *v  ' ; hBefec  J>ycvy\hia^i\ Sint  i,a ke  c-atf* 
had  WMK  fmir  vti,Uivi,-».s.  and  imnqueml  oar  | in  call  It  always  the  Venetian  navy,  and 
tluna,  ami  be  kept  up  hi  tin*  woe  rolossal  ! cn*r*fariUy  huve  an  n>ur  lips  the  mrily  of 
fashion  the  series  of  e*'m queers  thus  he-  j .the  hve  r4-jmKh\jyJ'‘ ‘ But  be-  wiv*  ,ve£tt.hift 
tfiui.  It  Uio  he  hoped  f he  world  will  nev-  | ail  life ‘ quiilttb-s.  ami  cranes.  When  fejis 
*‘r  s*m>  fjg&io  s.iKviv  a spectacle  of  pyodi^UMt^  ] 3u*d  *?Mabludiyti  hiiviaetf  at  M 
abUitjr  His  m^chery  life  rapiidtr/  bis  | iiear  Milan,  and  Madame /Krib*|Wftrt^;- fsw$v 
etild-Mmifdod-  Hellish  ness.  his  duplicity  .and  j .joined  bins,  he  fce.ju  ihe  akrcaU^«.  court  in 
eiMielty,  jaLn>a*  n^ryelbMty&a  Kfe  a hi\y  a yciir  before,  tie  Was/# 

>m4o^&>  ' H o*  ‘tivtUvd  the  I>jr<!^tfiry  with  j pom*  utiftiond^d  fdfb  *$>’’•  bqri  t)fe.  .Pari* 

litter  e^nxb^ppt.  fthd  sent  them  *heb  In/Mfe  j xpetib  ivr^nv|XH;]  in  in*  dpHi -fm  • ' 

of  irs^nre  On-y  nar({Mi]4.d  hi-  ‘M:.oi‘v.  j .*(j>*t:i»!i  l4:  his  hvofUiood.  Ihd  .yvee.  h?s 

lb-  Hbftvreu  \he  <>\  \b*W  wjrj,  | admit  that  he  kept  hv-  vynvf  m. 

word*  e ldvi,  (hoy  still  qm»t>v  wiihjjh'a^-  | M>ian  like  a lumr  Hr  «arr^uhded  h'un.- 
Mny  and  he  of  tlieut  ut.  Hie  ^df  With  ;u»d  arHst^,  e dh  rr  »''f 

He  h^vvF  \ ids-  dabl  •'h^b^Sv.  ifc  dined  in  puhu^v 

lb«t  Alia  tv?  Intfd  the  -Xtwib«V|  nf  th*S;5>ndb*yti.r^ip^ 

ii*  his  pvaeJamatenis;  Inn  n«>f  eon  r'^Mnvrw)  the  frtimujg#  v»f  h|(«*  |*«  Mpio  u*  tf 
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his  ancestors  had  been  demigods.  He 
never  had  to  learn  the  trick  of  royalty. 
It  was  not  the  ermine  or  the  crown  that 
gave  him  in  after-days  his  “motions  and 
habitudes  kingly.”  He  was  an  imperator 
— a commander — long  before  the  Pope 
anointed  him  Emperor  of  the  French. 

His  interests  at  home  were  jealously 
and  intelligently  guarded  by  his  brothers 
Joseph  and  Lucien,  who  had  become  men 
of  importance  in  the  government  before 
his  return  from  Italy;  and  when  he  was 
absent  in  Egypt  it  was  his  brother  Joseph 
who  dispatched  the  wily  Greek  Bourbaki 
in  hot  haste  to  warn  him  that  the  fullness 
of  time  was  come  for  him  to  make  an  end 
of  the  Directory.  The  success  of  the 
18th  Brumaire  was  due  in  great  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  three  allies  upon  whom 
he  most  implicitly  counted  inside  the  gov- 
ernment were  his  own  brothers,  bound 
to  him  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  in- 
terest. Joseph  had  declined  the  mission 
to  Berlin,  to  remain  in  Paris  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred  ; 
Lucien  was  President  of  it,  and  young 
Louis  was  also  a member.  His  brothers 
were  his  principal  go-betweens  in  that 
drama  of  unparalleled  treachery  by  which 
the  Directors  were  divided  and  disarmed. 
On  the  final  day  at  St.  Cloud,  when  Na- 
poleon had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  intimi- 
date the  Assembly,  and  hail  been  borne 
fainting  from  the  hall,  it  was  Lucien  who, 
mounting  on  horseback,  presented  him- 
self to  the  troops  as  the  representative  of 
the  law,  and  commanded  them  to  disperse 
by  the  bayonet  the  Assembly  he  had  be- 
trayed. He  showed  on  this  occasion  far 
greater  courage  and  presence  of  mind 
than  Napoleon,  and  roused  the  soldiers  to 
enthusiasm  by  a piece  of  comedy  which 
now  seems  absurd  enough.  He  seized  a 
sword,  at  the  end  of  his  harangue,  and 
cried : “ I swear  to  thrust  this  through  the 
heart  of  my  brother  if  he  should  ever 
strike  a blow  at  the  liberties  of  France.” 
The  soldiers  applauded;  Murat  hurried 
them  forward  at  a quick  step.  The  drums 
beat  a charge,  to  drown  the  voices  of  the 
outraged  legislators,  and  the  liberties  of 
France  were  at  an  end  for  many  long 
years. 

In  the  recently  published  memoirs  of 
Madame  De  Remusat  some  curious  de- 
tails are  given  of  the  social  life  of  the 
Tuileries  after  the  Bonapartes  had  taken 
possession  of  the  palace.  It  made  a sin- 
gular impression  upon  this  high-born  lady 


— the  swarms  of  uneducated  and  rough- 
riding soldiers,  mingled  with  the  few  no- 
blemen who,  like  Talleyrand,  adhered  to 
the  new  regime  for  the  place  and  power 
it  afforded  them,  and  the  crowds  of  pret- 
ty women  with  whom  the  First  Consul 
loved  to  be  surrounded.  Something  of  this 
incongruity  seems  to  have  struck  Napo- 
leon himself.  He  liked  fine  dresses  for  his 
court  and  his  officers,  but  was  best  pleased 
when  he  himself  was  dressed  shabbily. 

He  said,  one  day  of  ceremony,  to  Ma- 
dame De  Remusat,  “The  right  to  be  sim- 
ply dressed  does  not  belong  to  everybody.  ” 

At  another  time,  while  his  marshals  were 
squabbling  for  precedence,  he  said,  4 4 It  is 
very  convenient  to  govern  Frenchmen  by 
vanity.”  He  seemed,  then  as  always,  to 
regard  himself  as  a man  apart,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  which  governed  the  rest 
of  the  human  race.  After  the  death  of 
his  nephew  and  presumptive  heir,  the  son 
of  King  Louis  of  Holland,  when  Talley- 
rand proposed  he  should  show  some  signs 
of  mourning,  he  said,  abruptly,  “ I do  not 
amuse  myself  by  thinking  about  the 
dead.”  In  reply  to  some  remonstrance 
from  his  wife  about  his  too  open  immo- 
ralities, he  said,  with  perfect  calmness, 

44 1 need  distractions.  I am  not  a man 
like  other  men,  for  whom  laws  are  made.” 

Lucien,  with  all  his  adroit  devotion, 
was  the  only  brother  of  Napoleon  who 
did  not  become  a king.  He  was,  it  is 
true,  Minister  of  the  Interior  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Consulate;  but  his  in- 
dependence soon  embroiled  him  with  the 
First  Consul,  and  after  a short  but  brill- 
iant service  as  ambassador  and  tribune, 
he  married  the  divorced  wife  of  the  great 
broker  Jouberthon,  against  his  brother’s 
positive  prohibition,  and  encountered  his 
bitter  and  malignant  hostility  for  the  rest 
of  his  days.  He  never  surrendered  his 
dignity  and  manhood ; and  after  the  Con- 
sulate had  blossomed  into  the  Empire, 
and  Napoleon  was  disposing  of  crowns 
and  thrones  among  his  family  with  a 
lavish  hand,  Lucien  alone  had  the  cour- 
age to  refuse  these  glittering  bribes  which 
were  offered  as  the  price  of  his  honor. 
The  Emperor  knew  his  value,  and  wished 
to  employ  him : he  offered  him  a crown 
— the  crown  was  not  specified,  but  he  al- 
ways had  a supply  on  hand,  or  made 
them  when  he  wished — a princely  hus- 
band for  his  daughter,  and  a duchy  for 
his  wife  if  he  would  divorce  her.  But 
Lucien  declined;  and  the  Emperor,  in  a 
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only  for  a moment,  after  Waterloo,  ami 
Lucien,  whom  the  Pope  had  made  Prince 
of  Can  i no.  passed  the  evening  of  his  life 
tranquilly  in  arehiwk>gieal  studies  in  It- 
aly, where  he  died  in  1840,  leaving  a nu- 
merous and  amiable  family,  many  mem- 
bers of  which  became  famous  in  the  world 
of  literature  and  science,  and  married  with 
members  of  the  highest  aristocracy  of 
Italy.  The  celebrated  Madame  Ratazzi 
was  his  granddaughter ; and  the  shoot 
ing  by  bis  son  Prince  Pierre  Napoleon  of 
a small  and  sufficiently  worthless  journal- 
ist named  Victor  Noir  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  shake  the  popularity  of  the  Be- 


it bland  lisseti'-.e  of  the  St.  Antoine  quar 
ter.  opened  a millinery  shop  in  the  Brit 
ish  capital,  not  of  the  first  class,  where 
English  tradesmen  k wives  could  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  folding  a princess  if  their 
gowns  did  not  fit.  which  was  more  than 
probable. 

It  may  Tb#  said  that  none  of  the  broth 
ers  were  especially  happy  in  their  thrones. 
Joseph  had  the  capacity  to  make  a vein 
respectable  king  in  quiet  limes.  He  had 

a happy  gift  of  pleasing,  and  sufficient 

dignity  and  ease  of  maimer  to  fulfill  with 
credit  and  distinction  the  sort  of  duties 
which  devolve  on  kings  at  ordinary  peri- 
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ods.  He  was  the  most  finished  diploma- 
tist of  the  family,  and  conducted  many 
difficult  negotiations  with  credit  and  suc- 
cess. He  was  the  safe  and  vigilant  guard- 
ian of  his  brother's  interests  in  Paris 
while  he  was  spreading  his  conquests 
over  the  world;  and  when  the  Emperor 
returned  from  Austerlitz,  radiant  with 
the  intolerable  glory  of  that  prodigious 
victory,  and,  as  it  seemed  afterward,  with 
his  head  a little  turned  with  a success  too 
great  for  a mortal  brain  to  bear,  in  the 
first  batch  of  kings  that  he  made  to  cele- 
brate his  triumph,  he  gave  Joseph  the 
crown  of  Naples.  He  went  reluctantly 
to  his  kingdom,  but  soon  came  to  like  its 
soft  air  and  pleasant  people,  and  regretted 
it  when,  two  years  later,  he  was  forced  to 
leave  them  to  go  to  Spain.  His  royal 
robes  were  little  more  than  a livery,  after 
all,  for  he  must  go  wherever  his  fraternal 
tyrant  bade  him,  and  lie  went  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  take  his  new  post  in  the 
monarchy  of  Pelayo  and  Isabel  the  Cath- 
olic. It  is  related  that  when  the  brothers 
stood  together  at  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  Palace  del  Oriente,  with 
its  massive  steps  of  white  and  black  mar- 
ble, its  balusters  adorned  with  the  twined 
collars  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  and  its  ala- 
baster lions  guarding  the  landings,  above 
which  flame  the  frescoes  of  Giacinto  rep- 
resenting the  monarchy  of  Spain  render- 
ing homage  to  Religion,  the  Emperor  laid 
his  conquering  hand  upon  the  sculptured 
mane  of  one  of  the  lions  and  cried,  in  ex- 
ultation, “ At  last  I hold  thee,  my  Spain !” 
And  then  turning  to  Joseph,  he  said,  in 
a tone  half  of  pleasantry  and  half  of  envy, 

4 4 My  brother,  thou  wilt  be  better  lodged 
than  I.”  It  is  probable  that  the  Emperor 
had  more  gratification  in  that  fleeting  mo- 
ment than  his  brother  during  his  whole 
troubled  kinghood.  Three  times  in  five 
years  he  was  driven  from  his  rebellious 
country  ; and  finally,  when  misfortunes 
were  thickening  fast  about  the  imperial 
standard,  he  hastened  to  Paris  once  more, 
and  offered,  in  a vain  impulse  of  brother- 
ly affection,  to  take  Napoleon’s  place  as 
a prisoner — as  if  the  finest  cat  that  ever 
lived  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the 
royal  Bengal  tiger!  The  brothers  parted 
witli  au  revoir  en  Amirique , and  Jo- 
seph, under  the  name  of  the  Comte  de 
Survilliers,  sailed  for  America,  where, 
after  years  of  patient  waiting,  he  heard 
the  fatal  news  from  the  African  seas  that 
he  should  never  meet  again  his  loving 


and  imperious  master  and  idol.  The  time 
he  spent  in  America,  partly  at  Borden- 
town  and  partly  in  the  Adirondack  woods, 
was  the  happiest  and  most  tranquil  of  his 
troubled  life  ; but  he  wearied  of  its  mo- 
notony at  last,  and  hearing  that  the  Duke 
of  Reichstadt  was  rapidly  failing  in  health, 
he  hurried  off  to  Europe  again ; and  after 
a dozen  years  more  of  journeys,  and  pro- 
tests, and  wranglings,  and  nerveless  in- 
trigues for  a cause  in  which  his  heart  was 
no  longer  enlisted,  he  died  in  Florence  at 
a good  old  age. 

Still  more  unhappy  was  the  lot  of 
Louis.  In  his  youth  he  was  a gay  and 
dashing  soldier,  yet  fond  of  books  and 
the  society  of  women,  with  tastes  and 
habits  that  promised  happiness.  But  the 
baleful  shadow  of  his  brother’s  greatness 
blasted  his  life.  He  was  early  raised  to 
heights  too  giddy  for  him,  and  he  was 
forced  to  marry  Hortense  Beauharnais,  for 
whom  he  had  neither  sympathy  nor  re- 
spect. When  the  crown  of  Holland  was 
given  him,  his  evil  star  seemed  to  culmi- 
nate, for  while  the  Emperor  was  making 
the  farewell  speech  which  informed  him, 
with  little  pretense  of  concealment,  that 
he  was  to  govern  the  Dutch  as  a French 
satrap  rather  than  as  an  independent  sov- 
ereign, the  cold  eyes  of  Admiral  Yerhuel 
were  regarding  him,  and  the  injury  which 
was  to  defile  two  thrones  was  already 
plotted.  He  endeavored  loyally  to  be  a 
good  king  to  Holland  and  a good  hus- 
band to  Hortense,  but  his  intentions  in  ei- 
ther direction  met  with  no  appreciation, 
and  it  was  only  after  he  had  lost  both 
wife  and  crown  that  he  found  some  meas- 
ure of  comfort  in  life.  He  parted  finally 
from  Hortense  the  year  before  Louis  Na- 
poleon was  born,  and  betook  himself  to  a 
sentimental  sort  of  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. His  first-born  son  died  in  infancy. 
His  second  son,  for  the  possession  of 
whom  he  had  a bitter  litigation  with  Hor- 
tense, died  in  the  bloom  of  his  early  man- 
hood at  Forli,  in  Italy,  and  he  had  little 
pleasure  in  Louis  Napoleon,  whom  he  at 
first  refused  to  recognize  as  his  son,  but 
whom  later  he  took  to  his  heart  with  the 
senile  fondness  of  an  uuhappy  man. 

Jerome,  the  Benjamin  of  the  family, 
had,  first  and  last,  the  easiest  and  most 
satisfactory  life,  in  spite  of  the  vicissitudes 
inseparable  from  a fa$e  so  exceptional. 
He  grew  to  adolescence  in  the  full  blaze 
of  his  brother’s  successes,  was  carefully 
educated,  and  became  a lieutenant,  in  the 
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v nx  seventeen  years  of  age.  Aiiune- 
vitsiVi  .jfe  wMii t texl  H#  osoapmfe  of  ?^arry- 
• ,•  -0  p&ltirin&ve^knd  '$t%: . 

&$$$# P?  •'•**>  went 

y>m?: %Ek  jWr,’d4>ut>tIe^s'i^  pet  ding  ywi^* 

;•  ipis#  fnm  \\te  elders;  huVuUixwe 

hw  bf^iu.ty  .und  gtAce  woufd  wm 
wife  MV^iii  m^onm.  m%  dh£  (tat? 

%yb.:,;  Bui  they  imvvr  s*> viy  hrii*  Tire  «ppt>^ 
.*MAw  tt&d illed 

$@k|  hgvj.  jutitet  og-aiitKt  vrmpris^.  ami 
VjCEuo  ordered  hh-  sister in- (^w  1.m<?k  to 
Intend  without  planting  her  %m?f#ncc*. 

- vft^n^^rvlfe'TU^  ;i^tp3«L  m 

;*  .ii»^p*  |K?rbaps.  but;  he  obeyed  .like  a 
***i  jjnd  a soklieiy  and  u£V**r  saw  His  young 
xife  >mfil  long  y ears 

» •!.  walking  m the  PM gallery ' with 
fe  so&ittd  sv^o  i / vfU^roI  t ii it*  of  W urtfim- 
ten*,  he  mue  Uriross  This  $i  host  irf  bis 
^SltebtiaiEus  youth!.  SVi  words  view 

M eo^uthem,  ami  ho  burned 
trow  FJorenee  HI*  obedience  was 
by  rapid  aud  t^Sdtfed.  pyouio- 
:imis  to  gtfnevah  iiUir^h&L  ptfnriv  and 
Suafly  Kiiig  pf  W^i]ihalla.  ami  the  hoiiv 
•i&Tp  of  ' the  EmpiKy  although  by  bis  will 
fifo  Etu p^nvif  ^lMtig^d  th «&  anEhgfmyen t iti 
$&*& r of  flu*  tkildrzn  of  Horfmww  dee 
Me&\*  t\t*fw  took.  Tniyihnmu^ 
fiftdK  aim  amOiiyPii  the  Em  peror  byhi* 
fmadtufr*.  5it  his  littfo  cwpihd  ot  0&vaT; 
lint  on  The  day  of  trial  kh  showed  ^ood 
arid  sitter  lit*  :pmw^.:at  Iis£uy- 
%mi  WitterhHk  NupcdeOE  hit)! 

:uid  siiirL  ‘ My  brother.,  1 have  learned  to 
know  you  too  Lderi’  His  life  was  o ijuiet 

mi  -nfttUslitivtiishod  omv  until  tJn^  Eivtpifc* 

blied  )>y  liis  tuTHpw  wlu>fvho 


became  o ncfe  uib W Pio n ce.  Imperial  High 
and  'Sfat^baT.  of  Eyaiic^  and-  died  in 
Htiite  at  the*  Inyalidos.  was.  in  spite 
c(f  his  few  of  cT^dit-able  Jt^hiing,  an 
imlferoic  pefsottage.  A gr>xi  deal  of  >o* 
matvee  has  Ix^en  wasted  upon  bis  ndations 
wdtjt  Sti.sft  Patterson.  Tliere  was  nuibing 
m E'  boy  of  n i n efeeyt  maki  ni* 
at  i jf liipHtdf frt  n m*  'l>ri tij*  Ind  ^ 

lied  and  bribed  by  desert  his  wife  after 
'P^'pii-rt'^r  itep&y  wiSs :-ib|nrcefy 
less  sor^lid, . • Her  o.-eentiy  pri/Oed  (eitors 
show  that  she  to^rried  hiot  fnr  lii^  ns-me 
and  ranky  •tttKf  Mn'd  after  he  ti^d  east  Tier 
•xifE  site  mif  a • fti  vi>i^e^  .lhicaii^e.  the  >tti  n 
tibiiH  sire  liirtl  received  from  people  Of 
ivnik  ii\  Enykunl  iiispirt-d  riie  idra  tb:o 
site  might  kj^ain. 

The  ; of ' iSF^raler^E.-AV^re  :^>  vdfu- 

able  as  eonnb*rs  in  his  game  to  be  allow 
pil  ti>  gavetbeir  Inn  id  s'  where  they  liked, 
t EIUK  II  is  true,  ohc^e  for  hcn^elf*  before 

* life? ^ period  of  oiiiaipobai ee , }ind  becan ry 
1 tlie  wife; uf  youjig^  Ba<5ckM*hh'  i poor  fear 

1 jsltum  offlieety  whElmA  iii  r<Ii utv*  ivi tb  lt$v 
>i  tUroii^  tvliiclr  wo^  ?>*^L/*CAoi y : w i)die  ^ riii yflt 
for  uvo.  Btie  yms  ouxde  Prineesv  of  Pr 
oruMnp  aitdi^  Add  drift id  BuclieEs 

of  T.usearr  y , mul  lef  t a family  vlhfil  titter 
!•  AVnril  helii  posh i« >ux  at  ib i-  court  of  Napo 
b oo  III , The  life  of  Pauline,  t li.e  seemul 
sister,  if  fir  tlie  >e 

i Ordmy  ;m^i'l  u>i?lid  have  done  it.  woultl 
probalily  liare  .surjias^Hl  airyfliijtg  Unit 
the  BieUr  -lie'  Byari tome  has  left  for  the 
wmtder  and  the  seaudali/e»!  enmiiemeoi 
*d  norhkiml.  Wlnh*  she  was  yet  little 
more  than  a cliird  her  haiicl*  w#s  dEpupyl 
by  Tiumt.  lUiplivi,  Fi^rdhyuiid  Eridefe 

She  chose  the  ]te4.  i rod  ijccicoj^oiicd  llLiii 
to  Bknto  Itoir\ijjigv>f  ivndebH’ri^'  by.  •pesth 
Ihiicf  ami  5ht4is0ih-res,  utid  after  fhHhfnlly 
uursingr  him  through  bis  fatal  i'lbm»N.  >hc 
brought  Ids  reuutiua  btrck  to  Prance  fop 
hu  rial  - Bite  w as  t li  en  fafetm  in  ba  nd  by 

TKikV  • ■ jlflVd1  bdf.tc  :^r£h-i  * v i irti  b. 

bis  . xu  Iv.eav,  em(  lourcvtd  Ee 
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her  brother —but  the  rest  of  the  world  of 
men,  with  the  exception  of  poor  Borghe>sc, 
seemed  to  her  alike  creatures  of  her  con- 
quest and  her  insatiable  curiosity.  She 
was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  of 
her  time.  She  posed  to  Canova  for  Ins 
"Venus  Victri\v?  and  the  great  sculptor 
was  reported  to  have  said  that,  with  such 
models,  statues  could  U*  made  by  journey- 
men. She  hud  many  virtues  : she  was 
amiable,  generous,  cud ightened,  and  intel- 
ligent: she  loved  letters  and  art,  ami.  as 


Duchess  of  ChiastHlla,  kept  a brilliant  and 
popular  court.  The  ablest  politician  of 
the  three  sisters,  and  the  least  personally 
interesting,  was  Caroline,  who  married 
Murat,  and  became  successively  Duchess 
of  Cleves  and  t^ueert  of  Naples.  She  was 
splendidly  educated,  brave  as  a lioness  in 
battle,  and  possessed  of  a singular  admin- 
istrative ability : but  she  betrayed  her 
brother  too  readily  .when  fortune  frown- 
ed. and  she  married  General  MacDonald 
too  soon  after  her  husband's  tragic  death. 


THE  FORTUNES  OF  THE  BONAFARIES 


Josephine  wi,uM  Iia\v  had  her  revenge 
if  .^lie  couW  have.  hu>^e^o  tbp  O^i'W  of 
history  for  gx4n 


ni&csmt  and  ar  ttiit«5p  <4  tlir  j and  not  the pretty  AustruHL  who  will  V* 

Einperor  To  one  who,  like  k inn  look  oil  Icntnvn  forever  the  wj  tV-of  Napoleon 
upon  ihir  world  as  tuaric  for  'him.  ami  If  is  1n:r:sii*iu.e  that  rises  m ouifbie  in  ik 
upon  laws  tuereJy  {u  h 1 1 *^r  which  -public  places  of  Paris.  3 t .is  her  imiw: 

were  £ood  for  him,  to  /impose  iiptm  tain  and  those  <4  her  children  that  rnurk  the 
-i.V  itimi  have  appeared'.!  hat  Ids  Iavu  : avenue*  of  Utv  indro]»oiif--  Avenue 

wwesave.re  mimirablyplHiUMftl  for  Ids  use  1 Jusepbun\  Bt*  Rvine  Iibriehsis  Bond-cvanl 

Joseph  me  dta  Bermh&rmus  was  an  ideal  1 
wife  fov  a JWAg  and  n^iiiy  ii»an  of  ormn 

!,;h  ^ v- !,irh  m«,M  illH 1 H 1 

appeal  to H tfrxiey  k fcp luA  .v | 

and  gamimifobii  &bvhii&hrx iuiy;r&n]£;  r 
rti*  p*tv**r  of'  ptl«jafajm^:'*antl  ;UiV.erd;bi?n  5 
uid/dewf  jg^BJcc?  tltat  air  Odd  f*; 

licence  re^nt^hfy  iiw#  trdfii  j^aIouyy  ,:  »> 

ITp  k«  Kim* 

UHperinl  i&*iW  tin#  kt&ited 3*Vr,  1 
hidj^  she  wa*  all  that  li  ik  narrow'  iieait 
and  bomsdla»  amMtimi could  d^ii^ 

Bui  sfter  the  marvellous  victory  of 
Wagram  had  opened  dp  td  lds  fevemt 
uuagjtnatkm  still  wider  pern]irf*etivefc  0 • . 

dmoiwion,  he  looked  for  another  style 
of  wife,  and  found  her  in  Maria 
of  Austria,  fifer  blonde  beauty;  formed  M§ 
of  pink  and  white  color  and  roundly 
eumiij?  lines  ami  tU*  :tfoldpn  Jh>^>  0 -> 
a ehi  Us  tuife*  appealed  :*tryuj£h*  H*  his 
jaded  He  w&smH  old.  buf . as 

V aaid  to  th£  tym&Urrf  : "ou'e  .agrs  - - 
ifcft  upoft  the  field  of  bailie Jkatnl  he 
wauled  ‘some  kuch  <iwk'.:ic;®3.*  ■• ' . 

moo  tell<*?fcuai  lj«?a  nty  (soriieTK>dy  has 
vallwl  it  the  Alderney  style  of  prrtti 
a*$s*>  iu  kisg  home,  if  a yvord  mny 
W died  of  the  Tuneii^;';...  • 

ifoubllMase  fcU  that  ui»  vinperwshcmhl  have 
an Vmpew#  Fs vJttu^Tj ter to  mf*\ Hud  tinivwas 
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du  Fringe  Eu^uo.  Thvoigh hUv .w5a<.ou>t 

ml  rvii u u'scdt^Iy  frotn  u k«  ruaki: 

i’Oduj  for  M.af lidiusa;  it  mi* \ ivr  r ) j iidtfM k 
- -tbr  rhildini  ui‘  the etvoiv  prosrnpl-  who 
sliouhl  liecniho:  tiitv p‘ii:o.'i is  Of*  ]»uhu-es  ,hk! 
hot  duKrm  hm  r'r \ n ! Tin  1 in U«*of  Rohdi 
stHfU  was  to  pass  ;i  yoiitii  of  injAoHo^ 
}>l4Wur<\  ;md  was  »<>  die  hH‘oT*o  ins  juiouv 
iutd  lcuvo  no  SOU  .<0  Iuhi'lfi  Ins  v'liiiilis  Us 
eni]iHv  ; whih  the  ik\'Miha»mai<s  • tnie  ‘a  a.v. 
f.i  siK'i.'h  oui  like  the  swomo  -pP  ;ldwj^_: 
sovoi  hv  <hc*  Thane  <d  (\j wdor  o»  io-  v ;- 
ion.  Kutrene,  h«*r  lo.eeho  smt,  aOro -the 
ihii  ||  Aii.oI.nmo.  ..^Umiol  pi 
' oi‘  Ioa  f.itlu*r  in-law.  tin*  Imo-  ao 
lAovtoaa,  and  «•«•,  ;i»*<h  ,•{*  E>,  hsJ.oh,.. 

[ ‘uki-  j> wv]\U‘i\\u  a)*d  v^u^h- 

umu  6f  ih*  kn^'ha'n.  lTi>  <Lo^hi-r. 
lUi jted :■:  to.  the;  sort  V»f  ’>e 

hnu-tni  (Vf.S-w*sti:U;  :U!i»M!*T V:V  .pciit- 
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M*h  of  J*>svv>hiiH\  Louis  IvupoJe<m.  rulo«t 
Framu  tp  pearo  ajid  with  it  s«*rt  of 
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The  exiles  which  followed  their  respect- 
ive reigns  were  singularly  in  keeping  with 
their  different  characters.  The  part  of 
Louis  Napoleon's  career  which  followed 
Sedan  was  scarcely  less  happy  than  that 
which  preceded  it.  He  grew  stout  at 
Wiihelmshohe,  and  when  removed  to 
Chiselhurst  he  led  the  tranquil  life  of  a 
bourgeois  retired  from  business,  until  his 
peaceful  end.  But  for  Napoleon,  the  im- 
prisonment on  that  bleak  rock  in  a dis- 
tant sea  was  the  fitting  close  of  a tragedy 
more  vast  than  human  annals  ever  before 
recorded.  The  great  myth  ended  in  dark- 
ness and  mystery,  and  the  hero,  unseen 
by  Europe,  preserved  to  the  last  the  fabu- 
lous character  with  which  friend  and  foe 
had  alike  invested  him.  To  the  French 
people  he  was  their  Prometheus  chained 
to  a thunder-blasted  rock  on  the  vague 
limits  of  the  world,  tormented  by  vul- 
tures, but  still  godlike  in  his  pains.  To 
England  he  was  an  enemy  of  preternatu- 
ral force  and  treachery,  who  could  only 
be  kept  from  harmful  activity  by  the  in- 
violable bars  of  thousands  of  miles  of  sea. 
His  exile  and  death  are  therefore  among 
the  most  picturesque  and  moving  scenes 
of  his  history,  and  the  English  artist  Hay- 
don  painted  the  most  fortunate  of  his  por- 
traits in  that  famous  picture  which  repre- 
sents the  imprisoned  conqueror  looking 
out  from  his  rocky  realm,  with  unuttera- 
ble thoughts,  upon  the  dreadful  and  im- 
placable sea,  which  even  he  could  never 
tame  nor  conciliate. 

For  pictures,  as  for  men,  there  are  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  in  being  cop- 
ies. They  can  never  have  the  fire  and 
spirit,  the  brilliancy  and  charm,  of  the 
original,  but  they  can  be  more  correct; 
they  can  profit  by  criticism,  and  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  creating  genius.  Louis 
Napoleon  came  into  the  world  with  his 
work  marked  out  for  him — to  be  as  near- 
ly as  possible  like  his  uncle  in  fate  and 
achievements.  He  had  scarcely  any  nat- 
ural qualifications  for  the  part;  he  was 
of  a gentle  and  dreamy  nature,  not  fitted, 
one  would  say,  for  war  or  government. 
But  he  had  his  name,  his  share  in  the  in- 
fatuation of  France  for  the  Napoleon  le- 
gend, and  an  obstinate  though  quiet  will 
to  be  Emperor.  He  studied  artillery  be- 
cause his  uncle  did.  He  wrote  a socialist 
book  l>ecause  his  uncle  had  written  Le 
Souper  de  Beaucaire  in  his  youth.  He 
parodied  the  descent  from  Elba  with  the 
ridiculous  attempts  of  Strasburgand  Bou 
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logne.  Because  his  uncle  had  carried  the 
eagles  of  France  in  triumph  over  three 
continents,  he  taught  a tame  eagle  to 
swoop  down  on  his  hat  for  fresh  meat. 
But  he  was  not  always  ridiculous  in  his 
imitations.  He  managed  his  first  election 
as  President,  in  1848,  with  admirable  skill 
and  cunning.  He  swore  oaths  of  alle- 
giance writh  the  same  imperturbable  and 
treacherous  coolness  which  were  so  re- 
markable in  the  founder  of  the  family. 
One  who  reads  the  story  of  the  18th  Bru- 
maire  and  the  Coup  d’Etat  of  December 
is  startled  with  the  absolute  similarity  of 
conditions  and  processes  by  wliich  the 
two  usurpers  gained  the  supreme  power. 
There  was  the  same  pretense  of  a conspir- 
acy, the  same  accusation  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  same  corruption  of  the  army, 
the  same  outrage  upon  the  civil  authori- 
ties ; and  to  make  the  resemblance  still 
more  remarkable,  the  actor  who  played 
the  part  of  first  assistant  in  the  treason 
was  in  the  one  case  Lucien,  and  in  the 
other  case  De  Morny.  The  candid  reader 
must  admit  that  the  nephew  had  bettered 
his  instructions.  The  Coup  d'Etat  was  a 
much  more  perfect  and  workman-like  per- 
formance than  the  18th  Brumaire.  The 
great  Napoleon  was  lamentably  weak  be- 
fore the  Assembly,  and  his  nephew,  hid- 
ing himself  in  the  Elysees,  and  pulling 
the  strings  of  the  plot,  made  a more  satis- 
factory piece  of  work  than  the  original 
which  he  followed.  The  wonder  is  that 
the  same  net,  spread  in  the  same  way,  in 
the  sight  of  the  same  bird,  should  have 
twice  secured  its  prey,  unless  we  conclude 
that  they  were  both  “providential”  men, 
and  that  France  had  need  of  such  disci- 
pline. 

The  resemblance  in  their  marriages  was 
not  so  strong,  though  in  this  respect  also 
Napoleon  HI.  pretended  to  follow  copy. 
Eugenie  de  Montijo,  Countess  of  Teba, 
was  a beautiful  woman  of  twenty-seven, 
who  had  had  a youth  of  vicissitudes,  and 
was  well  known  in  many  capitals  for  her 
beauty,  grace,  and  rank,  which,  having  no 
fortune  to  support  them,  gained  her  and 
her  mother  only  the  undeserved  title  of 
adventuresses.  The  malice  of  party  has 
raged  fiercely  against  this  lady’s  name, 
but  there  is  not  a particle  of  proof  to  sus- 
tain it.  Her  ability,  her  affectionate  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  her  family,  and 
her  religious  fervor  are,  so  far  as  t lie 
world  knows,  as  unquestionable  as  her 
l>eauty  and  her  personal  charm.  No- 
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queen  in  history  Ims  bgtjfcr  ful  tilled  a 
queen's  duty  as  leader  of  the  fashions, 
and  while  she  reigned,  the  dress  of  worn- 
en  was  at  once  beautiful,  decent,  and  con- 
venient, Hers  was  the  prettiest  face,  the 
must  graceful  bearing,  the  most  winning 
'smile,  in  all  that  dazzling  court  of  the 
Tui lories.  But  she  had  a Spaniard's  love 
of  political  intrigue,  and  an  Andalusian's 
bigotry,  and  she  contributed  powerfully 
to  engage  her  husband  in  the  evil  way 
that  led  Ids  policy  to  Rome  and  liis  army 
to  Sedaic  Then*  is  a story  told  by  Arsene 
Houssaye  — -••erta.inly  no  unfriendly  clirdu- 
icder— that  at  the  cabinet  conned  called  to 
decide  t!m 'question  of  peace  and  war.  aft- 
er the  hind  interview  of  BenedeUi  with 
King  W i ilium  at  Ims,  the  peace  party 
Carried  the  day.  and  the  Emperor  went  to 

k.  Co  gle 


bed . But  the  Empress,  being  left  behind 
with  the  council . won  over  to  her  war- 
like views  the  gallant  De  Gramm  out  arid 
the  absurd  Lebopuf,  and  reversed  the  de- 
cision, and  then  went,  in  triumph  to  the 
Emperor  s chamber,  where  he  Was  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  the  just,  and  gained  his 
assent  to  the  fatal  declaration  which  was 
made  next  day  by  the  jaunty  De  Gram 
moot,  with  lug  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
by  GUivier,  with  his  cwuv  h:<jer. 

The  Empire  attained  its  most  resplen- 
dent bloom  tite  year  before  its  fall.  In 
i$33  occurred  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Napoleon,  and  the  grand 
fete  of  the  15th  of  August  was  celebrated 
that  year  with  extraordinary  glare  and 
tinsel.  The  Champs  Jilysees  were  like  a 
region  of  fairy  land  at  night.  The  spout- 
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play«rf  M|)0K  Uy  A*:u*wuUwd-  ‘I |Av&*f  ill  Farfo  on  th^  F&te  Na[^>loo)i  again 
■ht&  i»‘  imHi  of:p>R.  of  diamonds..  md  «rf-j  Thv.iv  yt*a  no  i deration  of  *h<j  day  A 
l»l«:wRt  ^ke  ?ho  b>f«‘nd  Uwv  vwrc  M.'-hvu  [ fi«\v  M f raiit^  of  !.)»■«•  odi/lhv  ».n*v«>  t»?a  Mug- 
ting':  TR  -r*>.i4  sw^p  of  the  ayr.nw  in  ; 'dvivvn  -tho  pipo>  and  ptMixum.‘S  wh*id»  bad 
tlm  Ptere  A»>  YFA<\ibrvrn$  <*t)v  x>f  .gthu  ,|  imnt  ’.planned  to  eftjMmiiu  Oie  yodry  *}( 
memig  tWUtuuw;  ami  the  Arch  ut  *Vn  i tbo  .French  atony  into  JR*.*  Win.  At  -every 
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iimpb  tic  the  crvM-  of  the  hill  eras  Iraosr  ; corner  jjpw&ff;  iffnF 

wi«#te oXHttir  lij^ht  ditp  i>  Hug  - i ii. ■■•■^.liicii;  'i^at■■  color 

vast  d$>trie  a?  pom*6uit  tumble  defeats  A heat 

$i£ttrl.  it  temple  siatulinp  iju  uiidst  «*f 'v  iu*my  .t*dtft*jg;!  todrtbwrd  Pains, 
the  opoioiiee  ami  .art  -at  rf*nv  Fori*,  dcdi  aborning-,  as  heaum  nrmipK  wlway*.  MumU. 
catyri  to  tit#  y?0t^Ujp>(>£  thF^aHn'iid  spb/m 1 M Tiswihv*  and  the  Empto*or,  stunned  and 
dorikd  p&oee  j Itfdpless,  th^i^;*Fnt*tfonl  to  mh- 

wioi  pFnry  *t}  iiy  land,  ,*.  MdindSnvr-ma-  >!*,  was  tnuf.N-rirftt  with'  thy  iteration  of 
tori fy  m » h<?  h^'iM/drm*,  The -«>»d  iu>bif - FiF*-y:  ']  h;vw  been  dttCeivod  ! Tb»*v 
it y ip^l  greatly  fiiyiF  hHv^.roUrAilhoisrs4/' 
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1'iiKh  seyrh  lOtliions  £f  thorn  said  JenTisL,  was  <oiPMM;viin'ig  >omo  friends' 'at 
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dinner — for  one  must  dine,  though  king- 
doms 'are  crashing  like  potsherds.  A serv- 
ant enters  and  amumnces  a lady,  who  in- 
sists on  seeing  him.  He  at  last  rises  and 
goes  out,  somewhat  petulantly,  to  see  this 
importunate,  and  when  her  veil  is  raised 
it  (Use loses  the  beautiful  face  of  the  Em- 
press, convulsed  with  grief  and  agitation. 
The  mob  is  in  live  Tuil erica  again,  after  its 
old  habit,  and  the  Empress  owes  her  life 
to  two  foreigners— an  American,  Evans, 
and  an  Italian,  the  Chevalier  Nigra,  The 
latter  displayed  a marvellous  presence  of 
mind.  On  entering  a carriage  near  the 
Tuikries  a street  gamin  recognized  the 
Empress,  and  cried,  ,v  Vmla  Vlmptra- 
trice !"  Nigra  cuffed  linn  and  said,  ' 1 You 


little  scoundrel.  I'll  teach  you  to  say  Vive 
la  Prmsc  / ' Others  followed  his  exam- 
ple, and  before  the  astonished  urchin 
could  get  his  breath  and  insist  on  his  sto- 
ry, the  carriage  was  out  of  sight. 

Napoleon  III  , in  surrendering  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  begun  his  note  with  the 
words,  “Having  been  unable  to  die  with 
my  troops/'  It  is  a strange  fact  that  of 
all  this  race  of  warriors,  the  only  one  to 
whom  a soldier’s  death  has  been  allotted 
was  the  gentlest  of  them  all,  who  was 
slain  by  savage  enemies  in  a quarrel  not 
his  own.  Except  in  its  tragic  close,  his 
life  ran  in  curious  parallelism  with  that 
of  the  Duke  of  Reichstndt.  Both  were 
born  in  the  purple,  their  advent  heralded 


tuition  Bi#  very  yip- 

tues,  hid  stwdioteness,  Ks  .'•gentle  ohedi- 
to  it  is  mother.-  though.  they  the 


by  the  h**nniingr  of  ulw]  xhe  flutte* 

of.  a thtinsoml  bamit’^.  Both  lost  in 
their  tender  .youth'.  father  anil  empire 
alike;  Uuh  found  iri  a foreign  iMooavehy 
like  edneaUVm  ami  practice  m arm*  denied 
them  hi  V run*  re.  Both  possessed^  with 
their  fathers  ciaioisrto  a chimerical  roy- 
alty"* their  mothers  gentleness 
Both  died  in  the  #*i* *ru in v*:  c>?  lifts  one  id 
l-^vutT-th-rer.  and'  Uw  other  at 
orie.  loiviriir  known  nothing  of  the  com- 
itton  jdyi-Vkf-Iifiv.-  They  aa  Nupalyoh 


sitiye  nature,  smited  to  grew  irksome 
ey^n  to  Imnself.  HV;  felt  lie  rinfsi;  do 
sotrietJnh.e:  to  proive,  that  he  wa£  a Boiia- 
parte ^ winn  uf  aettim  and  of  mr.  There 
. s? . enough  iri  Europe  oflufe, 
hut  he  eoulii  tint  enlbst  muter  the  Hafir  that 
{danced  1mm  like  -any  other .young  soldier 
of  fortune  He  must  observe  all  nation- 


Tm:  Litr  rRcKep/isirf.mAiy  sapoi&on  ir 


litienl  future  before  him 


At  Last ••tlk^-yJjhk 
•lory  ' nicely  at-  Isanduhi  jeav'e  him 
hid  opportunity.  The  dmnjhiv^  savage 
had  no  friemis  wliose  hostility  ehuid  em 
hurras*  any  Emy^ror  of  Fmuee.  Prr ri^e 

Lmm  days , in  a letter,  remit!  y publi<l>edv 
'1  took  e<*'40>ri  of  no  uw*.  omi  iv.nm  in 
the  iWisinn  in  ffyti  y -eight  hours.’'  The 
poor  lad  jrnairuied  lie  was  a persrm  of 


in 
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great  energy  for  deciding  so  important  a 
matter  so  promptly,  and  dwells  upon  it. 
“Nothing  could  make  me  hesitate  for  a 
moment — a fact  which  will  not  astonish 
those  who  know  me.  But  how  many 
people  know  me  ?”  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
this  gentle,  tender  soul  deceiving  itself  in 
this  way.  14 1 am  truly  ashamed  of  hav- 
ing to  speak  thus  of  myself,”  he  contin- 
ues, 4 4 but  I desire  to  dispel  the  doubts 
which  have  on  some  occasions  been  mani- 
fested concerning  the  energy  of  my  will. 

• When  one  belongs  to  a race  of  war- 

riors, it  is  only  with  the  steel  in  your 
hand  that  you  can  prove  what  you  are.” 
And  so  he  went  away,  after  seriously 
making  his  will,  and  confessing  his  little 
sins,  and  embracing  the  mother  who  loved 
him.  He  had  letters  from  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  to  Lord  Chelmsford  telling 
him  in  effect  to  let  the  Prince  amuse  him- 
self, but  not  run  any  risks ; and  to  the 
common  eye  his  holiday  was  no  more 
dangerous  than  a game  of  polo.  But  in 
his  first  skirmish  he  fell,  hacked  to  swift 
death  by  Zulu  spears.  The  whole  world 
was  sorry  for  him,  and  England  was 
quite  nervous  in  her  grief ; and  in  her  ea- 
ger desire  to  punish  somebody  for  it,  she 
seems  to  have  made  a scape-goat  of  the 
young  Lieutenant  Carey,  who,  in  the  hur- 
ry of  mounting,  thought  more  of  his  own 
life  and  his  own  mother  than  he  did  of 
the  life  of  Prince  Louis  and  the  grief  of 
an  empress.  Would  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  have  been  better  pleased  if,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Prince,  she  had  lost  the 
whole  squad  ? It  appears  that  she  would. 

We  have  two  recollections  of  this  un- 
fortunate Prince,  to  which  his  cruel  fate 
has  given  a pathetic  significance.  One 
was  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Body 
in  the  year  1866,  when  the  Emperor  first 
associated  his  son  with  him  officially. 
The  splendid  Throne-Room  of  the  Louvre 
was  crowded  with  the  most  brilliant  com- 
pany of  Christendom,  with  the  great  of- 
ficers of  state,  of  the  army,  and  the  impe- 
rial household.  The  Emperor  entered 
and  took  his  place  on  the  raised  dais;  at 
his  left  sat  the  stout  Prince  Napoleon 
Jerome,  and  in  an  episcopal  robe  of  vi- 
olet silk  the  young  and  Apollo-like  eccle- 
siastic, since  Cardinal  Bonaparte,  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Canino;  while  on  his  right 
sat  the  little  Prince,  then  ten  years  of  age 
— as  sweet  and  gentle  a child  as  ever  de- 
lighted a mother’s  heart.  A year  or  two 
afterward,  on  the  reserved  terrace  of  the 


Tuileries,  we  saw  two  boys  playing  with 
their  velocipedes,  and  keenly  enjoying 
the  air  and  the  exercise.  One  of  them 
was  the  Prince  Imperial,  and  the  other 
Don  Alfonso  of  Spain ; the  former  seemed 
secure  in  the  prospect  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous throne  in  the  world,  the  other 
had  just  been  driven,  finally  as  it  seemed, 
from  a land  which  had  decreed  eternal 
banishment  to  his  race.  We  can  not 
fathom  the  immutable  will  that  rules  the 
event  of  human  fortunes:  who  could 
have  dreamed  that  in  these  few  years  the 
one  of  those  boys  would  be  lying  dead  in 
an  African  corn  field,  and  the  other,  we 
know  not  how  firmly,  established  in  the 
palace  of  his  ancestors  ? 

The  shadow  of  the  imperial  crown — of 
which  it  is  not  wise  to  speak  contemptu- 
ously, for  no  one  knows  in  what  shock  of 
elements  the  shadow  may  become  sub- 
stance— now  rests  upon  the  brow  of  Prince 
Napoleon  (Jerome),  who  is  in  many  points 
of  view  the  most  interesting  and  pictur- 
esque character  of  all  the  Bonapartes. 
He  is  the  only  one  with  royal  blood  in  his 
veins,  that  is  to  say,  with  that  especial 
kingly  ichor  which  dates  from  beyond  the 
culbute  g&ntrale  of  1789.  He  is  the  only 
orator  among  them  all,  if  we  except  Lu- 
cien.  He  is  a brilliant  and  able  speaker, 
and  his  talent  was  so  marked  in  the  Sen- 
ate that  his  detractors  asked,  4 4 Who  writes 
his  speeches  ?”  until  one  day,  in  a running 
debate  of  an  hour,  which  was  from  its  very 
nature  impromptu,  he  surpassed  himself, 
and  unhorsed  every  assailant.  He  enjoy- 
ed that  day  his  one  sweetest  taste  of  popu- 
larity. The  students  of  the  Latin  Quarter 
crowded  to  the  gates  of  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon, and  cheered  him  wildly  as  he  left  the 
hall.  He  had  another  oratorical  success 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  Napoleon  statue  at 
Ajaccio  in  1865 ; but  the  radical  sentiments 
he  uttered  there  were  so  little  to  the  taste 
of  his  imperial  cousins  that  a sharp  rebuke 
from  the  Emperor  s hand  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur , and  the  haughty  Prince  resign- 
ed every  public  function  he  had  held. 
He  played  at  opposition  and  liberality 
from  that  time  forward,  and  was  called  in 
France  the  Red  Prince,  until  the  name 
was  taken  by  the  Aery-whiskered  Carl  of 
Prussia.  Napoleon  Jerome  has  been  a 
great  traveller,  also.  He  has  classical 
tastes,  and  built  in  Paris,  near  the  Bal 
Mabille,  a Pompeiian  house,  a perfect  re- 
production of  a nobleman's  town  house 
on  the  Bay  of  Naples  two  thousand  years 
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ago.  He  looks  wonderfully  like  his  great 
unt  ie,  only  much  larger  every  way,  so 
that  Beranger  called  hint  vt&  Napoleon 
medal  dipped  in  German  fat,'1  and  anoth- 
er witty  person  described  him  as  a Napo- 
leon souffle  He  is  a man  of  remarkable 
energy  in.  speech,  and  equally  remarkable 
indolence  in  action.  A gentleman  who 
met  him  with  his  cousin  at  a country 
house  in  England,  several  years  before 
the  Second  Empire,  was  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  them.  Napoleon  Je- 
rome  talked  on  every  subject  which  was 


tures.  which  the  savages  in  their  supersti- 
tion had  spared,  for  the  Zulus  believe  that 
an  amulet  taken  from  a slain  enemy  will 
bring  his  fate  upon  the  conqueror.  It  is 
lihderstood  that  this  locket  e< m tains  the 
Charlemagne  relic,  famous*  m the  Napo- 
leon annals,  which  the  great  Emperor 
gave  to  Fastrada  his  wife  a thousand 
years  ago,  which  Otto  III.  took  from  his 
tomb,  and  which  the  city  of  Aixla-Cha- 
pelle  presetted  toN&poleon,  and  be  in  turn 
gave  to  his  beloved  Hortense.  Queen  of 
Holland.  It  was  said  to  possess  the  m&g- 


m*ct;  SAroLKOx  ikisai’akte, 


mentioned  with  great  dash  and  spirit, 
while  Louis  Napoleon  sat  silent  and  pull- 
ed his  mustache.  But  when  the  company 
mounted  for  the  day  s hunt,  the  cousins 
seemed  to  change  characters,  Jerome 
was  the  timid,  careful,  nervous  rider, 
while  Louis  became  a centaur,  and  cared 
no  more  for  ditches  and  fences  than  for 
the  thistle-down  in  his  path, 

Aji  incident  is  told  of  the  death  of  the 
Prince  Imperial  that  gives  rise  to  a long 
train  of  memories  and  suggestions.  It  is 
said  that  his  comrades  found  upon  his 
dead  body,  stripped  of  everything  else, 
an  amulet  in  a locket  covered  with  minia- 


ic  power  of  keeping  peace  in  the  family, 
and  occasional  lapses  Heed  not  invalidate 
the.  claim.  Napoleon  III.*  receiving  it 
from  his  mother,  cherished  it  in  exile  and 
Captivity,  and  finally  after  his  grandeur 
and  fall  bequeathed  it  by  a special  clause 
in  his  will  to  his  heir.  His  unhappy  son, 
inheriting  it  with  the  family  glories  and 
disasters,  wore  it  to  his  lust  fatal  field.  It 
would  be  curious  to  know  if  the  es /frit 
fort ; the  rationalist  Napoleon  Jerome, 
will  now  put  on  this  amulet  so  deeply 
connected  with  the  history  of  bis  family, 
so  closely  associated  with  all  its  splendors 
and  all  its  catastrophes. 

rM  ;qri|irm;fr=m 
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IN  the  spring  of  the  year  1873,  Miss  Juli- 
et Corson,  who  was  at  the  time  secre- 
tary of  a benevolent  institution  in  this 
city  devoted  to  teaching  women  useful 
occupations,  became  interested  in  the 
question  of  diverting  some  of  the  surplus 
of  female  labor  into  domestic  channels. 
For  two  years  her  lessons  were  given  in 
charitable  establishments.  Keenly  appre- 
ciating the  fact  that  in  the  profession  of 
cookery  might  be  opened  a new  and  hon- 
orable field  of  labor  for  women,  and  hop- 
ing by  uniting  the  best  foreign  methods 
into  one  practical  intelligible  system,  va- 
riously modified,  and  promulgated  among 
the  people,  to  introduce  a culinary  reform 
in  this  country  that  would  benefit  all,  but 
more  especially  the  working  classes,  Miss 
Corson,  in  the  fall  of  1876,  opened  a cook- 
ing school  in  New  York,  and  there  gave 
the  first  lessons  to  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  working-men  in  the  kind  of  cook- 
ery best  adapted  to  their  needs. 

In  August,  1877,  just  after  the  great 
railroad  strike,  Mis3  Corson  published  for 
free  circulation  fifty  thousand  copies  of  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  “ Fif teen-Cent  Dinners 
for  Working-Men's  Families.” 

This  work  was  eagerly  welcomed  by 
numbers  of  the  class  it  was  intended  to 
benefit,  as  many  as  two  hundred  persons 
applying  for  it  at  her  house  in  a single 
day ; but  later  Miss  Corson  was  repeated- 
ly threatened  and  warned  to  desist  from 
either  circulating  it  or  speaking  in  public, 
by  political  demagogues  and  socialists, 
who  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  working- 
men by  assuring  them  that  the  author 
was  in  league  with  the  capitalists,  and 
if  they  listened  to  her,  and  learned  how 
to  live  better  on  less  money,  employers 
would  immediately  reduce  their  wages. 
This  influence  lasted  only  for  a short  pe- 
riod, the  common-sense  of  the  laboring- 
man  coming  to  his  rescue.  Miss  Corson's 
free  lectures  are  now  attended  by  large 
and  respectful  audiences  of  this  class,  and 
she  is  also  in  constant  receipt  of  letters  of 
commendation  and  inquiry  from  the  same 
source.  At  the  school  in  St.  Mark's  Place 
young  women  and  children  from  the 
mission  schools  were  given  free  lessons 
in  kitchen  and  dining-room  work,  the 
training  they  received  being  most  admi- 
rable and  complete.  A department  de- 
voted to  teaching  plain  cooking  to  cooks 
and  the  daughters  and  wives  of  working- 


men, opened  March  13,  1877,  was  so  suc- 
cessful in  its  results  that  a number  of  la- 
dies who  had  become  interested  in  its 
progress  felt  justified  in  establishing  it  as 
a permanent  institution.  Accordingly  it 
was  incorporated  in  May,  1878,  and  its 
guiding  spirit  is  the  brave,  modest,  intelli- 
gent woman,  the  pioneer  of  culinary  re- 
form, since  it  is  to  her  efforts  New  York 
is  indebted  for  this  school  of  model  cook- 
ery, the  benefactor  of  the  working  class- 
es, for  she  teaches  them  how  to  make  two 
dishes  where  formerly  they  made  but  one ; 
and  the  friend  of  women,  for  she  has 
shown  them  the  way  to  a useful  and  hon- 
orable profession. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is 
there  such  an  abundance  of  food,  or  such 
a wasteful  extravagance,  as  in  our  own  fa- 
vored land.  Says  Miss  Corson,  in  one 
of  her  culinary  works:  “ In  Europe  prov- 
inces would  live  upon  what  is  wasted  in 
towns  here,”  and  it  is  in  this  point  she 
hopes  to  work  a reform.  It  may  be  also 
said,  in  no  country  is  there  such  a variety 
of  food,  yet  in  spite  of  this  fact  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  hear  a housekeeper  exclaim, 
as  if  she  were  at  her  wits1  end,  “What 
shall  we  have  for  dinner  to-day  ? — there 
are  only  beef,  mutton,  and  pork  to  choose 
from,  after  all.”  As  if  our  market  were 
not  teeming  with  everything  of  the  best 
from  “flood  and  field.” 

What  are  the  causes  of  this  too  com- 
mon complaint  ? The  too  close  adherence 
to  the  notions  of  our  ancestors,  who  laid 
it  down  as  a rule  that  only  certain  cuts 
and  qualities  could  be  used  for  the  “boil, 
bake — or  rather  roast — and  fry”  in  their 
kitchens ; the  disposition  to  avoid  trouble, 
as  if  anything  excellent  could  be  arrived 
at  without  trouble;  and  intolerance  of  in- 
novation in  the  shape  of  anything  savor- 
ing of  foreign  cookery. 

4 4 Come  with  me  to  the  New  York  Cook- 
ing School  to-morrow,”  said  I,  recently, 
to  one  of  these  disconsolate  housekeepers. 
“Miss  Corson  takes  her  class  to  Fulton 
Market  for  a marketing  lesson.  It  is  the 
very  thing  you  need.  Then,  after  lunch, 
attend  the  cooking  lesson,  and  learn  to 
make  a new  dish  to  set  before  your  hus- 
band. You  will  be  so  delighted,  you  will 
join  the  Ladies’  Class  at  once.” 

I “How  glad  I am  to  know  this!”  said 
| my  friend,  brightening  up.  “I  can  not 
| tell  one  piece  from  another,  and  that 
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bov -<*  -?m ■’tmti^lr  at, -the*  cnerey  of  th^> 
has  declared  a duxeu 
tint**  U*:  would  have  to  lixkr  tUr?  mill 
tty  to  km*d  him^df  In  regard  h«  Hie 
looking.  I Atri  U6t  so  much  &t  a loM:  “I 
have  uwiuaged  to  k*arn  the  attotlurd  dish** 
e*  myself,  but  i.mo  does.  need  more  Variety 
tliaw  the  tmljti&ry  ronfmo  drives.  IWl.^;' 
and  add  somo  bfeiv  duties  to  my 

The  coiir^c-  of  Kyvm^  hi  the  J^4ie^v 
h?i^  boon  adapted  tb  tbfe  u ^e  of  those, 
who  de.jfir.o-  to  combine  soon*  of  the  cle- 
gs inde*  of  iU’tisti e ixiokory  With  those  wo* 
noniiV&i  mterpktfc  which  it  is  the  duty  of* 
vvy-ry'  wmuto  to  'SKidjr.’ and  eipbracite 
marketing,  eookirig,  and  carving.  .Le.s- 
sOris  unities'  I>uy,  tod  priy&tw  class  inf. 
*M  ruction  *v* here  f i a j 1 $i  4- )>i 1 1 «v  > . f A? . 
pay  * (0 p£ed,  .tod  own  im&hcd 
<lbbsr^,  ami  single  private  K#tc^?v. 
given..  Vooouuy  in  nil  hoi ng  inculenod  us 
a virtue. 

it  *v  merry  group  t hat  picked.  I Sums* 
way ' dm  roily  through  the  .market  to  a 
prmttry  stand  next  myvwipp<  lieadvHi  i>y 
Mins  d niiei  ; (>rson  - half  a fci  » harm- 
h i5c  :yf>tog  gi'rfe* ! eUaiterm#  tod;  spatklii iz 
will*  the  .nuvoMy  of  the  trip;  uhd  *ev^ral 
sedahi  ymittgr  tmu&iBkeepec*.  fully  impress- 
ed with  their  ow  n dignity  iMtd  the  irnpnr- 


ttooe  of  the  occasion,  »mu*i£  them  my 
yotitig'  friend, 

tome  poultry  was  h>bm  <hwn  ami  laid 
on  the  stall  In  a tiVipkHng  all  niirtb 
sms  hushed,  and  a do&^n  head*  bum  for 
word  m grave  attention;  a*  Miss  Corson 
spoke  the  first  words  of  the  lesson, 

KFmdi  poultry."  said  the  Indy.  1 may 
be  klKrtvn  by  it#  full  bright  eyes,  pliable 
(Vei.  and  moist  Hkttt;;  the  l>est  is  plump 
/ut,  and  nearly  w hite;  The  feet  and  n**dk 
bjt  a chicken  suitable  for  broil  mg  an-  hn-iu 
in  piHVpoHhm  to  its  size  ; the  tip!  of  the 
breast  bone  Is  »of l attd  easily  lxoH  l»ct>yoto 
the  hfWr»J,H 

As  Miss  Corson  oorte! tided,  there  $£&»•  a 
&riprh)  putting  forth  of  slender  htorte  to 
h^itho  youth  and  tepderi^sc?  of  a pair  pf 
fowl  bought  d«ovu  n*r  tb“iv  ii^p^ction, 

a.  dpo  yhtUtfiHi . ^xpr^smh • st&l £v*>y«r  the 
vy>ht?f<mab^  <yf  fb^  ymin^  m 

one  of  them*  prdnionc^Uig  the  pair  rw?i 
lent/lk%fii:kt  tlieirt.  Hvtd  onleried  th^xn  to  be 
'sent  hotfpK  ■-;;*'■•  .*  \ V ::J  J 

Turfeys,  dmtk^  $reese,  pi^eoiis,  ^rovisr 
and  other  game  we  is*  t hen  dfscu^d ; and 
then  pj^sbig  on  to  the*  vegefeble  kirtiife.V 
the  rlass-  was  informed  r.«ucwnhi^  rt^ts’ 
tubers,  and  green  vegefabh'S. 


K^g-  if-  ;ij  W'ljl^ 

l.;,Vv-jb  JBT  g IT,  .jtjWaPjj'L  ■ ^ 
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lifts  d*dhrat£  and  wkikv  almost 

!fra:iLSi>*irtnit.  fa(.'v 

At  '0fe: point  my  young hmisekeeper,  to 

show  wiivi.r  >he  ijutl  l^*ariHHi,  fut%t 

WuL-ht  a breast,  of  lamb  for  her  Ms<m  iu 
m aftetmobu. 

At  the  clo,se  of  }Ue  b"*s on  in  meats,  the 
e[a^/ were  k*M>y  a eireUifohs  rout# t<> 
miter  ii>!)  stalk,  n'jH.m  which  wore  |*i Hut 
heup*  of  ttbtjl.  river.  lake,  arid  S^v 
Tin-  bsh  arcade,  with  its  tanks  of  water  fill- 
ed with  <|Kv.okhsl  trout.  and  its  iUmy  tmifb 
sort,  awakened  the  livelier 

interest  in  every  member  of  the  class. 

• *■  Ffaln  when  ftvsdj:  have  firm  flesh; 
bright,  donr  yy.es,  rigid  finis,  and  ruddy 
giiW*  Miss  Comm.  •‘•Lob. 

’tabs  must  be  bright:  in  color 


4 * Roots  and  iubeM!  WHtef  fceplump,  yyyir 
sited,  with  fresh,:  a-hd 

are  good  from  riy^wng  Um*  until  they 
begin  to  sprout.,  AJl  '$feep  • Vege'tabU^ ' 
should  be  very  erkp,  fn>sh/aml  juicy,  and 
*t!v  host  just  before  flfrvtariiieC' 

M:4^hroot3a«,.  her  fe,  tjVms.  ehtee.s, 

cresses,  and  other  pnVduels’  of  bVothrX; 
earth  claimed  successive  atieufi ore;  ,uul 
then  tin*  proowem  libel  avrny  1<>  the  mriaf 
stalls.  As  we  parsed  a,  group  of  lounger^ 
various  corn  monte  rfc^hedmy  u&r  , * ■ 

* * Whatever  be  those.  Bill  T’  whfciwed 
a rough  voice.  as,  softly  as  it  could; 

One  df  y >**'U h <t ny  -si'} s vm. »i s out  for  an 
uirinY ' replied  aumthw.  oracularly,  its 
owner  a pirihreaiivni  young-  felluvr  in  a 
Turkish  fex. , 

As  we  assetuhled  aminnl  a stall  laden 
wit!)  onml  Mori  of  meats.  r m«wl  of  the 
young  girls'  woe:*  u.  {j.n;o:le»i. air.  hut  the 

matron-.  nyAOisied  an  impenetrable  grav- 
ity, which  .n.oiihf  navm  any  umoum  of 
kumvji-Oirc,  *»r  iiUHVvrc  v-iwv  well  re  ‘-over 
^ c Wyy  -hr:';;  , 
riiriirii  hftptf  >vbuij  1 set\  ii.^ 
said  mm  of  the  gi Hr,  t n uni phou fiy; to  her 


immimm  p hr  pm  ppm 

and  lively  in  like  these.” 

As  the  lesHon  pK>reedod,  a Tmndmi 
questions  were  rfskrd,  ill  matured  rmhs 
<w(\  snappish,  lobsters  wav  poked  at  with 
pencils,  stupid  dams  and  reticent  ursters 
were  Imcr viewed  right  .merrily.  and  u 
Wratii-Vo^tfetug  tfkkf  was  invited  in  tel! 
When  he  arrived  from  sea  When  w 
were  leaving,  a.  ymnur  girl  tuiudly  order- 
ed u reil  snapper  for  buking,  ite  Lent  Vt^s 
mnv  at  hhtni ; and  we  then  pmewded  up 
new  u rejni iMUff 

After  litiitliemi  I i^scoHed  my  young 
h>>tisekee|»er  to ih^&y^kijftg-Sediixd.  It  &m 
;.a  into  which  ! ushered  her. 

Fifteen  or  twenty  ladies  w*em  seatcil' m 
)*ow  s before  a long  wooden  counter  or  ta- 
ble behind  which  stood  Miss  Corson,  a 
|i i^ri& ; lady,  engaged  i q ex- 
plaining the  ’mysteries-  of  a eciri$omm& 
a La.  Roy  ale.  * ' bn  the  t h»iid  ^ 


^ And  I kcuuv  ^ niaiTpw  - (amv5-,  gtriy. 
But  listen?  Miss  v lomui  te  CiphihnVvg 
about  beef/1  ; 'C;h;-'v:'y  yv'C ",  './• 

> i#  fieef  ^limiid  be  ^ briixld;  'tt^j  ##}oty' 
t^eJJ  ^trewk^d  pr.  marked  whlf  ytdlhwish 
Fftt,  lUiit  svirriHtndHl  wi ill  a tliidk  outside? 

'■  cfSkVat  y^utlon  is  brrght  ml, 
with  pjerivy  of  hur^^ , wbfte  fa C Y<>a{  aiid 
pork  should  be  of  u briglil  ties h-color. 
with  an  ahundauoc-  of  hainl;  white,  fttynii- 
franspareiit  fat.  Lamb  of  the  best  kind 
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my  friend  with  surprised  ad 
Mormon  When  Miss  CoVAtai.  taidne  i 
bi^ust  itf  bun  it,  deftly  boned,  trdmned  il 
id ^u^yttuaus  bib  h^soji  ;*  and  spread  it 
with  n tfreshin^  id  bread,  chopped  onion. 


br.^htly  polished  m tig*?*  ^vitfi  shinjni?  c#p- 
m urepa n s ami  b< »i I ers.  f rom  which  ul- 
tmW  issued  savory  odors.  On  the  d, 
J*H  eupU»:ir»i  (or  di*sh<es>  casters,  srtudb-r 
uv>u*i!s,  etc  t and  near  h}\  ou  the  vvtdr  a 


. 


w&te 
krs,d*  -i 

j 

DH 


;d' 


0*1^  * claSS. 


hbjcldwxitd  m*cril>ed  ycith  the  lesson  of  | 4 rid  ime herbs,  rolled  ii  up  nud  secured  it 
the  day.  Tw»*»s^*t#'nfcf — j*  yohncr;  » with  twine,  pJ&tre'd  it  in  a sau£ty 

man’  in  a white'aproiv  and  a.  bH&|;n  little  { pari'  on  & bed  of  -eeb-ry  carrot,  Turnip, 
nrl  in  & Frtmch.cap — &id  Mb*  Corson  u\  j parsley,’  <md  onion  rut  in  email.  pieces 
her  fLmonstniUons.  ; iukiiug  two  thin  siiy**  of  baeou  and  r Sic 

As  tfo*  lesson  pro<?e»xle4v  thl^  fctear,  con- :|  jM'fe.  w*  n>  ieiiion.  and  cavered  the  whole 
instructions  accompanying U>  the  ex-  ; with  boil  in's;  writ  or,  my  young’  hout^f:e.*;>* 
qoisite  neatness  and  method  Of  every!  er  flapped  her  h&tub  mentally , and  look- 


6^iha^; 


• < 


;<*  Oortoh  after 


ififr  lilt  ytn&il 


j wmi 
- \vr 

lift  .-*.•  A • >S  . • i • \ii '■'•■  tile 

ktM*s  $revrrt<e;  ’ Hie 
» ■ •■  • la 

vf..-:>;7;>,. 'bit: 

vif  valuable  iufr*rinutiHH  not 
’;  know*)'  m the  awr-ai^!  Aauer 
j.e&ii  h<ms*‘kv*‘[M  »•  'Never. 
. Hmidl  iMrtm  with  a Unite;  0»  it  impairs: 
tiifc  fiaMvt*  iuiil  il^.i  voy,s  the  erwpMes# ^ of 
ihe'  l.mf ; : 'hlWA^y:i«*u*  it  n\^ri  svnJi  the 

' tla.ii.iti.ly'.#ui.i-' 

iti#  t he  A>/tu»u  It » 

A lesson  m beehanjeh  aa>1 
! >une^  \y.vts  t.h«oi  jivf-m  0dlm\  eti  by  * lije 
pie  ni^tiyi t ties  ' ; •.:thv;  <te^rtV 

T>ie  dklms ..-wen.*  handed  armmd  '&>  in^pee*, 
tUm,  ftud  w#A;A>v*'‘r-  A hem 

of  •tipple Vjf  low 

1 avi^hXvr.;  a#  l hkfcd  i ek ) \ *v k 1 if|r  abound  fixe 
table.  d<d)^i;rtiMly  Anitfed  aikl  toted  tiie 
. -: , - '.’ ' ;;',r-'  'V.' V ,•; 

• ' V ,A;\Hav?-  y»xu  le*iHied  «iy 

tlfab t}\:  said  I in'  my  friend:  tvs  we 
out  to  the  Mreetv 

e;  I ajtk  brimful  of  idea*,  And  mean  to 
Uilfe  a full  roni^  «>f  Ah'  how 

many  trial  - 1 ink* lit  Imre  been  -pared  had 
f learned  how  to  cook  and  k^p  House  lie- 
fur..-  : But  1 never  dared  go  near  old  Va> 


’W  f**u 


in#  at  ine  with  heiimin^  eyeWinied 
“ I iuernivl^k1^  thai  di^h 

am  Huyi: 


it  imwj  he  4elU;ioii^  and  one  een 
buy  iVtat  part  of  Umb  or  mutton  At  >'o 
f»mV?h  i*<^t  fheHjSn  or  hind 

♦iiw^or;’  ' >/  h'y.V./^r  * ' 1 * 

The  nkij  di*h  boievl  wd  snappy 

‘ A V*  .;ri  ib'»vi  r*u.Vi thvMi-  t.i/vl),  ihoUjdl  <*t1\ 

er*  in  the^tnn^  ftiyleA  satil 

MiM :&hc?' -^ored.  it*  ^ide^R  and 
ihu  ;'‘!jf^  vvoh  *<?!(*«  of  tt!id 

X^oeerMBd  Hi  Wf.yj*  'mt.-rmr  with  a dress- 
.Wtf'nf  •y.utk^il  Mr*.;*.*  -iva-t-md  with  tliyme. 
fate  ihi  ^vfi^iUuxC  di»)i", ,'tlw?.  ;‘i> li  v^s  laid 
on  a h^U  e^etHhl  es  i \ \ a Hiihibff'iUiiu  a 
M»mit  jbpp'O'  .u  Hot  wAtef  (♦..ured  hi:  ami 
the  lidi  the  oreH 

• know-  how4  to  dc*  — - 

•^vAn.- yehi^perett  rny  frie ik1(  Ah  >lif^ 
• Dp^oH’  Ahhbu^.ip.'tHl  Unit  frhe  ^oirfg  to 
preiKity:'  a v\^  of  Wf  fr»r  r<Mi-nue.  A 
new  lijflit,  howerrfcr.  da  wiled  on  her  couh- 
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let’s  kitchen ; she  would  have  driven  me 
out  with  the  broom  or  the  carving-knife. 
Ah ! there  is  no  monarchy  more  absolute 
than  a favorite  old  cook’s.  Thank  Heav- 
en, my  Ellen  is  stupid  and  good-natured  f ’ 

“ If  she  is  willing  to  learn,  I would 
send  her  to  the  Cooks’  Class  at  once. 
There's  our  Bridget,  for  example,  just  as 
you  describe  Ellen.  When  I proposed  to 
her  to*  take  lessons,  and  described  what  it 
was  like,  the  honest  creature  exclaimed : 
‘ Faix,  ma’am,  an’  it’s  me  that  will  go  to 
plaze  ye ; an’  if  Bridget  Ryan  don't  have 
the  makin's  of  a fust-class  cook  afther  the 
tachin’,  may  the  divil — savin’  your  pris- 
ince — run  away  wid  her!’  Send  Ellen, 
and  give  her  a trial  to-morrow.  Bridget 
is  growing  such  a treasure,  one  does  not 
mind  the  cost  of  teaching  at  all.” 

I dropped  in  next  day  upon  the  Cooks’ 
Class,  taking  a young  friend  with  me 
who  was  about  to  be  married.  I met 
her  on  my  way  down  town,  and  in  the 
course  of  conversation  about  her  future 
life  she  told  me  she  intended  to  save  up 
money  to  buy  a billiard  table,  remarking, 
innocently:  “ It  will  be  such  a good  thing 
to  keep  my  husband  at  home  with.  You 
know,  if  he  has  the  proper  sort  of  amuse- 
ment at  home,  he  won't  go  off  to  clubs, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.” 

“My  dear  girl,”  replied  I,  “did  you 
ever  hear  the  old  saying,  ‘The  way  to 
reach  a man  is  through  his  stomach’  ? 
Learn  to  be  a good  economical  cook  and 
housekeeper.” 

“ Why,  how  can  I do  that  ? I have  no 
time,  and  Ann  won’t  let  me  put  my  head 
in  the  kitchen.” 

“Come  with  me  to  the  Cooking  School : 
it  is  the  Plain  Cooks’  Class  this  after- 
noon. The  instruction  is  not  only  for 
domestics,  but  for  young  housewives  be- 
ginning, or  about  to  begin,  married  life 
in  comfortable  circumstances — for  in- 
stance, as  you  and  Charlie  expect  to.” 

The  room  as  we  entered  looked  cheer- 
ful enough,  with  its  neat  table,  warm 
range,  and  copper  utensils  sending  forth 
a cloud  of  fragrant  steam.  Five  or  six 
neatly  dressed  women  sat  watching  Miss 
Corson  intently,  among  them  Bridget 
and  Ellen,  with  faces  beaming  and  smil- 
ing till  they  showed  rows  of  teeth  as 
white  as  the  snowy  aprons  under  which 
their  hands  were  folded.  A couple  of 
prettily  dressed,  sweet-looking  girls  also 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  lesson ; 
and  all  seemed  pleased  but  one  woman, 


who  sat  near  the  table  with  hands  folded 
on  her  chest,  nose  in  the  air,  and  a gen- 
eral air  of  protest  about  her  whole  body, 
that  said  as  plain  as  words:  “I  don’t  be- 
lave  in  none  o’  your  nonsinse.  I'm  here 
because  of  the  missus.  The  likes  o’  ye 
can't  tache  me  nothin’.” 

The  first  dish  was  “roast  duck  and 
water-cresses.”  Directions  were  given 
for  drawing,  trussing,  dressing,  and 
roasting.  A fowl  was  then  prepared  for 
boiling,  with  oyster  sauce.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a pair  of  pigeons,  which  furnish- 
ed a boning  lesson. 

“If  a cook,”  said  Miss  Corson,  as  she 
prepared  the  pigeons,  “can  draw  her 
birds  without  mangling  or  soiling  them, 
and  then  prepare  them  so  as  to  combine 
an  inviting  appearance  with  an  enjoyable 
flavor,  she  proves  that  she  has  pursued 
her  art  with  taste  and  discretion ; so  it  will 
be  well  to  attend  carefully  to  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  this  lesson.” 

Two  pigeons  were  next  in  order  for 
broiling.  These  were  split  down  the  back, 
the  entrails  removed,  the  birds  wiped 
clean  with  a damp  cloth,  and  placed  in 
readiness  for  the  gridiron.  A fowl  was 
then  cut  in  joints,  a lesson  in  fricassee 
given,  and  the  class  broke  up  with  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  for  the  “nate, 
tidy  body,”  the  “knowledgeable  leddy,” 
and  the  “wise  young  woman,”  as  they 
variously  called  their  instructor. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  small 
children,  from  their  volatile  temperaments 
and  forgetfulness,  can  not  be  taught  or 
trusted  with  cookery.  Miss  Corson  has 
proved  quite  the  contrary.  Last  year  she 
had  a class  of  children  from  the  New 
York  Home  for  Soldiers’  Families;  this 
year  ten  of  them  do  the  entire  cooking  for 
the  inmates,  at  least  150,  in  that  institu- 
tion. In  all  the  classes  of  the  New  York 
Cooking  School  no  pupils  are  more  indus- 
trious, helpful,  and  intelligent  than  the 
little  children  from  the  mission  schools 
and  charitable  institutions. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  children’s  classes 
are  the  most  charming  and  useful  and  im- 
portant, for  the  wholesome  effect  they  will 
have  on  the  strata  of  society  they  repre- 
sent. The  artisan  course  of  instruction 
for  these  little  folks  and  elder  girls  com- 
prises the  preparation  and  cooking  of  sim- 
ple dishes,  setting  the  table,  bringing  in 
the  dinner,  waiting  at  table,  removing 
and  washing  soiled  dishes,  and  regulating 
kitchen  and  dining-room. 
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; some  out* ItivfetiK* 

A 'dozen.  termk  were  he l<i  up  ur  o.arc 
Srfctirt^r  :--oiu>  i^f  ib  ekles?  • girls,  who 
tome  M4  stand  bjv  fi&r  st dty 

Cor»m,  t*ii^t£*  14  p a ^hitrp, 
kiiifty  deftly  em  off  the  Whole  jud#  phw 
of  fillet  of  the  fish  entiiny  hip)  iheit  bandy 
in#  thff  knife  "tie  the  A^tcliful  girl  at  her 
side,  .grave  miJHife  front  'time  u> 

time,  which  were  lptlowed  «c«  accurately 
that 

lying.  ^kiu  side  down,  on  the  efmiiier. 
Miss  fJorscti,  then  taking'  the  knife,  show- 
>h!  the  cliVNN  how  to  .‘.'t!j  tlie  ill  lets  clean 
from  the  skm, ' . , 

Meanwhile  another  I d t le  gift  is  called 
for  toniakcthe  bieudmg.  With  llfislied 
elundcs  and  an  air  of  importance,  a Is  tile 
• J&jHs£ W^k  Tipi  »me«  the  ti>llerVHiul 

vi^ormfsiy  rolls  the  i>  ranker**  mbs  to  pnvr- 
d?J\  heats  nn  egg  tip  with  a ^Krmful  of 
water,  and  retires;  Tlie  ehigr  $irk  Winr 
hr  f his  time  huK  pretktffd  the  renmimng 
fillets,  breads  them,  dips  them  in'  the  vyy. 
KJMlI  in  Die  bmul  mai  Jays  \h\*m  on 

u ifeli  in  readiness.  to  lie  fried  a del  ice  tv 
hmwn  in  srituki  ngjvqt  1 itTd . 

ha  ve  a n ice  bong  left > sli all  rre  thWiW’ii 
away,  or  use  it  h I IJlUffcjt  Me* 

gri  l ied  We  av  i 1 1 take  so  sue  m nstaid  m i b 
pepper.  salad-oil J aiui  Armegar ~ihak^  h 
fMistt*  of  them.  ami  spread  it  over  llm  kme. 
Thru  he  ns  broil  it  on  m\  oiled  grulmm.. 
and  tffmrwml  serve  it  with  sprigs  of  piifjjtf; 
iRy  or  slie^  of  lemon  Nm\w  he^ules  tlhcf 
til  lets  fmm  ijtp  iish;y  we  have  t hiSbVitRhiiig:; 
two  delirious  dishes  where  people  com- 
monly oiiike  hut  one.’' 

The  children.  hvobed  very  wise,  a'lbtle 
hungry  for  t be  noth Iwz  ffeaai*  and  ascend*- 
i rigl  y iiiti-rested „ iSjjf  tfiffJfcUi&Tfl t<^k 
place,  lipscevfei|OT^ji5|i • * ■•* { * 1 Mile. earls  ivn>s> 
ch  i led  for  t o tVnik^  ‘ V teunn  eeii st  urdy  * awti 
one  to  make  • * M id  re  d1  Hotel  Butier."  A ll 
(lb> . hftfuta  went  op  at  once  m the  mere 
liientiofi  of  eii,sturd&  The  fortunate  girls 
who  v .-S'  riiMscfi  puuvhed  around  behind 
tfie  coanlor,  ami  tike  crstgn<*<j  retuoind-r 
Suksided  iiito  placid  ;»Urm ion. 

. One  of  the  little  inidds  l>f*at  the  eggs 
I tidily,  while  the  other,  sweetenirjg  and 
flavoring  a quart  *>f  niilk  a<SDordmg  to 
iUrer>ti<»fj>  s.H  it  on  the  lire  tk  boih  sti3r- 
mv.r  K candidly;  then  a sieve  was  held 
oyer  the  beRten  eggSv  the  milk  with  it* 
ieason  rind  and  sugar  strained  tiiCTv vn, 
then  pmu'tsl  into  gu|>$>  whieU  were  placed 


crRfAua. 


I 


\ii  a baking- pan  With  hot  water  'surniuncl- 
mg  them.  The  little  girl  then  cautiously 
did  the  |mn  into  the  oven,  her  face  aglow 
with  pride  in  the  safe  performance  of  her 
task.  Meanwhile  the  third  little  damsel 
bad  chopped  her  parsley,  mixed  it  with 
m ounce  of  butter,  a tea-spoonful  of  leni- 
m juice,  and  a little  salt  and  pepper*  after 
which  she  retired  to  her  seat,  and  another 
small  child  came  forward  to  drop  the  til- 
let*  in  the  smoking  lard.  All  the  class 
jot  the  lefttl  M>  eas! 

g Inures  at  the  elpek,  As  they 
• wes*  slowly  drawn  forth  from  the  oven 
and  placed  upon  the  table,  the  lesson 
cou>d  tided.  £be  children  crowded  around 
to  and  rrv’»e,ive their  shares  of 'the  dim 
is  I n fctttjt l * •>  t1*-  L-s.smi.  Liu  !•■  tin 
Ik-  .>  popped  up  mvsterioiisiv  to  receive 
thy  >v  »?U  -mvi  »ed  da  inti  e&  Hats  stud  sha  w Is 
w to^iiy  douoedi,  t he  little  dn.es  hm* 
fid  **m  of  doolTH,  and  pausing  on 
tfee  pavement,  coood  and  fluttered 
witS  ^faction  over  the  contents  of 


their  little  pails  like  so  many  doves  in  a 
dovecote  peeking  corn. 

Watching  the.  innocents  for  a .moment, 
we  hurried  away,  feeling  that  the  New 
York  Cooking  School  is  an  institution 
worthy  of  good  people's  patronage  and 
praise,  not  only  for  its  sending  out  young 
housekeepers  educated  in  the  economic 
principles  of  cookery,  but  because  of  the 
grand  work 
it  is  doing 
in  t(’:e*Ling 

the  ehiidfcU  • ^ ■ L 

of  the  poorer  Ji 

Classes.  ^fy 
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Go  gle 


Original  fiw 


CHIGAN 
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TI1E  CITY  OV  ATI.A^TA- 

VTLA.NT..Y,  Ukj  (troson)  nn-t j-> >!»■  <!is  of 
hind,  a iife&ry  peunUap 
for  a Southern  town.  who  ha  ve 

spoken  of  the  city  aa  the  k Chi< uygi*.  of  the 
South/'  appear  to  fj^vo  struck:  nut  very 
wide  M the  rmvrk.  a^.t  there 

wa*  tmtjbio^  ai  all  here:  Map*  of  tfye  p*y 
ru*I,  very  minute  and  >im'fd’l  hi  t)>cir  to* 
po^ra)hiy.  efum  uit  plawe,  Ail  the 
yva^ou  roads  ecu  trail  at  person  r , at  Mari* 
ilta,  ami  at  Oinfon.  Creek*  ;&ud  {/hero* 


ishdy  ‘W  1#$3  charted  were  granted  to 
several  ulterior  i^dway  rmop^foe*/  It 
: wttv  hI*o  rail* 

why  cfohrmuiiO  aihiu  with  Vtj>y.  West  and 
NorJUweKt.  in  the  |foipe  Of-  d trunk  Uoe, 
j>i  the  ailvfintae-^  *d  »*hidi  alt  the  ulte- 
rior tiwfo  vnuht  *tmrt\  ; ’ T&frfei&tUfa- 
wa*  therefore  eOhauluKl,  h-bd  jti  1$R$  «yi 
aei  was  xi{t}imy^d  indbwrifoig  the  enm* 
^fruA/liiaj  of  h.  hfo  way  f fowl  the  Tniuiv 
*oo  line,  near  t he  Ten oessee  tti ree.  W J;ifo 

south  western  bank  of  th-  CluOrahv.it; 
Rlv»^t  r ut  a fvOirtr  nuist  eiigihU*  for  ike 
vlnvmue  »>f  l'P;i!H*li  road*  the  nee.  to  Ath- 
ens. M'<».d’s;»u.  \\t jh-dfrevilh'.  ‘iwuxy  t h,  dim! 
Cuhimhiish  A Survey  «.va.s  math*  ,kv*ov| 
id^tiy- ' d rhi ‘ i I.  ivvfofofodi  that  at  pm  point, 
miles  eut  lif  the  rlj;*M;ihiV»»uheiyf 
of  the  Bide  jfoii#  i me  everted  m 

>ik*1i  a mamwe  that  a liaUuut  eOdfiY 


\vws  hardly  rveu  & • u\  \\tih 

point,  The  turnpike  Kdwfon  tM^or 
Atfht" paw*  th  tyiigb  fo 
and  no  large  riv-  v furnished  fuedii.ie.w  for 
l lawtgm  txm,  iir  ufooy  d power  fonwye  hue 
elnunry.  How  then  hid  Allium  e.,ne 
u>  eN>>i  at  ah;  $lld,  mneh  iji.nt-,  how  dal 

*i*t.*u%  A u^usta,  Sayfoyfoiii .':  mid 

the  rtSt.  * ' ' ; / , '\  ’ / ’ A ' y '" , ' 

The  a imver  is  fou h'd  if i tYoK  Kort] - -ivai} 

■ vvitv^;,  ••  * _ C v A A * ;y  C:  ;*A 

AManU  is  a •’df0"‘  n^vn;  o?/*  wm-*  jmji 
where  she  is  by  art  L-’U ;sbV( are  rallied' 


THE  CITY  OF  ATLANTA 


tnmd  for  all  the  most  likely  routes  of 
railway  communication  then  surveyed  or 
likely  to  be  laid  out.  Here,  then,  right 
«>nt  in  the  woods,  it  was  resolved  to  be- 
-rin  the  " . Slate*'  rail  way  north  to  the  Ten- 
nessee line,  and  the  spot  naturally  came 
n»  lie  known  as  “ Terminus." 

Passengers  on  the  Air  Line  road  to 
Washington  will  remember  a little  break- 
fast station  called  Central,  up.  in  the 
fuouutain*  of  Western  South  Carolina. 
As  the  train  comes  round  the  bend  of  the 
bill,  and  slows  up,  a dinner-bell  is  heard, 
and  the  eye  takes  in  a white  building, 
with  a long  cool  piazza,  where  stands  a 
man  whose  genial  smiling  face  and  fat 
throat,  whose  generous  amplitude  of 
whist  und  solid  support  of  legs,  augur 
well  for  the  fare  that  awaits  within.  He 
rings  the  bell  steadily  with  ope  hand,  and 
with  the  other  busily  welcomes  the  pas- 
angers  as  though  they  were  all  old 
friends.  Then  how  urgently  he  presses 
upon  you  a choice  of  go<xl  things  ! how 
distressed  he  is  if  you  do  not  eat  as  heart- 
ily as  he  thinks  you  ought ! how  solicit- 
ous to  assure  you  that  there  is  time 
fcuoogh  J and  with  vrfiat  benignity,  mild- 
ly protesting  against  the  necessity,  does 
hr  take  your  fifty  cents!  Do  you  won- 
der that  he  is  known  from  one  end  of  the 
Cotton  States  to  the  other,  atul  that  ev- 
erybody loves  ‘‘Cousin  John”  Thrasher  ( 
TIm?  path  to  a man's  heart  lies  through 
hh  stomach,  it  is  said,  and  this  generous, 
msy-naiured  caterer  has  secured  the  right 
of  way  in  this  part  of  the  world.  Well, 
die  point  of  this  digression  is  that  u Cous- 
in John”  is  tlie  original  oldest  inhabitant 
of  Atlanta,  because,  in  18:19  he  came  here 
and  built  the  first  house.  Soon  after, 
other  families  settled  at  Terminus,  and 
Mr.  Thrasher  opened  a store;  hut  he  hud 
little  faith  in  the  future  of  the  village,  for 
in  1842  * Cousin  John”  sold  out,  for  a few 
hundreds,  land  now  worth  half  a million 
o*  more,  ami  departed. 

Patience  fails  to  recount  the  growth  of 
the  settlement  into  a village,  and  the  ex- 
ptmsion  of  tin*  village  into  the  city  which 
oo*  calls  itself  a metropolis.  It  seems 
to  have  been  essentially  a pioneer  town, 
owing  ins  life  wholly  to  the  railways, 
augmenting  its  size  as  new  lines  were 
ojjened  and  the  business  of  the  older 
mads  increased.  It  was  in  1842  that  the 
first  locomotive  was  seen  in  Atlanta.,  It 
did  not  come,  as  locomotives  usually  do, 
apon  tracks  laid  up  to  that  point,  but  was 


dragged  across  the  country  from  Madi- 
son—then  the  terminus  of  the  Georgia 
R&i  1 load — upon  a wagon  drawn  by  six- 
teen mules.  To  most  of  the  rustics  of 
that  region  a locomotive  was  a novel 
sight,  and  they  gathered  in  a great  crowd 
to  witness  its  trial  trip.  The  engineer 
saw  a chance  for  a practical  joke,  and 
claiming  that  he  must  have  help  to  get 


COUSJX  JOII.V  THRASHER. 


the  machine  started  for  the  first  time, 
persuaded  a great  number  of  young  men 
to  push.  Their  first  efforts  Were  of  no 
avail,  and  the  crowd  began  to  jeer  at  the 
engineer.  But  he  induced  them  to  make 
a second  trial , and  just  as  they  wore  put- 
ting forth  their  strength  prodigiously,  he 
turned  on  the  steam,  and  sprang  from 
under  them,  leaving  a sprawling  and 
dusty  crowd  to  take  Ids  place  as  the  butt 
of  rustic  raillery. 

This  same  year  also  witnessed  the  first 
sale  of  real  estate  by  public  auction,  und 
one  of  those  three  town  lots,  bought  then 
for  an  insignificant  sum*  has  remained 
ever  since  in  the  hands  of  its  original  pur- 
chaser. It  stands  at  the  very  centre  of 
business,  is  covered  by  a block  of  brick 
buildings,  and  simply  by  increase  of  value 
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Untori  lia^engV'T.  station.  which 
^as  ac^epk'd  by  Vhe  mil  roads, 
bringing  iV<  centre  i>f  gn>*vtb 
ill  the  tow to  timl  spot 
Thus  ‘ 


was  bist  4iqd  loadg 

hut  the  city  inemtsed  m popyila* 

^ tiou,  goi  Hd  ojf  ‘tim  v^iiJHitaVVlie-,; 
^ , mefrt  whu?h  bad  pmlcaiiiuated 
in  her  earlhr  history,  mlutrated 
iS,  tb  ^ mu  utry  people  forearm*.  m 
■/&  the 

f . pwverg  h*g&} 1 pjevUgge}*  xjf,'.# '. 
touncinpiUitv;  took  to  Itself 
riiv- liUe  vsy*  and  pride,  ami 
asserted  herself  k>  hx  tlfo  $rUr.  hi 

ili.4*  SuMiii,  tlumigh  M-liir/tl  tlH 

etmifj.iere*  to<l  fonth 

the  North*  est  juUat  pa#sy  > , , ; , 
The  irfaj*  **(  Atlanta,  frfovws  f 
circular  ime  • repK^niing:  iho 
bottndai^,  IMifl  having  for  its 
centre  the  railway  station.  The 
’hadhifc  is  out*  apd  a half  mites 
Within  ill is  ourlr*  tand  some: 
ivliiit  also  outride  of  iu  is  un  ar 
ray  of  streets  ^ tdti^ly  im,ig!iliir 
■ t^a^’gtoi  wfoidbr  bow  it  w^/pos* 
sibfo  tliey  OTof  ^>h{d  li&r»>'  been 

hr? ill  up  In  that  way  They  go 
Cn*»kod  where  it  would  have 
))eeM  >^ai>;ier  fo  jgfo'^raighi,  sltoy 
fcrhfo  a ugh*  * here  $ Sij hare  *>pr 
her  could  U*  tmule  with  l«ss.  eh 
fori,  anil  eotw  to  a.  sudden  Hop 

hr  tun 

most  onesfreeted  pcdhU.  The 
evphvrtHtiori  ra  read^  iind 
in  i mis  o n e?  of  t he  Ibiloh  co^y 
• |>atbs\  'are- 

rbforn thied  .the  pattern  of  lov.  ee 
Nrwr  Vork,  It  must  he  re'rnerh' 


)iC^  kiiAU4  YKHari. 


now  terms  a stm^  forimuy  giving  a large  rKgsed  at  *W 
annual  yield  to  its  nwiu-r;  mirth  and  smjtl 

:;Spo<wihit«»m  in  r^lysiair  smvu  began,  ui-ar  rambling 

ho  weve  r,  - when  y fow&s.  $&u ' Btetf  the ; pte  tetMf iiv  ■•  ofoffus ; ' 

dictum  of  Jolm  C/Oalhtmiymadf:  years  jug<v extended  ) 
hefojyy  that  AtJaii tu-  mfoid  by  the  p;»e:  sw>y  attempt  x>t  A 
iippoibs  of  Crporggy.  was  a:l>« hit  t>y  he  v%V-  from  t/lm  jmietio 
lietk  Before  im'uay  yvm-s  kov  r price*  .rf^ad  til  M&riett 
w»>re.  a.skyel  for  pjpfip^rtyy  ar*d . tfijri\&  re^-:  Street,'.  wUli 

fp i! red  tiiat  Wteitf  £>ul  of : it(I  diction 

vufoik  It  was  syippiirsed  5d  drstlU^t  the  K.n*etd . Not,  fa, 

ti.\vn  would  hr  }u)\h  ihs?am:>'  VV‘-M.  ro*  idd.  jHaOr*;  <s 

ut  its  preseuf  poyhhuu  0?mI  money  w^s  h*  vaO<ny» 
veshxl . ill  that  . : The;ti:  a dovw^  Mpyi^  A few 

lanffovwner  gAye  tfite-  of.  tho  pfbsyut  tavern  v famfoik 


ill rough  Georgia  as  the  White  Hall.  The  pole  at  your  elbow  Wars  the  little  red 
two  crooked  roads  leading  north  and  box  that  carries  the  electric  tin -alarm  to 
south  thus  became  Peach  tree  and  White-  ever- ready  steamers  and  ladder  trucks; 
hall  streets:  and  in  the  ease  of  the  latter  the  lamp  post  serves  as  standard  for  the 
?t  is  told  that  the  detour  made  by  the  mail  drop  letter  box ; and  a policeman  in 
stage-driver  in  ^roin^r  about  a bad  mud-  full  uniform  will  assist  you  into  a street 
hole  one  winter  is  preserved  by  an  elbow  ear  for  any  part  of  the  city,  if  you  need 
in  t He  street.  The  bend  is  there,  certain!  v.  the  help  of  the  ‘force/’  There  are 


banks,  arid,  boards  of 
trade,  and  business 
. ■ S ■ v . - ' ' a jfttJ  all 

the  rest  of  the  list 
of  “modern  conven 
from  artificial 
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tcnees, 

ice  to  h Turkish  bath  or  a complete  sys- 
tem of  telephonic  communication  Yet, 
however  comfortable  this  is  for  the  citi- 
zen, it  has  the  drawback  to  the  maga- 
zine writer  and  mn>t  that  it  makes  At 
lanta  too  much  like  a hundred  other  lajpjre 
towns  with  which  wo  are  all  acquaint- 
ed in  the  North,  and  leaves  less  that  is 
peculiar,  rho  motorist  ie,  and  picuut^fUC 
than  perhaps  exists  in  any  other  city  in 
the  .South.  Site  looks  to  me  more  like  a 
Western  tow  n,  since  lier  ne\vuess  and  en- 
terprise Inmlly iiifiliuate  her  with  Augusta. 
Savannah.  Mobile,  and  tie*  rest  of  tie* 
sleepy  cotton  markets,  whose  growth,  if 
they  have  any,  is  impetreptilde,  and 
whose  pulse  beats  with  only  a faint  flutter. 

Yet  there  are  certain  features  that  strike 
the  stranger  A eye.  On  Monday  you  may 
see  tall,  straight  m*Lr!’n  girls  marching 
through  the  street  carrying  enormous 


but  the  evidence  of  the  “ chuck-hole'1  has 
gone,  or  rather  it  is  distributed  through- 
out a mile  of  bad  paving.  Then  the  three 
railway  lines  introduced  new  factors  of 
discord,  ami  finally  the  owners  of  the 
original  half-dozen  farms  and  land  lots 
each  laid  out  streets  for  himself  entirely 
irrespective  of  it  is  neighbor.  The  result 
is  a city  in  some  parts  easy,  and  in  others 
very  ddlieult.  to  get  a hunt  in.  and  which. 
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1 phHhhIv 

in  line  until  the 

'>»niluU  Op;,  lis. 

This  delay  in  a 

post-office  which  supports  the  delivery 
system  looks  like  a “ relic" ; but  every- 
body has  time  enough  in  Georgia. 

On  certain  days  you  will  hear  the  beat- 
ing of  triangles,  and  have  your  attention 
attracted  to  the  red  flag  of  the  curb  stone 
auctioneer,  whose,  volubility  will  he  heard 
above  the  din  of  traffic.  These  out-of-door 
auctions  are  always  amusing,  and  the 
crowd  of  negroes,  4 4 poor  whites/’  and 
loungers  that  they  gather  afford  an  inter- 
esting study  to  the  lover  of  physiognomy. 
It  is  like  a hit  of  the  Bowery  or  Chatham 
Street  turned  out  of  doors;  but  the  arti- 
cles sold  are  more  miscellaneous  and 
wretched.  You  may  buy  worn-out  stoves 
and  tables,  second-hand  bacon,  muddy 
croquet  sets,  rubber  hose  of  one  kind  and 
cotton  hose  of  quite  another.  canary-bird#, 
lutt  racks,  baby  carriages,  old  fruit  jars, 
clothing,  bath  tubs,  straw  sun -linnets 
and  hats,  squirrel  cages,  carpets*  books, 
bedclothes  made  '■**  befoli  de  wall/’  sweet- 
oil,  saws,  crockery,  iron  garden  settees, 
ice-cream  freezers,  saddles,  window-sashes 
—everything  out  of  time  and  miserable, 
from  a jxiir  of  snuffers  to  a horse  and 
wagon  alive  and  harnessed. 

As  yet  Atlanta  ha#  no  market -house: 
hut  it  is  proposed  to  build  one  at  an  early 
day.  which  shall  be  supported  upon  arch- 


| : y y ] ! handle*  of  soil- 

; am i puthes  upon 

their  i » cads;  or  it 
man  with  it  great 
stack  of  home  - made,  uupahited,  and 
splint-bottomed  chairs,  out  from  among 
the  white  legs  and  rungs  of  which  his 
black  visage  peers  curiously  ; or  urchins 
under  baskets  of  flowers  poised  like 
crowns.  Troops  of  little  black  boys, 
bare-footed,  hare-headed,  and  ragged  “to 
a degree/1  as  a certain  English  novel- 
ist is  fond  of  expressing  it,  go  about  car- 
rying bags  in  which  they  gather  up  rags 
in  a manner  wholly  different  from  the 
New  York  chiffoniers.  At  certain  cor- 
ners stand  farmers  in  scant  clothing  of 
homespun,  and  the  most  bucolic  of  man- 
ners, waiting  for  some  one  to  buy  for  a 
dollar,  or  even  half  a dollar,  the  little 
lore!  of  wood  piled  up  <>n  the  centre  of  a 
hone* -made  wagon  so  diminutive  that  two 
meti  could  walk  away  with  the  whole  af- 
fair, while  a third  carried  the  mule  under 
his  arm.  It  is  great  fun.  too,  to  go  to  the 
post-office  after  the  arrival  of  the  noou 
mails  from  the  North/  The  office  closes 
it&  windows,  although  it  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  ami  devotes  itself  to  the  task 
of  distribution.  Meanwhile  a crowd  ac- 
cumulate— mostly  the  rabble  who  get  a 
letter  about  once  in  four  weeks,  hut  mix- 
ed up  of  all  sorts— and  amuse  themselves 
l>y  making  remarks  not  always  compli- 
mentary to  the  rule  of  the  office,  or 


railway  track**  htiivrocn  Wfliffr 
lulling  Brfiad  atntfriiV  This  would  util- 
ize oitiS  ftamlsomeljri  iymi-a  >^iuee/v 

fta*  it  a IwOinotive  should.  ^fjlpdfc  ljts 
feaWy  uirtltft*  them  wouldn't  the  rise  in 


Ipflie  so  sudden  us  to  .disturb  the  j this,  yon . n 
vd^rfei?  i.j'tog,'  Y»*u 

Ae-aimr  even?  tit  the  trttre.il pf’^  life  in  brush  >> 

4 'vvhhih  may  oimyuiy  nr. i he  a m us-  midr.  Fi 
••..  :>  hss  oonbiet  >mb.  the  brush  fiend,.'  you  >ny  ” 
!%  * um  or  I'ar.Uer  this  species  of  imp,  for  • in  eh,  and. I 
fern '&M : inmrri htft v'uin al s,  find)*  its  home  turn  your 
'■&  th&U'<k*j+ i.  and  there  lies  in  wait  for  the  relax  the  d 
tourist  a.*,  ibe  spider  eroiietiek  in  he  is  far  be 
q?i:v;  .unhdpunop  of  its  uiMseine  meal  room,  nod 
You  HsfSr  the  *li>or  ami  walk  half  Wav  down  yoiii 
&piH<  tiie  Miurhle  d»Mvr.  when  you  feel  a glances  .at 
stroke  up«>.fi  'yoiU‘  dioulders,  and  being:  sat >si 
turn  vmir  head  0*  see  <i|i  \iplifted  wliisk  m hesitates,  s< 
>he  baml  of  a darky,  who  grin*  in  a row-  sound  hi  h&\ 
•dliab/ry  manner.  But  you  harden  ybu  r yah  j i ke 
»'•:>■*:.  proc>;*-d  o*  the  register  and  lend  out  of  hi# 
your  aufo$^ph  in  Support  of  the  end*  brodm,  T 
n*w  1 ity ' *#"  the  liouse  to  \vtiieH  and  it  tties 

y idivued  book  is  Supposed  to  tvvy  poker  With 
tiiy  The  flutxn^li  is  iidt  yei  from  upciefr  pj$tbl  With 
pair  p-ti.  when  your  imvdest  h fuul basf  is  u^ed  to  this 
aesa-d*  iihd'  ;'8a^V  ;&  upon  You  holt  t 

ybut  co&l.: /tailvdvi'v^/dook.  fail#  to  arrest  jn>^seissidn 
dthf  hrt^V.ind^  ttet.  At  the  foot  6f  Victor,  and 
Silt?  sUirwAy- is  a shadowy  eonur.  You  life  or  pay 
•are  mjsuspimevo.  hpt  I laving  yet  learned  ! brush  Hem 
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rriv.-  curst)  itrsn. 


est  garden.  where  an  okl  lady  ww  busy 
among-  her  thorny  pets.  We  stopped  and 
talked  >v itji  1 1 er  a few  moments.  She  told 
Us  she  had  onf  hundred  and  twenty  five 
kinds  tb*'p\  but  Unit  her  rose  garde n now 
VVfiH  ))•  a !()):-•  CuUipar*  U \yitji  il>  - iflriuior 


On  t W Mthrr  hand,  some  of  the  SPIP 

fieUijj  of  U/e  fiercest  bait  U s . !aip| 

httdc  d)  show  of  (he  strife  and 

onre  v-uncied  m&p  their  sum?  v 
sloped  To  the  stranger**  ey r the  city 
itself  presents  few  marks  of  that  tide  of 
war  which  crept  tip  to  it,  and  finally 
surged  so  destructively  across  its  whole 
area.  There  are  ruins  in  the  suburbs  of 
what  were  once  stately 
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before  (lie  war,  “We  had  to  leave  dur- 
ing: the  siege/'  she  said  ; “ the  can  nopad 
ing  ruined  the  house,  and  the  soldiers 
and  all  just  spoiled  my  beautiful  flower 
beds,  1 had  a rare  lily  that  was  given  to 
me  by  the  royal  gardener  at  Berlin,  and 
that  was  killed;  and  1 do  believe,  when  I 
got  back,  of  all  the  dreadful  ruin,  the  loss 
of  that  flower  hurt  me  the  most.” 

It  was  in  I8t»5  that  the  citizens  and 
merchants  came  back  to  their  desolate 
homes.  Only  one  building,  « »f  all  the 
commercial  part  of  the  town,  had  sur- 
vived the  Haines.  Business  had  to  be 
built  up  from  the  very  foundation  again, 
and  the  energy  with  which  this  U\sk  was 
attempted  shows  the  strong  fait!)  Atlanta 
men  feel  in  their  lively  town.  One  of 
the  first  to  return  was  the  present  presi- 


mansions,  that 
have  never  been  rebuilt:,  and  you  see 
scattered  about  the  lonely  stone  chim- 
neys that  stand  as  inomummts  of  a fire- 
side forsaken,  and  a roof-tree  long  ago 
thrown  down  or  burned  away.  The  city 
itself  has  been  rebuilt,  and  the  houses 
that  survived  the  shelling  are  ahvady  be 
coming  dignified  with  historical  interest. 
Usually  it  is  some  very  insignificant  .inci- 
dent which  preserves  thy  recollection  of 
the  conflict  in  particular  places.  Atlanta 
is  a region  of  roses  A lover  of  them 
never  Tires  of  peeping  over  the  fences  and 
pausing  before  the  conservatories  in  this 
early  May  season,  so  rich  in  the  superb 
blossoms.  One  day  we  came  to  a mod 
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dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  secured 
a cellar  under  the  sole  remaining:  build- 
ing1 (on  Alabama  Street),  paying  $150  a 
month  for  its  use.  and  began  the  produce 
and  groceries  trade,  increasing  his  in- 
come by  renting  ground  privileges  of  a 
few  feet  square  on  his  sidewalk  at  88$  a 
month  each.  Soon  the  owner  of  a cor- 
ner lot  on  Whitehall  Street  built  a brick 
bui Id ing  containing  t wo  store  rooms.  As 
soon  as  these  were  ready,  our  merchant 
and  another  moved  in. 
paying  u year 

rent  carle  and  giving 
half  of  it  in  advance, 
in  order  to  aid  i ho  pro  /§ 

prietor  to  go  on  wit  h 
his  construct  ion  . (The  |k 

accommodation*  for  kM 


Tire  same  is  true,  of  the  canned  meats  of 
Chicago.  St.  Lou  is,  and  Cincinnati  packing- 
houses: this  is  a very  important  item  of 
her  wholesale  business.  The  provision 
men  naturally  were  the  first  to  obtain  foot- 
hold in  the  new  town.  After  them  came 
the  dry -goods  people.  Most  of  them  be- 
gan in  a very  modest  way— brought  their 
goods  tied  up  in  a blanket  almost— yet 
now  the  jobbing  trade  in  dry  goods  alone 
amounts  to  some  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually No  tobacco  can  be  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Atlanta,  hence  she  is  without 
tobacco  factories:  but  she  used  to  handle 
an  enormous  quantity  of  it,  and  there  are 
half  a dozen  firms  who  deal  wholly  in  it 
now.  It  was  found  that  Atlanta’s  dry, 
equable i bmate. consequent upon her  great- 
altitude,  made  this  point  the  safest  place 
to  keep  stores  of  the  grateful 
plant.*  it  would  not  mould,  as 
it  is  liable  to  do  in  a damp  at- 
mosphere. A few  years  ago 
the  revenue  regulations  were 
not  as  effective  as  at  present. 
The  practice  of  stencil  plating 
•r-  packages  of  tobacco  afforded 
easy  means  of  evading  the 
payment  of  duty,  and  great 
warehouses  here  were  stored 
S|. , with  4 ‘blockade*'  tobacco,  from 

which  Uncle  Sain  had  derived 
veLv  little,  if  any,  pocket- 
1' money.  Enormous  profits  ac- 
VC..  crued,  but  the  introduction  of 
the  stamp  system  put  a stop  to 
this,  though  Atlanta  was  left  a 
very  large  legitimate  business 
in  storing  and  selling  tobacco 
at  wholesale. 

Another  source  of  prosperi- 
ty to  the  city  is  cotton.  The  “cotton  belt"' 
of  Georgia  is  a strip  of  country  between 
here  and  Augusta.  Year*  ago  the  land 
i)t‘came  exhausted,  and  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  came  to  be  of  small  account. 
Then  followed  the  discovery  of  the  guano 
islands  of  Peru,  and  the  subsequent  in- 
vention of  artificial  fertilizers  having 
similar  qualifies  to  the  natural  manure. 
These  superphosphates  are  manufactured 
mainly  in  Boston,  and  cost  the  farmer 
about  forty  dollars  a ton.  It  was  proved 
that,  by  their  use  the  worn-out  cotton  lxdt 
could  be  made  to  produce  as  bountiful 
crops  in  n series  of  five  years  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi bottoms  did:  and.  moreover,  that 
cotton  could  he  raised  m far  north  as  the 
foot  of  the  Tennessee  mountains.  At* 
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Iiknl  k t W.  i,;^  (.»  i*^ 

not  only  a dgp&t  Of  SUpjfdj* 

for  this  guano,  f umishing  its  vi- 
cinage a hundred  thousand  tons 
a year,  but  also  the  eut repot  of 
all  the  cotton  produced  within  a circle  of 
nearly  two  hundred  miles.  This  cotton 
is  bought  mainly  for  foreign  export,  and 
is  shipped  under  through  bills  of  lading 
to  foreign  ports,  thus  dodging  the  factors 
at  New  York.  Savannah,  and  other  coast 
cities.  The  business  is  not  done  on  com- 
mission, but  i>v  buying  and  selling  on  a 
margin  of  protit. 

There  are  other  extensive  business  in- 
terests. Iron  is  mined  near  by,  and  ex- 
tensive foundries  and  rolling' mills  man- 
ufacture it.  Great  crops  of  corn  and 
grain  are  raised  throughout  the  central 
part  of  the  State,  which  find  their  way 
into  Atlanta  distilleries,  while  her  wine- 
merehunts  are  many  and  rich.  She  can 
make  the  best  of  hrick,  and  has  a whole 
mountain  of  solid  granite  close  by.  with 
other  building  material  accessible  ami 
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new  /*  boulevard"  on  the  eastern  edge. 
This  broad,  well -formed  driveway  fol- 
lows the  crest  of  one  of  the  many  ridges 
into  which  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
cut  up.  and  the  solid  squares  of  the  city's 
business  houses,  the  lofty  protections  of 
her  great  hostel ries,  the  scores  of  spires  of 
her  handsome  churches  and  school -houses, 
and  the  charming  foliage-hidden  avenues 
of  her  dwelling  jdaccs  and  suburbs —all 
appear  to  the  best  advantage.  No  one 
will  deny  that  she  is  attractive. 

Just  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
boulevard  is  a pretty  tittle  vale,  upon 
which  some  slight  cultivation  lias  been 
attempted,  mineral  waters  having  been 
discovered  bubbling  out  of  the  bank  a 
few  years  ago.  The  name  Ponce  de  Leon 
Spring  was  at  once  given  to  it,  and  (lie 
spot  has  become  a pleasure  resort,  always 
visited  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon's 
drive.  The  horse-cars  run  out  there  along 
a wonderful  tramway,  laid  through  a se- 
ries of  cuts  and  over  a long  tix\stle~\vork, 
like  a steam  railroad.  The  waters  have 
a sulphurous,  nasty  taste,  and  therefore 
it  is  quite  likely  that  they  } possess  some 
at  least  of  the  medicinal  properties  as- 
e rilied  to  them.  Rut  l fancy  the  bracing 
viole t-seented  air,  the  tramping  about  un- 
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while  in  wimer  ohe  southenr  W itudes 
preserve  her  from  tang'  nr  sfftrre  cold; 
Tim  brad  of  the  Oemulgw  ujuI 

irf i >n ici >K i Vi x^r  |#ra jt\ wifhin  her 
Very  Ummdary.  ami  flow  both  east  and 
we>vf  to  the  Atlantic  and  tn.tiv^OiOT  Her 
Vlmma#*'  ik  tliLwfnrc*  wundUmf;  Men  ami 
tvnmbn  tin  db*  therr — no  <iv->*y ttij^r' it ::  hm 
epidemics- a»v  unheard  of.  am]  the hwHiv 
i.H  an  island  M henhh  in  the  V^aelieroHs 

y/dlmv-iVwr  idim&fe  hf  its  regmi£  It  fe 
all  yti  fjrtrliti'  Turnover.  Ki>  sanitary 
worthy  of  mmj thru  have  ever 
frtedyyet  Atlanta 
is  hy  uo  mo, ms  a dirty  cuv. 

FrtaU  u eoiisidenit  dm  of  her  jicalthlid.- 
■peas  we  him  hy  iVntiKwsAs  Via  Oakland; 
tin*  'most  artiste,  am!  beau  fifthly  caml? 

for  oVuvetery  #*utb  of  TbV.ardr  ^mv&s’.' 
1 1 spews  >i  i narked  contrast  C&  ;tta*  de- 
cay mid  complete  nru'h  ef  of  grave -yards 
n'Ko .piling'  in  alt  the  rural  loWuv.  Here 


der  xhe  trees  and  flu*  vijuprou-  howling 
ueor  of  ten-pms  have  mo  re  fdlicfiey  in  ao- 
enmplislm.g;  cures.  . 

On  the  'miter  saie  of  tlm luadrvard.  as 
it  follows  the  circle  of  Hip 

scut  hward.  runs  a su-ip  *»f 
tangled  wood  I am  l,  Wlmre  tivoor  iUrca  lit- 
Ho  itreaihs  Tiieaiidejr  i h $h;ulbw  itti d .uegh - 
jtze  (d’O-i  The  gayunid  is  rough;  and  Ih.e  an  * 
thorifi**-  propose  to  ta.k»>  advantage  of  'all 
this  proHitmsA  Hy  \liud'xin%ltiii  y&hyaud 

tormina  »l  iht<»  ,»  |»ark.  l»  is  »vriamly  K> 
hv;  hoped,  that  the  scheme  will  bo  curried 


r ’ gihl  wf  hi ' the  eCnM  levy  a - 

gaVitan  Of  jin).  0 worth  being 

seen  f»ir  these  atone.  Ilefe  ti»o,  As  eWs 
where  jn  Atlanta,  the  number  and  per-' 
feet  drrowUi  of  die  hvd&e*  n yo.  ynry  h*>- 
iireuble;  hut  thiu  ImovT  of  all  -Vi-oviViu s 

Iasi  at*  plants,  the  KtatnnV  holly,  mu 

often  ^eiy  thpp&lt  abundant  ip .'•& ;Ayil*T 
-i.:5i»  in  all  tlii  hilly  recious  of  iliH  part 
t Of . Uoorain.  : ; ; y'V  ... 

i hdilir  Imi jdluL^  in  Affevita  Ary  hot 
j wooing.  The  UxiiU 
i'iii&'ti  ci  istom  - h n ji  se 


\ Bhdbw  js  ju.ft 

j obieu  in  the  shajK*  of  an  attnudive  s< mr- 
;•  • J/\  -•  ^ ^ , . . ; . : vture  uf  !>riek  and  lawute,  roodejied  in  a 

mahimr  happily  dUferenf  from  ti>e  ?ir<li 
' ‘ ’ *"JoM  L •- I nerv  ai#eeruuK*ntila*hi1.eivl uiv.  Thr  Sta.to- 

!«,ui^  of  (yeoraiit  ts  u sipinre.  t»usiness- 

‘ u 1 1 /'.Uuina  hjW  no  park  M all  ui  y,»re.v  I w0:ma  lar.ldma*  on  -tV pDvmmenf  sfro»*t . 
eiit.  e\re])[m^  the  yr-oundn  ahrmf  tin  v 'Uv  as,  nnodieiii]  ah  air  as  any  ware- 

Kali.  house,  and  almost  a*  roeyhly  furmshed 

This  IV  less  t.»  be  dv'plorefl  liens  tiow-  uitbin  Thv  Could -lumse  and  Cdy  vlni! 
tliiOi  in  any  other  town  yiHr  eimbl  form  k bo-^*  >«pnir**  bu.ibhny>  >MnmuuVt-; 
hod  in  Ibi-vnunu-v.  jeohups.  I.  bw*  tloesu  f r«l  hy  ai»  a^^ioOiduiiou  nf  eupoj;i.s,  reumul 
;.,|yueo»ai-  ifow  heal t!i fid  is  i hi  position  of  me  one  of  the  iouehsue  bHlbul  of  Ka 
Hus  fa  vored  sy»of  \\jM  lie  studies  is  A*  foo/aium.  “ wb-ro  the  Inttti  apiiears  es  sv 
la  trio:  ninmls-  iVpon  an  outmost  spur  of  the  '‘^ntbnun  in  three  <dd  ides.”  TWtfite 
Mm-  Tbd/i*.  tde.ri'.m  hundred  IV- i nbovy  dw  • ^hiyb  irm!  jieauidnl  and  <a  ill  he  fore  hmg 
wa  -an  ,,d td-ude  e*piulled  by  no  other  cUy  U:  udorrital  V» v an.  ve  nameidnl  tinUdine  for 
of  lr.-e  dye  30  die  Vnited  Slates.  Tier  rib  public  pm-poxe^ 
matt*  iff  eifiivihle  hud  plea^Htii  ■ • The  uiuo-  1 
tiu^A  w hh  Whi^y  New  Vfjrkei^  and  Miil* 
mUdphhius  a re  so  fainLliar.  air  an  uirnovi 
imexpiloml  reWAvii  to  AlTauttiV  iiiyir^ry; 


it)  pro^- 

.1*%^  Atn d I seti  nf  m a dims*  t)»e  yi**- 
ekyedingirv  The  eoui’bpootii  was  b^^vded 
U)  re|)l<emn  With  men,  half  of  whom  were 


he  some  U 

m.nb;.uidi<  nf  diyn 

td  a |dain  hut  m 

tfluriyg 
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THERMS  MUSIC  IN  THE  Alii. 


any  community.  large  or  small,  south  of 
“ the  line.”  Unless  Richmond,  Virginia, 
be  excepted,  this  is  true.  Atlanta  has  a 
complete  system  of  graded  and  high 
schools,  and  they  are  fully  attended. 
Then  there  are  two  or  three  commercial 
colleges,  two  44  universities”  for  colored 
pupils  ivho  desire  more  than  a common  - 
.school  education,  two  medical  colleges, 
and  an  instructive  display  of  the  geolog- 
ical  and  agricultural  resources  of  the 
State  at  the  State-house.  The  Library  of 
Atlanta  is  peculiarly  Southern  in  its  asso- 
ciations, Arouiul  the  walls  of  its  hand- 
some hall  on  Marietta  Street  are  hung 
portraits  and  engravings  of  Confederate 
leaders,  some  in  the  gray  uniform  of  the 
defeated  “cause.”  and  some  in  the  flow- 
ing robes  with  which  painters  love  to  en- 
shroud their  statesmen.  Swords  and  ban- 
ners and  maps  and  other  relics  of  war  are 
profusely  displayed.  The  Library  is  self- 
supporting,  contains  some  thousands  of 
well-selected  and.  what  is  more,  well-read 
volumes,  has  chess- rooms  and  reading- 
rooms  attached,  and  is  a matter  of  just 
pride  and  comfort  to  the  town. 

A feature  of  the  city  to  which  no  well- 
ordered  resident  will  be  likely  to  direct  a 
stranger’s  attention  is  *’  Sherman  town” — 


every  shape  forming  a bond  of  union 
among  them.  I fancied  an  indefinable  air 
hung  over  the  assemblage  which  would 
not  pervade  a Northern  crowd  of  similar 
character,  or  want  of  character.  Each 
one  of  these  gaunt-limbed,  high-cheeked, 
swarthy  loungers  seemed  to  say:  “ I may 
be  poor,  ignorant,  diseased,  and  be  vermin - 
cdy  may  have  come  here  in  a t wo- wheeled 
cart  with  a mule  in  a rope  harness,  and 
sat  on  the  bottom  because  I was  too  lazy 
to  arrange  a seat;  no  doubt  I’m  an  utter- 
ly useless  Cnrn-erm-ker-— but,  Sir,  T am  a 
Georgian  /n  There  have  b am  persons  in 
the  halls  of  Parliament  aud  on  the  floor 
of  Congress  who  have  attempted  to  assert 

Americans, 


themselves  Englishmen  and 
with  the  intent  to  be  impressive  in  their 
patriotism,  but  I am  perfectly  sure  none 
of  them  ever  really  did  make  the  assever- 
ation half  so  strong  as  do  these  butternut- 
dyed  Crackers  by  a single  glance  of  the 
black  eves  and  a single  toss  of  the  shaggy 
head.  Well,  to  be  a Georgian  is  some- 
thing: otherwise  these  fellows  would  be 
bard  put  to  it  to  define  their  position  in 
the  economy  of  nature. 

Atlanta  boasts,  undoubtedly  upon  a 
firm  basis  of  facts,  that  she  offers  the  best 
educational  privileges  to  her  citizens  of 
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a random  collection  of  huts  forming  a 
dense  negro  settlement  in  the  heart  of  an 
otherwise  attractive  portion  of  the  place. 
The  women  44  take  in  washing  ” and  the 
males,  as  far  as  our  observation  taught 
us,  devote  their  time  to  the  lordly  occupa- 
tion of  sunning  themselves.  When  Gen- 
eral Sherman  occupied  Atlanta,  it  is  said, 
barracks  were  located  here ; hence  the 
name. 

After  dinner  I take  a cigar  and  saunter 
out  The  streets  are  very  quiet.  People 
have  hardly  risen  from  their  evening 
meal;  and  as  I walk  on  out  Peach-tree 
Street,  and  the  moon  rises  proof-bright 
toward  the  starry  zenith,  it  is  not  easy  to 
realize  that  I am  in  the  midst  of  forty  thou- 
sands of  busy  men  and  women.  Beautiful 
homes,  varied,  tasteful,  sometimes  grand 
in  exterior  appearance,  luxurious  in  inte- 
rior appointments,  stand  thickly  on  either 
side,  embowered  in  trees  and  surrounded 
by  hedges  and  lawns,  thickets  of  shrub- 
bery, and  parterres  of  flowers.  Between 
the  sidewalk  and  the  hard  but  unpaved 
roadway  stand  lines  of  venerable  shade 
trees,  through  whose  dense  foliage  the 
moonbeams  struggle  in  uncertain  man- 
ner, and  sketch  a flickering  mosaic  of 
light  and  shadow  across  the  path. 

Attracted  by  music  dowrn  a dark  alley- 


way, I find  five  laborers,  each  black  as 
the  deuce  of  spades,  sitting  upon  a circle 
of  battered  stools  and  soap  boxes,  and 
forming  a “string”  band,  despite  the  in- 
consistency of  a cornet.  The  wThole  neigh- 
borhood is  crowded  with  happy  darkies, 
and  though  the  music  is  good,  I choose 
the  enchantment  of  distance.  Not  far 
away  I strike  another  little  circle  of  freed- 
men,  and  discover  that  a guitar  and  a 
banjo  are  the  attractions.  On  a vacant 
lot  near  the  railway  station  a vender  of 
patent  medicine  has  set  up  a rough  plat- 
form, and  hung  about  it  some  flaring  par- 
affine lamps.  Two  negroes — genuine  ne- 
groes, but  corked  in  addition  to  make 
themselves  blacker ! — dressed  in  the  regu- 
lation burlesque  style  familiar  to  us  in 
the  minstrel  shows  at  the  North,  are  dan- 
cing jigs,  reciting  conundrums,  and  bang- 
ing banjo,  bones,  and  tambourine  to  the 
amusement  of  twro  or  three  hundred  de- 
lighted darkies. 

Ten  o’clock  arrives,  and  with  many 
another  lounger  I saunter  down  to  the 
station  to  see  the  trains  from  the  north 
and  east  come  in.  Then  the  lights  of 
the  station  are  extinguished.  Even  the 
“Raven”  who  croaks  his  dismal  forebod- 
ings of  fatality,  and  sells  accident  policies 
to  travellers,  has  disappeared. 
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THE  PALESTINE  OF  TO-DAY.* 


THE  position  (if  Palestine  on  Em*  llWp 
uf  the  world  1) ikn  lifted  n am)  its  suc- 
cessive peoples  for  a remarkable  place  in 
history.  Here  is  a little  country,  with 
only  eight  thousand  square  miles,  or  two 
thousand  less  than  our  State  of  Vermont ; 
which,  if  we  measure,  it  by  the  scope  of  its 
history,  the  remote  antiquity  of  its  liter- 
ature. ami  the  great  forces  it  has  started 
into  irresistible  movement,  we  must  place 
among  the  foremost  in  the  ancient  family 
of  nations.  It  is  practically  the  meeting- 
place  of  three  continents— Africa.  Asia, 
and  Europe.  If  Belgium  is  the  “cock 
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pit  of  Europe/'  where  many  of  the  chief 
battles  of  modern  times  have  lieen  fought, 
Palestine  holds  the  same  relation  to  the 
ancient  world.  Her  plain  of  Esdraelon 
has  been  the  battle  ground  of  nations  and 
civilizations  from  Abraham's  day  to  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte's.  This  little  country 
was  the  pathway  of  the  nations  on  land, 
while  on  the  sea  it  was  her  Phoenicia 
which  planted  colonies  all  around  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  created  Car- 
tilage, rival  of  Rome,  and  dared  to  send 
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ber  ships  as  far  north  as  Britain.  There  pie  ami  land  it  fonehed,  Take  from  our 
is  something.  tm>,  akin  to  magnetism  iu  j knowledge  of  Egyptian  history  all  we 
this  wonderful  little  land.  It  gave  a cer-  have  learned  from  the  Mosaic  narrative, 
tain  measure  of  historical  importance,  and  then*  will  be  a marvellous  diminution 
wid,  indeed,  of  immortality,  to  every  peo-  of  the  fund.  It  is  only  where  Assyria  in 
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an  early  day  came  into  relations  with 
Syria  that  we  get  something  of  a definite 
knowledge  of  that  great  Oriental  power. 
We  find  Rawlinson,  in  his  Five  Monarch- 
ies, and  Wilkinson,  in  his  Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Egyptians , constantly  ap- 
pealing to  and  leaning  on  the  Scripture 
history,  in  order  to  treat  the  subject  in 
hand  in  consecutive  form.  It  is  Pales- 
tine that  brings  all  great  ancient  countries 
within  our  vision.  It  is  our  best  telescope 
for  a view  of  the  remote  past.  We  read 
the  fortunes  of  other  peoples  through  her. 
Of  right  she  did  not  possess  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. It  was  foisted  upon  her  through 
Alexander’s  conquest,  and  yet  so  careful- 
ly did  she  learn  the  new  tongue  that  it 
became  the  receptacle  for  the  new  faith 
from  Him  of  Nazareth,  and  the  medium 
of  its  communication  to  the  remotest 
shores  known  to  men.  Palestine  long 
resisted  Rome,  and  finally  suffered  de- 
struction through  Titus.  Her  acres  and 
faith  were  bartered  like  a piece  of  mer- 
chandise, and  were,  in  turn,  owned  by 
Canaanite,  Jew,  Assyrian,  Greek,  Syrian, 
Maccabaean,  and  Roman.  But  in  three 
centuries  we  find  Bethlehem  supplanting 
Rome.  Christianity  held  the  sceptre  on 
the  Seven  Hills,  and  paganism  became  a 
thing  of  the  country  village,  or  jmgus. 

This  historical  importance  of  Palestine 
does  not  come  within  the  purpose  of  Dr. 
Thomson.  While  he  admits  this  fact,  and 
could  have  drawn  upon  his  rich  experience 
in  the  country  for  abundant  illustration, 
he  has  aimed  to  show  that  the  country  of 
which  he  writes,  though  now  in  wretched 
decline,  and  broken  up  many  a score  of 
times  by  the  ploughshare  of  war,  can  still 
tell  the  story  of  its  own  varied  fortunes. 
He  goes  farther  than  this,  and  proves  that 
the  people  who  live  in  the  country,  and 
the  very  surface  of  the  land  itself,  with 
the  vegetation  and  animals  that  exist  now, 
are  all  witnesses  to  the  exactness  and  au- 
thenticity of  the  Biblical  narrative.  The 
Bible,  then,  has  taken  the  coloring  of  the 
country  itself.  No  other  country  could 
have  produced  it.  A stranger  drifted 
ashore  at  Jaffa,  and  never  inquiring  what 
country  he  was  in,  could  see  from  the 
people  and  their  daily  life,  and  from  the 
fields,  and  houses  of  the  poor,  and  hum- 
ble labors  of  the  husbandman,  that  he 
was  in  the  country  of  the  Bible.  The 
first  edition  of  Dr.  Thomson's  work,  in 
two  volumes,  is  now  to  give  place  to  a 
larger  one,  in  three  volumes,  which  ad- 


heres to  the  same  fundamental  thought, 
but  is  essentially  a new  work.  It  reverses 
the  itinerary  of  the  former  edition,  and 
begins  with  the  south  country,  traverses 
the  entire  hill  country  of  Judaea,  and  con- 
cludes with  Jerusalem  and  the  environs. 
In  our  examination  of  the  volumes  we 
shall  make  liberal  use  of  the  author's  own 
language. 

With  Jaffa  as  a starting-point,  one  of 
the  first  things  we  observe  is  the  system  of 
irrigation.  The  use  of  the  water-wheel  is 
constant  in  Egypt,  but  it  was  one  of  the 
inducements  which  Moses  held  out  to  the 
Israelites,  that  if  patient  and  earnest  in 
their  journey,  they  would  not  need  the 
water-wheel  in  their  new  home : 4 4 For  the 
land  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess  it  is 
not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye 
came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed, 
and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a gar- 
den of  herbs.”  Nothing  could  be  more 
laborious  and  tedious  than  the  plying  of 
the  little  Egyptian  water-wheel  by  the 
feet.  If  the  whole  of  the  promised  land 
had  to  be  irrigated  by  such  a process,  it 
would  require  a nation  of  slaves  like  the 
Hebrews,  and  task  masters  like  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  make  it  succeed.  The  Hebrews 
had  learned  by  bitter  experience  what  it 
was  to  water  with  the  foot,  and  this  would 
add  great  force  to  the  allusion,  and  ren- 
der doubly  precious  the  goodly  land 
which  drank  of  the  rain  of  heaven,  and 
required  no  such  drudgery  to  make  it 
fruitful.  But  the  labor  of  the  feet  does 
not  cease  with  getting  the  water  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  farmer 
or  gardener  is  often  compelled  to  con- 
duct the  water  about  from  plant  to  plant 
and  furrow  to  furrow  by  his  feet  alone. 
When  one  place  is  sufficiently  saturated, 
he  pushes  aside  the  soil  between  it  and 
the  next  furrow  with  his  foot,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  until  all  are  watered.  He 
is  thus  sometimes  knee-deep  in  mud,  and 
many  diseases  are  generated  by  this  slav- 
ish work.  But  the  people  of  Palestine, 
while  they  do  not  use  the  little  wheel 
worked  only  by  the  feet,  make  use  of  the 
large  and  clumsy  Persian  water-wheel. 
Hundreds  of  these  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
Jaffa  region,  and  to  them  must  be  attrib- 
uted largely  the  delicious  fruit  of  the  gar- 
dens and  orchards.  Simple  in  construc- 
tion, cheap,  quickly  made,  soon  repaired, 
easily  worked,  they  raise  an  immense 
quantity  of  water.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  pumps,  but  they 
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always  fail,  and  get  out  of  repair;  and  as 
there  is  no  one  able  to  mend  them,  they 
are  thrown  aside,  and  the  gardener  re* 
turns 


her  of  these  buckets'  depend  of  course 
upon  the  depth  of  the  well,  for  tin?  buck- 
ets are  fastened  on  the  hawser  about  two 

is  in  Jaffa 


to  his  na’urah.  A clumsy  cog-  feet  apart.  The  depth  of  well 


varies  from  ten  to  forty  feet.  If  the 
mule  or  camel  turns  the  wheel  rapidly— 
which  he  r&rely  does — a bucket  with 
about  two  gallons  of  water  will  l>e  car- 
ried over  the  top  of  it  and  discharged  into 
the  trough  every  second,  and  it  must  be  a 
good  pump  that  w ill  steadily  do  as  much. 
The  hawser  is  made  of  twigs,  generally  of 
myrtle,  not  merely  because  it  is  cheap 
and  easily  plaited  by  the  gardener  him- 
self, but  because  its  ext  rente  roughness 
prevents  it  from  slipping  round  on  the 
wheel,  as  an  ordinary  rope  would  do*  and 
thus  fail  to  carry  Up  the  loaded  buckets* 
There  are  other  kinds  of  water- w heels 
in  use.  The  shadfif.  so  conspicuous  on 
the  Nile,  is  nowhere  to  be  seen  in  Pales- 


wheel.  fitted  to  an  upright  post,  is  made 
u>  revolve  horizontally  by  a camel  at- 
tached to  a sweep:  this  turns  a similar 
one  perpend jcularly  placed  at  the  end  of 
a heavy  beam,  which  has  a large  wide 
drum  built  upon  it  directly  over  the  mouth 
of  the  well.  Over  this  drum  revolve  two 
rough  hawsers,  or  thick  ropes,  made  of 
t wags  and  branches  twisted  together,  and 
upon  them  are  fastened  small  jars  or 
wooden  buckets.  One  side  descends  while 
the  other  rises,  carrying  the  small  buck- 
ets with  them,  these  descending  empty, 
those  ascending  full,  and  as  they  pass 
over  the  top  they  discharge  into  a trough 
which  conveys  the  water  to  the  cistern. 
The  length  of  these*  hawsers  and  the  lium- 
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tine,  hut  the  well -sweep  and  bucket  are 
used  in  many  places. 

Another  method  is  common  in  Philhstia. 
A large  buffalo-skin  is  so  attached  to  cords 
that,  when  letdown  into  the  well,  it  opens, 
and  is  instantly  tilled,  and  being  drawn 
up,  it  closes  so  as  to  retain  the  water.  The 
rope  by  which  it  is  hoisted  to  the  top 
works  over  a wheel,  and  is  drawn  by 
oxen,  mules,  or  camels,  that  walk  directly 
from  the  well  to  the  length  of  the  rope, 
and  then  return,  only  to  repeat  the  oper- 
ation. until  a sufficient  quantity  of  water 
is  raised.  This  also  is  a very  successful 


scale  at  Hums,  Hamath,  ami  all  along  the 
( ‘troutcs.  The  wheels  there  arc  of  enor- 
mi »us  size.  The  diameter  of  some  of  those 
at  Hamath  is  eighty  or  ninety  feet.  Small 
paddles  are  attached  to  the  rim.  and  the 
stream  is  turned  upon  them  by  a low  darn 
with  sufficient  force  to  carry  the  huge 
wheel  around  with  all  its  load  of  ascend- 
ing buckets.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  hy- 
draulic machinery  in  the  world  by  which 
so  much  water  is  raised  to  so  great  an  el- 
evation at  so  small  an  expense.  Neither 
is  there  any  so  picturesque  or  musical. 
These  wheels,  with  their  enormous  loads, 
slowly  revolve  on  their  groaning  axles 
all  day  and  all  night,  each  one  singing  a 


CITY  UATK,  JAEFji 


wheel  is  used,  whose  diameter  equals  the  different  tune,  with  every  imaginable  va- 
deaired  elevation  of  the  water.  The  rim  ; nation  of  tone —sobs,  sighs,  shrieks,  and 
of  this  wheel  is  large,  hollow,  and  divided  : groans,  loud.  Uuider,  loudest.,  down  to 
into  com  pa  rt  merits  answering  the  place*  the  bottom  of  the  gamut — a concert  wind- 
of  buckets.  A hole  near  the  top  of  each  ly  unique.  and  half  infernal  in  the  night, 
bucket  allows  it  to  fill,  as  that  part  Of  the  which,  heard  once,  will  never  be  forgotten, 
rim.  in  revolving.  dips  utider  the  water,  j In  ls;H  Dr.  Thomson  resided  for  sever- 
This,  of  course  will  be  discharged  into  the  a I months  in  Jaffa,  and,  to  pass  away  the 
trough  when  the  bucket,  begi ns to  descend,  time<  frequently  came  out  in  the  after- 
and  thus  a constant  succession  of  streams  noon  “to  the  gate  through  the  city,  and 
falls  into  the  cistern.  The  wheel  itself  is  prepared  bis  seat  in  the  street.*'  There  the 
turned  by  oxen  or  mules.  governor,  the  cadi;  and  the  elders  of  the 

This  system  of  wheels  is  seen  on  a grand  people  assembled  daily*  “ in  a void  place,” 
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and  ledd  oji  »*Kiei.npormneous  divan, 
at  which  -titfWirs  Of  every  kind  were 
di**ussed  and  settled  with  Hie  least 
possible  cwtraony.  Bat  recently  *, 
from  Dr.  Tboriimm  was 

greatly  amused  with  this  novel 
“pen-&ir  eour L ^ndu&hKl  amidst 
die  ilin/c4»iifiie>iOii,  and  u pnnu  of  a 
thronged  gateway  — men,  women, 
and  children  jostling  each  other, 
horses  prancing,  camels  growling, 
donkeys*  brav  ing,  as  they  passed  in 
and  out  of  the  gate  : hut  nothing  could 
interrupt  the  proceedings,  or  disturb  the 
judicial  gravity  of  the  court.  The  scene, 
with  alt  its  surroundings,  was  wholly 
Oriental,  and  withal  Inal  about  it  an  air 
ff  remote  Script  ura l antiquity  which  ren- 
dered it  doubly  interesting. 

The  Biblical  descriptions  of  pottery  are 
singularly  applicative  to  the  present  pro- 
cess «>f  inanu facture.  Now,  in  this  nine 
teenth  century.  the  potter  sits  at  his  frame 
and  turns  tire  wheel  with  his  foot.  Or, 
as  we  read  in  the  Afiocrypha : ’■*  So  doth 
the  potter,  sitting  at  his  work  and  turn- 
ing the  wheel  about  with  his  feet  : he 
lashioneth  the  clay  with  his  arm.’1  The 
potter  had  a heap  of  the  prepared  clay 
near  him,  and  a pot  of  water  by  his  side 
Taking  a lump  in  his  hand,  he  placed  it 
on  the  top  of  the  wheel,  which  revolves 
horizontal ly\  and  smoothed  it  into  a low 
cone,  like  the  upper  end  of  a sugar  loaf; 
thru  thrusting  his  thumb  into  the  top  «»f 
it,  he  opened  a bole  down  through  the 
neutre.  and  this  he  constantly  widened  by 
pressing  the  edges  of  the  revolving  cone 


between  his  hands.  As  it  enlarged  and 
became  thinner,  he  gave  it  whatever  shape 
he  pleased,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  ex- 
pedition, 

It  is  evident,  from  numerous  expres- 
sions in  the  Bible,  that  the  potter  s vessel 
was  the  synonym  of  Utter  fragility;  and 
to  say,  as  David  does,  that  Zion’s  King 
would  dash  Ids  enemies  in  pieces  like  a 
potter’s  vessel,  was  to  threaten  with  ruin- 
ous and  remediless  destruction. 

We  who  are  accustomed  to  strong 
stone - ware  of  considerable  value  can 
scarcely  appreciate  some  of  these  Bibli- 
cal references,  but  for  Palestine  they  are 
still  as  appropriate  and  forcible  M ever. 
Arab  jars  art*  so  thin  ami  frail  that  they 
are  literally  dashed  to  shivers  by  the 
slightest  stroke.  Water  jars  are  often 
broken  by  merely  putting  them  down 
upon  the  Moor;  and  the  servant  frequent- 
ly returns  from  the  fountain  empty- 
handed,  having  had  all  his  jars  smashed 
to  atoms  by  some  irregular  behavior  of 
the  donkey. 

The  steam -plougli  lias  not  yet  reached 
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country.  Every  agricultural  village  and 
town  in  the  land  has  them,  and  many  of 
them  arc  more  ancient  than  the  places 
whose  inhabitants  now  use  them  They 
liave  been  just  whew*  they  are.  and  ex- 


Palestine.  To  witness  the  primitive  meth- 
od of  separating  the  grain  from  the  husk, 
one  would  suppose  himself  living  far  hack 
in  t he  pr i m i t i ve  days,  Y i isef  the  Moslem 
gets  at  the  kernel  in  precisely  the  same 
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fashion  As  did  Abraham  the  putriamh. 
Some  very  interesting  incidents  of  Bibli- 
cal history  are  connected  with  this  pecul- 
iar agricultural  custom. 

The  oommon  mode  of  threshing  is  with 
the  ordinary  rnnwrej.  winch  is  drawn  over 
the  floor  by  a yoke  of  oxen,  until  not  only 
the  grain  is  shelled  out.  hut  the  straw  it- 
self is  ground into  chuff.  To  facilitate 
this  operation,  hits  of  rough  lava  fire  fast- 
ened into  the  bottom  of  the  mowrej.  and 
the  driver  sits  or  stands  upon  it.  ft  is 
rare  sport  for  children  to  get  out  to  the 
baidnr,  as  the  floor  is  called,  and  ride 
round  upon  the  mowrej. 

These  floors,  which  one  sees  at  Ycbuu 
and  elsewhere,  have,  perhaps,  changed 
less  tlmn  almost  anything  else  in  the 


actly  as  they  were,  froui  a period  “to 
which  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  Contrary."  In  very  many  cases 
the  topographical  conditions  of  the  sites 
necessarily  decided  the  place  of  the  thresh- 
ing-floors. It  must  be  rm  unoccupied  spot 
near  the  outside  of  the  village,  in  a place 
exposed  to  the  prevailing  wind,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  for  one  or  more  of  these 
floors.  Generally  there  are  several  in 
the  same  vicinity, 

The  construction  of  the  Horn's  is  very 
simple.  A circular  space,  from  thirty  to 
fifty  feet  in  diameter,  is  made  level,  if  not. 
natural  Jy  so,  and  the  ground  is  smoothed 
off  and  beaten  solid,  that  the  earth  may 
not  mingle  with  the  grain  in  thrashing. 
In  time  the  floors,  especially  on  the 
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mountains,  are  coveml  with  a tough, 
hard  award,  the  prettiest,  and  often  the 
only,  green  plots  about  the  village ; and 
there  the  traveller  delights  to;  pitch  his 
tent.  Daniel  calls  them  summer  thresh- 
ing floors,  and  this  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate name  for  them,,  since  they  are  only 
used  in  that  season  of  the  year.  The  en- 
tire harvest  is  brought  to  them,  and  there 
threshed  and  winnowed:  and  the  differ- 
ent products  are  then  transferred  to  their 
respective  places.  In  large  villages  this 
work  is  prolonged  for  several  months,  hut 
all  is  finished  before  the  autumn  rains, 


on  the  grain,  and  the  driver  has  a seat 
upon  it,  which  is  certainly  more  comfort- 
able, In  the  plains  of  Hamath.  Dr.  Thom- 
son saw  this  machine  improved  by  hav- 
ing circular  saws  attached  to  t he  rollers. 
It  is  to  this  instrument  in  all  probability 
that  I smah  refers  in  the  forty-first  chap- 
ter of  his  prophecies:  “Behold*  I will 
make  thee  a new  sharp  threshing  instru- 
ment having  teeth:  thou  shall  thresh  the 
mountains,  and  heat  them  small,  and  shall 
make  the  lulls  as  chaff."  This  passage 
lias  several  allusions  which  residents  in 
Palestine  can  readilv  understand. 


. 
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Treading  out  the  corn  was  also  employ 
ed  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  husk  and 
stalk.  On  some  floors— at  Yehua.  for  ex 
ample —there  is  no  machine  of  any  kind, 
but  boys  ride  or  drive  horses,  donkeys 
and  oxen,  either  separately  nr  yoked  to- 
gether. round  upon  the  grain,  and  it  in 


and  from  t lienee  on  to  the  next  harvest 
the  floors  are  entirely  deserted  ; but  when 
occupied,  and  the  threshing  in  full  opera- 
tion, the  scene  is  botli  picturesque  and 
eminently  Oriental. 

The  Egyptian  mow' re j is  quite  different 
from  this,  having  Toilet's  which  revolve 
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this  in  part  which  makes  the  scene  so  pe- 
culiar. Some  run  from  left  to  right,  ami 
others  the  reverse,  and  no  one  continues 
long  in  the  same  direction,  but  changes 
every  few  minutes,  to  keep  the  animals 
from  becoming  dizzy,  while  some  seek  to 
secure  the  same  result  by  fastening  blind- 
ers  over  the  eyes  of  the  bewildered  animals, 
Elihu  says,  “The  whirlwind  cometh 
out  of  the  south/'  Is  that  still  the  case? 
According  to  Dr.  Thomson’s  experience 


out  of  the  floor  by  the  whirlwind/*  These 
whirlwinds  are  extremely  common,  and 
very  curious.  Without  warning  or  appar- 
ent cause,  they  start  up  suddenly,  as  if  by 
magic  or  spirit  influence,  and  rush  furi- 
ously onward,  swooping  dust  anti  chaff 
up  to  the  clouds  in  their  wild  career. 

The  intention  of  the  farmer  is  to  grind 
down  his  unthreshed  grain  to  chaff,  and 
much  of  it  is  reduced  to  fine  dust,  which 
the  wind  carries  away.  The  references  to 
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miab  also  saddens  Jiik  pu:tu«- «f  [ tuvn  do  with  the  whip  nr  rr« j^ont  saw. 

iW>lutkor  hy  Noi.niobrido»*>./-ar  with  the  i The  proverb  of  Christ  i>  true  to  lift  for 
predict  uo*  th;U  '■  the  sound  of  file  mill > ■;  . cornea  mi)  v grind.  Dr.  Ttauniftiu  rent!)* 
stojl&f'  ^^dlxl ir  , Atitl  Upon  Bub.vdyifl , j fro  > hi  men  were 

• ka'n:  •oUhwl  ?,h*  vxdiftn  <*f  the  grind*1  [ at  the  liit.od-.naU;  It  ix  tedious  fatiguing 
dig  . $<ijb u denoutmiK*  the  like  j Work,  find  rfaytej  or  *ei-vant«  art-  $*et;  ut  It. , 

h > */3fW  tplmd  of  a uiillirtmw*  j From  thr  king:  to  rduid-^tvryu1^t  that 
slUll  he  lie.ovi  ‘Oohiore  at  all  in  thee’  5 is  behind  the  mill/' therefore.  embraced 
£outhw^rd  through  PhilistiH  tin  nr  ore  ; ivH.  from  the  w*n  highest  to  the  very  low 
up  ruid  h >•*»•>  ‘ e.<u  ndndhtonTa  of  ‘%ypl.  'This  grinding 

the  ham  Of  thte  hittwloniii  iat :| •••  /ji |>»:m. 

Aod  A red*  r^rnp,  morning  and  eycuntg,  \ tteyx  tufam  iu  war.  Thn^  Sau^on  wh*? 
ami  often  deep  into,  .the  night.  Wleoi  ; /linked  by  the  Philistines; amho.v it  I.  Mil 
ut  work,  r.\w  W’^raeii  sit  ai  the  mill  ; ton  for  hr*  poet.'  IftiittfrJy 

faring  v*>edi  < >ther ; both  have  hold  of  the 
iaindllt  by  whhrlv.  the  uppur  is  turned 
reaml  the  hethyi  UuilktouK  Tile 


Tv  ;'jrr j.ud . a>’  briz^xr  fott^pr  tnttfey 
-fu  bii/n,  *»t  tj^.'-inill 


'V«>" 


one  <vh;t-e.  [»iind 

It!  o.  ?..%  M*vo^M(.r  rivpdlw 

t Iw^S.^jifi  • hviw  i h f t$i s If  j»»e>  ;*  4X * ♦ v«y 
wUi»  h ;*  v^i fifd  rj  rndcMiS  Mo  yuln 
<n  Ar»hi<‘-  ^ it  was  h*ng  ago  in  He- 
brew lx  Co  way  that 

one  piishe*  if  half  wmil,  and  bhen 
the  olh*;t\.  tin?.  handle.  !fhi*  wcuil 
tt*'  -dow  work,  and  'would ^ 
fmnfic  iimtloft  t<>  tlie  stoHe.  Both  j’dtain  : pfU^h  tor 
their  hold  aiul  |>t?:1 1 * t<v  t'U;  I joys.  T 


ViXft^hi^J • vMfo,«  1 t ».»n  a 


' 
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but  the  vernier  br~yi.npJn>A  ta 

finds  it  pos^ibE  to  pvoemv1  But  n.tifc  bf 
his  methods,  pern I Or  , is.  tu  begin 

|ilS  •b&it^aiiV‘by  making  pit  rliHy&o.  W« 
reiiKunbev  that  the  de&gvfp&it  fro  wtl 

applied  at  Nabl us  ty  Ayifiktyt  »$  tOXlHcvip^ 


tfugm "at.  outv  vvho  lra«  c r&v- 

HUM  hi.  all  h-b-Utvly  tjuT-ujyh  lire  eoiunrr 

lias  m*4l  b . n ista  ■ «wf  -hIi^ h;i3 

ba rgaihl ng:.  DE  ThoUi#>u  • *a ja-  'M  ba* 

kfii/dwls  of  kiiti^ 
and  tudiUaiKl  busses,  and  by  standing  warn- 
'd cd-ibHi  Ml j.fjfy  * If  <a  «i 

•> *•«. % • •♦>.  .nr* vh'Ma  t 3t&w5/  tm£htf 

tv  ern . ! a k$n  - 4*  sen  it  In  i mn } » jf  tin1 

■MEM-  w ' * V Y"  'y*  ' \ ' 

■?•••;.  *1  - ••  ' 1 JUBt 

•uH}ni>& . <*r  oHhnr  jb.s.i  hv  p^jat  a 
I*.  *■«•»'  jtff  >k  « |H  r-v.j  u.i  y iii- 

iW  dneod  to  pan  A khi^i&igk  of 
>ubA>d  L<  n-4Ju  *d  of  d^ji  A^vSilli 
cnvi’ent  in  PblesidniA  to-rutO"  jiietl- 
> jn>fv«-  our  liivdui^l.iuruiiiiu  *>f 


h.nos  jUDvltaso  Mi*  a bur  ml -place  for  Ins 

vnlV;  Hebron  is  mueb  the 

'as'  in  h.^  tin IV  lf  m&  av-yre-io on'rande 

u<r  ihy  jHtrehii&e  of  m Torah  Cor  a meudw-r 
W.  lik  lie  yy/>lUtl  iikidybe  fold  that 

bo.  unhid  have  o)n*'  toy  noihit.i n.  :Tbm*  Is* 
£mtt  tVxelVifetVeness  ill  flih  Piatt****  of  tothhsn 

Tip? 


ous  yefh£«>d  arf  first  ty  ijl>u, j^<v , V i^Vi Ur^> 
\vi..nvVt>i-  roy'bis  sp-.Vmvx  b.di  dOrUivh  !».• 

\G>Xilii  V-  uu>p)y  r»i:>yaed*HV fuy  MjfcbJ 

days'  pnit'j  ami  Kdnrumo  hy  thy  n/r  ir 

poinpanuVbsbn*  ‘)t  £ EHnW  tin  uiyin$r 
lijtn  .td  bptvE  a piriOn  i\y  jn  f f *o-  hi^li  'Uli 
eMu-ndr  In M *> * hbi  yuiu&tblt  i«,d  that  SV'.’ 
\y ejfy.  0*>f kd;bi  S ii^ga  t\jv  jitetf;Ur<Y  of 
iuo'nnn^!'..  AVt  !o,n:d  ijud  U vr^s 
4it  1 a t ti*£.  Hu  hppibfe  It?  by  itftViHl 
M<pnpn»:e.  t Inn k)ni?  it  mitrht  U->r  GrU'f  «n»»\ 
nuu  v a--  d<  u'rnuru‘d  vbaf.  d'  a did  not  .-ud 
tarn,  tie  AvVmid  thea  misv  it  ai;  bi^b  av-  lie 


ami  a lii^tr  pl%^  vxpec’tud 
>aid  n * AbnaluiLu.  on  bis  b«r  the 

ymirvliasu  of  one : Hear  nib  tny  IahI  tituu 
mti  a'i  _ inightY'  pn»iAv^tH>b^/ni' : ' lit  * Mi* 
> lioi4u»  of  our  sypulylvrus-  1>M V\  ttij  unud  | 
mnu*  at  mh  ^haii  withhold  fE>iii  thub  iii^ 
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s*pulc&te\  but  tlmi  thou  mayest 
bury  t by  4*#ul  ' BeviuUf  ul  c<  nn  p l \ 

ment  I but  %m\x  complm^ii  t.  A bra  j 

hw m,  W&&  r<K>  shrewd  a 

mHU  ruH  io  »*:**  dmmgh  tin*  m<  j, 

So  he  jrvpeiHru  Hies  liberal  offer,  but 
insisted  on  paying  for  the  burial-  T0 
pku-e.  Ephron,  with  all  due  po- 
hie ji ess.  said:  " Nay,  my  lord,  hear  me; 
ihe  field  give  I thee,  and  the  cave  that  is 
therein,  I give  it  thee;  lit  the  presence  of 
the  son*  of  my  people  give  I it  thee:  bury 
thy  dead.  ? But  Abraham  understood  the 
proposition  for  baksheesh  loo  well  to  ac- 
cept. and  insisted  on  an  outright  pur- 
chase. So  Ephron  named  four  hundred 
shekels  of  silver.  But  “four  hundred 
shekels ; what  is  that  betwixt;  me  and 
the**  r A mere  trifle  by  name,  but  a very 
large  price  in  fact.-  This,  however,  was  se- 
rious business  for  Abraham,  and  he  made 
uu  objection.  So  he  proceeded  to  weigh 
<wjt  the  money,  just  as  men  do  now  in 
Palestine,  with  a little  pair  of  scales,  to 
rhat  none  of  the  coins  are  clipped. 


When  you  buy  a house,  not  only  the  build- 
ing, but  every  room  in  it,  must  be  named, 
above  and  below,  down  to  the  kitchen, 
pantry,  stable,  and  hen-coop.  So  when 
Abraham  bought  a Held,  he  also  bought 
the  cave  that  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees 
in  the  field,  and  all  that  were  in  all  the 
borders  round  about.  Then  this  sale  was 
efiVeted  in  public,  just  as  all  similar  trans- 
actions in  these  days  are  brought  about  . 
When  any  side  is  now  effected  in  a town 
or  village,  the  whole  population  turn  out 
to  witness  it,  in  the  space  about  the  city 
gate.  All  the  people  take  part  in  discuss- 
ing the  matter  with  as  much  interest  as  if 
they  were  personally  concerned.  In  this 
way  the  transact  ion  acquires  legal  force  ; 
it  lias  many  living  witnesses. 

From  the  grave  we  turn  to  a more 
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cheerful  scene,  namely,  u matrimonial 
event  in  this  same  family  of  the  emeer 
Abraham.  ami  near  this  sant(‘  Hebrpn. 
The  chief  servant  in  the  family  of  a sheik 
or  (>meer  has  very  threat  functions  in  these 
days.  So  it  was  not.  at  all  an  unusual  oc- 
currence that  El Lezer,  the  steward  of  Ahra 
ham,  should  have  m much  respect  and 
con  tide  lice  shown  him  as  to  be  made  the 
manager  of  the  matrimonial  engagement 
for  Abraham'S  only  son  Isaac.  Abraham 
was  solicitous  that  his  son  should  marry 
one  of  his  own  kindred  —a  desire  in  exact 
accord  with  the  customs  Of  Oriental  no- 
bility. where  a relative  has  always  the 
preference.  Tim  oath  of  fidelity  which 
Eliezer  took  was  very  sacred,  and  in  har- 
mony with  his  delicate  mission.  The 
preparation  aud  out  lit  for  the  journey 
were  just  what  would  be  made  to-day  for 
such  an  errand  and  such  a distance  as 
that  from  Hebron  to  Mesopotamia.  On 
reaching  Nahor.  Eliezer  made  his  camels 


kneel  down  by  a well  of  water  at  the  time 
of  evening,  when  women  go  out  to  draw 
water.  The  place  of  a well,  in  all  the 
East,  determines  the  site  of  the  village 
The  people  build  near  it,  but  the  well  re- 
mains outside  of  the  city.  It  is  about  the 
fountain  that  travellers  and  caravans  as- 
semble. About  the  large  cities  the  men 
carry  water,  both  on  donkeys  aud  on 
their  own  backs,  but  in  the  country  vil- 
lages it  is  only  women  who  carry  the  wa* 
tw*.  The  way  that  Rebek&h  carried  her 
pitcher  or  jar  was  precisely  the  present 
Palestinian  mode — on  her  shoulder.  She 
went  down  to  the  well,  for  in  the  East  the 
wells  are  in  the  wadies,  and  are  often 
readied  by  steps.  She  watered  the  cam- 
els. and  emptied  her  pitcher  into  the 
trough,  just  as  one  always  sees  now  be- 
side the  fountain.  The  jewels  for  the 
head,  neck,  and  arms  are  still  worn  by 
the  women,  probably  without  any  varia- 
tion between  Eliezer  s days  and  0111*5. 


'PBJ&  V mm&X; 


ihim  Ide&sed 


Laban 

tit  the  • ordinary  Oriental 

coinohmefitv  while  the  melusiuii  of  the 
rAn^itf  & i.he  iiiyitaiimi  to  tfome  iub'»  the 
tioase  *fj>  stU)  feepl  up:  T he  wn U:v  if*  vr;ed» 
i'ii£  vii^  of  jie^otiafitig  ibe  mar 

cuHU-jict.  ilot  fin^vuling'.’^f 
&ud  iiU . of  tl.iv-  whole’  affair 

U the  ^mvnl\  with  the  advice  of  the  eid 
•*:*C*pu.  i ■'.  • '>*•  * * v::'  i a iv  all  in  precise  accord 
-ill,  flic  customs  M our  time  in  Syria  ami 

\i*feuprilimihi;  . 


winch  has  umlergonc  so  many  ehamn  v pg 
rather  ^nople  te  re  Vol  ill  ions.  should  tmo 
serve  so  ui-Hny  trace*  of  its  original  Jiff 
and  itmngiii  .We ^u^^tJiovv^r,  Unit 
wiih  the  2ic\v;  interest  in  Palestine  there 
..tv ill  he  large  accessions  t»»  t liirr,  store  of 
parallels  iMvccenOLe  further  times  ;u*d 
the  present  f ill  tiny  iieyr- 

edition  of  rir.  Tikhiisbil*  work  that  the 
publishers  have  provided  it  with  ml  efiy 
tirely  iievyset  ort  IlMsimfioiis.  deri  yyd  fi-oiiiV 
fresh  nWrvcUo.nss  in  Palestiiie.  Having 


AttAUS  at  T\\L  \V¥1A.. 


lu  taking  leave  of  this  Jir*v  installment 
nf  the  new  edition  of  Dir  Thomson's  work, 

< km  not  hrrhenr  to  e.\p»vss  ntir  admira- 
irtn  f»»r  his  great  fidelity  to  his  original 
! «.<e  of  tracing  ihe  truth  of  the  Scripture* 
in  the  i fi-iental  life  of  the  |iveaeut  tine  s, 
and  for  the  invpoVfaut  additiohi*  he  h as* 
ifjuwle  to  Im  group  of  e valences.  *W ere  it 
tool  for  hi*  array of  indisputable  facts,  it 
would  seem  almost  imrodible  that,  a land 


been  for  i^rly  lialt  a an  Amer- 

ica n mhsjoVu try  in  fMesiine  Dr  Thom- 
son 1ms  bed  belter  /*]>{n;rl!iiui^s  than  any 
man  how  living  (nr  close  observation  of 
the  life  and  haVi^  of  t Ui  people.  In  ud  • 
ditinrn  he  has  shade  wi<t*  use  of  the  Ldx>i> 
of  Warren,  Wilful  £^pd&r\  add  all  the 
rcccm  v:qdoiviv.-^nt  ?'«»U  b»  the  t\x  {flora- 
fcmri-  sbeietjesj  of  f Jn?#  Srihb h . France. 

•.  6^rhidhy,..;ihj4  ^th.brien.  . * 
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THE  IRON  PEN, 

M A IJK  FROM  A FETTER  OF  BONNIYARD,  TIIK  PRISONER  OF  CHII.LON  ; 

THE  HANDLE  OF  WOOD  FROM  THE  FRIGATE  “ CONSTITUTION,”  AND  BOUND  WITH  A CIRCLET  OF  GOLD, 
INSET  WITH  THREE  PRECIOUS  STONES  FROM  SIBERIA,  CEYLON,  AND  MAINE. 

I THOUGHT  this  Pen  would  arise 
From  the  casket  where  it  lies — 

Of  itself  would  arise,  and  write 
My  thanks  and  my  surprise. 

When  you  gave  it  me  under  the  pines, 

I dreamed  these  gems  from  the  mines 
Of  Siberia,  Ceylon,  and  Maine 
Would  glimmer  as  thoughts  in  the  lines; 

That  this  iron  link  from  the  chain 
Of  Bonnivard  might  retain 

Some  verse  of  the  Poet  who  sang 
Of  the  prisoner  and  his  pain  ; 

That  this  wood  from  the  frigate  s mast 
Might  write  me  a rhyme  at  last. 

As  it  used  to  write  on  the  sky 
The  song  of  the  sea  and  the  blast. 

But  motionless  as  I wait, 

Like  a Bishop  lying  in  state 

Lies  the  Pen,  with  its  mitre  of  gold. 

And  its  jewels  inviolate. 

Then  must  I speak,  and  say 
That  the  light  of  that  summer  day 
In  the  garden  under  the  pines 
Shall  not  fade  and  pass  away. 

I shall  see  you  standing  there, 

Caressed  by  the  fragrant  air, 

With  the  shadow  on  your  face, 

And  the  sunshine  on  your  hair. 

I shall  hear  the  sweet  low  tone 
Of  a voice  before  unknown, 

Saying,  “This  is  from  me  to  you — 

From  me,  and  to  you  alone.” 

And  in  words  not  idle  and  vain 
I shall  answer,  and  thank  you  again 
For  the  gift,  and  the  grace  of  the  gift, 

O beautiful  Helen  of  Maine! 

And  forever  this  gift  will  be 
As  a blessing  from  you  to  me, 

As  a drop  of  the  dew  of  your  youth 
On  the  leaves  of  an  aged  tree. 
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SEA  DRIFT  FROM  A NEW  ENGLAND  PORT. 


mSm 


>md  regular,  life  the  vv. 
IX  current  strokes  of  a yfelge-lia.m' 
n tba  hoofs  of  Shcrtlf  Joshua 
Hem  p^vanT*  hi >rse  strj  lie.  M w.  No v 
wtek  turnpike*  i*nd  Horso rider, 
alike : *::f**it  of  feaK  ami  stofefe  of 
hmi»v -$$>' ImnWdug  on  flinmgh t he 
'lurbwxti*  The  dwellers  <u  the  fefe- 
kml '•{#**&* *ko(js4es.  a » they  turn  in 
their  roeogni*c  that  steady 

lU>M.v  it  gives  them  -l  SHIM* 

pi  airily,  for  fifey  know  that  ail 
iTi^ae^  must  Hee  Ik* fore  the  valiant 

Every 


uld  JihMim.U)  uorsK 


sheriff  at  New  London 
flm*e  miles  he  passes  a tavern.  At 

nn&rait  the  town,  they  are  put- 
ting tip  the  shutters,  and  a colored  valet 
isr  endeavoring  to  persuade  an  inebriated 
gentleman  to  leave  the  basset  table,  and 
venture  on  what  is  sure  to  prove  a tem- 
pestuous voyagfc,  to  his  home  just;  around 
ike  corner.  At  Finks  tavern,  further 
on.  fiddles  and  bassoon  still  keep  up  a 
jovial  dm,  and  Hying  silhouettes  are 


thrown  upon  the  window-shades,  a ka- 
leidoscopic panorama  of  ribboned  queues 
and  high  combs  on  cushioned  hair,  for 
Fink’s  is  the  favorite  tavern  to  which  to 
drive  for  dances.  The  horses  waiting  in 
the  shed,  and  harnessed  to  quaint  sulk- 
ies, gigs,  chaises; 'One -horse  chairs,  and 
phaetons— very  different  vehicles  from 
those  which  hear  the  name  nowadays 


Digitized  t 


Original  from 
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(for  this  was  during  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution)— neigh  to  the  powerful  horse  that 
strides  over  the  road  ; and  the  sleepy 
hostlers  and  grooms  shake  themselves, 
and  wonder  what  rascal  is  doomed  now. 
Then  they  note  the  good  points  of  the 
sheriff’s  horse,  and  tell  how  when  a thief 
sprang  down  an  “ off-set”  eight  feet  high, 
the  horse  leaped  after  him,  and  pinned 
him  down  by  the  clothing  with  his  fore- 
feet until  his  master  could  alight  and  se- 
cure him.  At  Horton’s  tavern  all  is  dark 
and  quiet,  but  Hempstead  refreshes  his 
horse  at  the  trough,  and  the  landlord, 
unbolting  a shutter,  first  shows  a night- 
capped  head,  and  then  brings  out  a stir- 
rup-cup to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  law. 
On  through  the  night,  till  at  Norwich 
the  sheriff  secures  his  prisoners  — two 
runaway  sailors,  who,  having  pocketed 
the  bounty  paid  for  enlisting,  have  deter- 
mined to  quit  the  service  while  they  are 
still  in  a condition  to  enjoy  it — and  at 
early  dawn  he  sets  out  again  for  New 
London,  tying  his  prisoners  together,  and 
driving  them  before  him.  While  still  at 
a distance  from  the  town  he  notices  that 
the  fastenings  have  become  loosed,  and 
that  the  sailors  are  free.  He  springs 
from  his  horse,  but  the  men  at  the 
same  instant  exchange  glances : their 
only  safety  is  in  separation,  and  they 
set  out  at  a run  in  different  directions. 
The  sheriff  plunges  after  one,  but  the 
other  is  already  out  of  sight  in  the  wood, 
and  his  escape  seems  very  probable. 
Joshua  Hempstead  has  returned  to  the 
place  where  lie  alighted  from  his  horse, 
holding  the  arm  of  the  unlucky  sailor  in 
his  powerful  clutch,  but  the  animal  which 
he  neglected  in  his  liaste  to  fasten  is  no 
longer  there.  The  captive  grins  at  this 
contretemps ; but  a whinny  is  heard  a lit- 
tle further  on,  and  the  sheriff  drags  his 
unwilling  companion  toward  the  sound. 
There  stands  the  black  horse,  with  his 
teeth  in  the  collar  of  the  other  runaway. 
When  his  master  had  given  chase  to  the 
first,  lie  had  comprehended  the  situation, 
and  dashed  after  the  other.  Sheriff  and 
deputy -sheriff  return  in  triumph  with 
their  prisoners,  and  deputy  is  after  this 
a public  character  in  New  London.  He 
carried  the  dispatches  between  Boston 
and  New  London  during  the  war,  bring- 
ing the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
in  one  day  and  night — a distance,  as  the 
road  was  then  travelled,  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles.  And  Joshua  Hempstead 


was  no  light  weight : 4 4 there  were  giants 
in  those  days.”  When  lately  the  sheriff's 
bones  were  removed  from  one  cemetery  to 
another,  men  gazed  with  wonder  at  his 
colossal  frame,  whose  huge  jaw-bones 
would  have  fitted  easily  as  a visor  over 
any  modern  countenance. 

The  work  of  New  London  during  the 
Revolution  was  very  much  the  same  as 
Sheriff  Joshua  Hempstead’s — that  of  fur- 
nishing sailors,  willing  or  unwilling,  for 
the  American  navy.  The  antiquarian, 
turning  over  snuff  - colored  files  of  the 
Connecticut  Gazette,  a little  sheet  pub- 
lished in  New  London  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, will  be  struck  by  the  frequent  inser- 
tion of  notices  such  as  the  following: 

44  All  Gentlemen  Volunteers  who  are  desirous  of 
making  their  fortunes  in  8 weeks’  time  are  hereby 
informed  the  fine  Privateer  called  the  New  Broome , 
mounting  16  pieces  and  4 Pounders,  besides  swivels, 
is  now  fitted  out  for  an  8 weeks’  cruise  near  Sandy 
Hook,  in  the  Sound,  and  will  have  the  best  chance 
that  there  has  been  this  War  of  taking  Prizes.  She 
only  waits  for  a few  more  Men,  and  then  will  imme- 
diately sail  for  her  cruise. 

“July  25, 1778.” 

44  The  new  and  swift  sailing  Privateer  Brigantine 
Le  Marquis  de  la  Fayette , mounting  sixteen  6 pound 
Cannon,  with  Swivels  and  Small  Arms  compleat, 
will  sail  on  a Cruise  against  the  enemies  of  these 
United  States  in  eight  days  from  the  date  hereof  at 
farthest.  All  Gentlemen  Seamen  and  able-bodied 
Landsmen  who  are  desirous  of  making  their  fortune 
an  Opportunity  now  presents,  by  applying  on  Board 
said  Brig,  when  they  will  meet  with  good  Encour- 
agement. Petek  Richards. 

“ New  London,  Feb.  7, 1781.” 

The  call  is  repeated  again  andagain,  with 
very  little  variation  except  in  the  names 
of  commanders  and  vessels.  In  the  lat- 
ter a grim  humor  is  often  displayed.  The 
New  Broome , already  mentioned,  was  evi- 
dently designed  to  become  a 4 4 besom  of 
destruction.”  The  Wilful  Murder  and 
the  Sturdy  Beggar , both  authentic  names 
of  privateers,  strike  a somewhat  piratical 
key-note,  but  they  were  regularly  com- 
missioned vessels  of  war  sailing  under  let- 
ters of  marque  and  reprisal  issued  by  the 
government,  and  stand  in  the  relation  of 
great-grandfathers  to  our  present  navy. 
The  official  history  of  the  navy  of  the 
Revolution  is  comprised  in  the  corsair- 
like exploits  of  these  privateers. 

In  December,  1775,  Congress  chose  a 
committee  for  carrying  into  execution  its 
resolutions  for  fitting  out  armed  vessels. 
New  London  became  the  head-quarters 
for  the  Connecticut  quota.  Its  fitness  as 
a naval  station  is  demonstrated  by  a re- 
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port  made  to  the  British  government  in  i was  the  famous  John  Paul  Jones.  Twen 

1774  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo-  j ty-six  vessels  were  fitted  out  from  Con* 

hit  ion : j neetieut,  and  sailed  away  to  dispute  the 

' \\*w  London,  tin-  he* t harbor  in  rouneetieut,  arrogant  ho aSt  : 

frotn  the  litrhtdhim*** at  tlie  mdutli  i>f  the  harbor  to  „ rm  ..  * i . ' u * * > • i , 

. , . . : » , . - , Hie  muds  mid  m-as  are  Britain  § wide  domain, 

tijr-  town  is  about  three  miles,  a breadth  of  three-  * ■>  , , „ _ •»  , , . * . . ,,  * 

, . f ^ . / . - , Add  not  a sail  but  bv  permission  spreads/’ 

fuarth*  of  a mile,  f nun  five  to  six  fathoms  of  water,  * 1 * 

nad  entirely  secure  and  vtiinmodious  one  mile  above  Prizes  as  they  were  brought  in  were  an- 
il., ■ torn  for  Urge  ships.  The  priticipiil  thule  is  to  mmncetl  in  the  Gazette,  tun i reterml  to 
!W.  We-t  India  iManaa.  cxeepiijlg  now  and  then  a **  i • * ^ g t » * 

***  to  Ird*mt  ana  Ktl-'lJl.  and  a few  to  Oil, ml-  ’’V  Maritl,*w  Court  where 

ir  ,*nd  Rn-hary.  There  are  Tz  now  belonging  tlu‘  *>'vners  of  the  property  seized  were 
« thi*  iib^rlct,  in  which  there  arc  40ft.  faring  summoned  to  appear  and  claim  their 
cloved,  b^ivles  upward  of  2d  ^:*il  of  muMing  goods,  first  having  proved  themselves 

«>a,  Almost  o^ry^rtofBritUh^ nmuofactom,  j yal  to  the  npw  govmiriwrit.  The  fol- 

vnnam-  Tlie  custom -housu  officers  here  me  at*  lo>\  ing  summons  is  taken  at,  random  from 
retire  ?o  their  duty,  brides  which  this  Imvhor  is  a Score  of  similar  ones,  and  will  serve  as 
uuatr.l  that  the  coming  in  from  the  sea  i-  between  an  example  of  the  established  procedure*: 

Sh?  end  of  Long  Island  ami  Block  Dhtml,  and  . 

wthe  wen  cu»i  <>f  Fifttier>  Island,  where  the  king*  V*  /vTlw  **.. .j  To  xvhom  it  nmv  concern: 

taUeis  ur>  generally  upon  the  look-out,  mid  very  t^foion.  S 

nt.Vjd  in  examining  the  vessels  they  meet  with,"  etc.  “ Enow  \ k that  libels  are  filed  before  the  Hun. 

otable  Richard  Law,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Maritime 
Blank  letters  of  manque  were  sent  to  cmm  0f  Sew  London,  in  Favour  of  John  Mu  row, 
he  Governor  of  Connecticut,  vessels  were  Foimmuider,  EUun  Parsbak  Owner,  and  the  Men  on 
milt  and  retn<xlelledf  notices  requesting  board  the  Sloop  Mulktr,  against  two  Whale  Boats 

Upntlem-m  Volunteers  ' }*gm  to  appear  wi‘l|  f*Wj* 4^9  o«  the  J.s  of  Marvl. 

' . . t ,»  . I7M  . . . . In  ravour  ot  Amo>  Jud>;on, ImniMiHidcr  of 

Q ti»c  Gazette,  uud  the  work  OI  enlisting  Boat  lOi'myr,  Wild  his  Associates,  again  a*  L two  tnmks 
toil  merrily  on.  Four  captains’  com-  and  a Box  of  European  and  India  Ootnis  seized  mul 
oi^oois  were  issued  by  Congress  at  this  token  rm  I.ong  Island, . . .Which  VVhult*  Boat-  and 
foe-on*  to  Dudley  Salteustall,  of  New  !;,M”ls  ,h,?.  vU}'"  4^1  ,VV'<"  , 

^ndon,  who  afterward  rose  to  the  rank  Dav  ot  Apiil  m . of  whk.h  v«v*ms  claiming 
■f  commodore.  Among  those  receiving  Praporty  ure  to  take  due  notice,  IVr  Order  <il  the 
he  rank  of  lieutenant  at  the  same  date  Judge  AViNTimor  ^altonstau..  Kegr/’ 
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It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  naval  tertaimrients  for  their  gallant  defenders, 
stations  are  the  gayest  society  centres,  and  The  Marine  Tavern  and  the  Golden  Ball 
while  the  pcrsonnel'of  the  little  navy  of  j ill  the  town,  as  well  as  the  inns  on  the 
the  Revolution  were  busied  with  exciting  Norwich  and  Old  Lyme  turnpikes,  became 
enterprises  taxing  their  courage  and  en-  scenes  of  revelry,  while  private  mansions 
durance  on  the  high  seas,  they  were  all  outvied  each  other  in  hospitality.  Some 
the  more  ready  to  indulge  in  social  enjoy*  of  the  old  mansions  of  the  town  are  par- 
ments  when  in  port.  The  ladies  of  New  ticularly  rich  in  miniatures  and  others  m 
London,  too,  were  as  patriotic  as  they  \vere  oil-paintings  of  the  ladies  of  this  period— 
handsome,  and  devised  innumerable  en-  | refined,  sweet  faces,  set  off*  by  elaborate 

coiffures  and  great  ruffs.  The 
painted  by  Mrs. 


miniature* 

Champ] in  at  the  beginning  of 
til  is  eeri  tu  vy\  in  especial  those 
of  the  Coit  sisters,  have  a deli- 
<vi»  y uf  treatment  and  R purity 
of  sentiment  peculiarly  smiled 
to  ilie  fair  young  faces  of  her 
sitters.  The  family  portrait 
gallery  of  the  Shaw  family  in- 
ti-oduees  us  most,  vividly  to  the 
early  nociwy  of  New  l^ondon. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  imagine 
while  glueing  on  aristo- 

cratic daroeft,  stately  gentle- 
men. and  gentle  girls  who 
'Virmnml  us,  standing  Mi  full 
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length  iij  tbOe  lull  iviitote*,  1 1 1 ri t they  nn 
baking  ;h  us  through  fVpun  boori^tUat 
>Lutun  Tt^npe  Wjee ;;$h&yrj  in  >vhVfc 
Mtm  hhd  motM*;t|r,  vvifJf  fh'e  bfmv  Bible 
in  her haml,  U ij ot . Fr<i^i;.; 
}n>r  f^crr.  the  Rpyerf  ‘rid  Qiirdmi  Sm  Rim  - 
si  .ill  .’  §J at  bathe}  Sti*v,\  her  sun.  xvtll*  ins 
Fbtfcjf  iight  Ibefc*;  soUur  rtft>ssi  rtnil  kitm* 
ivjtpl  sRo*  Imdcltpv  wii rntls'  tflr  hf : W i l l tain 
:F\nn  Uiji t 

bgtuv*  in  ii i>.  vihmrsr  Ranker 
^mnhe’kv  of  uf.Hr*  in'  forms  iv  i'ioeii.leii 
eun  trust  m hb  emmly  wife.  ‘in  Ur.fr ‘ sbiV 
guldaVdiiml  'satin  dees*-.  bosomed  hk*  Ru 
• iy«w>  wifi*,  .with  ’svijrtii/ 

amumi  tier  bedntifrtl  tUtmfv-Ste  bohls  h> 
mi  in  nur  *1  lapel  y bund,  '.it ml  us  sbi 
iUitR  iiSM’t  %the  ftjicUodimmfe  of;  buuyii 

iv Aitd  iWfej'Vy 

when  the  war  slhps  ui  ASniw’s  C-<fe>b  nk 
which  the  nni{.Wi«m  fronts,  Mfere  full  of 
r»i--ii  *!vu^  W'i\\i  ship  b*v“\.  Inn 

liotup  iuruifiu  m mro  a ho.- pi  mb  mused 
hm  stneken  umu  with  bur  own  hemh 
tirpl  fell  at  ) asp  sad  h>  fty.jk  A YfeUfe  'to 
the  same  W^nt  ft 

romumsn  nufeld  be  wrhfeh  m this  pip 
The  ife&l  phrHfet  is.,  tjmi 
of  iii^ttr  tfbfev.  ^yi  Nnthh  uiri 

^UatvC/i  TU/*  portrait,  rephjshhts  Vr  M 
iifU&lK  At)  V viruss  of  white  >.*f  in.  siiitfjfy 
rut.  vvttli  a square  neck  : its 


imid  is  n fi.»i^i\;tt  nvu -ni-Maita  shaped 
'rmfe.lfe  0 tour  fchps :mf  satin  xibhbm  wtili 
it  t^jvr  ^liniasl  p0trl  i n tike  mnUiK  Ail  1 n : 

norem.Y.  pH  *>m  thought  as  \vo  look  ill  V.he 
young  fare-  Blfe  JsUukis  hi  u ^u*- 
'iIWiAtitii  ai  basket  of  fruit  mid  a &Wfe  hat 
upon  herpyii] 

}roor*  •* siXih  in 
lat  told  that 
itktrr  too 

i i pot] Urtltsh  tvmuui v 
(ijyx*  whk*h  rprui  mis  ris  uf  tlu*  puri  rnitrfuf 
^Utddmr  iM  Bftit!  hi  U*  rwlufe  muslin  (nr 

l>i»u.  8hr  bRuvckhuhV  on  h«u'  lap a.  baby 

VV 1 Vo,  nrimp  U.  i>.;i.o\  . br.o;ilit(i  Mm 

tR  t c* . ivt  PtiPS-ih;:  u^>  %v  ^<^0  - 

pyof^Uir  iVnmr  fbuv  furlsi.  k u thrnvvs 

vvhli  jv.s  poHiHth  c>f  Cbofftsvrdi  in  arumr, 
stand  w*.WHM«Uy  hi  i Ju  rboin  ihul 
Uu>us|  ^V/»shiiiynu,  lialf  f * X in  u Mn-  n,  um 
bis  ?»ynn  br.ld  as  by  \ sansijivr.pbtt**  in  bn- 
hiyR  Miimb,.an.«)  si  roll  tiu-ou^l*.  alhv  > -u 
b<»v*  * ? t ns*  •<  jnal^  on  thtbry  \uoul, 

*u\i  tfm  'kwtit  1 . xvtvi^p^}  #iffi  • ^ . 

jitiiiHp  -a-i^iipry  a nvt  4 hu 

buvritr.  who  Sbjhtpd  Ihrpb^t^tX'.  pivdv 
aVilr  fe^^l  tiir>  briprUt  # </,bprfRb\'  P^v1>. 

; h¥>  i o ti  i osr  sf4 hi]  mr<jv  nust  j 

vupvuVvtl  pU^'rhpnirt*^  Hial. 

hi}fb+m  prrsnUsi  at  the  bhvn  ) wiy.  Iacftnig: 


Sir- is  ;*imi(r  ito  visit  file 
t4pHi>h  ih  ; V‘  tve  n>ssl  not 
married  n it:i.?iiisU*r^M 
ibi*  portriut  ftf  libr  ilsiiiiflileiy 
[♦tve”  liemb 
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the  punch  from  the  magnificent  Chinese 
bowl — how  real  and  near  it  all  seems ! 
These  pictured  ladies  are  the  real  and  only 
dwellers  here ; we  flesh-and-blood  intrud- 
ers are  only  ghosts. 

There  are  not  many  old  houses  in  New 
London  so  rich  in  associations,  for  when 
Arnold  burned  the  town  in  1781  he  made 
thorough  work,  anxious  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  his  commanders  by  doing  all  the 
injury  in  his  power  to  the  cause  he  had 
deserted.  Every  locality  has  its  epoch  to 
which  it  refers  in  determining  the  date  of 
every  event;  in  New  London  nothing  is 
old  which  did  not  exist  “ before  the  burn- 
ing.” 

No  attempt  was  made  to  defend  the 
town  at  this  time,  the  militiamen,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-seven  in  number,  attempt- 
ing only  the  defense  of  Fort  Griswold,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Ledyard.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  was  laid  in  ashes. 
While  it  was  being  fired,  Arnold  dined 
at  the  Christopher  house — a quaint  old 
wooden  building,  still  standing,  and  next 
to  the  imposing  stone  mansion  of  the 
Shaws;  its  roof  projects  like  that  of  a 
Swiss  chalet  over  a porch,  and  from  it  de- 
pend ancient  trellises  of  antiquated  pat- 
tern. Mr.  Christopher  was  a rank  old 
Tory,  but  a very  good  friend  of  Mr.  Shaw ; 
and  when  the  beautiful  old  manor-house, 
which  had  been  built  of  limestone,  was 
fired,  he  extinguished  the  flames  by  pour- 
ing on  them  a vat  of  vinegar  from  the 
roof  of  his  wood-house. 

Miss  Caulkins,  the  author  of  The  His- 
tory of  New  London , laments  in  a little 
poem  the  absence  of  antiquities  in  the 
town : 

“We've  nothing  old:  our  parchment  proofs. 
Our  red-ink  print,  our  datnask  woofs, 

All  perished  with  our  gabled  roofs 

When  Arnold  burnt  the  town. 

“The  strange,  quaint  fashions  of  old  time — 
Three-cornered  hats,  white  wigs  sublime, 

Red  cloaks,  knee-buckles — left  our  clime 
When  Arnold  burnt  the  town. 

“ llood-pinners,  and  blue  homespun  dye, 

The  pillion,  and  the  ride  and  tye, 

The  spinning-wheels,  long  since  went  by, 
When  Arnold  burnt  the  town. 

“Our  London  is  forever  New, 

Our  Father  Thames  runs  on  as  blue, 

As  smooth,  as  on  that  day  of  rue 

When  Arnold  burnt  the  town.” 

It  is  possible  that  the  very  destruction 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  household  gods 
caused  those  that  were  rescued  to  be  cher- 


ished with  greater  care  than  is  usually  the 
case.  Certain  it  is  that  New  London  is 
quite  as  rich  in  relics  of  old  time  as  most 
towns  of  its  size.  Old  china  of  exquisite 
shape  and  translucency  may*  be  found 
carefully  treasured  here.  I recall  one  set 
that  would  have  made  the  heart  of  an  Avis 
swell  with  envy.  Each  piece  was  deco- 
rated, not  with  a single  bright  feather,  but 
with  a different  bird,  herons,  doves,  hawks, 
storks,  and  sparrows  pencilled  so  finely 
that  they  resembled  drawings  or  engrav- 
ings. The  Washington  and  sailor  s keep- 
sake pitchers  so  much  prized  by  collectors 
are  occasionally  found.  The  owner  of  the 
bird  set  possesses  one  with  the  inscription : 

• “When  riding  o’er  the  Mountain  wave, 

The  Hardy  Sailor,  ever  brave, 

He  laughs  at  danger,  smiles  at  fate. 

And  risks  his  life  to  save  his  mate/’ 

A pewter  porringer  supported  by  dolphins, 
and  a coffee-urn  of  very  graceful  shape, 
are  heirlooms  in  the  same  family.  The 
coffee  at  evening  parties  was  often  not 
only  made  but  ground  at  the  table.  The 
lover  of  Pope  will  recall  the  lines : 

“ For  lo ! the  board  with  cup  and  spoons  is  crown’d, 
The  berries  crackle,  and  the  mill  turns  round ; 
On  shining  altars  of  Japan  they  raise 
The  silver  lamp;  the  fiery  spirits  blaze; 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide. 
While  China’s  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide: 
Coffee  which  makes  the  politician  wise, 

And  see  through  all  things  with  his  half -shut 
eyes.” 

The  fragrant  cups  were  passed,  it  is  very 
possible,  by  some  negro  footman,  for  slav- 
ery early  found  a lodgment  here.  It  is 
interesting  to  see  how  this  question  was 
viewed  by  some  of  the  wise  and  good  of 
ancient  times.  In  the  early  day5  of  the 
colony,  before  the  importation  of  negroes, 
the  Indians  were  sold  as  slaves.  W e quote 
from  a letter  to  John  Winthrop: 

“ 8ir, — Mr.  Endecot  and  myself  salute  you  in  the 
Lord  Jesus,  etc.  Wee  have  heard  of  a dividence  of 
women  and  children  [Pequot  captives]  in  the  bay, 
and  would  bee  glad  of  a share,  viz.,  a young  woman 
or  girle  and  a boy,  if  you  think  good.  I wrote  to 
you  for  some  boyes  for  Bermudas.” 

In  the  following  letter,  to  the  same, 
written  in  1645,  a scheme  for  the  slave- 
trade  is  broached : 

“ If  upon  a Just  warre  with  the  Narraganset  the 
Lord  should  deliuer  them  into  our  hands,  wee  might 
easily  haue  men,  women,  and  children  enough  to  ex- 
change for  Moores,  which  wil  be  more  gavnefull  pil- 
ladge  for  us  then  wee  conceive,  for  I doe  not  see  how 
wee  can  thrive  vntill  wee  gett  into  a stock  of  slaves 
sufficient  to  doe  all  our  buisines,  for  our  children’s 
children  will  hardly  see  this  great  Continent  filled 
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*‘Uh  -o<:  ifiut  i»ur  $etVtti&3  si\\\  *nli  desire 

•fiiifaJfiiiH:  !Ma.  seUps,  atid  got  stay  but 

•'w  *'$$$'■•  Ami  ! suppose  you  know 

\\*tt  ko»  Wf««  dull  iimvnteyue  20  Moore* 

‘ <Uup  mm;  Euglfehe  s^ryjint.” 

The  Cto  twcticvt  Gazette  during  the 
Ror<A<|ii0»i  ^nitained  frequent  advmiae- 
merif^:  Ibr urni,iug*  tliem, 
v*  W'jjffty  bnmdt-d  .with- 

reeO  ved  in  Afnea.  *'  MiOtee  boys, 
and  c>  Indian  Von en.1;  The  time  Seemed 
to  to#  beep  s^ljted  upon  for  a general 
hog  me  The  reward  oft\  red  i‘or  their  re- 

turn was  seldom  mr/re  tUmi  tire  dollars. 

Dr,  .t#uh V the 

loudest  yelps  for  liberty"'  were  heard  t^am 
& slave-keeping  people,  see m>  to  us  * \X  if  to 
da y to  have  been  not  without  its  jn>rfciee. 

W e have  almulyiooclietf  ot>  the 
of  dress;  The  eimetion  of  rigid  sunijdu- 
ary  l&Vs proposed during  tile  'Revplu 
tibu  by  alotf  rr  &f  i n sfcru et ion  io*  flip  Cbu-, 
iwdhuvt  me.mhei^  of  Congress,  written  in 
1774  by  Eevv  Ounhm  Sajovostall,  ehuto 
. ruia^^f  '«§  eowrnfto  from 
Sbw  Ltmdto  ^pd 

'■* _'  ‘J3<>w feS^c,.  * ? •*&*< : * V 

k 4t  h&*t  pcts^ibl^  tluit  du$  K tytoV- 

tfci ft  dis jiuti*  i Wt wefu  ‘ fe i % lidbl "Wd  Ota*  >b 1 • » i e?') 
•iu<w  U.*  immgid  to  * w-  >•  < 

jgff: ';  Tlie. my 
blind  ami  itflSW  to  toy  Out 

••<?#»  M ejff^tUHUv  tOlU’ti  that  - • ■ , ■ •/ - 

'&  *U  gm*l : e*r6e»ito  W?Mfc  m\ we 

ywurtNr  wuh  ifasat-  iiritHbO' :.^)«^;M;;'^Hiiii;  liivoi- 
*bip  ijbobid  Wtt  h<.-  yubplu&l  ■**»£  M'tiy  SO*U  UM 
monr  'tiityt  iW  aAnv  re  * f*y»u- 

ifvl vt^  • iyi:"iH*lr>:  |mdtdjr ;0<!t  tN 
iit.'-dVr*  AeH7*t# 

Mollicr  *(?^ri>ry.  tov^d'etr  - 

v:  Mfor^  fm  a wdtiiv 

du^l  io  HtvjjA.4  aad  VV^ter, 

^>r  S(id!o*v«  af*»t :;Juni per  for 


! a>  pri^iiSr  by  privafioas;  u ve  adve ius*-d 

Un-oiji.* h.-Mjf  li-t*  svar.  We 

again  fiy>ul,  yto  (^zyUt*:'  " A ii^tuMT  rd 
j»\»-eeS  'i>f  -vlrous-:  hvev;nh*d  i it i »»thv-r  Keg- 
lish  suky.  fh.nvrd,  ^trip  d,.hlo_sn«»rP  d,  Uuv 
pink,  ued  ;gh*et>  luUe(l4Vtg:^  and 
nel^7  urt'  ^bfb*;p«!»eii  iy  il  h 7'  Pail-  d^db^ 
Rulsm,^  UtJlredi  fie-jii herv.  Run?,  ^lehles, 

| All imn :5ihd ;^nhe^: Teh.  . 
eu  in  pay  he*  go^ds,' 

Even  the  very  first  Vift  Rie.KV'vv’I^toldh 
some  aileufion  to 

:;tuVd  • to  smart  clothing,  -hk  we  may  jau4g^ 
ftien  one  of  the  oldest  wills ^extant  hi  the 
envUity  that  uf  Mary  Harriet.,  in  Rv,5 : 

give  a*  my.  dsughOF:  XbtVv 


,.  , TH>:  _„v 

^nd  n»v  .f.ti.aw ‘lik'd  iOitl  a h.tbor  bdiibter.  ' 

A Vi*!  to  )u't  -oiiuc  ,e  sii?r»’  TX>  tn-r 

r*  v:»«»d  u .-ilv**r 

yliirfYv  te  nrty  ■vuUnjpsft  :,d^!&trb-r  » pA#  of  i Cil 


f <&#,':  »nd  KtepAm;i  a«d 
■<?oa>  - *kmw  for  ;i^#rt.0gv 
«riHir  wbuid  that  le>;  to  vjV)r 
‘>itt  V^Unln^ilii' blood 
u*i  tsi  iu 

7ah\  * iaid  yot  Ilia t woujrj  Iaj 
prehr-al>to  and  far  soon*.*/ 
ntk*:  i'ljtce  dmo  m *u\i mW- 
w Ajiri*  bonul  ivml  mu- 

U3f  bur  1 • »p  t » ro.-y  loii.  '• 1 

^vamt  of  the  people  of 
0im*3®etient  wm  not 
saiisdsed  Wlfli  ^ sJdeep- 
Akins  ami  gi>a( -skins'' 
on  tiaiuref  (or  eloile 
mg,  but  prefemxl  the 
ititjervemion  of  tlie 
hionis  and  dyes  of 
England  io  convert 
them  in  to  elegant  fa.fce 
Von.  LX_  — • 


*!&***»> 
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heavily  embroidered  with  silver  thread; 
it  belonged  to  some  ancestor  of  the  sturdy 
sheriff,  whose  huge  gun,  of  a make  ante- 
rior to  the  old  Queen's  arm,  still  hangs  on 
the  hooks  in  the  “ summer-tree, " a rafter 


broad-cloth ; alsoe  a damask  livery  cloth,  a gold 
ring,  a silver  spooiic*,  a f ether-bed  uiui  a boulstcr. 
my  best  hat,  my  gtwieT  a brass  kettle.  Alsoe  I 
give  my  three  daughters  of  the  draper  table  cloth. 

“ I give  to  my  sister  Migges  a red  petieoaga  silke 
hud.  :*  u* »ife,  ami  a neck  cloth. 


PATTV  UKAiPSTEAD  IN  ITER  CRAN’THEU’S  WAISTCOAT. 


running  across  the  “ keeping* room”  ceil- 
ing. The  waistcoat’s  owner  could  not 
have  been  of  the  same  stuff  as  the  bearer 
of  the  heavy  musket.  We  fancy  him 
some  cavalier 

“Sir  Plume,  of  amber  snuff-box  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a clouded  cane.” 

It  was  probably  when  the  sumptuary 
laws  were  favorably  regarded  that  Patty 
Hempstead,  finding  her  father  averse  to 
the  purchase  of  a new  ball  dress  in  which 
she  might  shine  before  the  young  naval 
officers,  desecrated  the  sacred  vestment  of 


“To  mv  daughter  Elizabeth,  rny  great  client.  To 
Mary,  a ciffer  [coiffure ?].  To  my  brother  Kawliu, 
a l.i*i -d  band. 

“ l give  to  Rctiekali  Brucu  a pynt  Dpt  of  pewter, 
a new  petticoat  and  vva^cote  well  she  is  to  spin  lu  r- 
selfe ; a 1 soe  an  old  bvble  and  a hat  wch  was  my 
soim  Thomas  his  h&tt, 

“The  mark  of  Mart  Harries. 

“ Wittness  hcariinto : 

“ John  W Lsumor’'  and  other*. 


In  the  Hempstead  house,  the  oldest 
building  now  standing  in  New  London— 
a for l i lied  house  which  dates  back  to  the 
founding  of  f he  town  in  ltU5 — is  still  care- 
fully preserved  a sky-blue  satin  waistcoat 
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the  rourlier  iiiic»*st>.>f  by  a p;m  of  ra*li  lit 
tic*  scissors,  w Uiili  oh/myed  the  iyJUy  tit ; 
stuUdy  uwfc>v;mlni*.ss into  a yunity  ‘ 1 jock- 
ey’ or  jafckyA  which,  worn  over  />n  l/nh.o 
mu^Triiv  auisi  have  been  ? ‘ iii^ev^iUni^  be- 

oofiiibg7'  va  rttIyr 

lm*  t?A  ih  v*  $kw>d  as  aearl  v pos^iUbytu 
ii-s  original  $ihup$h  but  it  stdi  hours  lire 
«iuipy^Q^  of 

U> I fu-  ><Utcr  o»nr?hosot  lW bMu\ii\n»:  h,»rm. 

jh&Vtf  * ii%#r*A  ■ 4*t 

dam  e,  on  daia-inc  yva*  about  |h«»  *vnh 
■ ' Tjlory  -Ob  ■ tM&U’O  Or 
o|-u:*ra.  'herb;  tm  vhy  afno^p!n  r?  us  at 
Newport.  ^Tho  d&uce 

exeepUHl*  wore  Popm 

day  was  *UM  Mb 

!>f  Nh-wo jiU-r.  tJiy  ao»:r  -vy 
Gunpowder  piO? . * y *. 

hi  I dled,  r«iu-  viiii  Ijh 

Other  tho  vU-viJ.  WHl-  % V-KO  of  H-d 
1 o ; ^ 'miii iU  W 

u :^a"i  ^ tt  il?::: ' ^ ’’  - 

a a nl  lio-  ah*hii>'}i{f  a;  pairv  0<  -kv  .’ . • 

p&iwt  \ t hrtsxig.b  . j \ *W * * m \ 

vli-^-Ks , (hr*  etli.cdvs  homy  0 - ,; 
shoulders. 

wild  :iV.  ||^^:trevy':. 

a o. -.htly  ?,.,  ) rvy  cmd,v*l-  V 

..iriH  jfcfo#; of. iff i>b%‘ )>>' _*♦> y ’ •••'yvSyj  . A 

fn-shmeut.s  I'rojw  every 
h«»».\we  of  any  ‘imp*  ir- 
on ire.  The  \ij ;y  . jovit 
vsitlVOnyhinaba^oVil  he 

two  %nn‘.s,  while  ' thy  : -yM?M|85 

crowd  oiu*Vt.;r»l  around  £ .. 

t ill  y V re.  <.  - ’ ■ 

lii  1PJH  M.;i*  \w*\  u. j i ywvw  V/  - v- 
i-norli  io  'j  cm-n  < v>,..-  Yjyy;‘;. 

licit the  towu-ii  lion  ||pfe-;-.:  j:  ..  •y^v- 
tlniwu"  Itt,  ^ 

Thr  pf<  luu<  aliOililii  ||P$A 
It  bifcd  ’*r 

•v  Vnrk  to  Albany.  ; 

Whih  u»  Now  Lmidou  '{. 
tlio  iliusVrkAis  “ I 

was  tcHjgysl  to  Hadiou  •. 

WisitjhJW1  f 3tabl&  ‘ oAffy ■::-/*  ’ '^y?r 

D^yr  wyri;  linhtod  Oh 
Pisht'-r’^  lybifitL  A rro- 
unl  a famous  ixiUitih^  party  in 

17)11?,  ip  w lii cl > Ooi *> iiel  Bui toi ti-i l i hruo^lit 
i]mvvh  :x  <\>>o  md  Mr.  Gcvurov  MrndYmllwvt 
I.AieljtK  <wio  of  wjiioh  irp mediately  «fcni 

by  u yarrior  to  Mr.  W^nUm  at  Newport 
P ^ Ijftlaod  W/mai  oed  thnjugh  six  jl^ii- 
tiic-  property  of  Uio  WinUiropH. 
TUOrfa holy  fUe  rjne,  inOnt  reiybrattd  in 
th»*  early  annuls  of  the  town.  P»fe*|oftn 


Wifjtloon,  nurjov^rorrpl  Ori  din*  huli/ai 
w>x^  Ay  'ass  ••  t&*  .tuai  <v  • y Vyirw  Govern « «*  af' 

.nad ivut/; ' i:;  vV:7v‘  ’ •’*’.  ■" 

.The.  j^cohIs  o?  thy  nt  t.’lro  .>  ear  Itlftiji 
shne  T U»*i 


" ft  i,-.  !'(.>;t!  S.v  t tiVty  VMli-  fiU*'U‘  _r'i:/i*tSv  i,\ 

UiM.MM.kif  Kit/.  aoiiM  YV‘M»inM*jV  T,:,  Vm:  Oivir  ,»y«.*iu  f*> 
i'tHt  OtMii  j'wr  Bair  bay!  |frry;,ut 

»«i»r  .i.fj*ir»vst‘  m>  \ !»i.‘iv  M t'  ' i»Tt»i  a.  ohcr^y?  Ui  rb‘‘ 
in>f  W|IV  wnd  m HMvr  hi;  vKujf  l**>  , .t{^tSl,'  it  rSataUr- 
,ju>it iou  (if  ituf1  Mta*u*f  Tl?r  < i»m*f  ->;>■.?- 

it  C-\J i'  of  U fit.lHiN  tip: III  Oil*  jjoimdwndt  iU>'  vfovtMv 
* • Oto  in  t )|«‘  < Viioay  fn  ibYrkv  i!k-  rijiityy  >.»t  r?r«vtiia^: 
at>  ;;:;Out  1«*  a»«(i  ?i  imi:  <:  m,  not  ;>:»v  njuii.  y 

tM<-V  (Min.  • iiu  H * n.  |»uv  ooOlf  in  ivtu’rti,  rv  . f*iss^\ 
\tf  indiati.  feo  fhihUpn  Kuitun.^ail  i ft  iiivhcd  tn.^c* 
id  fat'$hik)X  Wtfif 

U«‘.n‘!  W’intlttofi 


LOtrivini  Witillirtip  diep,  by  giiticra!  ,<*<)bsrbt 
Sii|  -at  th«f  hr‘Uu  to  s wtiy  UU  ^ixr^iitrteivt, 
Wtitj  pOiijnpf i>  }!'&•  'jimipUr  «:laib  biOTi|0 
’To ' M>'k  ftn-  kitjg  fbr.  bV»*rtii*. 

All  I i i ; • ; kb  iSKUWt  i i.  .»n»j  ili  f.|-U, 

St!',  yon  njtjvr  ilij* J- nUY  -m&i v \." 


ThV  \ViitihO»p  iunif^nii  shli  U*m<b  and 
iy  no  e.vroodiovdy  b.u-vvy >»,-/  .no,  Uk» 
:-y  voditi  ’ ty  4,\icl  the  live- 


EA;H1^2PvS  KEVV 


place  surrounded  with  tiles  o*  Srrtpunvil  J jokes.  The  Quakers  cnfrir  iuid  sal  i 6 fuss 
desiirii.  -Another  building1  that  escaped  j church  with  their  broad  hr imfe  on,  them 

• g tW. the  old  Aliii<y/arin^  J ^yi.vjcs-  thviy  tyiufuitig': whodn  uml 

bouncA  The  fUini.lv  deserted  if  on  ibe  1 spinning  iu  the  aisles. 


iHiMi 


mm 


ap'pi'OHel*  of  * he  British,  aud  rei ii ridup;. 
hftd  their  dej^rtiire,  /duod  a \nnmde.d 
• ifewhm  lying  -upon  the  fluor.  Ihe " ‘ (.te«- 
d*iil  Ennliii^Uni  honsd*-~au  uttpo$hr|* 
HtaUAioh  hut  not  so  old  m those  already 
)|'.» :\ d Kuieb  —was  lHotiidhxl  hP er  War.dim^j 
ipiv V taisideiire  at  Mohak AhruopA  ^ 
iihiKiife  <it  >atbouU  ; 

yahht,-i>lle^  bupphod  f he  -<iT  B r { 

r'iUu'iiium.  >hth;ju  Hah:.  the  juaityr  sgv;- 
taught  v* .hoys’  school  here  hduro  »he  ]h  v- 
iitutwh:; 

Tlni  eh  ii pjt  hish>j^:-yf^Ah^ye 
abounds  m'.  dnldv^tmg;'  e{hsddeyr  ; Thy  ‘ 
He  y . vfex  Si  > w{l  rep}  y inhered  as 

I ue-  Mi'i  -of  tie':  o-iuh's-f  or  dcrgymcP  jii'lrr 
Swift,  Was  fhv.1  seM-M  j?;,  Nnfy  Lonh’U. 
li  at  l]f0^3n»i  Tbs  TBh 

big  The  {Myopic  iwi$  given  Ur  practical 


Gordon  SaltuiiNtuik  another  faceUcus 
mihhtor.  resign ud  ids  f oTielhurs  •#$  ::T* 
p readier  ior  flu;  otfhe  of  ffovetiioi-.  ;>4 
ihlt^hius  ^eet  at*<ise  piutVsbrng  dTt*nmoee 
k)  < hnd  only,  ami  acknowledging  m* 
autiiowhy  lb  (be  cm i law  Among  uther 
pOvMliurdiOs  ni*  their  creed  was  He:  right 
e>  yooirue<  inarm  go  without  the  sane* 
Ooii  of  He-  , ivii  ouili.tmnNs.  A man 
;;r)U^ed  Gnrtbn  w its  vbyir  leader.  He  ap- 
peared hd.otv  Governor  SdtomtLall  om* 
%fy  4-s  his  1S*dT  3dt£y  was  peacefully' 
smoking  his  long  pipe,  add  tiuuoo.ne.ed- 
that  he  was  inHrried  to  a Wouuin  whom 
he  had  brought  with  Jiihu  and  that  Witt*- 

The  00 v** 


oil?  thv  fotudion  Of  the  hi  w. 

> com  .Movin'  ]y fiy moved  his  pipe,  and  ask- 
ed; “And  fch On  art  det£mbmd  to  ifcj|V«r 
this  wvmiup.  tuthy  wif&Y  ■ 


SEA  DRIFT  FROM  A NEW  ENGLAND  PORT 


14 1 am,"  replied  Gorton. 

’*  And  von,  madam,  have  taken  this  man  for  your  husband  {" 

“That  I have,  Sir,*'  was  the  prompt  reply. 

v Then tT  exclaimed  the  Governor,  “ by  the  authority  and  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  I pronounce  you  legally  man  and  wife/' 

“Gordon,  thou  art  a cunning  creature/'  replied  the  discomfited  Gorton. 

All  the  religious  sects  then  known  in  America  were  represented  in  New  London. 
Here  were  to  be  found  the 

“Churchman,.  * . .fond  of  power; 

The  Quaker,  sly;  the  Prednierian,  sour; 

The  smart  freethinker,  all  things  in  an  hour/’ 

It  was  in  New  London,  says  Trumbull,  that  the  Separatists,  or  Baptists,  carried  their 
enthusiasm  to  such  a degree  that  they  made  a large  fire  to  burn  their  books,  clothes, 
and  ornaments,  which  they  called  their  idols.  This  imaginary  work  of  piety  and 
self-denial  they  undertook  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  brought  their  clothes,  books,  neck- 
laces, and  jewels  together  in  the  main  street.  They  began  with  burning  their  erro- 
neous books,  but  were  prevented  from  destroy- 
their  etolkos  and  y*\v*. 

Among  the  scfyrittfe  torchiidns.  of  vh-  period, 
Mm  . one  that  seems  t*»  foretell  j dies'  V’erm*  > dream  of 

claims  It 

S oalled  the  American  Turtle,  and  was  >o  ar- 

ranged  as  to  be  propelled  under  water  to  ward  the 
/ infernal  machine  could 

IflHuMHH  be  altariu  d ineh  would  blow  Up  the  slop  live 
l r ’ * / hour*  aftfcrwa rd.  Only  tit**  ohv  trie  light,  which 


iUTHfJS  HYLfX  HfUUCatliO  TO  QU A&KKS. 
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How  many  luckless  expeditions  for  bur 
ied  treasure  have  been  carried  on  along 
these  shores,  stimulated  by  the  history  of 
Kidd's  visit  to  Gardiner's  Island,  just 
across  the  Sound,  in  his  black -flag  sloop 
Antonio , which  he  commanded  after  sink- 
ing his  first  ship,  the  Adventure.  How 


ton  Mr.  Gardiner  trembled  and  hesitated 
when  ordered  by  the  Earl  of  Bellmont  to 
give  up  the  chests. 

A favorite  haunt  of  Captain  Kidd’s  was 
at  Block  Island,  at  a lonely  house  occu- 
pied by  Mercy  Raymond,  whose  husband 
was  much  of  the  time  absent  at  New  Lon- 


C APTAIN'  K!W>  fi  OlfT  TO  ftffcRCT  RAYMOND. 


like  an  old  romance  is  the  account  of  Mrs. 
Gardiner’s  roasting  a pig  for  \ |l(.  pirate 
prince,  and  * cooking  it  so  very  nice"  that 
he  made  her  a present  of  enough  cloth  of 
gold  to  make  dresses  for  her  two  daugh- 
ters, while  her  frightened  husband  was 
made  the  unwilling  guardian  of  the  iron 
chests  buried  in  the  swamp,  with  the  in- 
junction that  he  must  answer  for  their 
safe  keeping  with  his  head.  No  wonder 
that  even  after  Kidd  was  secured  at  Bos- 


don.  Here,  the  legend  says.  Captain  Kidd 
brought,  a strange  lady,  whom  he  called 
his  wife,  and  whom  Mercy  Raymond 
boarded  for  a considerable  time.  When 
lie  finally  departed  he  bade  Mercy  hold 
out  her  apron,  which  he  tilled  with  hand- 
fuls of  gold  ami  jewels. 

The  lamentable  ballad  of  Captain  Kidd, 
which  we  subjoin,  gives  his  name  as  Rob- 
ert, but  more  authentic  records  assert  that 
it  was  William : 
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CAPTAIN  KIDD 


Oh,  my  tunati  I .^iv*  A:«  }; 

n.V,  mi v m>!uN  :U«iU  V lij'-M,  *>  I -ul*  (. 

^i»1  ; y rO'j  ^ <JlO^  0 if  U>$i i<i  fr 


fl/  rstfrt  uV 

m f <U>1  a?  ( y/dljM. 


_ iftjr  try*,«i  (vli.-fn  l t.  siiiiVi; 

|t<?  K ' U>  Aib  1 11*1*4' l wloRE  f oij.r>j 

p!$%T  ^lr*V>-  /niMri,  W iuy  in  **u  '■ 

Ah^  K^mk-j'  :>i  ••  iWir.  I $$&}}.* 


i*  »vt  r.’.nftiiUv  >uo  l $S  iijlt'iZ'f  JMlhli 

FwfV'.  * ^|tMh‘ 

1:  f$  f>piH‘0;  W fhi^at  , *Av4  «&•: 

rj'.;4?r  /l/A-fu  ^ r »#V  ( IfWMi.v,***-  I ;A*Vn?. 


f j^fel  iG  P J 

:o/  >*-  r ? '^IJ  " • 

. t $$$(&  •A”  i fcijKufi 

TiU  ■ of’  t>  XP  '^^V  > Vs  I 


i >V*«>c&  /•£*'  P&mN'  'Apl 

f %' Py^ik ' ”■ itfffcH  *^  ?v. . *’ 

V yjmpiJO'.M-  \V  *'!}?>;  A 

•N.t»i-  *;.r~  J 


K-ai* :.  h>i,  i&fyl % >'•  f • v - ) *yil 
iyp  ii 4™ 1 *■  .v;cb*w 


Original  fifiwrk 
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They  Ym-t  v.liU^  y»--t  lh*>  >'*jnr  Yvtys  yptnijr. 
And  'mid  (lHf  lihissn’minj?  Wigfes  they  snug 


Life*?  otfeoi-  liir»i*.  MWr  («.!(?  /if  lovp. 

Lifer  olii-r  Lirvlf?  tfe^v  TY«fedpVe«l  free 
In  Igniter  fpt>fe  % 

Dr  smdiirh!  of  (V-  sky  hI*<*v«\  . ; : 


u*  piorti 


A jv*!' .» it  ijt  T 

Liky  dK-*'  I'lwU.  \vhi>n,  isnUwt* 

; i * ryut ) ct  ii£Y£r  ■ fee' :;  tfey  '/Sa  ii}r  y 
tfe  wdif  : - ' / . :, 

. ' 

W) tb  irnif  ft/  toully ; ati cl  1 1 *»] f 

1$  tlr  n»\mrs  &|j  V,\ 

; t.i k.».‘  it  rt\At«\y'*  \.\*U'n>u. 
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WHITE  WINGS:  A YACHTING  ROMANCE 


m with  hi*  creditors,  hud  taken  himself 
g;  off  in  a surreptitious  and  evil  manner, 
g insomuch  that  this  newspaper  clipping 
S was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a Hue 
B and  Cry  after  the  fraudulent  bankrupt. 
^ That  letter  and  its  startling  inclosure 
||  were  quickly  whipped  into  the  pocket 
% of  the  lady  to  whom  they  had  been 
H sent. 

By  great  gootl  luck  Mary  Avon  was 
I the  tirst  to  go  on  deck.  She  was  anx- 
| ious  to  see  this  new  harbor  .into  which 
§j  we  had  got.  And  then,  with  eonsid- 
B era  hie  dismay  on  her  face,  our  sov- 
H ereign  mistress  showed  us  this  ugly 
9 thing.  She  was  much  excited.  It 
&g  was  so  shameful  of  him  to  bring  this 
5§  disgrace  on  Mary  Avon ! What  would 
• the  poor  girl  say  if  And  this  gentle 
,j  lady  would  not  for  worlds  have  her 
j told  while  she  was  with  us — until  at 
least  we  got  hack  to  some  more  def- 
inite channel  of  information.  She 
was.  indeed,  greatly  distressed. 

But  we  had  to  order  her  to  dismiss  these 
idle  troubles.  We  formed  ourselves  into 
a committee  on  the  spot;  and  this  com- 
mittee unanimously,  if  somewhat  prema- 
turely and  recklessly,  resolved: 

First,  that  it  was  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  to  us  or  any  human  creature 
where  Mr.  Frederick  8 met  hurst  was,  or 
what  lie  might  do  with  himself. 

Secondly,  that  if  Mr.  Frederick  Smetli- 
urst  were  to  put  a string  and  a stone 
round  his  neck  and  betake  himself  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  he  would  earn  our 
gratitude,  and  in  some  measure  atone  for 
his  previous  conduct. 

Thirdly,  that  nothing  at  all  about  the 
matter  should  be  said  to  Mary  Avon:  if 
the  man  had  escaped,  there  might,  prob- 
ably be  an  end  of  the  whole  business. 

To  these  resolutions,  carried  swiftly  and 
unanimously,  Angus  Sutherland  added  a 
sort  of  desultory  rider,  to  the  effect  that 
moral  or  immoral  qualities  do  sometimes 
reveal  themselves  in  the  face.  He  was 
also  of  opinion  that  spare  persons  were 
more  easy  of  detection  in  this  manner. 
He  gave  an  instance  of  a well-known 
character  in  London— a most  promising 
ruffian  who  had  run  through  the  whole 
gamut  of  discreditable  offenses.  Why 
was  there  no  record  of  this  brave  career 
written  in  the  man’s  face  < Because  na- 
ture had  obliterated  the  lines  in  fat. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EVIL  TIDINGS. 

WE  had  indeed  returned  to  the  world 
the  first  thing  we  saw  cm  entering 
the  saloon  in  the  morning  was  a number 
of  letters — actual  letters  that  had  come 
through  a post' office— lying*  on  the  break- 
fast table.  We  stared  at  these  strange 

things.  Our  good  Queen  T was  the 

first  to  approach  them.  She  look  them 
up  as  if  she  expected  they  would  bite  her. 

‘‘Oh,  Mary,*'  she  says,  “there  Is  not 
one  for  you— not  one.” 

Angus  Sutherland  glanced  quickly  at 
the  girl.  But  ther 


not  the  least 
trace  of  disappointment  on  her  face.  On 
the  contrary,  she  said,  with  a cheerful  in- 
difference: 

“ So  much  the  better.  They  only  Jx>th- 
er  people.  ” 

But  of  course  they  had  to  be  opened  and 
read— even  the  bulky  parcel  from  St  rat  Vi- 
go van.  And  amid  much  trivial  domestic 
and  other  news,  one  of  us  stumbled  upon 
one  little  item  that  certainly  concerned  us. 
It  was  a clipping  from  the  advert isc merit 
column  of  a newspaper.  It  was  inclosed, 
without  word  or  comment,  by  a friend  in 
London  who  knew  that  we  were  slightly 
acquainted,  perforce,  with  Mr.  Frederick 
Smethurst.  And  it  appeared  that  that 
gentleman,  having  got  into  difficulties 
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When  a man  attains  to  the  dimensions 
and  appearance  of  a scrofulous  toad 
swollen  to  the  size  of  an  ox,  moral  and 
mental  traces  get  rubbed  out.  Therefore, 
contended  our  F.R.S.,  all  persons  who 
set  out  on  a career  of  villainy,  and  don’t 
want  to  be  found  out,  should  eat  fat-pro- 
ducing foods.  Potatoes  and  sugar  he  es- 
pecially mentioned  as  being  calculated  to 
conceal  crime. 

However,  we  had  to  banish  Frederick 
Smethurst  and  his  evil  deeds  from  our 
minds,  for  the  yacht  from  end  to  end  was 
in  a bustle  of  commotion  about  our  going 
ashore ; and  as  for  us,  why,  we  meant  to 
run  riot  in  all  the  wonders  and  delights 
of  civilization.  Innumerable  fowls,  tons 
of  potatoes  and  cabbage  and  lettuce,  fresh 
butter,  new'  loaves,  ne.w  milk:  there  was 
no  end  to  the  visions  that  rose  before  the 
excited  brain  of  our  chief  commissariat 
officer.  And  when  the  Laird,  in  the  act 
of  stepping,  with  much  dignity,  into  the 
gig,  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that 
somewiiere  or  other  we  should  stumble 
upon  a Glasgow  newspaper  not  more  than 
a week  old,  so  that  he  might  show  us  the 
rei>orts  of  the  meetings  of  the  Strathgo- 
van  Commissioners,  we  knew  of  no  fur- 
ther luxury  that  the  mind  could  desire. 

And  as  we  were  ?:cdng  rowed  ashore,  we 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  extraor- 
dinary abundance  of  life  and  business  and 
activity  in  the  world.  Portree,  with  its 
wooded  crags  and  white  houses  shining  in 
the  sun,  seemed  a large  and  populous  city. 
The  smooth  w aters  of  the  bay  were  crowd- 
ed with  craft  of  every  description ; and  the 
boats  of  the  yachts  were  coming  and  go- 
ing with  so  many  people  on  board  of  them 
that  wre  were  quite  stared  out  of  counte- 
nance. And  then,  when  we  landed,  and 
walked  up  the  quay,  and  ascended  the  hill 
into  the  town,  we  regarded  the  signs  over 
the  shop  doors  with  the  same  curiosity 
that  regards  the  commonest  features  of  a 
foreign  street.  There  was  a peculiarity 
about  Portree,  however,  that  is  not  met 
with  in  Continental  capitals.  We  felt 
that  the  ground  swayed  lightly  under  our 
feet.  Perhaps  these  were  the  last  oscil- 
lations of  the  great  volcanic  disturbance 
that  shot  the  black  Coolins  into  the  sky. 

Then  the  shops : such  displays  of  beau- 
tiful things,  in  silk,  and  wool,  and  cun- 
ning wood-work;  human  ingenuity  de- 
claring itself  in  a thousand  ways,  and  ap- 
pealing to  our  purses.  Our  purses,  to  tell 
the  truth,  were  gaping.  A craving  for 


purchase  possessed  us.  But,  after  all,  the 
Laird  could  not  buy  servant-girls’  scarfs 
as  a present  for  Mary  Avon ; and  Angus 
Sutherland  did  not  need  a second  water- 
proof coat;  and  though  we  reached  the 
telegraph  office,  there  would  have  been  a 
certain  monotony  in  spending  innumer- 
able shillings  on  unnecessary  telegrams, 
even  though  we  might  be  rejoicing  in  one 
of  the  highest  conveniences  of  civilization. 
The  plain  truth  must  be  told.  Our  pur- 
chases were  limited  to  some  tobacco  and 
a box  or  twro  of  paper  collars  for  the  men ; 
to  one  or  two  shilling  novels ; and  a flask 
of  eau-de-Cologne.  We  did  not  half  avail 
ourselves  of  all  the  luxuries  spread  out  so 
temptingly  before  us. 

“Do  you  think  the  men  will  have  the 
water  on  board  yet  ?”  Mary  Avon  says,  as 
we  walk  back.  “I  do  not  at  all  like  be- 
ing on  land.  The  sun  scorches  so,  and 
the  air  is  stifling.” 

“ In  my  opeenion,” says  the  Laird,  “the 
authorities  of  Portree  are  deserving  of 
great  credit  for  having  fixed  up  the  ap- 
paratus to  let  boats  get  water  on  board  at 
the  quay.  It  was  a public-spirited  project 
— it  was  that.  And  I do  not  suppose  that 
any  one  grumbles  at  having  to  pay  a shil- 
ling for  the  privilege.  It  is  a legeetimate 
tax.  I am  sure  it  would  have  been  a long 
time  or  we  could  have  got  such  a thing  at 
Strathgovan,  if  there  was  need  for  it  there. 
Ye  would  scarcely  believe  it,  ma’am,  what 
a spirit  of  opposition  there  is  among  some 
o’  the  Commissioners  to  any  improve- 
ment: ye  would  not  believe  it.” 

“Indeed,”  she  says,  in  innocent  won- 
der ; she  quite  sympathizes  with  this  pub- 
lic-spirited reformer. 

“Ay,  it’s  true.  Mind  ye,  I am  a Con- 
servative myself;  I will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Radicals  and  their  Republics ; no, 
no,  but  a wise  Conservative  knows  how  to 
march  with  the  age.  Take  my  own  po- 
seetion,  for  example : as  $oon  as  I saw  that 
the  steam  fire-engine  was  a necessity,  I 
withdrew  my  opposition  at  once.  I am 
very  thankful  to  you,  ma’am,  for  having 
given  me  an  opportunity  of  carefully  con- 
sidering the  question.  I will  never  for- 
get our  trip  round  Mull.  Dear  me!  it  is 
warm  the  day,”  added  the  Laird,  as  lie 
raised  his  broad  felt  hat,  and  wiped  his 
face  with  his  voluminous  silk  handker- 
chief. 

Here  come  two  pedestrians,  good-look- 
ing young  lads  of  an  obviously  English 
type,  and  faultlessly  equipped  from  head 
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iu  beAl.  Ttu:Jr  I/iok  heithei*  to  the  left  nor* 
right . till  they  go  manluJly  through  the 
dust,  Ui^  Kim iludr  &Mk$8 ; theire 
must  he  n n-i  He  >\t  bent  . under  these  klinjO 
k&tsfes.  Well;  ye  tviati  tliein  iiuL*  wither 
ami  it  js  nut  the  way  softie 

nf  pflf^ wiirfay.  Vov 

\vliiii  t tih  tha:t  Miss  ,A.v*ui  j£  singing 
lightly  to  bois^if  ns  she  walks  ear/ ,-1*'sn1  y 


on,  pau^mg  t# ' lortk  in  at  a 

shopt  1 v‘  • : ' ' ; ' /-  " ~ ‘ •. 

.^y.-An-j  hft>«  wo  ai^tuyn  li«ju4'  ii.ow  'fam  ato 

killed  in  U!  <1giu;, 

H>  ov» irtuiijis  ujt  cucritigt-ss  ttiid  ibvttv/;s,  uri«i  lines 
Ui  Lundon.’’' 

Here  she  turns  aside  to  earen^  a stnail  her- 
rier ; but  the  animal.;  mistaking  her  m{£U- 
tioih  barks  furiously,  ami  retreats,  growl- 
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ing  and  ferocious,  into  the  shop.  Miss 
Avon  is  not  disturbed.  She  walks  on,  and 
completes  her  nautical  ballad,  all  for  her 
own  benefit: 

‘“We’ve  heard  what  risk  all  landsmen  run,  from 
noblemen  to  tailors, 

So,  Billy,  let's  thank  Providence  that  you  and  1 
are  sailors !’  ” 

“What  on  earth  is  that,  Mary?”  her 
friend  behind  asks. 

The  girl  stops,  with  a surprised  look,  as 
if  she  had  scarcely  been  listening  to  her- 
self ; then  she  says,  lightly, 

“ Oh,  don’t  you  know  the  sailor’s  song  ? 
— I forget  what  they  call  it. 

“ 4 A strong  sou’wester’s  blowing,  Billy,  can’t  you 
hear  it  roar  now? 

Lord  help  ’em,  how  I pities  all  unhappy  folks  on 
shore  now!’” 

“You  have  become  a thorough  sailor, 
Miss  Avon,”  says  Angus  Sutherland,  who 
has  overheard  the  last  quotation. 

“I — I like  it  better — I am  more  inter- 
ested,” she  says,  timidly,  “since  you  were 
so  kind  as  to  show  me  the  working  of  the 
ship.” 

“Indeed,”  says  he,  “I  wish  you  would 
take  command  of  her,  and  order  her  pres- 
ent captain  below.  Don’t  you  see  how 
tired  his  eyes  are  becoming  ? He  won’t 
take  his  turn  of  sleep  like  the  others;  he 
has  been  scarcely  off  the  deck  night  or 
day  since  we  left  Canna;  and  I find  it  is 
no  use  remonstrating  with  him.  He  is 
too  anxious;  and  he  fancies  I am  in  a 
hurry-  to  get  back;  and  these  continual 
calms  prevent  his  getting  on.  Now  the 
whole  difficulty  would  be  solved  if  you 
let  me  go  back  by  the  steamer;  then  you 
could  lie  at  Portree  here  for  a night  or 
two,  and  let  him  have  some  proper  rest.” 

“ I do  believe,  Angus,”  says  his  hostess, 
laughing  in  her  gentle  way,  “that  you 
threaten  to  leave  us  just  to  see  how  anx- 
ious we  are  to  keep  you.” 

“My  position  as  ship’s  doctor,”  he  re- 
torts, 4 4 is  compromised.  If  Captain  John 
falls  ill  on  my  hands,  whom  am  I to  blame 
but  myself  ?” 

“I  am  quite  sure  I can  get  him  to  go 
below,”  says  Mary  Avon,  with  decision — 
“quite  sure  of  it.  That  is,  especially,” 
she  adds,  rather  shyly,  4 4 if  you  will  take 
his  place.  I know  he  would  place  more 
dependence  on  you  than  on  any  of  the 
men.” 

This  is  a very  pretty  compliment  to  pay 
to  one  who  is  rather  proud  of  his  nautical 
knowledge. 
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“Well,”  he  says,  laughing,  “the  re- 
sponsibility must  rest  on  you.  Order  him 
below,  to-night,  and  see  whether  he  obeys. 
If  we  don’t  get  to  a proper  anchorage, 
we  will  manage  to  sail  the  yacht  some- 
how among  us — you  being  captain,  Miss 
Avon.” 

“If  I am  captain,”  she  says,  lightly — 
though  she  turns  away  her  head  some- 
what— “I  shall  forbid  your  deserting  the 
ship.” 

“So  long  as  you  are  captain,  you  need 
not  fear  that,”  he  answers.  Surely  he 
could  say  no  less. 

But  it  was  still  John  of  Skye  who  was 
skipper  when,  on  getting  under  way,  we 
nearly  met  with  a serious  accident.  Fresh 
water  and  all  provisions  having  been  got 
on  board,  we  weighed  anchor  only  to  find 
the  breeze  die  wholly  down.  Then  the 
dingey  was  got  out  to  tow  the  yacht  away 
from  the  sheltered  harbor;  and  our  young 
doctor,  always  anxious  for  hard  work, 
must  needs  jump  in  to  join  in  this  service. 
But  the  little  boat  had  been  straining  at 
the  cable  for  scarcely  five  minutes  when  a 
squall  of  wind  came  over  from  the  north- 
west and  suddenly  filled  the  sails.  4 4 Look 
out  there,  boys!”  called  Captain  John,  for 
we  were  running  full  down  on  the  dingey. 

4 4 Let  go  the  rope ! Let  go !”  he  shouted : 
but  they  would  not  let  go,  as  the  dingey 
came  sweeping  by.  In  fact,  she  caught 
the  yacht  just  below  the  quarter,  and 
seemed  to  disappear  altogether.  Mary 
Avon  uttered  one  brief  cry;  and  then 
stood  pale — clasping  one  of  the  ropes — 
not  daring  to  look.  And  John  of  Skye 
uttered  some  exclamation  in  the  Gaelic, 
and  jumped  on  to  the  taffrail.  But  the 
next  thing  we  saw,  just  above  the  taffrail, 
was  the  red  and  shining  and  laughing  face 
of  Angus  Sutherland,  who  was  hoisting 
himself  up  by  means  of  the  mizzen  boom ; 
and  directly  afterward  appeared  the  scar- 
let cap  of  Hector  of  Moidart.  It  was  upon 
this  latter  culprit  that  the  full  force  of 
John  of  Skye’s  wrath  was  expended. 

44  Why  did  you  not  let  go  the  rope  when 
I wass  call  to  you  ?” 

44  It  iss  all  right,  and  if  I wass  put  into 
the  water,  I have  been  in  the  water  be- 
fore,” was  the  philosophic  reply. 

And  now  it  was,  as  we  drew  away  from 
Portree,  that  Captain  Mary  Avon  endeav- 
ored to  assume  supreme  command,  and 
would  have  the  deposed  skipper  go  below 
and  sleep.  John  of  Skye  was  very  obedi- 
ent, but  he  said : 
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“Oh,  ay.  I will  get  plenty  of  sleep. 
But  that  hill  there,  that  iss  Ben-Ini vaig; 
and  there  iss  not  any  hill  in  the  West 
Highlands  so  bad  for  squalls  as  that  hill. 
By-and-by  I will  get  plenty  of  sleep.” 

Ben-Inivaig  let  us  go  past  its  great, 
gloomy,  forbidding  shoulders  and  cliffs 
without  visiting  us  with  anything  worse 
than  a few  variable  puffs;  and  we  got 
well  down  into  the  Raasay  Narrows. 
What  a picture  of  still  summer  loveliness 
was  around  us  I — the  rippling  blue  seas,  the 
green  shores,  and  far  over  these  the  black 
peaks  of  the  Coolins,  now  taking  a purple 
tint  in  the  glow  of  the  afternoon.  The 
shallow  Sound  of  Scalpa  we  did  not  ven- 
ture to  attack,  especially  as  it  was  now 
low  water ; we  went  outside  Scalpa,  by 
the  rocks  of  Skier  Dearg.  And  still  John 
of  Skye  evaded,  with  a gentle  Highland 
courtesy,  the  orders  of  the  captain.  The 
silver  bell  of  Master  Fred  summoned  us 
below  for  dinner,  and  still  John  of  Skye 
was  gently  obdurate. 

“Now,  John,”  says  Mary  Avon,  seri- 
ously, to  him,  “you  want  to  make  me 
angry.” 

“Oh  no,  mem;  I not  think  that,”  says 
he,  deprecatingly. 

“Then  why  won’t  you  go  and  have 
some  sleep  ? Do  you  want  to  be  ill  ?” 

“Oh,  there  iss  plenty  of  sleep,”  says 
he.  “Maybe  we  will  get  to  Kyle  Akin 
to-night ; and  there  will  be  plenty  of  sleep 
for  us.” 

“ But  I am  asking  you  as  a favor  to  go 
and  get  some  sleep  note.  Surely  the  men 
can  take  charge  of  the  yacht.” 

“Oh  yes,  oh  yes,”  says  John  of  Skye. 
“ They  can  do  that  ferry  well.” 

And  then  he  paused,  for  he  was  great 
friends  with  this  young  lady,  and  did  not 
like  to  disoblige  her. 

“You  will  be  having  your  dinner  now. 
After  the  dinner,  if  Mr.  Sutherland  him- 
self will  be  on  deck,  I will  go  below  and 
turn  in  for  a time.” 

“Of  course  Dr.  Sutherland  will  be  on 
deck,”  says  the  new  captain,  promptly; 
and  she  was  so  sure  of  one  member  of  her 
crew  that  she  added,  “and  he  will  not 
leave  the  tiller  for  a moment  until  you 
come  to  relieve  him.” 

Perhaps  it  was  this  promise,  perhaps 
it  was  the  wonderful  beauty  of  the  even- 
ing, that  made  us  hurry  over  dinner. 
Then  we  went  on  deck  again;  and  our 
young  doctor,  having  got  all  his  bearings 
and  directions  clear  in  his  head,  took  the 


tiller,  and  John  of  Skye  at  length  suc- 
cumbed to  the  authority  of  Commander 
Avon,  and  disappeared  into  the  forecastle. 

The  splendor  of  color  around  us  on  that 
still  evening! — away  in  the  west  the  sea 
of  a pale  yellow-green,  with  each  ripple  a 
flash  of  rose-flame,  and  over  there  in  the 
south  the  great  mountains  of  Skye— the 
Coolins,  and  Blaven,  and  Ben-na-Cail- 
leach — become  of  a plum-purple  in  the 
clear  and  cloudless  sky.  Angus  Suther- 
land was  at  the  tiller,  contemplatively 
smoking  an  almost  black  meerschaum ; 
the  Laird  was  discoursing  to  us  about  the 
extraordinary  pith  and  conciseness  of  the 
Scotch  phrases  in  the  Northumbrian 
psalter;  while  ever  and  anon  a certain 
young  lady,  linked  arm  in  arm  with  her 
friend,  would  break  the  silence  with  some 
aimless  fragment  of  ballad  or  old-world 
air. 

And  still  we  glided  onward  in  the  beau- 
tiful evening ; and  now  ahead  of  us,  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  the  red  star  of  Kyle 
Akin  light-house  steadily  gleamed.*  We 
might  get  to  anchor,  after  all,  without 
awaking  John  of  Skye. 

“In  weather  like  this,”  remarked  our 
sovereign  lady,  in  the  gathering  dark- 
ness, “John  might  keep  asleep  for  fifty 
years.” 

“Like  Rip  Van  Winkle,”  said  the  Laird, 
proud  of  his  erudition.  “That  is  a 
wonderful  story  that  Washington  Irving 
wrote — a verra  fine  story.” 

“Washington  Irving! — the  story  is  as 
old  as  the  Coolins,”  said  Dr.  Sutherland. 

The  Laird  stared  as  if  he  had  been  Rip 
Van  Winkle  himself:  was  he  forever  to 
be  checkmated  by  the  encyclopedic  knowl- 
edge of  Young  England — or  Young  Scot- 
land rather — and  that  knowledge  only  the 
gatherings  and  sweepings  of  musty  books 
that  anybody  with  a parrot-like  habit 
might  acquire  ? 

“Why,  surely  you  know  that  the  le- 
gend belongs  to  that  common  stock  of  le- 
gends that  go  through  all  literatures?” 
says  our  young  doctor.  “I  have  no 
doubt  the  Hindoos  have  their  Epimeni- 
des ; and  that  Peter  Klaus  turns  up  some- 
where or  other  in  the  Gaelic  stories. 
However,  that  is  of  little  importance;  it 

* Oh  yes,  Mr.  Yachtsman,  you  are  perfectly  correct. 
Sailing  according  to  strict  rules,  we  ought  to  have 
kept  Kyle  Akin  light  white : no  doubt.  But  then, 
you  see,  some  of  us  had  been  round  this  coast  once 
or  twice  before — perhaps  even  three  or  four  times. 
We  were  not  in  imminent  danger. 
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is  of  importance  that  Captain  John  should 
get  some  sleep.  Hector,  come  here.” 

There  was  a brief  consultation  about 
the  length  of  anchor  chain  wanted  for 
the  little  harbor  opposite  Kyle  Akin  : 
Hector  s instructions  were  on  no  account 
to  disturb  John  of  Skye.  But  no  sooner 
had  they  set  about  getting  the  chain  on 
deck  than  another  figure  appeared,  black 
among  the  rigging;  and  there  was  a well- 
known  voice  heard  forward.  Then  Cap- 
tain John  came  aft,  and,  despite  all  re- 
monstrances, would  relieve  his  substitute. 
Rip  Van  Winkle’s  sleep  had  lasted  about 
an  hour  and  a half. 

And  now  we  steal  by  the  black  shores ; 
and  that  solitary  red  star  comes  nearer 
and  nearer  in  the  dusk;  and  at  length  we 
can  make  out  two  or  three  other  paler 
lights  clpse  down  by  the  water.  Behold ! 
the  yellow  ports  of  a steam-yacht  at  an- 
chor: we  know,  as  our  own  anchor  goes 
rattling  out  in  the  dark,  that  we  shall 
have  at  least  one  neighbor  and  companion 
through  the  still  watches  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TEMPTATION-. 

But  the  night,  according  to  John  of 
Skye  s chronology,  l^sts  only  until  the 
tide  turns,  or  until  a breeze  springs  up. 
Long  before  the  wan  glare  in  the  east  has 
arisen  to  touch  the  highest  peaks  of  the 
Coolins,  we  hear  the  tread  of  the  men  on 
deck  getting  the  yacht  under  way.  And 
then  there  is  a shuffling  noise  in  Angus 
Sutherland’s  cabin ; and  we  guess  that  he 
is  stealthily  dressing  in  the  dark.  Is  he 
anxious  to  behold  the  wonders  of  day- 
break in  the  beautiful  Loch  Alsh,  or  is  he 
bound  to  take  his  share  in  the  sailing  of 
the  ship  ? Less  perturbed  spirits  sink 
back  again  into  sleep,  and  contentedly  let 
the  White  Dove  go  on  her  own  way 
through  the  expanding  blue-gray  light  of 
the  dawn. 

Hours  afterward  there  is  a strident 
shouting  down  the  companion  way ; every- 
body is  summoned  on  deck  to  watch  the 
yacht  shoot  the  Narrows  of  Kyle  Rhea. 
And  the  Laird  is  the  first  to  express  his 
surprise;  are  these  the  dreaded  Narrows 
that  have  caused  Captain  John  to  start 
before  daybreak  so  as  to  shoot  them  with 
the  tide  ? All  around  is  a dream  of  sum- 
mer beauty  and  quiet.  A more  perfect 


picture  of  peace  and  loveliness  could  not 
be  imagined  than  the  green  crags  of  the 
main-land,  and  the  vast  hills  of  Skye,  and 
this  placid  channel  between  shining  in 
the  fair  light  of  the  morning.  The  only 
thing  we  notice  is  that  on  the  glassy  green 
of  the  water — this  reflected,  deep,  almost 
opaque  green  is  not  unlike  the  color  of 
Niagara  below  the  Falls — there  are  smooth 
circular  lines  here  and  there  ; and  now 
and  again  the  bows  of  the  White  Dove 
slowly  swerve  away  from  her  course  as  if 
in  obedience  to  some  unseen  and  mysteri- 
ous pressure.  There  is  not  a breath  of 
wind ; and  it  needs  all  the  pulling  of  the 
two  men  out  there  in  the  dingey,  and  all 
the  watchful  steering  of  Captain  John,  to 
keep  her  head  straight.  Then  a light 
breeze  comes  along  the  great  gully;  the 
red-capped  men  are  summoned  on  board ; 
the  dingey  is  left  astern:  the  danger  of 
being  caught  in  an  eddy  and  swirled 
ashore  is  over  and  gone. 

Suddenly  the  yacht  stops  as  if  it  had 
run  against  a wall.  Then,  just  as  she  re- 
covers, there  is  an  extraordinary  hissing 
and  roaring  in  the  dead  silence  around  us, 
and  close  by  the  yacht  we  find  a great  cir- 
cle of  boiling  and  foaming  water,  forced 
up  from  below  and  overlapping  itself  in 
ever-increasing  folds.  And  then,  on  the 
perfectly  glassy  sea,  another  and  another 
of  those  boiling  and  hissing  circles  ap- 
pear, until  there  is  a low  rumbling  in  the 
summer  air  like  the  breaking  of  distant 
waves.  And  the  yacht — the  wind  having 
again  died  down — is  curiously  compelled 
one  way  and  another,  insomuch  that  John 
of  Skye  quickly  orders  the  men  out  in  the 
dingey  again ; and  again  the  long  cable  is 
tugging  at  her  bows. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  says  Dr.  Sutherland 
to  our  skipper,  “that  we  are  in  the  mid- 
dle of  about  a thousand  whirlpools.” 

“Oh,  it  iss  ferry  quate  this  morning,” 
says  Captain  John,  with  a shrewd  smile. 
“ It  iss  not  often  so  quate  as  this.  Ay,  it 
iss  sometimes  ferry  bad  here — quite  so  bad 
as  Corrievreckan ; and  when  the  flood-tide 
iss  rinnin,  it  will  be  rinnin  like — shist  like 
a race-horse.” 

However,  by  dint  of  much  hard  pulling 
and  judicious  steering,  we  manage  to  keep 
the  White  Dove  pretty  well  in  mid-cur- 
rent  ; and  only  once — and  that  but  for  a sec- 
ond or  two — get  caught  in  one  of  those  ed- 
dies circling  in  to  the  shore.  We  pass  the 
white  ferry-house ; a slight  breeze  carries 
us  by  the  green  shores  and  woods  of  Glen- 
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elg;  we  open  out  the  wider  sea  between 
Isle  Ornsay  and  Loch  Houm ; and  then  a 
silver  tinkle  tells  us  breakfast  is  ready. 

That  long,  beahtiful,  calm  summer  day : 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  playing  draughts 
on  deck,  he  having  rigged  up  an  umbrel- 
la to  shelter  her  from  the  hot  sun;  the 
Laird  busy  with  papers  referring  to  the 
Strathgovan  Public  Park ; the  hostess  of 
these  people  overhauling  the  stores,  and 
meditating  on  something  recondite  for 
dinner.  At  last  the  doctor  fairly  burst 
out  a-laughing. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “ I have  been  in  many 
a yacht,  but  never  yet  in  one  where  ev- 
erybody on  board  was  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  glass  to  fall.” 

His  hostess  laughed  too. 

“When  you  come  south  again,”  she 
said,  “ we  may  be  able  to  give  you  a touch 
of  something  different.  I think  that, 
even  with  all  your  love  of  gales,  a few 
days  of  the  equinoctials  would  quite  satis- 
fy you.” 

“ The  equinoctials  1”  he  said,  with  a sur- 
prised look. 

“Yes,”  said  she,  boldly.  “Why  not 
have  a good  holiday  while  you  are  about 
it  ? And  a yachting  trip  is  nothing  with- 
out a fight  with  the  equinoctials.  Oh, 
you  have  no  idea  how  splendidly  the 
White  Dove  behaves !” 

“ I should  like  to  try  her,”  he  said,  with 
a quick  delight;  but  directly  afterward  he 
ruefully  shook  his  head.  “No,  no,”  said 
he,  “such  a tremendous  spell  of  idleness 
is  not  for  me.  I have  not  earned  the 
right  to  it  yet.  Twenty  years  hence  I 
may  be  able  to  have  three  months’  con- 
tinued yachting  in  the  West  Highlands.” 

“If  I were  you,”  retorted  this  small 
person,  with  a practical  air,  “ I would  take 
it  when  I could  get  it.  What  do  you 
know  about  twenty  years  hence? — you 
may  be  physician  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.  And  you  have  worked  very  hard ; 
and  you  ought  to  take  as  long  a holiday 
as  you  can  get.” 

“I  am  sure,”  says  Mary  Avon,  very 
timidly,  “that  is  very  wise  advice.” 

‘ 4 In  the  mean  time,  ” says  he,  cheerfully, 
“I  am  not  physician  to  the  Emperor  of 
China,  but  to  the  passengers  and  crew  of 
the  White  Dove.  The  passengers  don’t 
do  me  the  honor  of  consulting  me ; but  I 
am  going  to  prescribe  for  the  crew  on  my 
own  responsibility.  All  I want  is  that  I 
shall  have  the  assistance  of  Miss  Avon  in 
making  them  take  the  dose.” 


Miss  Avon  looked  up  inquiringly  with 
those  soft  black  eyes  of  hers. 

“Nobody  has  any  control  over  them 
but  herself — they  are  like  refractory  chil- 
dren. Now,”  said  he,  rather  more  seri- 
ously, “ this  night-and-day  work  is  telling 
on  the  men.  Another  week  of  it,  and  you 
would  see  Insomnia  written  in  large  let- 
ters on  their  eyes.  I want  you,  Miss 
Avon,  to  get  Captain  John  and  the  men 
to  have  a complete  night’s  rest  to-night — 
a sound  night’s  sleep  from  the  time  we 
finish  dinner  till  daybreak.  We  can  take 
charge  of  the  yacht.” 

Miss  Avon  promptly  rose  to  her  feet. 

“ John  l”  she  called. 

The  big  brown-bearded  skipper  from 
Skye  came  aft — quickly  putting  his  pipe 
in  his  waiscoat  pocket  the  while. 

“John,”  she  said,  “ I want  y9u  to  do 
me  a favor  now.  You  and  the  men  have 
not  been  having  enough  sleep  lately. 
You  must  all  go  below  to-night  as  soon  as 
we  come  up  from  dinner;  and  you  must 
have  a good  sleep  till  daybreak.  The 
gentlemen  will  take  charge  of  the  yacht.” 

It  was  in  vain  that  John  of  Skye  pro- 
tested he  was  not  tired.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  assured  her  that,  if  a good  breeze 
sprung  up,  we  might  get  right  back  to 
Castle  Osprey  by  the  next  morning. 

“Why,  you  know  very  well,”  she  said, 
“this  calm  weather  means  to  last  for- 
ever.” 

“ Oh,  no!  I not  think  that,  mem,” said 
John  of  Skye,  smiling. 

“At  all  events  we  shall  be  sailing  all 
night;  and  that  is  what  I want  you  to  do, 
as  a favor  to  me.” 

Indeed,  our  skipper  found  it  was  of  no 
use  to  refuse.  The  young  lady  was  per- 
emptory. And  so,  having  settled  that 
matter,  she  sat  down  to  her  draught- 
board again. 

But  it  was  the  Laird  she  was  playing 
with  now.  And  this  was  a remarkable 
circumstance  about  the  game : when  An- 
gus Sutherland  played  with  Denny-mains, 
the  latter  was  hopelessly  and  invariably 
beaten;  and  when  Denny-mains  in  his 
turn  played  with  Mary  Avon,  he  was  re- 
lentlessly and  triumphantly  the  victor; 
but  when  Angus  Sutherland  played  with 
Miss  Avon,  she,  somehow  or  other,  gener- 
ally managed  to  secure  two  out  of  three 
games.  It  was  a puzzling  triangular  duel. 
The  chief  feature  of  it  was  the  splendid  joy 
of  the  Laird  when  he  had  conquered  the 
English  young  lady.  He  rubbed  his 
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hands,  he  chuckled,  he  laughed — just  as 
if  he  had  been  repeating  one  of  his  own 
‘•good  ones. ” 

However,  at  luncheon  the  Laird  was 
much  more  serious ; for  he  was  showing 
to  us  how  remiss  the  government  was  in 
not  taking  up  the  great  solan  question. 
He  had  a newspaper  cutting  which  gave 
in  figures — in  rows  of  figures — the  proba- 
ble number  of  millions  of  herrings  de- 
stroyed every  year  by  the  solan-geese. 
The  injury  done  to  the  herring  fisheries  of 
this  county,  he  proved  to  us,  was  enor- 
mous. If  a solan  is  known  to  eat  on  an 
average  fifty  herrings  a day,  just  think  of 
the  millions  on  millions  of  fish  that  must 
go  to  feed  those  nests  on  the  Bass  Rock ! 
The  Laird  waxed  quite  eloquent  about  it. 
The  human  race  were  dearer  to  him  far 
than  any  gannet  or  family  of  gannets. 

“What  I wonder  at  is  this,”  said  our 
young  doctor,  with  a curious  grim  smile 
that  we  had  learned  to  know,  coming  over 
his  face,  “that  the  solan,  with  that  ex- 
traordinary supply  of  phosphorus  to  the 
brain,  should  have  gone  on  remaining 
only  a bird,  and  a very  ordinary  bird  too. 
Its  brain  power  should  have  been  devel- 
oped; it  should  be  able  to  speak  by  this 
time.  In  fact,  there  ought  to  be  solan 
school  boards  and  parochial  boards  on  the 
Bass  Rock,  and  commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  whether  the  building  of  nests 
might  not  be  conducted  on  more  scientific 
principles.  When  I was  a boy — I am  sor- 
ry to  say — I used  often  to  catch  a solan  by 
floating  out  a piece  of  wood  with  a dead 
herring  on  it:  a wise  bird,  with  its  brain 
full  of  phosphorus,  ought  to  have  known 
that  it  would  break  its  head  when  it 
swooped  down  on  a piece  of  wood.” 

The  Laird  sat  in  dignified  silence. 
There  was  something  occult  and  uncanny 
about  many  of  this  young  man’s  sayings 
—they  savored  too  much  of  the  dangerous 
and  unsettling  tendencies  of  these  modem 
days.  Besides,  he  did  not  see  what  good 
could  come  of  likening  a lot  of  solan-geese 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Burgh  of 
Strath  go  van.  His  remarks  on  the  herring 
fisheries  had  been  practical  and  intelligi- 
ble: they  had  given  no  occasion  for  gibes. 

We  were  suddenly  startled  by  the  rat- 
tling out  of  the  anchor  chain.  What 
could  it  mean? — were  we  caught  in  an 
eddy  ? There  was  a scurrying  up  on  deck, 
only  to  find  that,  having  drifted  so  far 
south  with  the  tide,  and  the  tide  begin- 
ning to  turn,  John  of  Skye  proposed  to 


secure  what  advantage  we  had  gained,  by 
coming  to  anchor.  There  was  a sort  of 
shamed  laughter  over  this  business.  W as 
the  noble  White  Dove  duly  a river  barge, 
then,  that  she  was  thus  dependent  on  the 
tides  for  her  progress  ? But  it  was  no  use 
either  to  laugh  or  to  grumble.  Two  of  us 
proposed  to  row  the  Laird  away  to  certain 
distant  islands  that  lie  off  the  shore  north 
of  the  mouth  of  Loch  Houm;  and  for 
amusement’s  sake  we  took  some  towels 
with  us. 

Look  now  how  this  long  and  shapely 
gig  cuts  the  blue  water.  The  Laird  is  very 
dignified  in  the  stem,  with  the  tiller-ropes 
in  his  hand;  he  keeps  a straight  course 
enough,  though  he  is  mostly  looking  over 
the  side.  And  indeed  this  is  a perfect  won- 
der-hall over  which  we  are  making  our 
way — the  water  so  clear  that  we  notice 
the  fish  darting  here  and  there  among 
the  great  brown  blades  of  the  tangle  and 
the  long  green  sea-grass.  Then  there  are 
stretches  of  yellow  sand,  with  shells  and 
star-fish  shining  far  below.  The  sun 
burns  on  our  hands ; there  is  a dead  still- 
ness of  heat;  the  measured  splash  of  the 
oars  startles  the  sea-birds  in  there  among 
the  rocks. 

“Send  the  biorlinn  on  careering, 

Cheerily  and  all  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !” 

Look  out  for  the  shallows,  most  dignified 
of  cockswains:  what  if  we  were  to  imbed 
her  bows  in  the  silver  sand  ? — 

“Another  cheer!  Our  isle  appears, 

Our  biorlinn  bears  her  on  the  faster — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !” 

“ Hold  hard !”  calls  Denny-mains ; and 
behold!  we  are  in  among  a net- work  of 
channels  and  small  islands  lying  out  here 
in  the  calm  sea;  and  the  birds  are  wildly 
calling  and  screaming  and  swooping  about 
our  heads,  indignant  at  the  approach  of 
strangers.  What  is  our  first  duty,  then, 
in  coming  to  these  unknown  islands  and 
straits? — why,  surely,  to  name  them  in 
the  interests  of  civilization.  And  we  do 
so  accordingly.  Here — let  it  be  forever 
known — is  John  Smith  Bay.  There, 
Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle  Island.  Be- 
yond that,  on  the  south,  Brown  and  Poi- 
son’s Straits.*  It  is  quite  true  that  these 
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islands  and  bays  may  have  been  previous- 
ly visited ; but  it  was  no  doubt  a long  time 
ago ; and  the  people  did  not  stop  to  bestow 
names.  The  latitude  and  longitude  may 
be  dealt  with  afterward;  meanwhile  the 
discoverers  unanimously  resolve  that  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  the  islands  shall 
hereafter,  through  all  time,  be  known  as 
the  Island  of  Mary  Avon. 

It  was  on  this  island  that  the  Laird 
achieved  his  memorable  capture  of  a 
young  sea-bird — a huge  creature  of  un- 
known species  that  fluttered  and  scram- 
bled over  bush  and  over  scaur,  while  Den- 
ny-mains,  quite  forgetting  his  dignity  and 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  clambered  after  it  over 
the  rocks.  And  when  he  got  it  in  his 
hands,  it  lay  as  one  dead.  He  was  sorry. 
He  regarded  the  newly  fledged  thing  with 
compassion,  and  laid  it  tenderly  down  on 
the  grass,  and  came  away  down  again  to 
the  shore.  But  he  had  scarcely  turned 
his  back  when  the  demon  bird  got  on  its 
legs,  and,  with  a succession  of  shrill  and 
sarcastic  “yawps,”  was  off  and  away  over 
the  higher  ledges.  No  fasting  girl  had 
ever  shammed  so  completely  as  this  scarce- 
ly fledged  bird. 

We  bathed  in  Brown  and  Poison’s 
Straits,  to  the  great  distress  of  certain  sea- 
pyots  that  kept  screaming  over  our  heads, 
resenting  the  intrusion  of  the  discoverers. 
But  in  the  midst  of  it  we  were  suddenly 
called  to  observe  a strange  darkness  on 
the  sea,  far  away  in  the  north,  between 
Glenelg  and  Skye.  Behold!  the  long 
looked-for  wind — a hurricane  swooping 
down  from  the  northern  hills ! Our  toi- 
let on  the  hot  rocks  was  of  brief  duration ; 
we  jumped  into  the  gig;  away  we  went 
through  the  glassy  water.  It  was  a race 
between  us  and  the  northerly  breeze  which 
should  reach  the  yacht  first ; and  we  could 
see  that  John  of  Skye  had  remarked  the 
coming  wind,  for  the  men  were  hoisting 
the  fore  stay-sail.  The  dark  blue  on  the 
water  spreads;  the  reflections  of  the  hills 
and  the  clouds  gradually  disappear;  as  we 
clamber  on  board,  the  first  puffs  of  the 
breeze  are  touching  tlxe  great  sails.  The 
anchor  has  just  been  got  up;  the  gig  is 
hoisted  to  the  davits ; slack  out  the  main- 
sheet,  you  shifty  Hector,  and  let  the  great 
boom  go  out!  Nor  is  it  any  mere  squall 
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that  has  come  down  from  the  hills,  but  a 
fine,  steady,  northerly  breeze;  and  away 
we  go,  with  the  white  foam  in  our  wake. 
Farewell  to  the  great  mountains  over  the 
gloomy  Loch  Hourn;  and  to  the  light- 
house over  there  at  Isle  Omsay;  and  to 
the  giant  shoulders  of  Ard-na-Glishnich. 
Are  not  these  the  dark  green  woods  of 
Armadale  that  we  see  in  the  west  ? And 
southward  and  still  southward  we  go,  with 
the  running  seas  and  the  fresh  brisk  breeze 
from  the  north:  who  knows  where  we 
may  not  be  to-night  before  Angus  Suther- 
land’s watch  begins  ? 

There  is  but  one  thoughtful  face  on 
board.  It  is  that  of  Mary  Avon.  For 
the  moment,  at  least,  she  seems  scarcely 
to  rejoice  that  we  have  at  last  got  this 
grateful  wind  to  bear  us  away  to  the 
south  and  to  Castle  Osprey. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THROUGH  THE  DARK. 

“ Ahead  she  goes!  the  land  she  knows!” 

What  though  we  see  a sudden  squall 
come  tearing  over  from  the  shores  of 
Skye,  whitening  the  waves  as  it  approach- 
es us  ? The  White  Dove  is  not  afraid  of 
any  squall.  And  there  are  the  green 
woods  of  Armadale,  dusky  under  the 
western  glow ; and  here  the  sombre 
heights  of  Dun  Bane ; and  soon  we  will 
open  out  the  great  gap  of  Loch  Nevis. 
We  are  running  with  the  running  waves ; 
a general  excitement  prevails;  even  the 
Laird  has  dismissed  for  the  moment  cer- 
tain dark  suspicions  about  Frederick 
Smethurst  that  have  for  the  last  day  or 
two  been  haunting  his  mind. 

And  here  is  a fine  sight! — the  great 
steamer  coming  down  from  the  north — 
and  the  sunset  is  burning  on  her  red  fun- 
nels— and  behold ! she  has  a line  of  flags 
from  her  stem  to  her  topmasts  and  down 
to  her  stem  again.  Who  is  on  board  ? — 
some  great  laird,  or  some  gay  wedding 
party  ? 

“Now  is  your  chance,  Angus,”  says 

Queen  T , almost  maliciously,  as  the 

steamer  slowly  gains  on  us.  “If  you 
want  to  go  on  at  once,  I know  the  captain 
would  stop  for  a minute  and  pick  you  up.” 

He  looked  at  her  for  a second  in  a quick, 
hurt  way;  then  he  saw  that  she  was  only 
laughing  at  him. 

“ Oh  no,  thank  you,”  he  said,  blushing 
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like  a school-boy;  “unless  you  want  to 
get  rid  of  me.  I have  been  looking  for- 
ward to  sailing  the  yacht  to-night.” 

“And — and  you  said,” remarked  Miss 
Avon,  rather  timidly,  “that  we  should 
challenge  them  again  after  dinner  this 
evening.” 

This  was  a pretty  combination:  “ we” 
referred  to  Angus  Sutherland  and  herself. 
Her  elders  were  disrespectfully  described 
as  “them.”  So  the  younger  people  had 
not  forgotten  how  they  were  beaten  by 
“ them”  on  the  previous  evening. 

Is  there  a sound  of  pipes  amid  the  throb- 
bing of  the  paddles  ? What  a crowd  of 
people  swarm  to  the  side  of  the  great  ves- 
sel ! And  there  is  the  captain  on  the  pad- 
dle-box— out  all  handkerchiefs  to  return 
the  innumerable  salutations — and  good- 
by,  you  brave  Glencoe  l you  have  no  need 
to  rob  us  of  any  one  of  our  passengers. 

Where  does  the  breeze  come  from  on 
this  still  evening  ? — there  is  not  a cloud  in 
the  sky,  and  there  is  a drowsy  haze  of 
heat  all  along  the  land.  But  neverthe- 
less it  continues;  and,  as  the  gallant 
White  Dove  cleaves  her  way  through  the 
tumbling  sea,  we  gradually  draw  on  to 
the  Point  of  Sleat,  and  open  out  the  great 
plain  of  the  Atlantic,  now  a golden  green, 
where  the  tops  of  the  waves  catch  the 
light  of  the  sunset  skies.  And  there,  too, 
are  our  old  friends  Haleval  and  Haskeval ; 
but  they  are  so  far  away,  and  set  amid 
such  a bewildering  light,  that  the  whole 
island  seems  to  be  of  a pale  transparent 
rose-purple.  And  a still  stranger  thing 
now  attracts  the  eyes  of  all  on  board. 
The  setting  sun,  as  it  nears  the  horizon 
line  of  the  sea,  appears  to  be  assuming  a 
distinctly  oblong  shape.  It  is  slowly  sink- 
ing into  a purple  haze,  and  becomes  more 
and  more  oblong  as  it  nears  the  sea. 
There  is  a call  for  all  the  glasses  hung  up 
in  the  companion  way;  and  now  what  is 
it  that  we  find  out  there  by  the  aid  of  the 
various  binoculars  ? Why,  apparently,  a 
wall  of  purple;  and  there  is  an  oblong 
hole  in  it,  with  a fire  of  gold  light  far 
away  on  the  other  side.  This  apparent 
golden  tunnel  through  the  haze  grows 
redder  and  more  red ; it  becomes  more  and 
more  elongated;  then  it  burns  a deeper 
crimson,  until  it  is  almost  a line.  The 
next  moment  there  is  a sort  of  shock  to 
the  eyes;  for  there  is  a sudden  darkness 
all  along  the  horizon  line:  the  purple- 
black  Atlantic  is  barred  against  that  lurid 
haze  low  down  in  the  west. 


It  was  a merry  enough  dinner  party: 
perhaps  it  was  the  consciousness  that  the 
White  Dove  was  still  bowling  along  that 
brightened  up  our  spirits,  and  made  the 
Laird  of  Denny-mains  more  particularly 
loquacious.  The  number  of  good  ones 
that  he  told  us  was  quite  remarkable — un- 
til his  laughter  might  have  been  heard 
through  the  whole  ship.  And  to  whom 
now  did  he  devote  the  narration  of  those 
merry  anecdotes — to  whom  but  Miss  Mary 
Avon,  who  was  his  ready  chorus  on  all 
occasions,  and  who  entered  with  a great- 
er zest  than  any  one  into  the  humors  of 
them.  Had  she  been  studying  the  Low- 
land dialect,  then,  that  she  understood 
and  laughed  so  lightly  and  joyously  at 
stories  about  a thousand  years  of  age  ? 

4 4 Oh,  ay,”  the  Laird  was  saying,  patron- 
izingly, to  her,  “I  see  ye  can  enter  into 
the  peculiar  humor  of  our  Scotch  stories : 
it  is  not  every  English  person  that  can  do 
that.  And  ye  understand  the  language 
fine. . . .Well,”  he  added,  with  an  air  of 
modest  apology,  “perhaps  I do  not  give 
the  pronunciation  as  broad  as  I might.  I 
have  got  out  of  the  way  of  talking  the 
provincial  Scotch  since  I was  a boy— in- 
deed, ali'm  generally  taken  for  an  English- 
man maself — but  I do  my  best  to  give  ye 
the  speerit  of  it.” 

“Oh,  I am  sure  your  imitation  of  the 
provincial  Scotch  is  most  excellent — most 
excellent — and  it  adds  so  much  to  the  hu- 
mor of  the  stories,”  says  this  disgraceful 
young  hypocrite. 

“Oh, ay,  oh,  ay,”  says  the  Laird,  great- 
ly delighted.  “I  will  admit  that  some  o’ 
the  stories  would  not  have  so  much  hu- 
mor but  for  the  language.  But  when  ye 
have  both ! Did  ye  ever  hear  of  the  lad- 
die who  was  called  in  to  his  porridge  by 
his  mother  ?” 

We  perceived  by  the  twinkle  in  the 
Laird's  eyes  that  a real  good  one  was  com- 
ing. He  looked  round  to  see  that  we  were 
listening,  but  it  was  Mary  Avon  whom  he 
addressed. 

“A  grumbling  bit  laddie — a philoso- 
pher too,  ” said  he.  ‘ 4 His  mother  thought 
he  would  come  in  the  quicker  if  he  knew 
there  was  a fly  in  the  milk.  4 Johnny ' 
she  cried  out,  4 Johnny , come  in  to  your 
parritch ; there' 8 a flee  in  the  milk' 

4 It  'll  no  droon says  he.  iWhat  V she 
says;  ‘ grumblin'  again  f Do  ye  think 
there' 8 no  enough  milk  ¥ 4 Plenty  for 

the  parritch,'  says  he — kee!  kee!  keel — 
sharp,  eh,  wasn't  he  ? 4 Plenty  for  the 
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parritch,'  says  he — ha!  ha!  ho!  ho!  ho!” 
— and  the  Laird  slapped  his  thigh,  and 
chuckled  to  himself.  “Oh,  ay,  Miss 
Mary,”  he  added,  approvingly,  “I  see 
you  are  beginning  to  understand  the 
Scotch  humor  fine.” 

And  if  our  good  friend  the  Laird  had 
been  but  twenty  years  younger — with  his 
battery  of  irresistible  jokes,  and  his  great 
and  obvious  affection  for  this  stray  guest 
of  ours,  to  say  nothing  of  his  dignity  and 
importance  as  a Commissioner  of  Strath- 
govan  ? What  chance  would  a poor 
Scotch  student  have  had,  with  his  test- 
tubes  and  his  scientific  magazines,  his  rest- 
less, audacious  speculations  and  eager  am- 
bitions ? On  the  one  side,  wealth,  ease,  a 
pleasant  facetiousness,  and  a comfortable 
acceptance  of  the  obvious  facts  of  the  uni- 
verse— including  water-rates  and  steam 
fire-engines  ; on  the  other,  poverty,  un- 
rest, the  physical  struggle  for  existence, 
the  mental  struggle  with  the  mysteries  of 
life  : who  could  doubt  what  the  choice 
would  be  ? However,  there  was  no 
thought  of  this  rivalry  now.  The  Laird 
had  abdicted  in  favor  of  his  nephew  How- 
ard, about  whom  he  had  been  speaking  a 
good  deal  to  Mary  Avon  of  late.  And 
Angus — though  he  was  always  very  kind 
and  timidly  attentive  to  Miss  Avon — seem- 
ed nevertheless  at  times  almost  a little 
afraid  of  her ; or  perhaps  it  was  only  a 
vein  of  shyness  that  cropped  up  from  time 
to  time  through  his  hard  mental  character- 
istics. In  any  case,  he  was  at  this  moment 
neither  the  shy  lover  nor  the  eager  stu- 
dent ; he  was  full  of  the  prospect  of  having 
sole  command  of  the  ship  during  a long 
night  on  the  Atlantic,  and  he  hurried  us  up 
on  deck  after  dinner  without  a word  about 
that  return  battle  at  bezique. 

The  night  had  come  on  apace,  though 
there  was  still  a ruddy  mist  about  the 
northern  skies,  behind  the  dusky  purple 
of  the  Coolin  hills.  The  stars  were  out 
overhead ; the  air  around  us  was  full  of 
the  soft  cries  of  the  divers;  occasionally, 
amid  the  lapping  of  the  water,  we  could 
hear  some  whirring  by  of  wings.  Then 
the  red  port  light  and  the  green  starboard 
light  were  brought  up  from  the  forecastle 
and  fixed  in  their  place ; the  men  went  be-, 
low;  Angus  Sutherland  took  the  tiller; 
the  Laird  kept  walking  backward  and 
forward  as  a sort  of  look-out;  and  the 
two  women  were  as  usual  seated  on  rugs 
together  in  some  invisible  comer — croon- 
ing snatches  of  ballads,  or  making  imper- 


tinent remarks  about  people  much  wiser 
and  older  than  themselves. 

“Now,  Angus,”  says  the  voice  of  one 
of  them — apparently  from  somewhere 
about  the  companion,  “ show  us  that  you 
can  sail  the  yacht  properly,  and  we  will 
give  you  complete  command  during  the 
equinoctials.” 

“You  speak  of  the  equinoctials,”  said 
he,  laughing,  “as  if  it  was  quite  settled  I 
should  be  here  in  September.” 

“Why  not?”  said  she,  promptly. 
“Mary  is  my  witness  you  promised. 
You  wouldn’t  go  and  desert  two  poor  lone 
women.” 

“ But  I have  got  that  most  uncomfort- 
able thing,  a conscience,”  he  answered  ; 
“and  I know  it  would  stare  at  me  as  if  I 
were  mad,  if  I proposed  to  spend  such  a 
long  time  in  idleness.  It  would  be  out- 
raging all  my  theories,  besides.  You 
know,  for  years  and  years  back  I have 
been  limiting  myself  in  every  wray — liv- 
ing, for  example,  on  the  smallest  allow- 
ance of  food  and  drink,  and  that  of  the 
simplest  and  cheapest — so  that  if  any  need 
arose,  I should  have  no  luxurious  habits 
to  abandon — ” 

i i But  what  possible  need  can  there  be  ?” 
says  Mary  Avon,  warmly. 

“ Do  you  expect  to  spend  your  life  in  a 
jail  ?”  said  the  other  woman. 

“No,”  said  he,  quite  simply.  “But  I 
will  give  you  an  instance  of  what  a man 
who  devotes  himself  to  his  profession  may 
have  to  do.  A friend  of  mine,  who  is  one 
of  the  highest  living  authorities  on  Mate- 
ria Medica,  refused  all  invitations  for 
three  months,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  lived  each  day  on  precisely  the 
same  food  and  drink,  weighed  out  in  ex- 
act quantities,  so  as  to  determine  the 
effect  of  particular  drugs  on  himself. 
Well,  you  know,  you  should  be  ready  to 
do  that — ” 

“ Oh,  how  wrong  you  are!”  says  Mary 
Avon,  with  the  same  impetuosity.  “A 
man  who  works  as  hard  as  you  do  should 
not  sacrifice  himself  to  a theory.  And 
what  is  it  ? It  is  quite  foolish  1” 

“ Mary!”  her  friend  says. 

“ It  is,”  she  says,  with  generous 
warmth.  “It  is  like  a man  who  goes 
through  life  with  a coffin  on  his  back,  so 
that  he  may  be  ready  for  death.  Don’t 
you  think  that  when  death  comes,  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  be  getting  the  coffin  ?” 

This  was  a poser. 

4 4 You  know  quite  well,”  she  says,  “ that 
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when  the  real  occasion  offered,  like  the  one 
you  describe,  you  could  deny  yourself  any 
luxuries  readily  enough;  why  should  you 
do  so  now  ?” 

At  this  there  was  a gentle  sound  of 
laughter. 

“Luxuries — the  luxuries  of  the  White 
Dove  /”  says  her  hostess,  mindful  of 
tinned  meats. 

“Yes,  indeed,”  says  our  young  doctor, 
though  he  is  laughing  too.  “There  is 
far  too  much  luxury — the  luxury  of  idle- 
ness— on  board  this  yacht,  to  be  wholesome 
for  one  like  me.” 

“ Perhaps  you  object  to  the  effeminacy 
of  the  downy  couches  and  the  feather  pil- 
lows,” says  his  hostess,  who  is  always 
grumbling  about  the  hardness  of  the  beds. 

But  it  appears  that  she  has  made  an  ex- 
ceedingly bad  shot.  The  man  at  the 
wheel — one  can  just  make  out  his  dark 
figure  against  the  clear  star-lit  heavens, 
though  occasionally  he  gets  before  the 
yellow  light  of  the  binnacle — proceeds  to 
assure  her  that,  of  all  the  luxuries  of  civ- 
ilization, he  appreciates  most  a horse-hair 
pillow ; and  that  he  attributes  his  sound 
sleeping  on  board  the  yacht  to  the  hard- 
ness of  the  beds.  He  would  rather  lay 
his  head  on  a brick,  he  says,  for  a night’s 
rest  than  sink.it  in  the  softest  feathers. 

“Do  you  wonder,”  he  says,  “that  Ja- 
cob dreamed  of  angels  when  he  had  a 
stone  for  his  pillow  ? I don’t.  If  I want- 
ed to  have  a pleasant  sleep  and  fine  dreams, 
that  is  the  sort  of  pillow  I should  have.” 

Some  phrase  of  this  catches  the  ear  of  our 
look-out  forward;  he  instantly  comes  aft. 

“Yes,  it  is  a singular  piece  of  testi- 
mony,” he  says.  “There  is  no  doubt  of 
it;  I have  myself  seen  the  very  place.” 

We  were  not  startled;  we  knew  that 
the  Laird,  under  the  guidance  of  a well- 
known  Free  Church  minister,  had  made  a 
run  through  Palestine. 

“Ay,”  said  he,  “the  further  I went 
away  from  my  own  country,  the  more  I 
saw  nothing  but  decadence  and  meesery. 
The  poor  craytures ! — living  among  ruins, 
and  tombs,  and  decay,  without  a trace  of 
public  spirit  or  private  energy.  The  dis- 
regard of  sanitary  laws  was  something 
terrible  to  look  at — as  bad  as  their  uni- 
versal beggary.  That  is  what  comes  of 
centralization,  of  suppressing  local  gov- 
ernment. Would  ye  believe  that  there 
are  a lot  of  silly  bodies  actually  working 
to  get  our  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  annexed 
to  Glasgow — swallowed  up  in  Glasgow  ?” 


“ Impossible !”  we  exclaim. 

4 ‘ I tell  ye  it  is  true.  But  no.  no ! We 
are  not  ripe  yet  for  those  radical  mea- 
sures. We  are  constituted  under  an  act 
of  Parliament.  Before  the  House  of 
Commons  would  dare  to  annex  the  free 
and  flourishing  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  to 
Glasgow,  I’m  thinking  the  country  far 
and  near  would  hear  something  of  it !” 

Yes,  and  we  think  so  too.  And  we 
think  it  would  be  better  if  the  hamlets  and 
towns  of  Palestine  were  governed  by  men 
of  public  spirit,  like  the  Commissioners  of 
Strathgovan ; then  they  would  be  proper- 
ly looked  after.  Is  there  a single  steam 
fire-engine  in  Jericho  ? 

However,  it  is  late ; and  presently  the 
women  say  good-night  and  retire.  And 
the  Laird  is  persuaded  to  go  below  with 
them  also;  for  how  otherwise  could  he 
have  his  final  glass  of  toddy  in  the  saloon  ? 
There  are  but  two  of  us  left  on  deck,  in 
the  darkness,  under  the  stars. 

It  is  a beautiful  night,  with  those  white 
and  quivering  points  overhead,  and  the 
other  white  and  burning  points  gleaming 
on  the  black  waves  that  whirl  by  the 
yacht.  Beyond  the  heaving  plain  of  wa- 
ters there  is  nothing  visible  but  the  dusky 
gloom  of  the  island  of  Eigg,  and  away  in 
the  south  the  golden  eye  of  Ardnamur- 
chan  light-house,  for  which  we  are  steer- 
ing. Then  the  intense  silence— broken 
only  when  the  wind,  changing  a little, 
jibes  the  sails  and  sends  the  great  boom 
swinging  over  on  to  the  lee  tackle.  It  is 
so  still  that  we  are  startled  by  the  sudden 
noise  of  the  blowing  of  a whale ; and  it 
sounds  quite  close  to  the  yacht,  though  it 
is  more  likely  that  the  animal  is  miles 
away. 

“She  is  a wonderful  creature — she  is 
indeed,”  says  the  man  at  the  wheel,  as 
if  every  one  must  necessarily  be  think- 
ing about  the  same  person. 

“Who?” 

“Your  young  English  friend.  Every 
minute  of  her  life  seems  to  be  an  enjoy- 
ment to  her ; she  sings  just  as  a bird  sings, 
for  her  own  amusement,  and  without 
thinking.” 

“ She  can  think  too;  she  is  not  a fool.” 

“Though  she  does  not  look  very 
strong,  ” continues  the  young  doctor,  4 4 she 
must  have  a thoroughly  healthy  constitu- 
tion, or  how  could  she  have  such  a happy 
disposition?  She  is  always  contented ; 
she  is  never  put  out.  If  you  had  only 
seen  her  patience  and  cheerfulness  when 
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she  was  attending  that  old  woman-many 
a time  I regretted  it — the  case  was  hope- 
less—a hired  nurse  would  have  done  as 
wen.” 

“Hiring  a nurse  might  not  have  satis- 
fied the  young  lady’s  notions  of  duty.” 

“ WeU,  I’ve  seen  women  in  sick-rooms, 
but  never  any  one  like  her,”  said  he,  and 
then  he  added,  with  a sort  of  emphatic 
wonder,  “I’m  hanged  if  she  did  not  seem 
to  enjoy  that  too ! Then  you  never  saw 
any  one  so  particular  about  f oUowing  out 
instructions.” 

It  is  here  suggested  to  our  steersman 
that  he  himself  may  be  a little  too  par- 
ticular about  foUowing  out  instructions. 
For  John  of  Skye’s  last  counsel  was  to 
keep  Ardnamurchan  light  on  our  port 
bow.  That  was  all  very  well  when  we 
were  off  the  north  of  Eigg;  but  is  Dr. 
Sutherland  aware  that  the  south  point  of 
Eigg — Eilean-na-Castle — juts  pretty  far 
out;  and  is  not  that  black  line  of  land 
coming  uncommonly  close  on  our  star- 
board bow?  With  some  reluctance  our 
new  skipper  consents  to  alter  his  course 
by  a couple  of  points;  and  we  bear  away 
down  for  Ardnamurchan. 

And  of  what  did  he  not  talk  during  the 
long  star-lit  night — the  person  who  ought 
to  have  been  look-out  sitting  contentedly 
aft,  a mute  listener — of  the  strange  fears 
that  must  have  beset  the  people  who  first 
adventured  out  to  sea ; of  the  vast  expend- 
iture of  human  life  that  must  have  been 
thrown  away  in  the  discovery  of  the  most 
common  facts  about  currents  and  tides 
and  rocks;  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth. 
But  ever  and  again  his  talk  returned  to 
Mary  Avon. 

“What  does  the  Laird  mean  by  his 
suspicions  about  her  uncle  ?”  he  asked  on 
one  occasion — just  as  we  had  been  watch- 
ing a blue-white  bolt  flash  down  through 
the  serene  heavens  and  expire  in  mid-air. 

“Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst  has  an  ugly 
face.” 

“But  what  does  he  mean  about  those 
relations  between  the  man  with  the  ugly 
face  and  his  niece  ?” 

“That  is  idle  speculation.  Frederick 
Smethurst  was  her  trustee,  and  might 
have  done  her  some  mischief;  that  is,  if 
he  is  an  out-and-out  scoundrel;  but  that 
is  all  over.  Mary  is  mistress  of  her  own 
property  now.” 

Here  the  boom  came  slowly  swinging 
over;  and  presently  there  were  all  the 
sheets  of  the  head-sails  to  be  looked  after 


— tedious  work  enough  for  amateurs  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night. 

Then  further  silence;  and  the  monot- 
onous rush  and  murmur  of  the  unseen 
sea;  and  the  dark  topmast  describing  cir- 
cles among  the  stars.  We  get  up  one  of 
the  glasses  to  make  astronomical  observa- 
tions, but  the  heaving  of  the  boat  some- 
what interferes  with  this  quest  after 
knowledge.  Whoever  wants  to  have  a 
good  idea  of  forked  lightning,  has  only 
to  take  up  a binocular  on  board  a pitching 
yacht  and  try  to  fix  it  on  a particular 
planet. 

The  calm,  solemn  night  passes  slowly; 
the  red  and  green  lights  shine  on  the  black 
rigging ; afar  in  the  south  burns  the  guid- 
ing star  of  Ardnamurchan.  And  we  have 
drawn  away  from  Eigg  now,  and  passed 
the  open  sound;  and  there,  beyond  the 
murmuring  sea,  is  the  gloom  of  the  isl- 
and of  Muick.  All  the  people  below  are 
wrapped  in  slumber;  the  cabins  are  dark; 
there  is  only  a solitary  candle  burning  in 
the  saloon.  It  is  a strange  thing  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  lives  of  those  sleeping 
folk,  out  here  on  the  lone  Atlantic,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night. 

Our  young  doctor  bears  his  responsibil- 
ity lightly.  He  has — for  a wonder — laid 
aside  his  pipe ; and  he  is  hupiming  a song 
that  he  has  heard  Mary  Avon  singing  of 
late — something  about 

“Oh,  think  na  lang,  lassie,  though  I gang  awa\ 
For  FU  come  and  see  ye  in  spite  o’  them  a’,” 

and  he  is  wishing  the  breeze  would  blow 
a bit  harder,  and  wondering  whether  the 
wind  will  die  away  altogether  when  we 
get  under  the  lee  of  Ardnamurchan  Point. 

But  long  before  we  have  got  down  to 
Ardnamurchan  there  is  a pale  gray  light 
beginning  to  tell  in  the  eastern  skies ; and 
the  stars  are  growing  fainter;  and  the 
black  line  of  the  land  is  growing  clearer 
above  the  wrestling  seas.  Is  it  a fancy 
that  the  first  light  airs  of  the  morning  are 
a trifle  cold  ? And  then  we  suddenly  see, 
among  the  dark  rigging  forward,  one  or 
two  black  figures;  and  presently  John  of 
Skye  comes  aft,  rubbing  his  eyes.  He 
has  had  a good  sleep  at  last. 

Go  below,  then,  you  stout -sinewed 
young  doctor;  you  have  had  your  desire 
of  sailing  the  White  Dove  through  the 
still  watches  of  the  night.  And  soon  you 
will  be  asleep,  with  your  head  on  the 
hard  pillow  of  that  little  state-room ; and 
though  the  pillow  is  not  as  hard  as  a 
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stone,  still  the  night  and  the  sea  and  the 
stars  are  quickening  to  the  brain;  and 
who  knows  that  you  may  not  perchance 
after  all  dream  of  angels,  or  hear  some 
faint  singing  far  away  ? 

“There  was  Mary  Beaton — and  Mary  Seaton — ” 
Or  is  it  only  a sound  of  the  waves  ? 


THE  CONNEMARA  HILLS, 

n. 

IT  was  now  twilight.  As  we  advanced 
over  the  rocky  path,  the  air,  sweet  with 
the  scent  of  the  heather,  was  still  warm. 
The  sky  was  gold  and  purple,  the  mount- 
ains were  clothed  with  a rich  and  mellow 
tint,  and  the  mists  that  settled  between 
the  lakes  and  hills  were  now  russet,  and 
again  pearly  blue.  The  quiet  lakes  re- 
flected the  beautiful  tints  of  the  arc  above, 
and  the  shrill  cry  of  the  curlew  broke  on 
the  air  with  a strange,  wild  emphasis. 
Yesterday  every  leaf  and  sod  was  dark 
and  dripping  with  rain,  but  now  the 
heather  was  like  a soft  carpet,  the  vegeta- 
tion dry  and  aromatic  from  the  ripening 
sun,  and  the  tints  of  the  landscape  had 
the  depth  and  richness  seen  in  South- 
ern climes.  We  were  now  compelled  by 
the  ruggedne§s  of  our  path  to  dismount, 
and  leave  the  horse  and  car  in  charge  of 
the  light-footed  maiden.  We  continued 
our  way  over  a narrow  stony  foot-path 
among  the  furze,  which  here  grew  breast- 
high,  until,  arriving  at  the  brow  of  the 
hill,  we  saw  beneath  us  a lake  almost  en- 
circled by  precipitous  cliffs,  one  side  alone 
opened  to  the  mountains  and  sea.  The 
lake  was  about  a mile  in  length,  while  its 
breadth  varied  from  a few  yards  in  some 
places  to  a mile  in  others.  A multitude 
of  islets  dotted  its  waters,  some  consisting 
of  a mere  rock  and  clump  of  brush,  others 
large  enough  for  a pleasure-garden  or  lit- 
tle farm,  if  such  similitudes  are  not  too 
incongruous  for  so  desolate  a scene. 

“Do  you  see  there  beyond  on  the  far 
island  a curl  of  smoke  ?”  asked  the  po- 
theen-maker, pointing  to  what  I had  sup- 
posed to  be  the  blue  mist  hanging  over 
the  lake.  “That  is  our  island,  and  on  it 
is  our  still,  which  by  the  blessing  of  God 
we  have  run,  father  and  son,  among  these 
hills  and  islands  for  a hundred  years.” 

We  descended  a steep  path,  carved 
among  the  bog  and  rocks,  into  a rude 
stairway,  and  arriving  at  the  border  of 
the  lake,  saw  tethered  there  a miserable, 


frowzy-looking  pony,  which  could  do  his 
forty  miles  with  a load  on  his  back,  I was 
told,  on  a handful  of  oatmeal  and  a drain 
of  water,  and  moored  to  a clump  of  brush 
a rickety  boat,  half  filled  with  water. 
My  companions  immediately  set  to  work 
bailing  out  the  skiff,  while  I stood  in  the 
mud,  feeling  my  curiosity  growing  cooler 
every  moment. 

Before  reaching  the  island  to  which  the 
skiff  now  served  to  carry  us,  the  potheen 
man  rose  three  times  to  his  feet,  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  capsizing  the  craft.  I 
learned  that  his  movements  would  be  tak- 
en as  a signal  that  all  was  right  to  those 
who  were  watching  from  the  island  : 
without  it,  all  the  appliances  of  their  trade 
would  be  hidden,  and  the  spirits  either 
buried  or  thrown  into  the  lake  before  our 
arrival.  On  landing,  we  were  accosted 
by  a straight-haired,  wide-browed  youth 
of  seventeen,  as  handsome  as  Apollo,  but 
with  a great  deal  more  vivacity  of  expres- 
sion. Through  the  deepening  twilight  I 
descried  the  rank  underbrush  and  the 
long  ferns  forming  a very  romantic-look- 
ing retreat  for  so  vulgar  and  reprehensi- 
ble an  occupation  as  the  illicit  distillation 
of  whiskey. 

In  a wretched  hovel,  without  window 
or  chimney,  three  men  were  seen  through 
the  smoke,  busied  with  the  fire  and  the 
still.  They  looked  more  like  gnomes 
than  human  beings.  The  suffocating 
smoke,  combined  with  the  odor  of  the 
potheen,  was  more  than  my  inexperienced 
olfactories  could  endure,  and  I retired 
precipitately  to  the  purer  air  without. 
Here,  seated  on  a stone,  we  partook  of  a 
repast  of  potatoes  and  buttermilk.  I 
profited  by  this  occasion  to  make  a sketch 
of  my  host,  while  he  entertained  me  with 
some  particulars  concerning  his  trade. 
Thirty  years  ago,  he  informed  me,  there 
were  between  forty  and  fifty  thousand 
private  stills  at  work  in  Ireland,  but  now 
there  are  not  many  hundred,  the  most  of 
it  being  made  by  small  farmers  who  have 
a surplus  of  grain.  Although  it  is  sold 
for  one-half  the  price  of  the  “ Parliament- 
ary whiskey,”  as  he  termed  it,  the  profits 
are  still  so  large  that,  notwithstanding 
the  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  detec- 
tion, it  seems  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  thoroughly  eradicate  the  evil. 
The  islands  off  the  Connemara  coast  are 
even  more  extensively  occupied  in  its 
manufacture.  One  of  the  principal  du- 
ties of  the  coast-guards,  we  are  told,  is  the 
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prevention  of  illicit  distillation  on  the  isl- 
ands, and  in  conjunction  with  the  police 
they  have  to  make  visits  as  frequently  as 
practicable  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
chance  offers,  the  islanders  have  their 
stills  at  work,  and  at  such  times  have  a 
sentinel  with  a telescope  on  a high  rock 
to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  Manufacturers  from  the  main- 
land also  frequently  avail  themselves  of 
the  favorable  situation  of  the  island  to 
come  across  and  make  a venture.  If  the 
look-out  is  vigilant,  a capture  is  rarely 
made.  When  the  approach  of  the  coast- 
guards or  police  is  announced,  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  work  of  concealment  is  said  to 
be  marvellous.  The  still  is  taken  to  pieces 
and  hidden  amongst  the  rocks  or  buried 
in  the  sand,  sometimes  taken  out  to  sea 
and  sunk,  with  a small  floating  mark  at- 
tached, and  the  materials  secreted  in  va- 
rious ways.  Every  one  gives  help  except 
the  light-house  keeper  and  his  assistants, 
as  it  is  a point  of  honor  to  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  outwit  the  revenue. 

The  moon  had  now  arisen,  and  shone 
with  wonderful  brightness  ; it  seemed  as 
if  the  lingering  twilight  had  melted  back 
into  day.  I hurried  to  resume  my  jour- 
ney ; and  on  taking  leave  of  the  illicit  dis- 
tiller he  pressed  upon  me  a bottle  of  spir- 
its, which  he  assured  me  upon  his  oath  to 
be  twenty-five  years  old. 

As  I sped  along  the  road  I admired  Na- 
ture under  a stranger  and  wilder  aspect 
than  I had  ever  seen  her.  The  lakes  and 
sky  seemed  like  a flood  of  subdued  silver 
light,  broken  by  the  greenish-gray  of  the 
mountains  and  the  strips  of  brown  heath- 
er; here  and  there  jutted  forth  a rugged 
line  of  rocks.  The  gray  stones,  which  by 
daylight  gave  a dreariness  to  the  scene, 
now  glittered  like  silver  and  gold.  Far 
off  we  heard  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  the 
cry  of  the  curlew,  as  restless  by  night  as 
by  day. 

Since  leaving  the  potheen-makers,  Flan- 
igan had  been  unremitting  in  beating  and 
scolding  the  pony,  without  any  apparent 
reason.  When  spoken  to,  he  said  the  same 
thing  over  many  times,  with  a thickness 
of  enunciation  that  savored  strongly  of 
potheen.  In  answer  to  my  suggestion  that 
he  had  been  imprudent  in  his  libations,  he 
called  on  a very  select  and  respectable 
company  of  saints  to  witness  the  contrary, 
assuring  me  that  nothing  had  passed  his 
lips  save  a little  luncheon.  He  then 
lighted  his  pipe,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 


After  some  miles  the  constantly  recurring 
mountains  and  lakes  became  monotonous, 
the  pony  seemed  to  have  lost  his  ambi- 
tion, and  even  my  driver’s  whistle  lacked 
its  usual  sharpness.  I took  out  my  book 
and  read  with  ease  by  the  clear  moonlight, 
until  the  fleecy  clouds  that  had  slept  on 
the  horizon  multiplied  and  darkened  the 
sky ; the  wind,  bearing  its  salty  ocean  odor, 
sighed  fitfully  over  the  moors,  and  warn- 
ed, with  most  solemn  cadence,  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm.  Something  of  this  mel- 
ancholy crept  over  me.  The  clouds,  rap- 
idly gathering  into  huge  masses,  obscured 
the  moon,  and  left  only  a few  stars.  Flan- 
igan adjusted  my  water-proof  and  India 
rubber  coverings,  and  buckled  around  me 
a strap  which  these  outside  cars  are  al- 
ways supplied  with  as  security  against  fall- 
ing. At  last  the  storm  came,  and  obscured 
everything.  The  monotonous  sound  of 
the  pony’s  feet  on  the  hard  road  acted  like 
the  old  prescription  of  counting  to  make 
one  sleep.  Notwithstanding  that  great 
gusts  of  rain  were  dashed  into  my  face 
from  the  hand  of  the  storm,  I fell  into 
one  of  those  persistent  sleeps  which  we 
often  experience  under  unaccustomed  cir- 
cumstances, and  thought  of  the  troopers  I 
had  seen  in  deep  slumber  in  their  saddles 
during  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  The  pat- 
tering of  the  pony’s  hoofs  seemed  now  the 
glib  chatter  of  an  Irish  peasant,  and  again 
and  again  I awoke,  straining  to  catch 
their  sense.  Sleep  still  pursued  me,  and 
still  came  these  uncomfortable  awaken- 
ings, now  caused  by  the  jolt  of  the  car, 
and  now  by  the  strap  which  kept  me  from 
falling  to  the  road  beneath. 

When  I became  thoroughly  aroused,  I 
found  I had  been  asleep  many  hours.  On 
the  other  side  of  the  car  crouched  Flani- 
gan, with  his  head  bored  into  the  comer 
of  the  car;  the  pony  was  proceeding  at 
the  slowest  possible  walk,  and  I think  was 
asleep  too.  The  storm  had  passed,  and 
the  sun  was  rising  over  the  distant  mount- 
ains, which,  instead  of  being. on  our  right,  ' 
now  surrounded  us.  I felt  stiff,  cold,  and 
fatigued,  and  deeply  annoyed  at  my 
guide’s  remissness.  I awoke  him,  and 
reproved  him  in  no  very  amiable  terms. 
He  did  not  himself  know  where  we  were, 
and  his  bewilderment  was  probably  in- 
creased by  my  severity.  I concluded, 
however,  to  continue,  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing some  one  who  could  set  us  right.  Ere 
long  we  descried  an  individual  standing 
at  the  door  of  a hovel,  smoking  his  matu- 
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rites'  ridewe  arrived  nla  * 

ronrfdc^  :L>r  and  shrubbery,  in  front 
was  an  oid-fasiliiuiri<HV  ^aitleu,  with  well- 
trimmed  borders,  and  uw  vi 

ilahliasHt  looking  like?  country  gtfri#  ip  ibele 
Sunday  haery.  Even  the  welLtrnnmM 

thatch  told  of  comfort;  it  M as  thick  and 
iiew^  aud  .^s5e(ll^  i.nnuw-mhte; 
a&ihi.fa0t  it  cfaBmi  bolli  wind  and  cairn  > ■ 
A loud  knock  bromyrhl  an  oW  woman  to 
the  door,  iv ho  gave  i he  pnhst;  the  usual 
welcome^  and  bade  ««  enter,  adding  ib&t 
hutli  mastev  arid  rnktress  were  ft  Whir*. 
We  were  ushered  inte  a purfeqv  whose 
genial  w&rmth  and  were 

most  wetcQwo  ; on... Stiver 
grate,  that  was  packed  with  Waging  turf, 
wore  great  brpacl  clmhH>  vsr hos**?  sunm  seem- 
Oil  oiOtdretcb^d  to  welcome  ns.  Ey^ry  * 
t%iug  in  the  rnpm."Joi>ked.  &t  feksit  a hun- 
dred, years  oldv  but  an  air  of  cieaniitiv?ss 
and  ?rare  pervaded  oVJ.  On  the  u^uteL 
piece  Were  some  ornament's  of  the  itoviv 
miebrated  old  Oliekea  wart?,  a well-worn 
but  neat,  carpet  covered  the  UoorJ  aud 
heavy  cnrtMins  hung  at  the  window.  T lie 
picture  was  a eharmiqg  one:  to  complete 
it,  two  old  people  in  the  msttime  of 
lareorge'e  time  wero  needed  to  till  the  ami 
chairs.  Soon  the  dtxir  opened,  and  an  old 
geiitleman  euiemlt  followed  by  Ida  gentle 
wife.  They  both  wo i corned  the  priest, 
>yim' twiiblea  to:  them.  The 
old  stand- 

ing, wkfcrp  tbd nh&it*  h?  there  Waiting  for 
yo:q  by  ibp  -firb  £*'•  £ skid  I.  was  yrery  liml. 
^ T*o  Me  ftbro  you  erec ' .said  tiV^  host,  ° and 


tinai  pipe,  who,  upon-  bem'g:.ask#ed;  whsth-, 
or  die  road  led*  replied.  “To  Joyccffc 
0>amrv\r? 


isxt  it 


“ Where  is  that  1"  I said,  in  despair. 

“Isn't -it  a quare  thing  to  re- 

plied, in  tLu  indignant  tone,  “ that  ye  Hir- 
er heard  of  doyce>  Cqtmli-y 

While  I wak  trying  to  ^ciise  my  tgnio- 
ranefv  a priest  passed,  1 begged  him  to 
tdl  me  the  most  direct  wad  to  Clihien , 
tui  said  we  would  hare;  to  return  and  take 
the  fluid  rood  io  the  right;  It  was  twelve 
Irish  uvih5^.  I was  drenched  with  ram, 
tmd  too  tired  to  go  further  without  some 
rest'  or  .ref  mlimont*  Il^ofe^,  aIk>ut  vain- 
ly, for  a resting-pMie,  The  priest,  point- 
ing to  hi*  own  house,  a caiurr  far  off  on 
the  mount aimside,  said  his  fare  would  be 
too  humble  for  me  .:';  v,bttt  m.  gentleman 
H^Cft  neari  to  -whose,  hou^e  { will  accorje 
jumy  you,  and  I am  sUri\$k  will  giyeymi 
an.  Irish  weloomy  rr:  • on 

the  edr,.an<l  after  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 


im TaiRST'*  not  s*. 


you  must  go  to  k\eepy  after  a cup  of  tea, 
aw#  real  until  hiid-day, ' f 

A frenchman  would  have  turned  to 
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the  priest  and  added : “Monsieur  le  cure, 
since  it  is  to  your  good  offices  we  owe  the 
pleasure  of  madame’s  visit,  increase  our 
obligation  by  giving  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  to  dinner.”  But  the  Irish- 
man said,  “Bedad,  father,  there  will  be 
only  three  of  us  to  dinner  now,  and  as  it  is 
an  unlucky  number,  you’ll  make  another 
at  table  for  luck.” 

“I’ve  made  three  so  often,” the  father 
replied,  “ that  I suppose  I owe  the  amends 
of  making,  when  possible,  the  luckier 
number.” 

Meanwhile  my  hostess  hurried  about, 
giving  orders  to  a maid,  who  finally  an- 
nounced my  room  was  ready.  It  adjoin- 
ed the  parlor,  and  was,  as  regards  comfort, 
a reflex  of  it.  On  a tiny  three-legged  ta- 
ble stood  a miniature  Japanese  tea  service. 
A fragrant  cup  of  tea  and  a piece  of  bread 
sufficed ; for  the  luxuries  of  warm  water, 
and  the  bed  whose  snowy  covers  were  al- 
ready turned  down,  were  irresistible.  I 
resolutely  shut  my  eyes  to  the  quaint  fur- 
niture and  ornaments  of  the  room,  prom- 
ising myself  the  pleasure  of  another  in- 
spection after  my  nap. 

I awoke  feeling  fully  refreshed,  and  set 
about  my  preparations  for  dinner,  with 
some  feminine  regrets  at  having  nothing 
in  the  shape  of  dress  with  which  to  do  hon- 
or to  my  entertainers.  An  old  piece  of 
tapestry — it  was  so  well  preserved  that  I 
only  knew  its  date  by  the  costumes  of  the 
figures  upon  it — covered  the  wall  of  one 
end  of  the  room,  and  little  oval-backed 
arm-chairs,  covered  with  embroidery  of 
the  time  of  Louis  XVI.,  stood  around. 

When  my  toilet  was  completed  I rang, 
and  the  maid  appeared,  followed  by  her 
mistress,  who  was  again  so  warm-hearted 
in  her  hospitality  that  I felt  deeply  touch- 
ed. In  the  parlor  I found  the  priest  and 
the  old  gentleman  in  warm  discussion 
upon  the  question  of  Home  Rule.  I do 
not  suppose  that  the  fact  of  my  being  an 
American  had  any  weight  in  the  cordial 
hospitality  of  this  excellent  lady  and  gen- 
tleman ; I am  sure  their  greeting  would 
have  been  as  warm  to  any  stranger  in 
need  of  it;  but  they  spoke  with  affection 
and  interest  of  America.  The  old  gentle- 
man added:  “Our  poor  boy  went  there 
many  years  ago,  but  he  did  not  succeed 
very  well.  He  lost  his  health,  and  came 
home  and  died;  but  I know  a great  many 
who,  having  gone  there  with  nothing  but 
their  brogue  and  blunders,  have  amassed 
large  fortunes.  Those  who  go  in  the  steer- 1 


age  come  back  in  the  cabin,  and  those  who 
go  in  the  cabin  come  back  in  the  steerage. 
In  a little  while,  I think,  there  will  be  no 
Irishmen  left  in  the  land.” 

I will  confess  that  pleased  as  I was  with 
the  good  people  around  me,  I was  more  so 
when  the  repast  was  served.  Although 
we  may  affect  to  despise  the  material  part 
of  life,  a good  dinner  occupies  the  large 
portion  of  every  traveller’s  time  and 
thoughts.  May  I stop  for  an  instant  to 
say  how  delicious  were  the  dainty  little 
trout  and  fat  salmon,  which  were  all  the 
sweeter  because  they  had  been  enjoying 
life  a few  hours  before.  The  lobster  was 
large  and  red  enough  to  have  been  an 
alderman,  if  there  be  aldermen  in  the  sea ; 
and  a roast  of  the  delicious  mutton  that  is 
peculiar  to  these  mountains,  along  with 
great  mealy  potatoes  which  had  burst  the 
buttons  off  their  jackets  in  a plethora  of 
heartiness,  formed  part  of  our  dinner.  The 
national  dish  of  bacon  and  cabbage  stood 
with  a kind  of  proud  reserve,  as  if  await- 
ing that  homage  which  it  knew  every  true 
Irishman  would  accord.  Nor  can  I pass 
by  without  some  notice  the  rare  old  china, 
the  worn,  polished  silver,  spread  upon  lin- 
en of  snowy  whiteness  and  finest  texture, 
that  seemed  to  have  just  issued  from  the 
family  stores  of  some  lavendered  press. 

As  we  lingered  over  our  dessert,  my 
good  priest  expatiated  upon  the  beauties 
of  the  Irish  language,  which  is  certainly 
the  best  preserved,  as  it  is  the  purest,  of 
all  the  Celtic  dialects.  It  contains  writ- 
ten remains  transmitted  from  so  remote 
an  antiquity  that  it  has  become  nearly 
unintelligible.  Manuscripts  so  old  that 
they  had  become  ancient  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  and  required  a gloss- 
ary, which  glossary  has  become  nearly  as 
obsolete  as  the  work  it  was  designed  to 
explain,  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of 
this  language.  As  an  evidence  of  the 
love  of  the  peasantry  of  Connaught  for 
their  own  tongue,  he  told  the  story  of  a 
priest  who  was  called  upon  to  administer 
the  last  rites  to  an  old  woman.  As  he 
entered  she  spoke  to  him  in  English ; he 
conversed  with  her  a few  moments,  where- 
upon she  began  her  confession  in  Irish. 
To  the  priest  this  was  an  unknown 
tongue,  and  he  told  her  so.  “If  you 
can’t  speak  to  me  in  my  own  language,” 
she  said,  “what  brought  you  here  ?” 

He  replied:  “You  understand  English, 
wherein  the  rites  can  be  as  well  admin- 
istered as  in  Irish.” 
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The.*  dyin^'-  wuaum  msec!  her^i  from 
h ev  paHei  of  straw,  and  aujgriiy  -cried . 

“And  do  you  think'  I &J&  going  to  say 
my  last  words  - to  th&  great  God:  us ‘the  bn* 
cii  the  Sa&etracli  ?■"  with  which  she 
degased him,  , 

The  priest's  reminiscences  hf  his  people 
aiid  tlm  antiquities  of  their  in- 

terested me  so  nmcli  that  lie  waAencour-: 

lo  dwell  upou  ibteuiat  great  length, 
Tbe^e  recitals  had  a country  effect,  how* 
**wr,  upon  our  host 
and  hostess,  probably  V.S--i.  y'aT  ' — 
because  they  wore  po 
louder  n^w  to  themv for  y W 

they  wore  fast  asleep.  V'y  ;V 
On  par  mi#' JV>r  the  even*  ,:o  — . 

ifitf.  the  priest  proposed  X/’ 
to  accompany  me  to  a yi 

‘ hurlmgy1  which,  ho  XX  //^^i 

said,  will  give  a clear*  Xf 

er  hisight  into  Irish 
character  than  any  . y;  ■ 

other  scene  “ You  / i 

will  There  see  their  h 

renting  and  their  love-  >*;  i 
staking,  their  mixture 
yt  the  teikierest  aeftti-  *<%ii,V- 

rocot#  .with  tW  'm'doH  ’••  •fesjc  •' 
*port/'r  . I primtused  to  • 
defer  cay  departure  fdv  - 
the*  pirpo&'e  of  *£• 
rom^nymg  him,  mid  : v . - 

f‘Viiui  0. v-  scene  no  less 

^nriotis  and  character-  v >.  " ^ ^ 

tetic  than  he  had  do-  Xy'*}?0Xx.' 

bribed. 

He  re-appeared  with 

the  mfinimg  sum  a^d  T^^;r  > , ^ 

after  taking  leave  of  >/ 

my  kind  entertainers.  .•  X;iv4$*; 

he  accompanied  ns  as:  ' ' 

far  a*.  the  little  village 

^rherc  the  hurling  was  ^ ^ 

to  take  -place.  Oar  r-vy;  ,.' 

5fr.  lay  over  a rugged  / • * 

mountain  road,. but  our 
slow  progress  de- 
prived of  all  tedium  by  the  beauty  of  the 
went;.  Every  hawthorn  bush  and  barren 
•*to»e  was  made  bright  and  beantSfal  by  a 
s*u>  ns  warm  as  midsummer,  but  tempered 
by  tluv  jldlfeioHS  mniint&iii  air,  and  made 
musieaJ*.  by  the  robin,  thrwb,  the  piping 
bullfinch,  the  linnet,  and  all  the  family 
of  glorious  songsters  that  nfymnd  in  Ire- 
land. The  gray  granite  of  the  ihotiiitains 
£-it*tem*d  liko  ihe  precious  hhnerols  which 
their  bosoms  contain,  and  the  clear  blue 


sky  above  photic  with  nchiu^  and  brill?* 

laury. 

Far  to  tlie  fefi  nf  us.  through  a litilo; 
gorge,  rose  the  *hrili  and  h urried  notes  of 
the  pi^s.  ; ; Thrnhig  & tha t dirt^tion.  we 
«a*y  a ^ merry-makers.  At  the 

side  of  the  piper  a mhn  bore  a pole, 
which  .was  suspended  ^ basket  made  ’$t 
..Uarel ^ bratitdies,  bnd^n  the  smTitjiit  iloate 
ed.  a gceexi  ils ig.  The  dhoaen  bride,  with 
her  irmuls  and  ciinipauiom,  folJowetL. 


COSSSMJ.KA  cesn:Mi6. 


Twelve  stalwart  fellows,  who  were  her 
champions,  wen?  ih  Oho.  group,  wbileajt^ht 
her  were  n&nged  many  laughing  girls. 
Their  best  apparel  was  dourexl  for  this 

and  arranged  according  to  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  The  bride  bad  On  at 
least  five  petticoats  and  a cloak ; the  nth- 
0jrs  varied  from  the  same  number  to  t sva 
or  titree.  The  worldly  wealth  of  these 
mountain  girls  is  exhibited  just  as  much 
by  the  number  and  quality  of  their  petti- 
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coats  as  is  that  of  the  most  aristocratic 
lady  by  her  silks  and  diamonds.  They 
exhibit  them  by  adjusting  each  one  in 
such  a manner  that  the  hem  of  the  other 
is  seen  beneath  it.  The  cloak  is  seldom 
worn  in  Connemara;  a petticoat  serving 
as  a mantle  is  used  instead,  sometimes 
covering  the  head,  again  prettily  worn 
upon  the  shoulders,  and  one  side  thrown 
up  to  disencumber  the  arm;  others  put 
the  head  and  one  arm  through,  and  gather 
it  up  with  much  grace. 

They  wound  along  to  the  village,  and 
stopped  at  a shebeen,  where  they  partook 
of  refreshments,  and  joked  and  gossiped 
with  each  other. 

The  priest  informed  me  that  the  games 
of  hurling  were  made  the  occasions  of 
bringing  young  people  together  in  a kind 
of  match-making  frolic.  The  heads  of 
two  families  who  have  an  eligible  son  and 
daughter  meet  and  arrange  the  prelimina- 
ries of  the  game.  The  boy — they  are  all 
boys  in  Ireland  until  married — chooses 
twelve  companions,  or  groomsmen,  the 
family  of  the  girl  selects  twelve  others 
from  their  relations  or  friends,  and  each 
party  starts  to  the  ground  selected  for  the 
festivity,  led  by  a piper  and  banner-bearer, 
as  we  have  seen.  The  basket  made  of 
laurel  branches  which  surmounts  the  ban- 
ner is  filled  with  oranges  and  apples,  and 
is  planted  on  the  ground  till  the  con- 
clusion of  the  game,  when  a general 
scramble  takes  place  for  its  contents.  As 
nearly  all  assemblages  of  Irish  rustics 
terminate  in  a fight,  a good  deal  of 
“skull-cracking”  is  often  done  on  these 
occasions.  Matches  are  also  made  be- 
tween other  participants  of  the  game  and 
the  fair  damsels,  who  now  meet  for  the 
first  time,  perhaps,  the  young  men  of  the 
neighboring  parishes ; another  day  for 
hurling  is  then  appointed,  and  the  same 
scenes  are  again  enacted. 

The  newly  arrived  party  were  now  busy 
with  their  preparations  for  the  game,  and 
already  beginning  to  circulate  the  mether 
of  potheen. 

“The  boy  is  late,”  cried  one,  to  the  in- 
tended bride;  “ he  is  going  to  skirt.” 

“No  matter  for  that,”  said  an  old  wom- 
an; “she’ll  get  his  equal  any  day:  the 
year  is  long,  and  God  is  good.” 

The  shrill  notes  of  the  bagpipes  an- 
nounced that  the  groom  and  his  company 
were  approaching.  They  passed  through 
the  only  street  of  the  village,  preceded  by 
a piper  and  a banner-bearer  as  before. 


The  hurling  boy,  a fine  stalwart  fellow, 
and  his  twelve  groomsmen,  were  followed 
by  his  family  and  friends.  A loud  shout 
of  welcome  arose  from  the  assemblage, 
quickly  repressed,  however,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  the  priest,  whom  they  now  de- 
scried for  the  first  time.  Every  hat  was 
raised,  and  a murmur  of  “ God  speed  your 
reverence,  and  give  you  long  life !”  broke 
from  every  lip ; and  an  old  man  stepped 
forward,  and  kneeling,  asked  a blessing. 

“You  see,”  said  the  priest,  turning  to 
me,  “I  will  spoil  their  merriment  if  I re- 
main ; and  to  save  you  a disappointment, 
I will  take  my  leave  of  you.  ” With  which 
he  bade  me  adieu,  and  I never  saw  him 
again. 

The  mistress  of  the  shebeen  was  a tall, 
black-haired  woman,  who  was  busy  pre- 
paring refreshments.  When  I entered 
she  took  down  a chair  from  a nail  on  the 
wall,  and  giving  it  an  extra  polish  with 
her  apron,  placed  it  for  me  in  the  chim- 
ney-corner. I watched  her  make  the 
cakes,  as  they  are  called,  and  relished 
them  so  much  after  they  were  made  that 
I can  not  refrain  from  giving  the  recipe. 
Into  half  a stone,  or  seven  pounds,  of  flour 
she  mixed  thoroughly  a small  quantity  of 
soda,  and  upon  it  she  poured  gradually  a 
pint  of  buttermilk.  The  oven  in  which 
it  was  baked  was  a large  iron  pot  with  a 
heavy  lid,  on  which  hot  coals  were  placed, 
while  beneath  and  around  it  was  heaped  a 
mass  of  burning  embers.  The  bread,  eaten 
warm  with  fresh  butter,  was  delicious. 

I turned  to  the  window,  and  witnessed 
the  game  without.  The  poles  were  plant- 
ed in  the  field,  where  the  wickets  and  hurls 
were  placed,  and  the  boys  began  to  pre- 
pare for  the  contest.  The  hurl  is  a sort 
of  curved  bat,  which  they  use  with  great 
dexterity.  Some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
were  engaged  in  it,  and  all  not  being  sup- 
plied with  hurls,  they  went  to  work  madly 
with  feet  and  hands,  sending  the  balls  in 
every  direction.  Many  severe  blows  were 
dealt,  and  many  a fight  took  place,  before 
the  game  was  done.  Meanwhile  serious 
flirtations  were  going  on  among  the  com- 
pany ; even  the  bride  so  far  forgot  her  po- 
sition as  to  smile  upon  one  of  her  cham- 
pions so  amiably  that  her  intended  made 
a frantic  attempt  to  deface  the  charms  of 
his  rival  then  and  there.  The  old  people 
walked  about,  or  sat  upon  the  rocks  talk- 
ing of  the  crops  and  the  weather,  for  which 
they  invariably  blessed  God  when  com- 
plaining of  its  severity. 
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WJvil^  the  landlady  was  at  work,  two  j can  prepare  her  -soul  for  heaven  when  the 
old  men  in  for  refreshment  ■ $Ja#rJ  ’ • - •. ;' ' .•  . , , \ , ■/  \ 

of  th?tn  was  evidently  a &m&ll  terrftey.  j iV  VVfhat,  tlic(i,‘J*  said  the  other k a tittle 

wore  hi*  hat  pulled  drf$m  oy^th  hi#  ey&K.  j defiantly,  v^l£a^  ytifyf  !>oy  got  ?' 

&n<\  wyn?#ed  by  a matter  0t  Drawing  iki#.Bi#V;clt>>9en  nq4.-fi$in)r.!ti* 

&nwr  Wright*  Talking  to  him  earnestly  little  gray  eyes -on  the  oM  man,  he  said., 
4nd  in  a tew  tom*,  tri*  companion , , at!  old  a h'ui^nnr ; but  heV  a irorkl  lad 

fetem*  with  a shabby  bed.  Shiny  breeches,  for  all  that,  ami  ear*  knock  m tum-h  work 
a iu!  much -worn  shoes, looked  about  bini  out  of  a day  ob  any  hoy  in  the  counirv. 
with  euniMEg  eyes  ter  the  most,  retired  I and  in  n tight  can  hate  anybody-  that 
n^ok,  tuid  entail  oltf  stool;  s4bl<  Wtfrc  fivni/35  ' \ 

Sit  ye  there,  man,  and  well  have  a hS  li  »s in  a fighting  man  I want  for  niy* 
pirtj  4ud  a ..talk/'  daughter/  n*sp< >nde<l  the  farther,  testily ; 

Tb^'colofte^R.  poihwn  ifo^  'SQr^  them,  little  .gprxl.  iiy  *- 


ti.inas 
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I saw  from  the  window  that  the  game 
was  about  finished.  A dash  was  made  for 
the  poles,  the  apples  and  oranges  were 
scattered  about,  and  the  players  strug- 
gled madly  for  the  fruit.  Shouts  and 


SOME  ART  CONNOISSEURS. 

yells  of  pleasure  and  wrath  filled  the  air. 
Not  a leaf  of  laurel  or  piece  of  fruit  was 
left  uncrushed.  After  partaking  of  the 
buttermilk  bread,  tea,  and  whiskey,  they 
prepared  for  the  dance.  The  suitor  took 
his  bride,  and  the  attendants  paired  off 
for  a jig,  which  was  entered  into  with  sur- 
prising spirit  and  energy,  to  the  shrill  ac- 
companiment of  the  two  bagpipes,  which 
made  up  in  vigor  what  they  lacked  in 
time.  After  a while  the  old  folks  left 
their  bread  and  tea  to  join  in  the  dance, 
aroused  by  the  notes  of  some  old  Irish  air, 
and  hobbled  off  as  merrily,  if  not  as  brisk- 
ly, as  the  youngest  of  them.  In  passing 
the  hats  of  the  pipers,  each  dancer  be- 
stowed a piece  of  money. 

We  again  set  out  for  Clifden.  Flani- 
gan^ luncheon  on  this  occasion  not  hav- 
ing been  of  an  intoxicating  nature,  he 
was  fully  alive  to  his  duties.  The  fine 


weather  and  dry  roads — a few  hours  of 
sun  and  wind  suffice  to  dry  this  soil — 
tempted  me  to  walk.  I sat  down  upon  a 
rock  that  overhung  the  road,  and  sketch- 
ed one  of  the  most  beautiful  little  lakes  I 
had  seen  on  my  travels. 
Its  waters  gleamed  in 
the  sun,  and  the  little 
islands  basked  on  its 
bosom,  the  homes  of 
innumerable  birds. 
Not  a sound  broke  on 
the  air — the  songs  of 
birds  seemed  to  en- 
hance rather  than  mar 
the  stillness  that 
reigned. 

I had  finished  a 
sketch  of  this  charm- 
ing spot,  when  a rag- 
ged boy  approached, 
leading  a little  girl, 
who  was  vainly  try- 
ing to  screen  herself 
behind  him ; another  in 
petticoats  brought  up 
the  rear.  Observing 
my  occupation,  they 
had,  with  more  intelli- 
gence than  most  peas- 
ants, divined  its  char- 
acter, and  begged  me 
to  take  their  likenesses. 
Notwithstanding  this 
ardent  spirit  of  patron- 
age for  the  arts,  I could 
not  conscientiously  ad- 
vise an  artist  to  take 
up  his  abode  in  that  region.  The  urchins, 
like  the  most  civilized  of  amateurs,  were 
pleased  to  see  themselves  on  paper.  The 
eldest,  after  looking  at  the  drawing  for 
some  time,  said, “ That’ll  do.” 

Our  road  now  led  through  a ravine, 
past  the  hovel,  miscalled  a house,  from 
which  this  little  brood  had  come.  It  ad- 
mitted the  rain,  and  did  not  keep  out  the 
cold.  I asked  their  father,  a stalwart 
fellow  clothed  in  rags,  with  an  anxious 
expression  of  face,  why  his  landlord  did 
not  repair  the  hut. 

“Oh,  your  honor,”  he  replied,  “he 
would  tell  me  to  lave  it.  And  lave  it  I 
must  this  year,  for  the  potatoes  are  black, 
and  where  can  we  get  money  to  pay  our 
rent  ? A society  gives  us  free  tickets  now 
for  Australia,  and  though  I am  sorry  to 
lave  the  old  country,  I must  go,  for  the 
childer’s  sake.” 
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As  I left  him  standing  by  his  wretched 
home,  with  his  poor  little  family  around 
him,  ready  any  minute  to  leave  their  land 
forever,  Goldsmith’s  lines  seemed  more 
sadly  true  than  ever : 

“ Scourged  by  famine,  from  the  smiling  land 
The  mournful  peasant  leads  his  humble  band; 
And  while  he  sinks,  without  one  arm  to  save, 
The  country  blooms — a garden  and  a grave.” 

Further  on,  where  a few  sheep  were 
sunning  themselves  on  the  rocks,  and 
some  long-haired  cattle  sniffing  for  rain, 
we  passed  a little  whitewashed  cottage,  at 
the  door  of  which  stood  a beautiful  girl, 
talking,  with  laughing  and  blushing  face, 
to  a knee-breeched  swain,  who,  leaning 
upon  the  back  of  his  ass,  unmindful  of  a 
listener,  poured  into  her  ears,  I doubt  not, 
the  story  which  in  all  climes  and  among 
all  classes  is  still  the 
same.  At  least  such 


one  more  miserable  than  the  rest,  I 
thought,  from  which  emerged  an  old 
woman,  who  gave  him  two  or  three  pota- 
toes. One  would  suppose  this  poor  wom- 
an a more  pitiable  object  of  charity  than 
the  beggar  upon  whom  she  bestowed  her 
mite.  All  over  Ireland  one  meets  the 
strange  spectacle  of  the  poor  begging 
from  the  poor:  there  seemed  to  be  none 
so  abject  in  their  poverty  but  that  anoth- 
er can  be  found  still  more  wretched. 

One  does  not  often  find  a more  beauti- 
fully situated  town  than  Clifden.  It 
seems  to  have  been  placed  by  a poet  whose 
sole  consideration  was  setting  a pictur- 
esque village  in  a situation  where  it  both 
adorns  and  is  adorned  by  the  surrounding 
mountains  and  sea.  As  we  approached  it 
I was  fascinated  by  its  beauty,  and  prom- 


was  the  verdict  of 
Flanigan,  who,  eying 
them  through  a whiff 
from  his  pipe  as  we 
rode  by,  laconically 
remarked,  “Courting.” 
They  were  probably 
arran ging  matters  with 
much  less  parade  and  a 
happier  result  than  the 
match  - makers  I had 
quitted  a few  hours  be- 
fore. 

Impelled  by  that 
curiosity  which  is  too 
generally  admitted  an 
endowment  of  our  sex 
to  need  apology  here, 
1 stopped  and  asked 
the  shortest  road  to 
Clifden.  The  man, 
who  had  no  mind  to 
be  interrupted  in  his 
love  - making,  vouch- 
safed no  reply ; but  the 
girl,  with  that  woman- 
ly address  which  nev- 
er appears  to  be  do- 
ing what  she  is  doing 
most,  left  her  lover, 


COURTING. 


and  pointing  to  a hill  before  us,  said,  ised  myself  a repose  of  some  days  in  this 
“Clifden  is  just  beyond;  you  can  see  it  charming  spot.  This  anticipation,  how- 
from  the  top  of  the  hill.”  ever,  was  doomed  to  a bitter  disappoint- 

J ust  before  arriving  at  Clifden  we  ment.  As  a reverse  to  the  beautiful  pic- 
passed  through  a collection  of  miserable  ture  presented  by  the  town  from  a dis- 
huts, which  is  hereabouts  dignified  with  tance,  I found  houses  and  people,  on  a 
the  title  of  a village.  A forlorn  beggar,  near  inspection,  the  most  insipid,  corn- 
going  from  door  to  door,  stopped  before  mon,  and  utterly  uninteresting  I had  ever 
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seen.  The  buildings,  comparatively  new, 
for  the  most  part  unpainted,  had  a piti- 
able look  of  cheap  respectability.  In- 
deed, it  had  the  appearance  of  a town 
built  by  contract,  but  which  the  abscond- 
ing contractor  had  heartlessly  abandoned 
before  completion,  so  that  houses  and 
streets  seemed  to  be  hopelessly  waiting 
for  their  finishing  touches.  When  we 


better  days,  and  who  are  excessively  punc- 
tilious in  their  ideas  of  the  consideration 
due  them.  The  landlord  in  this  case  had 
greasy  lapels  to  his  coat,  and  a profusion 
of  garnet  studs  in  his  bosom.  His  hair, 
of  which  he  wore  an  elegant  sufficien- 
cy, shone  with  a pomade  which  I think 
even  he  would  have  changed  had  his  nose 
occupied  any  other  place  than  the  centre 
of  that  radius  of  perfume  which  he  bore 


THE  WIDOW’S  MITE. 


arrived  at  the  hotel  door  my  enthusiasm 
was  in  this  manner  almost  entirely  dis- 
pelled ; but  when  I entered  the  imposing- 
looking  hostelry,  the  wood  of  whose  doors 
and  windows  grinned  through  a single 
coat  of  paint,  as  if  in  mockery  of  their 
disguise,  my  heart  sunk  within  me.  New 
as  the  place  was,  at  its  very  threshold  I 
perceived  a musty  odor.  The  reckless 
flinging  about  of  chops,  potatoes,  and 
dusting  rags,  so  eminently  characteristic 
of  Irish  hotels,  was  evidently  here  in  its 
carnival  season. 

When  I have  more  leisure  I will  write 
a dissertation  upon  Irish  landlords,  who 
always  greet  their  guests  as  if  they  were 
a bad  bargain,  only  accepted  from  a force 
of  circumstances,  who  always  have  the 
air  of  grand  gentlemen  that  have  seen 


about  him. 

The  table  d’hote,  served  with  great  pre- 
tension and  formality,  would  have  speed- 
ily quieted  the  keenest  appetite.  Even  in 
this  out-of-the-way  place  I descried  among 
the  guests  at  table  a fellow-countryman 
in  a tall  lank  youth 
with  a small  head, 
long  neck,  and  untrim- 
med hair.  His  noncha- 
lant manner,  and  the 
peculiar  dry  contempt 
with  which  he  meas- 
ured everybody  and  ev- 
erything, apart  from 
being  a birthright  of 
Americans,  had  some- 
thing familiar  in  it.  I 
recognized  a youth  who 
had  impressed  himself 
upon  my  memory  a 
year  before,  during  a 
visit  to  the  Tower  of 
London.  He  had  ex- 
cited my  interest  by  the 
silent  pertinacity  with 
which,  while  his  keen 
and  restless  eye  wan- 
dered unceasingly  over 
every  object,  he  had 
masticated  the  same  mouthful  of  tobacco 
from  the  court-yard,  through  the  wondrous 
collection  of  ancient  arms  and  armor,  past 
the  Koh-i-noor  and  crown  jewels,  till  he  ar- 
rived at  the  cell  where  we  were  informed 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  had  been  imprisoned 
thirteen  years ; thereupon  he  expectorated 
sufficiently  to  remark,  “It  was  good  for 
him.” 

When  I went  to  my  window  the  next 
morning  a terrible  Atlantic  storm  was 
venting  its  fury  upon  the  town.  The 
gusts  of  rain  beat  against  the  window  and 
streamed  down  the  panes,  and  the  wind 
seemed  to  shake  the  house  from  its  very 
foundations.  The  chamber-maid  who 
entered  to  make  the  fire  dropped  a court- 
esy, and  saying  good -morning,  added, 
“It's  a cruel  day,  ma’am,  glory  be  to  God ,1” 
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CHAPTKRm 

C'-'  ^rt  of  people  -were  we  to 
I V ttustti  to-night  r iptensan t pe»>pkv 
you  >od:"  - 

. u Arid  clever  Ymm  Edinburgh 

and  I>viidfvn,  _;yte*Urrs’iv>  the  hohse . Lo<lv 
^ymireyton  hmu^ju  cue  or  tw»«  of  them  K* 
call  Kttitij  I'-ihvj.  I liked  Unoif . ■ * 

‘‘And  I am  ^^/tbej'  likbd  yon*  my 
di*?liugfr  *ajd  Rod^iolvf  \*l]th  a lewder 
j«ritb  . v*Welf  \t  will  lx*  milter  nice  to 
g\>  back  for  &*i  hmlr  two  to  the  old  life, 
anil  n?*i  one's  car*  from  Hie  endless  buzz 
of  mfiebiiiefy.  Though  1 am  bmd  of  ma* 
cbineryf*  adited  he,  hastily  and  cheerily. 
■V* It  is  like  -presiding  as  ^ teni|H»r^r:v  #roy- 
idence  over  a eosirtogcvdy  of  one’s  ofyrh 
making;  taking  care ’that'  all  the  wheels 
are  ^i^uig  vd<niijg 

wailing  ealrnh  the  final  result,  us  one 
must  in  all  things.  Yes,  I enjoy  mr 
work,  and  l Mean  to  enjoy  uiy  piiijYif  X 
am  not  too  tired,' 

I(e  had  come  fte  very  tired:  lie  often 
did;  bul,  tvfreslied  With  tea  uud  tender 
words,  bad  now  begun  dressing  for  the 
^yiiiington  dinner,  putting  ou  his  •dia- 
mond $tiuU>,  brushing  out  his  fairly:  hmr; 
niid  1iik  wife  .could  sec-  he  ratJver  liked  the 
|ui>ceeclixigV  He  was  a young  man  still. 

She  _ynw'  young  too — not  at  all  above 
the  pleusujv  ‘ * of  making  herself  pro  tty/' 
as  he  told  her  she  looked  in  her  whiu- 
\visicHng  dress,  with  her  wedding  veil 
txwvamnteii  into  a shawl.  He  mlmired 
Jier— they  mutually  admired  one  smoth- 
er. and  took  a ehildidi  pleasure  in  the 

Mitne. 

'I  tvisli  I could  give  you  a ^rrlhg^^ 


sighed  Roderick,  as  he  mottled  her  in  bond 
hud  plaid  for  the  ten  minutea’  walk  cm- 
der  the  fir  woods.  through  the  clear  ‘ 
H^eibher. • ■ / , 

iyl  am  you  fen*  with  my  own  two  fiddly 
dear,  offered  the 

The  poorer-  we  ah?, the 
ntoHYhul^pmnkht  v,e  will  be.  Always, 
stick,  h>  the  principle,  ‘©wb  wt  man  upy* 
tbingr-yY'  i'x^y  *}  i • , ' ; ‘ 

; Except  U>  love  one  another, £i- 
lenfe  ^Idi&h  getitiy.  V 1 &!&'(  Jielp  Ihv- 
iiig  h^r— rtlmt ;; >Aveet ' hid  lady— however 
rich  she  is.  Add  she  is  so  cheerful,  twk 
How  she  laughed  At 
■^hotv^fl  i^ytke  twd  ladfes 

bud  with  her  -•  most  gentlemanly  young 
hidies,  who  <lress  almfist  like  men,  and 
pity  thern^lves  for  being  only  wooien, 
j^&W'  if  nmy  lie  very  conceited  of  me, 
dear  but  1 never  wished  to  be  a maw  in 
all  my  life  M 

v Thank  Heaven  for  that  P*  said  Roder- 
ick, with  such  energy  that  they  Ijoth  hurst 
I out.  laughing,  ami  So  started  inertiiy,  lan^ 

I tern  hi  hand,  tlirough  the  solemn  li>  w*oodt 
■ aiul  across  t)ic  open,  breezy,  star-ill  moor. 

Silence  clung  t“  her  husband*  arm. 
•“This  feels  like  the  old  days— the  day* 
when  you  used  to  walk  home  with  us  at. 
uighr.**  ^he  paused,.. add  ••tliefi'‘’:;0iitiw-'- 
ued.  m the  low  smothered  b; lie  wliivb  he 
had  Jehrtied  to  Uiutersliind  u<> wiv^fpwJi. 
Yuu  ever  Uiirjk  tbuu  that.  1 loved  yvii— 
ticil  it  was  hr'iivi'li  to  me  jiUt  to  wsiik:'te- 
side  you  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  ( mel 
; hv>w  wo  walk  tqg^tlie^ 
hCe— into  ’eternity;  dSo-^I  sbdl 


I yoti  e#^  th^re/f  •/> 

| Jj£  -|h*es^>d.:  hvr  ’ .Milk  bhmf  Clearer  bia 
j he4rt.  biit  Mid  They  walked 

Ion,  w^tchidj^-tlie-  rouipl  ml  mort>ni  ^iuch 

& cifeft  in 

l the  hill.*.  Neither  said,  ‘f  Ho>v  teautifnl  Y' 
just  ua  neither  said,  'T  «m  happy  v ' but 
’ they  kVA4W  it.  'vVitlio^f  shaking, ' 
j Sti  they  reached,  two  bioubte  pwlestri' 
f an*,  the  ^Tningtuii  hali  door: 

“ Are  y*.«u  nir.o.d  *’  atkeA  Roderick } as 

j;  they  paused  ip  jet  u mrt\np*  pa?^  tWm— 

! the  Casth;  Tom-  full  of  very  rt> 

splemWit  Mac  Alisiers. 

afraid  of  my  libsi  and bmt^s.  hni 
very:  much  nfrxud  of  the  hutf»?r.  tha  footV 
maih  ami  iivo  groom  of  -tiny  , ;V 

^ Noveribvie^.  M us  ftioe  vxwx  thmn.’*‘ 
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said  Roderick,  gayly,  “for  I am  deter- 
mined to  have  a pleasant  evening.” 

It  felt  like  it  when,  having  passed 
bravely  through  the  ordeal  of  the  en- 
trance hall,  they  found  themselves  in  the 
fine  old  drawing-room,  rich  with  the  rel- 
ics of  a dozen  generations  of  Symingtons, 
where  Sir  John  and  his  wife  received 
their  guests. 

There  was  once  a popular  song,  “If  I 
had  a thousand  a year,”  wherein  the  sing- 
er* describes  what  he  would  do  with  that 
noble  income — counted  but  a small  one 
nowadays.  But  ten  thousand  a year — 
what  could  one  do  with  that?  I think, 
precisely  what  Sir  John  Symington  did. 
A rich  man,  of  cultivated  tastes,  with 
every  right  to  gratify  them,  knowing 
enough  of  sorrow  to  humble  his  heart  to- 
ward God  and  soften  it  toward  his  neigh- 
bor; gifted  with  not  only  the  power  but 
the  will  to  do  good,  and  having  lived  long 
enough  to  reap  the  fruits  of  an  honorable 
youth  in  a calm  old  age.  Such  a man  is, 
spite  of  his  riches,  not  unlikely  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Ay,  even  in  this 
world,  as  you  could  see  by  his  contented 
look,  and  quiet,  stately  bearing.  They 
were  indeed  quite  a picture,  this  old 
couple ; he,  tall  and  thin,  she,  round  and 
rosy,  with  a cheek  like  a girl,  and  a smile 
like  a child,  as  they  came  forward  to  meet 
the  young  couple,  to  whom  life  was  only 
at  its  beginning. 

“ ‘Thine  own  friend  and  thy  father’s 
friend,  forsake  thou  not.’  Mr.  Jardine, 
it  is  kind  of  you  to  come  here  to-day.  I 
hope  it  will  be  not  the  last  time  by  many 
that  Blackball  honors  Symington  by  en- 
tering its  doors.” 

These  words,  spoken  with  antique  for- 
mality, and  in  a rather  loud  tone — Sir 
John  was  slightly  deaf— were  heard  by 
everybody.  Everybody  saw,  too,  how 
Lady  Symington  kissed  Mrs.  Jardine  on 
both  cheeks,  foreign  fashion,  in  cordial 
welcome.  This  might  have  been  chance, 
or  wise  and  kindly  intention,  but  it  had 
its  effect.  The  MacAlisters,  and  all  the 
other  neighbors,  came  forward  at  once, 
ignoring  both  the  poverty  and  the  mill- 
work,  and  added  their  greetings.  These 
“ old  families,”  as  well  as  the  clever  Eng- 
lish guests,  were  much  simpler,  Silence 
found,  both  in  manners  and  toilets,  than 
the  Richerden  people.  Very  soon  they 
made  her  feel  thoroughly  “at  home.” 

The  more  so  as  she  saw  her  husband 
was  “at  home”  likewise.  There  is  in 


some  houses  an  unconscious  atmosphere 
of  domestic  and  social  ozone,  which 
brightens  everybody.  Wealth  can  not 
give  it,  nor  poverty  take  it  away.  As 
they  went  in  to  dinner,  Mrs.  Jardine 
leaning  on  Sir  John’s  arm,  as  the  stranger 
and  the  bride,  she  and  Roderick  smiled  at 
one  another,  satisfied. 

It  was  a recherche  rather  than  a sump- 
tuous meal,  not  one  of  those  where  the 
guests  are  evidently  far  less  important 
than  the  food.  And  it  was  short,  too — 
an  hour  and  half  being,  the  host  said, 
quite  enough  to  spend  over  eating  and 
drinking.  Also,  not  long  after  the  ladies 
retired,  the  gentlemen  followed  them. 

“You  see,  having  been  much  abroad, 
we  have  adopted  the  best  of  foreign  cus- 
toms,” said  Lady  Symington,  smiling  to 
see  Mrs.  Jardine’s  smile  at  the  unexpect- 
ed apparition  of  her  husband  behind  her 
chair.  “Sir  John  likes  a pleasant  even- 
ing, good  talk  and  good  music,  quite  as 
well  as  a good  dinner;  and  I like  it  much 
better.  Indeed,  I am  afraid  I am  very 
fond  of  society.” 

“So  are  we,”  said  Roderick,  looking 
down  on  his  wife’s  happy  face.  And  just 
as  his  host  called  him  to  join  a group  of 
men,  every  one  of  whom  was  “some- 
body,” or  had  done  “something,”  he 
found  time  to  whisper,  “You  were  quite 
right,  Silence;  I am  glad  we  came.” 

After  that  she  watched  him,  talking, 
listening,  and  being  listened  to,  holding 
his  own  always  with  his  habitual  courte- 
sy, but  nevertheless  with  the  firmness  and 
self-respect  of  a man  who  has  cast  his  lot 
in  life,  whose  fate  is  fixed,  and  heart  at 
rest,  so  that  he  is  now  ready  for  the  work 
of  the  world.  He  stood  a good  way  from 
her,  scarcely  looking  toward  her — what 
need?  This  mingling  with  others  made 
both  feel  only  the  more  keenly  and  secure- 
ly the  sweet  inward  tie — “my  own,  my 
very  own !” 

As  she  sat  in  her  quiet  corner,  that  pas- 
sionate ambition,  not  for  self  but  a dearer 
self,  which  in  some  women’s  hearts  is  as 
strong  even  as  love,  woke  up— no,  it  had 
already  wakened— but  it  seemed  to  make 
itself  felt  to  the  very  depths  of  her  soul, 
until  there  came  added  to  it  another  feel- 
ing, roused  by  a few  chance  words  she 
overheard. 

“Yes,  a fine  fellow,  a very  fine  fellow 
indeed.  What  a pity  he  is  married !” 

“ Do  you  think  so  ?” 

“ Just  swamped;  every  man  is,  unless 
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he  can  get  that  rara  a vis,  a wife  who  is  a 
help  ami  not  a hinderance,  not  only  at 
home,  but  in  society.” 

“Hush,  there  she  is,  that  quiet  little 
thin#  in  the  corner.” 

Eh  r 

Silence  had  sharp  ears;  at  least  she 
seined  to  bear  by  instinct  every  word 
that  was  said  about  her  husband.  As  the 


two  gentlemen  passed  her  they  saw  only 
the  composed  face,  the  quietly  folded 
hands,  but — she  had  heard. 

Half  an  hour  afterward,  Roderick,  a lit- 
tle surprised,  but  glad,  saw  her  the  centre 
of  a circle,  talking  to  all  who  talked  to 
her,  not  only  in  her  pretty  precise  Eng- 
lish, but  in  French  and  German — there 
were  several  foreigners  in  this  cosmopo- 
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lite  house.  Also,  when  requested  by  Lady 
Symington,  she  went  at  once  to  the  piano 
and  sang. 

It  was  a very  simple  song;  their  favor- 
ite, “O  Nannie,  wilt  thou  gang  wi’  me  ?” 
but  after  it  came  a hush,  and  then  a burst 
of  involuntary  delight. 

“Yes,  that  is  my  wife,”  Silence  heard 
her  husband  answer  to  some  one,  very 
briefly ; but  she  caught  both  the  look  and 
the  tone.  She  went  back  to  her  seat,  all 
her  nervousness  gone.  She  could  face  the 
world  now.  He  was  not  ashamed  of  her. 

Human  nature  is  human  nature  after 
all.  Many  a good  man  loves  with  patient 
tenderness  a wife  very  inferior  to  him- 
self; many  a woman  upholds  faithfully 
before  the  world  the  man  she  has  mar- 
ried, who,  all  the  world  sees,  and  wonders 
sometimes  if  she  sees,  is  altogether  un- 
worthy of  her.  This  is  right,  noble ; but 
it  is  also  a little  sad.  The  perfect  bond, 
the  true  marriage,  must  always  be  be- 
tween those  who  not  only  love,  but  are 
proud  of  one  another — as  were  these. 

The  evening  slipped  by  fast,  so  fast  that 
the  guests  were  already  leaving ; but  Lady 
Symington  begged  the  Jardines  to  stay  a 
few  minutes  more. 

“Well,  the  moon  is  full,  and  our  horses 
will  not  catch  cold  by  standing,”  said  Rod- 
erick, gayly,  to  his  wife.  He  was  so  thor- 
oughly enjoying  himself  that,  for  the  first 
time,  he  did  not  notice  the  little  tired  face. 
But  Lady  Symington  did,  and  put  Silence 
in  her  own  arm-chair,  secured  round  by 
curtains,  above  which  hung  the  sweet  pic- 
ture of  the  long-dead  boy.  Upon  it  the 
eyes  of  both  women,  the  young  and  the 
old,  met  tenderly. 

“He  must  have  been  so  pretty,” Silence 
said. 

“Yes.  Almost  like  an  angel,  or  it 
seems  so  now.  He  was  a Christmas 
child.  This  Christmas  he  would  have 
been  thirty-nine,  no,  forty  years  old. 
How  strange !” 

The  old  lady  spoke  calmly,  as  old  peo- 
ple learn  to  do.  And  then,  like  one  ha- 
bituated to  repress  herself  and  think  of 
others  only,  she  added : 

“Your  husband  is  not  near  forty  yet; 
he  could  not  be,  for  Henry  Jardine  mar- 
ried late  in  life.  Sir  John  lost  sight  of 
him  after  that,  but  he  was  always  very 
fond  of  him.  We  thought  him  so  clever, 
so  sure  to  make  a name  for  himself  one 
day.  Perhaps  his  son  will.” 

“I  hope  he  will ; yes,  he  shall.” 


The  words  were  brief,  but  there  was  a 
sudden  flash  in  the  eye,  indicating  the 
faith  which  creates  the  hope,  and  the  will 
which  brings  about  both.  And  then, 
startled  at  herself,  Silence  shrank  back 
behind  the  curtains  of  her  pleasant  nook, 
glad  to  hide  for  a few  quiet  minutes  after 
the  efforts  even  of  their  happy  evening. 

She  strained  her  ears  to  catch  her  hus- 
band’s voice,  but  instead  she  only  heard 
the  idle  buzz  of  conversation  behind  her, 
little  heeded,  until  her  own  name  struck 
her  ear. 

“Jardine  ? surely  I met  a Mrs.  Jardine 
at  Richerden  last  week.  Could  she  be  a 
relative,  mother  or  aunt,  to  that  young 
fellow  ? Impossible  !” 

“ Why  impossible  ?” 

“Oh,  Mrs.  MacAlister”  (the  speaker 
was  one  of  the  Symington  guests),  “if 
you  had  seen  her!  Astonishing  in  ac- 
cent, and  still  more  astonishing  in  dress; 
clannish,  as  I suppose  you  Scotch  would 
call  it — always  talking  of  her  ‘family,’ 
and  evidently  considering  it  the  most  im- 
portant family  in  all  Scotland.  She  had 
three  daughters — one  married  to  a man, 
Thomson  — ugh!  a nice  son-in-law  to 
have ! You  should  have  seen  him  in  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner.  But  she  nev- 
er spoke  of  any  son.” 

“ Still,  I believe  this  is  her  son.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  That  coarse,  ig- 
norant, vulgar  woman  ?” 

At  this  talk  — heard  quicker  than  it 
takes  to  write,  and  impossible  not  to  hear, 
for  the  speakers  were  behind  the  curtain 
— Silence  looked  at  her  companion,  whose 
eyes  were  cast  down  on  the  carpet.  Mak- 
ing some  remark  quite  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject, Lady  Symington  rose;  then,  seeing 
the  poor  little  scarlet  face,  she  let  all  po- 
lite pretenses  drop. 

“My  dear,  ‘les  absents  ont  tou jours 
tort.’  Let  it  pass — we  will  move  away.” 

“How  can  I let  it  pass?  It  is  not 
true.  And  she  is  his  mother.  It  can  not 
be  true.” 

“If  it  were,”  said  the  old  lady,  quietly, 
“it  could  not  affect  any  right-minded 
people.  Your  husband  is  what  he  is,  a 
Jardine  of  Blackhall,  and  the  very  image 
of  his  father.” 

“Still,  a mother  is  a mother  always.  I 
had  one  once.” 

In  another  moment,  putting  aside  Lady 
Symington’s  detaining  hand,  she  stood 
before  the  two  ladies. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  but  I overheard 
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you.  I could  not  help  overhearing.  You 
mistake.  Mrs.  Jardine,  my  mother-in- 
law,  is  a very  good  woman.  Her  chil- 
dren love  her  much.  Uneducated  she 
may  be — her  father  was  a working-man — 
but  ‘coarse,’  ‘vulgar’ — it  is  impossible.” 

“Whether  or  no,”  said  the  young  Lon- 
don lady,  equally  touched  and  surprised, 
“ I am  sorry  I said  it.  It  is  a certificate 
of  merit  to  any  woman  that  her  son’s  wife 
should  be  so  fond  of  her.” 

The  poor  little  face,  pale  with  pain, 
flushed  visibly.  “ It  is  not  that;  it  is  be- 
cause of  the  injustice.  One  should  never 
let  an  injustice  pass  if  one  can  help  it.” 

The  eager  voice,  pathetic  even  in  its  in- 
dignant pride,  the  manner  so  simple  and 
straightforward  — Mrs.  MacAlister  said 
next  day  that  young  Mrs.  Jardine  was 
the  oddest  and  most  “ unconventional” 
young  lady  she  ever  knew;  but  there  was 
no  mistaking  her  meaning.  Both  ladies 
felt  themselves,  as  the  younger  expressed 
it.  “quite  shut  up,”  and  made  no  end  of 
incoherent  apologies. 

Silence  accepted  them  smiling.  “It 
does  not  matter,  since  only  I heard  you — 
not  my  husband.” 

Just  then,  turning  round,  she  saw  Rod- 
erick standing  beside  Lady  Symington, 
and  was  quite  certain,  by  the  expression 
of  his  face,  that  he  had  heard,  or  guessed, 
everything  that  had  passed. 

He  said  nothing — what  was  there  to 
say  ( — only  came  forward,  bowing  with 
almost  more  than  his  usual  rather  stately 
courtesy  to  the  two  ladies,  drew  his  wife’s 
arm  in  his,  and  making  their  adieux  to 
their  hostess,  took  her  away  immediately. 

Not  until  they  had  got  out  into  the  dark 
— the  quiet,  soothing,  solitary  night — did 
he  break  out  in  a passion  of  anger  and 
grief. 

“Coarse!  vulgar!  how  dared  they  say 
it  ? Ignorant  she  may  be.  How  could 
she  be  otherwise  with  her  up-bringing? 
But  she  is,  as  you  said,  a thoroughly  good 
woman.  Thank  you  for  saying  it;  thank 
you,  my  darling,  for  being  so  generous  to 
my  poor  mother.” 

“Not  generous,  only  just,”  whispered 
the  soothing  voiee.  “ I could  not  be  un- 
just to  any  mother,  least  of  all  to  yours. 
They  did  not  know  her,  those  people,  and 
they  were  sorry.  You  heard  them  say  so.  ” 

“I  heard  all;  I was  close  by;  but  how 
could  I speak  ! Coward  that  I was ! It 
was  you  who  were  brave.  Again,  thank 
you,  my  darling.” 


They  walked  on  a while  in  total  silence, 
then  Roderick  burst  out  again : 

“ Yes;  she  is  my  mother.  No  unkind- 
ness can  alter  that.  And  she  has  done 
nothing  really  wrong — nothing  that  can 
make  me  cease  to  respect  her.  Her  weak- 
nesses— I know  them  every  one.  It  is 
nonsense  to  say  children  should  not  see 
their  parents’  faults;  they  must  and  do. 
But  then  there  is  the  love  that  covers  all. 
She  loved  me  too,  once.  If  I saw  her  this 
minute,  I believe  I should  forget  every- 
thing except  that  she  was  my  mother — 
my  dear  old  mother.” 

And  a great  sudden  sob,  like  a boy’s,  be- 
trayed what  his  wife  had  long  guessed — 
the  pent-up  grief  which  even  she  could 
not  wholly  heal. 

It  was  hard,  very  hard ; but  Silence  was 
neither  hurt  nor  offended.  “ Faithful  in 
one  thing — faithful  in  all,”  she  murmur- 
ed. Clasping  both  her  hands  round  his 
arm,  she  crept  still  closer  to  the  true  heart ; 
all  the  truer  and  dearer  because  even  its 
love  for  herself  had  failed  to  deaden  any 
other  lawful  tenderness. 

“Forgive  me,  my  wife.  You  must  not 
think  that — ” 

“I  think  only  of  you,  and  of  your  bit- 
ter pain.” 

“ It  must  be  conquered,  and  shall,  by- 
and-by.” 

“Or  else  the  tide  may  turn;  who 
knows?” 

“No,  I have  little  hope  of  that.  My 
mother  has  strong  prejudices.  In  one 
sense  she  is,  as  they  called  her,  a thor- 
ough Scotchwoman,  a warm  friend,  a 
bitter  enemy.  No,  no,  do  not  give  me 
hope  of  things  changing.  Better  let  us 
submit  to  the  inevitable.  It  is  inevitable 
now.” 

They  walked  a little  way  in  sad  silence, 
then  Roderick  broke  out  again  : 

“Did  you  hear  what  they  said  about 
Bella’s  husband  ? Poor  Bella ! I knew  it 
would  come  to  that;  I told  her  so,  but  she 
would  not  believe  me.  She  was  dazzled, 
blinded,  overpersuaded.  Girls  often  are, 
I suppose.  Perhaps  I ought  to  have 
spoken  out  more  thoroughly ; but  I hated 
speaking— they  never  would  understand 
me.  And  then  they  worried  me  so ! Still, 
I should  have  done  my  duty  to  them, 
whether  or  no.  I have  not  liked  to  vex 
you,  my  darling,  but  sometimes  I have 
vexed  myself  for  days  together  with  the 
doubt  if  I had  really  done  my  duty  to  them 
all.  I can  not  forget  them.  My  dearest 
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— my  very  dearest  always — you  would  not 
wish  me  to  forget  them  ?” 

“No.” 

“Thank  you.”  And  then,  with  anoth- 
er half  sob,  he  recovered  himself.  “ Now 
we  understand  one  another  quite ; so  let  us 
put  it  all  aside.  What  is  done,  we  can  not 
undo ; we  would  not  if  we  could.  Blood 
is  thicker  than  water — especially  with  us 
Scotch — but  love  is  beyond  all,  and  stron- 
ger than  all.” 

“When  it  is  righteous  love.  Ours 
would  not  have  been  such  if  it  had  made 
us  do  wrong.  We  did  not  do  wrong. 
We  had  a right  to  marry  if  we  chose.  It 
made  us  happy,  and  it  harmed  no  human 
being.” 

Firm  and  fearless,  holding  the  bal- 
ance even,  and  as  just  to  herself  as  she 
would  have  been  to  any  other  woman,  Si- 
lence spoke  out.  Her  voice  soothed  and 
strengthened  him  as  if  it  had  been  the 
voice  of  his  own  conscience. 

“You  are  right,  as  I think  you  always 
are.  After  all,  if  it  comes  to  the  point,  a 
man  must  ‘leave  his  father  and  mother 
and  cleave  unto  his  wife,’  and  she  will 
cleave  to  him — even  though  he  may  try 
her  a little.  Do  I ?” 

Man-like  he  might  have  wished  this  fact 
denied ; but  Silence  was  too  honest. 

“Yes,  dear;”  and  just  then,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  dark  wood  into  the  moon- 
light, her  pale  face  seemed  to  gain  a sort 
of  Abdiel-like  look,  angelic  sternness  min- 
gled with  its  sweetness.  “Yes,  dear,  you  do 
try  me  very  much  sometimes,  as  no  doubt 
I do  you,  as  all  married  people  must,  more 
or  less,  try  one  another;  but  I love  you — 
I love  you!” 

“ Do  you  ? I often  wonder  why,”  Rod- 
erick answered,  with  that  almost  child-like 
humility  and  doubt  of  himself  which  was 
so  pathetic,  so  winning. 

“I  love  because  I honor,  and  there- 
fore I am  afraid  of  nothing;  because 
nothing  could  make  me  cease  to  love,  ex- 
cept ceasing  to  honor.  Me,  myself,  you 
might  forsake,  wound,  torture,  and  if  it 
were  for  conscience’  sake,  I should  accept 
it  all,  and  love  you  through  all.  But  if  I 
ever  came  to  despise  you — as  some  wom- 
en have  to  despise  their  husbands — pity 
might  last,  and  duty;  but  love  would  go 
dead  out,  and  no  power  on  earth  would 
light  it  up  again.  But  now— but  now — ” 

She  turned  to  him,  her  eyes  shining 
with  perfect  trust — the  very  heart  of  love, 
love  rooted  in  righteousness.  He  turned 


too,  and  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  with  a 
passion  such  as  eveti  his  lover-  days  had 
never  felt.  Then  it  was  the  restless  crav- 
ing after  uncertain  bliss.  Now  it  was  the 
deep  content  of  satisfied  union,  each  find- 
ing in  the  other  more  and  more  every  day 
a perpetual  refuge  and  rest. 

“My  mother  told  me  I should  soon 
‘get  over’  my  love  for  you,  and  marry 
some  other  woman,  who  would  do  just  as 
well.  If  it  had  been,  and  I had  lost  you, 
and  had  to  live  all  my  life  without  you ! 
But  now — Oh,  Silence,  what  in  the 
world  should  I do  without  you  now  ?” 

Without  answering  she  looked  up  at 
him,  a sudden,  strangely  earnest  look. 
Roderick,  who  had  begun  with  a laugh, 
as  if  anxious  to  get  back  into  the  light 
commonplace  of  life  once  more,  put  his 
arm  round  her. 

‘ ‘ Are  you  tired  ? Let  me  help  you.  I 
think  I could  almost  carry  you.  Lean  on 
me,  darling.” 

‘ ‘ Yes.  I always  do.” 

And  so,  half  led,  half  carried — for  she 
was  evidently  very  weary — they  came  to 
their  own  door. 

“What  a pleasant  door  it  seems !”  Rod- 
erick said,  as  they  watched  the  long  gleam 
from  the  parlor  window  across  the  dark 
lawn.  “I  enjoyed  Symington.  I like 
luxuries,  as  I like  all  pleasant  things,  but 
I can  do  without  them.  Now  there  are 
certain  things  I could  not  do  without.” 

‘ 4 What  are  they  ?” 

“A  peaceful,  sunshiny,  orderly  home, 
and  a wife  to  love  me.” 

She  laughed  merrily.  “Yes,  it  is  a 
dear  home,  if  we  could  only  get  into  it.” 
For  they  had  found  the  door  fastened — a 
rare  fact — and  had  been  ringing  and  ring- 
ing, till  at  last  Janet  appeared,  scared  and 
flurried. 

4 4 Have  you  been  asleep,  Janet  ? Noth- 
ing wrong  ? No  ghosts  frightening  you  ?” 
said  Roderick,  kindly*. 

44  Na,  na;  but  the  leddy,  she  bade  me 
steek  the  door.” 

“What  lady?” 

“She  came  in  a carriage,  and  said  she 
was  come  to  bide  here.  She’s  been  wait- 
ing in  the  parlor  these  two  hours.” 

Roderick  went  hastily  in,  his  wife 
following.  There,  still  bonneted  and 
shawled,  dressed  richly  in  velvet  and 
fur,  but  with  a face  so  haggard  that  it 
was  no  wonder  even  her  brother  did  not 
at  first  recognize  her,  sat  the  “ leddy.” 

“Bella!” 
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i4  Yes,  it’s  me.  You  didn’t  ki*>w  me,  I 
suppose  ?” 

* ‘ Dear  Bell ! so  glad  to  see  you. ” And 
he  went  over  and  kissed  her  affectionate- 
ly. But  Bella  made  no  response. 

‘‘Stop  a minute,”  she  said,  in  a hard, 
dry  tone.  44  Don’t  be  too  glad  to  see  me. 
Ask  your  wife  first.  I’m  not  respectable. 
I've  run  away  from  my  husband.” 

Roderick  started. 

“Not  with  a man — oh  no,  thank  you! 
IVe  had  enough  of  men” — with  the  ghost 
of  her  old  laugh — 4 4 only  with  a baby.” 

She  opened  her  fur  cloak  and  discover- 
ed the  white  long-clothes  of  a tiny — such 
a very  tiny — infant,  with  such  an  old, 
withered,  ugly  little  face.  Nevertheless, 
Silence  sprang  to  it  and  took  it  in  her 
arms. 

“Oh,  you’re  quite  welcome,  if  you  want 
it.  I don’t,  though  it’s  my  own,”  said 
Mrs.  Thomson,  with  another  laugh.  44  A 
month  ago,  when  it  was  bora,  I hated  the 
very  sight  of  it,  it  was  so  like  its  father. 
Now— well,  I endure  it,  that’s  all!  Isn’t 
it  a miserable  scrap  of  a thing  ?” 

It  certainly  was;  but  in  an  instant  Si- 
lence, throwing  off  her  wraps,  had  sat 
down  to  warm  its  skinny  stone-cold  legs 
by  the  fire,  with  a look  on  her  face  that 
even  her  husband  had  never  seen  before. 

“ She  seems  born  to  be  a mother,  which 
I'm  sure  I never  was ; I always  hated 
children.  They  look  exactly  like  young 
frogs  or  toads.  No  doubt  this  will  turn 
out  a toad,  and  spit  in  my  face,  like — only 
it's  a feminine,  not  a masculine  article, 
thank  goodness!  It  can  never  grow  up  a 
man  like  him” 

“Do  you  mean  your  husband?”  said 
Roderick,  gravely. 

“To  be  sure.  The  man  I was  fool 
enough  to  marry.  Why  didn’t  my  moth- 
er prevent  me,  as  she  tried  to  prevent  your 
marriage  ? But  mine  was  all  right— or 
she  thought  so — as  she  thinks  still.  I’ve 
got  a handsome  house,  horses  and  car- 
riages, butler,  three  footmen,  and  a page. 
Didn’t  I dodge  them  all  cleverly  ? crept 
out  in  the  dark  of  the  afternoon,  and  took 
a tram — me,  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson — 
a common  street  tram — to  the  railway. 
What  would  Mr.  Thomson  have  said  ? — 
Ha!  ha!  ha!  I wish  he  knew  it,  if  only 
just  to  vex  him.” 

Roderick  sat  down  by  his  sister,  grieved 
and  sad.  She  was  in  such  an  excited 
state  that  he  did  not  attempt  a single 
question,  but  she  went  on  rapidly  talking. 


4 4 What  a hunt  there’ll  be!  Not  that 
he  cares  for  me,  not  two  straws,  but  it 
isn’t  respectable  to  have  one’s  wife  run- 
ning away.  And  they  will  think  I have 
gone  mad,  and  killed  the  baby — he  knew  I 
hated  it.  But  I’m  not  mad,  I am  quite  in 
my  sober  senses,  Rody — Is  that  a noise  ? 
I told  the  girl  to  bolt  the  front  door : some- 
body might  come  after  me,  though  I don't 
think  it.  And  they  never  would  imagine 
I had  come  here  to  you.” 

4 4 No, ’’said  Roderick,  with  involuntary 
bitterness.  “Nevertheless,  I being  still 
your  brother,  and  you  having  chosen  to 
take  refuge  with  me,  you  are  safe.  Be 
satisfied.” 

He  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder — she 
was  shaking  from  head  to  foot — then  un- 
tying her  bonnet  and  cloak,  he  made  her 
lean  back  in  the  arm-chair. 

Tears  started  to  Bella's  eyes.  “ Thank 
you;  you  were  always  kind  to  me,  Rody, 
and  you  have  got  used  to  women’s  ways, 
I see.  But  don’t  be  uneasy,  I shall  not 
faint,  I never  do.  I’m  tough,  like  mam- 
ma, or  I should  have  been  killed  long 
ago.  He  was  such  a brute — you’ve  no 
idea.  That  is,  when  he  was  drunk.  So- 
ber, he  is — well,  only  a fool!  I must 
have  been  blind — many  silly  girls  are” — 
passing  her  hand  wearily  over  her  eyes — 
“ but,  oh,  Rody,  fancy,  to  wake  up  after  a 
week  or  two  and  find  yourself  tied  for  life 
to  a drunkard  and  a fool ! A brute  too, 
as  I say.  Roderick” — clutching  him  by 
the  arm — “you,  a man,  with  a wife  of 
your  own,  and — yes,  I know ! — would  you 
believe  that  the  very  day  before  that  poor 
little  wretch  was  bom,  he — he  struck 
me  ?” 

Roderick  sprang  to  his  feet. 

“Don’t  get  furious;  you  can  do  noth- 
ing, nobody  can.  It’s  only  the  drink. 
He’s  decent  enough,  just  a fool  at  most, 
till  he  drinks;  then  he’s  a devil;  and  I 
hate  him  as  I hate  the  devil.  It’s  right.” 

“Right  or  wrong,  you  must  keep  qui- 
et,” said  the  brother,  himself  making  a vi- 
olent effort  at  quietness  and  self-control. 
“My  wife” — the  instinctive  appeal  which 
had  become  habitual  now — “my  wife, 
come  here.” 

Silence  came,  with  the  small  bundle,  so 
piteously  still,  as  if  only  half  alive,  in  her 
arms.  She  had  been  going  in  and  out  of 
the  room  with  it  while  they  talked. 

“Your  bed  is  quite  ready.  Gome, 
sister.” 

Bella,  occupied  with  herself  and  her 
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brother,  had  apparently  forgotten  her 
brother’s  wife.  When  Silence  stood  be- 
fore her — the  young  mistress  of  tli$  house, 
the  woman  with  the  womanly  heart, 
which  that  forlorn  babe  seemed  already 
to  have  found  out,  for  it  was  fast  asleep 
on  her  warm  breast — this  other  woman, 
the  miserable  fine  lady,  the  mother  with 
the  unmotherly  soul,  was  struck  with  a 
mingled  feeling,  half  surprise,  half  com- 
punction. 

44  Yes,  of  course  we  are  sisters.  But  I 
thought  you  would  hate  me — hate  us  all. 
It  was  Roderick  I ran  away  to.  I never 
thought  of  you.” 

44  That  was  natural.  But  now,  all  that 
are  his  are  mine,  as  is  also  quite  natural. 
Come.” 

Bella  grasped  the  offered  hand  and 
rose,  saying,  with  a feeble  laugh,  44  Rody, 
your  wife  must  be  an  exceedingly  good 
woman.” 

44  Cela  va  sans  dire,  I hope,”  said  he, 
trying  to  laugh,  as  he  hurried  them  away 
up  stairs,  and  sat  down  over  the  fire, 
thankful  to  be  alone. 

Most  men  dislike  scenes,  he  more  than 
most.  The  sight  of  his  sister,  the  sound 
of  her  familiar  voice,  even  down  to  the 
old  boyish  pet  name,  which  belonged  ex- 
clusively to  those  early  days — his  wife 
had  never  used  it — affected  him  deeply. 

Then,  too,  he  was  a man,  with  all  a 
man’s  feeling  about  marital  rights  and 
duties.  To  find  himself  sheltering  a run- 
away wife,  though  even  his  own  sister, 
was  very  distasteful.  Still,  every  broth- 
erly and  manly  emotion  blazed  up  into 
righteous  indignation  at  thought  of  Bella’s 
wrongs. 

4 4 To  strike  her — actually  strike  her! 
Poor,  poor  girl ! If  I had  been  at  hand — 
if  she  had  had  a brother  to  stand  up  for 
her!”  And  again  his  tender  conscience 
smote  him,  as  if  he  had  not  done  half 
enough,  as  if  his  passive  acceptance  of  fate 
had  been  of  itself  an  error.  Should  he 
resist  now  ? Seeing  that  his  sister  had 
come  to  him  for  refuge,  should  he  not 
hide  her — that  was  impossible;  nor,  had 
it  been  possible,  would  he  have  stooped  to 
any  concealment,  but  would  have  openly 
protected  her  against  her  husband,  her 
mother,  and  all  the  world. 

His  head  dropped  in  his  hands  to  4 4 think 
it  over.”  But  he  had  grown  unused  to 
solitary  thinking  now.  Wearily  he  look- 
ed round  for  the  second  self,  always  be- 
side him,  ready  at  least  with  the  sympa- 


thy whi«h  is  often  almost  as  good  as  coun- 
sel, sometimes  even  better  still. 

But  it  was  almost  an  hour,  quite  the 
middle  of  the  night,  before  Silence  came 
in.  She  looked  very  pale  and  tired ; but 
there  was  a deep  joy  in  her  face.  With 
her  light  curls  dropping  over  her  white 
dressing-gown,  she  stood  beside  him,  a 
vision  of  peace. 

“Dear,  you  put  me  in  mind  of  one  of 
Fra  Angelico’s  angels.” 

“But  I have  been  doing  no  angel’s 
work;  I have  been  washing  baby.  She 
looked  so  sweet,  though  she  is  so  very, 
very  small.  Then  I put  her  to  bed  beside 
her  mother,  who  Baid  she  felt  4 quite  safe 
and  comfortable.’  ” 

44  Poor  Bella!  And  you — I fear  you 
are  terribly  worn  out,  my  darling  ?” 

44  Oh  no,  I like  looking  after  people. 
And  you — you  are  glad  to  have  one  of 
your  4 ain  folk’  under  your  roof  ? Is  it 
not  strange,  after  our  talk  to-night  ?” 

44  Very  strange.  And” — with  a kind 
of  sad  apology — “you  will  be  good  to 
her  ? You  don’t  dislike  her  ?” 

4 4 Dislike  her  ?” 

“No;  there  are  likable  points  about 
her,  poor  girl ! And  she  has  suffered  so 
much ! What  shall  we  do  with  her  ? I 
have  been  wearying  myself  with  think- 
ing. Can  she  stay  here  ?” 

“Of  course  she  can.  We  have  con- 
trived admirably:  I rather  like  contriv- 
ing. She  brought  no  clothes  for  herself, 
but  she  did  not  forget  her  baby.  She  has 
a great  bundle  of  all  things  needful.  I 
do  believe  she  cares  for  it,  after  all.  She 
laughed  — actually  laughed  — when  she 
saw  it  so  happy  in  its  bath,  which  was  our 
wash-tub.  Only  think ! neither  she  nor  I 
had  ever  washed  a baby  before;  we  were 
quite  afraid;  but  Janet,  who  has  had  little 
brothers  and  sisters — six,  I think — came 
to  the  rescue  and  helped  us.  Poor  Janet, 
she  was  so  proud!” 

The  simple,  wholesome,  domestic  de- 
tails—comedy  neutralizing  tragedy — Rod- 
erick laughed  at  them,  and  felt  more  com- 
forted than  he  could  tell.  Then,  turning 
to  his  wife,  he  pressed  his  lips  on  the 
small  right  hand,  so  soft,  yet  so  busy  and 
so  strong. 

44  Coals  of  fire — coals  of  fire,”  he  mur- 
mured, much  moved. 

Silence  did  not  at  first  understand  the 
allusion ; then  she  said,  44  Yes,  coals  which 
melt  and  purify  all  sterling  ore;  that  was 
how  my  father  always  explained  the  text. 
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always  satisfied  Roderick,  had,  to  confess 
the  truth,  its  difficulties  with  the  guest. 
Despite  her  condescending  smile,  it  was 
evidently  not  exactly  what  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Thomson  was  used  to,  and  she  felt 
that  she  was  condescending.  Also,  after 
the  first  warm  pleasure  of  meeting,  both 
brother  and  sister  became  conscious  of 
that  curious  sense  of  strangeness,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  closest  tie  of  blood, 
rises  up  after  a while  between  those  whose 
lives  have  drifted  wide  apart,  never  to  be 
united  more.  - So  much  so,  that  by-and- 
by,  conversation  flagging,  it  was  quite  a 
relief  to  hear  a feeble  wail  overhead. 

“That’s  baby ! What  a bother  she  is ! 
Could  Janet  go  to  her  ?” 

“I  will,”  said  Silence,  and  vanished 
from  the  room. 

“That  wife  of  yours  is  the  very  kind- 
est of  women,  Rody;  but  I hope  she  will 
not  overfatigue  herself,”  remarked  Bella, 
politely,  though  making  no  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  fatigue.  She  always  had  a trick 
of  never  doing  for  herself  what  another 
was  willing  to  do  for  her.  And  as  she 
sat  in  the  arm-chair,  her  feet  on  the  fend- 
er, she  looked  the  very  picture  of  luxu- 
rious ease,  except  for  the  haggard,  restless 
look  so  sad  to  see. 

“I  must  leave  you,”  Roderick  said. 
“You  know,  Bella,  I am  a working-man 
now,  and  get  my  own  living.” 

“Yes,  she  told  me.  It  must  be  very 
disagreeable.” 

“On  the  contrary,  I rather  like  it. 
Daily  bread,  honestly  earned,  is  far  sweet- 
er than  the  old  idleness.” 

“Is  it?  Then  I wish  I could  earn 
mine.” 

“ You  have  no  need,  having  your  own 
independent  fortune.” 

“Yes;  he  can’t  get  it,  mercifully; 
mamma  tied  it  up  too  safe.  But  neither 
can  I,  unless  she  chooses,  and  she  will  not 
choose.  She  will  do  nothing  for  me  un- 
less I stay  with  my  husband,  4 like  a re- 
spectable woman,’  as  she  says.  I doubt 
if  she  will  ever  forgive  my  running  away 
— even  to  my  own  brother.” 

“Who,  I suppose,  is  not  respectable,” 
said  Roderick,  bitterly.  4 4 Nevertheless, 
she  must  be  told.  Shall  I telegraph  to 
her  for  you  this  morning  ?” 

He  spoke  firmly,  having  already  made 
up  his  mind  to  this;  but  he  was  not  pre- 
pared for  the  agony  of  terror  and  misery 
which  came  over  the  unfortunate  wife. 

“Tell  her,  and  she’ll  tell  my  husband, 


and  he  will  come  and  fetch  me.  Not 
that  he  cares  for  me — not  a pin ; but  only 
for  the  sake  of  appearances.  Oh,  Rody, 
don’t  tell  anybody!  Keep  me  safe — hide 
me.  If  you  only  knew  what  I had  suf- 
fered!” 

44  My  poor  Bell,  my  Heather  Bell,”  said 
he,  tenderly,  using  the  old  pet  name  he 
had  invented  for  her  in  the  days  when 
they  played  together 44  among  the  broom.” 
At  that  she  quite  broke  down. 

“Oh,  I wish  I were  a girl  again.  I 
wish — I wish  I had  never  married.  Some- 
body once  said  to  me  that  a women  has 
always  a future  until  she  is  married,  then 
she  has  none.  Tied  and  bound — tied  and 
bound  forever.  And  I am  but  seven-and- 
twenty.” 

That  look,  half  appeal,  half  despair,  it 
went  to  Roderick’s  heart;  for  he  knew  it 
was  only  too  true.  She  was  “tied  and 
bound”  with  the  chains  she  had  herself 
riveted.  Even  her  own  brother,  how- 
ever he  pitied  her,  was  powerless  to  set 
her  free. 

“Only  seven-and-twenty,”  she  repeat- 
ed. 44  Such  a long  life  before  me.  How 
am  I to  bear  it  ? 4 Till  death  us  do  part.’ 

And  I can’t  die.  And  he — he  won’t  die ; 
those  sort  of  people  never  do.” 

“Hush!”  said  Roderick,  turning  away 
aghast.  44  You  don’t  know  what  you  are 
saying.” 

“ I do  know  it  only  too  well.  Many  a # 
time,  when,  after  raving  like  a madman, 
he  has  sunk  to  a mere  drunken  dog,  and 
lain  asleep  on  his  bed  like  a log  of  wood, 

I have  thought  of  Jael  and  Sisera,  or  Ju- 
dith and  Holofemes,  and  others  of  those 
holy  murderesses.  If  it  would  only 
please  God  to  take  him,  as  our  minister 
says.  He  would  be  much  better  in  heav- 
en. He  couldn’t  get  any  drink  there.” 

This  ghastly  mixture  of  the  horrible 
and  the  ludicrous,  added  to  what  he  knew 
of  the  utter  recklessness  of  Bella’s  nature 
when  roused,  was  almost  too  much  for 
Roderick  to  bear.  He  looked  instinctive- 
ly round  for  the  one  who  now  was  al- 
ways at  hand,  helping  him  to  bear  every- 
thing; but  Silence  was  still  absent  up 
stairs.  Then,  laying  a firm  hand  on  the 
poor  violent  woman,  at  once  violent  and 
weak — it  is  so  often  thus — he  placed  her 
back  in  her  chair. 

“ You  are  talking  nonsense,  Bella;  you 
know  you  are — the  most  arrant  nonsense, 
or  worse.  Don’t  be  afraid:  you  have  a 
brother  still,  who  will  do  his  best  to  take 
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care  of  you ; but  you  must  let  me  do  it  in 
the  right  way.  Nothing  cowardly,  noth- 
ing underhand.  Your  mother,  at  least, 
must  be  told  where  you  are.  My  wife 
says  so.  She  and  I were  talking  it  over 
this  morning.” 

“Very  kind.” 

“It  was  kind,  and  wise  too,”  was  the 
grave  reply.  ‘ 4 Silence  is  the  wisest  wom- 
an I know.” 

44  And  I the  most  foolish.  It  looks  like 
it  Very  well.  Cast  me  off  if  you  like. 
Turn  me  out  of  doors.  I’ll  take  the  child 
and  go.” 

But  it  was  only  a hysterical  impulse, 
which  ended  in  a flood  of  hysterical  tears. 

Utterly  bewildered  and  perplexed,  Rod- 
erick went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and 
called  “Silence,”  in  the  sharpest  tone  he 
had  used  since  their  marriage. 

“Why  do  you  leave  me?  You  know 
I can’t  do  without  you,”  he  said.  Then 


added,  as  she  descended,  with  the  wailing 
child  still  in  her  arms,  44  It  is  hard  for  you 
too,  my  wife.  Our  peaceful  days  are  all 
done.” 

“Not  quite,”  she  said,  smiling — it  was 
wonderfuL  the  sweetness  of  her  smile 
whenever  she  had  that  baby  in  her  arms. 
“I  see,”  when  she  perceived  Bella,  and 
heard  her  frantic  sobbing.  44  My  friend” 
(the  loving  mon  ami  which  she  still  used 
sometimes),  “you  are  of  no  use  here. 
Leave  her  to  me — women  understand 
women.  She  will  be  all  right  soon. 
Take  your  hat  and  go.  Outside  work  is 
quite  hard  enough  for  you.  Good-by, 
my  dearest — dearest.” 

She  lifted  up  her  face  to  be  kissed — the 
pale,  firm,  peaceful  face,  such  a contrast 
to  the  other  one — opened  the  door,  shut 
it  after  him,  and  watched  him  safe  away. 
Then,  with  a great  sigh  of  relief,  she  went 
back  to  her  unfortunate  sister-in-law. 


A NEW  AND  TRUE  GHOST  STORY. 


Come,  my  Tawie,  Jennie,  Florey, 

Paul  and  Maidie,  if  ’twon’t  bore  ye — 
Come  and  hear  my  new  ghost  story! 
“Certain  true”  it  is,  and  therefore 
Something  that  perhaps  you’ll  care  for. 

On  the  rocks  we’ll  sit  together, 

In  this  blessed  summer  weather, 

Holding  hands,  the  moonlight  watching, 
With  no  fear  of  bad  cold  catching. 

Paul,  you  rogue,  if  you  don’t  falter, 

You  shall  win  a prime  4 4 Gibraltar,” 

And  the  girls  shall  have  four  others, 
Just  as  if  they  were  our  brothers. 

Now  we’re  seated,  all  is  ready, 

So  be  silent,  firm,  and  steady. 

Never  mind,  it  is  no  matter, 

If  your  teeth  do  clash  and  clatter. 

They  are  wisdom-teeth  that  chatter 
When  a true  ghost  story  rises, 

Filling  us  with  new  surprises. 

On  the  beach  that  lies  before  ye 
Is  the  scene  of  my  ghost  story, 

And  it  came  to  pass  in  Ju  ly, 

“Sure  as  eggs  is  eggs”  and  tru-lj. 

Well,  it  really  makes  me  shudder 
When  I think  in  what  a pudder 
That  same  night  my  nerves  went  jumping, 
And  my  heart  kept  loudly  thumping. 


Deary  me!  let’s  all  sit  snugger, 

In  a general  kind  of  hugger, 

So  if  any  sprite  should  bump  us, 
We’ll  together  share  the  rumpus. 

I’m  a sleepless  kind  of  fellow; 
Moonlight  always  makes  me  mellow; 
And  I like  to  walk  when  people 
Are  as  silent  as  a steeple 
Where  the  bell-rope  has  been  rended 
Twenty  years,  and  can’t  be  mended. 

So,  last  month,  when  all  was  stilly — 
Midnight,  moonlight,  nothing  chilly— 
From  our  hill-top  I descended, 

And  by  “Masconomo.”  wended. 
Overhead  the  stars  ceased  swinging; 
Underfoot  the  beach  stopped  singing; 
Not  a mollusk  then  was  stirring; 

Not  a fairy-puss  was  purring; 

Not  a love-sick  periwinkle 
His  guitar  took  out  to  tinkle; 

All  the  Sirens,  silver  dripping, 

Into  amber  caves  were  slipping; 

Even  Neptune,  that  old  schemer, 
Ventured  to  become  a dreamer — 
Everything  and  everybody 
Passed  into  the  land  of  Noddy. 

I began  to  feel  quite  creepy, 

Thinking  of  a world  so  sleepy; 

Still  I kept  on,  walking,  walking, 
Sometimes  to  myself  low  talking, 
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Sometimes  sotto  voce  chanting 
Songs  like  Shelley’s,  that  come  haunting 
All  our  fresh-awakened  senses 
With  their  lovely  moods  and  tenses. 

Tennyson  I sang  and  shouted; 
Longfellow’s  brave  words  I spouted; 
Homer,  with  his  grand  emotion, 

How  I thundered  to  the  ocean! 

All  the  bards  seemed  there  assembled, 
As  alone  I walked  and  trembled. 

In  my  memories  and  forgeteries 
Never  night  had  such  et  cceteras; 

Never  did  the  moon  shine  brighter;  ^ 
Never  did  the  waves  dance  lighter. 
Warmth  and  coolth  were  gently  blended, 
Like  two  lovers,  Triton-tended ; 

Every  breeze  came  in  caressing, 
Freighted  with  an  amorous  blessing. 

Solitude  oped  every  portal. 

Never  was  a lonelier  mortal ! 

Still  I trudged  along,  and  listened 
Now  and  then,  as  round  me  glistened 
Sand  and  rock,  but  not  a whisper 
Came  from  any  human  lisper. 

What  is  that  so  white  and  tiny , 
Moving  slowly  toward  the  briny 
World  before  me — onward  gliding, 
Pausing , resting , tripping , sliding  f 
Heavens!  what  is  that  baby  vision , 
Wandering  there  from  haunts  Elysian , 
Coming  nearer , nearer , nearer , 

Growing  clearer , clearer , clearer  f 

Soon  my  hair  began  to  bristle, 

And  I tried  in  vain  to  whistle. 

Could  it  be  a ghost  invidious, 

Moving  on  with  step  insidious, 

Bent  on  helpless  man’s  destruction, 

Like  a vampire  full  of  suction  ? 

Should  I run  ? — that  was  the  question. 
Perish  such  a base  suggestion! 

No!  because  my  limbs  rheumatic 
Banished  feats  on  land  aquatic. 

Should  I boldly  face  the  danger, 

And  regard  the  little  stranger? 

Sure  that  form  is  nothing  human — 

But  a pigmy  faery  woman! 

Now  the  figure  ceases  motion, 

Gazing  out  upon  the  ocean. 

What  a pair  of  eyes  to  look  on! 

What  an  arm  for  love  to  hook  on! 

Oh,  what  golden  ringlets  rippled! 

Mouth  where  spirits  might  have  tippled, 


And  become  inebriated, 

Kissing  oft  but  never  sated! 

Pearly  hands  just  left  off  waving, 

Pinky  toes  in  foam  beds  laving. 

What  a ravishing  admixture, 

Gracing  that  infantine  fixture! 

What  impelled  me  then  to  snatch  up 
In  my  arms  this  ghostly  catch-up, 

Who  can  tell  ? I can’t  determine. 

But  I did,  as  if  ’twere  ermine, 

Or  a bunch  of  pure  white  roses, 

Lilies,  or  any  other  posies. 

Yes,  I did,  and  then,  good  gracious! 
What  happened  then  ? Don’t  be  rapa- 
cious ! 

Five  young  listeners  know  the  sequel; 
To  write  it  out  I don’t  feel  equal. 

But,  if  you  will  take  your  pottage 
Some  day  in  our  Gambrel  Cottage, 

I’ll  explain  to  lads  and  lasses 
What  the  ghost  was.  It  surpasses, 

Paul  says,  mortal  comprehension, 

And  quite  worthy  your  attention. 


WILL’S  WILL,  AND  HIS  TWO 
THANKSGIVINGS. 

HE’S  got  the  dreadfulest  will,  Parson 
Roberts ! I’m  e’en-a’most  afeard  of 
him  ef  he  says  he  will  do  anything,  for 
he’ll  do  it,  whether  or  no ; and  here  I be, 
a widder,  and  next  to  nothin’  left  in  the 
way  of  means ;”  and  then  the  poor  little 
woman  burst  into  tears.  Mr.  Roberts  was 
a young  man,  and  an  honest  man,  so  he 
did  not  say  anything:  his  repertory  of 
spiritual  consolations  was  as  yet  small, 
and  strictly  conventional.  There  was 
nothing  in  it  fitted  to  this  particular  dis- 
tress of  a willful  son,  which  really  seemed 
a greater  trouble  to  Mrs.  White  than  the 
death  of  Joel,  who  had  just  expired  in  the 
lean-to  bedroom.  Joel  had  not  been  a 
help  or  a comfort  to  her  for  the  last  ten 
years.  He  had  at  last  died  “of  the  tre- 
mens,” as  she  phrased  it,  and  left  her  with 
only  the  little  brown  house  that  had  three 
rooms  and  a loft  in  it,  and  a half  acre  of 
garden  ground. 

It  was  a bleak  November  day,  the  air 
sour  and  dark,  the  trees  leafless,  the  earth 
sodden  with  chill  rains,  and  a dreadful 
silence  and  peace  settling  down  on  this 
small  shelter  by  the  road-side  that  had 
for  a week  past  resounded  with  shrieks 
and  groans.  Mr.  Roberts  had  been  sent 
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for  at  the  last  moment,  with  that  vague 
idea  of  ghostly  help  at  the  very  extrem- 
ity that  we  all  feel,  whether  we  believe  in 
it  or  not;  but  he  had  come  too  late  for 
even  an  attempt  at  healing  the  sin-sick 
spirit:  it  had  fled  far  away,  and  now  he 
stood  gazing  out  of  the  window  at  the 
dreary  landscape,  listening  to  the  wind 
that  cried  in  the  spout,  and  the  widow’s 
moans  in  the  kitchen,  with  about  as  much 
idea  how  to  exhort  the  one  as  the  other; 
but  he  did  the  best  thing  after  all : he  knelt 
down  at  the  next  chair  and  prayed  fer- 
vently for  a comfort  and  help  beyond 
man's  power  to  give,  and  Mrs.  White’s 
soul  grew  calm  with  the  very  lifting  of 
her  thoughts  into  a purer  atmosphere. 
Two  days  after,  the  funeral  was  held.  A 
scant  assemblage  of  neighbors  came  in 
to  listen  to  the  reading  of  Scripture  and 
singing,  which  was  purposely  made  as  in- 
appropriate  as  possible,  for  to  utter  that 
which  was  really  the  right  thing,  as  far 
as  honesty  went,  would  have  been  a gra- 
tuitous insult  to  the  living,  and  useless  to 
the  dead ; but  Mr.  Roberts  grew  fairly  elo- 
quent in  the  fervor  of  his  prayer  for  the 
mother  and  her  son,  and  Will  White  bent 
his  handsome  curly  head  lower  still  to 
hide  the  real  emotion  that  glittered  in  his 
eyes  and  flushed  his  face  as  Mr.  Roberts 
asked  of  the  Lord  that  he  might  be  a help 
and  a stay  to  the  old  age  and  weakness  of 
his  remaining  parent.  The  widow  rather 
resented  the  terms  in  which  he  alluded  to 
her  age,  for  she  was  “only  forty-seven,” 
as  she  said  to  herself,  and  felt  quite  com- 
petent for  all  future  emergencies  if  Will 
would  behave  himself ; but  of  course  this 
little  chagrin  could  not  express  itself,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  never  was  aware  of  it;  so  the 
prayer  did  her  no  special  good  in  its  utter- 
ance, but  it  woke  up  Will  to  a sense  of 
manliness  and  responsibility  that  answer- 
ed the  petition  while  yet  it  was  spoken. 

“I'll  do  it,”  he  thought.  And  when 
he  took  his  place  behind  the  coffin,  with 
his  mother  on  his  arm,  there  was  a look 
of  resolution  and  courage  on  his  boyish 
face  that  struck  the  few  who  saw  him, 
though  they  did  not  understand  it. 

“Sakes!”  said  Mrs.  Ellis,  under  her 
breath,  to  another  widow  who  walked 
with  her.  “Jest  look  at  Will  White! 
hain't  he  growed  awful  old  lately  ?” 

“Well,  he  does  appear  aged  some,” 
piped  Mrs.  Crane,  feebly ; “ but  it’s  a good 
deal  for  a boy  like  him  to  have  sech  a 
terrible  shiftless  pa  as  his’n  was.  He’s 
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had  to  buckle  to  more’n  most  of  ’em,  I 
expect.” 

4 4 No,  he  hain’t,  ” was  the  sharp  response. 
44  He’s  run  wild;  she  hasn’t  never  had  no 
government  at  all.  He’s  done  what  he 
darn  please  right  along,  and  he  won’t 
never  be  no  good — you  see  ’f  he  is.  She’ll 
slave  an’  slave  for  that  feller  jest  as  she 
did  for  Joel,  and  he’ll  hev  his  own  way, 
for  all  her,  till  the  day  after  never.  I 
wouldn’t  stand  in  her  shoes  for  nothin’. 
Mercy  to  me ! if  it  ain’t  a-snowin’ ! Come, 
Miss  Crane,  hurry  up.  I can’t  stay 
through  the  prayer;  I shall  have  rheuma- 
tiz  for  certain  ef  I do.” 

And  snow  it  did,  bitterly  and  continu- 
ously, all  that  night  and  the  next  day, 
which  was  the  old  and  honored  festival  of 
New  England — Thanksgiving-day. 

Will  had  to  shovel  a path  to  the  wood- 
pile,  and  spent  the  dark  cold  morning 
bringing  wood  into  the  back  shed ; for  Dea- 
con Peters  had  sent  a load  last  week  to 
Mrs.  White  in  behalf  of  the  church,  and 
in  odd  hours  Will  had  sawed  and  split  it. 
While  he  put  it  out  of  reach  of  the  weath- 
er, his  mother  went  about  slowly,  get- 
ting such  dinner  as  she  could.  In  the  vil- 
lage, not  a mile  away,  fires  were  bright, 
pantries  overflowing,  families  gathering 
in  the  old  homes,  children  laughing,  ta- 
bles spread  with  every  homely  dainty  ac- 
cordant with  the  season;  but  the  widow 
White  and  Will  sat  down  to  a dinner  of 
boiled  pork  and  potatoes,  and  a pot  of 
sage  tea. 

They  did  not  say  anything  to  each  oth- 
er while  the  scanty  meal  was  eaten — it  is 
not  New  England  fashion  to  be  social  at 
meals,  and  there  was  nothing  to  warm 
their  hearts  in  the  poverty  and  solitude  of 
their  condition ; and  when  at  last  it  was 
over,  and  the  dishes  disposed  of,  Will  sat 
down  by  the  fire  and  cracked  some  nuts 
he  had  gathered  a week  before,  and  picked 
out  the  fresh  meats  for  his  mother.  It 
was  an  unusual  attention,  and  his  mother 
thanked  him  with  a tearful  sort  of  smile ; 
but  he  had  lapsed  into  such  a reverie  he 
did  not  hear  her,  and  she  took  up  her  knit- 
ting and  stared  out  of  the  window  at  the 
rapid  flakes  that  made  a dizzy  whirl  in 
upper  air,  but  fell  soft  as  wool  upon  the 
shrouded  earth,  and  hid  its  woes  and  scars 
with  deep  fleeces.  The  little  woman’s 
great  soft  eyes  grew  darker  as  she  gazed, 
her  thin  lips  quivered,  and  her  needles 
flew : she  was  looking  back  into  a dreary 
past,  forward  into  a threatening  future. 
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Nominally  she  believed  and  trusted  in 
God ; but,  like  a great  many  of  the  rest  of 
us,  she  did  not  always  live  up  to  her  pro- 
fession or  intention,  and  just  now  her  fears 
hid  Him  as  the  snow  hid  His  heavens,  and 
sight  got  the  better  of  faith  decidedly. 

“Mother!”  said  Will. 

Mrs.  White  jumped.  She  had  just 
seen  herself  dying  in  the  poor-house,  and 
Will  lost  at  sea:  no  wonder  she  started. 

“Why,  Will,  how  you  scart  me!”  she 
chirped ; but  Will  did  not  apologize. 

“Mother,  we  won’t  ever  have  such  a 
mean  Thanksgiving  again,  now  I tell  ye. 
When  I’m  ten  years  older,  we’ll  have  as 
good  a dinner  as  Squire  Hall,  and  we’ll 
have  it  in  a good  house  too.” 

“Oh,  William  White,  how  you  do 
talk ! Why,  we’re  more’n  likely  to  be  in 
the  town-house  afore  that  time  comes.” 

“Now,  mother,  you  shut  up  1 I tell 
you,  we’ll  have  a good  house  and  a good 
dinner  this  day  ten  years,  as  sure  as  I’m 
alive.” 

“But  mabbe  you’ll  die,  Will.” 

“No,  I sha’n’t.  I know  I sha’n’t.  I 
ain’t  goin’  to  make  no  calculations  about 
that.  I’ve  sot  my  mind  on  that  dinner, 
and  we’ll  have  it.” 

“Oh,  Will,  you’re  awful  presumptu- 
ous. You  ain’t  nothin’  but  a mortal  boy, 
and  you’re  leavin’  the  Lord  out  of  your 
calculations  entire,  seems  to  me.” 

“ Spellin’-book  says  the  Lord  helps 
them  that  helps  themselves,  and  it  looks 
sensible,  and  I’m  a-goin’  to  try  it  on.” 

“Well,  I hope  you’ll  fetch  it,  dear,” 
sighed  the  widow,  hopelessly. 

“I  will,”  was  the  confident  answer; 
and  though  the  widow’s  soul  recoiled 
from  the  audacity  of  the  boy’s  speech, 
yet  its  courage  thrilled  her.  She  turned 
away  from  the  storm,  lit  the  tallow  can- 
dle, and  put  another  stick  into  the  stove 
— small  symptoms  of  the  cheer  that  was 
kindled  within  her;  but  then  the  cheer 
was  small  and  frail,  it  might  not  last. 

Like  many  another  woman,  she  had 
never  known  more  than  the  surface  life 
of  the  child  she  had  borne  and  nursed. 
Hard  work;  a husband  who  abused  and 
impoverished  her;  a succession  of  droop- 
ing, sickly  babies,  over  whose  birtlis  she 
mourned  far  more  than  over  their  deaths ; 
the  hourly  fight  for  life  that  absorbs  the 
poor  and  suffering — all  these  had  kept 
her  from  the  close  and  tender  intimacy 
with  her  only  living  child  that  might 
have  given  her  a better  understanding  of 


the  resolution,  strength,  capacity,  and 
tenderness  of  the  nature  that  lay  hidden 
under  the  rude  health  and  undisciplined 
spirits  of  a boy  who  spent  most  of  his 
time  out-of-doors,  and  was  an  adept  at 
all  the  sports  and  occupations  of  country 
boys,  and  withal  a quick  scholar  at  the 
district  school,  though  hitherto  his  mis- 
chief and  merriment  had  made  for  him  a 
bad  record  that  overshadowed  his  good 
lessons. 

But  his  father’s  death  was  a crisis  in 
Will’s  life;  his  careless  boyhood  fell  away 
from  him  like  a masker’s  mantle,  beside 
that  dreadful  and  disgraceful  death-bed, 
and  the  deep  affection  for  his  mother,  that 
had  been  only  a dormant  instinct,  sprang 
into  conscious  existence  and  action. 

The  widow  White  went  to  bed  that 
night  with  more  reason  for  thanksgiving 
than  she  was  aware  of — far  more  than 
Judge  Hall  had,  whose  only  son  came 
home  from  college  ostensibly  to  keep  the 
holiday,  but  never  went  back,  having  been 
expelled  for  the  best  reasons ; more  than 
Mrs.  Payne  could  find  for  herself  in  the 
aspect  of  her  beautiful  daughter,  who 
brought  home  with  her  from  a New  York 
visit  an  elegant  youth  in  the  character  of 
her  promised  husband,  and  saw  him  be- 
come wildly  drunk  at  the  dinner  table; 
yet  both  that  father  and  that  mother  held 
the  widow  White,  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  among  those  “whose 
fathers  I would  have  disdained  to  have  set 
with  the  dogs  of  my  flock.” 

The  first  fruits  of  Will’s  resolve  were 
shown  the  next  morning  with  commend- 
able promptness:  he  shouldered  his  spade, 
and  went  into  the  village  to  clear  paths. 
It  was  not  a very  lucrative  piece  of  work ; 
he  got  a hot  cup  of  coffee  at  one  place, 
half  a pie  at  another,  a dime  here,  and  a 
few  cents  there,  till  they  counted  up  to 
twenty-five,  and  when  he  came  home  at 
night  to  a supper  of  cold  pork,  rye 
bread,  and  baked  potatoes,  he  was  hungry 
enough,  in  spite  of  the  pie  and  coffee,  to 
enjoy  his  meal  heartily. 

This  was  only  the  beginning.  His 
quick  wit  and  ingenuity  devised  plenty  of 
small  industries  that  would  pay:  in  the 
long  winter  evenings  he  carved  fairy  sets 
of  furniture  with  his  pocket-knife  out  of 
red  cedar,  and  sold  them  in  a Hartford 
toy-shop;  he  snared  partridges,  and  sent 
them  to  the  hotels ; he  caught  rabbits  in 
traps,  and  many  a good  woman  in  Cramp- 
ton  was  glad  to  buy  those  for  a pie  or 
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stew,  and  sell  her  chickens  at  a profit,  in- 
stead of  eating  them.  Then  when  he  had 
made  a little  money,  he  invested  it  in  a 
basket,  a bundle  of  papers,  and  half  a 
bushel  of  popping  corn,  and  sold  various 
small  wares  besides  corn  and  papers  on 
the  Dartford  trains,  driving  quite  a heavy 
trade,  when  the  time  came,  in  Christmas 
greens,  for  the  winter  was  mild,  and  se- 
vere frosts  held  off  till  January,  and  Will 
knew  well  where  the  ground-pine  trailed 
its  verdant  wreaths  along  the  hill-side, 
and  the  coral  pine  laid  soft  fingers  on  the 
dead  grass.  Toward  spring  he  hunted 
the  spicy  berries  of  the  winter-green,  and 
sold  them  in  rough  baskets  of  birch  bark ; 
and  bunches  of  the  first  arbutus  blossoms 
brought  him  a quick  return  in  silver  for 
their  fragrant  bloom.  He  not  only  helped 
support  his  mother,  who  helped  herself 
meantime  in  doing  whatever  came  to  her 
hand  about  Crampton — washing,  ironing, 
sewing,  or  even  sick-nursing — but  he  had 
laid  up  ten  dollars  in  the  Dartford  Dime 
Savings-bank  by  the  first  of  June,  and 
then  hie  obtained  steady  work. 

He  was  handy  and  helpful  on  the  train 
always ; more  than  once  he  had  “ spelled” 
a brakeman  who  wanted  to  go  home  over 
a train,  and  with  his  quick  perception  he 
had  learned  their  duties.  Now  a conduct- 
or had  been  promoted  to  a longer  line  and 
better  pay,  a brakeman  took  his  place,  and 
the  vacancy  at  the  brakes  was  offered  to 
Will.  Steady  wages  and  steady  work; 
this  was  more  than  he  had  hoped  for  so 
soon,  and  he  knew  well  it  was  worth  far 
more  to  him  than  his  precarious  earnings 
in  the  cars,  so  he  jumped  at  the  offer.  He 
was  almost  sixteen  now,  large  for  his  age, 
well  built,  active,  and  handsome : even  his 
rough  dress  and  dusty  face  and  hands  could 
not  disguise  the  rich  curls,  the  sparkling 
eye,  the  merry  laugh,  and  regular  features 
that  made  the  widow  White  so  proud  of 
her  boy.  Everybody  that  worked  with 
him  liked  him,  and  he  made  himself  agree- 
able whenever  he  came  in  contact  with 
any  of  the  passengers.  Civility,  cheerful 
and  helpful,  invariably  smooths  the  way 
of  this  world,  and  Will  was  always  ready 
to  help  an  old  lady  down  the  steps,  to  car- 
ry a baby  for  some  tired  mother,  to  take  a 
school-girl's  books  while  she  gathered  up 
her  skirts  daintily  to  enter  the  car,  or  to 
give  some  stout  old  gentleman  a lift  with 
his  strong  young  arm.  But  when  Annie 
Hall  began  to  go  to  Dartford  Seminary, 
and  went  in  and  out  daily  on  Will’s  train, 


he  began  to  think  he  liked  to  help  her  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else,  and  between  the  sta- 
tions cast  many  a furtive  glance  through 
the  end  window  at  her,  though  ordinarily 
her  position  only  afforded  a view  of  her 
heavy  braids  of  soft  light  hair,  the  slender 
throat  below,  and  the  jaunty  hat  on  top 
of  them. 

Now  and  then,  when  other  girls  joined 
her,  she  turned  about  and  bewitched  him 
with  a view  of  her  soft  sad  blue  eyes,  her 
delicate  coloring,  and  the  plaintive  smile 
she  affected ; for  Miss  Annie  was  a senti- 
mental chit,  who  read  mild  poetry,  cried 
because  tears  were  so  sweet,  and  talked  of 
an  early  death  as  the  great  blessing  to  a 
heart  too  feeling  to  endure  the  toils  of 
life.  This  was  all  very  well  for  Judge 
Hall’s  daughter,  who  had  never  known  a 
want  or  had  a care  in  her  life;  and  the 
gentle  sadness  of  spirit  which  she  cher- 
ished suited  her  soft  eyes,  fair  pale  face, 
and  pink  lips  wonderfully,  and  set  a halo 
round  about  her  in  the  eyes  of  Will  White, 
who  was  working  hard  for  his  living,  and 
was  merry  as  a cricket  by  the  fireside. 

Will  began  to  look  for  her  with  a beat- 
ing heart,  to  find  things  very  disagreeable 
all  day  if  she  failed  to  come,  and  to  hate 
Saturday  as  the  worst  day  in  the  week. 

In  short,  he  fell  heartily  in  love  before 
he  knew  it;  and  whereas  his  ambition  had 
hitherto  been  to  be  rich,  now  he  wanted 
also  to  be  distinguished.  But  could  he,  a 
brakeman  on  this  little  local  road,  ever  be 
or  do  anything  that  should  put  him  on  a 
level  with  Squire  Hall’s  daughter  ? Luck- 
ily for  him,  he  had  been  bom  an  Ameri- 
can, and  what  is  the  use  of  a republic  if 
everybody  can  not  be  as  good  as  anybody 
else  ? He  had  read  all  sorts  of  tales  of  The 
Butter  Boy  of  Boston,  The  Miller’s  Boy  of 
Maine,  The  Tanner  of  Tinkton,  and  The 
Hunter  Boy  of  the  Prairie,  all  of  whom 
had  been  either  Governor,  Chief  Justice, 
or  President,  and  why  should  he  despair '! 
Had  he  not  in  his  very  early  youth  been 
found  crying  in  a corner,  and  after  some 
persuasion  explained  his  mystic  grief  by 
sobbing,  “Ow!  ow!  I’ve  got  to  grow  up 
to  be  the  President”  ? To  feel  the  strong 
necessity  of  becoming  Squire  Hall’s  son- 
in-law  was  not  as  painful  a prospect,  and 
seemed  no  less  possible  or  probable. 

By  the  end  of  his  first  winter  on  the 
train  he  had  opportunity  to  do  the  squire 
service;  for  Sam  Hall,  the  youth  previ- 
ously mentioned  as  sent  home  Thanks- 
giving-day from  college,  had  carried  out 
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his  promise  of  a reckless  and  evil  future, 
and  in  some  drunken  fight  in  a New  York 
saloon  been  beaten  terribly,  and  brought 
home  to  his  father’s  house  in  Crampton  a 
mere  wreck ; fever  had  set  in,  and  though 
his  injuries  were  not  necessarily  fatal,  his 
native  constitution  was  feeble,  and  the  fe- 
ver took  mortal  hold  of  what  dissipation 
and  blows  had  left  of  it.  The  widow 
White  was  sent  for  to  help  nurse  poor 
Sam,  for  the  judge  was  lame  with  rheu- 
matism, and  Mrs.  Hall  always  delicate. 
But  there  were  watchers  needed,  and  the 
young  men  of  Crampton  came  in  for  that 
office,  Will  White  more  frequently  than 
any  other,  for  he  was  so  handy,  so  careful, 
so  tender  of  the  miserable  boy’s  aches  and 
pains,  that  Sam  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  him  there  always,  and  the  judge  was 
grateful  in  his  own  pompous  way,  while 
Annie  condescended  to  turn  her  tearful 
eyes  on  him  with  a faint  smile  whenever 
they  met — a smile  that  sent  Will  tempora- 
rily into  ecstasy,  and  glorified  the  cars, 
the  station,  the  steps,  and  even  the  creak- 
ing brake-wheel,  while  it  lasted.  Certain- 
ly Annie  did  look  exquisitely  lovely  in 
her  rich  soft  furs  and  heavy  winter  gar- 
ments; a tea-rose  could  not  have  showed 
more  fair  out  of  dark  folding  mosses.  But 
wrhen  Sam  died,  and  the  touching  symbols 
of  grief  shrouded  her  in  clinging  robes  of 
blackness  and  gloom,  she  looked  to  Will 
like  a real  angel,  love  and  pity  so  trans- 
figured her  girlish  beauty ; and  if  it  had 
been  suggested  to  this  infatuated  brake- 
boy  of  the  road  that  angels  never  wore 
crape  and  cashmere,  he  would  have  indig- 
nantly retorted  that  they  ought  to. 

Judge  Hall  had  solemnly  thanked  the 
young  man,  and  liberally  paid  his  moth- 
er, thinking — if  he  thought  anything — 
that  his  affairs  with  that  family  were  con- 
cluded. Deluded  man  I the  play  had  but 
just  begun.  Will  could  contain  his  pas- 
sion in  silence  no  longer;  the  opening 
spring  brought  Annie  to  her  daily  jour- 
neys again,  temporarily  interrupted  by 
Sam’s  illness  and  death,  and  afforded  op- 
portunity for  a series  of  small  attentions  on 
Will's  part,  impertinent  enough,  consider- 
ing their  mutual  positions,  but  chiming  so 
well  with  Annie’s  romantic  ideas,  train- 
ed long  on  a course  of  flabby  novels  and 
weakly  as  well  as  weekly  story  papers,  that 
she  accepted  them  with  a blushing  conde- 
scension pretty  enough  to  see,  and  mad- 
deningly lovely  to  Will.  Tiny  gifts  they 
were  that  dropped  into  her  lunch  basket 


as  she  passed  him,  or  were  tucked  into  the 
strap  of  her  books,  which  he  held  while 
she  tripped  up  the  car  steps — birch-bark 
boxes  filled  with  winter-green  berries  or 
butternut  meats;  bunches  of  the  pinkest 
arbutus  nestled  in  the  plumes  of  standing 
ground-pine;  now  and  then  a red  Spits- 
bergen apple  carefully  preserved  in  dry 
straw  for  this  sacred  purpose  long  after 
apples  in  general  had  gone:  simple  to- 
kens of  an  admiration  that  deepened  daily, 
and  shone  without  disguise  from  Will’s 
handsome  eyes  whenever  Annie  caught 
their  glance. 

But  though  he  forgot  it,  there  were  oth- 
er Crampton  people  besides  Judge  Hall’s 
daughter  who  came  and  went  on  the  Dart- 
ford  train,  and  among  them  a maiden 
cousin  of  the  judge’s  wife,  old  Miss  Cyn- 
thia Swett.  Her  youth  had  never  been 
disturbed  with  love  affairs.  Proud,  poor, 
and  homely  besides,  nobody  had  ever  ap- 
proached her  with  any  pretension  of  af- 
fection or  passion,  and  she  had  not  a spark 
of  sympathy  for  such  weaknesses ; but  she 
had  very  sharp  eyes  to  perceive  them,  and 
an  equally  sharp  tongue  to  interfere. 
Business — for  she  was  the  Crampton  mil- 
liner— took  her  in  and  out  to  Dartford 
frequently,  and  very  soon  she  observed 
poor  Will’s  devotion  to  Miss  Annie, 
marked  the  shy  greetings,  the  gracious 
response,  the  berries,  flowers,  and  apples, 
that  she  knew  Annie  never  gathered  for 
herself,  and  with  the  perseverance  of  a 
spider  she  waited  for  more  positive  evi- 
dence. 

Nor  was  Miss  Cynthia  the  only  observ- 
er. Lovers  are  like  ostriches,  which  hide 
their  heads  in  a bush,  and  think  nobody 
sees  them.  Will's  love  was  already  a mat- 
ter of  jest  to  his  comrades  on  the  train; 
the  conductor  smiled  grimly  when  he 
saw  him  wait  anxiously  till  the  last  mo- 
ment at  Crampton  Station  for  the  slight 
figure  that  lit  up  his  face  like  a burst  of 
sunshine  when  it  appeared,  and  more 
than  one  frequent  passenger  exchanged 
mild  jokes  about  the  brakeman's  love- 
making.  One  day  Miss  Cynthia  chanced 
to  overhear  a few  remarks  of  this  nature, 
which  made  her  mistress  of  the  situation. 
The  very  next  morning  she  posted  over  to 
Judge  Hall’s,  and  walked  into  the  sitting- 
room  brimful  of  portentous  news.  Now 
the  judge’s  office  opened  from  this  family 
room,  and  on  a chilly  day  like  this— one 
of  those  June  days  that  belie  the  season — 
his  door  was  always  left  open  to  get  the 
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benefit  of  the  wood  fire  blazing  in  that 
sitting-room  fire-place;  for  nothing  less 
than  a coal  stove  warmed  the  office  in 
winter,  which  was  taken  down  in  sum- 
mer, of  course;  but  the  judge  was  terri- 
bly rheumatic,  and  loved  the  dry  air  of 
the  fire  on  a damp  day,  even  if  it  were  in 
August.  This  Miss  Cynthia  knew  very 
well,  so  she  did  not  follow  up  her  cousin 
to  the  dairy,  or  the  kitchen,  or  the  garden, 
as  was  her  wont,  but  waited  patiently  for 
her  to  appear. 

It  was  not  long  before  Mrs.  Hall  came 
in.  and  Cynthia  proceeded  to  unfold  her 
budget.  She  sat  very  near  the  open  door 
into  the  office,  and  the  gentle,  anxious 
mother,  as  soon  as  she  perceived  the  com- 
munication concerned  her  Annie,  rose  to 
shut  it. 

•‘Leave  that  door  open!”  growled  the 
judge,  who  sat  suspiciously  near. 

And  trembling  Mrs.  Hall  whispered  to 
Cynthia:  “Speak  a little  lower,  Cynthy.” 

“Speak  a little  louder!”  thundered  the 
squire.  “What  are  you  saying  about 
Annie  ?” 

And  nothing  daunted,  the  resolute  spin- 
ster proceeded  to  lay  before  these  parents 
the  shocking  fact,  extenuated,  and  set 
down  in  full  malice,  that  their  precious 
daughter  was  flirting  openly  and  wick- 
edly with  a brakeman  on  the  Dartford 
train,  and  that  their  love  passages  were 
the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  all  the  passen- 
gers, far  and  near. 

The  judge  was  furious,  and  Mrs.  Hall 
drowned  in  tears. 

“Now,  ef  I was  you — ■”  suggested  the 
spinster. 

“Which  you  ain’t,”  severely  snapped 
the  judge,  but  to  no  purpose;  she  merely 
resumed  the  thread  of  her  words  like  an 
echo: 

“ Ef  I was  you,  I wouldn’t  say  nothing 
to  Annie;  she’s  awful  romantic,  and  senti- 
mental, and  all  that,  and  it  ’ll  only  set  her 
on’t  right  off.  She’s  jest  the  one  to  keep 
it  up  ef  she  knows  you  don’t  favor  it  none. 
Ef  I was  you — ” 

“You  wouldn’t  be  a fool !”  growled  the 
judge.  “ I haven’t  been  married  twenty- 
five  years  for  nothing,  Cynthy  Swett.  I 
know  women-folks  by  this  time.” 

“Well,  I shouldn’t  wonder  ef  you  did, 
judge : but  it  doos  beat  all  things  to  think 
of  her  talcin’  up  with  old  J oel  White’s  boy.  ” 

“I  done  but  what  he’s  a decent-be- 
haved  boy,”  gently  chirped  the  weeping 
mother,  anxious  to  excuse  Annie.  “He 


was  real  good  to  Sam,  you  know,  hus- 
band ; he  set  up  with  him  more  frequent 
than  anybody.” 

“Well,  well,  that  isn’t  to  the  purpose, 
wife.  I paid  his  mother  more’n  was  real- 
ly reasonable,  because  of  that:  we’re  quits 
as  fur  as  that  goes.  I won’t  have  him 
foolin’  round  Annie,  anyway ; but  I know 
how  to  manage  it.  I don’t  say  but  what 
I’m  obleeged  to  you,  Cynthy.  I’m  glad 
to  know  of  it,  but  I can  take  care  of  it 
myself  now.”  And  with  a majestic  wave 
of  the  hand  the  judge  dismissed  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  two  “women-folks”  retired 
to  discuss  it  after  their  own  fashion  in 
Mrs.  Hall’s  bedroom. 

The  judge,  it  must  be  owned,  went  about 
the  matter  very  cannily.  He  said  noth- 
ing, but  used  his  influence  among  the  offi- 
cials— for  he  was  a director  and  heavy 
stockholder  on  the  Eastern  Railroad,  of 
which  the  Crampton  and  Dartford  line 
was  a branch — and  in  a week  or  two  Will 
was  promoted  to  the  conductorship  of  a 
freight  train,  which  never  even  passed 
the  morning  express,  or  was  passed  by  it. 

He  was  pleased  and  pained  both.  His 
wages  were  increased,  but  he  could  not  see 
Annie ; and  though  he  was  conscious  that 
thus  he  made  one  step  toward  her,  he  was 
actually  thrust  away  from  her  sweet  pres- 
ence. Only  Sundays  could  he  be  at  home, 
and  the  very  first  Sunday  she  was  not  in 
church.  She  and  her  mother  had  gone 
to  Dartford  shopping,  Mrs.  White  said,  and 
staid  over  to  hear  a wonderful  preacher. 

But  the  second  Sunday  he  found  his 
usually  placid  mother  boiling  with  indig- 
nation. For  all  his  boasted  knowledge  of 
women,  the  squire  had  not  reckoned  on 
Miss  Cynthia’s  tongue,  or  the  power  of  gos- 
sip in  a little  country  village.  Filled  with 
a lively  view  of  her  own  penetration  and 
importance,  the  spinster  had  revealed  her 
discovery  and  her  counselling  with  Judge 
Hall  to  at  least  three  dear  friends,  under 
vows  of  secrecy;  but  each  of  them  found 
out  that  the  other  two  knew  as  much  as 
she,  and  indignant  at  Cynthia's  want  of 
reticence,  concluded  not  to  keep  such  a 
general  secret  any  longer;  and  of  course 
a friend  felt  it  to  be  a duty  that  Mrs.  White 
should  know  why  Will  had  been  removed 
to  the  freight  train,  and  Annie  sent  to  the 
boarding-school,  for  such  Cynthia  had 
been  sure  would  be  the  next  move.  And 
from  hand  to  hand  the  suggestion  had 
grown  into  certainty,  the  school  selected, 
and  the  date  of  Annie’s  departure  fixed — 
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all  of  which  would  have  been  as  much 
news  to  the  Hall  family  as  it  was  to  the 
widow  White.  But  grief  and  indigna- 
tion overpowered  the  poor  woman  afresh 
as  she  poured  out  the  story  to  Will. 

“How  could  you  think  on’t,  William  ? 
Why,  Squire  Hall  wouldn’t  scurce  let  an 
angel  out  o’  heaven  have  his  girl.  Now 
did  you  expect  he’d  so  much  as  let  you 
look  at  her  ?” 

Will’s  face  darkened  with  resolve  and 
a certain  righteous  anger.  “Judge  Hall 
is  nothing  but  a man,  anyway,  mother.  I 
sha’n’t  ask  him  whom  I shall  marry — not 
much ! This  is  a free  country,  if  it’s  any- 
thing. And  now  my  mind’s  made  up:  I 
will  marry  Annie  Hall  before  I die,  wheth- 
er or  no.” 

“Oh,  Will ! Will ! now  don’t  you  be  so 
masterful.  Oh  dear ! I had  ought  to  have 
broke  your  will  whilst  you  was  a boy,  and 
you’d  ha’  been  spared  lots.  Dear  me !” 

“I  shouldn’t  be  worth  a cent,  mother, 
if  I hadn't  a will  of  my  own ; and  as  long 
as  I don’t  set  myself  to  do  anything  worse 
than  make  a good  home  for  you  and  mar- 
ry Annie,  I don’t  think  you  had  ought  to 
complain.  I haven’t  forgot  about  that 
Thanksgiving-day.”  And  Will  laughed 
out  in  such  a cheery,  brave  way,  his  moth- 
er almost  smiled ; but  she  shook  her  head 
withal,  for  her  common-sense  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  sympathies. 

But  Will  was  not  to  be  daunted.  He 
slept  precious  little  that  night;  his  brain 
was  busy  with  plans  for  the  future.  He 
recognized  it  as  the  first  necessity  that  An- 
nie should  not  be  allowed  to  forget  him. 
For  the  present  he  must  keep  his  situa- 
tion. Next  winter  a series  of  evening 
schools  for  adults  was  to  begin  in  Dart- 
ford,  and  his  train  brought  him  there  for 
the  night.  He  must  attend  these,  and 
work  hard  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  edu- 
cation, for  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  hereditary  longing  of  man,  and 
the  end  of  his  repose,  even  unto  this  day. 
These  two  things  he  was  set  upon;  and 
ascertaining  that  Annie  was  still  at  home, 
he  rose  long  before  dawn  on  Monday  morn- 
ing, walked  over  to  Squam  Pond,  and  com- 
ing back  by  early  daylight,  hung  on  the 
side  door  of  Squire  Hall’s  mansion  a bas- 
ket of  dripping  water-lily  buds  and  leaves, 
fragrant  and  pure  as  the  ideal  he  carried 
in  his  heart,  and  directed  on  a rude  label 
of  bark  to  Annie.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  his  siege.  Scarcely  a week  pass- 
ed but  some  token  of  a watchful  affection 


reached  the  girl,  if  it  was  only  an  exqui- 
site flower  from  a hot-house,  or  a bunch 
of  speckless  and  translucent  grapes,  for 
even  these  small  gifts  bore  heavily  on 
Will’s  small  means,  though  he  grudged 
nothing  to  attain  his  object. 

Still,  all  his  efforts  might  have  been 
useless  but  for  an  ally  in  the  enemy’s 
camp  he  knew  nothing  of.  There  is  a 
certain  impartiality  in  gossip  that  some- 
times does  duty  as  a virtue  ; talk  is  like 
air,  it  goes  everywhere,  often  where  it 
would  willingly  be  kept  from  going;  and 
in  all  the  buzz  and  bustle  there  was  in 
Crampton  about  Annie’s  stifled  love  af- 
fair, it  was  impossible  but  that  something 
should  reach  her  ears  and  fire  her  imagi- 
nation. To  be  the  heroine  of  a real  ro- 
mance, with  a devoted  lover  and  a cruel 
father,  seemed  to  her  the  height  of  bliss. 
She  did  not  know  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  read  a three-volume  novel  than  to  live 
one;  and  it  was  mightily  pleasant  to  re- 
ceive these  anonymous  gifts,  knowing 
perfectly  well  whom  they  came  from,  and 
brood  over  them  with  all  the  romantic 
fancies  and  visions  of  “sweet  seventeen.” 

It  was  not  quite  so  agreeable  when  the 
judge,  going  out  one  morning  unusually 
early,  discovered  a bouquet  with  her  name 
attached  hanging  to  the  door-knob,  and 
hurled  it,  with  an  ignominous  expletive, 
into  the  pig-pen  across  the  road — a place 
of  deposit  from  which  she  could  not  res- 
cue even  a fragment  to  weep  over.  But 
the  angry  father  “builded  better  than  he 
knew;”  that  spark  of  opposition  kindled 
the  tinder  ready  for  conflagration  in  her 
girlish  heart,  and  the  destroyed  bouquet 
was  the  first  gun  fired  in  a long  interne- 
cine war.  In  vain  did  the  judge  lie  in 
wait  for  tokens  of  communication  be- 
tween the  lovers : a quicker  wit  than  his 
forestalled  him.  And  when,  in  a fit  of  des- 
peration, he  did  at  last  send  Annie  away 
to  school,  he  could  not  forbid  the  express 
company  or  the  mail  to  carry  the  con- 
stant tokens  which  kept  up  her  interest  in 
and  recollection  of  the  handsome,  spirited 
young  fellow  who  evidently  adored  her, 
though  afar  off. 

In  the  mean  time  Will  improved  his 
opportunities  atDartford;  he  studied  with 
unflagging  zeal ; and  his  naturally  quick 
mind,  stimulated  by  the  ardor  of  passion 
and  the  force  of  that  will  his  mother  so 
lamented,  seemed  to  defy  obstacles  and 
literally  devour  the  way.  In  a year  from 
the  time  he  was  made  conductor  on  the 
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freight  train  he  gave  up  his  situation,  and 
went  into  a physician’s  office,  where  what 
work  he  did  was  taken  as  an  equivalent 
for  his  board,  and  he  was  allowed  time  to 
recite  in  certain  classes  at  the  Dartford 
High  School  the  lessons  he  learned  while 
he  mounted  guard  in  Dr.  Hyde’s  office. 
Some  writing  he  got  to  help  him  along — 
for  the  only  thing  his  mother  ever  had  time 
to  teach  him  was  her  own  fair  and  even 
handwriting — and  some  occasional  bits  of 
bracket-sawing  fell  in  his  way,  so  that 
with  his  small  savings  from  the  wages  he 
had  received  he  kept  decently  clothed ; and 
when  Annie  Hall  met  one  day  in  the  streets 
of  Dartford,  as  she  was  on  her  way  home 
from  school,  a tall,  handsome,  well-set-up 
youth,  in  a suit  of  light  summer  clothes, 
who  lifted  his  hat  to  her  with  the  grace 
of  a polished  gentleman  and  the  devotion 
of  a lover  in  all  his  aspect,  she  blushed  up 
to  her  eyes,  and  smiled  like  an  amiable 
rose-bud.  Will  had  studied  manners  as 
well  as  his  school-books,  and  improved 
outwardly  as  well  as  inwardly  thereby, 
for  manners  imply  a man  behind  them, 
though  the  implication  sometimes  fails. 

But  however  strong  a will  may  be,  or 
however  eager  a lover’s  wishes,  time  does 
not  speed  the  faster  or  delay  the  longer 
for  wish  or  will:  peace  is  for  the  heart 
that  can  steady  its  own  beats  to  the  great 
pendulum,  not  for  that  which  throbs  fast 
with  fever  or  lags  heavily  with  pain.  The 
slow  years  went  on,  and  at  last  Will  had 
studied  and  slaved  enough  to  get  into  the 
Dartford  Medical  College  as  a student, 
paying  his  way  partly  by  certain  services 
in  and  about  the  building.  He  loved  the 
profession  he  had  chosen,  and  bent  all  his 
soul  to  acquiring  it.  The  professors  re- 
garded him  with  favor,  for  he  evidently 
was  in  earnest.  If  they  had  known  how 
he  longed  sometimes  to  join  the  other  stu- 
dents in  their  frolics  and  wild  exploits, 
those  grave  faces  would  have  darkened. 
Will  was  a boy  at  heart  still,  and  ready 
for  fun  as  the  wildest  of  his  companions, 
but  his  strong  resolution  held  him  with 
iron  bands  to  the  work  he  had  set  his  life 
on.  Success  meant  Annie  for  his  wife, 
and  a home  for  his  mother;  it  was  not  to 
be  perilled  for  an  impulse  of  the  moment 
or  a passing  gratification.  So  he  studied 
on,  and  by  dint  of  applying  his  native 
common-sense  to  the  theories  of  the  books 
and  lectures  through  which  he  plodded, 
he  learned  far  more  than  the  rest  of  his 
class,  and  in  three  years  was  installed 


once  more  in  Dr.  Hyde’s  office,  as  his  as- 
sistant. Five  times  Thanksgiving  had 
come  and  gone  since  the  sad  day  he  had 
made  that  promise  to  his  mother,  and  he 
seemed  little  nearer  its  fulfillment;  but 
he  did  not  despair,  and  suddenly  the  sky 
brightened  for  him.  An  elder  brother  of 
Dr.  Hyde  had  long  ago  gone  to  California, 
and  acquiring  a fortune,  had  settled  in  one 
of  the  southern  towns,  and  made  for  him- 
self a beautiful  and  luxurious  home.  The 
doctor  had  always  wanted  to  visit  him, 
but  never  found  the  time ; and  about  six 
months  after  Will  came  to  help  him,  a 
letter  from  one  of  his  nieces  arrived, lay- 
ing that  her  father  had  been  seized  with 
paralysis,  and  though  he  had  rallied  from 
the  first  shock,  life  seemed  so  insecure  to 
him  he  must  see  his  brother  as  soon  as 
possible.  So  Dr.  Hyde,  who  was  a child- 
less widower,  made  his  few  arrangements 
rapidly,  put  his  practice  into  Will’s  hands, 
and  obeyed  the  summons. 

This  was  indeed  a stroke  of  fortune. 
Dr.  White  had  made  already  a favorable 
impression  in  Dartford,  and  when  on  one 
or  two  occasions  of  grave  importance  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Packard,  of  New  York,  was 
called  to  counsel  with  him,  he  expressed 
himself  with  great  urbanity,  and  strong 
approbation  of  Dr.  White’s  treatment  of 
the  cases,  adding  that  he  himself  could 
have  done  no  more.  This,  indeed,  was  a 
feather  in  Will’s  cap,  and  did  him  more 
good  than  a year’s  experience  with  the 
rather  distrustful  clients  among  those  left 
to  his  care.  He  took  courage,  and  what- 
ever time  his  practice  left  him  he  devoted 
still  to  study,  for  which  Dr.  Hyde’s  fine 
library  offered  him  every  facility. 

In  the  mean  time  Annie  Hall  had  grown 
up  into  a beautiful  young  woman,  and 
plenty  of  lovers  “cam  down  the  glen;” 
but  to  each  and  all  she  turned  a deaf  ear. 
If  she  was  romantic,  her  heart  was  faith- 
ful ; and  though  she  would  not  own  even 
to  herself  where  its  constancy  belonged, 
she  still  felt  very  positively  that  no  other 
man  moved  or  interested  her;  and  though 
Judge  Hall  sometimes  wondered  what 
made  his  little  girl  so  very  fastidious,  he 
did  not  want  to  lose  her,  and  she  had  her 
own  way  in  peace.  Through  all  these 
years  the  slight  and  nameless  tokens  of 
remembrance  had  never  ceased ; no  festi- 
val of  the  year  was  unmarked  by  them, 
and  never  a Thanksgiving  passed  without 
Will  White’s  appearance  in  the  village 
church,  beside  his  mother,  and  one  deep 
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bow  and  eloquent  look  always  awaited 
Annie  at  the  church  door.  The  judge 
never  went  to  church  on  Thanksgiving- 
day,  and  Cynthia  invariably  spent  it  in 
Dartford,  so  Annie  had  her  bit  of  ro- 
mance in  peace. 

But  it  was  not  always  to  be  so.  The 
judge  was  seized  with  a severe  attack  of 
pneumonia  the  winter  after  Dr.  Hyde  left 
Dartford,  and  as  the  Crampton  doctor  was 
helpless  with  a broken  leg,  Dr.  Hyde  was 
sent  for,  and  his  substitute,  Dr.  White, 
came  instead.  Judge  Hall  was  too  ill  to 
recognize  him,  and  Mrs.  Hall  too  glad  to 
have  a doctor  at  all,  to  think  of  past  mis- 
fortunes ; and  Annie  received  him  with  a 
blush  that  was  exquisite,  and  a smile  radi- 
ant enough  to  illuminate  any  man’s  soul. 
Will  went  about  his  task  with  skill  and 
energy.  The  judge  was  very  ill  indeed, 
and  for  several  days  hung  between  life 
and  death ; but  at  last  the  balance  turned 
toward  this  world,  and,  weak  as  a baby, 
the  pompous  old  man  crept  back  into  life 
by  the  slowest  progress;  but  it  meant 
living,  and  that  was  enough.  Mrs.  Hall 
blessed  the  doctor  over  and  over,  and 
cried  herself  into  joyful  hysterics.  An- 
nie went  up  to  him  with  both  hands  out, 
and  a face  speaking  far  more  than  her 
words. 

“I  don’t  know  how  to  thank  you,  Dr. 
White,”  she  said,  softly. 

4 ‘Shall  I tell  you?”  significantly  in- 
quired the  doctor. 

Annie  did  not  answer,  but  I am  inclined 
to  think  he  took  her  silence  for  consent, 
since  half  an  hour  afterward  Miss  Cynthia, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
soothe  and  scold  away  Mrs.  Hall’s  hyster- 
ics, burst  into  the  library,  when  that  con- 
genial task  was  over,  to  find  Annie,  and 
found  her,  indeed,  with  her  head  on  Dr. 
White’s  shoulder,  and  his  arm  about  her 
waist. 

4 4 For  mercy’s  sakes !”  she  screamed,  and 
fled,  slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

Annie  laughed,  and  Will  whistled ; 
they  were  both  aware  of  an  enemy,  but 
did  not  care  to  acknowledge  it. 

The  judge  recovered  well  enough  now 
without  further  need  of  a doctor;  but  as 
soon  as  he  was  about  again,  Miss  Cynthia 
felt  it  her  duty  to  tell  him  of  her  new  dis- 
covery. He  had  almost  forgotten  Will 
White  in  the  last  few  years,  but  now  he 
was  furious : to  think  this  4 4 fellow”  should 
not  only  have  been  his  physician,  taking 
advantage  of  his  unconscious  condition  to 


establish  himself  there,  but  that  he  should 
actually  have  had  the  impudence  to  make 
love  to  Annie,  and  she  the  audacity  to 
accept  it — this  was  more  than  flesh  and 
blood  could  bear ! He  stormed  at  his  wife, 
and  raged  at  Annie.  Mrs.  Hall  cried,  of 
course ; but  Annie  stood  still,  calm,  though 
very  pale,  and  looked  straight  in  his  face. 
This  was  too  much ; he  could  not  bear  it. 

44Do  you  hear  me,  miss?”  he  roared. 
“I  forbid  you  to  speak  to  that  fellow 
again ! Marry  him,  indeed  ! indeed  you 
won’t !” 

44 1 shall,”  said  Annie,  tranquilly. 

The  judge  turned  purple.  If  a pin  on 
his  table  had  peeked  up  in  his  face,  and 
gone  off  like  a pistol,  he  would  not  have 
been  more  astounded;  never  before  had 
his  will  been  defied  by  anybody.  “ Wh- 
wh-what  do  you  mean,  you  little  hussy  ?” 
he  stammered,  fairly  choked  with  fury. 

44  Just  what  I said,  father.  I have 
promised  Will  White  to  marry  him,  and 
I mean  to  keep  my  promise.” 

The  judge  swore  a loud  and  mighty 
oath : it  was  not  his  habit,  and  Annie  was 
both  shocked  and  startled.  He  saw  it  in 
her  start  of  surprise  and  look  of  dismay, 
and  went  on.  “Don’t  you  dare  to  look 
at  him  again,  much  less  to — ” His  head 
began  to  swim,  and  his  sight  grew  dark ; 
he  fell  to  the  floor  insensible. 

When  he  awoke,  the  scene  was  changed ; 
he  lay  on  his  own  bed,  weak  as  a man 
could  be,  unable  to  lift  hand  or  foot,  even 
to  fully  open  the  lids  from  under  which 
he  peered  doubtfully  about  him.  Annie 
and  Dr.  White  stood  by  a little  table,  the 
doctor  dropping  some  medicine,  and  An- 
nie looking  on.  Presently  she  spoke,  in 
a guarded  voice;  but  the  judge  heard  her. 

44  Will  he  live ?”  she  said. 

The  doctor  looked  up  at  her  tenderly. 
44  Yes,  dear,  he  will  get  over  this  attack, 
at  least,  and  he  may  live  for  years;  but  he 
will  have  to  be  careful : apoplexy  is  not  a 
matter  to  trifle  with.” 

“But  I am  so  glad  he  is  better!”  ear- 
nestly answered  the  girl. 

44  And  so  am  I,  Annie.  I want  him  to 
like  me,  you  know.” 

The  judge  could  not  believe  his  ears; 
for  years  he  had  hated  this  young  fellow 
— whenever  he  happened  to  think  of  him, 
that  is ; within  a few  weeks  past  he  was 
conscious  that  his  most  fervent  wish  had 
been  to  get  him  out  of  the  way  in  some 
manner — neither  death  nor  exile  would 
have  been  objectionable — and  yet  the  man 
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wanted  him  to  live,  and  had  been  doing 
his  best  to  save  him  from  death.  The 
judge  shut  his  eyes,  and  feebly  meditated 
the  matter,  but  he  said  nothing.  “Night 
brings  counsel,”  says  the  proverb;  and  so 
may  sickness,  for  it  has  the  night's  silence 
and  leisure  for  thought. 

When  the  judge  got  better,  and  crept 
about  with  a staff,  he  found  he  had  learn- 
ed a lesson  from  the  death  so  closely  faced. 
He  did  not  say  anything  to  Annie,  but  it 
was  significant  that  he  kept  silence.  Mrs. 
Hall  could  not  understand  it,  and  Cynthia 
said  “he'd  got  a warnin’.”  Perhaps  she 
was  right:  he  had  certainly  got  an  en- 
lightening, if  nothing  more;  and  Annie, 
who  daily  expected  he  would  resume  the 
conversation  so  sadly  interrupted,  began 
to  wonder  if  the  fit  had  really  erased  from 
his  memory  the  passion  and  fury  which 
had  brought  it  on.  But  they  all  misunder- 
stood him ; he  was  chewing  a cud  of  bitter 
thought  and  fancy  all  this  time.  To  have 
been  on  the  edge  of  death  is  to  see  things 
differently  after  we  return  from  that  low 
brink.  Judge  Hall  had  learned  there  to 
respect  the  calm  judgment  and  strong 
character  of  his  daughter's  lover.  He 
knew  well  what  an  advantage  Will  White 
might  take  any  day  of  Annie's  very  will- 
ful nature — a nature  hitherto  dormant  be- 
cause never  thwarted,  but  which  he  him- 
self had  discovered  only  of  late.  He  could 
see  that  this  young  man  had  worked  him- 
self into  a position  where  he  would  soon 
be  independent.  He  knew,  too,  that  his 
own  days  were  numbered : another  shock 
of  apoplexy  would  be  his  death-signal; 
and  the  judge  took  such  counsel  with  his 
own  heart  as  drove  him  to  read  his  Bible 
with  different  eyes  from  those  that  had 
made  its  perusal  a mere  ceremonial  ob- 
servance before. 

A year  went  on  now  in  quiet.  Will 
was  not  yet  ready  to  take  Annie  away 
from  her  home,  but  letters  went  constant- 
ly back  and  forth  between  them.  The 
judge  grew  more  and  more  gentle  and 
gracious  from  week  to  week.  Annie  loved 
him  as  never  before,  and  Mrs.  Hall  gazed 
at  him  with  a mild  and  tearful  awe  that 
found  broken  expression  to  Miss  Cynthia : 

“He’s  a-ripenin’  for  heaven,  Cyntliy, 
he  is.  He’s  a changed  man.  Why,  he's 
jest  like  a cosset  lamb  about  the  house; 
he  don't  take  me  to  do  as  he  used  to — not 
once  in  a week.” 

“Well,  I told  ye  he’d  got  a warnin’. 
Folks  that  is  so  masterful  as  he  was  has 


to  get  a good  knock  ’most  always  before 
they  die.  I dono  but  what  the  judge  was 
a Christian  before  now;  he  was  a pro- 
fessor, I know,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  be 
no  great  fist  at  it ; didn’t  make  a business 
on’t,  so  to  speak.  But  now  he's  seen  his 
latter  end  clus  to,  as  you  may  say,  and  it’s 
quite  affectin’  to  him.  I shouldn't  won- 
der but  what  he's  exper'enc^d  religion 
over  agin.” 

“Dear  me!  I do  hope  he  ain’t  a-goin’ 
to  die  jest  as  he  gits  real  pleasant  to  live 
with,”  quavered  Mrs.  Hall. 

“ Law  sakes,  Sophrony ! why  don’t  you 
take  it  t'other  eend  fust  ? Folks  ain’t  no- 
way fit  for  the  next  world  ef  they  ain’t  fit 
for  this — leastways  not  for  the  heavenly 
part  on’t.  I should  think,  now,  you'd  have 
reflected  his  immortal  soul  fust  thing.” 

Mrs.  Hall  sighed,  self-convicted.  Poor 
little  woman,  her  first  natural  thought 
had  been  of  the  years  she  had  been  in 
bondage  through  fear,  and  the  sad  recall 
of  what  might  have  been  had  the  judge 
been  kinder  and  more  reasonable.  She 
could  not  excuse  herself  to  her  own  sim- 
ple, humble  soul ; so  she  let  Cynthia  bristle 
up  with  her  superior  spiritual  conscious- 
ness, and  said  no  more. 

When  Dr.  Hyde  had  been  away  almost 
two  years,  he  wrote  home  to  say  that  his 
brother,  after  lingering  beyond  any  prece- 
dent, had  at  last  died,  his  wife  having  pre- 
ceded him  to  the  grave  but  a few  weeks, 
and  both  had  extracted  from  the  doctor  a 
promise  that  he  would  stay  with  his  four 
young  nieces,  and  manage  their  large 
property  for  them  till  their  marriages 
should  take  place.  Dr.  Hyde  had  already 
laid  by  a snug  little  sum  in  the  Dartford 
Bank  for  his  old  age,  his  brother  left  him 
as  much  more,  safely  invested,  and  the 
good-will  of  his  practice  and  his  comfort- 
able old  house  were  worth  something  be- 
sides, so  that  he  had  no  need  to  work  at  his 
profession  any  longer.  His  ties  in  Dart- 
ford  were  few  and  slight;  he  had  already 
learned  to  love  his  nieces,  and  to  feel  at 
home  with  them.  He  wrote  to  offer  Will 
his  house  and  practice  on  terms  that  were 
reasonable  enough,  and  only  demanded 
partial  payments  year  by  year.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  Dr.  White's  mind  that  he 
ought  to  accept  this  offer;  and  when  an- 
other year  of  patient  economy  and  steady 
work  had  passed  by,  he  was  able  to  send 
even  a larger  sum  to  Dr.  Hyde  than  he 
had  promised,  and  to  keep  half  of  the 
house,  which  hitherto  he  had  leased  to 
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two  families,  and  install  his  mother  as 
housekeeper. 

It  wanted  now  a year  of  the  ten  he  had 
promised  himself  to  achieve  a home.  He 
had  succeeded  beyond  his  hopes.  But  be- 
fore Thanksgiving-day  came  he  was  call- 
ed again  to  Crampton.  Judge  Hall  was 
stricken  once  more  with  apoplexy.  This 
time  he  rallied  more  slowly  than  before, 
and  Will  spent  his  Thanksgiving  away 
from  his  mother  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
watching  the  faint  spark  of  life  flicker, 
tremble,  gather  strength,  and  at  last  bum 
up  again  in  this  old  man’s  bosom.  The 
judge  returned  to  this  world’s  affairs  more 
humble  and  grateful  than  ever.  He  knew 
his  time  was  short ; and  a month  after,  sit- 
ting by  his  bedroom  fire,  the  wreck  of  his 
old  pompous,  dogmatic,  ruddy  self,  he 
called  Annie,  in  a broken  whisper.  She 
dropped  her  work,  and  came. 

“Annie,” he  said,  feebly,  “you’ve been 
a good,  patient  girl;  but  I don’t  suppose 
you’ve  given  up  that  fellow  ?” 

“No,  father.” 

4 4 Well,  you  haven’t  fretted  and  pestered 
me  a bit;  and  I’m  free  to  say  I think  bet- 
ter of  him  than  I did.  If  you  will  have 
him,  why  I don’t  say  but  what  I’m  willing 
now.” 

Annie  bent  over  and  kissed  him  tender- 
ly. She  could  not  say  anything. 

4 4 But,  Annie,  ” the  judge  went  on, 4 4 don’t 
never  set  up  your  will  against  his  as  you 
have  against  mine.  If  you  do,  I tell  ye 
you’ll  come  to  grief:  his  is  the  biggest; 
he’s  rightly  named.” 

“Perhaps  I sha’n’t  want  to,”  laughed 
Annie,  shyly. 

“Don’t  lot  on  that:  you’re  a woman, 
and  they  all  want  their  way,  from  Eve 
down,”  muttered  the  old  man  with  gentle 
sarcasm. 


“Then  I’ll  make  his  way  my  way, 
daddy,  and  we  shall  both  be  suited.” 

4 4 Hm !”  said  the  judge,  contemptuously. 

But  he  did  not  live  to  see  it.  The  Will 
that  orders  us  all,  even  our  willfulness 
and  our  resolves,  sent  the  third  and  last 
summons  before  spring  ripened  into  sum- 
mer, and  the  judge  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers. 

When  the  tenth  Thanksgiving  after 
that  solitary  feast  in  the  kitchen  came 
about,  Will  White,  his  mother,  his  wife, 
and  his  wife’s  mother  were  seated  around 
the  table  in  Judge  Hall’s  dining-room,  for 
the  house  belonged  now  to  Annie,  and 
Will  had  taken  the  Crampton  doctor’s 
place,  as  the  judge’s  money  was  enough 
to  set  them  far  above  want,  and  Annie 
loved  her  old  home  too  well  to  leave  it, 
besides  which  Dr.  Grey  had  six  children 
and  an  ailing  wife,  and  was  glad  enough 
to  exchange  Crampton  for  Dartford. 

The  dinner  was  abundant  and  elegant, 
but,  with  a touch  of  unconscious  poetry, 
the  widow  White  had  placed  before  Will 
a covered  dish;  he  lifted  the  lid,  and  saw 
before  him  a piece  of  boiled  salt  pork  and 
a few  potatoes. 

Will’s  eyes  dimmed  as  he  looked  from 
the  dish  to  his  mother. 

“I  told  you  so,  mother!”  he  said,  with 
a thrill  in  his  voice. 

“Oh,  my  dear!  my  dearl  ’twa’n’t  all 
your  will,  Will;  don’t  lot  on  it:  the  Lord 
helped  you,  my  son,  or  you  wouldn't 
have  been  here  to-day.” 

44  The  Lord  helps  those  that  help  them- 
selves, mother,”  said  Will,  reverently; 
and  then  he  bent  his  head  and  gave  fer- 
vent thanks  to  Him  who  had  worked  it  in 
him  both  to  will  and  to  do,  and  given 
them  all  such  great  cause  to  keep  this  sec- 
ond Thanksgiving. 


MARY  ANERLEY. 


CHAPTER  XVm. 

GOYLE  BAY. 

WHILE  all  the  world  was  at  cross-pur- 
poses  thus — Mr.  Jellicorse  uneasy  at 
some  rumors  he  had  heard ; Captain  Car- 
roway  splitting  his  poor  heel  with  indig- 
nation at  the  craftiness  of  free-traders; 
Farmer  Anerley  vexed  at  being  put  upon 
by  people,  without  any  daughter  to  console 
him,  or  catch  shrimps;  Master  Mordacks 
pursuing  a noble  game,  strictly  above- 


board, as  usual  ; Robin  Lyth  troubled  in 
his  largest  principles  of  revolt  against  rev- 
enue by  a nasty  little  pain  that  kept  going 
to  his  heart,  with  an  emptiness  there,  as 
for  another  heart;  and  last,  and  perhaps 
of  all  most  important,  the  rector  perpet- 
ually pining  for  his  game  of  chess,  and 
utterly  discontented  with  the  frigid  em- 
braces of  analysis— where  was  the  best, 
and  most  simple,  and  least  selfish  of  the 
whole  lot,  Mary  Anerley  ? 

Mary  was  in  as  good  a place  as  even 
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she  was  worthy  of.  A place  not  by  any 
means  so  snug  and  favored  by  nature  as 
Anerley  Farm,  but  pretty  well  sheltered 
by  large  trees  of  a strong  and  hardy  or- 
der. And  the  comfortable  ways  of  good 
old  folk,  who  needed  no  labor  to  live  by, 
spread  a happy  leisure  and  a gentle  ease 
upon  everything  under  their  roof-tree. 
Here  was  no  necessity  for  getting  up  un- 
til the  sun  encouraged  it;  and  the  time  for 
going  to  bed  depended  upon  the  time  of 
sleepiness.  Old  Johnny  Popplewell,  as 
everybody  called  him,  without  any  pro- 
test on  his  part,  had  made  a good  pocket 
by  the  tanning  business,  and  having  no 
children  to  bring  up  to  it,  and  only  his 
wife  to  depend  upon  him,  had  sold  the 
good-will,  the  yard,  and  the  stock  as  soon 
as  he  liad  turned  his  sixtieth  year.  “I 
have  worked  hard  all  my  life,”  he  said, 
44  and  I mean  to  rest  for  the  rest  of  it.” 

At  first  he  was  heartily  miserable,  and 
wandered  about  with  a vacant  look,  hav- 
ing only  himself  to  look  after.  And  he 
tried  to  find  a hole  in  his  bargain  with  the 
man  who  enjoyed  all  the  smells  he  was 
accustomed  to,  and  might  even  be  heard 
through  a gap  in  the  fence  rating  the 
men  as  old  Johnny  used  to  do,  at  the 
same  time  of  day,  and  for  the  same  neg- 
lect, and  almost  in  the  self-same  words 
which  the  old  owner  used,  but  stronger. 
Instead  of  being  happy,  Master  Popple- 
well lost  more  flesh  in  a month  than  he 
used  to  lay  on  in  the  most  prosperous 
year;  and  he  owed  it  to  his  wife,  no 
doubt,  as  generally  happens,  that  he  was 
not  speedily  gathered  to  the  bosom  of  the 
hospitable  Simon  of  Joppa.  For  Mrs. 
Popplewell  said,  “Go  away;  Johnny, 
go  away  from  this  village;  smell  new 
smells,  and  never  see  a hide  without  a 
walking  thing  inside  of  it.  Sea-weed 
smells  almost  as  nice  as  tan;  though  of 
course  it  is  not  so  wholesome.”  The  tan- 
ner obeyed,  and  bought  a snug  little  place 
about  ten  miles  from  the  old  premises, 
which  he  called,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
parson,  “ Byrsa  Cottage.” 

Here  was  Mary,  as  blithe  as  a lark,  and 
as  petted  as  a robin  - redbreast,  by  no 
means  pining,  or  even  hankering,  for  any 
other  robin.  She  was  not  the  girl  to  give 
her  heart  before  it  was  even  asked  for; 
and  hitherto  she  had  regarded  the  smug- 
gler with  pity  more  than  admiration. 
For  in  many  points  she  was  like  her  fa- 
ther, whom  she  loved  foremost  of  the 
world;  and  Master  Anerley  was  a law- 


abiding  man,  like  every  other  true  Eng- 
lishman. Her  uncle  Popplewell  was  also 
such,  but  exerted  his  principles  less  strict- 
ly. Moreover,  he  was  greatly  under  in- 
fluence of  wife,  which  happens  more  free- 
ly to  a man  without  children,  the  which 
are  a source  of  contradiction.  And  Mis- 
tress Popplewell  was  a most  thorough 
and  conscientious  free-trader. 

Now  Mary  was  from  childhood  so  ac- 
customed to  the  sea,  and  the  relish  of  salt 
breezes,  and  the  racy  dance  of  little  waves 
that  crowd  on  one  another,  and  the  tidal 
delivery  of  delightful  rubbish,  that  to  fail 
of  seeing  the  many  works  and  plays  and 
constant  variance  of  her  never  wearying 
or  weary  friend  was  more  than  she  could 
long  put  up  with.  She  called  upon  Lord 
Keppel  almost  every  day,  having  brought 
him  from  home  for  the  good  of  his  health, 
to  gild  up  his  loins,  or  rather  get  his 
belly  girths  on,  and  come  along  the  sands 
with  her,  and  dig  into  new  places.  But 
he,  though  delighted  for  a while  with 
Byrsa  stable,  and  the  social  charms  of 
Master  PopplewelTs  old  cob,  and  a rick  of 
fine  tan-colored  clover  hay  and  bean 
haulm,  when  the  novelty  of  these  de- 
lights was  passed,  he  pined  for  his  home, 
and  the  split  in  his  crib,  and  the  knot  of 
hard  wood  he  had  polished  with  his  neck, 
and  even  the  little  dog  that  snapped  at 
him.  He  did  not  care  for  retired  people 
— as  he  said  to  the  cob  every  evening — he 
liked  to  see  farm-work  going  on,  or  at  any 
rate  to  hear  all  about  it,  and  to  listen  to 
horses  who  had  worked  hard,  and  could 
scarcely  speak,  for  chewing,  about  the 
great  quantity  they  had  turned  of  earth, 
and  how  they  had  answered  very  bad 
words  with  a bow.  In  short,  to  put  it  in 
the  mildest  terms,  Lord  Keppel  was  giving 
himself  great  airs,  unworthy  of  his  age, 
ungrateful  to  a degree,  and  ungraceful,  as 
the  cob  said  repeatedly;  considering  how 
he  was  fed,  and  bedded,  and  not  a thing 
left  undone  for  him.  But  his  arrogance 
soon  had  to  pay  its  own  costs. 

For,  away  to  the  right  of  Byrsa  Cot- 
tage, as  you  look  down  the  hollow  of  the 
ground  toward  the  sea,  a ridge  of  high 
scrubby  land  runs  up  to  a forefront  of 
bold  cliff,  indented  with  a dark  and  nar- 
row bay.  “ Goyle  Bay,”  as  it  Ls  called,  or 
sometimes  “Basin  Bay,”  is  a lonely  and 
rugged  place,  and  even  dangerous  for  un- 
wary visitors.  For  at  low  spring  tides  a 
deep  hollow  is  left  dry,  rather  more  than 
a quarter  of  a mile  across,  strewn  with 
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kelp  and  oozy  stones,  among  which  may 
often  be  found  pretty  shells,  weeds  richly 
tinted  and  of  subtle  workmanship,  stars, 
and  flowers,  and  love-knots  of  the  sea,  and 
sometimes  camelians  and  crystals.  But 
anybody  making  a collection  here  should 
be  able  to  keep  one  eye  upward  and  one 
down,  or  else  in  his  pocket  to  have  two 
things— a good  watch  and  a trusty  tide- 
table. 

John  and  Deborah  Popplewell  were  ac- 
customed to  water  in  small  supplies,  such 
as  that  of  a well,  or  a road-side  pond,  or 
their  own  old  noble  tan-pits;  but  to  un- 
derstand the  sea  it  was  too  late  in  life, 
though  it  pleased  them,  and  gave  them 
fine  appetites  now  to  go  down  when  it 
was  perfectly  calm,  and  a sailor  assured 
them  that  the  tide  was  mild.  But  even 
at  such  seasons  they  preferred  to  keep 
their  distance,  and  called  out  frequently 
to  one  another.  They  looked  upon  their 
niece,  from  all  she  told  them,  as  a creature 
almost  amphibious;  but  still  they  were 
often  uneasy  about  her,  and  would  gladly 
have  kept  her  well  inland.  She,  howev- 
er, laughed  at  any  such  idea;  and  their 
discipline  was  to  let  her  have  her  own 
way.  But  now  a thing  happened  which 
proved  forever  how  much  better  old  heads 
are  than  young  ones. 

For  Mary,  being  tired  of  the  quiet 
places,  and  the  strands  where  she  knew 
every  pebble,  resolved  to  explore  Goyle 
Bay  at  last,  and  she  chose  the  worst  pos- 
sible time  for  it.  The  weather  had  been 
very  fine  and  gentle,  and  the  sea  delight- 
fully plausible,  without  a wave — tide  after 
tide — bigger  than  the  furrow  of  a two- 
horse  plough ; and  the  maid  began  to  be- 
lieve at  last  that  there  never  were  any 
storms  just  here.  She  had  heard  of  the 
pretty  things  in  Goyle  Bay,  which  was 
difficult  of  access  from  the  land,  but  she 
resolved  to  take  opportunity  of  tide,  and 
thus  circumvent  the  position ; she  would 
rather  have  done  it  afoot,  but  her  uncle 
and  aunt  made  a point  of  her  riding  to 
the  shore,  regarding  the  pony  as  a safe 
companion,  and  sure  refuge  from  the 
waves.  And  so,  upon  the  morning  of  St. 
Michael,  she  compelled  Lord  Keppel,  with 
an  adverse  mind,  to  turn  a headland  they 
had  never  turned  before. 

The  tide  was  far  out  and  ebbing  still, 
but  the  wind  had  shifted,  and  was  blow- 
ing from  the  east  rather  stiffly,  and  with 
increasing  force.  Mary  knew  that  the 
strong  equinoctial  tides  were  running  at 


their  height ; but  she  had  timed  her  visit 
carefully,  as  she  thought,  with  no  less 
than  an  hour  and  a half  to  spare.  And 
even  without  any  thought  of  tide,  she  was 
bound  to  be  back  in  less  time  than  that, 
for  her  uncle  had  been  most  particular  to 
warn  her  to  be  home  without  fail  at  one 
o’clock,  when  the  sacred  goose,  to  which 
he  always  paid  his  duties,  would  be  on  the 
table.  And  if  anything  marred  his  seren- 
ity of  mind,  it  was  to  have  dinner  kept 
waiting. 

Without  any  misgivings,  she  rode  into 
Basin  Bay,  keeping  within  the  black  bar- 
rier of  rocks,  outside  of  which  wet  sands 
were  shining.  She  saw  that  these  rocks, 
like  the  bar  of  a river,  crossed  the  inlet  of 
the  cove;  but  she  had  not  been  told  of 
their  peculiar  frame  and  upshot,  which 
made  them  so  treacherous  a rampart.  At 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  they  formed  a level 
crescent,  as  even  as  a set  of  good  teeth, 
against  the  sea,  with  a slope  of  sand  run- 
ning up  to  their  outer  front,  but  a deep  and 
long  pit  inside  of  them.  This  pit  drained 
itself  very  nearly  dry  when  the  sea  went 
away  from  it,  through  some  stony  tubes 
which  only  worked  one  way,  by  the  clos- 
ure of  their  mouths  when  the  tide  return- 
ed ; so  that  the  volume  of  the  deep  some- 
times, with  tide  and  wind  behind  it,  leaped 
over  the  brim  into  the  pit,  with  tenfold 
the  roar,  a thousandfold  the  power,  and 
scarcely  less  than  the  speed,  of  a lion. 

Mary  Anerley  thought  what  a lovely 
place  it  was,  so  deep  and  secluded  from 
anybody’s  sight,  and  full  of  bright  wet 
colors.  Her  pony  refused,  with  his  usual 
wisdom,  to  be  dragged  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  but  she  made  him  come  further 
down  than  he  thought  just,  and  pegged 
him  by  the  bridle  there.  He  looked  at 
her  sadly,  and  with  half  a mind  to  ex- 
postulate more  forcibly,  but  getting  no 
glimpse  of  the  sea  where  he  stood,  he 
thought  it  as  well  to  put  up  with  it;  and 
presently  he  snorted  out  a tribe  of  little 
creatures,  which  puzzled  him  and  took  up 
his  attention. 

Meanwhile  Mary  was  not  only  puzzled, 
but  delighted  beyond  description.  She 
never  yet  had  come  upon  such  treasures 
of  the  sea,  and  she  scarcely  knew  what  to 
lay  hands  upon  first.  She  wanted  the 
weeds  of  such  wonderful  forms,  and  col- 
ors yet  more  exquisite,  and  she  wanted 
the  shells  of  such  delicate  fabric  that 
fairies  must  have  made  them,  and  a thou- 
sand other  little  things  that  had  no 
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names ; and  then  she  seemed  most  of  all 
to  want  the  pebbles.  For  the  light  came 
through  them  in  stripes  and  patterns,  and 
many  of  them  looked  like  downright  jew- 
els. She  had  brought  a great  bag  of 
strong  canvas,  luckily,  and  with  both 
hands  she  set  to  to  fill  it. 

So  busy  was  the  girl  with  the  vast  de- 
light of  sanguine  acquisition — this  for 
her  father,  and  that  for  her  mother,  and 
so  much  for  everybody  she  could  think 
of — that  time  had  no  time  to  be  counted 
at  all,  but  flew  by  with  feathers  unheed- 
ed. The  mutter  of  the  sea  became  a roar, 
and  the  breeze  waxed  into  a heavy  gale, 
and  spray  began  to  sputter  through  the 
air  like  suds ; but  Mary  saw  the  rampart 
of  the  rocks  before  her,  and  thought  that 
she  could  easily  get  back  around  the 
point.  And  her  taste  began  continually 
to  grow  more  choice,  so  that  she  spent 
as  much  time  in  discarding  the  rubbish 
which  at  first  she  had  prized  so  highly 
as  she  did  in  collecting  the  real  rarities, 
which  she  was  learning  to  distinguish. 
But  unluckily  the  sea  made  no  allowance 
for  all  this. 

For  just  as  Mary,  with  her  bag  quite 
full,  was  stooping  with  a long  stretch  to 
get  something  more — a thing  that  per- 
haps was  the  very  best  of  all,  and  there- 
fore had  got  into  a comer — there  fell 
upon  her  back  quite  a solid  lump  of 
wave,  as  a horse  gets  the  bottom  of  the 
bucket  cast  at  him.  This  made  her  look 
up,  not  a minute  too  soon ; and  even  then 
she  was  not  at  all  aware  of  danger,  but 
took  it  for  a notice  to  be  moving.  And 
she  thought  more  of  shaking  that  salt- 
water from  her  dress  than  of  running 
away  from  the  rest  of  it. 

But  as  soon  as  she  began  to  look  about 
in  earnest,  sweeping  back  her  salted  hair, 
she  saw  enough  of  peril  to  turn  pale  the 
roses  and  strike  away  the  smile  upon  her 
very  busy  face.  She  was  standing  sev- 
eral yards  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
great  surges  were  hurrying  to  swallow 
her.  The  hollow  of  the  rocks  received 
the  first  billow  with  a thump  and  a slush, 
and  a rush  of  pointed  hillocks  in  a fury 
to  find  their  way  back  again,  which  fail- 
ing, they  spread  into  a long  white  pool, 
taking  Mary  above  her  pretty  ankles. 
“Don’t  you  think  to  frighten  me,”  said 
Mary;  “I  know  all  your  ways,  and  I 
mean  to  take  my  time.” 

But  even  before  she  had  finished  her 
words,  a great  black  wall  (doubled  over 


at  the  top  with  whiteness,  that  seemed  to 
race  along  it  like  a fringe)  hung  above  the 
rampart,  and  leaped  over,  casting  at  Mary 
such  a volley  that  she  fell.  This  quench- 
ed her  last  audacity,  although  she  was 
not  hurt ; and  jumping  up  nimbly,  she 
made  all  haste  through  the  rising  water 
toward  her  pony.  But  as  she  would  not 
forsake  her  bag,  and  the  rocks  became 
more  and  more  slippery,  towering  higher 
and  higher  surges  crashed  in  over  the 
barrier,  and  swelled  the  yeasty  turmoil 
which  began  to  fill  the  basin ; while  a 
scurry  of  foam  flew  like  pellets  from  the 
rampart,  blinding  even  the  very  best 
young  eyes. 

Mary  began  to  lose  some  of  her  pres- 
ence of  mind  and  familiar  approval  of 
the  sea.  She  could  swim  pretty  well, 
from  her  frequent  bathing;  but  swim- 
ming would  be  of  little  service  here,  if 
once  the  great  rollers  came  over  the  bar, 
which  they  threatened  to  do  every  mo- 
ment. And  when  at  length  she  fought 
her  way  to  the  poor  old  pony,  her  dan- 
ger and  distress  were  multiplied.  Lord 
Keppel  was  in  a state  of  abject  fear;  de- 
spair was  knocking  at  his  fine  old  heart; 
he  was  up  to  his  knees  in  the  loathsome 
brine  already,  and  being  so  twisted  up  by 
his  own  exertions  that  to  budge  another 
inch  was  beyond  him,  he  did  what  a 
horse  is  apt  to  do  in  such  condition — 
he  consoled  himself  with  fatalism.  He 
meant  to  expire ; but  before  he  did  so  he 
determined  to  make  his  mistress  feel  what 
she  had  done.  Therefore,  with  a sad 
nudge  of  white  old  nose,  he  drew  her  at- 
tention to  his  last  expression,  sighed  as 
plainly  as  a man  could  sigh,  and  fixed 
upon  her  meek  eyes,  telling  volumes. 

“I  know,  I know  that  it  is  all  my 
fault,”  cried  Mary,  with  the  brine  almost 
smothering  her  tears,  as  she  flung  her 
arms  around  his  neck;  “but  I never  will 
do  it  again,  my  darling.  And  I never 
will  run  away  and  let  you  drown.  Oh, 
if  I only  had  a knife ! I can  not  even 
cast  your  bridle  off ; the  tongue  has  stuck 
fast,  and  my  hands  are  cramped.  But, 
Keppel,  I will  stay,  and  be  drowned  with 
you.” 

This  resolve  was  quite  unworthy  of 
Mary’s  common-sense ; for  how  could  her 
being  drowned  with  Keppel  help  him? 
However,  the  mere  conception  showed  a 
spirit  of  lofty  order;  though  the  body 
might  object  to  be  ordered  under.  With- 
out any  thought  of  all  that,  she  stood, 
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resolute,  tearful,  and  thoroughly  wet 
through,  while  she  hunted  in  her  pocket 
for  a penknife. 

The  nature  of  all  knives  is,  not  to  be 
found ; and  Mary’s  knife  was  loyal  to  its 
kind.  Then  she  tugged  at  her  pony,  and 
pulled  out  his  bit,  and  labored  again  at 
the  obstinate  strap ; but  nothing  could  be 
done  with  it.  Keppel  must  be  drowned, 
and  he  did  not  seem  to  care,  but  to  think 
that  the  object  of  his  birth  was  that.  If 
the  stupid  little  fellow  would  have  only 
stepped  forward,  the  hands  of  his  mis- 
tress, though  cramped  and  benumbed, 
might  perhaps  have  unbuckled  his  stiff 
and  sodden  reins,  or  even  undone  their 
tangle;  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  would 
have  jerked  with  all  his  might,  something 
or  other  must  have  given  way;  but  stir 
he  would  not  from  one  fatuous  position, 
which  kept  all  his  head-gear  on  the  strain, 
but  could  not  snap  it.  Mary  even  struck 
him  with  her  heavy  bag  of  stones,  to  make 
him  do  something ; but  he  only  looked  re- 
proachful. 

“Was  there  ever  such  a stupid?”  the 
poor  girl  cried,  with  the  water  rising  al- 
most to  her  waist,  and  the  inner  waves 
beginning  to  dash  over  her,  while  the 
outer  billows  threatened  to  rush  in  and 
crush  them  both.  44  But  I will  not  abuse 
you  any  more,  poor  Keppel.  What  will 
dear  father  say  ? Oh,  what  will  he  think 
erf  it?” 

Then  she  burst  into  a fit  of  sobs,  and 
leaned  against  the  pony,  to  support  her 
from  a rushing  wave  which  took  her 
breath  away,  and  she  thought  that  she 
would  never  try  to  look  up  any  more,  but 
shut  her  eyes  to  all  the  rest  of  it.  But 
suddenly  she  heard  a loud  shout  and  a 
splash,  and  found  herself  caught  up  and 
carried  like  an  infant. 

4 4 Lie  still.  Never  mind  the  pony : what 
is  he  ? I will  go  for  him  afterward.  You 
first,  you  first  of  all  the  world,  my  Mary.” 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  not  a word  would 
come;  and  that  was  all  the  better.  She 
was  carried  quick  as  might  be  through  a 
whirl  of  tossing  waters,  and  gently  laid 
upon  a pile  of  kelp ; and  then  Robin  Lyth 
said,  44  You  are  quite  safe  here,  for  at 
least  another  hour.  I will  go  and  get 
your  pony.” 

44 No,  no;  you  will  be  knocked  to 
pieces,”  she  cried;  for  the  pony,  in  the 
drift  and  scud,  could  scarcely  be  seen 
b it  for  his  helpless  struggles.  But  the 
young  man  was  half  way  toward  him 


while  she  spoke,  and  she  knelt  upon  the 
kelp,  and  clasped  her  hands. 

Now  Robin  was  at  home  in  a matter 
such  as  this.  He  had  landed  many  kegs 
in  a sea  as  strong  or  stronger,  and  he 
knew  how  to  deal  with  the  horses  in  a 
surf.  There  still  was  a break  of  almost 
a fathom  in  the  level  of  the  inner  and  the 
outer  waves,  for  the  basin  was  so  large 
that  it  could  not  fill  at  once ; and  so  long 
as  this  lasted,  every  roller  must  comb 
over  at  the  entrance,  and  mainly  spend 
itself.  44  At  least  five  minutes  to  spare,” 
he  shouted  back,  44  and  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  any  danger.”  But  the  girl  did 
not  believe  him. 

Rapidly  and  skillfully  he  made  his  way, 
meeting  the  larger  waves  sideways,  and 
rising  at  their  onset;  until  he  was  obliged 
to  swim  at  last  where  the  little  horse  was 
swimming  desperately.  The  leather,  still 
jammed  in  some  crevice  at  the  bottom, 
was  jerking  his  poor  chin  downward ; his 
eyes  were  screwed  up  like  a new-born  kit- 
ten’s, and  his  dainty  nose  looked  like  a 
jelly-fish.  He  thought  how  sad  it  was 
that  he  should  ever  die  like  this,  after  all 
the  good  works  of  his  life — the  people  ho 
had  earned,  and  the  chaise  that  he  had 
drawn,  and  all  his  kindness  to  mankind. 
Then  he  turned  his  head  away  to  receive 
the  stroke  of  grace,  which  the  next  wave 
would  administer. 

No ! He  was  free.  He  could  turn  his 
honest  tail  on  the  sea,  which  he  always 
had  detested  so ; he  could  toss  up  his  nose 
and  blow  the  filthy  salt  out,  and  sputter 
back  his  scorn,  while  he  made  off  for  his 
life.  So  intent  was  he  on  this  that  he 
never  looked  twice  to  make  out  who  his 
benefactor  was,  but  gave  him  just  a taste 
of  his  hind-foot  on  the  elbow,  in  the  scuf- 
fle of  his  hurry  to  be  round  about  and  off. 
“Such  is  gratitude!”  the  smuggler  cried; 
but  a clot  of  salt-water  flipped  into  his 
mouth,  and  closed  all  cynical  outlet. 
Bearing  up  against  the  waves,  he  stowed 
his  long  knife  away,  and  then  struck  off 
for  the  shore  with  might  and  main. 

Here  Mary  ran  into  the  water  to  meet 
him,  shivering  as  she  was  with  fright  and 
cold,  and  stretched  out  both  hands  to  him 
as  he  waded  forth ; and  he  took  them  and 
clasped  them,  quite  as  if  he  needed  help. 
Lord  Keppel  stood  afar  off,  recovering  his 
breath,  and  scarcely  dared  to  look  askance 
at  the  execrable  sea. 

“How  cold  you  are!”  Robin  Lyth  ex- 
claimed. 4 4 You  must  not  stay  a moment 
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No  talking,  if  you  please — though  I love 
your  voice  so.  You  are  not  safe  yet. 
You  can  not  get  back  round  the  point. 
See  the  waves  dashing  up  against  it ! 
You  must  climb  the  cliff,  and  that  is  no 
easy  job  for  a lady,  in  the  best  of  weather. 
In  a couple  of  hours  the  tide  will  be  over 
the  whole  of  this  beach  a fathom  deep. 
There  is  no  boat  nearer  than  Filey ; and 
a boat  could  scarcely  live  over  that  bar. 
You  must  climb  the  cliff,  and  begin  at 
once,  before  you  get  any  colder.” 

“ Then  is  my  poor  pony  to  be  drowned, 
after  all  ? If  he  is,  he  had  better  have 
been  drowned  at  once.” 

The  smuggler  looked  at  her  with  a 
smile,  which  meant,  “Your  gratitude  is 
about  the  same  as  his ;”  but  he  answered, 
to  assure  her,  though  by  no  means  sure 
himself : 

“There  is  time  enough  for  him;  he 
shall  not  be  drowned.  But  you  must  be 
got  out  of  danger  first.  When  you  are 
off  my  mind,  I will  fetch  up  pony.  Now 
you  must  follow  me  step  by  step,  careful- 
ly and  steadily.  I would  carry  you  up 
if  I could ; but  even  a giant  could  scarce- 
ly do  that,  in  a stiff  gale  of  wind,  and 
with  the  crag  so  wet.” 

Mary  looked  up  with  a shiver  of  dis- 
may. She  was  brave  and  nimble  gener- 
ally, but  now  so  wet  and  cold,  and  the 
steep  cliff  looked  so  slippery,  that  she 
said:  “It  is  useless;  I can  never  get  up 
there.  Captain  Lyth,  save  yourself,  and 
leave  me.” 

“ That  would  be  a pretty  thing  to  do!” 
he  replied;  “and  where  should  I be  after- 
ward ? I am  not  at  the  end  of  my  de- 
vices yet.  I have  got  a very  snug  little 
crane  up  there.  It  was  here  we  ran  our 
last  lot,  and  beat  the  brave  lieutenant  so. 
But  unluckily  I have  no  cave  just  here. 
None  of  my  lads  are  about  here  now,  or 
we  would  make  short  work  of  it.  But  I 
could  hoist  you  very  well,  if  you  would 
let  me.” 

“ I would  never  think  of  such  a thing. 
To  come  up  like  a keg!  Captain  Lyth, 
you  must  know  that  I never  would  be  so 
disgraced.” 

“Well,  I was  afraid  that  you  might 
take  it  so,  though  I can  not  see  why  it 
should  be  any  harm.  We  often  hoist  the 
last  man  so.” 

“It  is  different  with  me,”  said  Mary. 
“It  may  be  no  harm;  but  I could  not 
have  it.” 

The  free-trader  looked  at  her  bright 


eyes  and  color,  and  admired  her  spirit, 
which  his  words  had  roused. 

“I  pray  your  forgiveness,  Miss  Aner- 
ley,”  he  said ; “ I meant  no  harm.  I was 
thinking  of  your  life.  But  you  look  now 
as  if  you  could  do  anything  almost.” 

“Yes,  I am  warm  again.  I have  no 
fear.  I will  not  go  up  like  a keg,  but 
like  myself.  I can  do  it  without  help 
from  anybody.” 

“Only  please  to  take  care  not  to  cut 
your  little  hands,”  said  Robin,  as  he  be- 
gan the  climb ; for  he  saw  that  her  spirit 
was  up  to  do  it. 

“My  hands  are  not  little;  and  I will 
cut  them  if  I choose.  Please  not  even  to 
look  back  at  me.  I am  not  in  the  least 
afraid  of  anything.” 

The  cliff  was  not  of  the  soft  and  friable 
stuff  to  be  found  at  Bridlington,  but  of 
hard  and  slippery  sandstone,  with  bulky 
ribs  oversaling  here  and  there,  and  threat- 
ening to  cast  the  climber  back.  At  such 
spots  nicks  for  the  feet  had  been  cut,  or 
broken  with  a hammer,  but  scarcely  wider 
than  a stirrup-iron,  and  far  less  inviting. 
To  surmount  these  was  quite  impossible 
except  by  a process  of  crawling;  and 
Mary,  with  her  heart  in  her  mouth,  re- 
pented of  her  rash  contempt  for  the  crane 
sling.  Luckily  the  height  was  not  very 
great,  or,  tired  as  she  was,  she  must  have 
given  way;  for  her  bodily  warmth  had 
waned  again  in  the  strong  wind  buffeting 
the  cliff.  Otherwise  the  wind  had  helped 
her  greatly  by  keeping  her  from  swaying 
outward;  but  her  courage  began  to  fail 
at  last,  and  very  near  the  top  she  called 
for  help.  A short  piece  of  lanyard  was 
thrown  to  her  at  once,  and  Robin  Lyth 
landed  her  on  the  bluff,  panting,  breath- 
less, and  blushing  again. 

“Well  done!”  he  cried,  gazing  as  she 
turned  her  face  away.  “Young  ladies 
may  teach  even  sailors  to  climb.  Not 
every  sailor  could  get  up  this  cliff.  Now 
back  to  Master  Popplewell’s  as  fast  as  you 
can  run,  and  your  aunt  will  know  what 
to  do  with  you.” 

“You  seem  well  acquainted  with  my 
family  affairs,”  said  Mary,  who  could  not 
help  smiling.  “ Pray  how  did  you  even 
know  where  I am  staying  ?” 

“ Little  birds  tell  me  everything,  espe- 
cially about  the  best,  and  most  gentle, 
and  beautiful  of  all  birds.” 

The  maiden  was  inclined  to  be  vexed ; 
but  remembering  how  much  he  had  done, 
and  how  little  gratitude  she  had  shown, 
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she  forgave  him,  and  asked  him  to  come 
to  the  cottage. 

‘ ‘ I will  bring  up  the  little  horse.  Have 
no  fear,”  he  replied.  “ I will  not  come  up 
at  all  unless  I bring  him.  But  it  may 
take  two  or  three  hours.” 

With  no  more  than  a wave  of  his  hat, 
he  set  off,  as  if  the  coast-riders  were  after 
him,  by  the  path  along  the  cliffs  toward 
Filey,  for  he  knew  that  Lord  Keppel  must 
be  hoisted  by  the  crane,  and  he  could  not 
manage  it  without  another  man,  and  the 
tide  would  wait  for  none  of  them.  Upon 
the  next  headland  he  found  one  of  his 
men,  for  the  smugglers  maintained  a 
much  sharper  look-out  than  did  the  forces 
of  his  Majesty,  because  they  were  paid 
much  better;  and  returning,  they  man- 
aged to  strap  Lord  Keppel,  and  hoist  him 
like  a big  bale  of  contraband  goods.  For 
their  crane  had  been  left  in  a brambled 
hole,  and  they  very  soon  rigged  it  out 
again.  The  little  horse  kicked  pretty 
freely  in  the  air,  not  perceiving  his  own 
welfare;  but  a cross-beam  and  pulley 
kept  him  well  out  from  the  cliff,  and  they 
swung  him  in  over  handsomely,  and 
landed  him  well  up  on  the  sward  within 
the  brink.  Then  they  gave  him  three 
cheers  for  his  great  adventure,  which  he 
scarcely  seemed  to  appreciate. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

A FARM  TO  LET. 

That  storm  on  the  festival  of  St.  Mi- 
chael broke  lib  the  short  summer  weather 
of  the  nortll  A wet  and  tempestuous 
month  set  in,  and  the  harvest,  in  all  but 
the  very  best  places,  lay  flat  on  the 
ground,  without  scythe  or  sickle.  The 
men  of  the  Riding  were  not  disturbed  by 
this,  as  farmers  would  have  been  in  Suf- 
folk; for  these  were  quite  used  to  walk 
over  their  crops,  without  much  occasion 
to  lift  their  feet.  They  always  expected 
their  corn  to  be  laid,  and  would  have  been 
afraid  of  it  if  it  stood  upright.  Even  at 
Anerley  Farm  this  salam  of  the  wheat 
was  expected  in  bad  seasons;  and  it  suit- 
ed the  reapers  of  the  neighborhood,  who 
scarcely  knew  what  to  make  of  knees  un- 
bent, and  upright  discipline  of  stiff-cra- 
vated  ranks. 

In  the  northwest  comer  of  the  county, 
where  the  rocky  land  was  mantled  so  fre- 
quently with  cloud,  and  the  prevalence  of 


western  winds  bore  sway,  an  upright  har- 
vest was  a thing  to  talk  of,  as  the  legend 
of  a century,  credible  because  it  scarcely 
could  have  been  imagined.  And  this 
year  it  would  have  been  hard  to  imagine 
any  more  prostrate  and  lowly  position 
than  that  of  every  kind  of  crop.  The 
bright  weather  of  August  and  attentions 
of  the  sun,  and  gentle  surprise  of  rich 
dews  in  the  morning,  together  with  abun- 
dance of  moisture  underneath,  had  made 
things  look  as  they  scarcely  ever  looked 
— clean,  and  straight,  and  elegant.  But 
none  of  them  had  found  time  to  form  the 
dry  and  solid  substance,  without  which 
neither  man  nor  his  staff  of  life  can  stand 
against  adversity. 

“My  Lady  Philippa,”  as  the  tenants 
called  her,  came  out  one  day  to  see  how 
things  looked,  and  whether  the  tenants 
were  likely  to  pay  their  Michaelmas  rents 
at  Christmas.  Her  sister,  Mrs.  Carna- 
by, felt  like  interest  in  the  question,  but 
hated  long  walks,  being  weaker  and  less 
active,  and  therefore  rode  a quiet  pony. 
Very  little  wheat  was  grown  on  their  es- 
tates, both  soil  and  climate  declining  it ; 
but  the  barley  crop  was  of  more  impor- 
tance, and  flourished  pretty  well  upon 
the  southern  slopes.  The  land,  as  a rule, 
was  poor  and  shallow,  and  nourished 
piore  grouse  than  partridges;  but  here 
and  there  valleys  of  soft  shelter  and  fair 
soil  relieved  the  eye  and  comforted  the 
pocket  of  the  owner.  These  little  bits  of 
Goshen  formed  the  heart  of  every  farm ; 
though  oftentimes  the  homestead  was,  as 
if  by  some  perversity,  set  up  in  bleak  and 
barren  spots,  outside  of  comfort’s  elbow. 

The  ladies  marched  on,  without  much 
heed  of  any  other  point  than  one — would 
the  barley  crop  do  well  ? They  had  many 
tenants  who  trusted  chiefly  to  that,  and 
to  the  rough  hill  oats,  and  wool,  to  make 
up  in  coin  what  part  of  their  rent  they 
were  not  allowed  to  pay  in  kind.  For  as 
yet  machinery  and  reeking  factories  had 
not  besmirched  the  country-side. 

“How  much  further  do  you  mean  to 
go,  Philippa?”  asked  Mrs.  Carnaby,  al- 
though she  was  not  travelling  by  virtue 
of  her  own  legs.  “For  my  part,  I think 
we  have  gone  too  far  already.” 

“ Your  ambition  is  always  to  turn  back. 
You  may  turn  back  now  if  you  like.  I 
shall  go  on.”  Miss  Yordas  knew  that  her 
sister  would  fail  of  the  courage  to  ride 
home  all  alone. 

Mrs.  Carnaby  never  would  ride  with- 
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out  Jordas  or  some  other  serving-man 
behind  her,  as  was  right  and  usual  for  a 
lady  of  her  position ; but  “ Lady  Philippa” 
was  of  bolder  strain,  and  cared  for  no- 
body’s thoughts,  words,  or  deeds.  And 
she  had  ordered  her  sister’s  servant  back 
for  certain  reasons  of  her  own. 

“Very  well,  very  well.  You  always 
will  go  on,  and  always  on  the  road  you 
choose  yourself.  Although  it  requires  a 
vast  deal  of  knowledge  to  know  that  there 
is  any  road  here  at  all.” 

The  widow,  who  looked  very  comely  for 
her  age,  and  sat  her  pony  prettily,  gave 
way  (as  usual)  to  the  stronger  will ; though 
she  always  liked  to  enter  protest,  which 
the  elder  scarcely  ever  deigned  to  notice. 
But  hearing  that  Eliza  had  a little  cough 
at  night,  and  knowing  that  her  appetite 
had  not  been  as  it  ought  to  be,  Philippa 
(who  really  was  wrapped  up  in  her  sis- 
ter, but  never  or  seldom  let  her  dream  of 
such  a fact)  turned  round  graciously  and 
said: 

“I  have  ordered  the  carriage  here  for 
half  past  three  o’clock.  We  will  go  back 
by  the  Scarbend  road,  and  Heartsease  can 
trot  behind  us.” 

“ Heartsease,  uneasy  you  have  kept  my 
heart  by  your  shufflings  and  trippings  per- 
petual. Philippa,  I wrant  a better-stepping 
pony.  Pet  has  ruined  Heartsease.” 

“Pet  ruins  everything  and  everybody; 
and  you  are  ruining  him,  Eliza.  I am 
the  only  one  who  has  the  smallest  power 
over  him.  And  he  is  beginning  to  cast 
off  that.  If  it  comes  to  open  war  between 
us,  I shall  be  sorry  for  Lancelot.” 

“ And  I shall  be  sorry  for  you,  Philippa. 
In  a few  years  Pet  will  be  a man.  And  a 
man  is  always  stronger  than  a woman ; at 
any  rate  in  our  family.” 

“Stronger  than  such  as  you,  Eliza. 
But  let  him  only  rebel  against  me,  and 
he  will  find  himself  an  outcast.  And  to 
prove  that,  I have  brought  you  here.” 

Mistress  Yordas  turned  round,  and 
looked  in  a well-known  manner  at  her 
sister,  whose  beautiful  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  fell. 

“ Philippa,”  she  said,  with  a breath  like 
a sob,  “sometimes  you  look  harder  than 
poor  dear  papa,  in  his  very  worst  mo- 
ments, used  to  look.  I am  sure  that  I do 
not  at  all  deserve  it.  All  that  I pray  for 
is  peace  and  comfort;  and  little  do  I get 
of  either.” 

“And  you  will  get  less,  as  long  as  you 
pray  for  them,  instead  of  doing  something 
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better.  The  only  way  to  get  such  things 
is  to  make  them.” 

“Then  I think  that  you  might  make 
enough  for  us  both,  if  you  had  any  re- 
gard for  them,  or  for  me,  Philippa.” 

Mistress  Yordas  smiled,  as  she  often  did, 
at  her  sister’s  style  of  reasoning.  And  she 
cared  not  a jot  for  the  last  word,  so  long 
as  the  will  and  the  way  were  left  to  her. 
And  in  this  frame  of  mind  she  turned  a 
comer  from  the  open  moor  track  into  a 
little  lane,  or  rather  the  expiring  delivery 
of  a lane,  which  was  leading  a better  ex- 
istence further  on. 

Mrs.  Carnaby  followed  dutifully,  and 
Heartsease  began  to  pick  up  his  feet, 
which  he  scorned  to  do  upon  the  negli- 
gence of  sward.  And  following  this  good 
lane,  they  came  to  a gate,  corded  to  an 
ancient  tree,  and  showing  up  its  foot,  as 
a dog  does  when  he  has  a thorn  in  it. 
This  gate  seemed  to  stand  for  an  orna- 
ment, or  perhaps  a landmark;  for  the 
lane,  instead  of  submitting  to  it,  passed 
by  upon  either  side,  and  plunged  into  a 
dingle,  where  a gray  old  house  was  shel- 
tering. The  lonely  moorside  farm — if 
such  a wild  and  desolate  spot  could  be  a 
farm — was  known  as  “ Wallhead,”  from 
the  relics  of  some  ancient  wall ; and  the 
folk  who  lived  there,  or  tried  to  live,  al- 
though they  possessed  a surname — which 
is  not  a necessary  consequence  of  life — 
very  seldom  used  it,  and  more  rarely  still 
had  it  used  for  them.  For  the  ancient 
fashion  still  held  ground  of  attaching  the 
idea  of  a man  to  that  of  things  more  ex- 
tensive and  substantial.  So  the  head  of 
the  house  was  “Will  o’  the  Wallhead;” 
his  son  was  “Tommy  o’  Will  o’  the  Wall- 
head;”  and  his  grandson,  “Willy  o’  Tom- 
my o’  Will  o’  the  Wallhead.”  But  the 
one  their  great  lady  desired  to  see  was  the 
unmarried  daughter  of  the  house,  “Sally 
o’  Will  o’  the  Wallhead.” 

Mistress  Yordas  knew  that  the  men  of 
the  house  would  be  out  upon  the  land  at 
this  time  of  day,  while  Sally  would  be 
full  of  household  work,  and  preparing 
their  homely  supper.  So  she  walked  in 
bravely  at  the  open  door,  while  her  sister 
waited  with  the  pony  in  the  yard.  Sally 
was  clumping  about  in  clog-shoes,  with  a 
child  or  two  sprawling  after  her  (for  Tom- 
my’s wife  was  away  with  him  at  work), 
and  if  the  place  was  not  as  clean  as  could 
be,  it  seemed  as  clean  as  need  be. 

The  natives  of  this  part  are  rough  in 
manner,  and  apt  to  regard  civility  as  the 
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same  thing  with  servility.  Their  blunt- 
ness does  not  proceed  from  thickness,  as  in 
the  south  of  England,  hut  from  a surety 
of  their  own  worth,  and  inferiority  to  no 
one.  And  to  deal  with  them  rightly,  this 
must  be  entered  into. 

Sally  o’  Will  o’  the  W allhead  bobbed 
her  solid  and  black  curly  head,  with  a 
clout  like  a jelly  on  the  poll  of  it,  to  the 
owner  of  their  land,  and  a lady  of  high 
birth  ; but  she  vouchsafed  no  courtesy, 
neither  did  Mistress  Yordas  expect  one. 
But  the  active  and  self-contained  woman 
set  a chair  in  the  low  dark  room,  which 
was  their  best,  and  stood  waiting  to  be 
spoken  to. 

“Sally,”  said  the  lady,  who  also  pos- 
sessed the  Yorkshire  gift  of  going  to  the 
point,  “you  had  a man  ten  years  ago  ; 
you  behaved  badly  to  him,  and  he  went 
into  the  Indian  Company.” 

, “ A’  deed,”  replied  the  maiden,  without 
any  blush,  because  she  had  been  in  the 
right  throughout ; 4 4 and  noo  a’  hath  coom 
in  a better  moind.” 

“And  you  have  come  to  know  your 
own  mind  about  him.  You  have  been 
steadfast  to  him  for  ten  years.  He  has 
saved  up  some  money,  and  is  come  back 
to  marry  you.” 

“I  heed  nane  o’  the  brass.  But  my 
Jack  is  back  again.” 

“His  father  held  under  us  for  many 
years.  He  was  a thoroughly  honest  man, 
and  paid  his  rent  as  often  as  he  could. 
Would  Jack  like  to  have  his  father’s  farm? 
It  has  been  let  to  his  cousin,  as  you  know ; 
but  they  have  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse ; and  everything  must  be  sold  off, 
unless  I stop  it.” 

Sally  was  of  dark  Lancastrian  race,  with 
handsome  features  and  fine  brown  eyes. 
She  had  been  a beauty  ten  years  ago,  and 
could  still  look  comely,  when  her  heart 
was  up. 

“ My  lady,”  she  said,  with  her  heart  up 
now,  at  the  hope  of  soon  having  a home 
of  her  own,  and  something  to  work  for 
that  she  might  keep,  “such  words  should 
not  pass  the  mouth  wi’out  bin  meant.” 

What  she  said  was  very  different  in 
sound,  and  not  to  be  rendered  in  echo  by 
any  one  bora  far  away  from  that  country, 
where  three  dialects  meet  and  find  it  hard 
to  guess  what  each  of  the  others  is  up  to. 
Enough  that  this  is  what  Sally  meant 
to  say,  and  that  Mistress  Yordas  under- 
stood it. 

“It  is  not  my  custom  to  say  a thing 


without  meaning  it,”  she  answered;  “but 
unless  it  is  taken  up  at  once,  it  is  likely  to 
come  to  nothing.  Where  is  your  man 
Jack  ?” 

“ Jack  is  awaa  to  the  minister  to  tell  of 
us  cooming  tegither.”  Sally  made  no 
blush  over  this,  as  she  might  have  done 
ten  years  ago. 

“ He  must  be  an  excellent  and  faithful 
man.  He  shall  have  the  farm  if  he  wish- 
es it,  and  can  give  some  security  at  going 
in.  Let  him  come  and  see  Jordas  to- 
morrow.” 

After  a few  more  words,  the  lady  left 
Sally  full  of  gratitude,  very  little  of  which 
was  expressed  aloud,  and  therefore  the 
whole  was  more  likely  to  work,  as  Mis- 
tress Yordas  knew  right  well. 

The  farm  was  a better  one  than  Wall- 
head,  having  some  good  barley  land  upon 
it;  and  Jack  did  not  fail  to  present  him- 
self at  Scargate  upon  the  following  morn- 
ing. But  the  lady  of  the  house  did  not 
think  fit  herself  to  hold  discourse  with 
him.  Jordas  was  bidden  to  entertain  him, 
and  find  out  how  he  stood  in  cash,  and 
whether  his  character  was  solid ; and  then 
to  leave  him  with  a jug  of  ale,  and  come 
and  report  proceedings.  The  dogman  dis- 
charged this  duty  well,  being  as  faithful 
as  the  dogs  he  kept,  and  as  keen  a judge 
of  human  nature. 

“The  man  hath  no  harm  in  him,”  he 
said,  touching  his  hair  to  the  ladies,  as  he 
entered  the  audit-room.  “A’  hath  been 
knocked  aboot  a bit  in  them  wars  i’  In- 
jury, and  hath  only  one  hand  left;  but 
a’  can  lay  it  upon  fifty  poon,  and  get 
surety  for  anither  fifty.” 

“ Then  tell  him,  Jordas,  that  he  may  go 
to  Mr.  Jellicorse  to-morrow,  to  see  about 
the  writings,  which  he  must  pay  for.  I 
will  write  full  instructions  for  Mr.  Jelli- 
corse, and  you  go  and  get  your  dinner; 
and  then  take  my  letter,  that  he  may  have 
time  to  consider  it.  Wait  a moment. 
There  are  other  things  to  be  done  in  Mid- 
dleton, and  it  would  be  late  for  you  to 
come  back  to-night,  the  days  are  drawing 
in  so.  Sleep  at  our  tea-grocer’s ; he  will 
put  you  up.  Give  your  letter  at  once  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Jellicorse,  and  he  will 
get  forward  with  the  writings.  Tell  this 
man  Jack  that  he  must  be  there  before 
twelve  o’clock  to-morrow,  and  then  you 
can  call  about  two  o’clock,  and  bring  back 
what  there  may  be  for  signature ; and  be 
careful  of  it.  Eliza,  I think  I have  set 
forth  your  wishes.” 
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“But,  my  lady,  lawyers  do  take  such 
a time;  and  who  will  look  after  Master 
Lancelot?  I fear  to  have  my  feet  two 
moiles  off  here — ■” 

“ Obey  your  orders,  without  reasoning; 
that  is  for  those  who  give  them.  Eliza,  I 
am  sure  that  you  agree  with  me.  Jordas, 
make  this  man  clearly  understand,  as  you 
can  do  when  you  take  the  trouble.  But 
you  first  must  clearly  understand  the 
whole  yourself.  I will  repeat  it  for 
you.” 

Philippa  Yordas  went  through  the 
whole  of  her  orders  again  most  clearly, 
and  at  every  one  of  them  the  dogman 
nodded  his  large  head  distinctly,  and 
counted  the  nods  on  his  fingers  to  make 
sure;  for  this  part  is  gifted  with  high 
mathematics.  And  the  numbers  stick 
fast  like  pegs  driven  into  clay. 

“Poor  Jordas!  Philippa,  you  are 
working  him  too  hard.  You  have  made 
great  wrinkles  in  his  forehead.  Jordas, 
you  must  have  no  wrinkles  until  you  are 
married.” 

While  Mrs.  Carnaby  spoke  so  kindly, 
the  dogman  took  his  fingers  off  their  nu- 
meral scale,  and  looked  at  her.  By  na- 
ture the  two  were  first  cousins,  of  half 
blood;  by  law.  and  custom,  and  educa- 
tion, and  vital  institution,  they  were  sun- 
dered more  widely  than  black  and  white. 
But,  for  all  that,  the  dogman  loved  the 
lady,  at  a faithful  distance. 

44  You  seem  to  me  now  to  have  it  clear- 
ly, Jordas,”  said  the  elder  sister,  looking 
at  him  sternly,  because  Eliza  was  so  soft; 
“you  will  see  that  no  mischief  can  be 
done  with  the  dogs  or  horses  while  you 
are  away;  and  Mr.  Jellicorse  will  give 
you  a letter  for  me,  to  say  that  every- 
thing is  right.  My  desire  is  to  have 
things  settled  promptly,  because  your 
friend  Jack  has  been  to  set  the  banns  up; 
and  the  Church  is  more  speedy  in  such 
matters  than  the  law.  Now  the  sooner 
you  are  off,  the  better.” 

Jordas,  in  his  steady  but  by  no  means 
stupid  way,  considered  at  his  leisure  what 
such  things  could  mean.  He  knew  all 
the  property,  and  the  many  little  hold- 
ings, as  well  as,  and  perhaps  a great  deal 
better  than,  if  they  had  happened  to  be  his 
own.  But  he  never  hod  known  such  a 
hurry  made  before,  or  such  a special  in- 
terest shown  about  the  letting  of  any 
tenement,  of  perhaps  tenfold  the  value. 
However,  he  said,  like  a sensible  man 
(and  therefore  to  himself  only),  that  the 


ways  of  women  are  beyond  compute,  and 
must  be  suitably  carried  out,  without  any 
contradiction. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AN  OLD  SOLDIER. 

Now  Mr.  Jellicorse  had  been  taking  a 
careful  view  of  everything.  He  wished 
to  be  certain  of  placing  himself  both  on 
the  righteous  side  and  the  right  one ; and 
in  such  a case  this  was  not  to  be  done 
without  much  circumspection.  He  felt 
himself  bound  to  his  present  clients,  and 
could  not  even  dream  of  deserting  them ; 
but  still  there  are  many  things  that  may 
be  done  to  conciliate  the  adversary  of 
one’s  friend,  without  being  false  to  the 
friend  himself.  And  some  of  these  al- 
ready were  occurring  to  the  lawyer. 

It  was  true  that  no  adversary  had  as 
yet  appeared,  nor  even  shown  token  of 
existence;  but  some  little  sign  of  compli- 
cation had  arisen,  and  one  serious  fact 
was  come  to  light.  The  solicitors  of  Sir 
Ulphus  de  Roos  (the  grandson  of  Sir  Fur- 
san,  whose  daughter  had  married  Richard 
Yordas)  had  pretty  strong  evidence,  in 
some  old  letters,  that  a deed  of  appoint- 
ment had  been  made  by  the  said  Richard, 
and  Eleanor  his  wife,  under  the  powers  of 
their  settlement.  Luckily  they  had  not 
been  employed  in  the  matter,  and  possess- 
ed not  so  much  as  a draft  or  a letter  of  in- 
structions; and  now  it  was  no  concern  of 
theirs  to  make,  or  meddle,  or  even  move. 
Neither  did  they  know  that  any  question 
could  arise  about  it ; for  they  were  a high- 
ly antiquated  firm,  of  most  rigid  respecta- 
bility, being  legal  advisers  to  the  Chapter 
of  York,  and  clerks  of  the  Prerogative 
Court,  and  able  to  charge  twice  as  much 
as  almost  any  other  firm,  and  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  poor  Jellicorse. 

Mr.  Jellicorse  had  been  most  skillful  and 
wary  in  sounding  these  deep  and  silent 
people  ; for  he  wanted  to  find  out  how 
much  they  knew,  without  letting  them 
suspect  that  there  was  anything  to  know. 
And  he  proved  an  old  woman's  will  gra- 
tis, or  at  least  put  it  down  to  those  who 
could  afford  it — because  nobody  meant  to 
have  it  proved — simply  for  the  sake  of  get- 
ting golden  contact  with  Messrs.  Akebo- 
rum,  Micklegate,  and  Brigant.  Right 
craftily  then  did  he  fetch  a young  member 
of  the  firm,  who  delighted  in  angling,  to 
take  his  holiday  at  Middleton,  and  fish  the 
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goodly  Tees  ; and  by  gentle  and  casual 
discourse  of  gossip,  in  hours  of  hospitality, 
out  of  him  he  hooked  and  landed  all  that 
his  firm  knew  of  the  Yordas  race.  Young 
Brigant  thought  it  natural  enough  that 
his  host,  as  the  lawyer  of  that  family,  and 
their  trusted  adviser  for  five-and-twenty 
years,  should  like  to  talk  over  things  of 
an  elder  date,  which  now  could  be  little 
more  than  trifles  of  genealogical  history. 
He  got  some  fine  fishing  and  good  dinners, 
and  found  himself  pleased  with  the  river 
and  the  town,  and  his  very  kind  host  and 
hostess ; and  it  came  into  his  head  that  if 
Miss  Emily  grew  up  as  pretty  and  lively 
as  she  promised  to  be,  he  might  do  worse 
than  marry  her,  and  open  a connection 
with  such  a fishing  station.  At  any  rate 
he. left  her  as  a “ chose  in  action,”  which 
might  be  reduced  into  possession  some 
fine  day. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Jor- 
das,  after  a long  and  muddy  ride,  sent 
word  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  master, 
for  a minute  or  two,  if  convenient.  The 
days  were  grown  short,  and  the  candles 
lit,  and  Mr.  Jellicorse  was  fast  asleep, 
having  had  a good  deal  to  get  through 
that  day,  including  an  excellent  supper. 
The  lawyer’s  wife  said:  “Let  him  call  in 
the  morning.  Business  is  over,  and  the 
office  is  closed.  Susanna,  your  master 
must  not  be  disturbed.”  But  the  master 
awoke,  and  declared  that  he  would  see 
him. 

Candles  were  set  in  the  study,  while 
Jordas  was  having  a trifle  of  refreshment ; 
and  when  he  came  in,  Mr.  Jellicorse  was 
there,  with  his  spectacles  on,  and  full  of 
business. 

“Asking  of  your  pardon,  Sir,  for  dis- 
turbing of  you  now,”  said  the  dogman, 
with  the  rain  upon  his  tarred  coat  shining, 
in  a little  course  of  drainage  from  his 
great  brown  beard,  “my  orders  wur  to 
lay  this  in  your  own  hand,  and  seek  an- 
swer to-morrow  by  dinner-time,  if  may 
be.” 

“ Master  Jordas,  you  shall  have  it,  if  it 
can  be.  Do  you  know  anybody  who  can 
promise  more  than  that  ?” 

“ Plenty,  Sir,  to  promise  it,  as  you  must 
know  by  this  time ; but  never  a body  to 
perform  so  much  as  half.  But  craving  of 
your  pardon  again,  and  separate,  I wud 
foin  spake  a word  or  two  of  myself.” 

“Certainly,  Jordas,  I shall  listen  with 
great  pleasure.  A fine -looking  fellow 
like  you  must  have  affairs.  And  the 


lady  ought  to  make  some  settlement.  It 
shall  all  be  done  for  you  at  half  price.” 

“No,  Sir,  it  is  none  o’  that  kind  of 
thing,”  the  dogman  answered,  with  a 
smile,  as  if  he  might  have  had  such  op- 
portunities, but  would  trouble  no  lawyer 
about  them ; “and  I get  too  much  of  half 
price  at  home.  It  is  about  my  ladies  I 
desire  to  make  speech.  They  keep  their 
business  too  tight,  master.” 

“Jordas,  you  have  been  well  taught 
and  trained ; and  you  are  a man  of  saga- 
city. Tell  me  faithfully  what  you  mean. 
It  shall  go  no  further.  And  it  may  be  of 
great  service  to  your  ladies.” 

“ It  is  not  much,  Master  Jellicoose ; and 
you  may  make  less  than  that  of  it.  But 
a lie  shud  be  met  and  knocked  doon,  Sir, 
according  to  my  opinion.” 

“Certainly,  Jordas,  when  an  action 
will  not  lie ; and  sometimes  even  where  it 
does,  it  is  wise  to  commit  a defensible  as- 
sault, and  so  to  become  the  defendant. 
Jordas,  you  are  big  enough  to  do  that.” 

“Master  Jellicoose,  you  are  a pleasant 
man  ; but  you  twist  my  maning,  as  a 
lawyer  must.  They  all  does  it,  to  keep 
their  hand  in.  I am  speaking  of  the 
stories,  Sir,  that  is  so  much  about.  And 
I think  that  my  ladies  should  be  told  of 
them  right  out,  and  come  forward,  and 
lay  their  hands  on  them.  The  Yordases 
always  did  wrong,  of  old  time ; but  they 
never  was  afraid  to  jump  on  it.” 

“My  friend,  you  speak  in  parables. 
What  stories  have  arisen  to  be  jumped 
upon  ?” 

“ Well,  Sir,  for  one  thing,  they  do  tell 
that  the  proper  owner  of  the  property  is 
Sir  Duncan,  now  away  in  India.  A man 
hath  come  home  who  knows  him  well, 
and  sayeth  that  he  is  like  a prince  out 
there,  with  command  of  a country  twice 
as  big  as  Great  Britain,  and  they  up  and 
made  ‘Sir  Duncan’  of  him,  by  his  duty 
to  the  king.  And  if  he  cometh  home,  all 
must  fall  before  him.” 

“Even  the  law  of  the  land,  I suppose, 
and  the  will  of  his  own  father.  Pretty 
well,  so  far,  Jordas.  And  what  next  ?” 

“Nought,  Sir,  nought.  But  I thought 
I wur  duty-bound  to  tell  you  that.  What 
is  women  before  a man  Yordas  ?” 

“ My  good  friend,  we  will  not  despair. 
But  you  are  keeping  back  something;  I 
know  it  by  your  feet.  You  are  duty- 
bound  to  tell  me  every  word  now,  Jor- 
das.” 

‘ * The  lawyers  is  the  devil,  ” said  the  dog- 
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man  to  himself;  and  being  quite  used  to 
this  reflection,  Mr.  Jellicorse  smiled  and 
nodded ; “ but  if  you  must  have  it  all,  Sir, 
it  is  no  more  than  this.  Jack  o’  the 
Smithies,  as  is  to  marry  Sally  o’  Will  o’ 
the  Wallhead,  is  to  have  the  lease  of 
Shipboro’  farm,  and  he  is  the  man  as 
hath  told  it  all.” 

“Very  well.  We  will  wish  him  good 
luck  with  his  farm,”  Mr.  Jellicorse  an- 
swered, cheerfully;  ‘‘and  what  is  even 
rarer  nowadays,  I fear,  good  luck  of  his 
wife.  Master  Jordas.” 

But  as  soon  as  the  sturdy  retainer  was 
gone,  and  the  sound  of  his  heavy  boots 
had  died  away,  Mr.  Jellicorse  shook  his 
head  very  gravely,  and  said,  as  he  opened 
and  looked  through  his  packet,  which 
confirmed  the  words  of  Jordas,  “Sad  in- 
discretion— want  of  legal  knowledge — 
headstrong  women — the  very  way  to  spoil 
it  all ! My  troubles  are  beginning,  and  I 
had  better  go  to  bed.” 

His  good  wife  seconded  this  wise  re- 
solve : and  without  further  parley  it  was 
put  into  effect,  and  proclaimed  to  be  suc- 
cessful by  a symphony  of  snores.  For 
this  is  the  excellence  of  having  other  peo- 
ple's cares  to  carry  (with  the  carriage  well 
paid),  that  they  sit  very  lightly  on  the 
springs  of  sleep.  That  well-balanced  ve- 
hicle rolls  on  smoothly,  without  jerk,  or 
jar,  or  kick,  so  long  as  it  travels  over 
alien  land. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Jellicorse  was  up 
to  anything,  legitimate,  legal,  and  likely 
to  be  paid  for.  Not  that  he  would  stir 
half  the  breadth  of  one  wheat  corn,  even 
for  the  sake  of  his  daily  bread,  from  the 
straight  and  strict  line  of  integrity.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  about  that  long 
ago,  not  only  from  natural  virtue,  strong 
and  dominant  as  that  was,  but  also  by 
dwelling  on  his  high  repute,  and  the  solid 
foundations  of  character.  He  scarcely 
knew  anybody,  when  he  came  to  think  of 
it,  capable  of  taking  such  a lofty  course ; 
but  that  simply  confirmed  him  in  his  stern 
resolve  to  do  what  was  right  and  expe- 
dient. 

It  was  quite  one  o’clock  before  Jack  o’ 
the  Smithies  rang  the  bell  to  see  about  his 
lease.  He  ought  to  have  done  it  two 
hours  sooner,  if  he  meant  to  become  a hum- 
ble tenant ; and  the  lawyer,  although  he 
had  plentyr  to  do  of  other  people’s  busi- 
ness, looked  upon  this  as  a very  bad  sign. 
Then  be  read  his  letter  of  instructions 
once  more , and  could  not  but  admire  the 


nice  brevity  of  these,  and  the  skillful 
style  of  hinting  much  and  declaring  very 
little. 

For  after  giving  full  particulars  about 
the  farm,  and  the  rent,  and  the  covenants 
required,  Mistress  Yordas  proceeded  thus : 

“ The  new  tenant  is  the  son  of  a former 
occupant,  who  proved  to  be  a remarkably 
honest  man,  in  a case  of  strong  temptation. 
As  happens  too  often  with  men  of  probity, 
he  was  misled  and  made  bankrupt,  and 
died  about  twelve  years  ago,  I think. 
Please  to  verify  this  by  reference.  The 
late  tenant  was  his  nephew,  and  has  never 
perceived  the  necessity  of  paying  rent. 
We  have  been  obliged  to  distrain,  as  you 
know;  and  I wish  John  Smithies  to  buy 
in  what  he  pleases.  He  has  saved  some 
capital  in  India,  where  I am  told  that  he 
fought  most  gallantly.  Singular  to  say, 
he  has  met  with,  and  perhaps  served  un- 
der, our  lamented  and  lost  brother  Dun- 
can, of  whom  and  his  family  he  may  give 
us  interesting  particulars.  You  know 
how  this  neighborhood  excels  in  idle  talk, 
and  if  John  Smithies  becomes  our  tenant, 
his  discourse  must  be  confined  to  his  own 
business.  But  he  must  not  hesitate  to  im- 
part to  you  any  facts  you  may  think  it 
right  to  ask  about.  Jordas  will  bring  us 
your  answer,  under  seal.” 

“Skillfully  put,  up  to  that  last  word, 
which  savors  too  much  of  teaching  me 
my  own  business.  Aberthaw,  are  you 
quite  ready  with  that  lease  ? It  is  wanted 
rather  in  a hurry.” 

As  Mr.  Jellicorse  thought  the  former, 
and  uttered  the  latter  part  of  these  words, 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  fidgety. 
He  had  put  on  superior  clothes  to  get  up 
with;  and  the  clerks  had  whispered  to 
one  another  that  it  must  be  his  wedding 
day,  and  ought  to  end  in  a half-holiday 
all  round,  and  be  chalked  thenceforth  on 
the  calendar;  but  instead  of  being  joyful 
and  jocular,  like  a man  who  feels  a saving 
Providence  over  him,  the  lawyer  was  as 
dismal,  and  unsettled  and  splenetic,  as  a 
prophet  on  the  brink  of  wedlock.  But 
the  very  last  thing  that  he  ever  dreamed 
of  doubting  was  his  power  to  turn  this  old 
soldier  inside  out. 

Jack  o’  the  Smithies  was  announced  at 
last;  and  the  lawyer,  being  vexed  with 
him  for  taking  such  a time,  resolved  to  let 
him  take  a little  longer,  and  kept  him 
waiting,  without  any  bread  and  cheese, 
for  nearly  half  an  hour.  The  wisdom  of 
doing  this  depended  on  the  character  of 
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the  man,  and  the  state  of  his  finances. 
And  both  of  these  being  strong  enough  to 
stand,  to  keep  him  so  long  on  his  legs  was 
unwise.  At  last  he  came  in,  a very 
sturdy  sort  of  fellow,  thinking  no  atom 
the  less  of  himself  because  some  of  his 
anatomy  was  honorably  gone. 

“Servant,  Sir,”  he  said,  making  a sa- 
lute ; “I  had  orders  to  come  to  you  about 
a little  lease.” 

“Right,  my  man,  I remember  now. 
You  are  thinking  of  taking  to  your  fa- 
ther’s farm,  after  knocking  about  for  some 
years  in  foreign  parts.  Ah,  nothing  like 
old  England  after  all.  And  to  tread  the 
ancestral  soil,  and  cherish  the  old  asso- 
ciations, and  to  nurture  a virtuous  family 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  to  be  ready 
with  the  rent — ” 

“Rent  is  too  high,  Sir;  I must  have 
five  pounds  off.  It  ought  to  be  ten,  by 
right.  Cousin  Joe  has  taken  all  out,  and 
put  nought  in.” 

“John  o’  the  Smithies,  you  astonish 
me.  I have  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  the  rent  is  far  too  low.  I have  no 
instructions  to  reduce  it.” 

“Then  I must  try  for  another  farm, 
Sir.  I can  have  one  of  better  land,  under 
Sir  Walter;  only  I seemed  to  hold  on  to 
the  old  place;  and  my  Sally  likes  to  be 
under  the  old  ladies.” 

4 4 Old  ladies ! J ack,  what  are  you  come 
to  ? Beautiful  ladies  in  the  prime  of  life 
— but  perhaps  they  would  be  old  in  India. 
I fear  that  you  have  not  learned  much  be- 
havior. But  at  any  rate  you  ought  to 
know  your  own  mind.  Is  it  your  inten- 
tion to  refuse  so  kind  an  offer  (which  was 
only  made  for  your  father’s  sake,  and  to 
please  your  faithful  Sally)  simply  because 
another  of  your  family  has  not  been  hon- 
est in  his  farming  ?” 

44 1 never  have  took  it  in  that  way  be- 
fore,” the  steady  old  soldier  answered, 
showing  that  rare  phenomenon,  the  dawn 
of  a new  opinion  upon  a stubborn  face. 
‘‘Give  me  a bit  to  turn  it  over  in  my 
mind,  Sir.  Lawyers  be  so  quick,  and  so 
nimble,  and  all -cornered.” 

4 4 Turn  it  over  fifty  times,  Master  Smith- 
ies. We  have  no  wish  to  force  the  farm 
upon  you.  Take  a pinch  of  snuff,  to  help 
your  sense  of  justice.  Or  if  you  would 
like  a pipe,  go  and  have  it  in  my  kitchen. 
And  if  you  are  hungry,  cook  will  give  you 
eggs  and  bacon.” 

44  No,  Sir;  I am  very  much  obliged  to 
you.  I never  make  much  o’  my  think- 


I ing.  I go  by  what  the  Lord  sends  right 
inside  o’  me,  whenever  I have  decent  folk 
to  deal  with.  And  spite  of  your  cloth, 
Sir,  you  have  a honest  look.” 

“You  deserve  another  pinch  of  snuff 
for  that.  Master  Smithies,  you  have  a 
gift  of  putting  hard  things  softly.  But 
this  is  not  business.  Is  your  mind  made 
up  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.  I will  take  the  farm,  at  full 
rent,  if  the  covenants  are  to  my  liking. 
They  must  be  on  both  sides — both  sides, 
mind  you.” 

Mr.  Jellicorse  smiled  as  he  began  to 
read  the  draft  prepared  from  a very  an- 
cient form  which  was  firmly  established 
on  the  Scargate  Hall  estates.  The  cove- 
nants, as  usual,  were  all  upon  one  side, 
the  lessee  being  bound  to  a multitude  of 
things,  and  the  lessor  to  little  more  than 
acceptance  of  the  rent.  But  such  a re- 
sult is  in  the  nature  of  the  case.  Yet 
Jack  o’  the  Smithies  was  not  well  con- 
tent. In  him  true  Yorkshire  stubborn- 
ness was  multiplied  by  the  dogged  tena- 
city of  a British  soldier,  and  the  aggre- 
gate raised  to  an  unknown  power  by  the 
efforts  of  shrewd  ignorance;  and  at  last 
the  lawyer  took  occasion  to  say, 

“Master  John  Smithies,  you  are  wor- 
thy to  serve  under  the  colors  of  a Yor- 
das.” 

“That  I have,  Sir,  that  I have,”  cried 
the  veteran,  taken  unawares,  and  shaking 
the  stump  of  his  arm  in  proof;  “I  have 
served  under  Sir  Duncan  Yordas,  who 
will  come  home  some  day  and  claim  his 
own ; and  he  won’t  want  no  covenants  of 
me.” 

“You  can  not  have  served  under  Dun- 
can Yordas,”  Mr.  Jellicorse  answered, 
with  a smile  of  disbelief,  craftily  rousing 
the  pugnacity  of  the  man;  “because  he 
was  not  even  in  the  army  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  any  other  army.  I mean,  of 
course,  unless  there  was  some  other  Dun- 
can Yordas.” 

“Tell  me!”  Jack  o’  Smithies  almost 
shouted — “tell  me  about  Duncan  Yor- 
das, indeed ! Who  he  was,  and  what  he 
wasn’t ! And  what  do  lawyers  know  of 
such  things  ? Why,  you  might  have  to 
command  a regiment,  and  read  covenants 
to  them  out  there ! Sir  Duncan  was  not 
our  colonel,  nor  our  captain ; but  we  was 
under  his  orders  all  the  more;  and  well 
he  knew  how  to  give  them.  Not  one  in 
fifty  of  us  was  white ; but  he  made  us  all 
as  good  as  white  men;  and  the  enemy 
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never  saw  the  color  of  our  backs.  I wish 
I was  out  there  again,  I do,  and  would 
have  staid,  but  for  being  hoarse  of  com- 
bat; though  the  fault  was  never  in  my 
throat,  but  in  my  arm.  ” 

“There  is  no  fault  in  your  throat,  John 
Smithies,  except  that  it  is  a great  deal  too 
loud.  I am  sorry  for  Sally,  with  a tem- 
per such  as  yours.” 

“That  shows  how  much  you  know 
about  it  I never  lose  my  temper,  with- 
out I hearken  lies.  And  for  you  to  go 
and  say  that  I never  saw  Sir  Duncan — ” 

“I  said  nothing  of  the  kind,  my  friend. 
But  you  did  not  come  here  to  talk  about 
Duncan,  or  Captain,  or  Colonel,  or  Nabob, 
or  Rajah,  or  whatever  potentate  he  may 
be — of  him  we  desire  to  know  nothing 
more — a man  who  ran  away,  and  dis- 
graced his  family,  and  killed  his  poor  fa- 
ther, knows  better  than  ever  to  set  his 
foot  on  Scargate  land  again.  You  talk 
about  having  a lease  from  him,  a man 
with  fifty  wives,  I dare  say,  and  a hun- 
dred children!  We  all  know  what  they 
are  out  there.” 

There  are  very  few  tricks  of  the  human 
face  divine  more  forcibly  expressive  of 
contempt  than  the  lowering  of  the  eye- 
lids so  that  only  a narrow  streak  of  eye 
is  exposed  to  the  fellow-mortal,  and  that 
streak  fixed  upon  him  steadfastly ; and 
the  contumely  is  intensified  when  (as  in 
the  present  instance)  the  man  who  does 
it  is  gifted  with  yellow  lashes  on  the  un- 
der lid.  Jack  o’  the  Smithies  treated  Mr. 
Jellicorse  to  a gaze  of  this  sort;  and  the 
lawyer,  whose  wrath  had  been  feigned, 
to  rouse  the  other’s,  and  so  extract  full 
information,  began  to  feel  his  own  tem- 
per rise.  And  if  Jack  had  known  when 
to  hold  his  tongue,  he  must  have  had  the 
best  of  it.  But  the  lawyer  knew  this,  and 
the  soldier  did  not. 

“Master  Jellicorse,”  said  the  latter, 
with  his  forehead  deeply  wrinkled,  and 
his  eyes  now  opened  to  their  widest,  “in 
saying  of  that  you  make  a liar  of  your- 
self. Lease  or  no  lease — that  you  do. 
Leasing  stands  for  lying  in  the  Bible,  and 
a’  seemetli  to  do  the  same  thing  in  York- 
shire. Fifty  wives,  and  a hundred  chil- 
dren! Sir  Duncan  hath  had  one  wife, 
and  lost  her,  through  the  Neljan  fever 
and  her  worry;  and  a Yorkshire  lady,  as 
you  might  know — and  never  hath  he 
cared  to  look  at  any  woman  since. 
There  now,  what  you  make  of  that — you 
lawyers  that  make  out  every  man  a rake, 


and  every  woman  a light  o’  love  ? Get 
along!  I hate  the  lot  o’  you.” 

“What  a strange  character  you  are! 
You  must  have  had  jungle  fever,  I should 
think.  No,  Diana,  there  is  no  danger” 
— for  Jack  o’  the  Smithies  had  made  such 
a noise  that  Mrs.  Jellicorse  got  frightened 
and  ran  in:  “ this  poor  man  has  only  one 
arm;  and  if  he  had  two,  he  could  not 
hurt  me,  even  if  he  wished  it.  Be  pleased 
to  withdraw,  Diana.  John  Smithies,  you 
have  simply  made  a fool  of  yourself.  I 
have  not  said  a word  against  Sir  Duncan 
Yordas,  or  his  wife,  or  his  son — ” 

“He  hath  no  son,  I tell  you;  and  that 
was  partly  how  he  lost  his  wife.” 

“ Well,  then,  his  daughters,  I have  said 
no  harm  of  them.” 

“And  very  good  reason — because  he 
hath  none.  You  lawyers  think  you  are 
so  clever;  and  you  never  know  anything 
rightly.  Sir  Duncan  hath  himself  alone 
to  see  to,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
darkies  to  manage,  with  a score  of  British 
bayonets.  But  he  never  heedeth  of  the 
bayonets,  not  he.” 

“ I have  read  of  such  men,  but  I never 
saw  them,”  Mr.  Jellicorse  said,  as  if  think- 
ing to  himself ; “ I always  feel  doubt  about 
the  possibility  of  them.” 

“He  hath  ten  elephants,”  continued 
Soldier  Smithies,  resolved  to  crown  the 
pillar  of  his  wonders  while  about  it — 
“ ten  great  elephants  that  come  and  kneel 
before  him,  and  a thousand  men  ready  to 
run  to  his  thumb;  and  his  word  is  law — 
better  law  than  is  in  England — for  scores 
and  scores  of  miles  on  the  top  of  hun- 
dreds.” 

“Why  did  you  come  away,  John 
Smithies?  Why  did  you  leave  such  a 
great  prince,  and  come  home  ?” 

“Because  it  was  home,  Sir.  And  for 
sake  of  Sally.” 

‘ 4 There  is  some  sense  in  that,  my  friend. 
And  now  if  you  wish  to  make  a happy  life 
for  Sally,  you  will  do  as  I advise  you. 
Will  you  take  my  advice  ? My  time  is  of 
value;  and  I am  not  accustomed  to  waste 
my  words.” 

“ Well,  Sir,  I will  hearken  to  you.  No 
man  that  meaneth  it  can  say  more  than 
that.” 

“Jack  o’  the  Smithies,  you  are  acute. 
You  have  not  been  all  over  the  world  for 
nothing.  But  if  you  have  made  up  your 
mind  to  settle,  and  be  happy  in  your  na- 
tive ports,  one  thing  must  be  attended  to. 
It  is  a maxim  of  law,  time-honored  and 
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of  the  highest  authority,  that  the  tenant 
must  never  call  in  question  the  title  of  his 
landlord.  Before  attorning,  you  may  do 
so ; after  that  you  are  estopped.  Now  is 
it  or  is  it  not  your  wish  to  become  the 
tenant  of  the  Smithies  farm,  which  your 
father  held  so  honorably  ? Farm  produce 
is  fetching  great  prices  now;  and  if  you 
refuse  this  offer,  we  can  have  a man,  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  who  will  give  my 
ladies  £10  more,  and  who  has  not  been  a 
soldier,  but  a farmer  all  his  life.” 

“Lawyer  Jellicorse,  I will  take  it;  for 
Sally  hath  set  her  heart  on  it ; and  I know 
every  crumple  of  the  ground  better  than 
the  wisest  farmer  doth.  Sir,  I will  sign 
the  articles.” 

“The  lease  will  be  engrossed  by  next 
market  day;  and  the  sale  will  be  stopped 
until  you  have  taken  whatever  you  wish 
at  a valuation.  But  remember  what  I 
said— you  are  not  to  go  prating  about  this 
wonderful  Sir  Duncan,  who  is  never  like- 
ly to  come  home,  if  he  lives  in  such  grand 
state  out  there,  and  who  is  forbidden  by 
his  father’s  will  from  taking  an  acre  of 
the  property.  And  as  he  has  no  heirs, 
and  is  so  wealthy,  it  can  not  matter  much 
to  him.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  the  soldier;  “but 
he  might  love  to  come  home,  as  all  our 
folk  in  India  do;  and  if  he  doth,  I will 
not  deny  him.  I tell  you  fairly,  Master 
Jellicorse.” 

“I  like  you  for  being  an  outspoken 
man,  and  true  to  those  who  have  used 
you  well.  You  could  do  him  no  good, 
and  you  might  do  harm  to  others,  and 
unsettle  simple  minds,  by  going  on  about 
him  among  the  tenants.” 

“ His  name  hath  never  crossed  my  lips 
till  now,  and  shall  not  again  without  good 
cause.  Here  is  my  hand  upon  it,  Master 
Lawyer.” 

The  lawyer  shook  hands  with  him  heart- 
ily, for  he  could  not  but  respect  the  man 
for  his  sturdiness  and  sincerity.  And 
when  Jack  was  gone,  Mr.  Jellicorse  play- 
ed with  his  spectacles  and  his  snuff-box 
for  several  minutes  before  he  could  make 
up  his  mind  how  to  deal  with  the  matter. 
Then  hearing  the  solid  knock  of  Jordas, 
who  was  bound  to  take  horse  for  Scargate 
House  pretty  early  at  this  time  of  year 
(with  the  weakening  of  the  day  among  the 
mountains),  he  lost  a few  moments  in  con- 
fusion. The  dogman  could  not  go  with- 
out any  answer;  and  how  was  any  good 
answer  to  be  given  in  half  an  hour,  at  the 


| utmost  ? A time  had  been  when  the  law- 
yer studied  curtness  and  precision  under 
minds  of  abridgment  in  London.  But 
the  more  he  had  labored  to  introduce  rash 
brevity  into  Yorkshire,  and  to  cut  away 
nine  words  out  of  ten,  when  all  the  ten 
meant  one  thing  only,  the  more  of  con- 
tempt for  his  ignorance  he  won,  and  the 
less  money  he  made  out  of  it.  And  no 
sooner  did  he  marry  than  he  was  forced 
to  give  up  that,  and,  like  a respectable 
butcher,  put  in  every  pennyweight  of  fat 
that  could  be  charged  for.  Thus  had  he 
thriven  and  grown  like  a goodly  deed  of 
fine  amplification;  and  if  he  had  made 
Squire  Philip’s  will  now,  it  would  scarcely 
have  gone  into  any  breast  pocket.  Un- 
luckily it  is  an  easier  thing  to  make  a 
man’s  will  than  to  carry  it  out,  even 
though  fortune  be  favorable. 

In  the  present  case  obstacles  seemed  to 
be  arising  which  might  at  any  moment 
require  great  skill  and  tact  to  surmount 
them;  and  the  lawyer,  hearing  Jordas 
striding  to  and  fro  impatiently  in  the 
waiting-room,  was  fain  to  win  time  for 
consideration  by  writing  a short  note  to 
say  that  he  proposed  to  wait  upon  the  la- 
dies the  very  next  day.  For  he  had  im- 
portant news  which  seemed  expedient  to 
discuss  with  them.  In  the  mean  time  he 
begged  them  not  to  be  at  all  uneasy,  for 
his  news  upon  the  whole  was  propitious. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

JACK  AND  JILL  GO  DOWN  THE  GILL. 

Upon  a little  beck  that  runs  away  into 
the  Lune,  which  is  a tributary  of  the  Tees, 
there  stood  at  this  time  a small  square 
house  of  gray  stone,  partly  greened  with 
moss,  or  patched  with  drip,  and  opening 
to  the  sun  with  small  dark  windows.  It 
looked  as  if  it  never  could  be  warm  in- 
side, by  sunshine  or  by  fire-glow,  and 
cared  not,  although  it  was  the  only  house 
for  miles,  whether  it  were  peopled  or 
stood  empty.  But  this  cold,  hard-look- 
ing place  just  now  was  the  home  of  some 
hot  and  passionate  hearts. 

The  people  were  poor;  and  how  they 
made  their  living  would  have  been  a mys- 
tery to  their  neighbors,  if  there  had  been 
any.  They  rented  no  land,  and  they  fol- 
lowed no  trade,  and  they  took  no  alms  by 
hand  or  post ; for  the  begging-letter  sys- 
tem was  not  yet  invented.  For  the  house 
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itself  they  paid  a small  rent,  which  Jor- 
das  received  on  behalf  of  his  ladies,  and 
always  found  it  ready ; and  that  being  so, 
he  had  nothing  more  to  ask,  and  never 
meddled  with  them.  They  had  been  there 
before  he  came  into  office,  and  it  was  not 
his  place  to  seek  into  their  history;  and 
if  it  had  been,  he  would  not  have  done  it. 
For  his  sympathies  were  (as  was  natural 
and  native  to  a man  so  placed)  with  all 
outsiders,  and  the  people  who  compress 
into  one  or  two  generations  that  igno- 
rance of  lineage  which  some  few  families 
strive  to  defer,  for  centuries,  showing 
thereby  unwise  insistence,  if  latter-day 
theories  are  correct. 

But  if  Master  Jordas  knew  little  of  these 
people,  somebody  else  knew  more  about 
them,  and  perhaps  too  much  about  one 
of  them.  Lancelot  Carnaby,  still  called 
“Pet,”  in  one  of  those  rushes  after  ran- 
dom change  which  the  wildness  of  his 
nature  drove  upon  him,  had  ridden  his 
pony  to  a stand  still  on  the  moor  one  sul- 
try day  of  that  August.  No  pity  or  care 
for  the  pony  had  he,  but  plenty  of  both 
for  his  own  dear  self.  The  pony  might 
be  left  for  the  crows  to  pick  his  bones,  so 
far  as  mattered  to  Pet  Carnaby;  but  it 
mattered  very  greatly  to  a boy  like  him 
to  have  to  go  home  upon  his  own  legs. 
Long  exertion  was  hateful  to  him,  though 
he  loved  quick  difficulty ; for  he  was  one 
of  the  many  who  combine  activity  with 
laziness.  And  while  he  was  wondering 
what  he  should  do,  and  worrying  the  fine 
little  animal,  a wave  of  the  wind  carried 
into  his  ear  the  brawling  of  a beck,  like 
the  humming  of  a hive.  The  boy  had 
forgotten  that  the  moor  just  here  was 
broken  by  a narrow  glen,  engrooved  with 
sliding  water. 

Now  with  all  his  strength,  which  was 
not  much,  he  tugged  the  panting  and 
limping  little  horse  to  the  flat  breach, 
and  then  down  the  steep  of  the  gill,  and 
let  him  walk  into  the  water  and  begin  to 
slake  off  a little  of  the  crust  of  thirst. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  see  him  preparing 
to  rejoice  in  large  crystal  draughts  (which 
his  sobs  had  first  forbidden)  than  he  jerk- 
ed him  with  the  bit,  and  made  a bad  kick 
at  him,  because  he  could  bear  to  see  noth- 
ing happy.  The  pony  had  sense  enough 
to  reply,  weary  as  he  was,  with  a stron- 
ger kick,  which  took  Master  Lancelot  in 
the  knee,  and  discouraged  him  for  any 
further  contest.  Bully  as  he  was,  the 
boy  had  too  much  of  ancient  Yordas  pith 


in  him  to  howl,  or  cry,  or  even  whimper, 
but  sat  down  on  a little  ridge  to  nurse  his 
poor  knee,  and  meditate  revenge  against 
the  animal  with  hoofs.  Presently  pain 
and  wrath  combined  became  too  much 
for  the  weakness  of  his  frame,  and  he  fell 
back  and  lay  upon  the  hard  ground  in  a 
fainting  fit. 

At  such  times,  as  everybody  said  (espe- 
cially those  whom  he  knocked  about  ink 
his  lively  moments),  this  boy  looked  won- 
derfully lovely.  His  features  were  almost 
perfect;  and  he  had  long  eyelashes  like 
an  Andalusian  girl,  and  cheeks  more  ex- 
quisite than  almost  any  doll’s,  a mouth 
of  fine  curve,  and  a chin  of  pert  round- 
ness, a neck  of  the  mould  that  once  was 
called  “Byronic,”  and  curly  dark  hair 
flying  all  around,  as  fine  as  the  very  best 
peruke.  In  a word,  he  was  just  what  a 
boy  ought  not  to  be,  who  means  to  be- 
come an  Englishman. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  opinion  of 
a creature  even  more  beautiful  than  he, 
in  the  truer  points  of  beauty.  Coming 
with  a pitcher  for  some  water  from  the 
beck,  Insie  of  the  Gill  (the  daughter  of 
Bat  and  Zilpie  of  the  Gill)  was  quite 
amazed  as  she  chanced  round  a niche  of 
the  bank  upon  this  image.  An  image 
fallen  from  the  sun,  she  thought  it,  or 
at  any  rate  from  some  part  of  heaven, 
until  she  saw  the  pony,  who  was  testing 
the  geology  of  the  district  by  the  flavor 
of  its  herbage.  Then  Insie  knew  that 
here  was  a mortal  boy,  not  dead,  but  sadly 
wounded ; and  she  drew  her  short  striped 
kirtle  down,  because  her  shapely  legs  were 
bare. 

Lancelot  Carnaby,  coming  to  himself 
(which  was  a poor  return  for  him),  open- 
ed his  large  brown  eyes,  and  saw  a beau- 
tiful girl  looking  at  him.  As  their  eyes 
met,  his  insolent  languor  fell — for  he  gen- 
erally awoke  from  these  weak  lapses  into 
a slow  persistent  rage— and  wonder  and 
unknown  admiration  moved  something 
in  his  nature  that  had  never  moved  be- 
fore. His  words,  however,  were  scarcely 
up  to  the  high  mark  of  the  moment. 
“Who  are  you  ?”  was  all  he  said. 

“I  am  called  ‘Insie  of  the  Gill.’  My 
father  is  Bat  of  the  Gill,  and  my  mother 
Zilpie  of  the  Gill.  You  must  be  a stran- 
ger, not  to  know  us.” 

4 ‘ I never  heard  of  you  in  all  my  life ; al- 
though you  seem  to  be  living  on  my  land. 
All  the  land  about  here  belongs  to  me ; 
though  my  mother  has  it  for  a little  time.” 
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“I  did  not  know,”  she  answered,  softly, 
and  scarcely  thinking  what  she  said, 4 4 that 
the  land  belonged  to  anybody,  besides  the 
birds  and  animals.  And  is  the  water 
yours  as  well  ?” 

44  Yes ; every  drop  of  it,  of  course.  But 
you  are  quite  welcome  to  a pitcherful.”  | 
This  was  the  rarest  affability  of  Pet;  and 
he  expected  extraordinary  thanks. 

But  Insie  looked  at  him  with  surprise. 
44 1 am  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  she 
said ; 44  but  I never  asked  any  one  to  give 
it  me,  unless  it  is  the  beck  itself ; and  the 
beck  never  seems  to  grudge  it.” 

44  You  are  not  like  anybody  I ever  saw. 
You  speak  very  different  from  the  people 
about  here;  and  you  look  very  different 
ten  times  over.” 

Insie  reddened  at  his  steadfast  gaze,  and 
turned  her  sweet  soft  face  away.  And 
yet  she  wanted  to  know  more.  4 ( Differ- 
ent means  a great  many  things.  Do  you 
mean  that  I look  better,  or  worse  ?” 

4 4 Better,  of  course ; fifty  thousand  times 
better!  Why,  you  look  like  a beautiful 
lady.  I tell  you,  I have  seen  hundreds  of 
ladies ; perhaps  you  haven’t,  but  I have. 
And  you  look  better  than  all  of  them.” 

44  You  say  a great  deal  that  you  do  not 
think,”  Insie  answered,  quietly,  yet  turn- 
ing round  to  show  her  face  again.  “I 
have  heard  that  gentlemen  always  do; 
and  I suppose  that  you  are  a young  gen- 
tleman.” 

“I  should  hope  so  indeed.  Don’t  you 
know  who  I am  ? I am  Lancelot  Yordas 
Carnaby.” 

44  Why,  you  look  quite  as  if  you  could 
stop  the  river,”  she  answered,  with  a 
laugh,  though  she  felt  his  grandeur.  44 1 
suppose  you  consider  me  nobody  at  all. 
But  I must  get  my  water.” 

“You  shall  not  carry  water.  4 4 You 
are  much  too  pretty.  I will  carry  it  for 
you.” 

Pet  was  not  “introspective;”  otherwise 
he  must  have  been  astonished  at  himself. 
His  mother  and  aunt  would  have  doubted 
their  own  eyes  if  they  had  beheld  this 
most  dainty  of  the  dainty,  and  mischiev- 
ous of  the  mischievous  (with  pain  and 
passion  for  the  moment  vanquished),  care- 
fully carrying  an  old  brown  pitcher.  Yet 
this  he  did,  and  wonderfully  well,  as  he 
believed;  though  Insie  only  laughed  to 
see  him.  For  he  had  on  the  loveliest 
gaiters  in  the  world,  of  thin  white  buck- 
skin with  agate  buttons,  and  breeches  of 
silk,  and  a long  brocaded  waistcoat,  and  a 


short  coat  of  rich  purple  velvet,  also  a 
riding  hat  with  a gray  ostrich  plume. 
And  though  he  had  very  little  calf  inside 
his  gaiters,  and  not  much  chest  to  fill  out 
his  wqistcoat,  and  narrower  shoulders 
than  a velvet  coat  deserved,  it  would  have 
been  manifest,  even  to  a tailor,  that  the 
boy  had  lineal,  if  not  lateral,  right  to  his 
rich  habiliments. 

Insie  of  the  Gill  (who  seemed  not  to  be 
of  peasant  birth,  though  so  plainly  dress- 
ed), came  gently  down  the  steep  brook- 
side  to  see  what  was  going  to  be  done  for 
her. 

She  admired  Lancelot,  both  for  bravery 
of  apparel  and  of  action ; and  she  longed 
to  know  how  he  would  get  a good  pitcher 
of  water  without  any  splash  upon  his 
clothes.  So  she  stood  behind  a little  bush, 
pretending  not  to  be  at  all  concerned,  but 
amused  at  having  her  work  done  for  her. 
But  Pet  was  too  sharp  to  play  cat’s-paw 
for  nothing. 

44  Smile,  and  say  4 thank  you,’  ” he  cried, 
44  or  I won’t  do  it.  I am  not  going  up  to 
my  middle  for  nothing;  I know  that  you 
want  to  laugh  at  me.” 

44  You  must  have  a very  low  middle,” 
said  Insie;  4 4 why,  it  never  comes  half 
way  to  my  knees.” 

“You  have  got  no  stockings,  and  no 
new  gaiters,”  Lancelot  answered,  reason- 
ably; and  then,  like  two  children,  they 
set  to  and  laughed,  till  the  gill  almost 
echoed  with  them. 

4 4 Why,  you’re  holding  the  mouth  of 
the  pitcher  down  stream!”  Insie  could 
hardly  speak  for  laughing.  4 4 Is  that  how 
you  go  to  fill  a pitcher  ?” 

44  Yes,  and  the  right  way  too,”  he  an- 
swered ; 4 4 the  best  water  always  comes  up 
the  eddies.  You  ought  to  be  old  enough 
to  know  that.” 

44 1 don’t  know  anything  at  all — except 
that  you  are  ruining  your  best  clothes.” 

“I  don’t  care  twopence  for  such  rub- 
bish. You  ought  to  see  me  on  a Sunday, 
Insie,  if  you  want  to  know  what  is  good. 
There,  you  never  drew  such  a pitcher  as 
that.  And  I believe  there  is  a fish  in  the 
bottom  of  it.” 

“Oh,  if  there  is  a fish,  let  me  have  him 
in  my  hands.  I can  nurse  a fish  on  dry 
land,  until  he  gets  quite  used  to  it.  Are 
you  sure  that  there  is  a little  fish  ?” 

4 4 No,  there  is  no  fish;  and  I am  soak- 
ing wet.  But  I never  care  what  anybody 
thinks  of  me.  If  they  say  what  I don’t 
like,  I kick  them.” 
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“Ah,  you  are  accustomed  to  have  your 
own  way.  That  any  one  might  know  by 
looking  at  you.  But  I have  got  a quan- 
tity of  work  to  do.  You  can  see  that  by 
my  fingers.” 

The  girl  made  a courtesy,  and  took  the 
pitcher  from  him,  because  he  was  knock- 
ing it  against  his  legs ; but  he  could  not 
be  angry  when  he  looked  into  her  eyes, 
though  the  habit  of  his  temper  made  him 
try  to  fume. 

“Do  you  know  what  I think?”  she 
said,  fixing  bright  hazel  eyes  upon  him; 
“I  think  that  you  are  very  passionate 
sometimes.” 

“ Well,  if  I am,  it  is  my  own  business. 
Who  told  you  anything  about  it  ? Who- 
ever it  was  shall  pay  out  for  it.”  . 

“Nobody  told  me,  Sir.  You  must  re- 
member that  I never  even  heard  of  your 
name  before.” 

4 4 Oh,  come,  I can’t  quite  take  down  that. 
Everybody  knows  me  for  fifty  miles  or 
more ; and  I don’t  care  what  they  think 
of  me.” 

“You  may  please  yourself  about  be- 
lieving me,”  she  answered,  without  con- 
cern about  it.  “No  one  who  knows  me 
doubts  my  word,  though  I am  not  known 
for  even  five  miles  away.” 

“ What  an  extraordinary  girl  you  are! 
You  say  things  on  purpose  to  provoke 
me.  Nobody  ever  does  that ; they  are 
only  too  glad  to  keep  me  in  a good  tem- 
per.” 

“If  you  are  like  that,  Sir,  I, had  better 
run  away.  My  father  will  be  home  in 
about  an  hour,  and  he  might  think  that 
you  had  no  business  here.” 

“ I ! No  business  upon  my  own  land ! 
This  place  must  be  bewitched,  I think. 
There  is  a witch  upon  the  moors,  I know, 
who  can  take  almost  any  shape ; but— but 
they  say  she  is  three  hundred  years  of  age, 
or  more.” 

“Perhaps,  then,  I am  bewitched,”  said 
Insie ; “or  why  should  I stop  to  talk  with 
you,  who  are  only  a rude  boy,  after  all, 
even  according  to  your  own  account  ?” 

“Well,  you  can  go  if  you  like.  I sup- 
pose you  live  in  that  queer  little  place 
down  there?” 

“The  house  is  quite  good  enough  for 
me  and  my  father  and  mother  and  brother 
Maunder.  Good-by ; and  please  never  to 
come  here  again.” 

“You  don’t  understand  me.  I have 
made  you  cry.  Oh,  Insie,  let  me  have 
hold  of  your  hand.  I would  rather  make 


anybody  cry  than  you.  I never  liked 
anybody  so  before.” 

“Cry,  indeed!  Who  ever  heard  me 
cry  ? It  is  the  way  you  splashed  the  water 
up.  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  crying  for  a 
stranger.  Good-by,  now;  and  go  to  your 
great  people.  You  say  that  you  are  bad ; 
and  I fear  it  is  too  true.” 

“ I am  not  bad  at  all.  It  is  only  what 
everybody  says,  because  I never  want  to 
please  them.  But  I want  to  please  you. 
I would  give  anything  to  do  it;  if  you 
would  only  tell  me  how.” 

The  girl  having  cleverly  dried  her  eyes, 
poured  all  their  bright  beauty  upon  him, 
and  the  heart  of  the  youth  was  enlarged 
with  a new,  very  sweet,  and  most  timor- 
ous feeling.  Then  his  dark  eyes  dropped, 
and  he  touched  her  gently,  and  only  said, 
“ Don’t  go  away.” 

“ But  I must  go  away,”  Insie  answered, 
with  a blush,  and  a look  as  of  more  tears 
lurking  in  her  eyes.  4 4 1 have  stopped  too 
long;  I must  go  away  at  once.” 

“ But  when  may  I come  again  ? I will 
hold  you,  and  fight  for  you  with  every- 
body in  the  world,  unless  you  tell  me 
when  to  come  again.” 

“Hush!  I am  quite  ashamed  to  hear 
you  talk  so.  I am  a poor  girl,  and  you 
a great  young  gentleman.” 

“ Never  mind  that.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Would  you  like  to  make 
me  miserable,  and  a great  deal  more  wick- 
ed than  I ever  was  before  ? Do  you  hate 
me  so  much  as  all  that,  Insie  ?” 

4 4 No.  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me. 
Only  my  father  would  be  angry,  I am 
sure;  and  my  brother  Maunder  is  dread- 
ful. They  all  go  away  every  other  Fri- 
day, and  that  is  the  only  free  time  I have.” 

“Every  other  Friday!  What  a long- 
time,  to  be  sure ! Won’t  you  come  again 
for  water  this  day  fortnight  ?” 

“Yes;  I come  for  water  three  or  four 
times  every  day.  But  if  they  were  to  see 
you,  they  would  kill  you  first,  and  then 
lock  me  up  forever.  The  only  wise  plan 
is  for  you  to  come  no  more.” 

“You  can  not  be  thinking  for  a mo- 
ment what  you  say.  I will  tell  you 
what;  if  you  don’t  come,  I will  march  up 
to  the  house,  and  beat  the  door  in.  The 
landlord  can  do  that,  according  to  law.” 

4 4 If  you  care  at  all  for  me,”  said  Insie, 
looking  as  if  she  had  known  him  for  ten 
years,  “you  will  do  exactly  what  I tell 
you.  You  will  think  no  more  about  me 
for  a fortnight;  and  then  if  you  fancy 
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that  I can  do  you  good  by  advice  about 
your  bad  temper,  or  by  teaching  you  how 
to  plait  reeds  for  a hat,  and  how  to  fill  a 
pitcher — perhaps  I might  be  able  to  come 
down  the  gill  again.” 

“I  wish  it  was  to-morrow.  I shall 
count  the  days.  But  be  sure  to  come 
early,  if  they  go  away  all  day.  I shall 
bring  my  dinner  with  me ; and  you  shall 
have  the  first  help,  and  I will  carve. 
But  I should  like  one  thing  before  I go ; 
and  it  is  the  first  time  I ever  asked  any- 
body, though  they  ask  me  often  enough, 
I can  tell  you.” 

“ What  would  you  like  ? You  seem  to 
me  to  be  always  wanting  something.” 

44  I should  like  very  much — very  much 
indeed— just  to  give  you  one  kiss,  Insie.” 

“It  can  not  be  thought  of  for  a mo- 
ment,” she  replied ; “and  the  first  time  of 
my  ever  seeing  you,  Sir !” 

Before  he  could  reason  in  favor  of  a 
privilege  which  goes  proverbially  by  fa- 
vor, the  young  maid  was  gone  upon  the 
winding  path,  with  the  pitcher  truly  bal- 
anced on  her  well-tressed  head.  Then 
Pet  sat  down  and  watched  her;  and  she 
turned  round  in  the  distance,  and  waved 
him  a kiss  at  decorous  interval. 

Not  more  than  three  days  after  this, 
Mrs.  Carnaby  came  into  the  drawing- 
room with  a hasty  step,  and  a web  of  wrin- 
kles upon  her  generally  smooth,  white 
forehead. 

“Eliza,”  asked  her  sister,  “what  has 
put  you  out  so  ? That  chair  is  not  very 
strong,  and  you  are  rather  heavy.  Do 
you  call  that  gracefully  sinking  on  a seat, 
as  we  used  to  learn  the  way  to  do  at 
school  ?” 

“No,  I do  not  call  it  anything  of  the 
kind.  And  if  I am  heavy,  I only  keep 
my  heart  in  countenance,  Philippa.  You 
know  not  the  anxieties  of  a mother.” 

“I  am  thankful  to  say  that  I do  not.  I 
have  plenty  of  larger  cares  to  attend  to,  as 
well  as  the  anxieties  of  an  aunt  and  sister. 
But  what  is  this  new  maternal  care  ?” 

“Poor  Pet’s  illness— his  serious  illness. 
I am  surprised  that  you  have  not  noticed 
it,  Philippa;  it  seems  so  unkind  of  you.” 

4 4 There  can  not  be  anything  much  amiss 
with  him.  I never  saw  any  one  eat  a bet- 
ter breakfast.  What  makes  you  fancy 
that  the  boy  must  be  unwell  ?” 

“ It  is  no  fancy.  He  must  be  very  ill. 
Poor  dear ! I can  not  bear  to  think  of  it. 
He  has  done  no  mischief  for  quite  three 
days.” 


“ Then  he  must  indeed  be  at  the  point 
of  death.  Oh,  if  we  could  only  keep  him 
always  so,  Eliza!” 

“ My  dear  sister,  you  will  never  under- 
stand him.  He  must  have  his  little  play- 
ful ways.  Would  you  like  him  to  be  a 
milksop  ?” 

1 4 Certainly  not.  But  I should  like  him 
first  to  be  a manly  boy,  and  then  a boyish 
man.  The  Yordases  always  have  been 
manly  boys;  instead  of  puling,  and  puk- 
ing, and  picking  this,  that,  and  the  other.” 

44  The  poor  child  can  not  help  his  health, 
Philippa.  He  never  had  the  Yordas  con- 
stitution. He  inherits  his  delicate  system 
from  his  poor  dear  gallant  father.” 

Mrs.  Carnaby  wiped  away  a tear;  and 
her  sister  (who  never  was  hard  to  her) 
spoke  gently,  and  said  there  were  many 
worse  boys  than  he,  and  she  liked  him  for 
many  good  and  brave  points  of  character, 
and  especially  for  hating  medicine. 

44  Philippa,  you  are  right;  he  does  hate 
medicine,”  the  good  mother  answered, 
with  a soft,  sad  sigh ; 44  and  he  kicked  the 
last  apothecary  in  the  stomach,  when  he 
made  certain  of  its  going  down.  But 
such  things  are  trifles,  dear,  in  compari- 
son with  now.  If  he  would  only  kick 
Jordas,  or  Welldrum,  or  almost  any  ono 
who  would  take  it  nicely,  I should  have 
some  hope  that  he  was  coming  to  himself. 
But  to  see  him  sit  quiet  is  so  truly  sad. 
He  gets  up  a tree  with  his  vast  activity, 
and  there  he  sits  moping  by  the  hour,  and 
gazing  in  one  fixed  direction.  I am  al- 
most sure  that  he  has  knocked  his  leg; 
but  he  flew  into  a fury  when  I wanted  to 
examine  it;  and  when  I made  a poultice, 
there  was  Saracen  devouring  it ; and  the 
nasty  dog  swallowed  one  of  my  lace 
handkerchiefs.” 

“Then  surely  you  are  unjust,  Eliza,  in 
lamenting  all  lack  of  mischief.  But  I 
have  noticed  things  as  well  as  you.  And 
yesterday  I saw  something  more  portent- 
ous than  anything  you  have  told  me.  I 
came  upon  Lancelot  suddenly,  in  the  last 
place  where  I should  have  looked  for 
him.  He  was  positively  in  the  library, 
and  reading— reading  a real  book.” 

44 A book,  Philippa!  Oh,  that  settles 
everything.  He  must  have  gone  alto- 
gether out  of  his  sane  mind.” 

“Not  only  was  it  a book,  but  even  a 
book  of  what  people  call  poetry.  You 
have  heard  of  that  bold  young  man  over 
the  mountains,  who  is  trying  to  turn  po- 
etry upside  down,  by  making  it  out  of 
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every  single  thing  he  sees;  and  who  de- 
spises all  the  pieces  that  we  used  to  learn 
at  school.  I can  not  remember  his  name ; 
but  never  mind.  I thought  that  we  ought 
to  encourage  him,  because  he  might  know 
some  people  in  this  neighborhood ; and  so 
I ordered  a book  of  his.  Perhaps  I told 
you;  and  that  is  the  very  book  your 
learned  boy  was  reading.” 

“Philippa,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
almost.  He  must  have  been  looking  at 
the  pictures.  I do  hope  ho  was  only 
looking  at  the  pictures.” 

“ There  is  not  a picture  in  the  book  of 
any  sort.  He  was  reading  it,  and  saying 
it  quite  softly  to  himself ; and  I felt  that 
if  you  saw  him,  you  would  send  for  Dr. 
Spraggs.” 

“Ring  the  bell  at  once,  dear,  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough.  I hope  there  is  a 
fresh  horse  in  the  stable.  Or  the  best 
way  would  be  to  send  the  jumping-car; 
then  he  would  be  certain  to  come  back  at 
once.” 

“Do  as  you  like.  I begin  to  think 
that  we  ought  to  take  proper  precautions. 
But  when  that  is  done,  I will  tell  you 
what  I think  he  may  be  up  the  tree  for.” 


A man  with  the  jumping-car  was  soon 
dispatched,  by  urgency  of  Jordas,  for  Dr. 
Spraggs,  who  lived  several  miles  away,  in 
a hamlet  to  the  westward,  inaccessible  to 
anything  that  could  not  jump  right  nim- 
bly. But  the  ladies  made  a slight  mistake : 
they  caught  the  doctor,  but  no  patient. 

For  Pet  being  well  up  in  his  favorite 
tree— poring  with  great  wonder  over  Lyr- 
ical Ballads , which  took  his  fancy  some- 
how— thence  descried  the  hateful  form  of 
Dr.  Spraggs,  too  surely  approaching  in 
the  seat  of  honor  of  the  jumping-car. 
Was  ever  any  poesy  of  such  power  as  to 
elevate  the  soul  above  the  smell  of  phys- 
ic ? The  lofty  poet  of  the  lakes  and  fells 
fell  into  Pet’s  pocket  anyhow,  and  down 
the  off  side  of  the  tree  came  he,  with  even 
his  bad  leg  ready  to  be  foremost  in  giving 
leg-bail  to  the  medical  man.  The  driver 
of  the  jumping-car  espied  this  action ; but 
knowing  that  he  would  have  done  the 
like,  grinned  softly,  and  said  nothing. 
And  long  after  Dr.  Spraggs  was  gone, 
leaving  behind  him  sage  advice,  and  a 
vast  benevolence  of  bottles,  Pet  returned, 
very  dirty  and  hungry,  and  cross,  and 
most  unpoetical. 


(Kiitor’n  (Snstj  (Cjjnir. 


u CIO  much  have  I been  impressed  by  this, 
© that  studying  the  subject  objectively, 
and  from  the  educational  point  of  view — seek- 
ing to  provide  that  which,  taken  altogether, 
will  be  of  the  most  service  to  the  largest  num- 
ber— I long  ago  concluded  that  if  1 could  have 
but  one  work  for  a public  library,  I would 
select  a complete  set  of  Harper’s  Monthly.” 
These  very  gratifying  words  we  find  in  a little 
pamphlet  by  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jun., 
containing  three  papers  on  the “ Public  Library 
and  the  Common  Schools,7’ founded  upon  a close 
aud  shrewd  observation  of  the  schools  and 
public  library  in  the  towu  of  Quincy,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  racy  way  in  which  he  tells 
his  story  makes  it  very  entertaining  as  well 
as  very  suggestive  reading.  Mr.  Adams  is 
fully  aware  that  there  are  no  more  important 
institutions  than  those  of  which  he  treats,  and 
also  that  there  are  none  of  which  the  manage- 
ment is  more  likely  to  fall  into  ruts,  and  to  ueed 
therefore  the  most  careful  watching  and  the 
plainest  exhortation.  The  words  that  we 
quote  are  an  honorable  tribute  to  the  charac- 
ter of  this  Magazine,  whose  issues  now  extend 
over  a generation,  aud  yet  it  is  but  a just 
tribute.  If  the  author  be  happy  who,  dyiug, 
leaves  no  word  that  he  would  wish  to  blot,  the 
Magazine,  that  impersonal  author,  may  mod- 


estly congratulate  itself  that  there  is  not  one 
of  its  pages  that  it  wonld  wish  to  expunge. 
The  words  of  Mr.  Adams  are  a recognition  of 
the  purpose  and  spirit  with  which  the  Maga- 
zine was  founded  and  is  continued,  namely,  to 
be  a friend  of  the  people,  not  in  Marat’s  dem- 
agogic sense,  but  in  that  of  Lincoln  when  he 
spoke  of  the  plain  people,  of  which  he  was 
himself  a noble  type. 

The  public  library  is  the  permanent  common 
school  of  the  whole  community,  but  its  value 
depends  largely  upon  the  habit  of  reading 
among  those  who  use  it.  This  habit  is  gener- 
ally untrained.  The  reader  comes  with  a de- 
sire of  knowledge  and  of  entertainmeu  t.  There 
is  no  direction  for  his  reading,  and  he  natural- 
ly takes  to  fiction.  An  inquiry  lately  made  at 
the  Library  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Al- 
bany, which  is  a free  reading  library,  showed 
that  it  was  frequented  in  winter  by  people 
w'ho  came  to  sit  in  a warm  room  and  read  nov- 
els. Upon  this  general  unregulated  desire  of 
literary  entertainment  Mr.  Adams  would  rear 
a taste  for  literature  at  once  entertaining  and 
educative  and  elevating,  and,  to  our  great 
pleasure,  he  selects  Harper’s  Monthly  as  the 
most  powerful  pioneer  aud  missionary  for  that 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he 
poiuts  out  the  beneficent  changes  in  public 
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libraries  by  citing  from  the  Autobiography  of 
Stephen  Burroughs . a gentleman  who  at  times 
“ came  in  somewhat  violent  contact  with  the 
laws  of  his  country.”  He  was  a New  England 
figure  of  the  last  century,  who  was  justly  ex- 
pelled from  Dartmouth  College,  and  was  aft- 
erward a preacher,  a counterfeiter,  a jail- 
breaker,  a school-master,  and  for  his  miscon- 
duct in  the  last  office  came  to  the  whipping- 
post in  Worcester  in  1790.  Having  graduated 
at  the  whipping-post  he  appeared  as  a school- 
master on  Long  Island,  and  finding  the  com- 
munity destitute  of  all  reading  but  school- 
books and  Bibles,  he  proposed  to  collect  a li- 
brary for  the  use  of  the  young  people. 

After  consultation  and  effort  some  money 
was  raised,  and  a committee  named  to  select 
books.  Burroughs  made  a reasonable  choice, 
but  Deacon  Hedges  brought  forward  as  his 
list:  Essays  on  the  Divine  Authority  for  Infant 
Baptism , Terms  of  Church  Communion,  The  Care- 
ful Watchman , Age  of  Grace — all  doubtless  ex- 
cellent, but  yet  not  the  kind  of  literary  enter- 
tainment for  which  the  young  people  of  the 
district  could  be  supposed  to  be  hungering  and 
thirstiug;  Deacon  Cook  offered  another  list  of 
similar  charm : History  of  Martyrs,  Righ  ts  of  Con- 
science, Modern  Pharisees,  Defense  of  Separates ; 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Wool  wort  h proposed  Edwards 
against  Chauncey , History  of  Redemption , Jennings’s 
View , and  Judge  Hurlbut  concurred  in  the  list 
as  very  suitable  for  youthful  reading ; Dr.  Rose, 
probably  a latitudinarian  physician,  suggested 
Gay’s  Fables,  Pleasing  Companion , Turkish  Spy  ; 
while  Burroughs  recommended  Humtfs  Histot'y, 
Voltaire’s  Histories,  Rollin’s  Ancient  History,  Plu- 
tarch’s Lives,  etc.  There  was  a tremendous  de- 
bate, and  at  last  a compromise  list  was  adopt- 
ed. But  when  subsequently  a book  was  bought 
from  the  collection  of  Judge  Hurlbut,  who  had 
concurred  in  the  Reverend  Mr.  Woolwortli’s 
selection,  Burroughs  found  a deistical  treatise 
in  it,  and,  as  Mr.  Adams  says,  he  proceeded, 
so  to  speak,  to  make  it  uncomfortably  warm 
for  the  judge  and  his  reverend  friend.  The 
committee  had  a hot  discussion  about  exclud- 
ing the  venomous  work;  but  when  a motion 
to  have  the  obnoxious  parts  read  aloud  to  the 
committee  failed,  the  committee  also  voted 
against  excluding  it,  because,  as  Burroughs 
says,  those  who  had  read  it  were  more  afraid 
for  others  than  for  themselves,  and  those  who 
had  not  read  it  had  an  eager  curiosity  to  see 
for  themselves  the  naughty  thing.  “ Could 
anything  better  mark  the  advance  which  has 
of  late  years  been  made  in  a correct  understand- 
ing of  that  intellectual  food  which  the  popular 
taste  demands  t”  says  Mr.  Adams ; and  we  say 
amen.  “From  Edwards  against  Chauncey  and 
Rollin’s  Ancient  History  to  Harpers  Monthly! 
What  giants  they  must  have  been,  or  what 
husks  they  subsisted  on,  in  those  days!” 

Mr.  Adams’s  caustic  criticism  upon  some  as- 
pects of  the  common-school  system  are  not  less 
valuable.  One  of  his  pictures  will  be  univers- 
ally recognized,  and  it  will  suggest  certainly  a 


great  deal  of  reflection.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
“ examination”  at  the  district  school.  “ These 
examinations  were  a study  for  the  humorist. 
A day  was  publicly  assigned  for  each  school, 
and  on  that  day  the  children  were  present  in 
their  best  clothes ; the  benches  were  crowded, 
and  a tolerable  representation  of  parents  and 
friends  occupied  the  vacant  spaces  of  the  room. 
The  committee  sat  upon  the  platform  in  digni- 
fied silence,  and  the  teacher  conducted  the  ex- 
ercises over  safe  and  familiar  ground  to  a tri- 
umphant conclusion  in  some  peculiarly  unnat- 
ural bit  of  childish  declamation.  Then  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  asked  to  gratify  the  children  with  a 
few  remarks,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
were  of  a highly  commendatory  character.  The 
whole  thing  was  a sham.  After  it  was  over 
the  committee  knew  nothing  more  about  the 
school  than  they  did  before  it  began ; and  as 
for  tests,  there  were  none.” 

Six  years  ago,  however,  a change  was  intro- 
duced. The  committee  themselves  examined 
the  scholars.  “The  result  was  deplorable. 
The  schools  went  to  pieces.”  That  is  to  say, 
the  scholars  who  recited  glibly  by  rote  could 
not  apply  the  rules  which  they  repeated.  This 
discovery  led  to  a thorough  reorganization  of 
the  system,  and  the  result  was  not  only  in- 
struction which  was  both  intelligent  and  ef- 
fective, but  a method  so  attractive  that  the 
“ whining  scliool-boy”  became  a willing  disci- 
ple. And  this  was  due  to  the  selection  of  a 
superintendent  who  understood  that  teaching 
was  a science,  and  who  had  carefully  trained 
himself  in  it  by  study  of  the  best  foreign  meth- 
ods. It  is  singular  that  in  the  land  of  com- 
mon schools  it  should  have  been  only  recently 
discovered  that  teaching  is  a science  for  which 
training  is  as  useful  as  for  any  other.  With 
ruthless  sincerity  Mr.  Adams  says : “ Very  much 
as  Bentham  defined  a judge  as  ‘an  advocate 
run  to  8eed,,  the  ordinary  superintendent  is 
apt  to  be  a grammar-school  teacher  in  a sim- 
ilar condition.  Where  he  is  not  this,  he  is 
usually  some  retired  clergyman  or  local  poli- 
tician out  of  a job,  who  has  no  more  idea  of 
the  processes  of  mental  development  or  the 
science  of  training  than  the  average  school- 
master has  of  the  object  of  teaching  English 
grammar.”  The  University  of  Michigan  has 
recognized  the  necessity  of  training  by  found- 
ing a chair  for  teaching  the  science  of  teaching. 

Massachusetts  is  regarded  as  a model  com- 
monwealth. One-fifth  of  the  entire  amount 
raised  by  taxation  is  expended  upon  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  mod- 
els. In  many  ways  they  are  admirable;  but 
Mr.  Adams  holds  that  from  the  want  of  a per- 
vading and  intelligent  direction  of  school  ex- 
penses some  two  millions  of  dollars  a year  are 
wasted,  and  the  chief  defect  that  he  finds  is 
the  lack  of  trained  superintendency.  A few 
citizens  of  his  energy  and  sagacity  aud  public 
spirit,  however,  would  spur  any  community  to 
necessary  reform.  Tho  details  aud  statistics 
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which  he  gives  about  the  Quincy  schools  are 
worthy  of  careful  study,  and  explain  their  rep- 
utation among  the  schools  of  the  Bay  State. 


The  chief  topic  of  “ town-talk”  during  the 
last  month  was  the  walking  match,  in  which 
Rowell,  the  Englishman  who  won  the  Astley 
belt  last  year,  undertook  to  win  it  back  from 
Weston,  the  American  who  carried  it  off  in  the 
sn miner,  and  succeeded.  A dozen  men  entered 
the  lists,  to  “ go  as  you  please,”  but  the  Eng- 
lishman, a small  wiry  man,  soon  took  the  lead, 
aud  retained  it  to  the  end.  There  was  a gen- 
eral feeling  that,  despite  Weston’s  success  in 
England,  he  would  not  lead  in  this  race.  He 
has  been  known  by  name  longer  than  any  of 
his  competitors,  but  known  chiefly  by  great 
attempts.  Ho  has  been  very  persistent,  but 
his  failure  has  been  so  uniform  that  his  Eng- 
lish victory  was  surprising.  He  had  a few 
weeks  of  glory,  coming  home  to  a reception 
and  an  interview;  but  before  he  could  have 
made  his  triumph  real  even  to  himself,  the 
contest  began  again  which  was  to  strip  him 
of  his  laurels.  There  was  a great  deal  of  sym- 
pathy for  him,  aud,  according  to  the  reporters, 
he  conld  not  conceal  his  own  grief  and  chagrin 
as  he  straiued  and  struggled  around  the  track, 
with  a ghastly  affectatiou  of  gay  carelessness, 
coming  out  sixth  in  the  race. 

The  immense  aud  universal  interest  in  ath- 
letic contests  is  remarkable.  When  Heenan 
and  Sayers  were  to  pummel  each  other  in  Eng- 
land there  was  much  more  apparent  excite- 
ment here  than  when  Russia  and  England 
were  fighting  for  Constantinople,  and  since 
the  great  events  of  the  civil  war,  nothing  has 
so  aroused  the  city  of  New  York  as  these  walk- 
ing matches.  Some  of  the  newspapers  gave  a 
quarter  of  their  entire  space  to  the  details  and 
gossip  of  the  arena.  There  were  the  minutest 
descriptions  of  the  appearance  and  movements 
of  the  contestants,  some  of  them  very  graphic 
and  vivid.  The  amonnt  and  kind  of  food  taken 
by  each  man,  the  incidents  of  his  resting  iu  his 
room,  his  action,  his  “spurts,”  his  conversation, 
the  comments  of  the  spectators — everything 
that  can  be  noted  was  carefully  observed  aud 
recorded,  and  read  by  millions  of  readers. 
There  was  a vast  throng  of  spectators,  some 
of  whom  passed  the  week  in  the  inclosnre,  and 
the  whole  scene  was  a singular  comment  upon 
oor  civilization. 

The  changed  form  of  athletic  contests,  how- 
ever, is  an  agreeable  sign  of  the  advance  of 
that  civilization.  Walking  matches  aud  row- 
ing matches  are  better  than  boxing  matches ; 
and,  happily  for  decency  and  humanity,  the 
bruiser  has  evidently  had  his  day.  He  has 
not  been  banished  certainly  by  greater  effem- 
inacy, because  the  true  manly  exercises  were 
never  so  general  as  now.  The  pleasant  con- 
tests of  athletic  clubs,  the  cricket  and  base- 
ball playing,  the  rowing  and  walkiug  matches, 
and  above  all  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium 
as  a part  of  the  college  curriculum,  as  in  tbe 


fine  Barrett  gymnasium  at  Amherst  College, 
where  every  class  has  a brief  daily  practice 
under  the  intelligent  direction  of  an  accom- 
plished professor,  who  is  a trained  physician, 
show  that  the  athletic  standard  has  been  not- 
ably raised  since  the  days  of  Tom  Cribb  and 
the  Tutbury  pet.  Muscularity  harms  neither 
the  student  nor  the  saint,  and  the  muscular 
Christian  need  not  be  less  a Christian  because 
of  his  muscle. 

It  is  doubtless  true  that  a man  becomes  es- 
pecially interested  in  that  to  which  be  devotes 
himself,  and  that  if  he  be  anxious  to  develop 
his  biceps  muscle,  bis  patience  aud  prudence 
and  tbe  other  cardinal  virtues  are  apt  to  be 
left  to  sbift  for  themselves.  But  the  busiuess 
of  a man  is  to  regulate  himself.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  walk  a thousand  miles  in  a thou- 
sand hours,  nor  to  make  five  hundred  miles  in 
a hundred  aud  forty-four  hours,  going  as  you 
please,  nor  to  outrow  the  champion  rower  of 
the  world,  in  order  to  have  a sound  body  for 
tbe  sound  mind.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to 
do  this  than  to  tap  the  claret  aud  to  close  the 
peepers  of  a neighbor  for  the  same  purpose. 
Feats  of  bodily  strength  and  endurance  always 
have  been  and  always  will  be  full  of  interest. 
Sir  William  Wallace,  wieldiug  a claymore  that 
no  other  man  could  lift,  seems  to  be  more  a 
hero  for  bis  strength  of  arm.  The  walkers  for 
the  Astley  belt  are  not  likely  to  win  Wallace’s 
fame,  nor  is  his  fame  due  to  his  sturdy  swing- 
ing of  the  claymore.  But  the  interest  that 
attends  the  walking  match,  and  the  “ decline 
and  fall  off”  of  the  boxing  match,  are  among 
the  pleasantest  signs  of  the  times. 


There  is  a series*  of  political  essays  by 
Addison,  called  the  Freeholder , which  arc  much 
less  noted  than  the  Spectator , but  which  are 
admirable  studies  for  tbeir  tone  of  good  hu- 
mor. They  were  written  after  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  and  took  the  Hanoverian 
side  in  the  Addisonian  way,  which  was  very 
different  from  that  of  Swift.  They  are  famil- 
iar and  colloquial  and  shrewd,  intended  plain- 
ly for  town  reading  and  for  the  occasional 
country  house — a cheerful  mixture  of  British 
good  sense  and  good  nature  to  which  the  Tory 
side  offered  no  antidote.  The  good  nature  is, 
above  all,  their  characteristic,  and  it  is  the 
more  striking,  not  only  because  party  discus- 
sion in  a semi-revolutionary  epoch  is  always 
fierce,  but  because  at  that  time  it  was  espe- 
cially so.  The  Stuart  rising  of  1715,  at  which 
time  the  Freeholder  appeared,  apprised  the 
country  that  the  government  was  still  far  from 
settled,  aud  there  are  exceedingly  interesting 
glimpses  of  current  events  in  the  agreeable 
pages. 

There  are  very  few  purely  partisan  political 
essay 8 of  more  than  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  that  are  very  entertaining  reading  now. 
The  newspaper  which  wo  seize  so  eagerly  ev- 
ery morning  will  be  a curious  relic  a hundred 
years  beuce ; but  nobody  reads  old  newspapers. 
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The  collections  of  editorial  articles  which  are 
sometimes  published  as  books  drop  unheeded 
into  oblivion.  They  are  as  unread  as  many 
of  the  new  volumes  of  verse.  They  may  have 
a certain  historic  and  antiquariau  value,  but 
they  are  not 44  books  which  are  books.”  There 
are  two  volumes  of  editorial  writings  by  Al- 
bany Fonblanque,  from  the  old  London  Exam- 
iner. Ho  was  a noted  editor  in  his  day,  and 
his  opinions  were  weighty  and  worth  know- 
ing. But  how  many  of  our  readers  have  ever 
heard  of  the  book,  or  would  care  to  read  it  if 
they  saw  it  f The  value  of  newspaper  writing 
44  lies  in  the  application  of  it.”  It  is  alive  in 
its  relation  to  the  time  and  to  current  events. 
To-day  it  is  as  fresh  and  sparkling  and  exhil- 
arating as  Champagne  just  opened;  to-morrow 
it  is  stale. 

The  reason  is  that  such  writing  has  an  im- 
mediate and  special  purpose.  It  is  the  work 
of  a peculiar  talent,  which  is  not  necessarily  a 
literary  talent.  Coleridge  was  an  editor,  but 
nobody  knows  what  he  wrote.  It  may  be 
fonnd  in  the  old  Morning  Poet  and  the  Cornier, 
and  was,  of  course,  able.  Dickens  was  an  ed- 
itor as  well  as  a reporter.  But  he  was  more 
fitted  to  be  reporter  than  editor,  and  he  soon 
left  the  Morning  News . But  the  form  in  which 
Addison’s  political  essays  wore  published,  that 
of  the  pamphlet,  helped  Ids  instinct  and  gen- 
ius, which  were  purely  literary,  so  that  his 
Freeholder  belongs  to  literature ; and  while  the 
politics  and  parties  and  the  England  of  George 
the  First  are  gone,  these  essays  survive.  Some 
of  their  delightful  touches  we  remember  to 
have  mentioned  before  as  illustrations:  the 
tongli  old  Tory,  determined  that  nothingshould 
be  right  until  the  old  king  came  to  liis  own 
again,  and  who  grimly  insisted  that  there  had 
been  no  fine  weather  since  the  Revolution ; and 
the  Tory  landlord  who  was  always  too  busy 
to  go  to  church,  but  who  had  still  found  time 
to  help  pull  down  a few  Dissenting  meeting- 
houses. These  are  figures  for  all  time,  like 
Charles  Lamb’s  late  Mrs.  Battle,  44  now  with 
God,”  who  at  whist  asked  ouly  44  a clear  fire,  a 
clean  hearth,  aud  the  rigor  of  the  game.” 

The  good  humor  of  the  Freeholder  wonld 
light  up  most  happily  our  own  political  dis- 
cussion. The  sly  sarcasm,  the  good  feeling 
and  sympathy  which  remind  us  of  what  we 
really  know,  namely,  that  acridity  and  spite 
do  not  help  but  hurt  the  best  cause,  are  worth 
cultivating.  Political  differences  are  very 
serious,  but  the  most  resolute  difference  may 
be  conducted  as  between  gentlemen  and  not 
blackguards.  Messieurs,  tirez  les  premiers,  did 
not  mean  that  the  volley  was  to  be  of  blank 
cartridges,  nor  to  go  over  heads.  But  the  per- 
fervid  zeal  and  mighty  roar  of  our  political 
writers  in  the  44  thick  of  the  campaign,”  for  in- 
stance, have  a look  like  scenic  lightning  and  a 
sound  like  sheetriron  thunder.  A little  study 
of  the  Freeholder  would  happily  temper  our 
fury  without  relaxing  our  principle : aud  sure- 
ly it  would  be  a gain  if  some  of  us  could  bo 


brought  to  see  that  there  has  been  at  least  a 
littlo  sunshine  since  the  Revolution,  and  that 
pulling  down  meeting-houses  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  going  to  church. 


As  we  lay  down  the  good-natured  Freeholder, 
we  observe  that  the  manuscript  diary  of  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Storrs,  a member  of  Congress  from 
Central  New  York  fifty  years  ago,  has  been  de- 
posited with  the  Historical  Society  of  Buffato. 
Like  the  diary  of  every  active  public  man  of  in- 
telligence, it  speaks  with  great  bitterness  of  the 
corruption  and  narrowness  of  politics  and  the 
wrath  of  party  spirit.  During  the  session  of 
Congress  of  1827,  Mr.  Storrs  says  that  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  opposition  refused  to  at- 
tend Mrs.  Clay’s  parties  or  to  call  at  Mr.  Clay’s, 
who  was  then  Secretary  of  State.  He  records 

at  about  the  same  time  that  Mr. , of  the 

Senate,  had  a fight  with  Mr.  , in  the 

House,  and  that  they  were  separated  by  the 
by-standera.  He  groans  that  strangers  w'onld 
think  us  a nation  of  blackguards  if  they  could 
see  the  performances  of  Congress.  Mr.  Storrs 
was  a Federalist,  and  he  and  his  friends  thought 
that  the  coming  of  Jackson  was  the  end  of 
all  things,  as  Fisher  Ames  and  the  Essex  Junto 
thought  of  the  coming  of  Jefferson  nearly  thir- 
ty years  before.  In  the  same  way  Lord  Eldon 
and  his  associates  lamented  the  Reform  Act  in 
England,  and  Lord  St.  Viucent  regarded  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Iudies  as  the 
overthrow  of  the  bulwarks  of  English  liberty. 

If  anybody  finds  his  political  faith  waver- 
ing, let  him  read  a little  history.  If  he  thinks 
that  we  are  sweeping  rapidly  along  the  broad 
road  of  destruction,  let  him  take  heart  os  he 
observes  that  other  people  have  been  in  a very 
much  worse  plight,  yet  have  not  been  over- 
whelmed. It  is  not  a mere  happy-go-lucky 
philosophy  which  assures  a man  that  a great 
self-governing  community,  mainly  of  the  Eng- 
lish race  and  traditions,  can  not  easily  be 
ruined.  It  ought  not,  certainly,  to  teach  him 
indifference,  nor  tend  to  foster  the  complacent 
faith  that  Providence  takes  especial  care  of 
children,  drunkards,  and  the  United  States.  But 
it  should  keep  his  cheerfuluess  iu^good  repair, 
and  enable  him  to  see  how  much  of  party  fer- 
vor is  Pickwickian. 

The  Easy  Chair  watches  with  amused  atten- 
tion the  well-known  figure  in  public  life  which 
we  will  call  Orlando.  His  name  is  legion.  He 
is  a very  familiar  figure  in  politics.  It  is  to 
him  that  we  owe  much  of  the  fervor  of  political 
literature  and  oratory.  He  is  especially  gifted 
in  the  preparation  of  platforms.  He  writes 
scathing  squibs  in  the  party  organs.  He  proph- 
esies the  most  direful  consequences  if  his  side 
does  not  come  in,  aud  lie  shudders  to  think  of 
the  awful  doom  that  impends  if  the  other  Bide 
secures  a majority.  Interpreted  into  the  lan- 
guage of  truth,  all  this  means  only  that  Or- 
lando thinks  that  he  is  more  likely  to  bag  the 
Plenipotentiaryship,  or  the  Commissionersliip, 
or  the  Consul-Generalship,  or  some  other  equal- 
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]y  desirable  ship,  if  the  minority  shall  become 
the  majority  than  if  the  majority  holds  its  own. 

The  real  mischief  produced  by  such  charac- 
ters as  Orlando  is  that  they  injure  the  cause 
which  they  profess  to  serve,  by  making  all  re- 
formers, however  sincere,  seem  to  be  charla- 
tans. If  a man  utters  noble  sentiments,  he  is 
apt  to  be  called  Joseph  Surface;  and  such  is 
the  force  of  this  tendency  that  Dr.  Johnson, 
who  was  at  heart  a kindly  man,  and  honest 
aud  earnest  to  a proverb,  was  so  disgusted  with 
political  charlatans  that  he  defined  patriot- 
ism— a word  which  charlatanism  had  abused — 
as  the  last  refuge  of  a scoundrel.  There  are 
many  honest  people  who  are  disgusted  in  the 
same  way  with  the  word  reform  because  of 
such  reformers  as  Orlando,  aud  it  is  upon  this 
feeling  that  political  coxcombs  play  when  they 
sneer  at  reform.  But  hypocrisy  is  the  tribute 
that  vice  pays  to  virtue.  It  does  not  follow 
that  reform  is  folly  because  the  word  is  deftly 
mouthed  by  Orlando  and  his  kind.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  nsed  by  them  because  they  know 
it  to  be  a spell  to  stir  generous  souls.  There 
were  canting  hypocrites  who  were  Puritans, 
but  Pnritanism  was  uot  canting  hypocrisy. 

Bnt  in  maintaining  that  history  is  the  best 
tonic  for  political  despondency,  we  are  far 
from  insisting  that  party  differences  them- 
selves are  merely  Pickwickian.  They  repre- 
sent real  and  universal  tendencies.  In  this 
country,  for  instance,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  human  liberty  whether  at  one  time 
one  party  or  the  other  was  supreme.  The  loy- 
alist historian  of  New  York  in  the  Revolution, 
Judge  Jones,  shows  ns  some  shades  upon  the 
Sons  of  Liberty,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
victory  of  the  Sous  of  Liberty  was  necessary 
to  the  true  welfare  of  the  country.  Falkland 
was  the  most  pathetic  figure  of  a Cavalier,  and 
in  him  the  cause  of  the  king  becomes  exalted. 
Bnt  none  the  less  were  the  Puritans  the  party 
of  liberty  and  progress.  The  tonic  of  history 
is  the  perception  that  the  party  aspect*  of 
other  times  w'cre  quite  as  resolute  aud  angry 
as  those  of  our  own  time,  and  that  among  the 
trouble*  which  they  knew  was  the  charlatan- 
ry of  Orlando  and  his  kind.  Both  the  hnm- 
bug  and  the  brutality  of  party  spirit  which 
we  encounter  were  familiar  to  our  fathers,  and 
it  may  repair  our  good  nature  to  know  that 
they  were  even  more  positive  than  with  us. 
The  more  closely  the  diaries  of  the  actors  of 
those  days  are  scanned,  the  more  clearly  we 
shall  see  that  the  troubles  which  annoy  us 
are  not  signs  of  national  dissolution,  hut  fixed 
phenomena  of  political  life. 


Maxxer  is  so  much  an  expression  of  temper- 
ament that  it  seems  to  l>e  inaccurate  to  speak 
of  a school  of  manners,  except  as  meaning  the 
manner  of  a class  of  persons.  Yet  there  is  a 
very  definite  idea  associated  with  the  words, 
u manners  of  the  old  school.”  And  it  is  not 
an  idea  of  overstrained  courtliness  and  affect- 
ed courtesy.  A mouth  or  two  since  we  were 
Vol  LX.— Na  10 


speaking  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  who  would 
seem  to  the  youth  of  to-day  an  elaborate  and 
very  tedious  man,  but  of  whom,  nevertheless, 
those  youth  might  learn  many,  a valuable  les- 
son of  dignity  and  self-respect.  It  is,  how- 
ever, rather  our  conception  of  the  old  inanuers 
than  the  actual  historical  illustration  of  them 
that  we  have  in  mind  when  we.  speak  of  the 
old  school.  Colonel  Newcome  is  essentially  a 
modern  man,  a man  of  our  time,  but  we  accept 
him  at  once  as  a gentleman  of  the  old  school ; 
aud  although  the  men  of  an  older  day  were 
very  probably  no  better  men  than  their  de- 
scendants, it  is  Colonel  Newcome  and  not  Ma- 
jor Pendennis  who  satisfies  our  ideal  of  the 
older  gentleman. 

Indeed,  in  its  common  use  in  such  phrases, 
the  word  old  expresses  an  ideal  view.  Old 
times  are  not  merely  the  times  of  our  youth 
or  of  another  centnry;  they  are  times  that 
never  were,  or  rather  they  are  real  times 
touched  by  the  imagination  with  a celestial 
glamour.  We  are  all  conscious  that  the  days 
which  we  recall  so  fondly  as  the  days  of  Eden 
and  of  Paradise  were  not  so  cloudless  and  pain- 
less as  our  words  import.  The  boy  who  is 
kept  in  at  school  when  he  hears  his  comrades 
shouting  as  they  bonnd  away  in  freedom,  and 
the  girl  who  is  forbidden  the  pleasure  upon 
which  her  heart  is  set,  hear  with  angry  im- 
patienco  the  elderly  aunt  and  uncle  who  lay 
hands  upon  tlieir  heads,  and  tell  them  tender- 
ly to  enjoy  while  they  can,  for  these  are  the 
happiest  years  they  will  ever  know.  The 
grief  of  tho  child  over  a trifle  is  not  less  real 
and  intense  for  him  than  the  sorrow  and  yearn- 
ing regret  of  the  man  over  his  wasted  years 
or  the  grave  of  his  heart’s  love. 

To  describe  a person  as  a gentleman  or  lady 
of  the  old  school,  therefore,  is  to  speak  of  him  or 
her  not  as  resembling  Sir  Charles  Grandison  or 
the  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  but  as  showing  a gen- 
tle soul  and  refined  courtesy,  with  a certain 
endearing  fascination  of  address  aud  au  essen- 
tial nobility  of  nature.  There  must  doubtless 
be  a dignity  of  hearing  fully  to  satisfy  the 
phrase,  and  just  that  slight  and  charming 
shade  of  difference  from  the  current  ways  of 
to-day  which  we  call  quaintness.  There  must 
be,  also,  for  complete  satisfaction,  superior  in- 
telligence and  cultivation : indeed,  there  must 
be  precisely  that  harmonious  blending  of  many 
high  qualities  which  will  always  cause  the 
friends  of  a venerable  lady  who  recently  died 
to  recall  her  in  the  loftiest  sense  as  a lady  of 
the  old  school.  Those  who  approached  her 
perceived  at  first  that  sweet,  urbane,  and  un- 
forced dignity  which  is  perfectly  simple  and 
unassuming,  hut  full  of  self-respect.  It  was 
the  manner  of  one  accustomed  to  association 
upon  equal  terms  with  the  most  superior  men 
and  women,  and  no  less  accustomed  to  the 
most  thoughtful  sympathy  and  regard  for 
those  who  are  called  inferior.  Steele  said  of 
Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings  that  to  know  her 
was  a liberal  education.  It  may  be  said  that 
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to  have  been  admitted  to  the  intimate  ac- 
quaintance of  this  lady  was  to  have  taken  all 
the  degrees  in  admiration  of  womanly  char- 
acter. 

For  more  than  half  a century  her  home  was 
in  the  same  retired  and  beautiful  spot,  a noble 
estate  near  the  city,  and  accessible  to  all  that 
was  most  delightful  and  desirable  in  society. 
The  generous  and  scholarly  welcome  of  her 
house  was  familiar  to  accomplished  strangers 
from  other  countries,  and  in  its  various  charm 
they  saw  and  felt  what  was  most  agreeable 
to  their  own  sympathies  and  tastes.  With  a 
genius  for  society,  her  interest  in  the  best 
thought  and  literature  never  flagged,  and  un- 
til she  was  past  eighty  her  relish  for  the  new 
books  that  were  worth  knowing,  and  for  the 
latest  papers  of  the  masters  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy, was  as  fresh  and  keen  as  ever.  The 
word  propriety  took  a new  and  poetic  sense  in 
her  presence  and  from  her  life.  The  courtesy 
which  is  founded  upon  a true  human  kindli- 
ness she  instinctively  and  pleasantly  but  sure- 
ly required,  and  present  or  absent,  her  benign 
influence  was  always  and  everywhere  percep- 
tible in  her  household,  as,  whether  the  service 
is  proceeding  or  not,  the  odor  of  incenso  is  the 
perpetual  atmosphere  of  St.  Peter’s. 

This  lady  of  the  old  school  was  the  trained 
mistress  of  her  house,  the  most  observing  and 
accurate  but  reasonable  of  domestic  critics, 
full  of  tact,  and  of  exhaustless  good  humor. 
The  New  England  precision  of  her  education 
had  so  moulded  her  manner  that  it  would 
have  identified  her  everywhere  as  a daughter 
of  the  Puritans,  such  as  might  have  been  seen 
in  Hampden’s  house  or  in  Falkland’s  before  the 
war.  For  many  years  the  widow  of  an  eminent 
scholar,  a man  of  singular  force  of  nature,  and 
an  intellectual  leader,  her  house  was  the  home 
of  scholarly  traditions,  as  of  all  social  charms 
and  graces.  Wholly  unknown  to  the  public, 
and  devoted,  with  no  wish  or  thought  beyond, 
to  daily  domestic  duty,  the  freshness  of  her 
mind  unwasted  by  the  lapse  of  time,  her  tran- 
quil life  passed  into  extreme  old  age,  and  at 
last  the  natural  infirmities  of  age  fell  sorely 
upon  her.  But  the  sweet  dignity  of  soul  as- 
serted itself  still;  and  when  those  who  re- 
member her  with  tender  love  and  reverence 
and  gratitude  saw  her  for  the  last  time,  amid 
all  the  eclipse  they  felt  and  saw  the  celestial 
and  immortal  light. 


It  is  a pity  that " the  world”  has  to  come 
home  from  the  country  by  the  beginning  of 
September,  because  September  iu  the  country 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  mouths.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  tho  larger  number  of  people 
live  in  the  country,  and  are  familiar  with  the 
changing  splendor  of  the  year,  it  is  amusing 
to  think  that  “ the  world,”  or  tho  small  num- 
ber of  denizens  of  the  city  who  go  to  tho  sea- 
side or  the  hills  for  a few  weeks  in  the  sum- 
mer, suppose  that  the  country  is  rather  u de- 
serted” when  they  return  to  streets  and  dark 


parlors  again.  They  are  fortunate  who,  lin- 
gering while  tho  others  go,  can  see  in  Septem- 
ber and  October  half  the  truth  of  Bryant’s 
line, 

“With  what  a glory  comes  and  goes  the  year  I” 

In  September  the  capricious  heats  are  pass- 
ed. There  is  a maturity  and  moderation  in 
tho  temperature  which  assure  the  saunterer 
against  gusts  and  whirlwinds,  and  lie  may 
safely  lay  plans  for  a whole  day’s  loitering  en- 
joyment. The  fruit  is  ripening,  the  apples 
and  pears  and  grapes,  and  the  peaches  upon 
the  Northern  hills.  Southern  New  Jersey  aud 
Delaware  are  justly  proud  of  their  peaches, 
but  there  are  some  upon  New  England  hills, 
twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  which  are 
not  less  largo  and  delicious — the  very  peaches 
that  used  to  be.  The  landscape,  too,  seems  to 
ripen.  There  is  a russet  hue,  and  a yellowing 
and  reddeuing,  which  give  to  its  surface  a rich 
fruity  bloom.  Tho  hills  with  rounded  foliage 
turn  toward  the  sun  and  bask  in  the  warmth 
liko  the  huge  yellow  pumpkins  that  lie  among 
the  stooks  of  Indian  corn.  Later  in  the  month 
and  in  October,  in  a region  of  maples,  their 
distant  deep  and  intense  brilliancy  makes  the 
hectic  of  the  hills  that  announces  tho  rapid 
dissolution  of  the  year. 

Some  leisurely  or  belated  farmers,  oven  after 
a hard  early  frost,  are  still  raking  their  row- 
en,  busy  with  that  seeming  mystery  of  farm 
life  which  consists  in  toiliug  bard  to  cut  and 
gather  hay  for  the  animals  which  prepare  the 
ground  again  for  the  same  process.  Tho  puz- 
zled spectator  often  thinks  that  the  fanner 
spends  his  life  in  feeding  cattle  which  do  no 
more  than  enable  him  to  feed  them — a circle 
which  seems  to  him  agreeable  enough  for  the 
cattle,  but  in  which  he  does  not  Bee  the  farm- 
er’s advantage.  Even  among  the  late  Septem- 
ber rowen  the  apples  are  piled  in  red  and  yel- 
low pyramids  under  the  trees,  beside  the  enor- 
mous heaps  of  cider  apples  which  are  thrown 
into  the  wagon  for  the  mill  with  the  ample 
wooden  shovel.  If  the  loiterer  along  the  roads 
iu  tho  afternoons  hears  a creak  and  thud  from 
a shed,  and  stops  to  look,  he  will  see  a horse 
slowly  turning  the  mill,  and  the  must  strewn 
about  the  door.  Tho  sweet  new  cider  has  a 
pleasant  taste,  but  Father  Mathew  shakes  his 
head  over  it  doubtfully;  while  as  for  tho 
sparkliug,  foaming,  bottled  cider  of  Long  Isl- 
and Jericho,  he  is  sure  that  it  is  no  better  than 
Champagne  itself. 

As  the  saunterer  leaves  the  modest  mill  and 
strolls  on, he  sees  that  tho  way-side  is  blue  with 
the  fringed  gentian,  one  of  the  latest  and  love- 
liest of  the  flowers.  In  the  region  wboro  Bry- 
ant wrote  his  poem  to  the  gentian,  it  is  pro- 
fusely scattered  along  the  road-sides  and  in  the 
meadows,  and  not  far  from  his  native  hills  one 
peerless  growth  of  the  fringed  gentian  was 
found  holding  one  hundred  and  thirty -six 
blossoms  upon  a single  stalk!  That  one  is 
unique  among  gentians.  There  is  nothing  like 
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it  recorded.  It  is  tbe  Only  One,  like  Jean 
Paul.  It  is  what  Achilles  was  among  heroes, 
or  Helen  among  beantifnl  women.  The  precise 
number  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  and 
all  other  alleged  numbers  are  fables.  When 
Bryant,  the  poet  of  the  gentian,  and  familiar 
with  it  as  he  was  with  all  plants  and  flowers 
of  his  hills,  was  asked  how  many  blossoms  he 
had  ever  seen  upon  a single  stalk,  he  answer- 
ed, 44  Perhaps  twenty  or  thirty.”  He  was  a 
man  of  truth  and  honor;  but  the  precise  num- 
ber of  blossoms,  of  the  fringed  flowers,  open 
and  partly  open,  upon  this  memorial  and  unique 
stalk,  worthy  to  be  raised  to  a constellation 
in  the  northern  skies,  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six. 

All  over  the  fields  and  high  upon  the  hill- 
sides the  stooks  of  corn  are  like  Indian  wig- 
wams. As  the  spectator  looks  off  from  some 
convenient  point  upon  the  solitary  landscape, 
he  will  observe  how  frail  a hold  the  houses 
and  works  of  man  seem  to  have  upon  it.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  hard  to  eliminate  them,  and  see 
the  country  as  the  Indians  saw  it.  Nature, 
too, is  silently  watching  and  waiting  to  reclaim 
her  old  sway.  Here  is  a high-road,  discontin- 
ued two  or  three  years  since,  and  already  the 
grass  and  the  thicket  have  pressed  in  upon  it, 
and  tangled  it  so  that  it  is  quite  impassable. 
Nature  has  thrown  her  web  over  it  and  caught 
it,  and  will  consume  it  and  assimilate  it  at  her 
leisure.  The  distant  hills  are  tawny  with  the 
dry  June-grass,  and  the  tinkling  of  cow-bells 
in  the  high  pastures  on  the  still,  drowsy  after- 
noon fills  the  loiterer’s  mind  with  memories 
of  Switzerland,  and  he  seems  once  more  to  hear 
that  long-silent  music  of  the  Alps,  and  pauses 
to  catch  the  muffled  thunder  of  the  avalanche 
and  the  echoing  ram  des  vaches.  But  he  hears 
only  the  dropping  of  nuts  on  the  dry  leaves, 
and  smiles  to  see  how  neatly  the  touch  of 
Jack  Frost  has  opened  the  bnrr  and  revealed 
the  glistening  chestnut.  It  is  a realm  of  faery 
and  splendor  and  pensive  memory  through 
which  he  walks,  and  looking  upon  the  scene  fa- 
miliar to  the  poet’s  eye  and  dear  to  his  heart,  he 
recalls  among  Bryant’s  hills  Bryaut’s  sonnet: 

“ Yrt  one  smile  more,  departing,  distant  son ! 

One  mellow  smile  through  the  soft  vapory  air, 

Ere  o'er  the  frozen  earth  the  loud  winds  ran, 

Or  snows  are  sifted  o’er  the  meadows  bare. 

One  smile  on  the  brown  bills  and  naked  trees, 

And  Che  dark  rocks  whose  summer  wreaths  aro  cast, 
And  the  blue  gentian  flower  that  in  the  breeze 
Nods  lonely,  of  her  beauteous  race  the  last. 

Yet  a few  sunny  days,  in  which  the  bee 
Shall  murmur  by  the  hedge  that  skirts  the  way, 
The  cricket  chirp  upon  the  russet  lea, 

And  man  delights  to  linger  In  thy  ray. 

Yet  one  rich  smile,  and  we  will  try  to  bear 

Tbe  piercing  winter  frost  and  winds  and  darkened  air.” 

On  such  a sannter  as  we  have  just  mention- 
ed one  of  the  pleasantest  companions  that 
could  be  chosen,  ns  well  as  for  the  bright  even- 
ing hearth  at  home,  is  Mr.  Deshler’s  book  re- 
cently issued.  Afternoon*  with  the  Poet 8.  It  is 


a charming  volume  both  to  the  eye  and  the 
mind,  a study  in  pure  literature,  and  of  one 
of  its  most  delightful  forms,  the  sonnet.  Un- 
der the  fable  of  a series  of  afternoon  walks 
and  talks  between  the  Professor  and  the  pupil 
there  is  a fascinating  survey  upon  the  progress 
of  English  poetry,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  80unet,  making  a complete  manual  of  that 
form  of  verse.  But  the  work  is  full  of  shrewd 
and  agreeable  comment  upon  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  poets  of  whom  it  treats,  and 
the  reader  is  conscious  that  he  is  taking  part 
in  conversation  with  a thorough  student  of 
English  poetry,  whose  memory  is  stored  as  full 
of  its  sweets  as  a hive  near  a clover  field  of 
honey. 

The  richness  of  onr  literature  in  the  sonnet, 
and  the  great  beauty  of  many  of  the  speci- 
mens cited  in  this  book,  will  surprise  many 
readers  who  are  accustomed  to  think  that  it  is 
an  artificial  and  pedantic  kind  of  verse.  The 
sonnet  which  we  have  just  quoted  from  Bry- 
ant, and  which  Mr.  Dcshler  includes  in  his  se- 
lection, is  surely  a most  simple  and  fitting 
frame  for  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  poet; 
and  every  Wordsworthian,  every  loving  and 
honoring  reader  of  the  great  poet  whom  Mat- 
thew Arnold  has  so  well  celebrated  iu  a recent 
article,  remembers,  as  Mr.  Deshler  says,  that  he 
wrote  no  less  thau  four  hundred  sonnets,  and 
that  among  them  are  some  of  his  finest  works, 
many  of  which  decorate  the  pages  of  this 
book.  Indeed,  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
him,  Wordsworth’s  sonnet  upon  the  sonnet, 
beginning, 

“ Scorn  not  tbe  sonnet, n 

instantly  recnrs  when  the  doubt  and  dislike 
ore  expressed. 

The  sympathy  of  “ the  Professor”  with  the 
poets  of  whom  he  discourses  and  with  the  whole 
range  of  English  poetry  is  delightful  and  in- 
spiring. His  estimate  of  Herrick,  for  instance, 
is  high,  hut  very  just  and  discriminating,  and 
we  know  not  where  in  a few  pages  a reader 
who  has  his  studies  in  our  poetry  yet  to  make 
could  find  a truer  estimate  of  his  value  and 
charm.  The  appreciation  of  Longfellow’s 
mastery  of  the  sonnet  is  also  admirable.  Few 
English  poets  have  filled  the  sonnet  with  feel- 
ings so  tender,  and  made  its  lines  so  exquisite- 
ly subtle  aud  flexible,  as  Longfellow.  The 
force  of  the  feeling  and  the  clearness  of  the 
thought  are  never  lost  in  the  sweet  symmetry 
of  the  form.  Mr.  Deshler  mentions  among  the 
sonnets  of  Longfellow  the  last  of  the  series  to 
44  Three  Friends  of  Mine,”  which  is  a strain  of 
exceeding  pathos.  They  are  addressed,  we 
believe,  to  the  memory  of  Sumner,  Agassiz, 
and  Felton,  and  there  are  few  tenderer  or 
more  beautiful  sonnets,  or  verse  of  any  kind, 
in  literature,  and  they  are  very  characteristic 
of  the  poet.  Iudeed,  these  Afternoon * with  the 
Poet * may  well  be  prolonged  into  the  winter 
nights,  and  they  will  give  fresh  loveliness  and 
zest  to  the  spring  mornings. 
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ONE  of  the  most  important  events  of  the 
year  to  classical  scholars  is  tho  appear- 
auco  of  a new  Latin  Dictionary,1  which  has 
been  eagerly  expected  by  teachers  and  stu- 
dents of  the  language  for  many  years.  This 
great  work,  just  published  simultaneously  by 
the  Clarendon  Press  of  Oxford  University  in 
England  and  by  Messrs.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers in  New  York,  bears  in  its  transatlantic  form 
the  names  of  the  American  scholars  Lewis  and 
Short,  who  have  reconstructed  it  according  to 
the  demands  of  contemporary  learning,  upon 
the  basis  of  Dr.  Andrews’s  translation  of  Freund?  a 
Latin-German  Lexicon,  which  has  been  for  thirty 
years  the  principal  standard  of  the  language 
in  both  England  and  America. 

A detailed  review  of  such  a book  would  bo 
of  little  interest  to  the  general  roader.  It  is 
meant  for  a hand-book  of  reference  for  all  stu- 
dents and  readers  of  Latin ; and  the  measure 
of  its  value  is  the  degree  in  which  it  succeeds 
in  presenting,  in  an  accessible  form,  whatever 
information  they  will  expect  to  find  in  it.  With 
this  standard  in  view,  we  have  examined  it 
carefully,  side  by  side  with  the  best  known 
works  of  its  class — the  famous  Latin-German 
lexicons  of  Freund,  Georges,  aud  Klotz,  the 
translation  into  French  of  Freund’s  great  lex- 
icon by  Professor  Theil,  tho  English  transla- 
tion of  Freund  by  Andrews,  and  the  revision 
of  Andrews  made  by  White  and  Piddle.  It  is 
gratifying  to  bo  able  to  assure  our  readers 
that,  whether  for  the  use  of  the  young  student 
or  of  the  maturo  scholar,  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
far  superior  to  any  one  of  these,  and  that  its 
possessor  is  better  furnished  for  tho  mastery 
of  the  Latin  language,  and  tho  interpretation 
of  its  authors,  than  if  lie  possessed  all  the  oth- 
ers without  it.  Each  of  the  books  named  has 
its  own  great  merits,  and  they  are  all  so  well 
known  to  scholars  that  a comparison  with  them 
is  almost  necessarily  the  first  test  which  will 
l>e  applied  to  a new  competitor  in  the  same 
field.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  remark  sug- 
gested by  such  a comparison  is  that  Harper 
Latin  Dictionary  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
rest  by  the  uniformity  of  its  plan  and  execu- 
tion. In  most  lexicons  some  one  part  of  the 
work  has  received  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
attention,  while  other  parts  have  suffered. 
Thus  the  lexicon  of  Klotz  is  distinguished  by 
fullness  of  illustration  of  meanings  under  cer- 
tain words,  particularly  in  the  early  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  the  letter  A,  for  example,  being 
constructed  on  a scale  which,  if  carried  out  to 
tho  end,  would  have  filled  several  folios.  Thus, 
too,  the  English  revision  of  Andrews  by  White 


1 Harpers ' Latin  Dictionary.  A La  tin  Dictionary  Found- 
ed on  the  Translation  of  Freund's  T^atin-Gervian  Lexicon. 
Edited  by  K.  A.  A*i>rkws,  LL.D.  Revised,  Enlarged,  and 
in  great  part  Rewritten  by  Charlton  T.  Lkwis,  Ph.D., 
and  Cuarlks  Short,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Latin  In  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York.  Royal  Svo,  pp.  2083.  New  York : 
liarper  and  Brother*. 


and  Riddle  is  swollen  in  parts,  as  under  J and 
the  last  half  of  I,  to  the  dimensions  of  a the- 
saurus of  the  language  in  a shelf-ful  of  vol- 
umes, while  most  of  the  work  is  a substantial 
reprint  of  Andrews’s  Freund.  Tbe  great  French 
qnartos  of  Theil  contain  avast  number  of  long 
articles  on  botanical  and  geographical  subjects, 
which  are  not  incorporated  with  it,  but  scat- 
tered through  it  as  independent  treatises,  and 
which  are  confusing  even  to  special  studeuts, 
and  valueless  to  all  others.  The  valuable  work 
of  Georges  omits  nearly  always  the  detailed 
references  to  the  passages  cited,  so  that  tho 
usefulness  of  its  full  grammatical  analysis  and 
illustration  is  seriously  limited  for  the  student, 
who  can  not  test  its  accuracy  by  turning  to  the 
original ; while  its  errors  of  typography,  though 
not  so  numerous  as  those  of  Klotz — of  whoso 
references  about  one-fourth  are  wrong — are 
still  many  and  annoying.  In  Harpers’  Lexi- 
con all  such  startling  irregularities  are  avoid- 
ed. Every  part  and  every  branch  of  the  work 
seems  to  have  received  its  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion. While  the  amount  of  matter  giveu  in 
tho  aggregate  exceeds  that  of  any  other  Latin- 
Euglish  lexicon  published  since  the  two  great 
quartos  of  the  London  Forcellini,  the  additious 
are  distributed  throughout  tho  work  apparent- 
ly without  partiality  or  neglect. 

Among  the  characteristic  features  of  this 
hook  which  mark  tho  epoch  of  its  appearance 
as  one  of  distinct  progress  in  scholarship  must 
be  mentioned  the  reformed  orthography  of 
Latin  words,  the  embodiment  of  the  results 
of  comparative  philology,  the  accommodation 
of  the  texts  of  citations  to  the  latest  authori- 
tative editions  of  classical  authors,  and  the  un- 
precedentedly full  and  thorough  treatment  of 
certain  classes  of  words  which  are  of  peculiar 
importance  iu  grammar,  such  os  the  priucipal 
prepositions,  conjunctions,  adverbs,  and  pro- 
nouns, as  well  as  many  of  tho  simple  nouns 
aud  verbs  wThose  variety  of  use  is  greatest. 
Perhaps  tho  most  striking  difference  between 
this  aud  older  lexicons  to  most  students  will 
be  found  in  tbe  reformed  orthography.  A 
summary  of  the  changes  in  this  respect  adopt- 
ed by  the  best  recent  editors  will  be  found  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  book,  in  an  u Orthograph- 
ical Iudox.”  This  forbids  us  to  write  or  to  look 
for  such  familiar  forms  as  cymba,  epistola,  fu- 
tilis,  genitrix,  heed  us,  herns,  inducise,  litera, 
negligo,  quum,  secnlum,  Virgilins,  and  many 
more,  and  instructs  us  that  in  tho  classic  age 
cumba,  epistula,  futtilis,genetrix,licedus,  erus, 
indutue,  littera,  neglego,  cum,  speculum,  Ver- 
gilius,  etc.,  were  alone  iu  use,  and  that  these 
are  alone  proper.  The  editors  are,  of  course, 
right  in  boldly  adopting  all  tbe  established 
restorations  of  ancient  spelling,  and  it  can  not 
be  long  before  the  texts  used  iu  onr  schools 
and  colleges  will  be  os  freo  from  middle-age 
kakography  as  those  of  the  Germans  already 
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are.  It  was  necessary  that  the  tme  standard, 
as  accepted  by  the  leading  scholars  of  Europe, 
should  be  authoritatively  set  forth  here.  But 
it  will  be  found,  we  think,  that  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  work  named  above  are  of  much 
higher  importance,  and  that  in  the  amount 
of  valuable  information  concentrated  in  the 
smallest  space,  and  made  readily  available  by 
every  appropriate  device  of  typography,  this 
work  presents  a distinct  advance  on  all  that 
lias  been  previously  done  of  its  kind  for  the 
service  of  classical  study. 


It  Life  Worth  Living  t is  the  profoundly  in- 
teresting problem  that  is  discussed  by  the 
author  of  The  New  Republic  in  an  earnest  vol- 
ume which  takes  this  question  for  its  title,* 
and  in  which  he  presents  a strong  indict- 
ment of  the  reasonableness  of  the  assump- 
tions, deductions,  and  influences  of  the  mod- 
ern positivist  school.  To  prevent  misconcep- 
tion. it  should  be  said  that  in  the  use  of  the 
phrase  “ positivist  school”  the  author  does  not 
specially  mean  the  system  of  Comte  or  his  dis- 
ciples, but  applies  it  to  the  common  views  and 
position  of  the  whole  scientific  school,  of  which 
Professor  Hnxley  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members.  Nor  when  he  asks  and  undertakes  to 
solve  the  question  that  he  propounds,  does  he 
merely  institute  the  inquiry  whether  the  pains 
of  life  overbalance  its  pleasures,  or  whether 
any  one  has  been  or  is  happy,  or  whether  life 
in  the  opinion  of  many  has  been  found  worth 
living,  but  discusses  the  proposition  that  life 
ought  to  be  found  worth  living  by  all,  and  has 
some  deep,  permanent,  and  inherent  worth 
of  its  own  beyond  what  it  can  acquire  or  lose 
hv  circumstance — a worth  which  is  part  of  its 
essence,  which  we  can  lose  by  no  acts  bnt  our 
own,  and  which  forms  the  treasure  that  is  in- 
corruptible. He  then  shows,  first,  that  when 
wanting  certain  elements,  and  judged  by  it- 
self and  its  merely  earthly  conditions,  life  has 
been  declared  by  the  wisest  philosophers  and 
by  Holy  Scripture  to  be  valueless — a deceiving 
show  aud  vanity.  And  ho  admits  that  if  this 
world  were  the  end  of  life,  if  its  ways  broke 
short  aimlessly  into  precipices  or  hopelessly 
into  deserts,  and  led  to  no  suitable  end,  this 
would  be  a true  estimate  of  it.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  however,  this  estimate  of  life  has  had 
reference  solely  to  its  earthly  and  material 
conditions;  but  the  mind  of  man  has  always 
been  instinct  with  feelings,  hopes,  reasonings, 
and  convictions  that  the  ways  of  life  do  not 
end  here,  but  lead  to  ends  that  are  invisible, 
and  to  destinies  that  are  spiritual  and  eternal, 
so  that  the  most  trivial  actions  become  invest- 
ed with  immeasurable  meaning,  and  life  ceases 
to  be  vanity.  Mr.  Mallock’s  next  position  is 
that  the  school  of  modem  positivist  thought 
eliminates  all  the  elements  that  give  perma- 
nent worth  to  life  ; that  it  denies  the  possibil- 


*  U Lift  Worth  Lioinat  By  William  Hubrrll  Mal- 
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ity  of  a future  and  spiritual  existence,  and 
thus  takes  away  from  life  everything  that  to 
wise  men  hitherto  has  seemed  to  redeem  it 
from  vanity ; that  it  confines  its  existence  to 
this  earthly  passage  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave,  limiting  it  by  the  time  that  the  humau 
race  can  exist,  by  the  space  it  occupies  in  the 
universe,  aud  by  the  capacities  it  possesses ; 
and  that  all  this  is  defended  by  the  assertion 
that  these  elements  have  been  eliminated  be- 
fore without  injury  to  the  worth  of  life.  This 
Mr.  Mallock  traverses  with  force  aud  cogency, 
insisting  that  the  contention  of  the  positivists 
is  based  on  false  premises ; that  these  elements 
were  never  before  eliminated  as  they  are  now 
being  done;  that  the  positivists  can  find  no 
parallels  for  their  reasonings  in  the  ancient 
world ; that  there  is  an  immeasurable  gulf  be- 
tween the  nature  of  their  materialism  and  that 
of  Lucretius ; that  his  denials  do  indeed  bear 
a strong  resemblance  to  theirs,  but  that  the  re- 
semblance ceases  a little  below  the  surface;  that 
the  intervention  of  Christianity  and  its  beliefs 
was  the  introduction  of  a factor  of  which  tho 
ancient  materialists  knew  nothing ; that  those 
who  now  deny  the  supernatural  deny  it  in  a 
way  and  with  meanings  under  which  it  was 
never  denied  before ; and  finally  that  the  paral- 
lel to  our  present  case  pretended  to  have  been 
found  in  Buddhism  is  absolutely  false,  there  be- 
ing no  parallel  between  Eastern  aud  Western 
positivism,  the  latter  beiug  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  former.  Mr.  Mallock’s  conclusion  is  that 
the  life-problem  of  to-day  is  a distinctly  new 
and  as  yet  unanswered  one.  Having  disposed 
of  the  supports  relied  on  by  modern  positivists 
from  the  parallels  by  which  they  have  re-en- 
forced  their  reasonings,  Mr.  Mallock  proceeds 
to  examine,  seriatim,  the  ideal  theories  of  this 
school  on  the  supremacy  of  morality  without 
any  aid  from  religion,  on  the  illusoriness  of 
religious  beliefs,  on  the  influence  of  sociology 
on  morals,  on  the  nature  of  happiness  and 
goodness,  and  on  the  negation  of  the  super- 
natural ; and  having  exhibited  their  unsatis- 
factoriness in  practical  positive  results,  and 
having  recapitulated  the  losses  that  would  be 
inevitably  sustained  if  the  positivist  theories 
were  true,  he  sums  up  with  a powerful  argu- 
ment in  which  he  maintains  that  the  positiv- 
ist conception  of  progress  is  not  only  visionary 
but  far  more  illusory  than  the  Christian  ideals 
of  faith  and  practice  which  the  positivist  scorns 
and  rejects ; that  all  the  objections  positivists 
nrge  against  these  Christian  ideals  apply  with 
far  more  force  to  their  own  vaunted  theories ; 
that  the  positive  system  is  really  to  a greater 
extent  based  on  superstition  than  any  relig- 
ion its  advocates  contemn  ; that  it  professes  to 
rest  on  experience,  and  yet  no  Christian  legend 
was  ever  more  flatly  contradicted  by  experi- 
ence ; that  it  professes  to  be  sustained  by  proof, 
and  yet  its  proofs  are  the  merest  appeals  to 
credulity ; that  it  is  colored  by  the  characters 
and  circumstances  of  its  originators ; and  that 
its  only  practical  operation  is  to  deaden  all  our 
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present  interests  without  creating  any  new 
ones,  to  deplore  and  not  to  remedy,  to  de- 
throne conscience,  and  to  be  enslaved  by  temp- 
tation. This  sweeping  arraignment  is  follow- 
ed by  strong  chapters  which  discuss  the  logic 
of  scientific  negation,  the  relation  of  morality 
and  natural  theism,  and  the  interesting  ques- 
tion whether,  if  the  intellect  of  the  world 
should  react  toward  theism,  it  will  ever  again 
acknowledge  a special  revelation.  This  last 
question  is  made  the  opportunity  to  assert  that 
Protestantism  equally  with  Positivism  fails  to 
satisfy  the  wants  and  longings  of  the  intellect, 
the  latter  by  its  negation  of  the  supernatural, 
and  the  former  by  its  denial  of  infallibility  to 
a religion  that  professes  to  be  supernatural. 
From  this  point  onward  the  author  quits  his 
distinctive  attack  on  the  modern  scientific 
school  and  his  refutations  of  its  theories,  to  elu- 
cidate the  position  that  the  career  of  Protest- 
antism is  evaporating  into  a mere  natural  the- 
ism, and  is  losing  all  restraining  power  in  the 
world ; that  we  can  not  look  to  it  for  a revela- 
tion to  satisfy  the  intellect  and  the  conscience, 
nor  can  we  expect  it  from  any  of  the  Eastern 
creeds ; that  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  are  the  only  ones  worth  consider- 
ing ; that  in  theory  she  is  all  that  the  enlight- 
ened world  could  require,  and  that  theoretically 
and  historically  her  perpetual  infallibility  sup- 
plies a perennial  stream  of  special  revelation 
— more  perfect  even  than  the  Bible — by  which 
she  is  made  a living,  growing,  self-adapting 
organism,  forever  selecting  and  assimilating 
fresh  nutriment  for  faith  to  grow  on,  and  is,  in 
fact,  the  growing  moral  sense  of  mankind  or- 
ganized and  developed  under  a supernatural 
tutelage.  There  is  a marked  difference  in  log- 
ical and  argumentative  power  between  all 
that  first  and  larger  portion  of  Mr.  Mnllock’s 
treatise  which  places  materialistic  theories  on 
trial,  and  the  briefer  concluding  portion  that 
offers  the  Romish  Church  as  a universal  pana- 
cea. The  latter  is  in  the  form  of  emotional 
declamation  rather  tliau  of  close  reasoning; 
and  the  capital  fallacy  that  underlies  its  plau- 
sible assumptions  and  sophistries,  and  mars  the 
force  of  its  argument,  is  that  man  needs  a se- 
ries of  perennial  revelations  to  keep  alive  in 
the  soul  a belief  in  God  and  the  supernatural, 
or  that  this  belief  would  be  really  strengthened 
by  such  revelations  if  proceeding  from  no  more 
authentic  source  than  a quasi-infallible  Pope. 
As  a simple  matter  of  experience  it  would  seem 
that  such  reiterated  visible  revelations  would 
leave  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  that  vital  and 
all-essential  faith  which  asks  not  for  proof  and 
sight,  but  is  the  “ evidence  of  things  unseen.” 


The  Value  of  Life * is  the  title  of  an  anony- 
mous volume  which  is  a reply,  but  not  an  an- 
swer, to  Mr.  Mallock’s  treatise.  The  perform- 
ance is  one  of  those  clever,  off-hand,  running 

3 The  Value  of  Life.  A Reply  to  Mr.  Mallock’s  Essay, 

I*  Life  Worth  Living?  12mo,  pp.  255.  New  York : Q.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons. 


rejoinders  so  familiarly  known  in  the  world  of 
controversy  aud  disputation,  which  single  out 
defects  and  flaws  in  the  particulars  of  an  op- 
ponent’s argument,  but  fail  to  make  a sub- 
stantial impression  on  the  general  indictment. 
Its  author  directs  his  attention  principally  to 
the  feeblest  portion  of  Mr.  Mallock’s  disserta- 
tion, namely,  that  which  offers  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  as  a panacea  for  the  doubts  that 
assail  man  in  his  estimate  of  life,  and  as  the 
only  means  for  satisfying  his  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual wants  and  longings;  and  although 
some  of  the  points  that  he  makes  are  incisive 
and  telling,  he  too  often  commits  the  common 
mistake  of  substituting  declamation  and  in- 
vective for  argument.  So  far  as  we  can  per- 
ceive, the  main  positions  held  by  Mr.  Mallock 
with  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  positivist 
philosophy  of  life  and  morals  ore  left  intact 
by  his  assailant. 


As  regnlarly  as  they  have  appeared  we  have 
taken  up  the  volumes  of  Shakspeare’s  plays 
edited  by  Mr.  Rolfe  for  school  aud  parlor  use, 
with  the  apprehension  that  they  would  show 
signs  of  deterioration  as  compared  with  their 
predecessors.  Invariably,  however,  we  have 
been  agreeably  disappointed.  Each  time  we 
have  found  that  Mr.  Rolfe  has  fully  maintained 
the  high  standard  with  which  he  set  out,  and 
have  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  successive 
volumes  with  an  increased  respect  for  his  abili- 
ties and  learning  as  a commentator  and  editor 
of  the  great  master.  The  good  sense  and  sa- 
gacity that  have  presided  over  his  interpreta- 
tions and  annotations  have  been  conspicuous, 
as  have  also  been  the  tact  and  discreet  reserve 
of  his  expurgations  of  those  indelicate  or  in- 
decent expressions  which  render  Shakspeare’s 
plays  unsuitable  for  reading  in  the  school-room 
or  to  the  family.  These  are  restrained  within 
the  narrowest  limits  possible,  and  are  never 
prompted  by  squeamish  prudery,  and  seldom 
sensibly  and  never  essentially  mar  or  pervert 
the  sense  of  the  text.  The  fifteenth  volume 
of  the  series  just  issued,  being  The  Comedy  of 
Ihcelfth  Xight ,3 4  has  all  the  excellent  qualities 
that  we  have  commended  in  the  preceding 
volumes. 


No  one  can  more  justly  estimate  the  diffi- 
culty of  entire  impartiality  and  candor  in  the 
statement  of  political  facts  or  principles  than 
the  man  who  is  himself  the  most  positive  and 
earnest  in  his  political  convictions.  And  how- 
ever keen  a partisan  he  may  be,  no  one  more 
highly  appreciates  dispassionateness  of  this 
kind  than  the  fair-minded  man  w'ho  is  least 
able  to  practice  it.  It  is  impossible  to  be  in- 
sensible to  the  spirit  of  “ fair  play,”  and  though 
one  may  be  mean  enough,  in  the  heat  of  con- 
flict, to  take  advantage  of  unfair  or  perverted 
representations  that  will  cripple  the  cause  of 

* Shakxpearc ’«  Comedy  of  Twelfth  Sight ; or.  What  You 
WilL  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolkk,  A.M. 
16ino,  pp.  174.  New  York : Harper  aud  Brothers 
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an  adversary  and  promote  his  own,  yet  in  liis 
“ heart  of  hearts”  he  honors  the  man  who  will 
not  condescend  to  depart  from  the  even  line 
of  rectitude  and  fair  dealing.  One  reason  why 
so  many  really  able  treatises  on  politics  have 
failed  to  make  an  impression  on  the  public 
mind,  and  have  only  made  a lodgment  in  the 
minds  of  those  whom  it  was  no  gain  to  the 
writer’s  views  to  convince,  is  the  simple  one 
that  they  have  been  colored  by  partisan  ref- 
erences, allusions,  and  assumptions  that  were 
unnecessary  or  impertinent.  No  mistakes  of 
this  kind  have  been  committed  by  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Johnston  in  the  preparation  of  his  clear, 
condensed,  and  dispassionate  History  of  Amer- 
ican Politics * during  the  century  from  1777  to 
1877.  His  very  satisfactory  little  volume  traces 
in  outline  the  history  of  our  government,  and 
of  the  more  important  formative  events  under 
it,  throngh  the  Colonial  and  post-Revolution- 
ary  times,  and  also  down  throngh  the  two-and- 
twenty  successive  administrations  that  have 
since  conducted  it  under  the  Constitution; 
and  in  connection  with  this  it  gives  a con- 
densed account  of  the  origin  of  political  par- 
ties, their  transitions,  their  distinctive  princi- 
ples and  policies,  and  their  infiuauce  by  results 
accomplished  through  them.  The  design  of 
the  book  is  not  to  criticise  party  management, 
but  to  make  the  facts  of  our  political  history 
easily  available,  and  to  teach  our  younger  cit- 
izens that  true  national  party  differences  have 
a history  and  recognized  basis  of  existence. 
The  author  has  done  his  work  intelligently, 
and  with  an  impartiality  that  should  invite 
confidence. 


To  undertake  to  ontline  the  plot  of  Mrs. 
Leith  Adams’s  novel  Madelon  Lcmoine%  in  the 
space  at  our  command  would  be  unjust  to  her, 
and  a tantalizing  mockery  to  our  readers.  By 
turns  serene  and  placid,  or  brightly  gay,  or 
tenderly  pathetic,  but  always  pure,  strong,  and 
wholesome,  its  narrative  and  dramatic  power 
and  its  literary  merits  generally  are  of  a high 
order.  The  opposite  of  sensational,  its  inci- 
dents are  yet  striking  and  effective,  its  de- 
scriptions glowing  and  picturesque,  and  its 
portraitures  of  character,  whether  of  lofty  and 
noble  ideals  or  of  the  humbler  types  of  social 
life,  finished  and  vigorous.  Especially  impress- 
ive, and  almost  magnetic  in  the  emotional  in- 
terest they  excite,  are  her  delineations  of  the 
life-long  repression,  the  ready  self-sacrifice,  the 
patient  love  and  calm  endurance,  the  fortitude, 
dignity,  love,  and  sympathy,  exhibited  by  her 
leading  actors.  We  can  promise  that  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  sterling  novel  will  afford  genuine 
enjoyment.  

Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more  realistic 
than  the  treatment  of  the  materials  out  of 


• History  of  American  Politics,  By  Alxxanpk*  John- 
■ton,  KM,  16mof  pp.  874.  New  York : H.  Holt  and  Co. 

• Madelon  Ltmoine,  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Lkitii  Adams. 
18mo,  pp.  604.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippi  ncott  and  Co. 


which  Jean  Ingelow  lias  constructed  the  new 
novel  which  she  has  named,  after  one  of  its 
most  amusing  secondary  characters,  Sarah  de 
Bwenger.1  It  is  the  story  of  the  heroic  endur- 
ance and  repressed  love  of  a mother  for  her 
two  young  and  delicately  nurtured  daughters, 
whose  father,  after  having  been  cruel  and  false 
to  their  mother,  had  deserted  them  in  their 
infancy,  had  been  convicted  as  a felon,  and, 
as  subsequent  events  reveal,  had  been  guilty 
of  a more  heinous  crime  than  the  one  he  was 
punished  for.  In  the  daily  and  hourly  appre- 
hension of  his  release  from  prison,  and  of  his 
return  to  claim  a competency  which  she  had 
inherited,  and  which  she  is  devoting  to  her 
children’s  nurture  and  education,  and  in  mak- 
ing provision  for  them  in  case  she  should  die, 
aud  moved  by  the  still  greater  dread  that  the 
man  she  had  learned  to  loathe  and  fear  will 
separate  them  from  her,  and  drag  them  down  to 
his  atmosphere  of  shame  and  crime,  the  mother 
takes  an  assumed  name  and  bears  an  assumed 
relation  to  the  children,  being  known  to  them 
and  to  the  world  only  as  their  nurse.  The  ne- 
cessity for  the  repression  of  her  maternal  in- 
stincts and  endearments,  and  the  utter  renun- 
ciation of  the  filial  love  that  she  yearns  for, 
which  this  relation  to  her  children  involves, 
and  the  perplexities,  trials,  involvements,  and 
anguish  to  which  the  mother  is  subjected  from 
constantly  occurring  accidents  and  incidents 
which  threaten  to  reveal  the  real  facts,  with 
all  their  shameful  consequences  to  her  darlings, 
are  worked  up  into  a story  of  sustained  pathos 
and  tenderness,  in  which  we  see  how  a resolute 
and  loving  woman  can  school  herself  to  give 
up  all  thingB,  even  her  own  children,  for  their 
sakes,  and  could  die  holding  her  secret  fast, 
not  only  unloved  by  them  as  their  mother,  but 
not  known  to  them  as  such. 


Generally,  the  minor  prose  fiction  of  the 
month  is  marked  by  no  higher  qualities  than  an 
engaging  grace  and  lightness.  In  The  Bar-Maid 
at  Battleton • Mr.  Robinson  displays  his  versatil- 
ity in  describing  the  coquettish  blandishments 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  youthful  admirers 
of  the  other  sex  by  the  bar-maids  in  attend- 
ance in  the  big  refreshment-room  of  an  Eng- 
lish railway  junction,  and  the  conquest  by  one 
of  the  least  coquettish  and  most  modest  and 
attractive  of  their  number  of  a rich  young 
fellow,  whose  family  were  dreadfully  scandal- 
ized thereby.  To  extricate  him  from  the  net 
of  this  siren  they  enlist  the  services  of  the 
young  fellow’s  uncle  John,  a stout  old  bache- 
lor and  formerly  a soldier,  of  whom  he  stands 
in  some  dread.  Uncle  John’s  bluff  and  as  he 
thought  masterly  strategy  to  separate  the 
love-lorn  nephew  from  his  inamorata  results 
in  some  very  humorous  scenes,  in  one  of  the 


7 Sarah  de  Berenger.  A Novel.  By  Joan  Inoelow. 
ISmo,  pp.  416.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 

8 The  Bar-Maid  at  Battleton,  By  F.  W.  Rodtwbon. 
“ Harper’s  Half-honr  Series.”  Sfmo,  pp.  T®.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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most  amnsiug  of  which  it  is  revealed  that  the 
young  woman,  so  far  from  feeling  flattered  by 
her  lover’s  attentions,  is  annoyed  and  bored 
by  them.  Uncle  John,  however,  manages  to 
have  her  promoted  to  a better  but  distant  sit- 
uation, similar  to  the  one  she  filled  at  Battle- 
ton,  and,  becoming  acquainted  with  her,  is  so 
much  impressed  by  her  beauty,  modesty,  good 
sense,  and  lady-like  demeanor  that  he  falls  as 
prone  iu  love  with  her  as  his  nephew  had  done. 
The  result  is,  to  tho  great  disgust  of  his  rela- 
tives, that  he  marries  her,  and  his  nephew 
ever  thereafter  never  lost  an  opportunity  to 
declare  that  “ it  was  a deuced  shabby  trick  in 
his  uncle  to  get  him  clear  away  from  the  girl, 
and  then  marry  her  himself  when  his  back  was 
turned.” — The  Distracted  Young  Preacher9  is  a 
lively  story  of  the  entanglement  of  a conscien- 
tious but  susceptible  young  Wesleyan  minis- 
ter in  the  meshes  of  love  with  a handsome  and 
pure-minded  young  widow,  who  was  an  active 
member  of  a band  of  rustic  smugglers.  At 
first  he  was  ignorant  of  her  vocation,  but  his 
curiosity  being  excited  by  her  mysterious  do- 
ings, he  detects  her,  on  a return  from  a noc- 
turnal excursion,  exchanging  some  of  her  male 
habiliments — the  dowry  of  her  late  husband — 
for  her  woman’s  attire.  Distracted  by  his  love 
for  her,  by  his  disapproval  of  her  unlawful  and 
unwomanly  pursuit,  and  by  his  anxiety  to  pre- 
serve her  from  danger,  he  first  tries  to  persuade 
her  to  give  up  smuggling,  but  is  foiled  by  her 
sense  of  honor  to  her  associates,  and  by  her  ru- 
ral simplicity,  which  has  been  habituated  by 
use  and  wont  and  the  traditions  of  her  ances- 
tors and  friends  to  find  no  evil  in  the  business. 
She  refuses  to  give  it  up,  and  ho  then  accom- 
panies her  on  several  of  her  expeditions,  not  to 
participate  in  them,  but  that  he  might  be  her 
protector.  Finally,  though  mutually  all  in  all 
to  each  other,  they  separate ; but  the  smug- 
gling having  been  put  a stop  to,  his  love  re- 
asserts itself,  he  again  seeks  her,  and  the  twain 
become  one.  Several  of  tho  night  scenes,  il- 
lustrative of  smuggling  enterprises,  in  which 
there  are  collisions  between  the  smugglers 
and  the  excisemen,  are  painted  in  striking 
colors. — Hester , another  tale  in  the  same  vol- 
ume, is  a more  conventional  love  story,  found- 
ed on  incidents  in  recent  French  life,  and 
fashioned  after  the  methods  of  the  French 
school  of  romance. — Notwithstanding  the  rath- 
er ominous  suggestiveness  of  its  title,  Burning 
tJieir  Ships10  is  a very  sunny  story.  It  is  an  epi- 
sode in  married  life.  <A  brave  and  luxuriously 
reared  young  wife,  though  devotedly  loving 
her  father — a rich,  proud,  and  distinguished 
lawyer — and  tenderly  beloved  by  him,  marries 
contrary  to  his  wishes.  The  young  husband, 
who  is  persistently  undervalued  by  the  preju- 


•  The  Distracted  Young  Preacher . By  Thomas  Hart>t. 
Hester.  By  Bratmor  May  Butt.  “Handy  Volume  Se- 
ries.” 18mo,  pp.  179.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

10  Burning  their  Ships.  By  Barkkt  Phillips.  “ Har- 
per’s Holf-bour  Series.”  82mo,  pp.  120.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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diced  father,  fails  in  business,  as  the  old  man 
had  predicted,  and  fancying  that  he  was  taunt- 
ed by  him  as  living  on  his  wife,  determines  not 
to  enjoy  the  smallest  share  of  her  abundance, 
not  even  a “ bi te  nor  a sup.”  His  pride  prompts 
him  to  leave  his  wife  and  win  his  own  liveli- 
hood. Unable  to  dissnade  him  from  his  Quix- 
otic notion,  she  concludes  to  abandon  every- 
thing, make  over  her  property  to  her  father, 
join  her  lot  with  her  husband,  and  struggle 
with  him  for  an  independence  of  their  own 
creation,  thus  “ burning  their  ships.”  The 
toils  and  difficulties  they  encounter,  their  mu- 
tual self-help,  their  patient  effort,  their  re- 
verses and  successes,  until  they  conquer  cir- 
cumstances, are  told  with  grace  and  spirit. — 
Besides  these  we  briefly  mention  liosc  Mervyn11 
and  The  Two  Miss  Flemings™  two  novels  that 
are  pleasant  reading.  The  first-named  is  quiet 
and  delicate  in  its  tone,  and  tho  story  of  its 
pure  and  flower-like  heroine  is  enveloped  with 
a soft  haze  of  tender  romance.  The  ot  her  is  a 
more  pretentious  effort,  which  depends  too  ex- 
clusively upon  unusual  and  sensational  inci- 
dents for  its  effects.  The  love  complications, 
which  scorch  one  of  its  heroines  and  drive  her 
to  a marriage  from  which  she  has  a terrible 
awakening,  are  painted  with  a free,  a daring, 
and  almost  a lawless  hand. 


Professor  Rood’s  Modern  Chromatics 19  has  a 
double  value,  as  a clear  and  concise  presenta- 
tion of  the  fundamental  facts  connected  with 
the  perception  of  color,  both  from  tho  scien- 
tific and  from  the  aesthetic  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject. In  his  explanation  of  these  facts,  which 
is  enriched  by  the  results  of  his  own  observa- 
tions and  researches,  he  adheres  to  the  color 
theory  of  Young  as  modified  by  Helmholtz  aud 
Maxwell,  but  discards  the  whole  class  of  music- 
al theories — that  is,  of  theories  of  color  based 
on  analogies  drawn  from  sound — as  resting  on 
fancy  rather  than  fact.  In  the  more  strictly 
scientific  portion  of  the  treatiso  Professor 
Rood  deals  with  the  following  subjects:  the 
transmission  aud  reflection  of  light,  the  pro- 
duction of  color  by  dispersion,  the  constants  of 
color,  the  production  of  color  by  interference 
aud  polarization,  the  colors  of  opalescent  me- 
dia, and  tho  production  of  color  by  fluores- 
cence, phosphorescence,  and  absorption.  Tho 
consideration  of  these  processes  exhausts  tho 
examination  of  tho  ordinary  modes  of  produ- 
cing the  sensation  of  color;  and,  under  the 
head  of  “abnormal  perception  of  color,”  tho 
account  is  made  complete  by  a concise  state- 
ment of  some  of  the  extraordinary  methods, 
comprising  some  account  of  the  defect  known 


11  Rose  Mervyn}  qf  Whitelake.  A Novel.  By  Axnk 
Bralk.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  61.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  The  Thro  Miss  Flemings.  A Novel.  By  the  Author 
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as  color-blindness.  A valuable  chapter  on  the 
color  theory  of  Young  and  Helmholtz  com- 
pletes t-lie  scientific  part  of  the  inquiry.  The 
aesthetic  side  is  opened  by  chapters,  still  re- 
taining a considerable  infusion  of  the  scien- 
tific, on  the  mixture  of  colors  and  comple- 
mentary colors,  on  the  effects  produced  on  col- 
or by  a change  in  lumiuosity  and  by  mixing  it 
with  white  light,  and  on  the  duration  of  the 
impression  of  color  on  the  retina.  Succeeding 
chapters  consider  modes  of  arranging  colors  iu 
systems,  the  effects  of  contrast,  the  combination 
of  colors  iu  pairs  and  triads,  and  the  use  of  col- 
ors iu  paiuting  and  decoration.  The  treatise 
requires  careful  reading,  but  its  style  is  so 
clear,  aud  it  is  so  free  from  technicalities  even 
in  its  more  scientific  portions,  that  it  may  be 
easily  comprehended  by  the  general  reader  and 
students  of  art. 


Thousands  who  are  familiar  with  the  names 
and  uses  of  the  telephone,  the  microphone, 
and  the  phouograph  are  ignorant  of  their  his- 
tory, of  the  method  of  their  construction,  aud 
of  the  principles  involved  in  their  operation, 
and  are  deterred  from  an  investigation  of  the 
subject  by  the  technical  difficulties  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  elec- 
trical science.  Count  du  Moneel,  of  the  French 
Institute,  has  prepared  a memoir  of  these  in- 
struments14 that  covers  the  ground  in  a man- 
ner that  will  prove  satisfactory  alike  to  sci- 
entific and  unscientific  inquirers.  The  author 
traces  the  history  of  these  instruments  from 
the  first  bints  suggesting  them  in  the  dis- 
tant past,  through  the  various  stages  of  ten- 
tative experiment,  down  to  the  development 
of  their  present  practical  application  and  use. 
Along  with  this  interesting  archeological  and 
literary  branch  of  the  inquiry,  he  presents  with 
fullness,  and  weighs  with  singular  candor  and 
fairness,  the  claims  of  the  several  inventors  to 
priority  of  discovery  or  reduction  to  practical 
use.  It  is  seldom  that  so  embarrassing  and 
delicate  a task  has  been  performed  with  such 
freedom  from  prejudice  or  partisanship,  and 
with  so  evident  a desire  to  recognize  the  sharo 
of  all  concerned  in  the  discoveries  involved. 
The  first  half  of  the  memoir  is  a complete  his- 
tory of  the  telephone,  its  modifications  and  va- 
rious adaptations  in  the  form  of  musical,  speak- 
ing, and  battery  telephones,  the  part  borne  in 
its  inception  or  perfection  by  the  several  in- 
ventors whoso  names  are  associated  with  it, 
and  carefully  prepared  accounts  and  explana- 
tions of  the  instrument  in  its  various  stages, 
and  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  made 
with  it  to  ascertain  its  theory,  and  deduce  im- 
provements in  its  construction  and  applica- 
tion. A similar  treatment  is  applied  success- 
ively to  the  microphone  and  phonograph,  the 
entire  memoir  embodying  the  results  of  all  the 


u The  Telephone,  the  Microphone,  and  the  Phonograph, 
By  Cocsrr  i>u  Moscicr-  Authorized  Translation.  With 
Additions  and  Corrections  by  the  Author.  12mo,  pp.  277. 
Kfw  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


recent  scientific  and  mechanical  experiments 
and  discoveries  relative  to  these  curious  and 
useful  instruments. 

The  influence  of  the  Reformation  in  the  six- 
teenth century  upon  modern  opinions  and  in- 
stitutions must  always  be  a subject  of  profound 
interest  to  the  student  of  history,  and  especial- 
ly so  to  the  student  of  religious  progress  aud 
the  rise  of  the  exercise  of  liberty  of  conscience 
aud  private  judgment.  Other  writers  have 
concentrated  attention  with  greater  or  less 
skill  upon  the  effects  of  this  great  spiritual, 
intellectual,  and  political  struggle,  and  the  con* 
flicts  it  occasioned  within  particular  nations, 
but  for  a broad  and  yet  microscopic  view  of 
the  operation  of  this  phenomenal  upheaval  and 
movement  on  the  whole  field  of  Europe,  aud 
on  the  entire  family  of  nations  then  composing 
the  civilized  world,  we  must  go  to  the  graphic 
works  of  the  great  historian  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, D’AubignA  Indeed,  iu  order  to  bo  satis- 
factorily equipped  for  an  intelligent  study  of 
the  growth  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  any 
of  the  European  nations,  there  can  be  no  more 
desirable  preparation  than  a previous  thorough 
familiarity  with  that  candid  aud  philosophic 
writer’s  exhaustive  volumes.  His  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Time  of  Calvin fl 4 which 
has  just  been  republished  in  a form  easily  ac- 
cessible to  scholars  of  limited  means,  was  D’Au- 
bignd’s  latest  contribution  to  historical  litera- 
ture, and  is  peculiarly  interesting  for  its  ani- 
mated recital  of  the  struggle  of  the  people  of 
Geneva  for  liberty  aud  independence,  its  care- 
ful delineation  of  the  character,  exertions,  and 
teachings  of  the  great  Genevan  reformer,  its 
history  of  the  influential  theological  school  lie 
founded,  and  its  eloquent  and  enthusiastic, 
though  perhaps  exaggerated,  estimate  of  the 
influence  it  exerted  upon  the  world  of  theolo- 
gy, morals,  and  politics  in  his  own  age  and  in 
the  years  that  have  succeeded  it.  The  work 
is  a masterly  record  of  the  conflict  of  force 
and  opinion  generated  by  the  Reformation, 
and  w’aged  throughout  Europe,  and  comprises 
an  elaborate  consideration  of  every  historical 
event  of  any  magnitude,  political,  dynastical, 
diplomatic, geographical, or  military,  that  mod- 
ified governments  and  society  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  made  a permanent  impres- 
sion on  modern  society  and  opinion. 


It  is  a good  omen  that,  in  response  to  the 
growing  taste  and  refinement  of  our  country- 
men and  country-women,  a place  has  boon  ac- 
corded to  poetry  in  the  curriculum  of  many  of 
our  best  public  and  private  schools,  and  that 
capable  and  experienced  scholars  are  aiming 
to  direct  this  taste  to  models  that  wrili  insure 
its  fuller  aud  more  perfect  development.  There 
is  no  danger  that  poetry  will  be  given  an  un- 
due prominence,  or  that  it  will  be  pushed  to 

* 5 History  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Time  of  Calvin,  By 
J.  H.  Mbblb  i>*Audion  it,  D.  D.  8 Vols.,  12 mo.  New  York : 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 
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the  exclusion  of  other  more  practical  studies. 
The  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact  requirements  of 
our  age  and  people  will  prevent  this,  and  will 
confine  poetry  to  the  class  of  exercises  which 
are  employed  as  recreative  aids  rather  than 
looked  upon  as  ultimate  ends.  If  its  introduc- 
tion in  our  schools  shall  secure  nothing  more 
than  an  improvement  in  the  art  of  reading  our 
tongue  understandingly  and  with  expression, 
and  an  increased  familiarity  with  the  best  ex- 
amples of  construction  and  composition  it  can 
afford,  a valuable  result  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. Necessarily,  however,  in  addition  to 
this,  poetry  must  exert  a refining  influence 
upon  those  who  are  made  familiar  with  its  no- 
blest forms,  and  create  a disrelish  for  the  de- 
structive rubbish  which  is  now  so  eagerly  de- 
voured by  the  young.  We  therefore  heartily 
welcome  a volume  of  American  Poems ,*•  which 
has  been  prepared  by  one  of  our  most  accom- 
plished scholars,  with  special  reference  to  the 
interests  of  young  people  both  at  home  and 
at  school,  and  which  consists  of  judicious  se- 
lections of  eutire  poems  from  the  works  of 
Longfellow,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Holmes,  Lowell, 
and  Emerson,  with  biographical  sketches  of 
each  of  these  poets,  and  explanatory  notes  of 
such  passages  as  require  interpretation  or  ex- 
position. It  will  be  perceived  that  this  vol- 
ume differs  essentially  from  the  conventional 
reading-books  and  collections  hitherto  in  use, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  made  up  of  complete  poems 
of  considerable  magnitude,  the  object  being  to 
cultivate  the  faculty  of  sustained  attention, 
and  to  lead  youth  to  prize  poetry  for  the  rich 
enjoyment  and  delight  it  affords,  instead  of 
looking  upon  it  as  an  irksomo  grammatical  ex- 
ercise or  elocutionary  task.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  critical  apparatus  supplied  by  the  ed- 
itor is  literary  rather  than  pedagogical ; and  he 
has  sought  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with,  and 
interest  him  in,  the  best  poetry,  as  one  of  the 
highest,  purest,  most  engaging,  and  most  ele- 
vating forms  of  art. 


Tiie  republication  of  The  Pickwick  Papers11 
in  the  popular  form  of  “The  Franklin  Square 
Library”  now,  for  the  first  time,  places  that  in- 
exhaustible treasury  of  genial  fun  and  humor- 
ous character-painting  within  reach  of  “the 
million.”  We  can  easily  fancy  the  recreation 
and  delight  it  will  afford  the  tired  clerk  or 
mechanic,  or  the  weary  and  hard- worked  arti- 
san or  seamstress,  in  their  humble  homes,  aft- 
er their  day’s  toils,  during  the  long  evenings 
that  are  at  hand.  Its  gayety  will  be  like  a 
gleam  of  sunshine  across  their  paths,  aud  its 
unfailing  variety  and  good  humor  will  divert 
them  from  brooding  over  their  troubles  and 
hardships.  To  thousands  who  can  not  afford 

>•  American  Poems.  Longfellow.  Whittier,  Bryant, 
Holmkb,  Lowkm.,  Emerron.  With  Biographical  Sketches 
and  Notes.  12mo,  pp.  456.  Boston : Houghton,  Osgood, 
and  Co. 

11  The  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pickwick  Club.  By 
Cdablrs  Diokkno.  “ Fran klin  Square  library."  4to,  pp. 
162.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


the  luxury  of  theatre-going,  it  will  prove  “as 
good  as  a play,”  as  they  follow  Mr.  Pickwick 
and  his  verdant  companions  through  their 
comical  adventures,  or  listen  to  the  shrewd 
sayings  and  doings  of  Sam  Weller  and  the  im- 
perturbable wisdom  of  his  solid  old  father, 
with  the  advantage  that  the  whole  family 
may  participate  in  the  enjoyment  if  one  of 
their  number  should  be  a fairly  good  reader. 


The  varied  and  encyclopedic  character  of 
“ Harper’s  Half-hour  Series”  is  well  illustrated 
by  three  of  its  latest  issues.  One  of  these  is 
made  up  of  two  engaging  chapters  of  natural 
history,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Treat,11  the  first  being 
the  history  of  slave-making  ants,  their  physi- 
ology, habits,  and  political  and  social  economy; 
and  the  other,  an  entertaining  account  of  the 
harvesting  ants  of  Florida. — Another  is  a val- 
uable practical  essay,  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson, 
on  the  selection  aud  preparation  of  food,19 
comprising  a preliminary  statement  of  the  im- 
portant effects  of  food  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  conditions  of  man ; a brief  sketch  of 
its  influence  upon  some  of  the  commonest 
types  of  human  life;  an  examination  of  its 
value  os  material  for  building  up  the  bodily 
structure;  the  results  of  professional  expe- 
rience as  to  the  best  modes  of  preparing  it  so 
os  to  be  most  relishing  and  best  calculated  to 
promote  health  and  strength;  and  valuable 
suggestions  os  to  serviug  and  cooking  food,  or 
the  art  of  combining  dishes  so  as  to  form  a 
wholesome,  inexpensive,  and  elegant  meal. — 
The  remaining  one  of  the  series  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  a brief  and  luminous  histor- 
ical outline  of  the  origin  of  the  English  na- 
tion,90 compressed  in  three  popular  lectures 
by  the  celebrated  historian  Freeman,  showing 
who  the  English  people  are,  aud  whence  they 
came,  tracing  the  institutions,  customs,  and 
language  of  England  to  their  several  sources, 
and  describing  the  origin  and  gradual  growth 
of  its  laws,  government,  and  geographical  and 
political  divisions  in  the  early  Saxon  period. 


Among  the  earliest  intimations  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  holiday  season  is  the  appearauco 
of  illustrated  juveniles  in  gay  binding  aud 
large  type.  These  are  the  rich-plumaged  ear- 
ly birds  of  the  children’s  year,  aud  they  are 
met  by  the  little  folk  with  a welcome  as  cor- 
dial as  that  which  we  all  extend  to  the  feath- 
ered harbiugers  of  spring.  A flock  of  these 
has  alighted  on  our  table,  fresh  from  the  par- 
ent nests  in  our  publishing  houses,  and  suited 
to  the  graded  years  that  make  up  the  happy 
life-period  of  childhood.  Adapted  to  the  ca- 


18  Chapters  on  Ants.  By  Mary  Treat.  “Harpor’s 
Half-hoar  Series.”  82mo,  pp,  96.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

19  Food  and  Feeding.  By  Sir  H rnry  Thompson.  “ Har- 
per’s Half-hour  Senes.”  82mo,  pp.  lift.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

90  The  Origin  of  the  English  Nation.  By  Et>wari>  A 
Frrrman,  LuD.  44  Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  82mo, 
pp.  172.  New  York:  Harper  aud  Brothers. 
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parities  of  very  young  folk  is  a beautiful  quar- 
to, The  Captain9 a Children , by  Mrs.  Sanford  (E. 
P.  Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York).  This  is  a tale 
which  first  depicts  in  pleasing  colors  the  home 
and  school  life  of  a family  of  boys  and  girls, 
and  then  takes  them  on  a voyage  to  South 
America,  and  describes  the  places  they  visited 
and  the  strange  sights  they  saw,  with  many  at- 
tractive stories  interspersed,  in  which  useful 
fact  and  sparkling  adventure  are  agreeably 
commingled. — A pretty  little  volume  for  chil- 
dren of  the  same  early  age  contains  a well-se- 
lected collection  of  Poetry  for  Children  (E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.,  New  York),  including  many 
old  and  favorite  nursery,  home,  and  fireside 
poem9,  together  with  numerous  new  ones  that 
deserve  to  become  favorites. — A book  to  win  the 
hearts  of  little  girls,  because  it  most  genially 
reflects  their  feelings  and  pictures  their  moods 
and  ways,  is  a tale  by  Olivk  Thorne  Miller, 
entitled  Nimpo9s  Trouble*  (E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Co.).  This  is  the  story  of  a little  girl  who  liked 
to  do  as  she  pleased,  and  is  an  amusing  record 
of  the  misadventures  that  befell  her  in  her  ef- 
forts to  do  so. — Addressed  to  the  understand- 
ing of  those  who  are  somewhat  more  advanced 
is  an  illustrated  quarto  volume  of  natural  his- 
tory, also  by  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  and  enti- 
tled Little  Folks  in  Feathers  and  Furs , and  Others 
in  Neither  (E.P.  Dutton  and  Co.).  It  comprises 
a large  rouud  of  charming  sketches  of  birds, 
animals,  and  insects,  their  appearance,  habits, 
clothing,  food,  instincts,  and  all  that  apper- 
tains to  the  surroundings  of  their  babyhood. — 
The  large  class  of  intelligent  parents  and 
friends  who  depend  upon  their  daily  work  for 
their  livelihood  will  have  it  in  their  power  to 
indulge  in  the  happy  ameuities  of  the  gift- 
bearing season,  by  the  republication,  in  a form 
within  reach  of  the  narrowest  means,  of  a vol- 
ume that  we  consider  in  many  respects  the  best 
story-book  for  boys  that  has  been  written  since 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  which  it  resembles  in  its 
graphic  minuteness  of  detail,  and  the  sense  of 
reality  with  which  it  invests  its  characters  and 
incidents.  We  speak  of  Greenwood’s  fine  story 
of  travel  and  adventure  by  land  and  sea,  The 
Adventures  of  Reuben  Davtdger,31  whose  ingenui- 
ty, fertility  of  resource,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
aud  faculty  of  always  falling  on  his  feet  are 
chronicled  with  a spirit  and  ndivetf  that  have 
only  been  equalled  by  Defoe. 


Nearly  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  great  Eng- 
lish naturalist  Darwin  was  only  twenty-two 
years  old,  he  accompanied  Captain  Fitzroy,  of 
H.M.  S.  Beagle,  on  an  expedition  commissioned 
by  the  British  government  with  the  completion 
of  the  survey  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fn- 
ego,  and  also  to  survey  the  shores  of  Chili  and 
Pern,  and  some  of  the  Pacific  islands.  During 


11  TheAdemtur as  of  Reuben  Z)aimfoer,Seventoen  Years 
and  Four  Months  A Captive  among  the  Dysks  of  Borneo. 
A Story  for  Boy*  By  Janm  Grew  wood.  “ Franklin 
Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  67.  New  York:  llarper  and 
Brothers. 


this  expedition,  which  lasted  from  1831  till  1836, 
Mr.  Darwin  kept  a journal  of  his  observations 
and  discoveries  in  the  natural  history  and  geol- 
ogy of  the  regions  he  visited,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  great  favor  by  tlie  scientific  world 
for  its  many  valuable  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge. It  was  a happy  thonght  and  a wise  oue 
that  has  led  a considerate  friend  of  American 
boys  and  girls  to  glean  from  this  journal  of  the 
then  young  but  since  famous  philosopher  his 
fresh  and  accurate  accounts  of  the  countries  he 
visited,  the  strange  people  he  saw,  the  birds, 
animals,  insects,  and  reptiles  he  found,  and  the 
chief  natural  objects  and  geographical  fea- 
tures that  attracted  liis  attention.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  with  tact  and  discrimination  by 
the  compiler  of  a beautiful  illustrated  quarto, 
styled  What  Mr . Darwin  Saw  in  his  Voyage  Round 
the  World,39  and  which  comprises  in  a flowing 
and  easy  narrative  a large  body  of  interesting 
information.  The  gleanings  are  grouped  un- 
der the  heads  of  Animals,  Man,  Geography,  and 
Nature.  Under  the  first  head  are  collected  many 
entertaining  stories  about  birds,  beasts,  insects, 
and  reptiles,  in  which  these  creatures  are  skill- 
fully connected  with  the  places  where  they  ex- 
ist, thus  conveying  a correct  notion  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  animal  kingdom.  Under  the 
second  head  full  accounts  are  given  of  the  sav- 
age and  barbarous  peoples  that  were  encount- 
ered, their  habits,  customs,  and  modes  of  life. 
Under  the  third  are  lively  descriptions  of  cit- 
ies, habitations,  rivers,  mountains,  valleys,  and 
other  physical  features  of  the  regions  visited ; 
and  the  last  supplies  accounts  of  the  grand  or 
curious  terrestrial  phenomena  and  processes 
that  have  changed  the  face  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican continent.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  instructive  we  have  seen  in 
mauy  a day.  

Boys  and  girls  who  have  been  interested  in 
the  doings  of  the  irrepressible  Bodley  Family, 
at  home,  and  on  wheels,  have  now  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  their  experience  as  travellers 
afoot.”  Although  their  longest  excursion  ex- 
tended to  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Peru,  and  other 
South  American  countries,  and  introduces  us 
to  the  people,  animals,  products,  etc.,  of  those 
countries,  and  to  mauy  interesting  incidents 
connected  with  their  antiquities,  discovery, 
conquest,  and  present  condition,  it  involves  no 
longer  or  more  wearisome  journeys  than  from 
the  barn  to  the  library  and  other  portions  of 
the  inexhaustible  Bodley  mansion  aud  groamis. 
In  reality  it  is  an  imaginary  journey,  acted 
over  by  an  old  sailor,  with  the  Bodley  boys  for 
companions,  in  which  he  gives  them  a number 
of  admirable  object  lessons  in  improvised  rail- 
road building,  engineering,  surveying,  and  fer- 
tility in  expedients.  After  the  imaginary  jour- 


” What  Mr.  Darwin  Saw  in  His  Voyage  Round  the  World 
in  the  Ship  Beagle,  Illustrated.  4to,  pp.  230.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brother* 

33  The  Bodleye  Afoot,  By  the  Antlior  of  The  Bodleys  on 
Wheels,  4to,  pp.  211  Boston : Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co. 
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ncy,  a real  journey  is  described,  which  was  made 
by  one  of  the  Bodley  boys  and  a friend,  on  foot, 
from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  in  which  we 
have  a spirited  account  of  their  adventures  on 
the  way  thither,  and  of  the  places  of  historical 


and  other  interest  through  which  they  passed. 
These  accounts  are  interspersed  with  anecdotes, 
annals,  legends,  and  relishing  bits  of  practical 
and  philosophical  information,  covering  a large 
range  of  useful  and  elevating  knowledge. 


(Sbilnt’s  Uistaiiriil  TUrnit. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  October. 

— State  elections  were  held  in  Ohio  and 
Iowa  October  14,  both  resulting  in  favor  of 
the  Republicans.  The  Republican  majority  in 
Ohio  was  from  17,000  to  20,000.  The  Republic- 
ans have  a majority  of  eight  in  the  Ohio  Sen- 
ate, and  of  thirty-five  on  joint  ballot  in  both 
Houses. 

The  Minnesota  State  Democratic  Conven- 
tion, at  St.  Paul,  September  26,  nominated  Ed- 
mund Rice  for  Governor. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Democratic  Con- 
vention, at  Bostou,  October  7,  nominated  John 
Quincy  Adams  for  Governor. 

Major  Thornburgh’s  command  was  engaged 
in  a desperate  coufiict,  September  29,  with  the 
Ute  Iudians  at  Milk  Creek  Cafion,  twenty- 
five  miles  from  White  River,  the  Ute  Reserva- 
tion. Major  Thornburgh  and  ten  men  wero 
killed.  For  6ix  days  the  rest  of  the  command 
were  intrenched,  surrounded  by  Indians,  when 
they  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  re-en force- 
men  ts.  Mr.  N.  C.  Meeker,  the  agent  at  White 
River,  was  killed  by  hostile  Utes. 

Prince  Bismarck  arrived  in  Vienna  Septem- 
ber 23.  A close  alliance  has  been  arranged 
between  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary. 

In  the  new  Prussian  Reichstag  the  Conserva- 
tives and  their  supporters  number  257  out  of 
432  seats. 

Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Foreign  Minister, 
made  an  important  speech  at  Manchester  Oc- 
tober 17.  In  regard  to  the  fact  that  Turkey 
had  not  occupied  tbo  Balkans,  he  said:  “In 
the  present  state  of  the  Russian  Empire  Tur- 
key has  no  reason  to  expect  aggression.  The 
badness  of  the  government  of  Turkey  or  any 
other  country  would  never  justify  us  in  hand- 
ing over  our  great  strategic  positions  to  any 
power  whose  aggressions  threaten  the  happi- 
ness and  independence  of  the  world.  But  thcro 
are  other  points  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  besides 
the  occupation  of  the  Balkans.  If  you  do  not 
trust  the  Turkish  sentinel  on  the  ramparts,  you 
may  trust  the  Austrian  sentinel  at  the  door. 
Siuce  the  Austrian  occupation  of  Novi-Bazar 
the  advance  of  the  Russians  beyond  the  Bal- 
kans and  the  Danube  is  impossible.  In  the 
independence  and  strength  of  Austria  rests  the 
last  hope  of  European  stability.  If  the  asser- 
tion of  the  newspapers  that  a defensive  alli- 
ance has  been  formed  between  Austria  and 
Germany  prove  to  be  true,  all  who  value  the 
peace  of  Europe  will  hail  it  as  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.” 


In  commenting  upon  the  situation,  the  Goto*, 
a leadiug  Russian  journal,  says : “ If  the  re- 
ported Austro-German  alliance  prove  to  be  a 
reality,  Russia  must  secure  to  herself  allies 
to  act  iu  the  rear  of  the  enemy  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech  not  only 
opens  Russia’s  eyes,  but  gives  her  freedom  of 
action.” 

The  advanced  column  of  the  Russian  expe- 
dition that  left  Krasnovodsk,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  20,000  strong,  early  in  the  year,  having  ad- 
vanced into  the  Tekke  country,  has  been  de- 
feated by  the  Turcomans,  with  a loss  of  700 
men.  This  was  reported  from  Sumla,  Septem- 
ber 23.  A later  Russian  dispatch  states  the 
loss  os  178  killed  and  250  wounded,  and  claims 
a victory. 

General  Roberts,  commanding  the  British 
troops  advancing  on  Cabool,  reached  that 
point  October  8,  after  a severe  fight.  On  the 
12th  he  was  in  possession  of  Bala  Hissar,  the 
citadel.  The  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Octo- 
ber 20  publishes  a dispatch  from  Ali  Klieyl, 
statiug  that  the  magazine  of  the  Bala  Hissar 
had  exploded,  killing  twenty-seven  of  the 
British  force  and  many  Afghans.  After  the 
capture  of  Cabool  the  Ameer  Yakoob  Khan  ab- 
dicated tho  government. 

More  than  two  thousand  lives  are  report- 
ed lost  by  the  recent  floods  iu  southeastern 
Spain. 

DISASTERS. 

September  22. — Boiler  explosion  on  tug-boat, 
just  off  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michigan.  Four 
lives  lost. 

September  26. — Great  conflagration  at  Dead- 
wood,  Dakota  Territory,  destroying  tho  entire 
business  portion  of  the  town. 

October  9. — Collision  at  Jackson  on  the  Mich- 
igan Central  Railroad.  Fourteen  persons  kill- 
ed, and  thirty-two  wounded. 

OBITUARY. 

October  6. — In  New  York  city,  William  H. 
Powell,  tho  artist,  aged  fifty-six  years. 

October  13. — In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Henry  C.  Carey,  the  political  economist,  aged 
eighty-six  years. 

October  17. — In  West  Orange,  New  Jersey, 
the  Right  Reverend  William  R.  Whittingbam, 
Episcopal  Bishop  of  Maryland,  aged  seventy- 
four  years. 

October  20. — At  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ernst 
von  Billow,  German  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, aged  sixty-four  years. 
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A KENTUCKY  friend  sends  ns  the  follow- 
ing, which  occurred  at  the  period  when 
the  late  Charles  Sumner  was  at  his  zenith  os 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Adairs : 

The  Hon-  Mr.  [Smith],  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, had  taken  occasion  in  a speech 
to  animadvert  pretty  severely  upon  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  Happening  in  at  the  room 
of  Senator  McCreery,  the  old  man  looked  up 
from  his  game  of  casino  long  enough  to  re- 
mark: “Poor  fellow!  wait  till  Sumner  gets 
through  with  yon,  and  you  will  feel  smaller 
than  you  do  now.” 

“Wait  till  Sumner  gets  through  with  me!” 
said  Smith. 

“Do  you  know  Mr.  Sumner?”  asked  Senator 
McCreery.  “ Why,  Sir,  Mr.  Sumuer  lives  in  a 
palace  adjoining  the  Arlington.  His  various 
apartments  are  filled,  as  I am  informed,  with 
rare  paintings,  and  works  of  art  in  marble, 
bronze,  and  bric-A-brac,  worth  their  weight  in 
gold.  Books  in  all  languages  crowd  his  libra- 
ry, and  four  accomplished  secretaries  are  con- 
stantly employed  conducting  his  correspond- 
ence with  all  the  courts  of  Eufope,  each  in  a 
different  language.  He  don't  know  there  is  such 
a man  as  Smith .” 


Allsox  pronounces  this  to  he  “ the  most  per- 
fect and  unmixed  metaphor  hi  the  English  lan- 
gnage : 

Ti«  the  rrniset  of  life  gives  me  mystical  lore, 

And  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before. 

— Campukll. 


A lady  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  writes: 

“Soon  after  the  new  baby  came,  the  whole 
family  went  in  with  little  Don  to  hear  bis  first 
remark  at  sight  of  the  strange  face  in  the  cra- 
dle. Don  surveyed  him  critically,  and  exclaim- 
ed. * Papa,  who  cut  bis  hair  ?’  ” 


From  Fall  River: 

The  schools  in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts, 
Lave  again  opened.  The  juvenile  geographers 
have  got  as  far  as  “ What  is  the  population” 
of  various  cities.  Discussing  the  matter  at 
home,  Jamie  says,  “What’s  the  imputation  of 
Fall  River?” 

Peg  replies,  “Much  as  four  hundred.” 

“Oli  no,”  laughs  Jamie,  “ there’s  more’n  four 
hundred  people  in  Fall  River.” 

To  which  Peg  responds : “ Well,  I know  the 
population  has  been  mnoh  larger,  but  yon  know' 
a great  many  people  have  gone  to  State-prison.” 

L\*  the  recent  flurry  in  Fall  River,  William, 
whose  knowledge  of  cotton  operations  had 
Wo  confined  to  his  native  soil  “down  Souf,” 
a*ked,  “What’s  dis  all  ’bout,  Miss  Milton? 

What  tiuk  ’bout  wliat  Mr. and  Mr. 

been  doin’  ?” 


“Oh,” says  Mrs. M., not  caring  to  discuss  it, 
“ it’s  all  very  sad,  William.” 

To  which  William:  “Sh’d  tiuk  ’twas.  If 
dere’s  gwine  to  he  snch  goin’s  on  es  dese  ’moug 
our  p’om’neut  cliu’cli  members,  I begin  to  tiuk 
p’laue  hist’ry ’s  good  as  any  odder!” 


The  methods  of  lawyers  doubtless  vary  in 
different  latitudes ; hence  more  of  fire  and  gore 
characterizes  the  appeal  of  the  advocate  in 
Texas  than  in  the  cold  and  clammy  North. 
Imagine  Mr.  O’Conor  or  Mr.  Evarts  before  a 
jury,  and  adopting  the  style  of  ex-Goveruor 
Throckmorton,  of  Texas,  who  was  recently  de- 
fending a man  on  trial  for  murder  in  Gaines- 
ville, in  that  State.  The  Governor  desired  to 
convince  the  jury  that  the  man  whom  his  cli- 
ent killed,  although  in  his  shirt  sleeves  and 
without  a pistol  pocket  in  his  trousers,  might 
still  have  been  armed,  and  he  had  prepared 
himself  to  illustrate  his  argument.  Taking 
off  his  coat  and  standing  before  the  jurors,  he 
said,  “Can  you  see  any  signs  of  arms  about 
me  ?”  They  shook  their  heads.  He  then  drew 
a pistol  from  under  each  arm,  one  from  each 
boot  leg,  and  a bowie-knife  from  the  back  of 
his  neck.  The  Governor  knew  bow  garments 
could  be  utilized.  He  bad  “been  thar”  him- 
self. 


Tiie  memoir  of  his  wife  and  son,  published 
under  sanction  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, contains  much  that  will  interest  Ameri- 
can readers,  and  is  here  and  there  brightened 
up  with  anecdote.  Among  others  is  a smart 
saying  of  Archbishop  Trench,  who,  being  in- 
vited to  Lambeth  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone,  iu 
1869,  during  the  disestablishment  legislation, 
caught  his  foot  iu  Mrs.  Tait’s  train,  and  stum- 
bled as  they  were  going  to  dinner,  but  recov- 
ering himself,  exclaimed  that  “the  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
Canterbury.”  


There  was  much  gumption  evinced  by  that 
particular  darky  whose  master  was  a surgeon, 
who  had  performed  on  another  darky  an  op- 
eration requiring  a high  degree  of  skill.  This 
latter  darky  was  well-to-do,  and  the  surgeon 
charged  him  twenty-five  dollars  for  the  opera- 
tion. Meeting  the  doctor’s  servant  afterward, 
this  dialogue  occurred : 

“ Dat  was  a mighty  steep  charge  of  the  doc- 
tor’s for  cutting  on  mo  tudder  day.” 

“ How  much  did  de  boss  charge  ?” 

“Well,  Julius,  he  charge  me  twenty -five 
dollars.” 

“ Go  ’long,  niggah,  dat  ain’t  much  charge.” 

“ Well,  he  wasu’t  more  dan  three  or  four 
minutes  doin’  it,  and  I tiuk  five  dollars  was  all 
he  oughter  took.” 

“ Look-a-heab,  Sam ; yon  don’t  nn’stan’  ’bonfc 
dat  ting.  You  sec  de  boss  have  to  Bpend  a 
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great  many  year  lomin*  how  to  use  tint  knife, 
unf  it  tost  hiiu  heap*  nH^uey^  ; New  ilc  fuct 
ant  d'at  he  o-Jiijr ' clmi-go;  dollars  for  tie 

operation  ; de  t udder  iwyhty  he  charge  for  tie 
foustr  how  **  , .y  o *’  b • 1 • 

That's  It — -itio  time  anil  toney  to  learn  the 


dropped  to  tool — l seized,  with  fin  Turk- 
men, iHc  front  part  of  the  mould,  and  by  one? 
stipernatu rad  effort  split  It  in  throe  large*  pieoos; 
and  palled  the  cnan  but,  who.  a1moidgx>m%  Jay 
oa  t bo  ground,  in  id  *teatmh£  with 

perspiration.  By  degreen  we  leeovvri^i  H«iif 
and  then,  looking  »fc  the  hinder  pan  <)f  tto 
would,  which  hud  not  been  injured*  I so#  ‘tv 
most  henoti ful  sight  on  earth.  It  Had  takon 
the  lf!*prf3fcMK*u  of  hi*  figiUv  with  yU  t to  purity 
of  a 1‘iiL'li;  awl  when  it  was  juififed  to  the  three 
fixmt  pieetM  there  appeared  ttombet  totodb 
ful  east  ever  taken  from  nature : hn r i v,  ;*s  «m 
alarmod  when  1 refleeted  ou  w hat  1 to*  near  - 
ly demo  flint  I stumbled  no  ia^iv  whole  figures. 


d^  prfho  most  intef^Htiog  works  publish- 
ed by  Harper  and  Bmftofk  3&  Tom  TaylorV 
AtitoitiOfjrfipkij  ri  f }lnij?iot'..  the  distinguished  ;i  Ti- 
to; lb  iv pe rowing  it  the  other  day  vre  Had  a 
fresh  gnltow  oyer  t h tit  e 0 it on  k w?  ri c n fee  of 
his  with  u negro  who  \y«s  remarkable  for  th* 
perfection  of  his  tigmv*  “Hnydon  had  mould- 


TtlgitE.S  ALWAYS  a nO.MF*TtjtSO. 

mv.  11  H must  a great  Wf»f£tit  oft  your  mind.  Curio,  now  1 >»lo  ral*cvnV.)i-  <l.»g-powf»it  U c!o-u*d.  7 
Well,  1 dna’t  fcm»w— H»«  dogq>Omiii  closes,  hut  thw  sausage  *eA*uu  commences.  It  l&  hfitf  the  cbihgcf 

•noum)  to  u t.nimd  Of  *’ 


od  Him  twine,  with  great  di^eiilty  trod  some 
hppertodhiue,  and  hetliongbf.  him  of  a now 
piiuiy  whjfeli -wm  to  imitd  a w&U  round  Him,  ah 
that plash  r might  ho  pmiry.d  m and  sot  alt 
ihmhi  him  at  mm  This  was  agnWd  upon. 
The,  man  vv^a  put  info  a pOsiti*>M,  extremely 
H upi^jT'-  at,  the;  prOh\  i so  of  toccos* . as  lie  no  e 
very  ptvmd  of  Ids  figure.  h'ukhsls  bt 

idii^for  worty  mixed  Ut  *HieG  arul  puttred  in  fill 
if  floal^d  him  ftp  to  tho  nbek.  • The  itioment 
ifc  j*et  it'.pmehd  m vfyihiyf:n#tin:  JiHif  that.  Ids 

i*ihe  had  .r>  rooin  to  expand ■ jfbr  ids.  bittge  t*u 
play,  and  lie  gtwped  bdi, 4 1—1— 4 dth/  Tei;^; 
lafied  M his  appt  arauco— he  Hkd  ahthaily 


The  fidldw  HifusoJ/  Was  quite  /ts  eager  ns  eve^. 
thwigh  >vt*Hk  for  a day  or  two. 


tlumgli  very  weak  for  a day  or  two.  Tfie 
geo \*m  Hrt»d  <*o  Would  Haro  died  in  a §eoo«.«l  or 
iw*>  long^  t rewarded  the  man  woil  lor  hm 
Atiirl  dkyh  he  mwe*  aft- 

er bating  toon  ^ip  all  might,  dnukiug.  quite 
ti pky; Hud  k»ow%  wbh  his  eyes 

if  1 should  want  to  kill  h.ihy -toiro,  l<>r  he 
wuk  quite  ready.  Bur,  I MfifdlU  ruu  no  moto 


‘tut;  other  day,  in  Carthage, MWhitH a pris- 
doer  \rm  HfqUght  into  court  <m  an  i ndietmeot 
for  theft  and  'huigtoryT-.'  - «6a  toiiig  asked  by 
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the  judge  if  he  desired  counsel,  he  deliberately 
and  closely  scrutinized  each  of  the  formidable 
array  of  legal  luminaries  there  assembled,  and 
turning  to  the  Court,  with  a solemn  counte- 
nance and  a sad  shake  of  the  head,  replied : 
44 No,  judge,  I think  not:  I had  better  plead 
guilty” 

Three  years  for  the  burglary,  two  for  the 
larceny.  Lawyers  all  laughed. 


From  the  local  column  of  the  Herald , pub- 
lished in  Washington,  Illinois,  we  extract  a 
touching  “ In  Meinoriam,  written  on  the  death 
of  James  Henry  Trimble,  aged  twenty-one,  by 
D.  G.  II.,  Night  Operator  C.  and  A.  Ry.,  Dwight, 
Illinois — a Particular  Friend  and  Companion 

Friendship,  honesty,  and  virtue  were  mingled  with  bis 
name, 

And  had  he  lived  man's  average  time,  we  still  coaid  say 
the  same; 

We  can  reflect  with  pleasure  on  the  manly  things  he's 
done, 

While  on  its  moral  pathway  his  life  so  smoothly  ran. 

Chills  and  fever  afflicted  him  for  qaite  a number  of 
months, 

Which  Anally  assumed  a bilions  shape,  and  caused  his 
death  at  once. 

One  sad  incident  mnst  be  mentioned  of  his  dying  day: 
*Twaa  the  sending  of  a message  to  his  brother  for  away. 

Charley  conldn't  reach  his  home  in  time  to  say  a loving 
word 

To  bis  motherless  brother,  whose  death  could  not  be 
deferred. 

Onr  sympathy  extends  to  all  on  his  acquaintance  list. 
For  we  know  that  by  them  all  friendly  Henry  will  be 
missed.  


The  growing  use  of  absinthe  in  this  country 
is  to  be  deplored,  for  a coutinued  indulgence 
in  the  stimulant  invariably  results  in  Absence 
of  mind.  The  following  from  a correspond- 
ent affords  an  example : 

“‘Paddy  McGraw’  of  your  Louisville  waiter 
is  equalled  by  onr  black  George,  who  caused 
a roar  by  asking  the  bar-keeper  in  a knowing 
under -tone  for  ‘an  abscess.’  Absinthe  bad 
been  ordered  by  a sprig  of  unsteady  nerves.” 


This  touching  story  was  told  by  Eastman 
Johnson  to  our  correspondent  in  Nantucket: 

On  a narrow  island  near  the  New  England 
coast,  where  primitive  customs  still  obtain, 
where  the  crier  goes  about  the  streets  by  day 
aud  the  watchman  by  night,  where  they  dis- 
pose of  surplus  meat  by  auction,  and  the  mer- 
ry maiden  and  the  tar  go  junketing  together 
in  an  ancient  calash,  lives  an  old  lady,  Auntie 

B . The  same  roof  has  sheltered  three 

generations  of  her  family,  and  it  would  require 
little  less  than  an  earthquake  to  dislodge  her 
from  her  seat  by  the  old-fashioned  fire-place. 
There  she  sits,  a picture  of  peace  and  content- 
ment. “Haveu’t  you  a single  regret  in  your 
whole  life!”  we  asked  her  once.  She  dropped 
her  knitting,  and  a dreamy  look  crept  over  her 
placid  eyes.  “ Yes,”  she  said  at  length,  “ I 
have.  Ten  years  ago,  when  my  dear  dead  sister 
was  alive,  a man  with  a hand-organ  came  to 


this  island  by  the  steamer.  Oh ! he  could  play 
beautifully.  He  came  near  our  street,  and  my 
sister  says  to  me, 4 Let  us  go  down  to  the  comer 
and  see  him  play.’  Well,  do  you  know,  I didn’t 
go,  after  all,  but  she  said  it  was  just  splendid, 
and  I suppose  I shall  regret  not  hearing  that 
hand-organ  to  my  dying  day.”  And  the  dear 
old  soul  dropped  a tear  on  the  half-heeled 
stocking.  

The  anecdote  of  the  “ Charleston  moon,”  in 
the  October  number  of  the  Drawer,  recalls  to 
a correspondent  in  Marietta,  Georgia,  a similar 
instance  of  the  nan  sequilur : 

44  Being  in  Florida  a few  wintere  ago,  I was 
caught,  while  ou  a fishing  excursion,  in  a vio- 
lent thunder-storm,  and  took  refuge  iu  the 
house  of  au  old  lady  of  the  native  breed. 
There  was  a great  demand  for  the  plumes  of 
the  white  birds, egrets  aud  herons,  from  North- 
ern tourists  who  thronged  the  State,  and  the 
sons  of  the  house  had  collected  some  of  these 
plumes,  which  they  were  showing  me,  when 
the  old  lady  remarked, 4 Well,  it’s  curious  how 
these  ’ere  cranes  never  had  no  plumes  till  after 
the  wall !’  The  confusion  of  ideas  was  amusing, 
hut  natural.  There  had  been  little  travel 4 befo’ 
the  wab,’  consequently  no  demaud  for  plumes, 
therefore  no  birds  bad  been  shot,  aud  the  old 
lady,  not  seeing  the  plumes,  supposed  there 
were  none.” 


It  was  an  engineer  on  one  of  those  rough 
roads  of  the  West  who,  on  being  discharged, 
remarked  that  it  was  about  time  be  left,  for  the 
sake  of  his  life,  as  there  was  44  nothing  left  of 
tbe  track  but  two  streaks  of  mst  aud  the  right 
of  way.”  


A lady  in  Sacramento,  California,  recently 
sout  to  tbe  puzzle  column  of  tbe  Union , pub- 
lished iu  that  place,  the  following  charade : 
Wandered  my  first  in  days  of  old, 

Telling  many  a song  and  story 
Of  maiden  fair  and  lover  bold, 

And  warlike  deeds  of  glory. 

Till  men  obey  that  old  command, 

Which  is.  “Thou  shalt  not  kill,'* 

My  last,  upon  both  sea  and  land. 

The  cruel  shot  and  shell  will  fill. 

With  wit  or  wisdom  in  each  line. 

My  whole  upon  every  page 
Shows  thar,  like  good  wine, 

It  has  improved  with  age. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  lady’s  wit,  and  com- 
plimentary to  ourselves,  that  the  solution  of 
the  charade  is  simply  Harper’s  Magazine . 


During  the  great  storm  of  August  18  last, 
which  swept  the  coast  from  the  Carolinas  to 
Cape  Cod,  tbe  window-panes  of  a house  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Hampton  (Virginia)  Normal 
and  Agricultural  College  were  broken  in  by 
the  wind  and  rain,  and  the  house  was  shaken 
to  its  foundations.  The  mistress  of  the  honse 
and  her  colored  servant  were  rather  scared 
at  the  outlook,  and  did  their  best  to  keep  out 
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\vTio  will  niVotupiHiy  lier  remain*  to 
BnUimoiv  iVoahwifln'*  After  ineatfc«tit»g'  tlio 
vstn&iis  virtues  of  tbo  mfip® 

m>Violudc&  wit^  "tbix: Ctslidqk*  4ui  Uiififcf- 
iaWri  . .• * ‘ , 1 ' ,\ ' v; ; \«*\  ^ • v- :. 
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THE  EVE  OF  ST.  AGNES. 


His  prayer  he  saith,  this  patient,  holy  man  ; 
Then  takes  his  lamp,  and  riseth  from  his  knees, 
And  back  return eth,  meagre.  barefoot,  wan. 


SOUTHWARD  UK  Ti  RNKTH  TftROn«fi  A UTTLK  DOOR. 


Along  the  e. Impel  aisle  by  slow  degrees: 

The  soul  pin  red  dead  on  each  side  seem  to  freeze, 
Emprison'd  in  black,  purgatorial  rails: 

Knights,  ladies,  praying  in  dumb  orat'ries, 

He  passeth  by;  and  his  weak  spirit  fails 
think  how  they  may  ache  in  icy  hoods  and  mails. 


Northward  lie  lurneth  through  a little  door. 

Ami  scarce  three  steps,  ere  Music's  golden  tongue 
Flatter'd  to  tears  this  aged  man  and  poor. 

But  no — already  had  his  death-bell  rung; 
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HER  MAIDEN  EVES  tHH.VK*  FIX’D  ON  T1IF,  FLOOR,  SAW  MANY  A SWEEPING  TRAIN 


His  was  harsh  penance  on  St..  Agnes'  Eve: 
Another  way  he  went,  and  soon  among* 

Rough  ashes  sat  he  for  his  soul's  reprieve. 

And  all  night  kept  awake,  for  sinners*  sake  to  grieve. 


That  ancient  Beadsman  heard  the  prelude  soft 
And  so  it  chanced,  for  many  a door  was  wide 
From  hurry  to  ami  fro.  §0011,  up  aloft. 
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Came  many  a tiptoe,  amorous  cavalier, 

And  back  retired;  not  cool’d  by  high  disdain, 

But  she  saw  not:  her  heart  was  otherwhere; 

She  sigh’d  for  Agnes’  dreams,  the  sweetest  of  the  year. 

She  danced  along  with  vague,  regardless  eyes, 

Anxious  her  lips,  her  breathing  quick  and  short: 

The  hallow’d  hour  was  near  at  hand:  she  sighs 
Amid  the  timbrels,  and  the  throng'd  resort 
Of  whisperers  in  anger,  or  in  sport; 

’Mid  looks  of  love,  defiance,  hate,  and  scorn, 

Hoodwink’d  with  faery  fancy:  all  amort, 

Save  to  St.  Agnes  and  her  lambs  unshorn, 

And  all  the  bliss  to  be  before  to-morrow  morn. 

SOj  purposing  each  moment  to  retire. 

She  linger'd  still.  Meantime,  across  the  moors, 

Had  come  young  Porphvro,  with  heart  on  lire 
For  Madeline.  Beside  the  portal  doors. 

Buttress’d  from  moonlight,  stands  he,  and  implores 
All  saints  to  give  him  sight  of  Madeline, 

But  for  one  moment  in  the  tedious  hours, 

That  he  might  gaze  and  worship  all  unseen; 

Perchance  speak,  kneel,  touch,  kiss — in  sooth  such  things  have  been. 

He  ventures  in:  let  no  buzz’d  whisper  tell: 

All  eyes  be  muffled,  or  a hundred  swords 
Will  storm  his  heart.  Love's  feverous  citadel : 

For  him,  those  chambers  held  barbarian  hordes, 

Hyena  foemen,  and  hot-blooded  lords, 

Whose  very  dogs  would  execrations  howl 
Against  his  lineage:  not  one  breast  affords 
Him  any  mercy,  in  that  mansion  foul, 

Save  one  old  beldame,  weak  in  body  and  in  soul. 

Ah,  happy  chance!  the  aged  creature  came, 

Shuffling  along  with  ivory-headed  wand. 

To  where  he  stood,  hid  from  the  torch’s  flame, 

Behind  a broad  liall-pillar,  far  beyond 
The  sound  of  merriment  and  chorus  bland: 

He  startled  her;  but  soon  she  knew  his  face, 

And  grasp'd  his  lingers  in  her  palsied  hand, 

Saying,  ‘'Mercy,  Porphyro!  hie  thee  from  this  place; 

They  are  all  here  to-night,  the  whole  blood-thirsty  race! 

“Get  hence!  get  hence!  there’s  dwarfish  Hildebrand; 

He  had  a fever  late,  and  in  the  fit 

He  cursed  thee  and  thine,  both  house  and  land: 

Then  there’s  that  old  Lord  Maurice,  not  a whit 
More  tame  for  his  gray  hairs — Alas  me!  flit! 

Flit  like  a ghost  away.”  "Ah,  Gossip  dear, 

We’re  safe  enough  ; here  in  this  arm-chair  sit, 

And  tell  me  how — ” “Good  Saints!  not  here,  not  here; 
Follow  me,  child,  or  else  these  stones  will  be  thy  bier.” 

He  follow’d  through  a lowly  arched  way, 

Brushing  the  cobwebs  with  his  lofty  plume. 

And  as  she  muttered,  “Well-a — well-a-day!” 

He  found  him  in  a little  moonlight  room, 
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Feebly  slie  laugheth  in  the  languid  moon, 

While  Porphyro  upon  her  face  doth  look, 

Like  puzzled  urchin  on  an  aged  crone 
Who  keepeth  closed  a wondrous  riddle-book, 

As  spectacled  she  sits  in  chimney  nook. 

But  soon  his  eyes  grew  brilliant,  when  she  told 
His  lady’s  purpose;  and  he  scarce  could  brook 
Tears,  at  the  thought  of  those  enchantments  cold. 

And  Madeline  asleep  in  lap  of  legends  old. 

Sudden  a thought  came  like  a full-blown  rose. 

Flushing  his  brow,  and  in  his  pained  heart 
Made  purple  riot:  then  doth  he  propose 
A stratagem,  that  makes  the  beldame  start: 

“A  cruel  man  and  impious  thou  art! 

Sweet  lady,  let  her  pray,  and  sleep  and  dream 
Alone  with  her  good  angels,  far  apart 
From  wicked  men  like  thee.  Go,  go!  I deem 
Thou  canst  not  surely  be  the  same  that  thou  didst  seem.11 

“I  will  not  harm  her,  by  all  saints  I swear,” 

Quoth  Porphyro:  “O  may  I ne'er  find  grace 
When  my  weak  voice  shall  whisper  its  last  prayer, 

If  one  of  her  soft  ringlets  I displace, 

Or  look  with  ruffian  passion  in  her  face: 

Good  Angela,  believe  me  by  these  tears; 

Or  I will,  even  in  a moment's  space, 

Awake,  with  horrid  shout,  my  foemen’s  ears, 

And  beard  them,  though  they  be  more  fang'd  than  wolves  and  bears.” 

“All!  why  wilt  thou  affright  a feeble  soul? 

A poor,  weak,  palsy-stricken,  church-yard  thing. 

Whose  passing-bell  may  ere  the  midnight  toll; 

Whose  prayers  for  thee,  each  mom  and  evening. 

Were  never  miss'd.”  Thus  plaining,  doth  she  bring 
A gentler  speech  from  burning  Porphyro; 

So  woful,  and  of  such  deep  sorrowing, 

That  Angela  gives  promise  she  will  do 
Whatever  he  shall  wish,  betide  her  weal  or  woe. 

Which  was,  to  lead  him,  in  close  secrecy, 

Even  to  Madeline's  chamber,  and  there  hide 

Him  in  a closet,  of  such  privacy 

That  he  might  see  her  beauty  unespied, 

And  win  perhaps  that  night  a peerless  bride, 

While  legion’d  fairies  paced  the  coverlet, 

And  pale  enchantment  held  her  sleepy-eyed. 

Never  on  such  a night  have  lovers  met, 

Since  Merlin  paid  his  Demon  all  the  monstrous  debt. 

“It  shall  be  as  thou  wishest,”  said  the  Dame: 

“All  cates  and  dainties  shall  be  stored  there 
Quickly  on  this  feast-night:  by  the  tambour  frame 
Her  own  lute  thou  wilt  see:  no  time  to  spare. 

For  I am  slow  and  feeble,  and  scarce  dare 
On  such  a catering  trust  my  dizzy  head. 

Wait  here,  my  child,  with  patience  kneel  in  prayer 
The  while.  Ah!  thou  must  needs  the  lady  wed. 

Or  may  I never  leave  my  grave  among  the  dead." 
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A casement  high  and  triple  arch’d  there  was, 

All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 

Of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device, 
Innumerable  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes, 

As  are  the  tiger-moth’s  deep-damask’d  wings; 

And  in  the  midst,  ’mong  thousand  heraldries, 

And  twilight  saints,  and  dim  emblazonings, 

A shielded  scutcheon  blush’d  with  blood  of  queens  and  kings. 

Full  on  this  casement  shone  the  wintry  moon, 

And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline’s  fair  breast, 

As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven’s  grace  and  boon; 
Rose-bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together  prest, 

And  on  her  silver  cross  soft  amethyst, 

And  on  her  hair  a glory,  like  a saint: 

She  seem’d  a splendid  angel,  newly  drest, 

Save  wings,  for  heaven:  Porphyro  grew  faint: 

She  knelt,  so  pure  a thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint. 

Anon  his  heart  revives:  her  vespers  done, 

Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees ; 

Unclasps  her  warmed  jewels  one  by  one; 

Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees; 

Half  hidden,  like  a mermaid  in  sea-weed, 

Pensive  awhile  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees, 

In  fancy,  fair  St.  Agnes  in  her  bed, 

But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled. 

Soon,  trembling  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest, 

In  sort  of  wakeful  swoon,  perplex’d  she  lay, 

Until  the  poppied  warmth  of  sleep  oppress’d 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away; 

Flown,  like  a thought,  until  the  morrow-day; 

Blissfully  haven’d  both  from  joy  and  pain; 

Clasp’d  like  a missal  where  swart  Paynims  pray; 
Blinded  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  rain, 

As  though  a rose  should  shut,  and  be  a bud  again. 

Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranced, 

Porphyro  gazed  upon  her  empty  dress, 

And  listen’d  to  her  breathing,  if  it  chanced 
To  wake  into  a slumberous  tenderness; 

Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless, 

And  breathed  himself:  then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  fear  in  a wide  wilderness, 

And  over  the  hush’d  carpet,  silent,  stept, 

And  ’tween  the  curtains  peep’d,  where,  lol — how  fast  she  slept! 

Then  by  the  bedside,  where  the  faded  moon 
Made  a dim  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A table,  and,  half  anguish’d,  threw  thereon 
A cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet: — 

O for  some  drowsy  Morphean  amulet ! 

The  boisterous,  midnight,  festive  clarion, 

The  kettle-drum,  and  far-heard  clarionet, 

Affray  his  ears,  though  but  in  dying  tone : — 

The  hall  door  shuts  again,  and  all  the  noise  is  gone. 
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Atul  still  she  slept  ait  u/aire^  lidded  sleep. 

In  blanched  linen,  smooth.  anti  lavender'll. 
While  he  from  forth  the  closet  brought  a heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd: 
With  jellies  soother  than  the  creamy  curd. 

And  lucent  syrops,  tine!  with  cinnamon ; 

Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  tnmsfevrd 
From  Fez;  and  spiced  dainties,  every  one. 

From  silken  Samamtnd  to  cellar'd  I^ehanon 
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These  delicates  he  heap’d  with  glowing  hand 
On  golden  dishes  and  in  baskets  bright 
Of  wreathed  silver:  sumptuous  they  stand 
In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. — 

“ And  now,  my  love,  my  seraph  fair,  awake! 

Thou  art  my  heaven,  and  I thine  eremite: 

Open  thine  eyes,  for  meek  St.  Agnes’  sake, 

Or  I shall  drowse  beside  thee,  so  my  soul  doth  ache.” 

Thus  whispering,  his  warm,  unnerved  arm 
Sank  in  her  pillow.  Shaded  was  her  dream 
By  the  dusk  curtains: — ’twas  a midnight  charm 
Impossible  to  melt  as  iced  stream: 

The  lustrous  salvers  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 

Broad  golden  fringe  upon  the  carpet  lies: 

It  seem’d  he  never,  never  could  redeem 
From  such  a steadfast  spell  his  lady’s  eyes; 

So  mused  awhile,  entoil’d  in  woofed  phantasies. 

Awrakening  up,  he  took  her  hollow  lute — 
Tumultuous — and,  in  chords  that  tenderest  be, 

He  play’d  an  ancient  ditty,  long  since  mute, 

In  Provence  call’d  “La  belle  dame  sans  mercy:” 
Close  to  her  ear  touching  the  melody; — 

Wherewith  disturb’d,  she  utter’d  a soft  moan: 

He  ceased — she  panted  quick — and  suddenly 
Her  blue  aff rayed  eyes  wide  open  shone: 

Upon  his  knees  he  sank,  pale  as  smooth-sculptured  stone. 

Her  eyes  were  open,  but  she  still  beheld. 

Now  wide  awake,  the  vision  of  her  sleep: 

There  was  a painful  change,  that  nigh  expell'd 
The  blisses  of  her  dream  so  pure  and  deep, 

At  which  fair  Madeline  began  to  weep, 

And  moan  forth  witless  words  with  many  a sigh; 
While  still  her  gaze  on  Porphyro  would  keep; 

Who  knelt,  with  joined  hands  and  piteous  eye, 
Fearing  to  move  or  speak,  she  look’d  so  dreamingly. 

“Ah,  Porphyro!”  said  she,  “but  even  now 
Thy  voice  was  at  sweet  tremble  in  mine  ear, 

Made  tunable  with  every  sweetest  vow; 

And  those  sad  eyes  were  spiritual  and  clear: 

How  changed  thou  art!  how  pallid,  chill,  and  drear! 
Give  me  that  voice  again,  my  Porphyro, 

Those  looks  immortal,  those  complainings  dear! 

Oh,  leave  me  not  in  this  eternal  woe, 

For  if  thou  diest,  my  Love,  I know  not  where  to  go.” 

Beyond  a mortal  man  impassion’d  far 
At  these  voluptuous  accents,  he  arose, 

Ethereal,  flush’d,  and  like  a throbbing  star 
Seen  ’mid  the  sapphire  heaven’s  deep  repose  ; 

Into  her  dream  he  melted,  as  the  rose 
Blendeth  its  odor  wTith  the  violet — 

Solution  sweet:  meantime  the  frost- wind  blows 
Like  Love’s  alarum,  pattering  the  sharp  sleet 
Against  the  window-panes;  St.  Agnes’  moon  hath  set. 
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Porphyro  will  leave  me  here  to  fade  and  pine. 
Cruel ! what  traitor  could  thee  hither  bring  ? 

I curse  not,  for  my  heart  is  lost  in  thine, 
Though  thou  forsakest  a deceived  thing; — 

A dove  forlorn  and  lost  with  sick  unpruned  wing/’ 


1 ‘ My  Madeline ! sweet  dreamer ! lovely  bride ! 

Say,  may  I be  for  aye  thy  vassal  blest  ? 

Thy  beauty’s  shield,  heart-shaped  and  vermeil  dyed  ? 
All,  silver  shrine,  here  will  I take  my  rest 
After  so  many  hours  of  toil  and  quest, 

A famish’d  pilgrim,  saved  by  miracle. 

Though  I have  found,  I will  not  rob  thy  nest 
Saving  of  thy  sweet  self ; if  thou  think’st  well 
To  trust,  fair  Madeline,  to  no  rude  infidel.” 


“Hark!  ’tis  an  elfin  storm  from  faery -land, 

Of  haggard  seeming,  but  a boon  indeed: 

Arise!  arise!  the  morning  is  at  hand; — 

The  bloated  wassailers  will  never  heed: 

Let  us  away,  my  love,  with  happy  speed; 

There  are  no  ears  to  hear,  or  eyes  to  see — 
Drown’d  all  in  Rhenish  and  the  sleepy  mead : 
Awake!  arise!  my  love,  and  fearless  be. 

For  o’er  the  southern  moors  I have  a home  for  thee.” 


She  hurried  at  his  words,  beset  with  fears. 

For  there  were  sleeping  dragons  all  around, 

At  glaring  watch,  perhaps,  with  ready  spears: 
Down  the  wide  stairs  a darkling  way  they  found — 
In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound; 

A chain-droop'd  lamp  was  flickering  by  each  door; 
The  arras,  rich  with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound, 
Flutter’d  in  the  besieging  wind’s  uproar; 

And  the  long  carpets  rose  along  the  gusty  floor. 

They  glide,  like  phantoms,  into  the  wide  hall ; 

Like  phantoms  to  the  iron  porch  they  glide. 

Where  lay  the  Porter,  in  uneasy  sprawl, 

With  a huge  empty  flagon  by  his  side: 

The  wakeful  blood-hound  rose,  and  shook  his  hide, 
But  his  sagacious  eye  an  inmate  owns: 

By  one,  and  one,  the  bolts  full  easy  slide— 

The  chains  lie  silent  on  the  foot-worn  stones; 

The  key  turns,  and  the  door  upon  its  hinges  groans. 


And  they  are  gone: — ay,  ages  long  ago 
These  lovers  fled  away  into  the  storm. 

That  night  the  Baron  dreamt  of  many  a woe, 
And  all  his  warrior-guests,  with  shade  and  form 
Of  witch,  and  demon,  and  large  coffin-worm, 
Were  long  be-nightmared.  Angela  the  old 
Died  palsy -twitch’d,  with  meagre  face  deform ; 
The  Beadsman,  after  thousand  aves  told, 

For  aye  unsouglit-for  slept  among  his  ashes  cold 
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fled  with  so  curtly  as  to  destroy  utterly 
the  cheering'  irregularity  of  a varied  sur- 
face, but,  thanks  to  the  cows,  and  in 
spite  of  Popple  ton,  some  street  scenery  of 
charming  diversity  survives  in  crooked 
ways  and  steep  ascents  and  commanding 
heights. 

The  town  of  the  enactment  was  but  one 
of  a conglomerate  of  settlements  which  be- 
came finally  merged  in  the  title  of  Balti- 
more, but  which,  under  the  names  of  “The 
Town,"  u Old  Town,”  “Fell's  Point," 
“The  Hill, n etc.,  held  distinctive  claims 
to  inch  vid  uali  ty , and  presen  ted  defined 
characteristics  as  marked  as  the  people  of 
separate  provinces*  and  until  finally  ob- 
literated tli rough  the  agency  of  street 
railways,  these  distinctions  were  a mark- 
ed peculiarity  of  the  place.  It  was  at 
Fell’s  Point,  a quarter  nearly  two  miles 
itist&rit  from  the  spot  where  Jones  and  the 
cows  began  their  survey,  that  the  heavy 
shipping  lay,  and  where  the  older  mer- 
chants, prior  to  the  Revolution,  hud  their 
spacious  residences  and  their  counting 
rooms,  looking  out  over  their  wharves 
and  through  the  towering  spars  of  ship- 
ping to  the  broad  water.  Their  homes 
were  those  <>f  old  English  merchants, 
blooming  with  the  added  graces  of  a 


warmer  sun  and  sharper  shadows.  They 
were  panelled  and  tiled,  and  spacious 
and  secure,  honestly  built,  but  not  weigh- 
ed down  by  extravagant  excrescences  ei- 
ther in  the  way  of  cupola  or  mortgage. 
A vague  savor  of  far-a  way  lands  suggest 
od  itself  in  odd  bits  of  marine  mementos, 
as  in  the  conch-shell  borders  of  the  flower 
beds,  the  narwhal's  tusk  and  the  sharks' 
teeth  on  the  mantel,  East  India  settees, 
and  “ Forty-thieves1*7  jars  from  the  Le- 
vant. Old  anchors  and  chains  rusted  m 
damp  shadows,  and  the  streets  and  shops 
had  a pungent  smell  of  oakum  and  tar. 
Storm -worn  figureheads  served  as  signs 
of  tobacco  shops  and  taverns,  and  old 
salts-  sat  around  them  clinging  to  their 
chairs  and  benches  with  as  tenacious  a 
twist  of  their  legs  and  arms  as  though 
rocked  in  a gale,  spinning  the  vchile  un- 
eonseioviahlc  yarns,  or  lamenting  the  fate 
of  poor  Jack.  As  in  all  sea- ports,  a sad- 
ness and  anxiety  questioned  inscrutable 
fate,  and  the  awful  mystery  and  uncer- 
tainty of  the  sea  penetrated  every  hearth. 
Many  left  these  wharves  never  to  return, 
east  away,  wandered  off.  Far  - away 
sweethearts  and  husbands  were  anxious 
facts,  and  solaced  widows  not  too  sure  of 
the  death  of  the  late  lamented. 
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which  extended  in  rugged  strength 
through  the  counting-room,  were  hung 
rows  of  (cut her  buckets  and  a ladder,  ‘ ■ for 
the  nc»re  effectual  remedy  to  extinguish 
tire  in  Baltimore  town/' as  the 
ufct  reads  which  obliged  “ev- 
ery householder  to  keep  two 
leather  buckets  hung  up  near 
the  door  of  his*  house/1  None 
of  the  elegance  of  modern 
count ing-roon is  graced  the  in- 
tlu?  atf eeted  simplicity 


among  the  clerks,  who  were  often  inmates 
of  the  family,  on  the  basis  of  equals/ but 
in  subordination,  and  whose  hair,  in  some 
houses,  was  daily  dressed  by  the  barber. 


tori  or 

if  East  lake  was  unknown,  but 
in  its  place  a business-like  di- 
rectness and  orderly  confu- 
sion amounting  to  pietur- 
rsqueness.  In  harmony  with 
the  rude  beams,  an  arch  of  , r. 

solid  masonry  sup}w»rted  the 
#ofr.  built  into  the  walls,  ami 
closed  by  its  iron  door  with  a 
luck  to  make  a modern  bur-  . ' ' ’ 

krtar  laugh.  In  the  wide 

hearth  a *.•  black  jack*'  fire 
was  reflected  in  the  brass  /. 

andirons.  and  from  an  arm- 
chair by  it,  as  from  a throne, 
the  “head  of  the  house*1  sur-  J 

vexed  a row  of  deferential 
clerks  at  their  high  desks,  al- 
most buried  behind  their  pon- 
derous ledgers.  Six-by -eight 
panes  tilled  the  windows,  half 
closed  by  green  blinds,  aboye 
which  appeared  the  topmasts 
of  ships  and  the  blue  sky. 

On  the  walls  hung  maps, 
models  of  ships1  hulls,  and  limn  mgs  of 
fh?  same  vessels  under  full  sail,  drawn 
with  nautical  fidelity,  but  which  would 
have  scarcely  escaped  the  lash  of  a cap- 
tious critic  in  art.  Innumerable  bills, 
ruthlessly  impaled  on  wires,  met  a de- 
served fate,  and  were  exposed  eonspic- 
uotrdy.  probably  as  warnings  against 
misplaced  confidence.  Rows  of  tin  or 
wooden  coffers,  marked  with  the  names 
<>f  dead  years,  rested  in  dusty  security  on 
;i  high  shelf,  arid  suggested  long-passed 
transactions*  with  correspondents  who  had 
closed  their  accounts  in  paying  the  debt 
of  nature. 

The  discipline,  thoroughness,  and  sim- 
plicity of  mercantile  training  in  Europe 
were  brought  over  by  our  English  and 
salt-water  ancestors,  and  the  habits  of  the 
quarter-deck  in  some  measure  transferred 
to  the  counting-room.  No  slovenly  hah- 
Us  of  dress  or  demeanor  were  allowed 
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who  came  for  that  purpose  at  a fixed  hour 
to  the  coimtiug-room,  Punctuality  and 
courtesy  were  exacted,  and  the  neglect  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  heads  of  the  house 
on  commencing  and  humiliating  his  daily 
duties  subjected  the  delinquent  to  a caus- 
tic reprimand.  These  you  tins,  whom  it 
was  a favor  to  admit  to  a great  commer- 
cial house,  were  in  training  as  the  future 
merchants  ami  as  gentlemen.  Memory 
recalls  the  vividness  of  a child's  impres- 
sion of  three  old  merchants,  the  last  of 
their  generation,  the  one  venerable  in  bis 
bent  form,  his  snowy  hair  gathered  in  a 
queue  of  black  ribbon,  his  plum-colored 
coat  receiving  a share  of  the  powder 
which  covered  it,  a white  cravat  and  lem- 
on waistcoat,  light  breeches  and  broad 
brimmed  beaver;  another  in  his  suit  of 
drab:  and  the  third  in  the  lively  blue  coat 
and  brass  buttons,  rutiled  shirt  and  cos- 
tume of  harmonious  tints— all  scrupulous 
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K XtVVff-4  y*  yppwtel hr y ^ 

um  i in  mi  ii. si*  d^ai  m** 
t:  ;'  eUpywg  <hi* 

;i  • paW  nf  a sftbjv  y?i]ir< 

•-•  -•  dow  A&ssiir***!  uf  Ohl 

1P  ut»6  tiraky  of  the;  cltror. 

m>met>ir,  yhe..-/  with 

grgat  itehbrratuni, 
lowered-  hi*  time- 
pirn*  'into  its  hold 
ago  \ it  Olid  :t$»n Med 
his  hubituaj  gait,  . Ids 
iasselkul  axm 
mg  time  t*»  < tii* yyiy 
denee  of  his  walk; 

h*r  rapidity  esisied 
in  tlmsp  days,  avUmi 
.praii  i'  was  loaded  or 
imhiiuled  ill  Jialf- 
,f  ' . /.  bushel  measures  by  n 

fitiqg  Of  negroes  un 
(kr  t lit?  glpdatiee  of: 
an  umieut  son  of  Af- 
rica, who  'vas  kr.mvn 
in  lutin’  day*  us  t he  ok!  me*  atm  /' 
There  was  no  mru  rsrhai.vgi',  but  the 
e&jHaiH  of  it  tey  milt  made  his  ennse  M 
the  cfxtiriUng  tovnos  >y  it b a plu  of  his 

eurgo  hed  up  hiu  Mudra*  iMpUWe.rehu?/, 

Hrui  lij e luendnmt  had  no  oerymis  dppre* 
!i»Hnioiiv  of  a vli>:u>;trons  Mlegrum,  in  num 
Uitf  ins  ten  ns. 

Then*  must  1 »&vv  bn-n  a valiant  array 
df  Vmckkteih  ia^erU^  when  I hg  tt'iiije.smen 
tv*  id  nimutfaebirers  of  BaUdsiOro  rowix. 
from  a Irae ■ pah-ioiiv  spirit.  determined 
to  do  tii  e 1 ve-s  hi  home  if  rail  Vi  fm*  * 

turns,  ami  * t f order  for  the  nether 

gkmmi is  of  tfe hoping  a!  the 
Same  time  h>  jriml  sulViou-m  Ameneae 
woollen  mat  1 imui  to  elbil tu  ilk  dr  famines, 
P i i def  aw ’h  saknat  inthko  fees  existed  i 1 le 
merchants  whose  patriotism  dun ng  all 
t he  vary  u»g  fortune  of  war  had  sustained 
the  uuuw  of  l(irlepeiidrui?e,  so  wiMy  iUh^ 
tra.ird  m Urn  elurms  pf  (ho  Mary  fund  ilkts 
;,V(!  hit?  sending  all  that  we  have  that 
can  Uirtrimul  Mini  equipped;  and  the  pe*> 
pie  of  New  Vavk,  for  uiiom  \vc  have  great 
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, hem! * Hit  y -ri^ht  -an  > »'*<•(.**  nwr  •'very 
i othf^r  port  of  the  Union, 

] It  tvfhv  ihv  ui  iJjfynt"  piivatoers 

whirl*  mmb  Riiln»tHv>v  a .j*-euK;ir ilnn]j 
in . >klfcyahil x£*j.efl  a oom^ 
emit  rated  venom  Wbv‘fi/b^iv^hv  u^»>nt  ttjr- 
u\Uu  k Opon  the  niui  t M emmy  > r»  - 
[mi is?*  and  disjoin  thrive  h<  (ihh  the  piiis  ut 
Fort  Me  li  miry  and  at  North  - Pi ititL 

alnteiuiy  tliiA  ghvrfcs  of  that  \We 
mesi  r/T.-iil  a forgotten  hmv*  that  main- 
hitped  r It*  'honor  of  the  ;^\star->pa  Period 
hum  nee. ‘*  Durinu  the  bombardne  M i»i 
M^Hdprv,  Hf  a timt1  wln-nthe  e* 

t ITIcUHhIoU^.  rt  roOsiotv 
mounted  a p.irpjH-t  mid  (»n>vvcd  hfajfrHly; 
TiVi^  <;to)[t(;d  tlir*  laughter  apd  amimdhd 
the  feelings  of  ail  present,  A man  *)n> 
vy;i^  \VoFh  d»*Avri  with  fatigw,  ftiul  rfi,  4*y 
cUmi  that  if  OV 4>r  |>  lived  t*»^e  feiUi: 
irafiV,  lire  rrxvvti^  should  fe>  1 jyated  with 
jM  .Uiifi  /'ukr.  N»U  : uh]a ;ti>  JritVv  \ he 

fort  tin*-  day  ufmr "I ha  homhhrdment  he 
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m*  utofe  that?  out*  ail."  ! 
TiH*--.-  words  irOvo  'Ntnryiaiiil  oXptv*N(*il  the 
-ara  ||j|  \u:?  inecelutuis  and  people  and 
t 1 w h S e»  ft  £^c>ny  ?;#  yvh  pd  i in  fdigage- 

meni  met.  tUtt*  v*derivo'  foe  attested  their 
'v,;;Vp;  \ ‘ w -.  .•  ■ / 

I5v  A)iv  ewrtwm  uf  the  j 

ehuu'N  t lie  -mny  pf  it#  way  j 

h»  the  Numln  was  tWl  und  fully  <eqmpp'M'h 
and  ihVgnod  tparqujs  seems  )W\aqtU>  jia  v»^  i 
for Y^tn-Vj  the  hdjies  whose  fair  l!uy»s  had  | 
troops  The  Frerioiv 
ran i pyamiUm cordial  irUe course  heCwwti 
tifWiusTfdk  hod  military  musiii*  a cheer- 
hit  wmhrion  of  the  um\  am]  Lafay»*tn 
riffjl?r',;V lapse  >t#f  forty  ye  ties,  acknowledged 
WiUi  Wfrrt  tIVe  klwlii*!*s.  It  ,fe  witli  tlie 
tiuvi^t  4*f^tory'  *Vf  tilt*  rephhfe  that  RaltF 

t.ir.jv  r*.  peoiMiat'iy  OoiiUot‘h:«L  Botli  [f\ 
th.^ of  the  KrvniatiH'i  mei  1 hat  of  » :•  l ^ 
.sin-  appr-m-n.  V rli;v(»Miu>H  t'd.  t.hc  <&#,  iMoi 
man^dvt'td  iaht  Si 

vic&ry  Uf  ^ur  Uxg*  X&  r nai lors  ^^i^  Rin 
lir^tvaticets  of  fltr  iNqHiovt»h)I  oavy  ami 
Nrrhofsovi,  irj  the 


rihq/fh/n  f rieato/  lfro 
ttr&fc  m nmk  try  the  oiftint  Atq'vhv?. 

The  lYiy.h/mt  1 lie i;r/6'h'^y  tfnokfi/snt,  tin 
ovp,v..,a  $lnr<Iy  (n  far: 

amt  oU><h«*  were  |hWti upjre; iq^v  >yhi>V 
^ltr^sA/ul  ;oru  wjjfi  the 

/r>f  cii;rHiu:i'  on  i hty  Witr,/  Rut.  it 
\A'av  in  the  tvaryfA^St  that  :ihy  y Bu!n 
itjitov  ^U[)pmvv  .js7dhr<d  vmrW  wide  ^puia-  t 
fi^FTV«flr  fiviiry  ^vw'^u^i  they 

oqaan  ovhh.  nn;itr(V‘lrf|t.d  ;Hi- 

dwriVy/aiid  the  ^f>drd  lifdtUB 

'hj-ijihir  rapid  inovi-iin-otv  ;ou)  4;i] |V»o  <f*x- 
n.ansh.r|«  ujuI  Loumrry.  This  )h*»  i o»iio 


ra in:  v.';ia>Rr 
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ed  thirty  miles,  from  Boston  to  Groton,  to 
attend  a convention  railed  by  Second  Ad 
veutists  and  “ Come-outers/’  His  com- 
panion  all  the  way  was  George  Ripley; 
at  Newton  they  picked  up  Christopher 
Pearse  Crawch;  at  Concord*  Bronson  Ah 
edit.  They  heard  Brother  Jones  hold 
forth  on  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  and 
Mr.  Parker  too  addressed  the  convention. 
In  September  he  attended  a Non-resistant 
Convention  in  Boston.  In  November  lie 
joined  in  calling  a convention  to  consid- 
er questions  concerning*  the  Sabbath,  the 
ministry,  and  the  church — a step  over 
which  Dr.  Chan  fling  shook  Ins  head.  But 
the  good  doctor  that  very  year  had  start- 
ed  a movement  not  Jess  disruptive  of  old 
traditions  and  usage*.  He  had  consulted 
with  Ripley  and  Emerson  and  Margaret 
Fuller  as  to  whether  it  was  possible  “to 
bring  cultivated,  thoughtful  people  to- 
gether, and  make  a society  Unit  deserved 
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THE  seventh  chapter  of  the  Rev.  0. 

B.  FVf*thingham\s  Life  of  Theodore 
Parker  (Boston,  1874)  opens  with  these 
words : 

u It  "ns  a ivmarkrtbl»‘  /ujitadon  of  mind  t hat  went 
cii  in  thirty  years  u*jo.  All  inohm 

bon*  {in*!  all  v i \ *a s Went  into  the  furnace  of  reason,. 
ntnJ  were  tried  by  fine  CHurch  amt  state  were  put 
to.  the  proof  ; ami  pie  wood,  buy.  stubble — evcrvthiuir 
combustible — were  consumed.  Tim  pmeos  of  em\  ■ 
tag  was  not  confined  to  (fetofi:  the  whole  Slate 
took  part  in  it.  It  did  not  proceed  from  Hoston  as 
a centre  ; it  bi-g/io  simydlanionJv  in  different  jiao'* 
of  da*  wealth  It  dpi  not  seem  in  be  com* 

mon}.  it*  '!,  lo  ^prpiil  l>v  Irtli  "a-  r.-ulmr 

an  Inicljeettia!  eKpenmee  produced  by  sumi;  Intent 
causes  which  were  active  in  the  air,  No  special 
i I.tvs  of  people  were  re^anisible  for  it,  <»r  affeewsl 
by  it.  . Jr  was  ri  tiri m ».»f  ?rK, m1- tit urs  and  conventions 
for  reforms  of  every  description.  " 

It  was  a time,  in  one  word,  of  i$m$. 
Mr.  Parker  himself,  in  August,  1840,  walk- 
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extract  from  a private  letter  of  the  late 
Charles  C.  Burleigh,  describing  a Comnm- 
nity  Convention  held  in  Boston  in  the 
last  week  of  December,  1843,  the  first  ex- 
position of  the  system  in  that  city: 

u Garrison  spoke  while  i nag  in,  and  spoke  well, 
hat  not  in  aceordaitec  with  the  view.**  of  the  eovumu- 
nit.v  leaders.  Collins  said  a few  words.  Two  or  three 
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\Z< «)<!  speeches  bosades  were  rnnde,  and  there  was  con- 
Hileruble  interesting  talk*  hut  not  much  system  or 
method  was  nmnifest  in  wdint  was  said,  or  much  def- 
inite information  given  tending  t(»  any  speeitie  point. 
Some  nohle  luaitimnus  were  altered  in  a happy  style, 
fait  on  the  whole  I ua<  not  enoiigii  irit erected  lo  go 
in  again  in  the  /ifteniduu.  I was  told  that  the  pre- 
ceding evening's  session  had  Iteen  a graiiti  one ; that 
Chttimiiig  [not  the  iloetor,  who  had  gom*  to  his  rest, 
hut  his  ne|>hetv,  William  H.]  had  tiiade  a 5}>lehdid 
Speech,  and  several  others  imd  spoken  very  well.  . . 
liHshunc  and  ChrtUning  were  to  present  to-day,  I l»e- 
lieve,  some  what  more  in  del  nil,  with  a view  i>\  -.onte- 
thing  praeticah  the  Fourier  system  of  social  oigani 
/.ntion.  Hud  it  been  convenient  for  me  to  attend,  l 
doubt  not  I should  have  been  much  more  interested 
and  gratified  than  1 was  by  the  desultory  discussions 

• >!  V < 1 :-i I * 1 I'd 1 1 | MH'|h>0|l. 

“ The  m*M»ring  was  w oil  attended,  tliouglv  not 
crowded  ; vet  l do  not  rcmeiphei  tn  have  evto  seen 
n hirgev  number  of  distinct  individuals  nt  any  one 
gi th eriug  than  it  seemed  to  me  were  there.  Abby 


the  name.*'  The  first  result  of  such  an 
imp ttry  was  the  founding  of  the  Dial,  the 
organ  of  the  T ranseeudental ists,  in  July, 
1840.  The  next  was  the  establishment, 
in  1841.  of  the  socialistic  community  of 
Brook  Farm,  which  lay  only  a mile  from  j 
Parkers-  residence  in  West  Roxhury.  and 
which,  though  it  did  not  reckon  him 
among  its  inemlxTs,  was  fre- 
quently visited  by  him  for  the 
sake  of  intereou rse  with  Rip- 
ley. Curtis.  Hawthorne,  Dana, 
and  the  rest  of  that  remarka- 
ble company.  In  1841  the 
Hopedale  Community,  in  1842 
the  Northampton  Communi- 
ty, l>yth  distinct  and  original 
Yankee  attempts  after  an  ideal 
society, were  likewise  founded. 

Fourierism  came  with  the  fol- 
lowing wave.  Brisbane,  it  is 
true,  had  published  in  1840  his 
Serial  Destiny  of  Mankind, 
but  Ids  zeal  first  found  a prop- 
er vehicle  in  the  daily  columns 
«*f  the  new-born  'Tribune,  pres- 
ently to  be  ve-en forced  by  the 
Bmok  Farm  Harbinger  fhar- 
binger  4,of  the  Renaissance.5* 
as  they  explained  it),  when 
that  experiment  had  gone 
over  to  the  new  doctrine, 
lb  1S43  Fourierism  was  at  its 
height.  If  Traiisceiulentalisin 
bad  paved  the  way  for  it. 

8 wede  O lx »rgianism  lent  it  a 
helping  hand.  Those  who 
looked  upon  Swedenborg  as 
' ih  e u i ost  remark  a bl  e phe  - 
notnenon  of  the  age,’*  noticed 
with  satisfaction  “ the  singu- 
lar fact  that  the  groups  ami  series  of  Fou- 
rier’s plan  of  society  are  in  accordance 
with  Swedenborg’s  description  of  the  or- 
der in  heaven,”  and  thought  they  beheld 
the  kingdom  coming  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  “In  religion,  ‘ wrote  John  S. 
Dwight  in  the  Harbinger,  “we  have 
Sw&Ieuliorg ; in  social  economy,  Fourier; 
in  music,  Beethoven.”  Finally,  Robert 
* nven  was  issuing  his  “ manifestoes”  in 
the  columns  of  the  Washington  Nation- 
al Intel  f iyenrrr  in  the  winter  of  1844-45, 
and  in  IMG  addressing  that  New  York 
Guoaiiutkmal  Convention  whose  labors 
were  inspired  by  a sort  of  “ Communism,  ” 
nut  then  understood. 

Before  passing  from  Socialism  to  the 
other  isni3  of  the  period,  let  us  enjoy  this 
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I itio^ythoKe  of  humor 

sfite  grrnx&r  than  jhat  of  hi* 
fnlfowrs.  Ijvkiui  more  free ly  b» 
extern!  the  sjilion1  of  KH  »•,.•»• 
siu'v#  t evhori ut it  n i s.  paH:iihili*r: 

•’  1 V : Ml;  festtifru  NoHv: , 

Thduirh  it  tuiiivn  of  PHt^Ik?J4. 
his  labors  ti|js  to  Of  ?y- 

eightb  year ' lead!  been  afmfM 
•fclmlly  eouhortl  U‘e  the  border. 

of  No'W  York  ami  Ver- 
nand,  yoHJ  in  A ji*'iX:  iHajit.  hi* 
Xj.w  ihp  ilrsi  lime  fo 
cis'-u  ivrnjjhH  ,i 
rr.dd  by  pn\$<{  if  not 

by  Ctu  mnd.  I u lie 

4v&5  fn  Host  On ; and  in 

Ei*l»»!jiurv . «>i0,  he  kaw  the 

pViblVatiuri  of, the'  XnjiiH  af  the 
bony  ward  Ad  rent  Her- 
aid)  ljee:u)rh  first  of  the  51IP 
lerio-  u^mm  , v*  I > m i * a fb*'r\vji;rd 
reekonei}  the  . 3Hd*'  itf?d  ( V»/ 
(New  Y oi‘k  i.  the  /*/uu  Tiihnfj* 
(R^besreri.  the 
HtirlHfrjJrr.  Vtffafil  I hi* 

lube  id  lils  death  lie  leyth'jvd 
in  lii^  ru^live  State 

in  balk  and  e x j A - 

mg’  hiis  rvifks  (>Jf  interpretation 
by  \rhirh  the  htmn*my  of  the  Senptimss 
^y«s  as^^Vtf4*  htul  Hiforjirotitig’  by  £}je  aid 
of  Revelation?*  t Ur  ‘"time.  tim*-s  .anil  u 
half' - of  Biiuiel,  «oi  which  hU  dx.struetvyA 
ritlt;.ub,U:*fms  rested.  ]\  was  in Mas^o-bn 
fiytokthat  1 \i$  yenertfhle  dmi  Wiftre  x»S^v 
rhw  first  .fiiiled * tU-  jy*$Tmi‘n  . th*  •&>$&£: 

in  'those,  .'the  tity 

Ivrer  ’ « e on f»'>pular  dnelmrx  for  he  ’.va^ 
hioUhed  wit  Jr  /ni^ih^  at  N e \>  • bury  pot  f |#i 
M ay  , iStS'i;  A towth  lafvr  \ve  turd  hi  or 
hohlits^  forth  at  thy  Hysi  Seeonfl  At! vent 

* Yimp  meeThpjX  h»dd  at  East  iCm^ion  >e  \v 
Ihnnpshms  a ml  in  the  mvrhenee  the  poet 
Whittier  takiny  y*m:<*§  of  the  strand  im* 

:.  j f ieturK^  til*  . i ki  I wily 

of  )a ur nod  t h't* Wiu^  its  ftivy 

ebnl  V slnehiu  over  the  mulHtude  AXho 
were  a rra tiered  iipon  mice’ll  seals  of  IkmimIs 
and  l»rw  tf»«*  wtuie  leu»s.  dni  vvu  ai>«mr'ov 
a eirr-ie.  hrnmae  a bs.yhitrOMlVd  of  snowy 
H-iiikiM'O  !«>  n,e  d-ii'k  uiOMSftfc  itf'xtmi  find 
folhivre : a ityuvo  \undi)^  tlttNiu^it  the  duu 
.Msl=^.e  Use  |H*t'aeliers  iluiuderuiir 

IVein  :i  i>,»Wer  ,i\ 'henil*ic*t  hoU^hiv  The 

jUief  /"*  / 

!t >»v.S|ivh,['mI  ft, mu  die  (hint  il**  ovtle  » * ‘ u | . 
nyye.tM  n fmoU  >devrf>r‘  ef  ijao^r.  stje.'T*  ene  ef 
^ the  iil'imm  *4  ;i  Tiftia,  llw  JiCa.il  uf '*£•-» M,  tin*  breast 


\vii»4  i^C 


KeUntf)  J>1  r . .Jh'i  ji.el  •;♦  »Vh  VVWrris  fe  s*i\  — 

•^W'l  «iad  n>  [ ho  pfi  r}»n5ire  Irk?,  r '.U  kfiv*  j si  jjfe fr ?V' 

. <d).V  to  he,  RfiTii  aVu^  dWiy  ff by 

/w my)  <Un»  rtnTftkinced  fftfirVolf  A t 

M.irhMv  . f'»ek  hi.>  isWiinfur  I i <*  lui  j a lon-r  !.  •.!  .•' 
vijif^  — -as  &ji$  idra  J»i»*  iriir— - mv.\  »X{U 
ai-cs-i  *!  i»t  'fr  \ i iui’n i - f rf  innlVo'd  e I » * r 1 » A II  \ K-  .it 

\?:»h  there,  r.r,,l  s-  .1  M Oiiil  sijfifV  uf  the-  Iho‘*:sr;. 
met  the  Uu}i‘  ii.ije  .tiul  »lu-  Xo» thUm|ttmj  Uujtamieh 
tv  pe<*]'))|\  I jruii  h fklOisAiO  i.hitl  whh  A Ufftl.  fhr 
eths^ihey  Chr  Uto>:.v  < • t >0 » 4 1 1 « # i i ti 4 *s  jWt  Oru^iyif -* 
*Mii}»li(vii}y  - ft  u v tir*st.  refined  **1  .lThiI  t.*:ie  ; ; 

|»My  o?]>].  h»e* « ? *>,|  ^ >•  > ?»(,•]  honesty 

, t h:  t!0* ?U  v Oiei  j»i  t-e  «ij*r|  {;•)».$ v <•»! -se\ 
HeMMui'  all  io  fiy  hieOtbuj  in  enr  a-*eeiunni!.. 
Mi;>  liuh-  rnsjiiiiinijt-.v  of  kihtV.ed  H»Vl  (')lSvlr^  l asm. 

he  \i'U<  »*ie,  in  i»K.dv  t;>  Ht’ . 1>e0k e|f  i»p  ),>  ^.iSi-Kl-  ml. 

V Crse.  Uiv.itmKtujj<v>. M u-  ef  \k-Vu-m  U fii>-  uidav, ,,•,}!* 
uesr*  *«J  the  tUisaiUe  to  Liii  -'-  i-v»ust.o iit-rOii.- 

The  yt^ir  IK Ul  oi^rki'd  a in  the 

(>roj£fe<*>  *4  Submit  AdvanjliHUL  Not  only 
U!1*  the  ad  f*roh:dKfihydt^wi?<^  }M;>ie 
- the  'lm  eiiVhWt  the  nmeers-  fde  tod 

sier-iv'd  with  lire  th*«  re^mi'eefivm  oftd  ;v>- 

e.fa'fshVji  ,ut  fhe' joyt  attHuif  f&jB  a iVU4  etuh* 
i riy  of  T.![inrii,  .iiid  t hTv  ivHlhyiT>Htht  hc'^in. 
Itflvr  whioh  liie  wicked  n>mfu  br  rm*«c*d 
fur  flbhr  yOi’rf^i  dlso^HihW  ^/>f.YvUteb  flifl 
hiate  MTxis  a-t.  h1ri‘uf4<l y ' 8<t:d  hr 

tnrui.  the:  .0  hsjd  1 \ . 

Ivnc  E^t.1i^r'\5Tdl;>;r-  Ut^  hod^rUi he  wcudd 
tnarv,  v -ik  1 ) \<  * \A-9  t r rev eret i i 1 v calUai  Vv 


rtft4  wf i) ^ w^fc'V : ‘ >>f :- v V. ' of  ' nie  T?K>r^  11) 

■ - ; j*k  •$«**' ' t)>v;im  i and'  TO-Ch 

^r!  ‘ ihi  !fyi*  p\U^r  *r *<r*  <b*fftefti  tftaomdrvs  of  ( howevm*  u 
Atieodvpnv  ‘ . fji t-'  hoit-as.  ijtH  dnige.B,  the  ; , - ' . 

• -*  • - oil  ft  tfe  **.'•<  'kf  ! *;-ii u»**s — Oriental  ; - ■ ratPfSI 

ft^utvv  *je|  UtvsltV  S)iYihuft  translate*]'  there  v to  I 

• Y:*m?  Jfte  Add  exhil>itij(i  like. the  ! <?,otjite^ik»U 

■ifNrWW#  ' thus  • ' 

Hy  iftkaiis in'aiis  • • - :.^-r^^..| 

."*)>*% :*ii  (*$'■  ihe  wHjMKt  evh 

v Ft.Vily  JiV^  h/f¥  Ol  ilM  Xuiil- 

,J £ .,  ":  f : ' :,  , y~;  G ' =-  •.,; 

. ^Ti.Ta'Sf  Ol>f 1*3 - ti 

l‘¥f(if  k«iv  el  fthnft  ,-jfht'  'vlilto  Hr- 
ft;  of  'll )jf,  ‘jfef  ft*!*}  tftrfltsi*  -j 

t$r  W 'Wt-ft ■ l)ipiib':i  iljtf  [dud. 

ftt"**  *&GMpc&(hYV.ft 0 lynri i ftvh 
*W  #<*1 of  . ><f  (li<*. 
ftfft,  ' lftT*Gwibj£ 

hi-s  ' ^ ?0>y  jo  v<?. 

uHhtjy*  fc'brti 

**-Tfc\:z?v&V*  Y*W  itisfV*  fft? 

, &r  >mto  ft.trmnl  • ’ ..  .*  •■ 

3*>  Ivr<l  lii»;'  1 4$  Tile  ^r'rhh 

: . '-'■  : ’.'•'  • > ’••:.•  V . 

iaML  tlVii  VTfnt  nl>trv«Mh<?»i>,‘  •"* 

r>ii  tlii>  util  of  M^Kdftfthi, 

Fat  life!:  Milter;  elt>$e<l  .the?  dfury 
fit  lAsft*tiUc  ljiliftr$,  and  nW>k- 

• n*oi  upiG^J^ho  ] fxdUim  £*i  vft n 

olio.:  It  the 

only  cfciiV^p  i *i  t he  rvrgu  j a n ty^ 

^;]i'w  diHly  lift  $ Irfeli 
4viir?i  tlie  J)|>firoa<di  «>f  w .llixx 
harm  ug  iliiy*  ■ •W1ftri;'3ifeft^lv 
Jud  ^wt; 

but  fin-  Ji^tv^v^  fr*  eoniiui^tion.,  ami  May  ' slmt-door*"  j»nrty  us  to  xvltich  slionld 
‘•oiri-.  t'hft:  poor  okl  nuio  was  lieaid  (y*un  'nvc-r'  ] VdIn*r  Milii-r  Thi^  tvas  wk- 
;oTifts*rf>vf  Uis  'error  iiml  ackniiwl^dynuy  1 i}u»Ni?e  :*nirlty , hnt  not  vyiUjont  a 
Vms  )f K>j nUmni  • blit  nof  Tvis  tUifeiidf  j rraosr.  Tin-  •slmi-dfK)i’ ' fa'ctnoi  .^i  v.kn  ap 
; * •.  »K-r  yH  flit*  frdtUimtad  I to  Fafiaticai  rxrossrs,  -\>r  nr^Ivci  in^  >,h 

o'  pn*pk^ »-y  .-  T ht:  Lord  will  r.eru'iiiily  | wfoHdly  afTairs  fi)  n way  to  call 

-lift  Bivrvf n‘*  tft*  |3t ft  aud,  a)o  ! iaj.»;shi|.V >n*  tin*  wtirk-limist1  af  \hv  hands  of 
p-ar  vtsihly  ui  Uiw  -floiuls  id  -imavoti  mi  ! jinftrv*  and  Sidrci mco. .dnl  not ^ in  ihv  wf»d 
:•.*•  &3d/*  T>m*ino*  |]if^  titiervai  of  ] juvvail.  Tim  onhoih.o.  p?vrty  fv»-»c;r»nr;  a. 
days  ^c»*lar  TuifMimss  >v«»  PfOsjiHmUaf  I tamr  ami  iVmntw^in^  .vrJ  lil?y  ufi.y  offt 
.un»:«*r,tf  liv  iM£iv  ''\rork.  hk.  J er,-  >vith  ;in  iudoiifiitn  h a:a-  of  lift.  T):i5 

Mrs  C/fU»i  fxmtmls,  ;>r  a sh«*p  m rbt  Bo^v-  ; r'  (Anma  onn  rv. ‘‘yv Ito  had  mark*  with  the 
m v iiiuslf  ir  h>r  iisnanifiipO  ro);i*f5'  wiis  odr*'r-  ; Adrotit.isft  i he  joint  nm  wnt  hm  at  Groton. 
f\l . u-a<ir^r»eM}  shop,  ;,»r  «ruvr - mvay  w mv  vho-M  r from  C;t(m  (.4od.  and  appear 

i -ft.  i*r  dealt;  move.  Ubei'tit  nnwisnir*.  -uv  ; h>  thiv(;  form,oij  a laAOng  nhioii  with  fhein. 

tssy^-d  with  the  AlnuCffty  j Tin*  m /ape  \#  the  count ry  par  Wrt- 
— *11 1 v^'hU<^ :.lh'U;t lift ^tm^odty  d^uyftd  |' of  Adventislsv 

xft-  wttft  Gumi;  btTjKkWfSv'y.atM^  fhy  ei?  the  wiTteh0cl  F.reepmu,  idVerritg 

. • ■ . «-♦/••.;•. -rs  and  U>rpKh*\s.  ' Tlie  -Athwat  | his  liule  daughter-  as  a saevith'e.  re.niJtvd 
/?* ■.•■»/-*/  last  munbev  witli  u vah  1 aU  aJtmpHif  for^nvo.o  snpeiviiiVon . 

uj.>*;tt>ry  ' A'jtyl  thyii  the  Kutr  ros^- on  tiie  | A N>m  reisistaot  tAatventhm  w pet- 
|»  .tori  fhf*  s,id  pmpljef.  eon  id  only- say.. ..  haps  ii»e  /as?  plary  in  vvhivh  to  evpf^  n. 

| x .ivv  0.vr*d  my  mfod nn  another  hivl  ahy  ,trraml>ou  of  f apfthi  dohn  .lair 

ma!  Imn*  I usran  to  slain!  until  God  giv»'S  kty  \t»d  in  truth  oven  then  thy ■•  i/enfle 


ifiJU  ND  muse* 


II AKPEK'B  NEW  'HQSTgtOf; 


rnul  tender  liCkHtni  Theodore  visarded  : to.  avoid  diWi path  hi  dHoi'jtv  Jt*  si^niii 

HOIK?  jr'i.f  lijs  t'.;) Hij.lv  ju.SM'sMi.ib  m»>jV-  ('olid-  j (ijiiiff  ini'  the  philosophic  historian  i>  thy* 

i y • . • thife  ajutes-  | it  'ik  wife  m on.*  proof  of  tfo  mbUmukil 

cdianieter  of  the  re f« n^iat^jr^, • 
thiit  avcu» tlptful  perm!  It  s i 
o rechi»:ikecl;  kH\  /that 

s&m  Of  the.  M i i :^> VI.  ^ m t^V 

A holiuoii  i&fc  :&in 
iv&W  us  *m  Ate  .pvo-sluvevv  gitiiirin ' 

iv.e  v . '.  ■;:-••/.•■/;  • •*  , ••  ' : ;>  v* ■ -y> 

, , y .}/  > 

\ fTUande  had  jfiVpu 
. f iOfi  h vTk>sto>i  uK  thd  JVifeufc  <>f  %-th^M 
j>r4*^dr  \0':  he' 
pseudo  scientific,  Jb&S,  limd 
a ner^ipent  effect  on  fh<  ai 
belief  though  its  bea  ri.it  & On  the 
:of.  liiOVlvl 

\yds  Tm%i^  j^hivnolngy.'  Those  ad\ 
hniifmev  of  ii 

nhie  jYUcMCiau  in  Boston  cohh  h)jH>if 
;<*&■' <$$:  tit : fepui^hchn' s iiejrffy*  jyfy* 
^rveil  hi  alvolud:  ami  'tif 

traitors to  Mount  Auburn.  huwelmd 
tfievr  attention  railed  to  the  hiobhv 
uieiit  winch  marks  • 3ii$  l^t  reslhifvr: 
pjtte&i  Si*  years'  after  the  infem 
a|ft^th>  hail  planted  life  &**,}  and 
lfe#h  funfeelf  ii  i tvnyd  * » ' it  fo'o  i^n 
>oiIr  the  interest  already  o.yeited  in 
%nrai  <aiul  fetfeml  skuife,  And 
;Utimp£,  Jtfiui 

% tdm  atfevsil 
of  Orror^o  Combo,  with  bra  dry,  an, 
htnuumm  A;ok*h  HiindV  life  purr  a nil 
varnvsi  miim-e,  and  his  eunsidersthlO'.  rop- 
n noion  as  a Writer  ami  us  a strk'ilv  semu- 
title  ^pmmder  ifir'  tnifhs  of  pbr^mife 
n^y:  Fdr  lienrly  two  years  life 
10  Vit  Jill 

fcliii  Aonnh;  hi  June  !B4b.  h*?  ppt&ifn$i$ 
id  England.  “ it  was  Mut  frequent  re 
mark  of  Jli\  Comiav  .says  Mrs.  Child, 


a^rcfvi iiJ  y ^ that  atkes- 

t wS“$fo  piece  add  the  ihusket  yield- 
ed to  him  by  .-«  ^retuiffivr at  Bunker  Hill— 
thf!  le  in  orrj.jf/i^niN  of  kfe  si  tidy  ; white 
O ft  yV ;r(Y,‘r  that  Boston  ^ntlmriu^.  in 


nKOina*: 


THE  ISMS  OF  FORTY  YEARS  AGO 


LYIWA  MAK)A  CHII.Ii. 


vrlmt  it  is,  Mr.  Miller  could  not  easily 
make  a convert  of  this  man  to  his  hare- 
brained theory.  He  has  too  much  good 
sms**.''  Putting*  his  hand  on  the  organ 
of  marvellousuess,  lit?  proceeded  ; “There! 
Pit  fet  you  anything'  that  old  Miller  has 
got  a bump  on  his  head  there  as  big  as  my 
t M M Such  mistakes  seem 
like  a redact  io  ait  dbsur - 
dwn  of  the  whole  system  ; 
but  other  Considerations 
apart,  they  hardly  do 
more  than  prove  the  in- 
competent'y or  charlatan- 
ry of  the  individual  pro- 
fessor who  makes  them. 

Every  attempt  to  popular- 
ize the  result  of  learning 
and  research  is  exposed  to 
such  disgraces,  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  old 
Puritans  founded  Harvard 
College,  expressly  to  avoid 
‘ leaving  an  illiterate  min- 
istry to  the  churches. " F.t 
tie  r Miller  himself  being 
prdMsely  one  of  this  kind 
;ind  his  calculations  and 
predictions  being  the  re 
of  lii.s  want,  of  schol 
•arlv  discipline,  though  it 
mast  in  candor  Ik?  allowed 
that  his  theory  of  Scrip- 
tural interpretation  is  not 


resets/  rtasss.NiTZ. 
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ity  to  effect  a Permanent  Cure' '-such  is 
the  modest  title  of  a work  translated  from 
the  German,  and  published  by  the  phren- 
ological house  of  Fowler  and  Wells,  in 
New  York,  in  1847.  Priessnitz,  who  was 


destined  to  produce  great  changes  in  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  in  the  whole  ‘phi- 
losophy of  spirit  and  matter.  ” When  she 
goes  on  to  relate  how  a venerable  friend 
of  hers  fell  into  a deadly  swoon,  in  the 


sami  el  jiaiixemann. 


midst  of  which  she  was  conscious  of  being 
dizzy,  and  of  standing  beside  Iter  own  life- 
less tjbdy,  watching  the  efforts  to  resusci- 
tate it,  she  Seems  to  be  anticipating  those 
spiritual  manifestations  which  the  kW  Bocli- 
ester  knock ings"  were  presently  to  revive 
and  rename,  but  not  to  originate.  Some 
of  the  tenniuology  of  spiritualism  is  al- 
ready to  be  found  in  an  English  work 
published  in  1840,  entitled. ki  Ftietn  in  4/es- 
rnerfatii  nts  Somnambulism.  Sleep  walk- 
ing. Consciousness.  Sensation.  Mediums, 
etc,  K with  Reasons  for  a PLsjHissionate 
Enquiry  into  it,“  by  C.  H.  Townsend. 

The  great  expectations  in  regard  to  the 
therapeutic  province  of  mesmerism  have 
not  been  justified,  but  neither  have  those 
of  the  new  schools  of  medicine  whose  ex- 
clusive claims  forty  years  ago  were  the 
subject  of  so  much  and  So  vehement  dis- 
cussion. “ The  1 Vitier-iinre  ajiplird  to 
errrff  knoicn  Dinetme : a complet  e Demon- 
stration of  the  Hydropathic  System  of  Cur- 
ing Diseases  ; showing,  also,  the  Fallacy  of 
the  Medicinal  Method,  and  its  utter  Iimhil- 


st ill  alive,  might  have  blushed  a little  at 
this.  As  usual,  Massachusetts  was  early 
in  applying  the  test.  The  Round  Hill 
Water-Cure  at  Northampton  succeeded 
Mr.  Bancroft's  famous  school  on  the  same 
site;  and  not  far  away,  in  the  suburb  now 
known  as  Florence,  a blind  jEscul&pius* 
named  Ruggles.  profiting  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  neighboring  Northampton 
Community,  established  a water-cure  on 
Mill  River,  which  for  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury at  least  found  abundant  patronage. 
No  such  odium  attached  to  hydropathy  as 
to  homoeopathy,  a system  originally  found 
ed  by  Hahnemann,  and  which,  about  1840. 
was  beginning  to  acquire  respccUiltiidv 
in  Boston  through  the  skillful  practice  of 
the  Wossellnxdts.  Nor  did  either  of  these 
important  systems  fare  so  hardly  at  the 
hands  of  the  regular1  practitioners  as 
did  Thomsoiiiaimm,  a pure  Yankee  prod- 
net.  whose  founder.  Dr.  Samuel  Thomson, 
was  a native  of  New  Hampshire,  but  prac- 
ticed largely  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
long  a resilient  of  Boston,  where  he  died 


jUlfF 


- Go  gle 


;«<»  ?r » »»i **  Uit*  upp»  * t'> mips  iiitu  niiivivtl.  ana  was 

<ft t I lit  C t n:ir  ,«  i/t.i  ^-|.  ;:f.i  iii'U  >Ol|i  fhr  Min(l. 

i ( t ii  * } n*  ri-  t V\  i'll  j |mi  !*;« *t  it*> 

Hum  rfi^-ht , Mir  1 Iplf  --f  *•••?»>  < v;»  m mut  <>Vrt 

XM  £ftMi  -*h  y0$j$gjk  ai»d  %v(^.t 

fit"  i>u|’*l!  I';m1  g|  gjj*  n-iif.tv  «;OtVw*»  , Jj.- 

thus  -f  li-  *>'v.  ft£&  fiu-.'r  ty  -v  rfnm-il 

| ffoffi  M5  '•ls-i)}i:t«'  i«  l»i<n 

l »vtto  im:u  h«»;^  ntouglt 

UfVt>vC^it  i'he  iron  ^witcy  to  *h<.nv  tku  Sartor  of  mV 
^;%a'jr4MiK'  My sjdvit^  and  llte  Jlijjfitfoj  fit  my  i;Vw 
ji*  v\r»tf-d  un*  fionj  fiuiKiif^i  am  uuumtHion,  nn«l  I 


ill  *Fto  ]>**r*v<r*iA  t»>is k .to  i:v  *Uch  tifv 

\Vii>  tl  mid  Ft rn  uyi>lyjrit>wt  wliat 

j»MUUvtiv*M  w»  Mi&y  tove  for  a 

fr&ruii&t  l.^V^  to  . . . t>r. 

tUrtoimim  \u«&'  ^if-Uux^ht,  H K t**uo,  Ion 
Iijs.  wus  "i^rtdi ;^1u to  W0 

umlojidji&dit  ;j3‘h 

i » kiw  ;t/  k ji  o w totos  t,fta  t tiv  pf*ratf,»l  w%\  j 


4:.v/'  r * - Kv  n'HdofU*;.!  <hr  ?i:.>! 

oral  lit  Ii 

U.vo  imrto vji . a.n:l  y- i :*‘»vs gj  ' ;:F : % 

itw&y:  ’ u^it/ ;*  ; mBM 

YtfetiOH,'"  ^0  llr^r  hi.r^i;:  «■ 

mid  i 1>t  of  <t.h  irut’\ 

.)*m!  t i » v.  riii.iMiii,-  y-yyx  ■'  ; 

l**rhii«r  ">  IhVIi  m V'Mino  its  jc^'O/Vy 

- ;(.|i(!  ll,K  sS  ,IM  1,'il!  ^;  '';V  •''  ' •*;>* 

* ‘ i < * ’ i « W- ><,!<!  * ’ 1 ' i 1 i • • • toro  t-;<  X— VX'/v' 

arni^ful  ‘ AH 

in  itiu^i  iHH.'nnio  HH| 

l*|s  sou 

’ 1 < ' ‘ ’M-  ‘;M  ; >1  •»!  t ’ 1 ? ■•-  r’  -rX 

<r\  (j^rs  moI  '0>-  !Vs.t  r;it  . • .';  • 

*A  J)I$  troaUiK'lit  ■•'VYheii  • ,9bHH| 

o^s*  r^V*  of  iriuMt-r 

to  .s»u-  /S-.  Fr-.uclj,  I m !?r  «;  ' .'  -V 

V‘,* 

pMd  -and  i)>v  r* 

lir  nl  *.u,  fljr  ,.T  v JV. 

•wt  1 to  an  %v?it  v> it  :f.ii*y 

auiFmailirmiy  of  Jtife 
jrtT>^can>|4‘  m'  . 

: j ^!*'fv  *>u*  txf4t>>*  t|<v>  >:U*  v i O'.  nii‘i  w»n  • 

i?s  Mm  ».«  a 

.r,;_;.,,n  wi-i,  c ha*i  1»v**-»f  c^uvif.if'i  *»f  iUt 

ats  ms^  »(r»t  .v^nt^uvMi  u\ 

j»o}i |av  tHitt  yen tC;  l to  l<> 

a^}v,v|(1^4V4^  W»v ' * if.  ^j'yMUj,4a 

0»'(t  f«»v>x’>y  ?uv»^*  Mti»|mnv.  I \Y'i+  tl(t|  : 

iltiay' i >v> f i i to {2  lw»t,  i*  HjV<<^nl>F  stFXvt 

iv 1 1*  f»«N«;  Hw) 

»n  ■»:•}.  i u u<  (>ui  ilHO  f>vt«V>f^  -.Vin ' 

: OfKY  $tf  £mymUtr<  ; i\fe  tfoji'iltm 

a?*  And  ijt*i  iht>  ;fli'0 

huu  or  a cufiiUtj  ; iuiiit  id  eomplHF  tUi?  %vb<>ie,  tla  (Biji 


Yitiyv  ‘ At 

^rUiKmgVi  tbfe  to 

o>(i-  tixiir/i  'V^v ps|b^  ll  run^yt^i  »d  ;«•. 

|>i(t  w i^Ut 1 ‘o  1*  i tvit  a f J 

WAX  - ■•  i.;ivt  ?.»  i*(  (iruvSolr'MMM.'vyvuh  «.  tin  |pf 
iFlitn^v^rirint.,  ftmt /ite;; 

r^HiF «>t  »i.  !Ut»,  (v!»i**|j  iva;/  -«0  S<>»d  | .Sn>»;4  n\>\  i ••.•  <"■ 
n**v  j);in  « h>  • v c ii^.  iij|  rVi.nk  ittt  tlii*. 

n*'.,K»;  wlton.  vt.*  hroi  *»>>nut  >\h  y-iv»«!  X‘  0 , " Sich 
ail  h«oi  ivii  iUv  X15 $ti  itt^Aitvyr 

1(  J>t».  TJir-niRMU  ftr-insed  tjic  tre  wf  ftltj-fti- 
cSSm:WU*M*  .paliepte,  'igirifto  up  by  them  l« 
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filled  the  street,  aiul  then,  as  the  crisis 
approached,  gave  the  signal  to  the  shov- 
ellers above,  whereupon.  the  “eyes"  hav- 
ing it,  the  rabble  incontinently  adjourned. 
Graham  died,  by  no  violence,  in  1851, 
having  by  his  Lecture*  on  the  Selena' 
of  Human  Life  made  numerous  prose- 
lytes, not  yet  extinct;  and  if  lie  failed 
t>  establish  his  system  of  dietetics,  lie  at 
least  favorably  modified  the  prevailing 
habit  by  showing  that  muscular  strength 
does  not  depend  on  the  consumption  of 
meat,  by  popularising  the  unbolted  flam* 
to  which  his  name  was  given,  and  in  ner 
ally  by  paving  the  way  for  the  use  of  the 
coarser  grains  which  now  regularly  ap- 
pear on  the  most  re fined  breakfast  tables. 
His  rank  as  a benefactor  will  not  mvih 
slight  to  those  who  reflect  on  the  gain  to 
the  public  health  and  wealth  resulting 
from  the  enlarged  use  of  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, and  that  variety  which  so  distin- 
guishes the  American  from  the  European 
menu. 

In  1830  Dr,  Gmham  was  lecturing  on 
temperance,  some  three  years  before  the 
first  National  Temperance  Convention 
was  held  in  this  country,  and  tins  early 
advocacy  of  the  good  cause  made  it  fitting 
that  he  should  find  shelter  in  the  first 
temperance  house  in  America,  which  the 
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die,  he  succeeded  in  saving,  other  classes 
were  incensed  by  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Syl- 
vester Graham,  a native  of  Comieclicut, 
who  preached  the  moral  and  physical  ad 
vantages  of  a vegetable  diet.  In  the 
ranks  of  his  opponents  one  would  natuml- 
ly  expect  to  find  the  butchers,  but  Graham 
contrived  to  outrage  the  bakers  also,  by 
extolling  the  superiority  of  home-made 
bread.  It  is  ludicrous  to  read  of  the  stir 
ibis  caused,  and  of  the 
measures  they  took  to  sup- 
press him.  He  was  lectur- 
ing in  Amory  Hull,  Bos- 
ton, in  the  winter  of  1817, 
when  the  bakers*  rising 
took  place.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  ball,  becoming 
alarm  si  for  their  property, 
closet!  it  on  him,  and  no 
oilier  could  be  had.  Hap- 
pily the  owner  of  the  new 
Marlborough  Hotel,  then 
nearly  completed,  offered 
Dr,  Graham  the  use  of  his 
dining-room.  The  mayor 
■interposed,  protesting  that 

lie  could  not  protect  the 
meeting  with  his  consta- 
ble".: but  the  warning Wfts 

unheeded.  Tic1  lower  sinry 
of  the  hotel  was  barricaded, 
the  upper  stories  provided 
with  a quantity  of  slacked 
lime  and  a shovel  brigade. 

The  bra  ve  proprietor  plant- 
ed himself  at  the.  door,  par- 
leyed with  tile  mob  that 
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Ufifiimii  Mi  bMiv^A  J*n  winr  f ojp$jjL  But  t\iut  \irm  ui  AVimt 

tbU*  bit^r  pymxl  was,  the  1 fun  her  signalized  the  year  J#40  w \h$ 
e^jtinued  ,*trusrjrlfc  betwep^i  dicf'jw*.*  and  [ '* 

Ju  April,  <*•:;>.  M.>ssw  h ?-  s ?>  \ A | iri I l*  uV  ChasCs  l.-Vv.'  n',  Bal finuuv*.  ».v 
h&d  pas-si  it>  famous  KWmm-u  LftW  { Hixm*’!*i'i;i'l^..  fnrtho  eon wMok ip| drunk- 

—tar  more  rh^ii  tKnf  of  Alivst^  | iirds  •aiut  rutti;^^t^v^;  moral  suasion. 

>.iepi  .wide}*  b«rUuh*  the  *»d!ut£  of  ; Us  sueee.^  did  nut  proven*.  the  sttbsceUem 


u/»;v  f&tom&z 


liquor  in  tjuautiiieK  <%f  Than  & gtdjotn 
ih  18.P)  t h*  M issaeliv^em  suo.tUe  \vu>  iv- 
p&ihrtl,  with  twul  av>tu  W*  inniou.  Hi  m* 
intent  the  s>rh.rMe  way.  na-  i Hu  st  rated, 
that  year  lit  . Bofckiti  by  the 
the  Hollis  Street  Church,  whoS"  [MnOu\ 
John  FU}vpop\,  waa  ivfnduped  in  Jhjy  h£ 
fore  &«  ^'cl^l^ifcai  eo'treU  Ihv  U tUMmihU 
tec  of  bis  paHfh-  Hu  was  duirgud  wdh 
to;;  busy  hiferjfej'enr^  wifb  ^rohlbiiory 
h’^isiatiou,  with  h-^islatioii  on  imprison- 
ut  >nf  for  tl>i>t,  and  tvUU  tin*  [o>]uU^r  eoh- 
trover^y  on  ^hMUrniv  He  hail;  cceh 
«hn.w'f!'  ?Mriip1e^  abpdCfii?:  lettin#  thy 
tte  dnuvh  b>r  the  stprM^e  of 
h-pukr*.  The  result  .of  tWdriid  was  that 
fhe  C eomerbm  oMstingj  between  him  arid 
iff?  ^4r6iii.;.;\v^  then  &wl  there  eU^dlvyd 
—a  milder  penalty  than  that  which  the 
eonrls  awarded  tlie.Bev.  Gvonro  B.  Clue* 
ver,  of  Salem,  whose  Deacon  &$<!$$  Lh$- 


resort  ttV  .**  pledge^*’  ami  prohibition.  but 
its  iuiin&ttc?  i% iiiili  yi&fbie  in  the  W;iA).u 
iuirovnian  homes  which  usefully  supptV* 
jnent  the  charities  of  our  lanre  .*hms, 
'..^ky^;tunVpemiie^v!lhe  Wi  .m&n'a  riglirfiigr*. 
ttatioU  may  be  said  to  IhtVe  parsed  its  fete 

Mjtetu^e  1 »f  prrowtll.  It  is  tile  VMUir^'St 
the  mm*  ami  the  legitimate  i>tfspnnir 
of  the  ;nin^lim*rT  nioviuuent  In  "U>yd 
aful;  I8S? 


rtiflned  and  cultivated 
iuth^yShirah  and  Anore- 
Weis'  trivine:  private  parlor 


pUppri ir,i=ir  ...„  fvr 

tKldfesses  dvomcn  at  the  Koifh  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  Tlm^e  eon  fere  tie* -s 
%vere  preseivily  extended  by  men  alao.  ami 
Oeh>re  lotur  pulpits  were  onemd  to  them 
Jo*  SMinuet  J.  May  nud  others  u the 
May  meeting  ef  rhe  New  EfurUmd  Ani.- 
•slavery  SoeietV,iu  men 

or  W‘»metr  wenA  inched  n*  becimie  roem* 
fers,  and  panic ipato  in  the  proceedings. 


THE  ISMSXH 

• f-«  >!'TV  TEj 

t O S -VQ  i 

3.  •>:■;•'•:  ‘ UH 

Mavibm^ii^ir  Hotel  1 

ivut  ii)c  ieidi’jrahlu 

'.disVa  iifk'ry  \u 

PMt  him 

a few  (levs  imprison- 
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A * iiaif  wi&r&  -f thi^-.^eni- 

ed  u \<&y  vathywul  inv > hiU  t*.*Lirh! 

orthodox  ebm^yumn  jnuoebeim! v took 
1 hei r naiads  tVftdhe  rolls*  vvbuc  the  Gen- 
era) Ass.  wiation  (A  m Mu>Sa- 

eh iW.'tlfi;..\ a linderd  a a‘£uifo5$t 

tin-  SpeukUeJ;  of  wotimn  J)t  ]> li '>]•'»■.  Tui? 

of  seuthnefU  on  ihx^  hiipor.tard 
qucMhm  m wiled  u.  a'hfi'tMN  at  the  annual 
roil  vcnth )\i  of  ihO  -A|i'if*ni'iUi  AntGlavery 


I have  not  menUomd  tlx-  soeiencN  (or  (Iky 
! reform  of  prison*  and  their  inmans,  ami 
; for  the  abolition  of  capital  imm-hnwoe 
•Oror  a host  of  minor  'trait*,  like*  Urn  popn- 
\ Uir.  lectures  nu  anatomy,  illustrated  who 
? birfuf.kths^oi'  Ityofe&ior 'lIOMmucltt;  Ib^fiuv# 
nl  the  New  York  Tabernacle  c>u  blifH'no* 
nini:otn»?orlniy  -’-a  new  system  «vf  mm  >m.n 
i{*s.p>  toil  ho  hr  eiO\h,  xuhu r- 

hveVmyfy  powyrFof 

roteutiobY'  Wi*  have  not  even  allmlvd  t*» 
phonography*  a nattm  filter  hoi  no  at*  tin* 
t i Mo . tit  the  soy  <0 « d v<T(Mnro  J,s£<a(*  Pit- 
marvA  $l*s  uyflpixKB<>ok  in  Jan 

nary.  IX-fO.  Ei);il  M to  I.-e  » aif/ba- 

j-mncL'  iii  rjvA'  r n>  bind  all  mwO»>’r 

i in i <>  iho  "'spirit  »>f  tire  l la.*  iwter- 

■ !a$i'4@>  tyf  them.  llaudtfro  l^arknr.  we 
I !mvn  snnn..  nouUl  nivp  ;H0  uiioti  ond  Mores* 

: Siirily  sympathy > to  half  a 1 1 : -o*  j i cuums. 
j Sfmliam.  in  addition  uV  temperance  and 
J dietetics, ,-we  h ml  Iretnnuir  nrt  Min  water 
OH’i*  in  ISlY  Fowled  »md  Wells  thirty 
yna es:  a £0  a dye Ptikc i 1 part;  ytf  tlttii'  re  p 

nine  II xt  l'  lUr  v/oi  I:s*  of'  Gall.  Spnry.licim. 
Cumhc,  and  Graham.  h.^rlln't* with  all 
woplcs  mV  Iiiubimfepy,  {fhy^iolr^y  0ml 
ttiasriuit  ism ; afLo  > 1 n t h*y  \<  h thiGb*  rt‘  imVl 

in  Hie  fiawH  noniu  eduni  (bn  fnibaviniY  ti- 

tW .—  : her  iw* yfintf  liijfth 

[ntfe:  Tuhocrt* : it#  J W on//  Ahjtw’  Tso 
[ ami  hoffer : T(oh}ferotfe>tw  l Tm~ 

; r/n./  ; Phl!Vi){tf<tl>lur  Cfusx  Kr.uk  HHif 

\ .Hea*hjr.  tie,  Their  - ■MtrrrsstiVs  I 
f ynm*  |i xii  fovt  b a translmion  .Oi-  i*e- 

. h-mmV  Prtj/'timl  In shmrlion  in  w.mn/ 

\ Magnrf  kun  . < m tlin  otlmr  hand.  \\u  mn 

i-yeiit  list  of  jVublMnltiorib’  of  t he 
Board  of  Pnidieiition,  New  ^ ork.  G yu>:- 
wilii  Sw«»«lvnbori>*>,  tboedopietd  works  .rnd 
adds  whiii  u «•■»  1 !s  ' <‘\  d hit»*J  il  1 W(iik-. 

M m * * l«  iJ  xvjiirti  \\>*  fijul  KHisks  FoSiltfjjHo- 

ifh  f*<tm!ri  tf  ( 'K  B i>  hut  u few  ymr*  M.hG- 
| hr.  i hjoidu  Coimn unity  m»ve  op.  wul*  an 

j etfVud  Afriuot  i'lpuvnh  id  to  a inorufc^^ 


yooifdy  in  Now  York  in  May.  1840.  The 

fhairmau.  Fruiicis  Jackson,  of  Bontmt, 

piared  on  am*  of  thu  ctuniuittrus  Miss 

Ah  by-  K*il!ey  a wrll  known  lecturer  in- ft.-. 

rrwurfl  M>>V^m.ihie.n  Fosfarh  mid  t 

tln-n  dec'hirnd  tr>-  1 1*  Hunc-Oorrh  tluv  ‘ < > hi 

OrLfant/.:diun'  werd  us  way. 

w Win)it  i|UeKtfnn  nil  wliu  were  opj.vi^eil  rh 

nhiv'ery,  the  ' ^Jew  < 

ini{  rd.i  hdlinvsidp  with  w unm  and  udi 

thd^.  At  rumMc/r  turn*,  it  im  rlo-  in  phuu* 

to  nnwh  dm  lojtp  'it  o >v  lJtth*  Inh*r  m 
thv  mum  cvevdj  >)}  \ when  the  question 
mtd.  tiiAf h-'j  t o^vk,tlu*r 


of  tjmAdye 
for  u-'  pnrpn.^y  tpfrKu  i n the 

WtiiddN  vvidrvnVcce  i Guvvntiou  ijr  Lou- 
don. The  * vvo  meuLum  us  liu  metropolis 
ot’  1 hex  >ld  and  Mi  y.lt  i!  r/\  lin*  Nf  vV  World 
rt*;dm  0 ho  yi*.:uy  iSpr  (he  .V)y,pcr  otic  trout 
winch  \u  »l-do  tin-  vo.ra-.fn.*,-  r«^ht*  move- 

tic  in  ami  ho)  h mnck.^il.y.  *!v«>v  it-,  rcla 

fiuu  to 

v\  c -a. hero,  hut  not  hfWHUsc  one  suh- 
jeCt  . <*hy#v  rhiifiL tiirn  oVc.r 

tj ie  ipAHpdpeiA  of  live  U me  %v  rbaltVm  the 
I dpt  r iud  , of  wh  ieh 

we  luu>>  \M  u few  pltusesy  Wt* 


;i  iptoru 

ple>  t ) I#*  u^e  Uf  Blfvihii rn  I )i v.ul  -.limA: 

:AM  ’orthodox  aviiele  iif  bOciul|^tUv  diet, 
in  Now  Euplaful,  wnhiii  toenty  yruu*,  vv 
ccrt-rnu  cir.  h s.it  has  scof/md  enutn-  ih;0 

ut*y  dim  who  a 

h**  u\  \})v  sunn?  hme  a X'al vimst . u.od  l*r 
[foitnc-:^:  mtolci-iUKc  of  litMUo  ftpakhy  inis 
hn.u,  deemed  huvusisleTd  ndli  JtG  deticed 
ThiX  may  stxhu  ndtciil^u^i 
hut  tjicrc  is. ’here  n m**<us  hetweeu 
and  wuclusiun  Avhwh if  tivf 
Wv  can-. «mi  puu^vh)  potnt  it  \Hit,  ;'  / Sy.  K 


Go  gle 


T.tl  E EJ?  tl  ER OS  OF  COLOR A$0. 

w ^.. I >n| > otv; 3fet“* P*w*>  ’Clui,  ,a(  GaJ&mifo 

. • ♦>o »>3  rn/#if  rnciinviit  f&  mediWtyih iw.  4ml  not:  -far 

Vi*m,  thdt  beam  ff  id  t.lheye/me  Mwjiitain  they  rail  U hr  the  West)  .*t  ivhMs 

fMxir  Fiii!  'fJngh  Lmlhnv  said  : Mia  bei**iii  ih>wvf*.tt%\  lkm*&nd  feet  lv&*  thari ^.^V' 
but  its  roidour  .is  m Uobit?  arid  massive  Umt  tins  dkudybtfkgt*  b nvirrltxikeil  - Thnv 
ik  a nmly  of  e#meep}um  iu  it  ttn  surpassed  by  any  nH/uunmi  J hayy  ever  hcimk  It  i*- 
Ml  of  ]iVio)j'  puwyT  In  the  detdlrmix  d&^|cht  ;f WiMPiibis? lb $, 

iM-na.'ib'st,  ruths'  of  bine  and  pnqde  shadow  tbai  ever  by:  on the  chm'1  o£  uittuirV'  I 
Ml  find  I iptHe  tttfwil  with  Mr  Ludlow;.  i.weu  if  1 failed  to  pul.  thy  umlier  tpuie  si.» 
e\(.uHj>ivv]y , and  tlien  7i»y  >irti  i)te>n  wu*  -Wened  by  a mule  wain  with  the  driver 
.fjrinjT  rrn  bis  load.  and  just  over  it  a n^n.  on 

vrhicli’ was,  *'  Whir,*  *tnd  ~ rveV  — ~ ~~  ; 

-amt,  -;  for  joedwat  •.fioypasV  -v^v  v»>ui.-H  . 

and  J ithafii^ii!  Mbat  >i-  >(:<  1*Y;  be  . '•  : • 

on  i>\ruis  who  5ok:  p>  >.i,(*  e, 

<0  < 0 if  he  hehmyv.M  U ' : . 

fti  bV  mv  * ' . :V1:V * -•>■. ;/•;•;  ; j 

uuiul  Ilia fc  uu- aid «o  ■ ' ■ *-»•  hi.u*  ^ - ^ 

si'll exeeimojiitliy  fort  t to  In  h at  ft»  ktb?  '“  ‘ ’ .Tl'L 

ofMkr  Rocky  .Movo  i fcjji  m*L 

<- ti»-e-i/reeiit  paper  01  «ui  , 

.a.gtflt  Almid;v«i^d. Ea^hr.lo ■ fa emtayto 4U?I  Hum  1 

'♦‘O.lii  nO<  h.rlp  Ihi-kow  ho  a-  l »i?d»;*  :vur!  Mo*>|ih-  | i; 

rcAi-Iy*  th^.  h^t  »rv  , m*  ^n;restfd»v  *>v 

df-il'tuif-  i.'^d  h<  i r fltJjgVV 

fa  ,);>4M  (Vmv?rad  > m\\\  i\ tJ^ihg 

hv  tb/>se  »dd  tVIJow  ! ••  / d v 

eoit.sijMntvl  with' the  o>»<  t ;'/y/. thiH  Jie.j-oN  . 

hang\-r.  fer.tevdd...  wh.ifdt  n-ovt«*ad  «/«rTH  tii  ^‘ou»  *.  i.d  - \ • 

tin*  in  soarel,  -a  if  neo.  ,iv  tl 

Hl  ridvny  _ J . • , •' 

■•'■•••  ••'■■•  '•-••'  . '■  , ’ 

tutvkdnto  resrionH  wK.  i:K. 


iutyk  into  regions  ^|*S 
wiki  and  i^ieri. 
';$jghiv:  rears  lie-  ||||| 
t\m:  the  Pil^iTiii 
F at}ier«  landed  at  .®;-| 
Pfyrnanth  he  was  »ffi« 
jH-rihv.-wly  iruvrrs  \ 
ititr  Ui»  Sun  Luis  1}^^* 
Parkland  (^rlutys 
tin 

Mnvmtuin  Valley  ’\|T 

Lyl tiij.  iiuv  it  d^'s. 
kMkjV  ant!  |?||t 

tortile heltyeen  the  fej[ 

t\>»«  ran«rv->  ; ^ i 

lie  went  aw>y  dk 
ujtpiantert.  After 


. ■ 


ail  Tio*u,  in  IHHl 
whi-irt  Mr.  Jelly r !l 
s*>n  yv>ia  Presideui.  J* 
and  Aarem  Burr  ? 

whs  Hi  hk  \ 

trea^>naiife  eini-  i” 
sidraey  to  frnuid 
a tteAv  empire  vr^t 

lx,  1 3 
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of  the  Alleghanies,  General  Wilkinson 
ordered  Lieutenant  Zebulon  Pike,  an  ad- 
venturous and  persevering  officer  of  the 
United  States  army,  to  proceed  westward, 
and  explore  the  region  between  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  frontier  of  Mexico.  He 
left  St.  Louis  on  the  24th  of  June,  and 
camped  in  the  foot-hills  at  this  point  on 
the  25tlx  of  November.  Now  I had  made 
the  same  journey  in  1879,  and  beaten  Pike 
hollow,  for  left  St.  Louis  at  9.15  P.M.  on 
a Thursday,  and  arrived  at  the  same  place 
as  he  at  5 P.M.  on  Saturday,  and  I would 
not  camp  for  the  world,  but  was  assigned 
a room  by  a hotel  clerk  with  eyeglasses. 
I sympathized  with  Pike  in  one  thing, 
however,  as  must  many  travellers,  includ- 
ing the  Englishman  who  wouldn't  jump 
the  three-foot  irrigating  ditch  because  he 
“couldn’t  tell,  by  Jove!  you  know,  that 
the  blasted  thing  wasn’t  three-quarters  of 
a mile  wide.  ” Pike  saw  the  great  peak  on 
the  15th  of  November,  when  he  says  that 
it  “appeared  like  a small  blue  cloud.”  On 
the  17th  he  “marched  at  the  usual  hour, 
pushed  with  the  idea  of  arriving  at  the 
mountains;  but  found  at  night  no  visi- 
ble difference  in  their  appearance  from 
yesterday.”  And  on  the  25tli  he  again 
“marched  early,  with  expectation  of  as- 
cending the  mountain,  but  was  only  able 
to  camp  at  its  base.”  Poor  Pike ! he  was 
modest,  for  he  called  it  Mexican  Mount- 
ain, and  left  others  to  give  it  his  name; 
and  he  was  a brave  patriot,  for,  after  serv- 
ing his  country  faithfully,  he  laid  down 
his  life  for  her  at  Toronto  in  1813. 

Again,  in  1843,  Fremont,  the  “Path- 
finder”— now  living  quietly  in  Arizona  as 
Governor  of  “ the  Marvellous  Country” — 
reached  the  base  of  this  peak,  and  wrote 
about  it;  but  still,  in  the  imagination  of 
the  average  American  citizen,  it  lay  be- 
yond the  “Great  American  Desert,”  as  re- 
mote as  Greenland,  as  mystical  as  the  De- 
lectable Mountains.  Of  white  men  only 
a few  saw  it — the  scattered  trappers  and 
fur  traders,  camping,  perhaps,  on  the  Fon- 
taine, and  drinking  from  the  Soda  Spring 
(price  nothing  per  glass),  as  they  passed 
down  from  their  little  forts  to  winter  on 
the  Arkansas;  and  perhaps  it  was  some 
of  them  who  gave  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ments which  a Western  poet  has  para- 
phrased as  follows : 

“I’m  looking  at  your  lofty  head 
Away  up  in  the  air, 

Eight  thousand  feet  above  the  plain 
Where  grows  the  prickly-pear. 


A great  big  thing  with  ice  on, 

You  seem  to  be  up  there. 

uAway  above  the  timber-line 
You  lift  your  frosty  head, 

Where  lightnings  are  engendered, 

And  thunder-storms  are  bred. 

But  you’d  be  a bigger  tract  of  land 
If  you  were  thin  outspread.” 

It  was  the  “ old,  old  story”  which  turn- 
ed the  tide  of  migration  in  this  direction. 
People  probably  never  wanted  gold  more 
than  after  the  panic  of  1857,  and  the  re- 
ports of  its  finding  here  in  1858  caused 
such  a stampede  across  the  plains  as  has 
never  been  equalled,  except  in  early  Cal- 
ifornian days.  Events  moved  rapidly, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1860-61  a Territorial 
Legislature,  numbering  some  twenty-five 
devoted  patriots,  met  at  Colorado  City, 
just  about  where  Pike  and  Fremont  had 
camped.  Candor  compels  one  to  state  that 
the  surroundings  were  not  those  of  grand- 
eur or  pomp ; rather  of  a stern  and  Spartan 
simplicity.  The  State-house  is  still  stand- 
ing. Tradition  states  that  it  contained 
three  rooms ; in  one  the  members  met,  in 
one  they  slept,  the  third  contained  the  bar ! 
In  the  course  of  the  proceedings  a motion 
was  made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Denver.  “And  we  carried  our 
point,”  said  a most  entertaining  pioneer, 
with  whom  it  was  my  good  fortune  to 
converse, 4 4 because  we  had  the  best  wagon, 
and  four  mules,  and  the  most  whiskey . 
In  fact,”  he  added,  sententious] y,  “I 
rather  think  that  we  had  a kind  of  a 
wagon  capital  most  of  the  time  in  those 
days.” 

The  Colonel  and  the  Commodore  rode 
into  Colorado  City  from  the  north  one 
bright  moonlight  evening,  musing  on  its 
departed  glories.  In  the  pale,  glimmer- 
ing light  the  rear  view  of  a pretentious 
brick  and  adobe  building  brought  faint 
suggestions  of  Syria  to  their  minds,  and 
the  flat -roofed  dwellings  of  Palestine. 
The  Commodore  with  a pensive  air  drew 
his  pencil  from  his  pocket.  Alas ! anoth- 
er moment  dispelled  our  visions : in  this 
Oriental  dwelling  they  bottle  lager-beer; 
in  a wooden  building  opposite  they  drink 
it  (largely).  I believe  that  “Hay  and 
Feed”  are  sold  in  the  ancient  Capitol.  A 
young  lady,  accompanied  by  a gentleman 
in  a linen  duster  and  wide  felt  hat,  passed 
in  a buggy,  and  was  heard  to  ask,  “ Oh, 
ain’t  this  real  pleasant  ?”  and  a stray  bur- 
ro, emerging  into  the  road,  lifted  up  his 
voice  in  a wail  that  sounded  like  a dirge 
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for  the  departed  statesmen  and  lost  great- 
ness of  Colorado  City.  The  Commodore 
iriorrnurvd;  ' <Shv  Utitmi  gloria  m Unify. 

I kw™  that  amount  of  Latin,  an  v U*jw  ;m 
and  istmek  the  horse  vieiou^ly  with  the 
vidp  Later  on,  he  was  seen  drawing, 
Mottfc  ravage  e%p/Y:sdon  Oft  his  face  —an 
erpY**~*<i on  altogether  indicative  of  Van 
isHed  illusions, 

Rid  if  Colorado  City  is  ft  tiling  of  the 
{>■  • ' i* » t^priiigs  i w-  u brigh t ami 

tWftritshiug  till h*  city  of  the  present. 
Wh*u  one  ccnmbvffi,  however,  the  intea 
boh  *rf:  describing  it.  he  rs  fain  to  ask 
him*ejF,  ' What  shall  the  man!  do  that 
osnclh  afmr  the  king  i*’  Not  only  lias 
th  '•  *p<'Ci  »1  correspondent  La  n k rii ] »t ed 
lums**lf  iu  adjectives  long  ago,  but.  as  is 
welt  knorro,  a charming  lady  writer, 
whose  praise  is  in  all  the  book  review 
coktran*.  h as  established  her  home  hi  a 
pretty  vim*  glad  house  on  a pleas  tut 
at  the  town  itself,  and 
m iiu*  doe  and  varied  record 
or  her  impassions  and  ex-  o,  V/' 

frifs^twex  The  colony  (far  ' 
it  is,  ami  containing 
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K“' 


; i .Ni>rn  ?u*  •&«&& 


nteV  •soii1;^:4iKfP»'>o«i^^  a little  nar- 

raj fp$&d y -M,  IkmyOr, 

running  Jvi  pi-> && rU  to  Southern  Colombo 
a ml  %*Xi  J ii tin. ainl  destined  and  ten \ I kh* nt< 
ly  $S‘\‘m'i?t\,  my:  its  friends,  n»  vsiutdish  its 
ultmmte  l^niunal  in  one  of  those 

/ 1 bn|te  ’ M Which  -vve  ^> 

often  hear ;> ; tl  is  u dtenn  of. f [fj&  eternity  f 
?.hvd  ii>  residents  inv  liiietl  with  a large 

nod  cheering,  if  &mwwh*l  sg&gjtuh  ho])e 
arid  there  -te  mv  dv>ul>i  ibteDfhe 
Ht/ithm  ag&ktitit  fejt;4ort{dyv  S^raj^  Wjgfittes 
Hte  leisure.  •when  riot  .seiluni  the  hornet 
miner  a ticket  for  El  Mo  rote*  Alamosa, 
with  roseate  visions  of  dfefkitchirig  the 
“Otly  oFMiteieo  Ejjusfc  :]3#  id 

mg  luggage  for  Chihuahua  umT.Gwaymas. 
The  little  city  is  utvdtnriehly  giN^wing-. and 
it  lias  pleasant  mtetew*es,  well-storked 
*t<  uvs.  \v .;  1 1 e v friir * » ii » e n\ mi  r*  t ai  i > ;v  a fill  a 
college  and  gas  works:  lit  prospect  An 
i nspwUOTi  of  1 he  f<  Ante*  if  iteeds  of  prop- 
«*r(y  mul  of  the  manieipal  regulations  wdl 
satisfy  the  most  skeptical  j*  qirer  f ha t the 
,s«rte  of  beer,  \viims\  a4‘<r  lHpn>is;  is 
tuitetly  prohibited. 

mni  nn  I lie  rerhtk:; }U  of  ii  physicum. 
Now . • tlte. . kviewr  that;  the  town 

Was  f molded  by  sitete  Worthy  Pennsyh 
ynnur  ^hakpr^  a.iul  he  tehl  the  Com  mo- 
dun?  AJj'ViXufiit  tiu.w  t-egidtefoiiH,  ami  how 
idgid  and  they  weee ; hut  he  *te 

0^Ated  • oil  tlte  part- 

fit  the  bitter  woHhyiO  dishelHvn  some  id 
the  .shilements  made  to  turn.  aspeeixtlly. 
stew  hi* visfi te  ©teo^dif tidy.  Hr  made 
a.  re.ma t*k,  t'itiiifapit  fej  tumii  men.  aiwmi 
w telUiig  that  to  aud  went 

out.  in  a short  time  he  returned,  and 


with  te growing  rymcism  of  -timmier  pin 
eeedeil  io.-., ^ieiAoiTL^.^  with  44s 

rtiatiieniatreal  if  working  up 

his  iphgUihle  or  * ‘ hiking  a.  kihaCj “r  ilui t 
the  support  of  the  nmnber  .of  drug  sioreN 
wlt.ieh  he  hud  seen  would  involve  the  fur 
liishoitr  h)  eu<di  ahle-buthed  inhabitant  nf  - 
a ;>er  #terit  allinnotlve  »rf  t wo  HYimigv  pw- 
.seif’ipUoua.  ope  and  one  Imlf  tooth  hnis)? 

es;  three  gtassen  e»f  soda  < with  Syrup)  1(0' 

yanlH  of  stiitki rig  pluster,  ami  a hvdUe  Of 
jHufmiiery  fie  atser  imoteml  s<j?»U'thing 
ahoui  this. hr:Ug  'Aon  tJuu.M  Donng  th»0 
evening  lie  was  nii^skd  frteh  hk  avMte 
tamed  ...ha'juw.t^  teid''  iidlio  plaotid 

in  fh <r- ^A&ote) "i; 'h iig d s a sfr^teh  which  liu 
said  w?*a  given  him  bv  a wieked  yoiing 
man  ’Whour  he  had  met  Hi  the  strvek  it 
liuvjuirihi  i'>  represem.  a itniiihur  of  poo* 
phb  part  along  of  Uier  Vn  a pbvee  wlurtf 
}>ore  no  resemldanee  tu  a druggist  s sliop; 
h.t(t  - as  the  Co»o!*el  knew  very  wCH  that 
sttcfi  • p-mct/ices ' «fv  cro  pmhihit<sl  in  thf 
huvu.  I if*  cvssured  his  friend  that  it  must 
ha  ve  been  taken  in  Mme  other  pl&eH 
Colorado  firings  it  wits;  that  killed 
poor  Calortnlo  City,  only  aU>uf  three 
no(»‘S  to  the  ,vest-vvtml,  and  ad  tl»at $1  left 
in  the  latter  is  the  selling  of  jaget’  lK’er  irt 
»ess,  while  the  fhnxter  is 
t.ln-  onotiy  town,  and  has  k Court  lmu»r, 
apd  a fiux*  schogl  biftldi)fg  fit  lighty-f  dared 
Bbutee  khd  a Ivotel  Very  ph  usantly  ^tua: 
(pil  in  view  of  tliu  litotuiUuifi^.  Ihdvii 

irten  the  Thvkle  'eohte^  •’ 

Creekv  join) hgy  |ir^tx  the  town,  the 

Fovitvnnf*  ui<)  Bouilte;  winch  v*f  shall  by.- 
and* by  see  at  Maiutnu.  ami  umi£  up  in 
tlh^  pte  Fites,  liidiig  the  wide  central 
streel  dr  ayemte  tend  what  Hite  narnes 
' they  hayh  Ttyoh, 

■ va<tar  rn >d  tl n ly  - .M J#  tl u>  ghvie 

toward  the  pass  ami  thf  Biruth  Park,  go 
thy  ! .givat  canvas  ( i>vf  red  lour- mule 
kfeimft,  hound.  M freight  itig/’  lwr  ^airplay, 
•LendviHe.  and  th eUnmusi oh;h  But  toV. 
iiiHsf  gfi  hvi!  rjvihvB  northwest  (the  JtVgh:- 
nmdofyr  troitM  ride  his  burro  Montezuma, 
and  the  Cidbi^el  jm*n|tveiy  nAti^Al.  and 
feiate  & hm^eh  mhl  elAmh 
Ptnite.  ytnd  tenik  out,  To  the  north 
rises  the  Divide,  nearly-  as  hf^h  aliovt-  On* 
sea  ;«s  Siierinan.  v>n  the  Union  Pay  Hie 
i 1 L West  S'  ard  thy  great  iribniitv 

ados  seem  in  luiv.e  taken  on  thoastinds  rtf 
teet  in  height,  and  to  loom  Up  with  j^hted 
graUileur.  Away  at  the  south,  whither 
thy  rmirsp  of  the  Fouteinn^ 'ik  liiarktjd  by 
the  line  of  eoiton  wood  trees,  ;&re  st<gn  the 


Hheep  is  a quiet  and  iikkU-aI  aninuii.  One 
can  fancj  the  broad hatted  ' cow-boy" 
-pSVvhiS  W>%  horse,  And.  throwing  his  laMO 
at  full  gallop,' as  fiwiiii#  tdni^li4'  & kjhd;  *if 
Spanish  i*wa$tiK  and  per  k a p*  imparting 
a .spiee of ^daifrger  into  th fc . chase  1>y; (lad i> t- 
mg.  u red  sciH't  3U  the  eyes  of  (Uf  lordly 
hull.  The  Mexican  henhf,  <>u  t he  otter 
It&inl *-ij^rwla: ^ n^nndonnu^ty  jWk<; 

ted  nil  tlpf  tijr  Jus  step 

herd  dog.  white  I know*  of  but  tete' 
who  wa* 

jrig*  in  the tteite  <?f  simpft*  ainmte\ 
This  worthy*  desiring  ift  supply  of  mutton 
ft  >r  his  table, /shot  one  of  Ins  neigh  ho*1* 
sheep,  and  was  avertakeu  by  the  owner 
while  cany  m g it  away  on. hi*  te  milder. 

4iNp\v  Tee  caught  yon,  you  mserd. 
said  he.  /*  What  do  you  mean  by  shoot 
iiig  iiiy  slieep  f1" 

tternlv  anil  grimly  replied  the  accused  ' 
“1  11  bhiK>t  any  inuTi  s shtep  that  frtm  h: 
bite  nte!"  . ■ 0*  o.:y.\te  5;- A' 

Rut-  the  gentle  nherp  doe*  mu  lack 
friends  and  teiteirmte  wp&rteHy  in  El 
Pa;so  Cdtmiy  !i  may  here  he  sinteil  that 


$temr  Mujinla,  ami  on  •<*  clear  day,  i'hc 
and  jo  the  \etefcw*rd 


%tefeh  Peak* 
swjfeft.  oeisjfis  two  Btete^  and  afar 
Ah ^Mih,  the  groat  ‘‘  [dams,” 

It  rw  M this  ptefjushnt  tetpw  fhat  the 
Colonel  and  tic*  0<numodoiic  alter  their 
airividy  tdironieteh  uwuiur  the 
rtd tie  ranches  farther  soil tip  had  ennie  in 
tend*  i*l  fresh  fields  and  past vires  neif ; 
and  ftiey  weyy  noi  lung  in  disetivering 
that  El  Pnko  Omtey  wak  famed  for  its 
xbeejy  and  the  qualify  At  its  wool  prod* 
i*H.  1*1  ^nOrtes,  from  a point  well  over 
the  rmfgp*  out  toward:  t Ijc  Kansas  line 
Mime  ^e^entT-^wo  miles,  and  Irony  the 
Do/ujr ; t,\\  rhe  north  well  down  toward 
PiiV'hki.;  find  thejre  -are.  between  lSOf(H)0 
»fnd  'hm4  yd  tdyetq>  refcuruytl  as 

held  thir  v^*c  within  ilk-  terders:.  Al* 
j&mtjrfc  in  nMij;  yt*aper  Is  the  sheep  tente 
ness  is  attr^ti  ve  thaw  that  of  cattle- 
raising..  Ity^err-es.  at  teilite  as*  an  impor- 
tant andgrem* ing  in d us  try,  and  it  is  doing 
*£ry  much  for  tlie  pcf^ierhy  of  theemm- 
try.  There  $&,  $o  be  sure,  soaiething’  ex- 
eking,  anch  in  a sense,  tsmutnticy  about 
tte  sfeer  and  i*is  breetiiug,  while  the 
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an  irrepressible  conflict.  The  sheep  puts 
in  a mild  plaint  to  the  effect  that  when  he 
is  nibbling  away  at  the  grass  in  company 
with  his  relations  and  friends,  the  steer 
comes  in  with  a party  and  “stampedes” 
him,  and  sets  him  running  so  far  away 
that  sometimes  he  can  not  find  his  way 
back;  also  that  the  steer  stands  a long 
time  in  the  water,  and  tramples  about 
there,  and  makes  it  so  muddy  that  he 
(whose  cleanly  habits  are  well  known) 
is  debarred  from  drinking.  He  further 
deposes  that  while  he  stays  at  home,  on 
his  master's  range,  the  steer  is  a first-class 
tramp,  and  roams  about,  trying  to  get 
meals  from  the  neighbors.  To  this  the 
steer  disdainfully  replies  that  no  well-bred 
cattle  can  associate  with  such  mud  sills 
as  sheep,  and  that  the  latter  gnaw  the 
grass  so  close  that  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  him  in  any  case.  It  is  a clear  in- 
stance of  “incompatibility  of  tempera- 
ment,” and  a separation  has  generally  to 
be  effected. 

Sheep  are  kept  in  many  parts  of  Colo- 
rado, but  they  have  a special  hold  on 
this  county,  and  have  done  a good  deal 
in  the  way  of  dispossessing  the  cattle,  the 
taking  up  and  inclosure  of  water  privi- 
leges tending  materially  to  that  end. 
This  county  affords  a favorable  opportu- 
nity for  studying  the  life  and  work  of  the 
shepherd,  for  although  there  may  be  more 
sheep  in  some  of  the  others,  the  wool  from 
this  neighborhood  commands  a high  price, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  growth  of  grass 
and  weeds  here  is  particularly  suitable  for 
food. 

The  public  lands  of  the  United  States 
are  divided  into  two  classes — those  held 
at  the  usual  price  of  $1  25  per  acre,  and 
those  which  lie  in  sections  alternate  with 
railroad  lands,  and  are  consequently  put 
at  $2  50.  It  is  on  the  cheaper  ones  that 
the  prospective  sheep-owner  wishes  to  set- 
tle, and  his  first  object  is  to  find  that  one 
great  and  important  requisite — water.  He 
examines  the  county  map,  and  finds  the 
public  domain  laid  out  in  “townships” 
measuring  six  miles  each  way.  Each 
township  is  divided  into  thirty -six  “sec- 
tions” of  640  acres  each,  and  these  again 
into  “quarter  sections”  of  160  acres.  Of 
a quarter  section  the  whole,  three-quar- 
ters, one-half,  or  one-quarter  (the  mini- 
mum) can  be  had  in  one  of  various  ways. 
The  sheep  man  finds  a stream,  which  we 
will  suppose  to  run  in  one  of  the  two 
courses  shown  on  the  diagram,  which  rep- 


resents a section  of  640  acres.  In  the 
case  of  the  lower  stream  his  plan  is  sim- 
ple. The  law  requires  that  his  plots  of 
forty  acres  each  shall  touch  along  one 


1 Mile 


side,  and  plots  Nos.  13,  14, 15,  and  16  will 
give  him  160  acres  and  a mile  of  water 
frontage.  In  the  former  case,  after  tak- 
ing No.  1,  he  must  take  either  No.  2 or 
No.  8 (containing  no  water)  in  order  to  se 
cure  Nos.  6 and  7.  This  land  can  be  had 
in  different  ways.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  sales  held  by  the  government,  at  which 
any  amount,  great  or  small,  down  to  the 
minimum,  and  within  the  offerings,  can 
be  taken  by  the  highest  bidder ; and  por- 
tions offered  and  not  sold  can  be  taken 
subsequently  at  $1  25  per  acre.  Next, 
each  man  can  “preempt”  160  acres,  i.  e., 
give  notice  that  he  is  going  to  take  it  up. 
and  receive  patent  at  the  end  of  either  six  or 
thirty  months,'  for  $1 25  per  acre  and  fees. 
Next,  again,  he  can  occupy  160  acres  un- 
der the  Homestead  Law,  and  having  act- 
ually lived  on  it  for  five  years,  secure 
title,  paying  only  fees — a fact  which  is 
respectfully  commended  to  the  attention 
of  Socialist  orators.  But  there  may  not 
be  “offered  lands”  which  suit  our  friend; 
and  although  he  may  have  his  320  acres, 
and  be  debarred  from  singing, 

“ No  foot  of  land  do  I possess, 

No  dwelling  in  the  wilderness/’ 

he  may  require  much  more,  and  find  no 
man  who  wants  to  sell  out  to  him.  Now 
Uncle  Sam  gave  the  soldiers  in  the  civil 
war  the  right  to  160  acres  each,  only  re- 
quiring them  to  take  them  up  and  live 
thereon  five  years,  from  which,  up  to  four 
years,  was  deducted  the  time  of  their  mil- 
itary service.  Some  of  the  boys  in  blue 
only  took  up  portions,  and  the  Solons  at 
•Washington  then  said  that  they  should 
not  suffer  for  this,  and  that  “ scrip”  should 
issue  to  each  one  for  the  forty,  eighty, 
or  120  acres  which  he  had  failed  to  take 
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f niiai  %iit  tvpr  jraicte.  jtiiii^yphm  and 

friend — a you  nc  man  .of  a dry  humor,  ami 
y-dfed  with  a (Vicnlvy  of  1V> i-ol ;.i I v im*\  in- 
eisice  espTvssKm  Far  off  hi;  the  <Uivo linn 
in  which  we  were  ■giAiig rose  a hi^h'  rider 
which  we  iiuisa  ^hrnirujjii  bcfoir  mudmiir 
our  auci  •'tweM^tAro  antes 

must  Ik:  .-coved  tb¥  ‘before  wv  could  hope 
for  diutrer  at  a jtfrmtt  en»ibsi<hv  ranch 
Had  the  fij&il  liven  t wfyte  ha  Fats,  tli,cf  ih>W 
ii  i^h  * fv<  r :f *1  Sv  VI 
made  n i§|§  Firsi  we  had  | 

spiMicjhfv  of  HU.De  U.iJ  dm  rmuincrv 

aad  viiHntn^  of  flic  ebUmy  which.  whiul. 
left  helinu]  vik 

^ iVrp  poAn  btv  to  wb  i Kot  mneji.  If  a 
'b'^e^ ,:^i  1 h*>*  jfOt  to  do  i s tti 

>i:n,  his  oamo  i|t  & book,  and  gw:  a cert  if -• 

irate  of  mc.inUWKhip  in  a beer  cJub,  an4 


herd  ha*  t&kAii  ear*?  to  hav*  plenty  of 
steeds.  and  he  know*.  too,  that  by  the  d<w- 
trit'teiit dianotfsi  he  iteott  not  omul  mi  mieh 
a slonti  tmw  than  once,  in  teti  yearw,  ami 
he  faces  Die  winter  with  n stmd  heart 
Wfenwffc  it  W:’jpc^ih^.W  send  the*  sheep 
net. ..the  herder  t:Uow  Theim  despite  the 
w c;0 hef- ; but  when  dial  is  impossible  ur 
imbMfrvd.  they  arc  fed  at  home. 

Am  Alny ymirt«  x‘  JumbuitfAiind  tip'  ex- 
1«v ;fl^^yfii^yi3iasalry- . mUtm# 
t>#m  of  tte  yniun;  lambs,  ;Whh  their 
are  ***>>«  Jrpm  rest 
i>l  the  liaOc.  first ' in  Hrtvatl  **  irumdu-te' 

’ll  in  tetter  miM : &*ul;  m • OcU^ih  i»  tho V 

one  w^mtal,  J.u  Juno  cfrttms j^ioenn^  - 
an  eu^y  and  simple  ' ope  raj ion;  and.  it 
need  b<\  ••  dipping, or  inini^rsi.uo  the 
m #md  troughs  enntvumn#  a ^>Jta 
ti<m of  tohaceo  or  IhmyVrimis  tUf 
‘ * scab;'1  amt  complete  the  year* 
programme.  On  Jr  tfhfpherd  set]:*  hU 
wwjJ,  counts  the  l hofitmt*  <>f  h ^ dock 
aft^r  vreamnu,..  apd  if,  Uf?  is  to  he 
hoped,  ho  is  a yrnod  hook -keeper*  he 
Sits  down  and  makes  up  his  ;e  coiiats 

forthc 


hainl  th  picture  a 

frnxiter  contract  than  that  xrhi<di.wH/|^ 
i.sts  tetwo'n  the  ahVep  and  (he  oaf  tless^^ 
husiiu^,  the  iithi 

ment  of  the  latter  heiii  in^  fttefutd-he  Vyrf' 
Kamo  jxdati«xn  to  tlk>  humdrum  him  ||" 
tine  of  the  kxrxaer 1 »wt  t.hF  ape  %y 

p4*khi/ir/-'  the  fiord  of  ixtlxrrk  ;||| 

,anhmi)i>  widrly<>rr?ih  s • 

: ixvirninc;  |;p 
s»mtptifM#  for  mniith^  by  tlteol  l|f| 
t^>  that  'of-  the  riinaf 
bfetftfa;  oi  ihtv  corral,  and  frtehte’’  ^^ffl 
entxl  at  tiie ' HYATtfuj . Of  • av  pute^  .*.of  • • 
white  iHAper.  And  then  h? 
tliv  ddfentuce  bet^vt'n  the  life  of  ih^ 
*4rx.w*p*mrherJ>  im  he  traHs  hini^tfi, 
rMiii#  Im  spirited  liprsr  tw  the  *‘uj*i  w 
jnovyof  hm  feUhw^  And ti  ml  yVf.ihe:  s;:.;F  ;f 
harder;  on  atni^  m ixilitnM,  \k 
encni^h  t»>  make;  ti8  >vaiuter  how  men  can 
he  vfhhhdy ^ hit*  the  ruiy,  \yhilh . IJhuv  %i%*  J.hr 
^ancii  of  stwHviiig  lh*e  other, 
Ami  ihetev**1^  tximxy  meh  mm.  and 
t-lte  i.N doled  and  the  Com modeot1  miw  and 
laiketl  with  them. 

ft  xv»k  through  iSib  rouctesy  and  k ted v 
Tir^s  of  Mr.  J.,  P.  At  Ignore  of  OfHn^vlo 
Spring,  tteyt:  >vr  we\x  Oxst  exmbk'd  to  .see 
mjtaihi fi^r  for  i>u  rse)  vm  nf  the  fife  and 
fifierafihnH  tm  $he^p  \\ro  dA;*vc 

fuii  of  the  fmvn  lVt*  a hyight  momiffsr,  and 
north  and  east  over  tlie  j>mi.rte  On  the 


rfUKAUisc; 


then  ht^  n shnixvhidd^r^ddiiuitHl  if  hx* 
aiu  V-and.tlfc\v  i 4*dop  iii?n  fnrnv  drinks 

u\g  his  own  Vic^t  ,' 

VonVe  Wen -:** 

DWtef  : jbah  they  run  idm  for 
.H&iiitUwC'jxm  jmv  tip  a 
know.  PdamiH^  if  he  dhltfd  thkuk  he  whh 
'0i0  tn  he  >;]>'<  ixsl  The  hoyj?  g«»t  a 

vviih  a WUe  runt  .of  ;i  hum* 

in  the  ; und 

lumr  fu.de  j^iOcbm  nu;  m ftxiHt  with  a 
buneh  hf  i *w. 

•the  butTO  seas  juSt  a ixacIuLi^  Out  for  thaf 
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•short  W. Site: 

tmin  of  » party  /re  in  tile  t'nitel  StuT^* 

>f  tlio&i  we 


Cifwk^ic  Burv 
ThuihI  the  e*k>k  hard  at  work  baking  fwiiil 
a riil  cuke,  and  him  in  lyieudly 

Cnuwte.  He  mformed  us  that  itrf  h^nwit- 
■ two i pay  be  came  next  to  tin?  ohirdV&nd 
from  the  wh  ich  be  pave  of  the  ap- 

petite of  tlie  party,  ive  were  disposed  tit 
thin  k that  he  wte  eoamng  his  stipend.  It 
iii ay  be  that  it  wns  only  beanie  otir  char- 
ioteer judged  ail  rxm*  pa  i toti^  Iwy  tm St 

with  the  hardships  of  sheep •‘.rais.rpp,  hut. 
we  found  him  imdined  Uj  undernite  the 
labors  of  the  .ytm*eyars,  and  he  told  as 
Mud  they  *Mmd  a soft  thing;*' 

While  we  were  a man  who  was 

sitting  near  us  Quietly  remarked  that  he 
had  just.  lost,  twelve  hundred  sheep.  With : 
the  most  perfect  iiouehala  wee  he  wvnit  on 
it v that  In*  ami  hfs  ^^pard^'.-h-ad 
jtist  come  to  the  country  ami  tumpht  thf 
Sheepi  that  he  was  driving  the  w^yrXy 
and  that  his  pard,  who  was  behind  with 
the  tloefc,  was  ill,  and  lay  dowltyand  ini«^ 
od  them.  To  those  who  know  whiyt  ti 
vhmvihg  a body  of  twelve  hundred  Slte#*p 
Will  tuake  on  the  plains,  this  will  seen* 
rather  like  a tish  ihttft  ft  sheep  story,  hut 
if  was  unite  true.  Our  4mh})antote mh&*\ 
a si  tow  of  offering  sympathy  and  tevfctf, 
bub  in-tenfidential  caqwerse  with  sphfce 

with  a certain  lofty  disdain  of  the  ‘ten- 
der feet/'  (C^t  'h/mdo/tu  for  mnv -comers?.), 
and  their  effortsto  lYhd  their  tet  stock. 
N:v>r  did  they  change  their  tone  when  (he 

pour  man  «cu1  that  hfetete  tip6<rt*V 
search  any  more,  but  would  pay  men.  to 
de  H Tor  him;  and  it  w<v>  lefi  for  the  f.'ol 
mud  and  the  con- 

,Sc'kms-  a«  they  w ere  that,  despite  iteir  e.T- 
Tiiiditary7  aml  Tfiayal  rtuik.  $tey  *$$$ 
*4s*i  * ‘ tender*  feet 


wiyruvftJK 


hay,  at  id  that  the  only  gray 

could  £vt  hhn  iojpx  ) Blamed  if  tl 


i»mug.  n>  he  elected  if  if  re.  Well,  (hut 
nig  lit  f he  boys  hired  g.  fed) *,  and  when  he 
come  0|it  to  address?,  tbym.  they  ■made  such 
a tense  ten lilri't  -ifeijt a word,  $$8v' 

tji'erh  m khbut  bee  miimfes,  iheteyctee  a 
yuhlKige,  had  took  Kim  ujofiysule  of  The 
(ecu I and  then  k-t**.  and  potatoes.  and  1 
dmut  know  what  f Ami  v/f»en  thy  efec- 
turn  I'l.iiic.  tie  had  just  erne  blamed  vote, 
mu}  he  cast  that  hiotedfG 

“htiin-  NteXguess  nut.  Beit  when 

I wm  hi  Ptebte  the 

lilatp^df^f  town,,  atn'tii'/frfl caught 
in  $ jKfonfi,  and  it  turned  into  hail,  ami  W 
fore  I ^ut  to  the  hothl,  blamed  if  1 duhiT' 
turn  rdmid  fhreo  to  v'wl'm :.wto; 

Ihiwvnvu  w,n»U'k-  :»i  fin- ‘ 

With  tpHuirv  oavratmns  vd  this  kind. 
m;uk*  ;dmY^yc^<««dcritl ,.hy  that 
telbti^  windi  the  hearnr  mrtijt  despair  Of 
reprothphiii^.  th*$  rriil^  slipped  away.  OHe 
til  ths  earth  * roofed  log' •cabin  came  in 
.sight  itt Tehi&h  dixiimr  wa»  thhc  had.  At  a 


to  feel  for  t be 
R^STijiimg  imr  journey;  Ami  After  pass- 
tng  a notice  of  the  lost  sheep,  a if  dti  prime 
tiy^  prairie  post-office,  bin  sitting  of  a smalt 
bos  on  a pole,  in  which  tlu?  *-v row-puiMd*- 
e?>  ' Letters  were  quite  a*  safe  m m any 
of  Uncle  Sain itmt  rweptaclcs;  Wb  mbk 
the  panl  his  irnig  kg^  dangling  on  each 
■i&iii*  <st  a «tnal  1 brtt&ha,  sutdl  ^ anil 
happy  smile  on  tii«  face  We  m.;nb>  nmv 
that  be  had  found  his  little  dock,  and  hi» 
a,sjjumma\  that  he  iuul  uot  seen  anytlung 
, of. item  elicited  the  remark  frmn  our  roin* 
fmtiiUilH  that  he  '* \trkik  it  mighty  eaRV.,v 
It  may  give  wime  nlfA  of  the  charm- mi* 
ted  sftai-se  populatkm  of  tlni 
mention  tliat  these  eheep>  Iasi  on  Thun*- 
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day  night,  were  found  on  Sumlay,  thirty 
miles  away,  less  some  seventy  killed  by 
gray  wol  ves  and  coyotes. 

A few  hours  later,  ascend  tug  the  hill 
which  had  loomed  up  before  us  all  day, 
we  entered  a little  valley,  and  came  to 
Mr,  Athertons  ranch — a representative 
one  for  this  region.  There  were  a small 
cabin,  a stable,  sheds,  a pump  at  the  spring, 
three  corrals  connected  by  .shoots/'  or 


particular  occasion,  no  one  could  com- 
plain : nor  is  “ apple- butter  ’ to  be  alto- 
gether despised,  i^nt  routez  vomt  If 
you  sigh  for  the  flesh -pots  of  Delnionico. 
you  ought  to  have  staid  in  New  York, 
or  at  least  gotten  into  the  good  graces  of 
the  cook  of  the  Survey  party.  And,  aft- 
er all,  these  things  are  a matter  of  taste 
and  habit.  A genial  traveller,  whose 
brilliant  sketches  used  often  to  appear  in 


scrrKu  with  the  jikhdek, 


these  pages,  remarked  to  the  writer,  when 
engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a particular- 
ly good  dinner:  “ But  you  know  that  this 
formality,  this  elaborate  cooking,  these 
courses,  are  all  barbarism,  True  civiliza- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  Colorado  Des- 
ert, where  one  fries  his  salt  pork  on  a 
ramrod,  and  goes  his  way  rejoicing.” 

We  heard  rumors  of  ranch  cabins 
wherein  a third  room  was  added  to  the 
one  in  which  the  occupants  eat  and  sleep 
and  the  kitchen;  but  we  saw  them  not, 
and  were  yet  content.  And  after  the 
knife  had  been  duly  sharpened  on  the 
stove-pipe,  and  the  mutton  carved,  and 
the  tin  porringers  of  tea  served  out  to  all, 
we  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the 
herder,  and  a remarkable  character  he 
proved  to  be.  The  first  words  that  we 
heard  him  speak  settled  his  nationality, 
for,  on  being  told  that  the  owner  of  the 
twelve  hundred  sheep  wanted  a man  to 


narrow  passages,  and  a curious  swinging 
gate  for  throwing  the  slice p into  alternate 
divisions.  A more  lonely  place  it  is  hard 
to  imagine.  The  short  greenish  -yellow 
grass  stretched  to  the  horizon  on  all  four 
sides,  and  uot  even  a tree  or  a shrub  was 
to  be  seen.  Before  long  a few  sheep 
came  in  sight,  then  more,  then  hundreds, 
and  then  the  herder,  in  a long  dingy  can- 
vas coat,  walking  with  a swinging  stride. 
Smoke,  meantime,  was  coming  out  of  the 
iron  stove-pipe  in  the  cabin  roof,  and  the 
herder  was  busy,  a*  soon  as  the  sheep 
were  safe  in  the  corrals,  in  preparing  the 
supper.  The  ranchman  does  not  feel  in- 
clined to  say,  with  the  late  Mr.  Motley, 
a Give  me  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  iTl 

On  the 


dispense  with  the  necessaries, 
other  hand,  he  treats  luxuries  with  a pro- 
nounced disdain,  but  is  not  without  cer- 
tain comforts.  Of  the  herders  home- 
made bread  and  roast  mutton,  on  this 
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llpifi 


MOLNING  AjT  flfF*  RANGR 


search 'ft.f'c  itirtti.  hfc  5u»hteni40u*iy  remark  j kinds 
ed„  “ Mi’iii  VdirJ<j«  k>mrv  v Tii**ji  Ids  <M»n-  watkr 
■vritsy lion  Unwed  ot.i  in  *>•  sU-rniv  simun : j *?U()  .< 
^^5  ui  tfev  Britfelt,  b&rijrfc . Iw.  - 

there  : Yes;  descried.  T!ic>ij  1 Avas  in  lh*',  - 
iBfee- ; : • t-s^d  to/  lUehe-.. 
tihnrii  •tfi#  to  ^vo 

Hrid  : "--  I dicin' t the  tl 

huv^r-  'ii;>,'l^)r^l : .duty;  Wits  iii>e  pet  <jrf  \^v  :w 
regmv&ht  : '.yTltffo.  1 was  hr:dkotii4nv^ri  ' a f 
t^lT^ad^V  .,;0h?  >fe$s,. ' I have  >^eh  >in  all  vitt&r 


LOCWTOU  Ttti  SHEfiP 


Jgi? 
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but  he  'most  always  leaves  the  key  at  the 
blacksmiths/* 

With  a singular  unanimity  a move  was 
made  to  the  f^tahfishtiK'nt  of  that  artisan, 
whose  sturdy  blows  on  an  iron  wedge 
were  the  first  signs  of  life  in  the  place. 
Two  villagers  were  watching  him;  the 
three  new-comers  joined  them  : then  three 
residents  came  up  on  horseback,  and 
swelled  the  throng.  The  blacksmith  had 
no  key,  anil  Dick  had  gone  away.  The 
Colonel  and  the  Commodore  felt  the  som- 
nolent influence  coming  on  them  ; in 
common  with  six  other  able-bodied  men, 
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body  said  “Beer,”  and  the  majority  of 
the  residents  of  Bijou  Basin  held  a town- 
meeting in  the  store:  Dick's  coming,  like 
that  of  the  prince  in  the  tale  of  the 
Sleeping  Beauty,  had  completely  broken 
the  spell. 

After  a talk  with  our  new  host,  and  an 
inspection  of  his  flocks  and  corrals  and 
some  of  the  operations  in  progress,  we  con- 
cluded that  no  better  place  could  be  found 
than  Bijou  Basin  (where,  as  an  exception- 
al thing,  the  family  home  has  replaced  the 
cabin,  and  the  school-house  is  close  to  the 
ranch)  wherein  to  rest  a while,  and  care- 
fully compile  some  figures,  which  the 
reader,  unless  he  intends  becoming  a shep- 
herd, can  readily  skip.  They  apply  to  the 
case  of  a man  with  capital,  coming  out, 
not  to  take  up  or  preempt  land,  but  to  buy 
a ranch  ready  to  his  hand. 

Such  a one,  capable  of  accommodating 


5000  head  of  sheep,  could  be  had,  say,  for 
$4000,  comprising  at  least  three  claims 
three  to  five  miles  apart,  also  proper  cab- 
ins, corrals,  etc.  A flock  of  2000  assorted 
ewes,  two  to  three  years  old,  should  be 
bought  at  an  average  of  $3  each,  say 
$6000 ; and  60  bucks  at  an  average  of  $30, 
or  $1800.  A pair  of  mules  and  a saddle- 
horse  will  cost  $275;  and  we  allow  for 
working  capital  $1925.  Capital  invested, 
say,  October  1,  $14,000. 

Under  ordinarily  favorable  circum- 
stances, and  with  great  care,  one  may  ex- 
pect during  May  his  lambs,  and  estimate 
that  there  will  be  alive  of  them  at  time  of 
weaning  a number  equal  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  his  ewes,  or,  say,  1500,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  a year  from  time  of  begin- 
ning operations. 

His  gross  increase  of  values  and  receipts 
will  then  be,  for  that  year,  as  follows : 


1500  lambs  (average  one-half  ewes,  one-half  wethers),  at  $2  each  $8000  00 

In  June  he  will  shear  his  wool,  ami  get  from : 

2000  ewes,  5 pounds  each,  or  10,000  pounds,  at  21  cents $2100  00 

60  bucks,  17  pounds  each,  or  1000  pounds,  at  15  cents 150  00  2250  00 


$6250  00 

Expenses  : 

ITerders,  teamsters,  cook,  and  provisions  $1885  00 

Shearing  2060  sheep,  at  6 cents 123  60 

Hay  and  grain 275  00 

$2233  60 

Lome*  (all  estimated  as  made  up,  in  money) : 

Ewes,  4 per  cent,  on  $6000 $240  00 

Bucks,  6 per  cent,  on  $1800 90  00  330  00 


Depreciation  : 

On  bucks,  6 per  cent,  on  $1800 90  00  2653  60 


Net  profits  for  first  year $2696  4o 


SECOND  YEAH. 


The  1500  lambs  will  be  a year  older,  and  worth  an  additional  15  per  cent,  (or  15  per  cent,  on 


$3000) 

1500  new  lambs  will  be  worth,  as  before 

And  there  will  be  of  wool  from 

2000  sheep,  6 pounds  each,  or  10,000  pounds,  at  21  cents $2100  00 

1500  lambs,  4 pounds  each,  or  6000  pounds,  at  21  cents 1260  00 

60  bucks,  17  pounds  each,  or  1000  pounds,  at  15  cents 150  00 


Expenses : 

Herders,  etc $2060  00 

Shearing  3560  sheep,  at  6 cents 213  60 

Hay  and  grain 350  00 

$2623  60 

Losses : 

On  ewes,  4 per  cent,  on  $6000 $240  00 

On  bucks,  5 per  cent,  on  $1800 90  00 

On  lambs,  7 per  cent,  on  $80(X> 210  00  540  00 


Depreciation : 

On  ewes,  5 per  cent,  on  $6000 $300  00 

On  bucks,  5 per  cent,  on  $1800 90  00  390  00 


Net  profits  for  second  year 


$450  00 
3000  00 


8510  00 
$6960  OO 


3553  60 
$3406  40 


THIRD  YEAR. 

The  second  year’s  lambs  will  be  worth  an  additional  15  per  cent.,  or,  sav  ( 1 5 per  cent,  on  $3000).  $450  Oo 

There  will  be  1500  lambs  from  original  2000  ewes,  and,  say,  from  new*  750  ewes  (one-half  of 

1500),  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  in  first  lambing,  or,  say,  450 — in  all,  1950  lambs,  at  $2  . . . 8900  00 
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Wool  will  be: 

From  3500  ewes,  5^  pounds  each,  or  19,250  pounds,  at  21  cents 
From  1950  lambs,  4 pounds  each,  or  7800  pounds,  at  21  cents.  . 
From  60  bucks,  17  pounds  each,  or  1000  pounds,  at  15  cents  . . . 

J£rpcti.ne.i : 

Herd  el's  and  fodder 

Shearing  5510  sheep,  at  6 cents 

New  corrals,  etc 


Law*  .* 

On  ewes,  4 per  cent,  on  $ 6000  

On  new  sheep,  4 per  cent,  on  $4500 
On  lambs,  7 per  cent,  on  $3000 
On  bucks,  5 per  cent,  on  $1800 
Depreciation  : 

On  old  ewes,  10  per  cent,  on  $6000. 
On  bucks,  20  per  cent,  on  $1800.  . . 
Net  profits  for  third  year 


$4042  50 

1638  00 

150  00  5830  50 

~ $lu,lb0  50 

$2970  00 

330  60 

3(H)  00 

£3600  60 

$240  00 
180  00 
210  00 

90  00  720  00 


$600  00 

360  00  960  00  5280  60 

"$4899  90 


RECAPITULATION. 

First  year’s  profits 

Second  year’s  profits 

Third  year’s  profits 

Total 


This  statement  would  probably  meet 
with  scant  favor  from  an  “old  timer,” 
who  would  confidently  assert  that  he  can 
“run”  a flock  of  5000  sheep,  year  in  and 
year  out,  at  an  average  cost  of  fifty  cents 
per  head.  Such  a one  (and  there  are 
many  of  them)  has  perhaps  lived  twenty 
years  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  tried 
many  kinds  of  business.  He  is  deeply  at- 
tached to  the  soil,  and  knows  no  other 
home.  He  has  spent  years  and  years,  it 
may  be,  in  the  mountains,  prospecting 
and  mining,  and  while  he  may  like  a soft 
bed  and  a tight  roof  and  a good  dinner 
as  well  as  his  neighbor,  there  have  been 
epochs  in  his  life  when  they,  or  any  one 
of  them,  would  be  no  nearer  his  reach 
than  the  joys  of  a Mohammedan  paradise, 
and  “he  counteth  none  of  these  things 
dear”  when  his  mind  is  set  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  any  object.  When  this  man 
takes  up  the  business  of  sheep- raising,  he 
is  in  dead  earnest.  At  the  beginning,  at 
least,  he  knows  nothing,  thinks  of  noth- 
ing, but  sheep;  lives  among  them,  studies 
and  masters  every  detail  of  their  manage- 
ment, and  institutes  a rigid  and  search- 
ing economy.  He  will  have  good  sheep, 
good  corrals,  and  probably  good  sheds; 
but  he  will  care  little  for  comforts  in  his 
cabin,  and  it  is  well  known  that  one  of 
the  most  successful  sheep  men  in  this  re- 
gion began  by  living  in  a cave  in  the 
bluffs  near  Colorado  Springs.  To  lone- 
liness the  old-timer  is  a stranger,  and 
very  possibly  early  habits  have  made  him 
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prefer  a solitary  life.  His  herder  will 
most  assuredly  give  good  value  for  his 
wages,  and  will  do  exactly  as  he  is  told, 
and  know  that  the  master's  eye  is  on  him. 

“Yes,  he  was  a good  herder,  when  he 
wanted  to  be,”  remarked  an  old-timer, 
“ but  he  liked  to  be  boss,  and  so  did  I,  and 
there  couldn't  very  well  be  two.” 

His  pencil  would  be  busy  with  the  fore- 
going estimates,  and  if  such  as  he  were 
the  only  ones  to  engage  in  the  business, 
then  indeed  might  they  be  modified. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  will  suppose  the 
case  of  the  young  man  in  the  East  whose 
health  will,  he  thinks,  be  improved  by  a 
residence  in  Colorado,  or  who  fairly  be- 
lieves himself  inclined  and  suited  to  face 
a life  on  the  plains,  “with  all  that  that 
implies.”  This  ideal  personage,  if  (and 
that  word  must  be  italicized  in  mind  as 
well  as  on  paper)  he  is  wise,  and  wisely 
advised,  will  come  out  on  a preliminary 
visit.  He  will  live  for  some  time  on  a 
ranch,  and  make  up  his  mind  how  the 
life  and  the  business  will  suit  him;  also, 
if  an  invalid,  will  ho  most  carefully,  and 
with  good  medical  advice  to  aid  him,  no- 
tice the  effect  on  his  health.  He  will  not 
underrate  the  monotony  of  the  existence, 
the  isolation,  the  dead  level  of  the  year's 
progress;  and  unless  he  be  exceptionally 
constituted,  small  blame  to  him  if  he  in- 
vite his  hosts  to  a good  dinner,  propose 
their  very  good  health  and  overflowing 
prosperity,  bid  them  good-by,  shake  off 
the  dust  of  his  feet  on  sheep  ranches, 
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and  betake  himself  either  to  some  other 
avocation  in  Colorado,  or  to  the  nearest 
railway  station  where  he  can  catch  the 
Eastern  express.  But,  perhaps,  wisely 
counting  the  cost,  he  remains  until  he  has 
thoroughly  learned  the  business,  then 
leases  before  he  buys,  and  then  launches 
boldly  out  as  a full-fledged  shepherd.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  recall  to  him  or 
his  kind  the  old,  old  truth,  the  cardinal 
axiom,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  busi- 
ness success  of  any  sort ; and  that  in  Col- 
orado, just  as  in  New  York,  or  London,  or 
Calcutta,  or  Constantinople,  there  is  no 
hope  for  him  without  economy  and  in- 
dustry and  strict  personal  attention,  and 
that,  even  with  them,  the  fates  may  be 
sometimes  against  him. 

To  such  a one,  then,  are  these  figures 
respectfully  submitted,  showing  returns 
of  something  like  twenty-five  per  centum 
per  annum.  Comparing  them  with  those 
previously  given  in  these  pages  about  cat- 
tle, he  sees  that  the  latter  promise  him 
larger  but  more  tardy  returns,  while  the 
former  show  smaller  requirements  in  the 
way  of  adequate  capital,  and  his  wool  is  a 
yearly  cash  asset.  As  regards  variety  and 
attractiveness,  and  in  any  aesthetic  sense, 
the  poor  sheep  must  clearly  go  to  the 
wall  in  the  comparison,  and  the  steer  be 
elected  to  the  place  of  honor  “by  a large 
majority.” 

It  may  here  be  properly  remarked  that 
good  men  can  almost  always  find  em- 
ployment as  subordinates,  and  ought  to 
learn  the  business  quickly,  and  perhaps  do 
well  for  themselves. 

“I  wanted  a man  to  herd  sheep,”  said, 
for  instance,  an  old-timer  in  the  hearing  of 
the  writer,  “and  I met  one  coming  out  of 
Pueblo.  He  said  that  he  would  like  to 
work  for  me.  ‘Look  here,’  said  I,  4 1 
won’t  pay  you  any  wages,  but  I’ll  give 
you  250  lambs,  which  you  must  herd  as 
part  of  mine.’  He  agreed  to  that,  and 
worked  for  me  three  years  and  a half, 
and  until  he  had  to  go  away  and  be  mar- 
ried, and  then  I bought  him  out.  The 
wool  had  paid  all  expenses,  and  he  had 
$2250  coming  to  him  in  cash.” 

Nor  would  it  be  impossible  for  a hard- 
working man,  with  a very  much  smaller 
sum  at  his  command  than  that  assumed 
in  the  figures,  to  purchase  a few  sheep 
and  make  a beginning  for  himself;  but, 
with  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  streams 
and  springs,  this  is  becoming  daily  more 
difficult. 


For  the  Colonel  and  the  Commodore 
there  was  small  need  to  conjure  up  ideal 
shepherds,  for  they  found  them  in  El  Paso 
County  in  every  conceivable  variety,  and 
heard  most  entertaining  and  veracious 
narratives  of  their  manners  and  experi- 
ences. Successful  old-timers,  enjoying 
the  results  of  their  past  labors,  and  clad 
in  the  sober  garb  of  civilization,  laid  down 
the  law  over  social  cigars,  while  youthful 
beginners,  with  doubtful  prospects,  sport- 
ed hats  with  an  enormous  breadth  of  brim, 
and  seemed  to  delight  in  garments  of  du- 
bious #cut  and  texture  and  extreme  an- 
tiquity. In  this  connection,  indeed,  there 
is  room  for  a homily,  for  it  may  surely  be 
said  that  in  a new  country  the  incomers 
who  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilization  in  their  former  homes 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  do  all  in  their  pow- 
er to  translate  said  blessings  to  their  adopt- 
ed residence.  And  so,  when  water  has 
come,  and  gas  is  coming  to  the  county 
town  of  El  Paso,  it  would  be  well  for 
youthful  rancheros  to  cease  emulating 
the  attire  of  Buffalo  Bill,  and  make  the 
acquaintance,  when  they  come  thither,  of 
a tailor  and  a boot-black.  One  of  two 
gentlemen  from  the  Eastern  States,  visit- 
ing Colorado  Springs,  and  calling  upon  a 
lady  to  whom  the  convenances  of  life 
were  traditionally  dear,  apologized  for  the 
absence  of  his  companion,  whose  clothes 
suitable  for  such  an  occasion  had  been  de- 
layed by  the  expressman. 

“Only  hear  that !”  she  delightedly  cried. 
“Why,  I have  been  meeting  the  sons  of 
dukes  and  earls,  with  their  pantaloons 
tucked  in  their  boots.  ” To  which  the  very 
natural  reply  was:  “So  much  the  worse 
for  the  sons  of  dukes  and  earls.  They 
would  not  presume  on  such  liberties  in 
their  own  country,  and  it  is  high  time  that 
they  were  effectually  taught  that  they 
shall  not  take  them  here.”  Indeed,  there 
are  features  of  the  curious  irruption  into 
Colorado  of  scions  of  the  nobility  and 
aristocracy  of  Great  Britain  which  are 
extremely  interesting  and  amusing,  and 
which  may  justly  claim  future  attention; 
but  at  present  it  may  simply  be  remarked 
that  sheep  have  no  regard  for  noble  birth, 
and  that  Piccadilly  seems  to  furnish  an 
inadequate  preparation  for  a successful 
ranchman. 

Then  before  our  observant  eyes  there 
passed  other  figures  and  faces — two  gen- 
tlemen from  New  England,  in  from  a dis- 
tant ranch ; one,  after  some  months’  hard 
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THE  OLD  WOMAN  WITH  A BAG. 

I. 

SHE  is  mad  1” 

44  She  is  certainly  a little  cracked.” 
44  Perhaps  she  is  only  eccentric.” 

44  Who  knows  anything  about  her  here 
in  Naples  ?” 

4 4 Nobody.  She  pays  her  bills  with 
punctuality,  I am  told,  receives  no  letters, 
and  speaks  only  English.” 

The  ladies  seated  at  the  breakfast  table 
thus  discussed  a fellow-boarder  in  the  pen- 
sion, with  an  interchange  of  confidential 
nods  and  smiles,  varying  from  compas- 
sionate to  mysterious,  according  to  the 
individual  character  of  the  speaker. 

“She  must  be  a great  traveller,”  pur- 
sued the  Swiss  lady,  dropping  another 
piece  of  sugar  into  her  coffee.  4 4 Herr 
Wolff  says  he  has  met  her  on  the  quay  at 
Trieste,  and  the  Promenade  at  Nice.” 

“Yes,  and  Captain  Thornton  has  seen 
her  on  Regent  Street,  in  London,  as  well 
as  on  the  Champs  Elysees,  at  Paris,”  add- 
ed the  English  governess,  sipping  her  tea. 

4 4 She  appears  to  be  always  seeking 
somebody/’  mused  the  American,  nib- 
bling her  buttered  roll. 

44  Good-morning,  ladies,”  said  a sharp, 
thin  voice. 

The  object  of  speculative  curiosity  stood 
behind  them.  Had  she  overheard  their 
comments  ? The  ladies  blushed,  bent  over 
their  plates,  and  began  to  discuss  with 
nervous  volubility  a plan  for  making  an 
excursion  to  Pompeii  on  that  day. 

An  old  woman  had  entered  the  salle  a 
manger , and  taken  her  seat  at  the  table. 
She  was  small,  and  bent  in  figure,  but 
active  in  movement.  She  resembled  an 
antiquated  doll  laid  aside  many  years 
after  the  death  of  a child  to  whom  it  had 
once  been  precious.  A wintry  red  tint 
still  bloomed  in  her  cheek,  like  the  per- 
manent hue  of  all  doll  ladies;  her  eyes 
were  blue  and  round;  a flaxen  curl  de- 
pended on  either  side  of  her  face,  beneath 
a frilled  cap  and  black  bonnet  of  service- 
able size  and  shape.  Her  costume  never 
varied.  It  consisted  of  a gown  of  change- 
able silk,  faded  to  the  hue  of  autumn 
leaves,  guiltless  of  modern  draping,  while 
indicating  the  presence  of  crinoline  and 
bustle,  and  a quaint  little  mantle  bordered 
with  English  lace.  She  carried  on  her 
arm  a bag  curiously  wrought  with  threads 
of  tarnished  silver,  which  bore  the  same 
relationship  to  the  dainty  Viennese  fabri- 


cations in  perfumed  leather  of  our  day 
that  the  owner  did  to  a fashionable  lady 
of  the  Boulevards,  or  the  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  behavior  of  this  quaint  little  creature 
was  no  less  odd  than  her  appearance. 
She  roamed  through  the  most  crowded 
streets  of  the  cities  she  visited,  peering  in- 
tently into  the  faces  of  those  she  met  en 
route;  she  searched  the  features  of  the 
hurrying  throngs,  sometimes  pausing  to 
gaze  after  a person  who  had  attracted  her 
interest,  or  accosting  a young  man,  de- 
manding to  know  his  name,  with  a cer- 
tain weird  solemnity  of  manner.  The 
small  bent  form  in  the  faded  silk  gown 
and  mantle,  the  black  poke-bonnet,  and 
bag  on  the  arm,  flitted  everywhere.  She 
had  haunted  the  choir  of  St.  Peter’s  at 
Rome,  and  the  galleries  of  the  Vatican; 
she  might  have  also  been  seen  occupying 
a box  at  the  most  popular  theatre,  or  at 
a mask  ball.  The  music,  the  lights,  the 
revelry,  did  not  touch  her,  since  her  face 
was  turned  invariably  toward  the  audi- 
ence, seeking  something  or  somebody  with 
that  restless  gaze.  At  times  she  inspired 
sympathy.  In  a multitude  other  eyes 
turned  to  the  right  and  left  with  vague 
disquiet,  seeking  what  she  sought.  Now 
she  had  reached  Naples.  She  had  vouch- 
safed the  explanation  of  her  conduct  to 
a chosen  few  in  the  pension,  but  her  re- 
cital was  marred  by  discrepancies,  abrupt 
pauses,  and  secretiveness  of  actual  pur- 
pose, which  persuaded  the  listeners  of  an 
unsound  intellect.  She  was  a native  of 
Wales,  and  sought  a missing  friend.  Her 
usual  formula  of  speech  was  this : 4 4 I heard 
a voice  from  the  sea  bidding  me  go  forth 
and  search : I have  obeyed .” 

Such  eccentric  figures  occasionally  flit 
along  the  highway  of  European  travel, 
emanating  from  secluded  German  homes, 
from  remote  Russian  provinces,  from  ru- 
ral England  and  America,  with  a certain 
resemblance,  if  only  in  an  aspect  of  ha- 
bitual surprise  at  having  emerged  from 
tranquillity  into  the  bright,  noisy  world. 

A constrained  silence  followed  the  ad- 
vent of  the  old  lady  at  the  breakfast  table. 
Had  she  heard  anything  ? She  regarded 
her  companions  with  a quick  glance,  and 
a certain  bird-like  motion  of  the  head  ha- 
bitual with  her.  Suddenly  she  said,  “I 
should  like  to  visit  Pompeii  also.” 

The  other  pensioners  exchanged  a 
glance  of  dismay,  and  murmured  that 
they  should  be  glad  of  her  company. 

4 4 Many  strangers  go  there  daily  C she 
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pursued,  interrogatively.  “ I might  find 
him  among  them.  He  has  been  in  Na- 
ples. His  name  is  Chiswell,  but  possibly 
lie  would  lie  about  it.” 

4 4 If  we  can  be  of  service  in  the  search — ” 
began  the  English  governess. 

4 4 Thanks;  you  would  only  frighten 
him,”  returned  the  old  lady,  mysterious- 
ly, with  the  aspect  of  a child  fearful  of 
disturbing  the  robin  which  has  alighted 
on  a bush.  “ I hear  a voice  from  the  sea 
day  and  night,  sounding  in  my  ear  like  a 
shell.  You  can  not  be  expected  to  heed 
its  meaning.” 

“She  is  certainly  cracked,"  whispered 
the  American  to  her  Swiss  neighbor. 

The  English  governess  rose  and  came 
to  the  side  of  the  eccentric  stranger. 

“Can  nothing  be  done?”  she  suggest- 
ed, gently.  44  Tell  me  more  about  the 
object  of  your  interest.” 

“I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, madam,”  said  the  old  lady, 
primly,  her  blue  eye  roving  absently  to- 
ward the  window.  Then  she  quitted  her 
chair,  adjusted  the  silk  bag  on  her  arm, 
arranged  the  strings  of  her  black  bonnet, 
and  announced:  44 1 am  ready  to  go.” 

Soon  the  party  of  tourists  from  the 
pension  emerged  on  the  Corso  Victor 
Emanuel.  The  morning  was  clear  and 
cold,  the  city  was  outspread  below,  and 
the  bay  sparkled  in  the  sunshine.  The 
tramontano  wind  swept  the  dust  through 
the  streets,  where  life  in  every  phase  of 
tumult  and  noise  also  eddied,  while  the 
islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia  bloomed  with 
soft  tints  of  blue  and  purple. 

The  English  governess,  despite  her  re- 
cent rebuff  at  the  breakfast  table,  assisted 
the  old  lady  into  the  train,  after  having 
bought  her  ticket.  The  latter  submitted 
affably  to  these  attentions,  witli  that  help- 
lessness peculiar  to  waifs  of  travel.  The 
party  occupied  a saloon  carriage,  which 
afforded  a view  of  the  bay  on  one  side 
and  the  bleak  volcanic  country  on  the 
other,  stretching  to  the  base  of  Vesuvius. 
The  old  lady  sat  bolt-upright  in  her  place, 
with  no  other  evidence  of  interest  in  her 
surroundings  than  an  expression  of  in- 
tense watchfulness.  She  might  have  been 
the  evil  fairy  who  appeared  unbidden  at 
the  christening  of  the  infant  prince, 
awaiting  her  turn  in  malicious  silence  to 
bestow  a magic  gift.  When  the  train 
paused,  she  peered  out  at  the  group  of 
ragged  sailors  and  dirty  boys  at  the  depot 
without  comment. 


“Torre  del  Greco,”  announced  the 
English  governess. 

The  train  was  again  slackening  speed, 
before  a second  group  of  expectant  na- 
tives gathered  at  the  town  mentioned. 
At  the  moment  of  the  arrival  of  the  train, 
a tall  man,  with  a broad  hat  half  shield- 
ing his  face,  disengaged  himself  from  the 
crowd,  and  disappeared  in  a narrow  street 
leading  up  to  the  town.  The  old  lady  in 
the  saloon  carriage  rose,  uttered  a little 
cry,  and  darted  out.  Her  black  bonnet 
was  visible  amidst  the  throng  on  the  plat- 
form for  a second,  then  also  vanished  in 
the  gloom  of  the  dark  alley,  just  as  the 
train  moved  on  again.  Her  recent  com- 
panions, startled  and  dismayed,  gazed  at 
each  other  in  silence. 

4 4 Possibly  we  should  follow  her,”  fal- 
tered the  English  governess. 

“Too  late,”  said  the  Swiss  lady,  deci- 
sively. 

44  Oh,  why  do  relatives  permit  such  old 
ladies  to  travel  alone  !”  exclaimed  the 
American. 

Travellers  learn  to  attend  to  their  own 
affairs.  The  party  of  tourists  from  the 
Neapolitan  pension,  mentally  consigning 
their  late  companion  to  the  care  of  Provi- 
dence, pursued  their  way  to  Pompeii. 

In  the  mean  while  the  little  old  woman 
had  escaped  from  the  loungers  at  the 
depot  only  to  become  ingulfed  in  a regi- 
ment of  soldiers  marching  down  the  hill. 
No  obstacle  daunted  her,  however.  She 
had  seen  that  tall  form  with  the  careless, 
ease  of  carriage,  the  face  half  concealed 
by  the  broad  hat  of  the  man  who  had 
turned  away  disdainfully  rather  than 
gape  at  the  train,  with  the  coral  fishers 
and  macaroni  venders  of  the  port.  He 
had  disappeared ; she  followed.  The  sol- 
diers came  down  the  narrow  street,  envel- 
oped in  a cloud  of  dust;  but  when  they 
had  passed,  the  little  old  woman  with  a, 
bag  was  visible  struggling  up  the  accliv- 
ity beyond.  Her  blue  eyes,  more  round 
than  usual,  were  fixed  on  the  distance; 
her  feet  slipped  on  the  damp  stones;  on 
either  side  crumbling  walls  towered  above 
her  head;  a brimming  gutter  flowed  down 
the  centre  of  this  thoroughfare. 

It  was  a fete-day  at  Torre  del  Greco. 
The  market-place  was  heaped  with  pyra- 
mids of  silvery  fish,  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  strings  of  macaroni;  troops  of  slip- 
shod women  came  and  went,  bartering 
and  buying,  mingling  their  shrill  clamor 
with  the  song  of  venders,  the  drum  and 
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fife  of  peep-shows,  and  the  strains  of  a 
barrel-organ  on  the  corner.  A dusky 
boy,  with  a basket  of  mandarin  oranges 
on  his  arm,  skipped  before  the  old  lady, 
brandishing  his  wares,  and  scrutinizing 
her  with  the  curiosity  only  to  be  found 
in  the  glittering  eyes  of  a Neapolitan 
gamin . A party  of  masqueraders,  attired 
in  cotton  velvet,  plumes,  and  tinsel,  in- 
volved her  in  the  mazes  of  their  dance. 
She  escaped  all  dangers,  as  if  by  a mira- 
cle, possibly  because  of  her  very  uncon- 
sciousness of  them. 

A man  was  just  vanishing  into  the 
church.  She  climbed  the  steps  rapidly 
and  lightly. 

“I  am  sure  it  is  he,”  she  murmured, 
gazing  back  in  a dazed  fashion  at  the  skip- 
ping mandarin  boy,  the  masqueraders,  the 
tumult  of  life  and  color  in  the  market- 
place. 

Then  the  heavy  curtain  of  the  church 
door  fell,  and  she  had  also  disappeared. 

n. 

Anina  had  awakened  that  morning  as 
blithe  as  a bird.  It  was  a fete-day  at 
Torre  del  Greco.  It  was  also  the  birth- 
day of  her  little  Nanno,  who  was  two 
years  old.  Care  sat  lightly  on  her  own 
eighteen  years ; she  was  wife,  mother,  ma- 
tron if  you  will,  and  yet  she  laughed  and 
sang  while  performing  her  humble  tasks. 
Poverty,  bitter,  dolorous  poverty,  was  also 
her  portion,  which  did  not  prevent  her 
from  sitting  outside  the  door  all  day  long 
in  the  sunshine,  knitting,  and  playing 
with  the  sturdy  Nanno,  herself  scarcely 
less  a child. 

A pretty  Anina,  with  dishevelled  tresses, 
a ragged  yellow  petticoat,  a bodice  half 
laced,  and  old  slippers  on  her  feet,  pre- 
pared the  cup  of  morning  coffee  for  her 
husband  the  artist,  reserving  for  herself 
the  more  frugal  fare  of  a crust  of  bread 
and  a raw  onion. 

An  hour  later,  a resplendent  Anina,  in 
holiday  attire,  a pink  kerchief  knotted 
about  her  neck,  also  encircled  with  strings 
of  coral  and  gold  beads,  great  burnished 
ear-rings  in  her  ears,  and  her  lustrous  hair 
braided  in  a massive  coronet  about  her 
stately  head,  again  entered  the  studio, 
leading  the  baby  Nanno  by  the  hand. 

“Kiss  Nanno  on  his  birthday,”  she 
cried,  gayly.  “Have  you  no  gift  for 
him  ?” 

“ None,’’  said  the  artist. 

Anina  pouted,  frowned,  and  glanced 


| about  the  room.  On  the  walls  were 
sketches,  glimpses  of  coast  scenery,  vine- 
yards, and  studies  of  herself.  Anina 
danced,  mused,  laughed,  wept,  in  those 
portraits;  she  drifted  in  a boat  beneath 
the  shadow  of  Sorrento  gardens,  or  knelt 
at  a road-side  shrine. 

“Poverino!”  she  finally  ejaculated, 
drawing  Nanno  to  her  side.  “Will  none 
of  the  rich  forestieri  buy  these  pictures  to 
give  us  bread  ?” 

“ Not  if  we  starved!"  muttered  the  art- 
ist in  his  beard,  poising  his  brush,  freshly 
charged  with  color.  Then  he  laughed 
the  bitter  laugh  of  an  unsuccessful  man, 
wounded  and  weary  In  the  strife. 

“Come  to  the  festa,  then,”  said  Anina, 
her  brow  clearing.  “ I will  pray  the  Ma- 
donna to  send  Nanno  a gift.” 

Their  story  was  not  unusual.  One  day 
the  artist  had  landed  on  the  island  of  Capri, 
shaking  from  his  shoes  the  dust  of  a larger 
world.  Anina  was  the  grandchild  of  the 
old  woman  where  he  lodged.  The  grand- 
mother was  cross;  Anina  wept  when  she 
came  to  serve  as  model  to  the  Signor  In- 
glese.  He  consoled  her,  and  no  woman 
understands  better  than  the  daughter  of 
Capri,  subtle  in  her  ignorance  and  sim- 
plicity, how  to  manipulate  such  mascu- 
line sympathy.  The  grandmother  mar- 
ried Anina  to  the  foreign  gentleman.  For 
the  rest,  the  bride  was  satisfied.  Tears 
were  shed  now  only  when  the  husband 
attempted  to  teach  her  to  read  or  write. 
She  could  have  wished,  also,  that  he 
danced  the  tarantella  lik'*  the  more  con- 
genial fisher-lads  of  her  island  home.  A 
whim  had  led  the  artist  to  quit  Capri  and 
dwell  at  Torre  del  Greco.  Anina  had  fol- 
lowed without  complaint,  in  the  wild  hope 
of  one  day  visiting  the  city  of  Naples. 

The  artist  threw  aside  his  palette  petu- 
lantly, and  turned  the  key  in  his  studio. 
The  family  party  emerged  together  from 
the  villa  above  Torre  del  Greco.  A stran- 
ger might  have  considered  them  an  ill- 
assorted  pair.  The  artist  was  a tall  and 
handsome  man,  fair  as  a Goth,  with  blonde 
beard  and  hair.  Anina,  beaming  and  rosy, 
with  the  brilliant  sunshine  smiting  spar- 
kles of  color  from  her  gold  ornaments 
and  raiment,  glanced  askance  at  him,  and 
chirped  at  Nanno,  as  a less  reserved  com- 
panion. 

The  house  which  they  inhabited  was 
a low  stone  structure,  colored  a creamy 
red,  with  a flight  of  steps  leading  up  out- 
side to  the  terrace  and  studio,  and  dark 
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chambers  below,  with  empty  hearth  and 
cavernous  arched  doorway.  In  front 
stretched  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  with 
the  encircling  mountains  beyond  Castel- 
lamare,  and  the  dilapidated  town  of  Torre 
del  Greco  sloping  down  the  hill.  Behind 
the  house  lava  fields,  gray  and  sombre, 
stretched  to  the  flank  of  Vesuvius,  which 
loomed  majestic  and  terrible  above  the 
town,  as  if  ever  threatening  destruction 
from  its  propinquity.  A few  pine-trees 
bordered  the  path ; great  cacti  clambered 
over  the  boundary  walls. 

The  artist  mingled  with  the  crowd  of 
the  market-place.  Anina  entered  the 
church  by  a side  doofr  with  Nanno.  Moth- 
er and  child  were  equally  tempted  by  the 
gay  scene  without,  but  Anina  resisted  the 
peep-show  and  music  sufficiently  long  to 
present  two-year-old  Nanno  before  a fa- 
vorite shrine  of  Our  Lady.  The  artist 
turned  aside  from  the  market-place  speed- 
ily, with  a keen  sense  of  humiliation  at  his 
poverty.  Not  a spare  soldo  to  buy  a birth- 
day gift  for  Nanno.  He  walked  down  to 
the  railway  entirely  without  purpose ; then 
retraced  his  steps,  glanced  into  the  church, 
and,  by  an  odd  impulse,  passed  out  of  a 
side  door  of  the  sacred  edifice  to  seek  the 
post-office.  If  he  should  receive  a letter 
on  Nanno’s  birthday  containing  an  order 
for  a picture,  or  a legacy ! The  post-office 
is  the  lottery  of  the  destitute. 

Anina  had  found  the  church  deserted. 
Incense  still  floated  about  the  altars, 
where  the  tapers  had  been  extinguished. 
A little  acolyte,  in  purple  robe,  crossed 
the  nave  carrying  a candlestick,  and  dis- 
appeared with  the  dull  reverberations  of 
closing  doors  awakening  the  echoes. 
Anina  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
on  the  forehead  of  obedient  Nanno  with 
holy  water  from  the  shell  on  the  wall, 
knelt  at  the  first  side  altar.  A quaint 
little  old  woman  entered,  and  began  to 
flit  about  the  church  after  the  manner  of 
eccentric  foreigners.  She  disappeared  be- 
hind the  high  altar ; she  opened  the  sacristy 
door;  she  even  peeped  behind  the  green 
curtain  of  the  confessional,  as  if  suspect- 
ing somebody  besides  the  priest  of  lurking 
there.  Anina  and  Nanno  stared  at  her 
with  all  the  power  of  their  black  eyes. 
Finally  she  went  away. 

Never  was  young  mother  more  consci- 
entious. Anina  paused  to  pray  at  each 
altar  in  turn.  Baby  Nanno  was  becom- 
ing bored.  He  whimpered  and  yawned 
as  he  followed  his  mother  to  the  shrine  of 


Our  Lady.  Here  the  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna, in  blue  robes  and  wearing  a tin- 
sel crown,  the  lamps,  the  artificial  flow- 
ers, attracted  him  for  a moment.  Then 
he  crawled  down  the  steps.  Soon  Anina 
felt  her  skirt  pulled.  Baby  Nanno  had 
found  a prize  on  the  pavement.  It  was 
a bag  of  embroidered  silk,  with  one  of 
the  ribbons  which  served  as  a handle 
broken. 

Instinct  led  Anina  to  conceal  the  bag 
in  her  pocket  and  continue  her  devotions. 
Curiosity  drew  her  outside  the  door  to  in- 
vestigate the  contents  in  the  church  ves- 
tibule. The  bag  held  a pocket-handker- 
chief and  a snuff-box.  In  the  bottom 
was  a card  bearing  this  name  on  the  face 
of  it: 

Miss  Dorothea  Legoat. 

The  Lodge. 


Mr.  Arthur  Chiswell. 

Anina  could  spell  out  the  last  name, 
because  it  was  a familiar  one.  She  rec- 
ognized the  name  of  her  own  husband. 

Suddenly  a little  figure  darted  toward 
her,  two  nervous  claws  of  hands  snatched 
the  bag,  and  a voice  cried,  in  English : 
4 * A thief ! My  bag ! Caught  in  the  very 
act!” 

Anina  beheld  before  her  the  same  little 
old  woman  who  had  flitted  about  the 
church  half  an  hour  ago.  She  recoiled 
with  a faint  cry,  still  holding  the  card, 
while  the  stranger,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, turned  the  bag,  and  seemed  unable 
to  satisfy  herself  of  its  safety. 

4 4 Young  woman,  give  me  the  card,” 
she  said  at  length. 

Anina  shook  her  head,  flushed  with 
anger,  and  pointed  to  the  name  of  Arthur 
Chiswell. 

Miss  Dorothea  Leggat  reflected,  and 
rubbed  her  nose  with  an  aspect  of  re- 
stored good  humor.  Anina’s  heavy 
brows  met  in  a black  frown  of  doubt  and 
suspicion. 

4 4 Eh  ? The  name  is  Arthur  Chiswell. 
Do  you  happen  to  know  him  ?”  inquired 
the  old  lady,  in  English. 

44 1 am  Arthur  Chiswell, ” said  a voice 
behind  them. 

The  artist  had  returned  for  his  family. 
Miss  Dorothea  turned,  and  they  looked  at 
each  other  in  mutual  recognition.  The 
old  lady  was  dumb.  Arthur  Chiswell  had 
at  last  come  behind  her  unobserved. 
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4 4 Oh,  my  dear,  I have  sought  you  for 
two  years,  ” she  gasped.  4 4 Why  have  you 
concealed  yourself  ? I heard  a voice 
from  the  sea — your  fathers  voice — bid- 
ding me  find  you,  after  brother  Godfrey’s 
death.  I have  visited  every  capital  of 
Europe,  I have  advertised,  I have  looked 
at  each  face  in  passing.  Ah,  I was  sure 
God  would  let  me  find  you  at  last.” 

44  What  am  I to  you?”  demanded  Ar- 
thur Chiswell,  in  a tone  of  stem  gravity. 

4 4 Much!  Everything!  Take  me  to 
your  home,”  she  retorted,  eagerly. 

The  artist  gave  her  his  arm,  and  they 
sought  the  red  villa  above  the  town. 
Anina  snatched  up  Nanno,  and  followed. 
She  had  been  treated  like  a thief,  and  the 
bag  snatched  from  her  hand.  A storm  of 
jealousy  and  tears  swept  over  her  spirit. 
Nanno  wailed  in  vague  sympathy. 

Arrived  at  the  studio,  Arthur  Chiswell 
gave  the  old  lady  a chair,  and  seated  him- 
self opposite.  Anina  followed  defiantly, 
and  stood  leaning  against  the  wall,  still 
clasping  Nanno  to  her  breast.  Her  tears 
had  been  quenched  by  the  most  lively  in- 
terest in  the  visitor.  Nanno  ceased  to 
whimper,  and  stared  with  large  eyes  at 
the  black  bonnet  of  Miss. Dorothea.  She 
had  come  to  buy  a picture,  doubtless. 
Possibly  she  wished  her  portrait  painted. 
Anina  reflected  with  unconscious  sar- 
casm, secure  in  her  own  rich  beauty,  and 
ready  to  forgive  the  recent  affront  of  hav- 
ing been  mistaken  for  a thief  in  the  church 
vestibule. 

Miss  Dorothea  took  from  her  pocket  a 
little  case  containing  scissors  and  thimble. 
Imagine  the  astonishment  of  her  compan- 
ions when  she  turned  the  silk  bag,  ripped 
with  the  scissors  a space  in  the  blue  lin- 
ing, and  drew  forth  a thin  slip  of  paper. 
The  slip  of  paper  was  a draft  on  the  Bank 
of  England  for  two  thousand  pounds. 
She  thrust  it  into  Arthur  ChiswelPs  palm 
in  feverish  haste. 

“ Your  mother's  dowry,”  she  whispered. 
44 1 have  carried  it  concealed  in  the  lining 
of  my  bag.  No  one  suspected.  No  time 
need  be  lost  in  restitution  when  I found 
you.” 

Anina  understood  by  intuition.  Her 
eyes  sparkled ; she  embraced  Nanno.  The 
baby  might  receive  a birthday  gift,  aft- 
er all. 

An  hour  later  Arthur  Chiswell  still  sat 
opposite  his  strange  guest,  smoothing  the 
slip  of  paper  between  his  fingers.  He 
had  heard  all  explanations,  he  knew  all. 


and  yet  he  felt  himself  to  be  dreaming. 
He  saw  again  his  father,  the  country 
clergyman  of  a remote  parish  in  Wales, 
humble  and  faithful,  reserving  a certain 
quaint  humor  for  his  own  heartli-stone. 
Arthur  was  the  only  child.  His  mother 
had  died  in  his  infancy.  How  vividly 
rose  before  him  the  low  stone  cottage 
where  they  had  lived — a lonely  man  and 
a petted  boy,  with  the  sea  visible  from 
every  window.  This  limitless  azure  sea, 
where  the  sails  came  and  went,  had  fas- 
cinated Arthur  from  babyhood.  It  was 
his  school,  his  library,  the  great  volume 
of  imagination  outspread  before  him,  and 
turning  a fresh  page  with  his  growth. 
He  conjured  out  of  its  gray  dawns  and 
gorgeous  sunsets  those  visions  only  possi- 
ble to  the  artist.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
his  father  had  discovered  him  one  day 
seated  in  his  favorite  attitude  gazing  at 
the  breaking  waves. 

44  He  shall  travel,”  said  the  clergyman, 
with  a sigh. 

4 4 Best  not  put  foolish  notions  in  the 
lad’s  head,”  said  his  friend  and  neighbor, 
Godfrey  Leggat,  in  his  thin,  dry  voice. 
The  speaker  was  one  of  those  sallow,  ret- 
icent men  who,  like  the  dried  husk  of  a 
fruit,  give  no  hope  of  sap  within. 

44He  will  have  his  mother’s  dowry  of 
two  thousand  pounds.  I have  not  touch- 
ed it,”  said  the  clergyman. 

44  Humph!”  assented  Godfrey  Leggat, 
and  his  boots  creaked  on  the  shingle  of 
the  shore,  as  his  voice  had  grated  on  the 
ear  of  the  listening  boy. 

Mr.  Godfrey  Leggat  was  the  rich  owner 
of  the  Lodge,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Dorothea 
Leggat,  kept  his  house.  This  lady  had 
bestowed  on  Arthur  none  of  those  caresses 
received  by  him  elsewhere,  as  the  child  of 
a widower,  handsome,  dignified,  and  pos- 
sessing a most  winning  charm  of  manner. 
Miss  Dorothea  had  ever  watched  him  with 
a disfavor  of  which  he  was  uncomfortably 
conscious.  Resentment,  envy,  and  inde- 
cision were  blended  in  her  blue  eyes 
when  they  rested  on  the  boy.  He  had 
heard  the  ladies,  grouped  on  a croquet 
lawn,  sipping  afternoon  tea,  state  that 
Miss  Dorothea  had  desired  to  marry  the 
clergyman  in  her  youth.  To  Arthur  she 
seemed  always  old.  Miss  Dorothea  young 
surpassed  his  imagination.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  his  father  sent  Arthur  to 
Leipsic,  Dlisseldorf,  Stuttgart.  In  vaca- 
tion the  dawning  artist  visited  Italy  and 
Switzerland.  If  the  Welsh  rectory  was 
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deserted  and  silent,  no  word  of  complaint 
reached  the  careless  youth,  idling  away 
the  years  of  study  over  pipe  and  beer  in 
the  bombastic  arguments  of  student  clubs. 
It  was  a charming  existence ; the  clergy- 
man had  accorded  his  son  a wider  horizon. 
Castle-building  was  rudely  dispelled  by  the 
death  of  the  clergyman.  He  had  been 
drowned  while  attempting  to  save  the  life 
of  a child.  To  the  last  the  good  man  had 
carried  his  lamp  trimmed  and  burning. 
Arthur  Chiswell,  shocked  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  bereavement,  returned 
home,  but  departed  again  soon,  leaving 
all  business  interests  in  the  hands  of  God- 
frey Leggat.  Was  there  remorse  in  his 
pain  ' 

Godfrey  Leggat,  old  friend  and  coun- 
sellor, managed  matters  his  own  way. 
Two  years  later  Arthur  Chiswell  demand- 
ed a transfer  of  his  legacy,  by  letter. 
Godfrey  Leggat’s  reply  was  conciliatory 
but  evasive.  The  legacy  was  already  in- 
vested in  the  new  ship  Constance . Ar- 
thur continued  to  wear  a student's  cap, 
drink  beer,  and  smoke  at  Diisseldorf.  In 
the  succeeding  autumn  he  made  a trip  to 
Greece  and  Egypt.  After  the  Nile  tour 
he  read  an  English  newspaper,  three 
months  old,  in  a banker’s  office  at  Cairo, 
in  which  the  wreck  of  the  ship  Constance 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  telegraph- 
ed. Godfrey  Leggat  had  also  written, 
three  months  before,  a letter  forwarded 
from  place  to  place,  stating  that  the  in- 
surance did  not  cover  Arthur’s  legacy. 
The  two  thousand  pounds  had  been  swept 
away.  Arthur  gained  Naples,  and  await- 
ed remittances ; the  problem  was  presented 
to  his  mind  in  painful  form  of  earning 
bread  on  the  Continent,  without  friends 
or  reputation.  Then  he  heard  that  God- 
frey Leggat  had  died  before  his  letter  had 
reached  Cairo.  Arthur  Chiswell  crossed 
to  Capri  and  buried  himself  in  seclusion 
and  work.  He  never  questioned  wheth- 
er he  had  acted  wisely  or  otherwise. 

These  images,  with  the  connecting  links 
of  circumstance,  recurred  to  the  artist 
while  Miss  Dorothea  spoke  in  her  nerv- 
ous. tremulous  way. 

“ My  brother  was  a just  man,”  said  the 
old  lady.  “ He  invested  his  own  money 
in  the  ship.  If  the  Constance  went  down, 
you  must  take  your  share  of  loss  as  well.” 

Suddenly  her  face  changed  color,  her 
features  worked,  and  her  hands  wandered 
over  the  folds  of  her  faded  silk  gown. 

“ It  was  a sin,”  she  added,  slowly. 


“When  he  faced  death  he  saw  it  all. 
Perhaps  he  heard  your  father’s  voice  call- 
ing over  the  sea,  as  I have  always  heard 
it,  even  in  my  sleep,  since  he  was  drown- 
ed. Ah ! there  will  never  be  such  anoth- 
er man  as  your  father,  Arthur  Chiswell. 
Pray  God  we  may  all  go  to  the  same 
heaven  with  him ! What  was  I saying  ? 
Brother  Godfrey  gave  me  the  draft  of 
your  legacy.” 

Outside,  Vesuvius  sent  up  a plume  of 
white  vapor ; the  sunshine  sparkled  on 
the  bay;  the  clamor  of  the  market-place 
was  subdued  to  a soft  murmur.  Within 
the  red  villa  Anina  came  and  went,  sing- 
ing, spreading  such  a feast  as  the  larder 
boasted  for  the  stranger.  The  old  lady 
must  kiss  baby  Nanno  on  one  dimpled 
cheek,  or  at  least  admire  his  curly  hair. 
She  must  also  taste  the  wine  pressed  from 
the  grapes  ripened  on  the  Vesuvian  slope. 

Miss  Dorothea  partook  of  the  meal  with 
a prim  and  old-fashioned  elegance  of  de- 
portment. From  the  moment  of  restor- 
ing the  money  to  Arthur  Chiswell  her  at- 
tention appeared  to  wander;  she  became 
abstracted,  even  abrupt.  Finally  she 
rose,  and  said,  like  a child  repeating  a 
lesson,  “Very  pleased  to  see  you  at  the 
Lodge,  should  you  visit  Wales.” 

“ Surely  you  will  not  leave  to-day,  Miss 
Dorothea  ?”  exclaimed  the  artist,  starting 
to  his  feet. 

The  old  lady  waved  him  aside : there 
was  something  fantastic,  almost  weird,  in 
her  aspect. 

“I  heard  a voice  from  the  sea.  We 
can  rest  in  our  graves  now,  my  brother 
Godfrey  and  I.” 

The  train  again  paused  at  Torre  del 
Greco,  returning  from  Castellamare.  The 
party  of  ladies  occupied  the  saloon  car- 
riage, and  the  English  governess  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  relief  when  a tall  young 
man  put  the  old  lady  on  board.  Return- 
ing to  her  seat  of  the  morning  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  Miss  Dorothea  spoke 
but  once  on  the  brief  journey  back  to  Na- 
ples. Her  pocket  had  been  picked,  and 
the  silk  bag  cleverly  cut  away  from  her 
arm,  passing  through  the  crowded  mar- 
ket-place of  Torre  del  Greco  escorted  by 
Arthur  Chiswell. 

“You  have  lost  your  bag!”  cried  all 
the  ladies  in  chorus. 

“Yes;  it  contained  a good  snuff-box.” 
returned  the  little  old  woman,  with  an 
indifference  incomprehensible  to  her  com- 
panions. 
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who  stands  over  them,  keeping,  however, 
a-  watchful  eye  on  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Rhene,  who  only  sees  models  in  these 
•small  bits  of  humanity,  has  already  com- 
menced to  sketch  them,  seating  herself 
conveniently  to  study  their  faces.  On 
invitation  from  the  master  I follow  her 
example. 

The  lessons  are  slowly  being  learned, 
the  problem  in  fractions  proceeds,  and 
pot-hooks  appear  on  all  the  little  slates  as 
long  as  the  eye  of  the  master  watches. 
But  let  him  step  down  a moment  to  ex- 
plain to  us  the  discipline  of  the  school, 
and  lo  I a perfect  Babel  of  sound  invades 
the  ear  ; he  does  not  see  the  especial  of- 
fenders, but,  as  if  by  intuition,  he  turns 
speedily  around,  selects  two  or  three  of 
them,  and,  rod  in  hand,  administers  cor- 
rection. 

We  were  informed  that  these  were  all 
bad  little  boys,  expelled  from  the  public 
schools  for  truancy,  and  that  if  they  ac- 
complished their  allotted  tasks  for  four- 
teen weeks,  and  were  punctual  in  attend- 
ance, they  would  earn  a certificate  enti- 
tling them  to  re-adinission  to  the  public 
schools ; if  not,  they  well  knew  what  was 
in  store  for  them  at  the  Truant  Home. 

“Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the 
roughest  day,”  so  at  last  the  problem  is 
finished,  the  reading  class  has  stumbled  or 
drawled  in  weary  monotone  through  the 
appointed  chapters,  the  pot-hooks  have 
been  exhibited,  books  and  slates  put  away, 
and  all  sit,  with  folded  arms,  in  attitudes 
of  unpleasant  expectation.  The  master 
is  going  to  unfold  the  law  to  its  victims. 
He  steps  down,  with  the  rod  still  in  his 
hand,  fronts  the  boys,  and  with  a grave, 
magisterial  expression,  intensified  to  suit 
the  occasion,  addresses  them  as  follows : 

4 4 Boys,  attention ! I am  now  about  to 
inform  you  of  a proposed  change  in  the 
Truancy  Law.  I presume  that  many  of 
you,  either  by  personal  experience  or 
common  report,  are  aware  of  the  far  from 
agreeable  characteristics  of  the  Truant 
Home.  Are  you  not  ?” 

By  way  of  answer  forty  pairs  of  shoul- 
ders gradually  ascend  to  the  neighborhood 
of  forty  pairs  of  ears,  and  forty  pairs  of 
eyes  turn  so  obliquely  toward  the  master 
that  little  but  the  whites  Is  visible. 

“Truly  this  is  sufficient  commentary 
on  the  boys’  memories  and  sentiments  of 
the  Home,”  whispered  I to  Rhene. 

“The  Board  of  Education,  Sirs,  finding 
that  fourteen  weeks’  incarceration  in  the 


Home  has  not  been  sufficient  warning  to 
such  of  you  as  have  been  within  its  walls, 
and  that  threats  of  recommitment  have 
no  power  to  deter  you  from  violation  of 
the  law,  or  to  intimidate  you  to  the  point 
of  desistance  from  the  evil  tenor  of  your 
ways,  have  concluded,  after  serious  delib- 
erations—do  you  attend,  Sirs  ? — yes,  after 
serious  deliberations,  have  decided  to  ex- 
tend the  term  of  sojournment  to  such  of 
you  as  prove  delinquent  from  the  paths  of 
educational  duty  to  at  least  one  year!” 

Here  the  rod  falls  with  a crash  on  the 
desk  before  the  speaker.  Thereafter  si- 
lence fills  the  room. 

The  address  has  had  its  effect  for  the 
time ; some  are  puzzled,  some  amazed,  and 
some  afraid.  The  majority  do  not  com- 
prehend the  words,  but  over  all  there 
hangs  a sense  of  doom. 

“Busby  redivivus!” exclaims  Rhene,  as 
we  leave  Attendance  School  No.  1,  and 
taking  the  cars,  depart  for  Williamsburg, 
in  the  Eastern  District. 

There  we  find  Attendance  School  No.  2 
in  the  top  story  of  an  old  i>ublic-school 
building  in  South  Third  Street,  near 
Fifth.  Mounting  the  long  last  flight  of 
stairs,  we  pause  on  the  landing  and  listen 
to  the  pleasant  voice  of  the  master.  What 
is  this  he  is  relating?  Ah,  it  is  a story, 
with  a suitable  moral,  you  may  depend. 

A boy  w’ill  be  tried  to-morrow  for  steal- 
ing a dress  from  an  old  lady  in  his  moth- 
er's house.  Step  by  step  his  career  is 
graphically  traced  : his  first  disobedience  ; 
his  truancy  from  school ; his  bad  compan- 
ions’ advice;  his  following  it,  and  being 
led  to  lie,  and  then  to  steal  the  dress ; his 
probable  commitment  to  the  House  of 
Refuge,  and  his  terrible  life  there  until  he 
is  twenty-one  years  of  age.  And  then 
the  moral  of  the  tale. 

Here  we  peep  through  the  half-open 
door,  and  see  about  sixty  boys  sitting  in 
attitudes  of  grave  attention,  their  arms 
folded,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  benevolent 
face  of  the  teacher. 

We  enter  just  as  the  boys  are  dismissed 
for  recess.  Everything,  contrary  to  our 
expectation,  is  done  in  perfect  order.  Two 
boys  receive  the  slates  and  books,  and  two 
others  hand  around  the  hats;  then  all  file 
slowly  out  in  divisions,  passing  down  to 
the  play-grounds. 

44  We  wished  to  see  how  moral  suasion 
suits  the  ‘bad  little  boy'  of  Williams- 
burg,” explain  I,  as  the  teacher  approach- 
es us. 
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My  boys/’  replies  the  teacher,  with  a 
smile.  '4  are  not  at  all  bad ; indeed,  the  ina- 
nity are  very  good  and  clever,  poor  fel- 
lows! It's  only  their  overflowing  ani- 
mal spirits  that  get  them  into  disgrace 
iii  the  x>ublic  schools.  and  their  love  of 
sport  ; and  then  their  home  surroundings! 
Ah.  if  we  could  but  instruct  the  parents  !*5 

“You  believe,  then,  in  moral  .suasion, 
evidently  V' 

“I  do  indeed.  When  I consider  the 
treatment  many  of  them  receive  at  home, 
the  upbraidings  and  beatings,  the  com- 
plete misery  of  their  little  lives,  how  can 
I bring  myself  to  touch  them  i Of  course 
m rare  instances  I must;  but  not  so  much 
to  give  pain  as  to  humiliate  them.  1 de- 
sire my  hoys  to  grow  up  into  manly  men ; 
and  in  my  opinion  the  rod  hardens:  it 
does  not  ennoble.  Our  percentage,"  con- 
tinues the  teacher,  with  pardonable  pride, 
* w ninety -eight.  No  school  in  the  city 
ism  boast  a better  record  than  that,  and 
these,  too.  are  supposed  to  Ik?  the  worst 
little  fellows  in  Brooklyn.  What,  a gross 
mistake  U 

Touching  a bell  at  this  moment,  the 
teacher  leaves  us,  stationing  himself  near 
the  doorway.  Presently,  with  an  orderly 
tramp,  on  they  come,  the  sixty  little  ur- 
chins on  whom  the  law'  has  laid  its  iron 
huger*- Irish.  Germans.  Americans,  and 
one  wee  son  of  Ham,  all  more  or  less  “ tat- 


tered and  torn/*  but  flushed,  smiling,  and 
out  of  breath ; each  glances  confidently  uj> 
into  the  face  of  the  master  in  parsing  him. 

Two  of  the  elder  boys— none  are  over 
fourteen — hang  up  the  hats,  and  two  hand 
around  the  books  and  slates,  both  parties 
holding  their  offices  as  posts  of  honor,  and 
soon  all  are  engaged  in  study. 

At  leisure  once  more,  the  master  ex- 
plains that.  the  Attendance  School  relieves* 
the  public  school  of  its  disturbing  element 
and  the  Truant  Home  from  overcrowding, 
but  that  its  true  mission  is  to  give  to  tru 
ants  an  opportunity  to  redeem  themselves,, 
and  to  incorrigible^  a chance  to  earn  a 
good  reputation,  and  thereby  salvation 
from  the  degradation  of  imprisonment  in* 
the  Truant  Home. 

We  remain  through  the  final  exercises, 
note  the  earnest  and  even  cheerful  faces 
of  the  little  fellows,  watch  their  hearty 
hand-shakes  and  cheery  k‘  Good-day"  as 
each  extends  a brown  hand  to  the  mas- 
ter, and  corning  away  with  the  babbling 
throng,  cast  our  mental  vote  in  favor  of 
moral  suasion. 

Although  compulsory  education  was 
authorized  throughout  the  State  of  New 
York  as  far  hack  as  1874,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  comply  with  its  regulations  until 
1877.  The  initial  efforts  to  enforce  the  law 
were  met  by  the  violent  opposition  of  the 
people  in  general,  and  the  principals  of 
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I)oth  public  and  private  schools.  Among 
the  people,  the  idle,  the  avaricious,  and  the 
-extremely  poor  opposed  it,  because  it  de- 
prived them  of  their  children’s  earnings; 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  because 
they  feared  a lowering  of  their  percent- 
age; the  teachers  in  the  private  schools, 
because  they  considered  it  a high-handed 
interference  in  matters  over  which  they 
arrogated  to  themselves  supreme  control. 
No  one  was  prepared  to  accept  what  was 
regarded  as  a tyrannical  innovation,  but 
least  of  all  the  heads  of  these  pay  schools, 
many  of  which  were  long  established  and 
famous. 

An  incident  which  occurred  a few 
months  ago  illustrates  this  feeling.  It 
was  an  old  educational  establishment  to 
which  Brooklynites  refer  with  pardonable 
pride  ; it  was  elegant  and  above  par  in 
all  respects;  so  was  its  learned  professor. 
An  attendance  agent,  in  the  line  of  his 
regular  duties,  called,  explained  his  in- 
structions from  the  “Board,” and  inquired 
if  he  could  do  anything  for  the  professor. 
That  gentleman,  being  thus  addressed, 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  regard- 
-ed  the  truant  officer  for  a moment,  and 
then  loftily  asked  him  by  what  right  he 
presumed  to  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  such  an  institution  as  that.  The 
agent  read  the  law  to  him.  This  only 
incensed  the  already  irate  professor  still 
more,  for  he  declared,  in  high  tones,  that 
the  law  could  not  possibly  be  intended  to 
affect  such  a well-conducted  and  well- 
known  institute.  “Besides,”  added  he, 
“we  have  no  truants  here;  they  are  all 
young  ladies .”  “Good-morning,  Sir,”  re- 
plied the  agent;  “I’ll  call  again.” 

Meanwhile  a young  gentleman  had  call- 
-ed  at  the  office  of  the  Board  of  Attendance 
with  a complaint  that  his  two  young  sis- 
ters— who,  by-the-way,  were  pupils  of  the 
above  institute — were  in  the  habit  of  play- 
ing truant,  and  going  off  to  Prospect  Park 
with  young  gentlemen ; he  had  discovered 
it,  and  found  it  was  not  an  infrequent  oc- 
currence, and  not  wishing  to  make  trouble 
for  the  girls  at  home,  he  determined  to  go 
quietly  to  the  superintendent,  whom  lie 
knew  to  be  a kindly  and  honorable  gen- 
tleman, and  ask  his  advice.  The  super- 
intendent called  at  the  residence  of  the 
young  ladies.  Only  one  of  them  was  at 
home.  After  a tearful  interview  on  the 
part  of  the  girl,  and  passionate  promises 
never  to  do  so  any  more,  but  be  faithful  to 
her  school  duties,  the  official  left. 


The  next  morning  the  attendance  agent 
escorted  both  of  the  girls  to  school,  hand- 
ing them  over  to  the  surprised  professor 
with  these  words:  “I  have  brought  two 
of  your  truants  back  to  you,  Sir.  Shall 
be  glad  to  serve  you  at  any  time,  Sir. 
Good-morning.  ” 

That  the  popular  prejudice  to  compul- 
sory education  is  steadily  decreasing  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Attendance  is  daily  be- 
sieged by  anxious  parents  or  guardians 
begging  his  advice  in  regal'd  to  their  re- 
fractory little  ones.  The  Board  of  Attend- 
ance has  undertaken  a vast  and  noble 
work,  and  that  it  is  well  performed  by  the 
superintendent  and  his  five  agents  will 
also  be  shown  when  it  is  stated  that  seven 
thousand  cases  of  truancy  have  been  dis- 
posed of  within  the  past  year,  the  majority 
of  these  having  been  returned,  or  for  the 
first  time  placed  in  their  proper  schools, 
the  remainder  being  committed  to  the  At- 
tendance Schools,  whence  some  have  pass- 
ed to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Truant 
Home. 

One  of  the  best  results  of  the  compulso- 
ry law  has  been  the  breaking  up  of  many 
gangs  of  small  boys,  some  of  whom  had 
not  been  near  their  homes  for  months. 
These  are  ferreted  out  of  their  dens — for 
dens  they  are — and  brought  before  the  su- 
perintendent, who,  it  should  be  mention- 
ed to  his  credit,  is  a faithful  and  philan- 
thropic worker  in  the  cause.  They  are 
questioned  closely  as  to  their  mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  sent  to  their  homes,  accompanied 
by  the  agent  of  the  district,  and  notice 
given  to  their  parents  to  send  them  to 
school. 

As  an  iustance  of  this  herding  together, 
five  small  children  were  discovered  sleep- 
ing under  an  old  barn.  They  had  con- 
veyed thither  a mass  of  rags  and  straw, 
which  served  them  for  a bed  ; they  sub- 
sisted by  begging  and  thieving,  and  when 
these  resources  failed  them,  they  turned 
to  the  garbage  boxes  and  swill  pails  in  the 
better  portions  of  the  city,  rising  early  in 
the  morning  to  forestall  the  city  scaven- 
gers. They  had  comrades  who  slept  in 
ash-boxes,  empty  coal -bins,  and  under 
stoops ; but  they  preferred  the  nest  under 
the  barn,  where  they  huddled  together 
like  rats. 

The  Attendance  Schools  have  been  so 
powerful  an  instrument  in  aiding  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law  that  permanent 
buildings  are  soon  to  be  erected  for  their 
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:*tr«Mvuim''ixluSjdii;  Vigorous  measure#  are 
bring  tide***  in  ’cither  cities  r«R>rm.-;»eKQols 
4K  adjtuj£t&:  to  the  public  schools  and  Tru- 
ant Hoinfts  Jiving;  pruyetlto  tie  a 
ly  New  York  unit  BuiLilo  hare  seat 
ttimraittees  fco  inquire  into  tho  system 
pnWtiwl  in  Brooklyn.  Other  towns  are 
idso  seeking  the  w&jy.  ami  & jvt^be  }ivy#$i 
(Uut  soon  ail  will  feet  -ih# iienefit  jaw 
Itoit  ^imnritehas  purring  so  itoitvnHtfeiy 
ttiat  they  HiM>l  newi#  learn  thai : .to  tfej&l 
;/*ni  i lo!  0.0  but.  the  beginning  I :-•• 
'hoy  in  their  offspring; 

-Sa far  the  law  lists  twiee  placed  B;V 
v»u  tile  boy.'1  ,U#\&  UOv.  -'.linn! 

^oi.  tbe.u  sh  >*  tnmifc.  net!  &* 

*U  uo;omg)hlc.  its  iron  hand 
iric#**  rji^t  hMu  Re  -lipwyr'/y  ; 

" A -ruf  "Huh  *h«l  .<&ttfmp< ..  . . / d 

t*4.w'  . ' . ; . 

A 'einrt^  pi WteoipUtie  amt  Tg£>rm.y 


spaeiAus  kitchen  of  t he  hotel  with  its  luige 
soup  hoi )eix  HUtl  . piles  of  bright  tin  plot 
ters,  to  a s liimr  garden  beyoml  We  *.uv 
reminded  of  the  prison  aspect  of  affairs 
when  the door  is  unlwkri,  and  we 
are  ushered  int^  the  melancholy  }>rrs> 
etiee  of  the  ninety  ami  nine  little  prison 
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j,  tie  faces  before  us,  not  one  can 

be  called  really  a bad  one  : 
many  have  finely  cut  and  even 
noble  features,  but  the  majority 
are  childishly  simple  and  urn 
|P|  formed. 

The  principal  of  the  school 

ffli!  L takes  no  notice  of  our  intrusion, 

HH  pi;,  but  with  head  bent  on  bis  breast 

keeps  up  from  uikUt  his  dark 
I > row  s u p< -in’1  rating  iraze  on  tlie 
flock  befoif*  him.  Behind  him 
nRHUif  on  the  wall  hang  three  narrow 
Bnilrj  blackboards,  label  IchI  * * Caution,'* 

||p|>§  4 k Censure, " and  4 * Disgrace,  ’* 

* ;rv‘  <*a«*h  showing  its  list  ;»f  victims. 

Seated  near  the  platform  at 
|||j  his  right  hand  are  half  a dozen 

Bpfcl  ' boys  whose  woful  faces,  with 
tli  civ  swollen  eyes  and  tear- 
BpjL  sUiimnl  cheeks,  testify  only  too 

well  that  the  rod  on  bis  desk  has 
not  hern  idle. 

We  long  for  a rush  of  the 
free  outer  air,  and  are  glad, 
when  the  noon  bell  rings,  to 
follow  the  little  ones  out  to  the 
school  grounds  — a large  open 
space  inclosed  by  a very  high 
fence,  around  which  are  long 
wooden  seats.  On  the  right 
hand  .stands  a row  of  trees, 
shading  some  gay  flower  beds 
and  bits  of  grass-plat  ; the  re- 
mainder is  bare  ground,  trodden 
hard  by  the  tramp  of  many  feet. 

‘ ‘ Forward  — march  !M  shouts 
the  principal ; and  the  little 
army  passes,  troop  by  troop,  in 
double  tile.  After  many  orders  and  evo- 
lutions, they  form  in  open  square,  and 
halt,  .standing  in  perfect  silence  under 
the  noonday  glare. 

A large  box  is  brought  out,  and  placed 
on  trestles  near  the  stoop,  and  two  huge 
wooden  pails  carried  to  a table  beyond, 

“ What  is  this  ceremony  V\  asks  Rhene. 
turning  toward  the  principal. 

“ Lunch, ” replies  he,  sententiously. 

Again  the  columns  arc  in  motion:  this 
time,  in  single  tile,  they  swing  toward  the 
wooden  bin,  and  Rhene,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  high  disdain,  watches  the  pilot* 
crackers  shovelled  out,  two  to  each  boy. 

The  line  passes  on  toward  the  pails, 
each  boy  pausing  long  enough  to  drain 
a pint  cup  of  milk,  and  giving  way  to  his 
successor. 

“Scanty  nourishment  for  growing 
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The  victim  is  then  seized  bv  two  boy 
inmates  of  the  Home,  who  enjoy  their 
“brief  authority,-' stripped,  plunged  into 
a bath,  and  plentifully  doused  with  soap 
and  water,  and  scrubbed  with  a Scrubbing- 
brush  from  crown  to  heel  till  he  glows 
again.  He  is  then  arrayed  in  the  uni- 
form of  dark  brown  jean,  a large  gray  felt 
hat  placed  on  his  head,  and  stout  shoes  on 
his  feet.  Led  like  a lamb  to  the  slaugh- 
ter," he  soon  finds  himself  in  the  dreaded 
prigJdii  .sclu k>1  -room,  where  before  the  sun 
sets  he  Is  initiated  into  the  rules  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  warned  by  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  consequences  of  breaking 
them. 

The  doors  being  locked  unci  the  win- 
dows iron -barred,  Rhene  and  X are  prison  - 
el’s  for  the  hour,  so  we  employ  our  time 
in  studying  the  situation.  Of  all  the  lit- 
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lads."  whispers  Rheue.  as  we  saunter 
down  under  the  trees  to  the  lower  part  of 
the  grounds. 

Yes/’  I reply;  “and  they  have  not 
eaten  a morsel  since  seven  o'clock — dve 
hours.  Think  of  it 


his  surroundings.  As  we  watch  his  little 
flock  and  hear  them  recite,  we  wonder  if 
they  will  take  away  with  them  a touch 
of  his  culture  to  brighten  their  homes. 


A - fhe  hour  for  (doling 
si  hi  ad  dmwv  near,  the 

young  assistant  leads  the 
primaries  into  the  larger 
Sght >o l room . M arsli .ailed 
with  military  exactness,  they  stand  line 
Upon  line,  fife  opens  the  piano,  and  soon 
scores  of  voices  are  singing,  somewhat 
dolefully,  it  must  he  confessed,  though  in 
fair  time : 


DINNER  IS  THE  TRUANT  HOME. 


We  nit  in  the  shade,  take  our  luncheon. 
*od  watch  a group  of  buys  in  a corner; 
they  are  discussing  oranges,  cakes,  arid 
other  daintier  sent  them  by  remembering 
friends  in  the  outer  world,  and  are  evi- 
dently the  aristocrats  of  the  Home,  Pres- 
ently the  teacher  of  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment invites  us  to  visit  his  part  of  the 
fehool.  He  is  a bright  yOuug  fellow, 
who  manages  to  keep  up  a sunshine  of 
hi*  own,  notwithstanding  the  gloom  of 


I met  it  fad  the  other  day 
That  run  a wav  from  school. 

JD  < I* mbU’d  all  hi-'  t.*:tvh«*r  said, 

And  fluted  every  rule 
His  hooks  were  underneath  Ids  cent 
II*>  dinum.  ip  Ids  hut, 
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it  rises  in  n pathetic  nail  sweeter  than  n 
lluU%  cl^rer  tlum  crystal,  tremblfaig  Kk*? 
a lardy  ho  the  soft  iwmmpaxi burnt  of  fb&: 
reed  imtrutriem.  Vjji im  ulore  it  rises, 
hunts,  god  flies : and  vre  leave  tJ>t‘  'codrJni.; 

jghul  of  tjii*  wfiin  mg  iii  ft  uences  of  the  ‘.‘,4V 

vi);<  art  " for  these  young  souls, ’ 

We  »W'  speedily  brought  down  Jtou\ 
oar  iiteevspUei^  of  loftier  con  temptation 
to  the  tffeirij  rw  litres  of  lit#  at  the  HVmiv 
the  mgr  r-mundent  order  tilK 
1 di \ kxhi  e*  W rmUf^r’  t«>  p-W^d  at 
: '';  • /: : y. 

\ShViy  flow  the  si#  little lawSfe 
It  »s  Week  to  fill  the  oflic£s  nml  waleh 
l ft  fob  pitf  oti  their  shoytabdbi*1  aprons,  fowl 

re i »tv?, j-  ^ rhe  tin  soup  {dates  nod  cups  fn>m 


AnM  tlfjVu  uprtt  i\  rlityrtes  *unH’ 
Alt  sorrwful,  )j&  sub  : 

Oh  fie,  tie*,,  tnmbt  1 . . ,■  :!. 

Ob,  •fier,f\c»,  for  febiime  l >.V;  . 
Wfio  ciei  .rr&pecfc im bbV 
SV  he . wj  nof  q>ojh  be1  bajm-  t" 


that  carried  **»  iiW&y  captive 
as  a-smi&C  *'  UHirthVtrs  Rhone, 


Jorj^  >d 

mure  Mum  m e$ uov *$  r udeii  i^ss 
df  &tv\w%\\w:  The 
piled  Wr»-  a fourth  tabfe;  near 
Lite  kitchen  door;  iron  .srf/ooiis 
Jmhigfit  cm>  yfnd  placed  in  nrder. 

Wcmnv  follow  the  bpV^  info 
another  tooth,  -and  watch  tlw 
bread  -cutting.  Here  is  a ppur- 
ently  ithl  old -fashioned  b:*y 
blade  is  rieao  and 
bny  takes  dnvm  loaves 
f&nn  iHi  tmuiensc  pile  HUtnding 

iV^iaist  iye  vraU,  a man  Works-  the 
khifi?r  aii4  i0  cach  loaf  is  placed  in 
1 Ur-  cutter/  h fees : it:  into  ,a  too#  dn- 
'll^rneatir 


arms, 

■■dp&  I to  thb 
p i fectorf  v e ite  supenh- 

: Uniting;  oaf  aoup  from  a largo 

1 t h fayi nr  ;•;.  -tiie  filled,  fcnd 

•%*••  the  • in  the 

)'^d^,r.';;  a slice-of  hwdd  fc&cb. 

A fsonmls,  there  mines  a iivteiip  of 
:X^vv  in  march  the  1k>js  witlv  a quick 
^u*|r  ^ooi!  all  standing  ui  tlpy  long 
^V>M-  The  inaster  aggif!  sounds  hits 
dl  heads  are  bt>wed«  and  4 blcsa- 
h»^  ;ii'  ^ked :<m  the  bounty  before  theip, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  little  Catholics 
of  the  coVripadt  niyerCuUy  them- 

scdfcs  on  hwehead  and  hre^h 
■•  Not,  a word  ii  spoken,  but  th^  mlence  is 
bitten  by  a din  of  sp*x*n^  ahd  platters, 
ami  w€f>  fuel  -^s  if  wftn^iujtsr  u funeral 
feast.  As  pach  } x»? ;y  eoncl nchfs  his  uu^i 
lie  "wipes  his  fjiinib  Imn^ing 

uexir,  folds  his  amiSj  arnl  with  his 

hack  to  the  lilhle  Until  tb^  yph^Me  rounds 
ug»in  kttft  '{gw®# 

paj ; *t)i0H  ho  for  rgi^pud  t whert^. 

they  play  in  solemn  faxldon,  ^msioirally 


nfUfMr-CC’mAc 


irolsivtd.N  ot  tie*  siiu/cr^.;  ).iij{  her 

gravity  JK  soon  «.dum,tf'*d  to  dolight  n iic»» 
ihe  player  Kh*igh\s  i(mt  a b >y  of  i^rhap^ 
(.wrier  suihUirrs,  0[»cils  niv organ  iwm*  ;U. 

hand,  toll  bids  hip) ^ : - The  i^f  of  Ihr 

schop]  re, main  sfandipg  !ri  |kl;fect 
Hb&k  ! likhHh  lih  a hyum  to  the  Vu'- 
giu,  composed. by  ttie  yuung  piuyer; 

. ' .-  t'Vi  y\'  y >*•  Wrtbrt  inihmcnbtfc. 

sings  the  yoang  Vt/icr,  hunt  .and  inw  Nrnv 
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giving  way  to  bursts  of  boyish  spirits, 
which,  when  advancing'  too  far,  arc  speed- 
ily checked,  in  due  deference  to  order— 
aud  the  Kentucky  jeans. 

W e have  visited  the  dormitories  before, 
coming:  away  with  pleasant  impressions, 
marred  only  by  the  memory  of  ail  omi- 
nous u cat-o'-uimetails'’  hanging  on  the 
wall.  Ere  we  leave  we  take.unother  look. 
It  is  now  evening;  the  clock  strikes  eight  ; 
the  Lamps  am  lighted,  revealing  a hun- 
dred snowy  little  beds  and  fair  white  pil* 
lows,  soon  to  be  pressed  by  as  many  weary 
forms.  At  the  foot  of  each  bed,  robed  in 
loose  white  gowns,  with  hands  clasped  on 
their  breasts,  kneel  the  children.  It  is  a 
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toughing  picture!  Listen  once  more! 
With  one.  voice,  as  it  were,  they  repeat  - 

'*  Um?  an  iiiv  bed  ids  limks  I lay ; 

Oi  ilCrW’i  grftttt  O.kI,  the  WQX<h  I *ay  ! 
Preserve  my  friends  mid  kindred  dear 
In  life  anti  health  for  many  a year. 

And  fctill,  0 Lord,  to  mo  impart 
A gentle  and  a grateful  heart, 

That  after  toy  last  sleep  l may 
Awake  unto  eternal  day  U 

As  they  conclude  with  the  simple  " Now 
I lay  me  down  to  sleep*’  they  remain 
kneeling  for  private  prayer.  We  softly 
say  " Good  night/'  and  come  away,  hop 
ing  that  soon  in  happy  dreams  the  cares 
and  trials  of  the  day  will  be  forgotten. 
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The  uhikf  shtWdof  Oh-  husband. 

Wlift  hath  t wicv*  need  of  life, 

The  blayk  .shield  of  ibo  yoinl^  obk‘f. 
Who  h&tli . yM  it  vvifk 

V tt Ha<;4;  h i h*  1 1 an n lltt*  British  lay, 

Sn-ury  4?*  if  fliOy  slept. 

Wlultf  i.'Io'SH  ,Oll  Pr#  1 lit  ktjffl  oUliOJ*  IbUily 
TI h>  li ytf  Sitii < ■ k r i*f 'scy hi  c mpt. 

T’a-n  tinUr  VviM  rind  triiOblul  n'V 

U:pbvi  tlii  British  kt'ts. 

With  vvhb'  of  bulb- Is..  gdatv  of  shields. 
kXid  \U**ly  <>l  Zlllti  s | limit's, 
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And  lips  yet  curled  in  that  sweet  pout 
Shaped  by  the  mother's  breast. 

Stood  by  his  side,  and  silently 
To  his  brave  father  pressed. 

The  horse  stood  nigh ; the  father  kissed 
And  tossed  the  boy  astride. 

“ Farewell  T he  cried,  * and  for  thy  life, 
That  way.  my  darling,  ride!" 


Uprose  the  British;  in  the  shock 
Reeled  but  an  instant;  then, 

Shoulder  to  shoulder,  faced  the  foe. 

And  met  their  doom  like  men. 

But  one  was  there  whose  heart  was  torn 
In  a more  awful  strife: 

He  had  the  soldier’s  steady  nerve. 

And  calm  disdain  of  life; 


Yet  now,  half  turning  from  the  fray, 
Knee  smiting  against  knee. 

He  scanned  the  hills,  if  yet  we  it'  left 
An  open  way  to  iiec. 

Sot  for  himself.  His  little  son, 
Scarce  thirteen  summers  born. 
With  hair  that  shone  upon  his  brows 
Like  tassels  of  the  corn, 


Scarce  touched  the  saddle  ere  the  boy 
Leaped  lightly  to  the  ground, 

And  smote  the  horse  upon  its  flank. 
That  with  a quivering  bound 

It  sprang  and  galloped  for  the  hills. 

With  one  sonorous  neigh; 

The  Arc  flashed  where  its  spurning  feet 
Clanged  o’er  the  stony  wav. 
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So,  shod  with  fear,  fled  like  the  wind, 
From  where  in  ancient  fray 

Rome  grappled  Tusculum,  the  slain 
Mamilius’  charger  gray. 

“Father,  I’ll  die  with  you!”*  The  sire, 
As  this  he  saw  and  heard, 

Turned,  and  stood  breathless  in  the  joy 
And  pang  that  knows  no  word. 

Once,  each,  as  do  long  knitted  friends, 
Upon  the  other  smiled, 

And  then — he  had  but  time  to  give 
A weapon  to  the  child 

Ere,  leaping  o’er  the  British  dead, 

The  supple  Zulus  drew 

The  cruel  assegais,  and  first 
The  younger  hero  slew. 

Still  grew  the  father’s  heart,  his  eye 
Bright  with  unflickering  flame: 

Five  Zulus  bit  the  dust  in  death 
By  his  unblenching  aim. 

Then,  covered  with  uncounted  wounds, 
He  sank  beside  his  child, 

And  they  who  found  them  say,  in  death 
Each  on  the  other  smiled. 


FERDINAND  DE  LESSEPS  AS  MIN- 
ISTER AT  ROME  IN  1849. 

THE  name  and  fame  of  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps  have  been  so  closely  identified 
with  the  Suez  Canal  that  the  fact  is  famil- 
iar to  few  of  his  having  had  two  careers. 
He  was  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  his 
country  until  his  forty-fifth  year,  and  did 
not  commence  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
great  work  by  which  he  is  now  generally 
known  until  he  had  closed  that  career  in 
a way  and  for  a reason  eminently  charac- 
teristic of  the  man.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  been  almost  born  in  the  French  dip- 
lomatic service,  his  father,  Matthew  de 
Lesseps,  having  acted  as  France's  first 
representative  at  the  court  of  Mehemet 
Ali,  and  for  many  years  having  figured 
in  Eastern  diplomacy. 


* When  the  Zulus  rushed  in  on  the  small  British 
detachment  of  Colonel  Wood,  and  while  there  was 
yet  an  open  road  in  one  direction.  Colonel  Weather- 
ly, an  English  cavalry  officer,  clapped  his  son,  a boy 
of  thirteen,  who  was  with  him,  on  horseback,  kissed 
him,  and  told  him  to  flv  for  life.  The  lad  jumped 
from  the  saddle,  striking  tin1  horse  a lash  which  sent 
it  galloping  off,  and  said,  “ Father,  I’ll  die  with  you.” 
The  father  handed  his  revolver  to  the  child  just  as 
the  Zulus  reached,  over  British  bodies,  the  spot  where 
they  stood.  Weatherly  slew  five  Zulus  before  he  fell, 
but  the  son  was  killed  at  once. 


The  son  at  an  early  age  was  enlisted  in 
the  same  service,  commencing  with  con- 
sular duties  in  or  near  Egypt,  rising  to  the 
grade  of  acting  consul-general  there,  and 
finally  filling  the  important  post  of  French 
minister  at  Rome  in  1849,  when  the  old 
historic  city  was  made  a battle-field  by 
factions,  and  her  young  republic,  under 
Mazzini,  bombarded  out  of  existence  by 
General  Oudinot  with  French  cannon. 

From  the  seed  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps’s 
early  intimacy  with  the  young  Said  Pasha, 
younger  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  and  after- 
ward Viceroy,  germinated  the  Suez  Canal 
concession.  For  it  was  from  the  hands 
of  his  former  playmate,  twenty -five  years 
later,  that  De  Lesseps  received  that  grant 
— the  stepping-stone  to  his  fame  and  for- 
tune. The  young  men,  though  so  widely 
different  in  blood,  training,  and  culture, 
yet  had  qualities  in  common  which  at- 
tached them  to  each  other.  Both  were 
frank,  fearless,  gay,  and  adventurous  in 
temper ; both  loved  manly  sports  and 
horsemanship;  both  had  a keen  zest  for 
feats  of  strength  or  skill,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  unrivalled  Arab  steeds. 

But  Said  Pasha  did  not  attain  the 
throne  until  1854;  and  De  Lesseps,  many 
years  before,  had  drifted  far  away  from 
the  East,  and  in  1849  was  French  minister 
at  Rome — a position  equally  critical  and 
embarrassing,  owing  to  the  vacillating 
policy  of  the  government  he  servjed,  at  one 
time  encouraging  the  revolutionists,  at 
another  sending  them  greeting  in  the 
shape  of  shot  and  shell. 

Mazzini  (perhaps  next  to  Cavour  the 
most  remarkable  Italian  of  the  century) 
was  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  movement 
for  Italian  liberation,  and  a more  enthu- 
siastic and  self-devoted  patriot  no  land 
could  boast  of.  At  that  period  he  stood 
before  the  world  as  the  first  of  Romans, 
and  the  charms  of  his  society  and  the  con- 
tagion of  his  enthusiasm  were  caught  by 
the  French  minister,  himself  ever  an  en- 
thusiast for  liberty. 

No  man  ever  saw  and  conversed  freely 
with  Mazzini  (as  has  the  writer)  without 
being  impressed  with  the  thorough  sincer- 
ity and  unselfish  patriotism  of  the  man, 
beside  whom  that  soldier  of  fortune  and 
filibuster  Garibaldi  was  almost  dwarfed 
into  an  adventurer.  The  broad  open 
brow,  the  luminous  eyes,  the  earnest  in- 
tensity of  look,  the  silvery  persuasiveness 
of  voice  and  speech,  and  the  enthusiasm 
which  glowed  under  all  like  a flame,  made 
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Mazzini  an  irresistible  advocate  with  men 
of  kindred  natures.  In  the  r6le  he  was 
then  playing  at  Rome  there  was  every- 
thing to  assist  these  personal  attributes. 
For  whatever  errors  may  be  charged  on 
Mazzini's  later  acts,  when  driven  to  be 
a plotter  in  exile,  this  Roman  episode  is 
luminous,  and  casts  no  shadow  on  his 
name. 

The  year  1848-49  was  memorable  as  a 
year  of  national  convulsions — of  an  up- 
heaval of  populations  and  crash  of  falling 
thrones.  The  Pope,  who  had  commenced 
as  a reformer,  but  turned  into  other  paths, 
terrified  at  the  disaffection  of  his  people, 
fled  from  Rome  in  disguise,  and  left  the 
Romans  free  to  adopt  what  form  of  gov- 
ernment they  might  prefer.  The  Pope’s 
flight  was  accepted  as  an  abdication,  and 
on  the  9th  February,  1849,  the  Roman 
fttrliament  proclaimed  Rome  a republic. 
Mazzini  was  declared  a Roman  citizen, 
and  made  a member  of  the  Assembly,  and 
he  forthwith  hurried  to  Rome,  where  he 
soon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  repub- 
lic as  one  of  three  Triumvirs.  He  at  once 
prepared  for  war  with  Austria,  flushed 
with  her  victory  over  Charles  Albert  at 
Novara.  While  they  were  organizing 
their  forces  to  resist  their  avowed  enemy, 
before  a month  had  elapsed,  France,  from 
whom  they  had  every  reason  to  expect 
aid,  perfidiously  sent  an  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Oudinot,  to  crush  the  republic.  Yet 
even  against  these  fearful  odds  Mazzini 
inspired  his  people  to  resistance.  He  took 
the  bold  measure  of  assembling  all  the 
troops,  defiling  them  in  battalions  before 
the  palace  of  the  Assembly,  and  put  the 
question  of  peace  or  war  to  them.  The 
universal  shout  of  “War!”  that  rose  from 
the  ranks  * ‘ drowned  in  an  instant  the  tim- 
id doubts  of  their  leaders,”  to  use  his  own 
language  in  narrating  this  event.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  then  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  and  Italy  never  forgave 
him  for  this  act,  which  he  afterward 
strove  to  redeem.  After  two  months’ 
siege,  during  which  time  the  Romans 
proved  worthy  of  their  old  renown,  the 
French  gained  possession  of  the  heights 
dominating  the  city,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  it  with  their  artillery,  as  they 
easily  could  have  done.  The  Assembly, 
declaring  further  resistance  to  be  impos- 
sible, called  on  the  Triumvirate  to  treat 
for  peace  with  the  French  general.  This 
Mazzini  refused  to  do,  saying  he  “had 
been  elected  a Triumvir  to  defend,  not 


destroy,  the  republic;”  and,  with  his  two 
colleagues,  sent  in  his  resignation. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period,  when  the 
army  of  France  was  sent  to  Rome,  that 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  showed  the  stuff 
that  was  in  him.  He,  as  minister  of 
France  at  Rome,  boldly  took  issue  with 
the  French  ministry,  and  denounced  the 
sin  and  shame  of  the  bombardment  of  a 
sister  republic,  in  violation  of  solemn 
pledges.  He  refused  absolutely  to  have 
act  or  part  in  such  proceedings,  and  find- 
ing his  protest  to  the  ministry  and  Coun- 
cil of  State  disregarded,  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, and  passed  from  the  service  to  which 
he  had  devoted  his  life,  rather  than  vio- 
late principle,  truth,  and  justice;  for  he 
surrendered  not  only  this  high  position, 
but  his  diplomatic  career  at  the  same 
time,  and  met  the  denunciation  not  only 
of  the  ministers,  but  also  of  the  National 
Assembly,  for  daring  to  run  counter  to 
the  action  of  France.  With  the  frank- 
ness and  fearlessness  of  his  nature,  M.  De 
Lesseps  confronted  his  accusers  and  ad- 
versaries, and  in  a printed  brochure  of 
thirty-eight  pages,  under  his  own  signa- 
ture, dated  25th  August,  1849,  with  mer- 
ciless logic  and  irrefragable  facts,  vindi- 
cated himself,  and  hurled  back  the  de- 
nunciations of  his  accusers  in  the  cabinet 
and  the  Assembly. 

That  vindication  (presented  me  by  M. 
De  Lesseps  when  he  came  on  his  new 
private  mission  to  Egypt  in  1854  to  agi- 
tate the  Suez  Canal  question)  is  now  ly- 
ing before  me,  and  a few  extracts  from  it 
will  open  a new  page  of  Roman  history 
as  well  as  of  personal  biography.  In  this 
defense  he  convicts  the  ministry  of  false- 
hood and  treachery,  and  furnishes  a curi- 
ous chapter  of  history,  from  extracts  from 
notes  daily  jotted  down  by  him  from  the 
15th  of  May  until  his  departure. 

The  pamphlet  is  divided  into  three 
parts : firstly,  a reply  to  the  ministry ; sec- 
ondly, appearance  before  the  Council  of 
State;  thirdly,  response  to  the  report  of 
the  Council  of  State. 

His  defense  commences  thus:  “The 
ministry  which,  after  confiding  to  me, 
under  circumstances  of  the  most  critical 
kind  for  its  own  existence,  a mission 
bristling  with  difficulties,  and  which,  its 
own  peril  passed,  so  easily  abandoned  me, 
without  even  deigning  to  examine  into 
my  acts,  has  also  instigated  public  at- 
tacks on  me  from  the  highest  national 
tribunal,  before  the  Council  of  State, 
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spects,  politely  proving  their  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  facts  of  the  case  on  which 
they  dogmatized  so  arrogantly. 

“In  my  answers  to  an  investigation 
which  lasted  four  hours,”  he  goes  on  to 
say,  “I  have  covered  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  I have  shown  how  impartially  I 
judged  the  internal  condition  of  Rome, 
absolutely  free,  as  I was,  of  all  political 
prejudice  or  private  interest.  Intercept- 
ed by  the  ministry  at  Paris  a few  days 
after  my  return  from  Madrid,  on  my  way 
to  Berne,  my  new  post,  I only  accepted  a 
temporary  mission  to  Italy  which  was 
then  offered  me,  and  could  have  had  no 
preconceived  policy  to  carry  out.  My 
sole  purpose  was,  if  possible,  to  prevent  a 
renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  French 
forces  and  the  Romans,  and  to  avoid  any 
misunderstandings  between  them.  But 
chiefly  to  avoid  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  Republic  by  our  arms , was  the 
point  on  which  my  attention  was  fixed  on 
leaving  Paris.” 

He  proves  that  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys, 
one  of  the  cleverest  heads  in  French  di- 
plomacy, was  equally  anxious  to  keep 
the  peace  with  Rome,  and  placed  him  in 
relations  with  M.  Accursi,  Minister  of  the 
Interior  at  Rome — then  an  envoy  to 
Prance — who  was  to  meet  him  at  Toulon, 
and  furthermore  that  Drouyn  de  Lhuys 
placed  him  in  immediate  communication 
with  Mazzini  through  a mutual  friend,  an 
Italian. 

The  “notes”  of  M.  De  Lesseps,  referred 
to  above,  contain  some  curious  facts. 
Among  others,  he  cites  the  opinion  of  the 
captain  of  an  American  man-of-war,  who, 
having  visited  the  defenses,  declared  that 
it  would  require  at  least  30,000  or  40,000 
men  and  a protracted  siege  to  take  the 
city.  In  this  opinion  our  American  was 
right,  and  Lord  Napier,  captain  of  the 
Bull-dog , expressed  the  same  opinion. 
De  Lesseps’s  opinion  of  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  is  thus  briefly  sketched : 

“ It  were  unworthy  of  France,  under  the 
pretext  of  disputing  Austrian  influence  in 
Italy,  to  charge  herself  with  the  odious 
task  which  the  policy,  natural  tendencies, 
and  interests  of  that  power  have  devolved 
upon  her.  Austria  has  ever  been  better 
informed  than  we  as  to  the  opinions  which 
constitute  the  strength  of  parties  on  the 
peninsula.  Sh e knows  the  horror  inspired 
by  the  government  of  priests  in  the  Ro- 
man mind,  and  would  gladly  see  us  charge 
ourselves  with  a restoration  more  political 


than  religious,  one  greatly  more  desired 
by  absolutism  than  by  the  Church. 

“Should  we  seek  to  occupy  Rome  by 
force,  without  the  papal  sanction,  we  will 
be  greatly  embarrassed.  Certainly  our 
soldiers  can  triumph  over  mere  material 
difficulties,  but  that  is  the  smallest  con- 
sideration. For  should  we  crush  the  re- 
public, the  Pope  will  not  return  under  the 
conditions  we  must  impose  upon  him.  M. 
D’Harcourt  agrees  with  me  on  this  point. 
We  should  therefore  be  forced  into  a per- 
manent occupation.  We  would  finish  by 
losing  our  influence  over  all  parties,  and 
forfeiting  all  the  objects  of  our  expedi- 
tion. Our  efforts  and  expenditures  will 
end  in  uniting  against  us  the  passions  of 
the  whole  Italian  people.” 

These  statements  M.  D’Harcourt  con- 
firmed at  the  Council  of  State,  of  which 
he  was  a member,  expressing  astonish- 
ment that  M.  De  Lesseps  should  be  blamed 
for  conduct  of  which  the  Council  had  pre- 
viously approved,  as  he  personally  knew. 
But  his  opinion  was  overruled,  although, 
as  the  testimony  of  an  able  and  eminent 
statesman,  it  carries  great  weight  with  it, 
and  makes  the  vindication  conclusive. 

In  the  third  division  of  M.  De  Lesseps’s 
plea  there  occur  some  reflections  on  the 
“theory  of  the  infallibility  of  instruc- 
tions,” which  are  ingenious  and  forcible. 
He  says:  “The  theory  of  the  infallibility 
of  instructions  inaugurated  by  the  report 
of  the  Council  of  State  overturns  all  re- 
ceived ideas  on  diplomacy,  making  an  am- 
bassador but  an  automaton,  without  the 
power  of  initiating  anything,  and  binding 
him  with  a chain  which  prevents  his  mak- 
ing any  movement  under  circumstances 
unforeseen,  or  not  literally  explained  by 
his  government  in  advance.  For  my  own 
part,  while  insisting  that  neither  in  letter 
nor  spirit  did  I act  against  my  instructions, 
I yet  can  not  admit  the  doctrine,  and  pro- 
ceed to  lay  down  the  true  principles  from 
indisputable  authorities.  ” After  which  he 
quotes  from  Marten's  Diplomatic  Manual 
to  sustain  his  position,  as  well  as  the  in- 
structions of  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  which 
say,  “Your  enlightened  judgment  must 
guide  you,  according  to  the  circumstances ; 
for  to  make  your  instructions  more  precise 
we  should  require  detailed  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  the  Roman  States,  in- 
accessible to  us;”  and  he  triumphantly 
adds,  “Must,  therefore,  all  that  was  said 
to  me  by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  by  M.  Odi- 
lon Barrot,  and  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
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public  [Louis  Napoleon],  count  for  noth- 
ing, as  weighed  against  this  dictum  of  the 
Council  of  State  ?”  He  then  quotes  large- 
ly from  the  declarations  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  his  proclamations,  and 
explanations  to  Parliament,  as  to  the  scope 
and  object  of  the  Oudinot  expedition,  one 
of  which  gives  him  discretionary  power, 
thus:  “As  to  the  real  purpose  and  scope 
of  this  expedition,  to  preserve  them  in- 
tact in  spite  of  all  eventualities,  by  decis- 
ion of  the  cabinet  we  have  sent  to  Rome 
an  envoy  who  enjoys  our  entire  confi- 
dence, and  who  has  proven  under  diffi- 
cult circumstances  that  he  would  ever 
advocate  the  cause  of  liberty  and  human- 
ity. M.  De  Lesseps  has  been  chosen  as 
that  envoy.” 

The  justification  of  this  eulogium  by  the 
minister  thus  sent  was  the  moving  cause 
of  his  withdrawal  from  the  diplomatic 
service.  He  would  palter  neither  with 
truth  nor  justice ; he  would  not  lend  him- 
self to  a policy  equally  cowardly  and  cruel, 
nor  sanction  the  crushing  out  of  a young 
republic  whose  baptism  of  blood  and  tears 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  every  enlight- 
ened mind  and  generous  heart  in  Europe. 
Under  the  timid  and  truckling  policy  of 
the  then  French  cabinet  the  crime  against 
the  Italian  people  was  perpetrated,  equal- 
ly against  policy  and  principle,  and  years 
since  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  stood  justified 
before  France  and  the  world  for  the  atti- 
tude he  then  assumed  and  the  predictions 
he  then  made.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
Louis  Napoleon  but  ten  years  later,  when 
Emperor,  should  have  taken  M.  De  Lesseps 
into  his  confidence,  and  exerted  all  the 
weight  of  his  then  powerful  influence  in 
behalf  of  the  Suez  Canal  scheme,  essen- 
tially aiding  in  its  speedy  execution. 

Equally  curious  is  it  to  speculate  on  the 
consequences  that  might  have  resulted  to 
M.  De  Lesseps  and  the  world  had  his  gov- 
ernment not  disapproved  of  his  action  at 
Rome,  and  had  he  continued  in  his  diplo- 
matic career.  For  when  he  came  to  seek 
that  concession  in  1854  he  was  upward 
of  fifty  years  old — an  age  in  which  few 
men  change  the  whole  direction  of  their 
thoughts  and  labors,  although  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  his  diplomatic  training 
aided  greatly  in  his  successful  prosecution 
of  his  work.  For  the  natural  difficulties 
in  cutting  through  that  narrow  isthmus 
of  sand  were  as  nothing  to  the  internation- 
al rivalries  and  jealousies  to  be  removed 


before  spade  or  dredging-machine  could 
be  set  to  work  efficiently.  The  Suez  Ca- 
nal had  to  be  cut  as  much  with  tongue 
and  pen  as  with  pick  and  shovel,  and  to 
this  work  the  ever-ready  tongue  and  pen 
of  the  ex-diplomate  were  invaluable  ad- 
juncts. Like  Cleopatra, 

“age  can  not  wither  him, 

Nor  custom  stale  his  infinite  variety.” 

Although  past  the  allotted  Scriptural 
term  of  man’s  life,  M.  De  Lesseps  is  as 
youthful  in  body,  brain,  and  heart  as  men 
twenty  years  his  juniors,  and  the  charm 
of  his  manner  and  presence  and  vivacity 
as  unflagging  as  when  he  went  on  that 
mission  to  Rome  just  thirty  years  ago. 
The  only  indications  of  the  touch  of  time 
are  to  be  found  in  the  plentiful  snowy 
hair  which  crowns  a vivacious  counte- 
nance, a healthy  complexion,  and  a lus- 
trous eye.  With  a family  of  small  chil- 
dren clustering  around  him,  and  a lovely 
young  wife,  he  seems  to  have  renewed 
his  youth  by  some  process  like  that  which 
Bulwer  assigned  to  Zanoni;  and  even 
now,  like  Alexander,  is  sighing,  not  for 
new  worlds  to  conquer,  but  for  new  ca- 
nals to  cut  in  Greece,  in  Africa,  and  in 
America. 

One  curious  trait  of  the  man,  from 
youth  to  age,  has  been  his  utter  incapaci- 
ty for  concealment  of  his  plans  or  pur- 
poses, or  indirection  of  any  kind.  He 
has  always  taken  the  world  into  his  con- 
fidence, and  gone  to  his  object  straight 
as  an  arrow  to  its  mark,  with  a convic- 
tion of  his  own  success  always  which  has 
greatly  assisted  in  his  attaining  it.  The 
frankness  with  which  he  admits  his 
changes  of  conviction  is  a key-note  to  his 
character.  In  the  defense  from  which  I 
have  been  quoting  he  says:  “I  can  not 
see  why  I should  be  blamed  for  not  hav- 
ing persevered  in  following  up  an  errone- 
ous appreciation  of  the  situation.  No 
man  is  infallible,  nor  is  there  any  repre- 
sentative man  who  does  not  find  good 
cause  under  altered  circumstances  to  rec- 
tify his  original  impressions,  without  in- 
curring the  reproach  of  inconsistency.” 

But  space  will  not  allow  an  extended 
notice  of  the  personal  traits  of  a man 
who  has  stamped  himself  on  his  era,  and 
whose  career,  like  a bright  sunset,  throws 
as  brilliant  hues  over  the  heavens  as 
when  it  rose  up  to  public  view  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  ago. 
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O Music,  come  forth  and  clasp  thou  my  word, 

Clasp  it  and  cling  till  it  merge  all  in  thee; 

For  my  verse  is  but  streamlet  or  soaring  bird, 

While  thou  art  the  sunlight  and  measureless  sea. 

And  as  the  lark  flies  to  be  lost  in  the  light, 

To  be  lost  in  the  ocean  all  rivulets  flow, 

So  thou  art  as  home  to  my  saddened  words’  flight, 

And  as  flowers  to  the  seed  which  my  fragile  hands  sow. 

For  more  than  by  fire  flies  dross  from  the  gold 
Do  thy  mystery  and  magic  our  sorrow  transmute. 

See!  what  was  Despair  when  the  rhyme  only  told 
Was  Rapture  when  sung  to  the  passionate  lute. 

For  the  words  have  been  false  so  oft  on  the  lips, 

And  they  bear  on  their  front  the  scar  and  the  stain, 

And  the  orb  of  the  soul  & half  light,  half  eclipse, 

In  their  purest  intent  and  their  loftiest  strain. 

Ay,  the  word  is  as  flesh,  and  the  flesh  is  as  grass, 

And  the  spirit  must  use,  and  the  spirit  must  scorn  ; 

Poor  snow-flakes  that  drift,  mere  sands  in  the  glass ; 

Leaves  by  the  wind  from  the  tree  of  life  torn. 

But  the  music  exalts,  and  the  music  redeems, 

With  its  passion  and  measure,  its  rhythmical  joy, 

And  its  numbers  all  woven  to  tissue  of  dreams 
Of  delight  where  there  enters  nor  taint  nor  alloy. 

What  are  words  at  the  best  but  the  weed  of  the  shore, 
Where  foam  is  and  fret  and  the  doom  of  unrest; 

Where  the  pendulum — thought — u evermore,  nevermore,” 
Makes  echo  to  ebb  and  to  flood  in  the  breast? 

But  the  music  is  there  where  the  moon  in  her  might 
At  the  centre  and  depth  plucks  the  heart  of  the  sea  ; 

Where  the  Hours  are  alone  with  the  Day  and  the  Night, 

And  earth’s  spirit  exults,  disembodied  and  free. 

For  at  heart  of  the  word  lies  the  doubt  and  the  dread. 

As  the  canker  and  worm  at  the  heart  of  the  fruit; 

For  what  things  hath  man  said  that  man  hath  not  gainsaid, 
While  no  angel  decides,  and  the  balance  is  mute? 

Be  it  passion  or  prayer  in  our  soul-searching  need, 

Love’s  heaven  that  we  seek,  or  the  heaven  of  the  saints, 

The  fires  brightly  bum  while  the  silences  feed, 

And  the  heart’s  altar-flame  nor  flickers  nor  faints. 

But  the  prayer  of  the  lips  is  the  creed  and  the  form, 

And  denial  is  there  or  from  Heaven  or  of  man ; 

And  the  word -proffered  love  brings  the  stress  and  the  storm. 
Though  the  sweet  broken  light  of  a rainbow’  may  span. 

And  wc  listen  with  spirit  ecstatic,  translate 

From  our  limits  and  griefs  to  the  life  without  bounds; 

And  our  fibre  that  wastes  feels  the  master  of  fate 
’Mid  that  order  and  passion  and  glory  of  sounds. 

Oh,  foolish  to  question  of  better  and  worse. 

And  of  meanings  that  hide,  and  of  ill  and  of  good, 

In  the  art  that  redeems  from  the  snake  and  the  curse, 

And  as  healer  to  brain  and  enrichment  to  blood. 

Those  be  clews  that  may  guide,  and  a sword  that  defends. 

As  we  creep  through  the  brute-haunted  mazes  of  earth  ; 

That  is  wings  for  a flight  that  aspires  and  ascends 
To  a kingdom  that  knows  not  of  sin  or  of  death. 

Would  yc  conquer  the  grave  and  the  worm  and  the  word  ? 
Then  be  more  of  the  soul  to  all  harmonies  given, 

As  more  and  yet  more  of  the  music  is  heard 

The  sign  and  the  promise  and  foretaste  of  heaven. 
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whether  ^ Af 

scmn.v.  workiiia’dar  and  night  U\  th?d 
out  tlibigs  for  m vp6d  office  -Vfd$4/ 
nobody  thanking 

him,  cn*  whethoi4  lie  is  4 ' 

practice  with  not  & minute  that  b*vn  l*fc 
eal  led  his  ovnrj  —liable  to  be  summoned 
at  any  body — ' 

The  vni<  e again  btv>>mes  kemdible. 
It  i4  remarked  to  Ibis  yoUng  man  that 
Maty ' Jtrou  neems  to  have  u ]Mty 
high  o^biion  of  the  tn^h^iovi . 

btWdfv‘  he  wy$miiu3til>\  with 
ft  Icmcli'  of  i’rdor  in  life  fhrX  the 
patience  ctpd  fwiitude  ofa  di ttsen  doc  - 
lor?*//  g ' yyr‘vV'  ;:•:  ; /.,.■/  \ 

Giifcn  more  the  light  tread  on  deck 
conies  near  the  siry-UgliX 

• * tr  I i^fereytlie  gt ryEtmrnebt,  / says 
Mary  Avniis  wurrulv  \‘ 1 should /r$#r; 
ashamed  to  see  so-  a country 


3 ashaiiied  to  see  so thmi  -a Miiujr  m 
0 England  x^mimit  ^ lake  tier  tonmwD 
edge  secondhand  feat*  the  German 
'unHrer^i.t^v; >vW% : kmdi  men  as  T)r.  Siilh* 
etlitul  am  harassed  and  luirupeml  in 
their  jumper  work  by  having  to  wife 

diK^toFs  vitnir 

jug.  T sbrmhl  he  adi&meii  If  it  »a  a 
want  of  inouyyywhK  they  pack  vdf 
a doium  in’  t w o ufitie  youiig  iioodies  wiio 
pass  the  day  whyliihig  quills  «n  tin*  For- 
eigu  Xlliee /'  ; 

EvtfU  \iyli^n  «iiki  Lhnd  hy  the  di&taiifse/ 
and  by  the  soft  lapping  of  the  wator  ovit 
s i dr%  th  is  s<  *e  m & vat  her  strong  language  for 
a yoaug  iiidyc  Why  should  Mins  Avon 
again  insist  in  such  a warm  fashion  on  the 
necessity  of  endowing  research  ? 

Bui ;.^iigus: Butlierland  V face  is  himuug 
said  to  liear  ill  of 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Vl%sh±t$r  XBU-0JV1>. 

TT  is  iaear  raid  xlajr;  two  late  ]mVple  are 
X sitting  at  breakfast;’  the  sk  rbight  over- 
head  lias  been  lifted;  and  the  cool  Kea-aiV 
fills. (be  saltiori 

: / Dead  calm  agai  n,”  says  Angus  Suth-. 
erlaucl,  for  bv  earn  see  the  rose-red  ensign 
hanging-  from  the  nimrui-niakl,  & 
blaze,  of  colny  agumst  the  still  him?. 

There  kv  bo  doubt  that  the  Wluh*  Dure 
is  quite  motionless,  and  that  a peife ci.  »h 
lob^raigii4j^au dd lie r„  That  is;  vybyy  wy 
<»*»  lvet>rXo  kf jt .^44 ti o tl y -—Utrpugb  the  bij^nh 
light  - the  gen  tin  f on  tmeps.ttf  iWCf  py54>- 
'^3i»  -Wj5^  *X^4P*  w/f  • 

nod  Vydet- ; of  on<t  of ; il reju , hsf-’1  she 

speaks ■ rt v her  frbuid.  What  is  all  this 
iKild  not nhnu!4  then  ?. 

1 * It  is  the  noblest  profession  hi  the 
world  f‘— w<-  can  hc^r  Xo  niUeh  ns  4he 
passes  the  -skydigbl.  "One  juvdossKm 
lives  by  fortieiitiiig  c[Harre]st  nml  zindtlier 
$tuilJea  the  art  oj."  killing-  hi.  every  hvruv  ; 
but  this  one  lives  only  to  heal — only  in  jfe 
lieVo  tli e sij  It > r i i i y u u d h •?)  p t h e in i s< * ra n] e . 
Tliat  is  tlnv  pfoft^siOii  1 sluniid  belong  to 
if  1 wyrr  a man/ 

Our  yming  docior  Hays  noMnng  as  ttm 
voiiTvvmeCdea  ; but  b<?  is  Obvimisly  listen- 
ing for  the  return  walk  along  the  berk 
Aiid  hem  she  rynies  again 


;^xh  IdstenyiH 
tbOrii^eivySr 

However*  Dr.  Sutherland  is  pot  liktv 
lr  to  eon i plain;'’  she  says,  proudly,  ms  she 
ir:oint»^  by  Jfo  / be  is  /too  pK‘dd 

df  bfe  phifc^Knn  He  dotvs  his  wotfk*  and 
leaves ^ the  Pjipf^ution  '>f  it  to  others, 
.And  wliefi  y very t k>dy  k n vf wb  that  lie  will 
hg  ^linpDg  tlie  nuOi 

in  the  wntdrx  fc  pyuot  rnc^trOu^flUet  he 
.should  M-  ha^st^i  by  ilrndgery  in  the 
mean  time  i I f I ^^^k'^y^rninent---17 
Rut  Angus  Sntleslavui  ciirs  hot  sudre 
this  ki-  go  on.  Re  JeavrcS  Ids  breakfast 
no  ft  ufetlieb ;<  passei?  .dbihg.viii«  poid 

Odeends  the  i.vuiipunhui . 

‘ ' O-oi m j-morui ii g he  ^dy X ' 
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44  Why,  are  you  up  already  ?”  his  host- 
ess says.  “We  have  been  walking  as 
lightly  as  we  could,  for  we  thought  you 
were  both  asleep.  And  Mary  has  been 
heaping  maledictions  on  the  head  of  the 
government  because  it  doesn’t  subsidize 
all  you  microscope  men.  The  next  thing 
she  will  want  is  a license  for  the  whole  of 
you  to  be  allowed  to  vivisect  criminals/’ 

4 4 1 heard  something  of  what  Miss  Avon 
said,”  he  admitted. 

The  girl,  looking  rather  aghast,  glanced 
at  the  open  sky-light. 

“We  thought  you  were  asleep,”  she 
stammered,  and  with  her  face  somewhat 
flushed. 

“At  least  I heard  you  say  something 
about  the  government,”  he  said,  kindly. 
“ Well,  all  I ask  from  the  government  is 
to  give  me  a trip  like  this  every  summer.” 

“What,”  says  his  hostess,  “with  a ba- 
rometer that  won’t  fall  ?” 

“I  don’t  mind.” 

“ And  seas  like  glass  ?” 

“I  don’t  mind.” 

44  And  the  impossibility  of  getting  back 
to  land  ?” 

“So  much  the  better,”  he  says,  defi- 
antly. 

44  Why,”  she  reminds  him,  laughing, 
“you  were  very  anxious  about  getting 
back  some  days  ago.  What  has  made 
you  change  your  wishes  ?” 

He  hesitates  for  a moment,  and  then  he 
says: 

“ I believe  a sort  of  madness  of  idleness 
has  got  possession  of  me.  I have  dallied 
so  long  with  that  tempting  invitation  of 
yours  to  stay  and  see  the  White  Dove 
through  the  equinoctials  that — that  I 
think  I really  must  give  in.” 

“ You  can  not  help  yourself,”  his  host- 
ess says,  promptly.  “You  have  already 
promised.  Mary  is  my  witness.” 

The  witness  seems  anxious  to  avoid  be- 
ing brought  into  this  matter;  she  turns  to 
the  Laird  quickly,  and  asks  him  some 
question  about  Ru-na-Gaul  light  over 
there. 

Ru-na-Gaul  light  no  doubt  it  is — shin- 
ing white  in  the  sun  at  the  point  of  the 
great  cliffs ; and  there  is  the  entrance  to 
Tobermory  ; and  here  is  Mingary  Castle 
— brown  ruins  amid  the  brilliant  greens 
of  those  sloping  shores — and  there  are  the 
misty  hills  over  Loch  Sunart.  For  the 
rest,  blue  seas  around  us,  glassy  and  still ; 
and  blue  skies  overhead,  cloudless  and 
pale.  The  barometer  refuses  to  budge. 


But  suddenly  there  is  a brisk  excite- 
ment. What  though  the  breeze  that  is 
darkening  the  water  there  is  coming  on 
right  ahead? — we  shall  be  moving  any- 
way. And  as  the  first  puffs  of  it  catch 
the  sails,  Angus  Sutherland  places  Mary 
Avon  in  command  ; and  she  is  now — by 
the  permission  of  her  travelling  physi- 
cian— allowed  to  stand  as  she  guides  the 
course  of  the  vessel.  She  has  become  an 
experienced  pilot:  the  occasional  glance 
at  the  leach  of  the  top-sail  is  all  that  is 
needed;  she  keeps  as  accurately  “full 
and  by”  as  the  master  of  one  of  the  fa- 
mous cup-takers. 

“ Now,  Mary,”  says  her  hostess,  “it  all 
depends  on  you  as  to  whether  Angus  will 
catch  the  steamer  this  evening.” 

4 4 Oh,  does  it?”  she  says,  with  apparent 
innocence. 

44  Yes;  we  shall  want  very  good  steer- 
ing to  get  within  sight  of  Castle  Osprey 
before  the  evening.” 

“Very  well,  then,”  says  this  audacious 
person. 

At  the  same  instant  she  deliberately 
puts  the  helm  down.  Of  course  the  yacht 
directly  runs  up  to  the  wind,  her  sails 
flapping  helplessly.  Everybody  looks 
surprised ; and  John  of  Skye,  thinking 
that  the  new  skipper  has  only  been  a bit 
careless,  calls  out : 

44  Keep  her  full,  mem,  if  you  please.” 

44 What  do  you  mean,  Mary?  What 
are  you  about  ?”  cries  Queen  T . 

44 1 am  not  going  to  be  responsible  for 
sending  Dr.  Sutherland  away,”  she  says, 
in  a matter-of-fact  manner,  44  since  he  says 
he  is  in  no  hurry  to  go.  If  you  wish  to 
drive  your  guest  away,  I won’t  be  a party 
to  it.  I mean  to  steer  as  badly  as  I can.” 

4 4 Then  I depose  you,”  says  Dr.  Suther- 
land, promptly.  44 1 can  not  have  a pilot 
who  disobeys  orders.” 

“Very  well,”  she  says,  “you  may  take 
the  tiller  yourself ;”  and  she  goes  away, 
and  sits  down,  in  high  dudgeon,  by  the 
Laird. 

So  once  more  we  get  the  vessel  under 
way ; and  the  breeze  is  beginning  to  blow 
somewhat  more  briskly;  and  we  notice 
with  hopefulness  that  there  is  rougher 
water  further  down  the  Sound.  But  with 
this  slow  process  of  beating,  how  are  we  to 
get  within  sight  of  Castle  Osprey  before 
the  great  steamer  comes  up  from  the 
South  ? 

The  Laird  is  puzzling  over  the  Admiral- 
ty Sailing  Directions.  The  young  lady, 
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deeply  offended,  who  sits  beside  him,  pays 
him  great,  attention,  and  talks  ‘"at"  the 
rest  of  the  passengers  with  undisguised 
contempt. 


er  people,  and  pretend  it  is  a science,  and 
all  that.v 

‘‘Well/'  says  the  Laird,  who  is  quite 
unaware  of  the  fury  that  fills  her  brain. 
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aboard/  How  can  ye  keep  the  weather 
shore  aboard  ?” 

“Indeed,  if  we  don’t  get  into  a port 
soon,”  remarks  our  hostess  and  chief  com- 
missariat officer,  4 4 it  will  be  the  only 
thing  we  shall  have  on  board.  How 
would  you  like  it  cooked,  Mary  ?” 

44 1 won’t  speak  to  any  of  you,”  says  the 
disgraced  skipper,  with  much  composure. 

“ Will  you  sing  to  us,  then  ?” 

“Will  you  behave  properly  if  you  are 
re-instated  in  command?”  asks  Angus 
Sutherland. 

“Yes,  I will,”  she  says,  quite  humbly; 
and  forthwith  she  is  allowed  to  have  the 
tiller  again. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze; 
it  is  veering  to  the  south,  too ; the  sea  is 
rising,  and  with  it  the  spirits  of  every- 
body on  board.  The  ordinarily  sedate 
and  respectable  White  Dove  is  showing 
herself  a trifle  frisky,  moreover;  an  occa- 
sional clatter  below  of  hair-brushes  or 
candlesticks  tells  us  that  people  accus- 
tomed to  calms  fall  into  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing their  cabins  ill  arranged. 

“There  will  be  more  wind,  Sir,”  says 
John  of  Skye,  coming  aft ; and  he  is  look- 
ing at  some  long  and  streaky  “mares’- 
tails”  in  the  southwestern  sky.  44  And  if 
there  wass  a gale  o’  wind,  I would  let  her 
have  it.” 

Why  that  grim  ferocity  of  look,  Cap- 
tain John  ? Is  the  poor  old  White  Dove 
responsible  for  the  too  fine  weather,  that 
you  would  like  to  see  her  driven,  all  wet 
and  bedraggled,  before  a southwesterly 
gale?  If  you  must  quarrel  with  some- 
thing, quarrel  with  the  barometer:  you 
may  admonish  it  with  a belaying-pin  if 
you  please. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze. 
Now  we  hear  the  first  pistol-shots  of  the 
spray  come  rattling  over  the  bows;  and 
Hector  of  Moidart  has  from  time  to  time 
to  duck  his  head,  or  shake  the  water  from 
his  jersey.  The  White  Dove  breasts  these 
rushing  waves,  and  a foam  of  white  water 
goes  hissing  away  from  either  side  of  her. 
Speine  Mor  and  Speine  Beg  we  leave  be- 
hind; in  the  distance  we  can  descry  the 
ruins  of  Aros  Castle  and  the  deep  inden- 
tation of  Salen  Bay ; here  we  are  passing 
the  thick  woods  of  Funeray.  44  Farewell , 
fa  rewell , to  Funeray  /”  The  squally  look 
in  the  southwest  increases ; the  wind  veers 
more  and  more.  Commander  Mary  Avon 
is  glad  to  resign  the  helm,  for  it  is  not  easy 
to  retain  hold  in  these  plunging  seas. 
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“Why,  you  will  catch  the  steamer,  aft- 
er all,  Angus,”  says  his  hostess,  as  we  go 
tearing  by  the  mouth  of  Loch  Aline. 

“This  is  a good  one  for  the  last,”  he 
calls  to  her.  4 4 Give  her  some  more  sheet, 
John  ; the  wind  is  going  round  to  the 
north.” 

Whence  comes  the  whirling  storm  in 
the  midst  of  the  calm  summer  weather  ? 
The  blue  heavens  are  as  blue  as  the  petal 
of  a crane’s-bill  : surely  such  a sky  has 
nothing  to  do  with  a hurricane.  But 
wherever  it  comes  from,  it  is  welcome 
enough;  and  the  brave  White  Dove  goes 
driving  through  those  heavy  seas,  some- 
times cresting  them  buoyantly,  at  other 
times  meeting  them  with  a dull  shock,  fol- 
lowed by  a swish  of  water  that  rushes 
along  the  lee  scuppers.  And  those  two 
women-folk,  without  Ulsters  or  other  cov- 
ering: it  is  a merry  game  to  play  jack-in- 
the-box,  and  duck  their  heads  under  the 
shelter  of  the  gig  when  the  spray  springs 
into  the  air.  But  somehow  the  sea  gets 
the  best  of  it.  Laugh  as  they  may,  they 
must  be  feeling  rather  damp  about  their 
hair ; and  as  for  Mary  Avon’s  face,  that 
has  got  a bath  of  salt-water  at  least  a doz- 
en times.  She  cares  not.  Sun,  wind,  and 
sea  she  allows  to  do  their  worst  with  her 
complexion.  Soon  we  shall  have  to  call 
her  the  Nut-brown  Maid. 

Brisker  and  brisker  grows  the  breeze. 
Angus  Sutherland,  with  a rope  round  the 
tiller,  has  his  teeth  set  hard:  he  is  indeed 
letting  the  White  Dove  have  it  at  last,  for 
he  absolutely  refuses  to  have  the  top-sail 
down.  The  main  tack,  then : might  not 
that  be  hauled  up  ? No  ; he  will  have 
none  of  John  of  Skye’s  counsels.  The 
White  Dove  tears  her  way  through  the 
water — we  raise  a cloud  of  birds  from  the 
rocks  opposite  Scallasdale — we  see  the 
white  surf  breaking  in  at  Craignure — 
ahead  of  us  is  Lismore  Light-house,  perch- 
ed over  the  whirling  and  struggling  tides, 
shining  white  in  the  sunlight  above  the 
dark  and  driven  sea. 

“Ahead  she  goes;  the  land  she  knows!” 

— past  the  shadowy  ruins  of  Duart,  and 
out  and  through  the  turbulent  tides  off 
the  light-house  rocks.  The  golden  after- 
noon is  not  yet  far  advanced : let  but  this 
brave  breeze  continue,  and  soon  they  will 
descry  the  White  Dove  from  the  far 
heights  of  Castle  Osprey. 

But  there  was  to  be  no  Castle  Osprey 
for  Angus  Sutherland  that  evening,  de- 
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spite  the  splendid  run  the  White  Dove  had 
made.  It  was  a race,  indeed,  between  the 
yacht  and  the  steamer  for  the  quay ; and 
notwithstanding  that  Mary  Avon  was 
counselling  everybody  to  give  it  up  as  im- 
possible, John  of  Skye  would  hold  to  it 
in  the  hope  of  pleasing  Dr.  Sutherland 
himself.  And  no  sooner  was  the  anchor 
let  go  in  the  bay  than  the  gig  was  down 
from  the  davits,  the  men  had  jumped  in, 
the  solitary  portmanteau  was  tossed  into 
the  stem,  and  Angus  Sutherland  was  hur- 
riedly bidding  his  adieux.  The  steamer 
was  at  this  instant  slowing  into  the  quay. 

“I  forbid  any  one  to  say  good-by  to 
him,”  says  our  admiral-in-chief,  sternly. 
44  Au  revoir — auf  wiedersehen — anything 
you  like — no  good-by.” 

Last  of  all  he  took  Mary  Avon’s  hand. 

44  You  have  promised,  you  know,”  she 
said,  with  her  eyes  cast  down. 

44  Yes,”  said  he,  regarding  her  for  an 
instant  with  a strange  look — earnest,  per- 
haps, and  yet  timid — as  if  it  would  ask  a 
question,  and  dared  not — 44 1 will  keep  my 
promise.”  Then  he  jumped  into  the  boat. 

That  was  a hard  pull  away  to  the  quay ; 
and  even  in  the  bay  the  water  was  rough, 
so  that  the  back-sweep  of  the  oars  some- 
times caught  the  waves  and  sent  the  spray 
flying  in  the  wind.  The  Chevalier  had 
rung  her  bells.  We  made  sure  he  would 
be  too  late.  What  was  the  reason  of  this 
good-natured  indulgence  ?*  We  lost  sight 
of  the  gig  in  at  the  landing-slip. 

Then  the  great  steamer  slowly  steamed 
away  from  the  quay : who  was  that  on 
the  paddle-box  waving  good-by  to  us  ? 

4 4 Oh  yes,  I can  see  him  plainly,”  calls 

out  Queen  T , looking  through  a glass ; 

and  there  is  a general  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs in  reply  to  the  still  visible  signal. 
Mary  Avon  waves  her  handkerchief  too 
— in  a limp  fashion.  We  do  not  look  at 
her  eyes. 

And  when  the  gig  came  back,  and  we 
bade  good-by  for  the  time  to  the  brave  old 
White  Dove , and  set  out  for  Castle  Os- 
prey, she  was  rather  silent.  In  vain  did 
the  Laird  tell  her  some  of  the  very  best 
ones  about  Homesh ; she  seemed  anxious 
to  get  into  the  house,  and  to  reach  the  sol- 
itude of  her  own  room. 

But  in  the  mean  time  there  was  a not- 
able bundle  of  letters,  newspapers,  and 

* Thank  yon  very  much,  Mr.  L , for  calling 

the  attention  of  the  captain  to  the  approaching  boat. 
It  was  one  of  many  good  deeds  that  we  are  grate- 
ful for. 


what  not  lying  on  the  hall  table.  This 
was  the  first  welcome  that  civilization 
gave  us.  And  although  we  defied  these 
claims,  and  determined  that  not  an  en- 
velope should  be  opened  till  after  dinner, 
Mary  Avon,  having  only  one  letter  await- 
ing her,  was  allowed  to  read  that.  She 
did  it  mechanically,  listlessly — she  was 
not  in  very  good  spirits.  But  suddenly 
we  heard  her  utter  some  slight  exclama- 
tion ; and  then  we  turned  and  saw  that 
there  was  a strange  look  on  her  face — of 
dismay  and  dread.  She  was  pale,  too, 
and  bewildered — like  one  stunned.  Then 
without  a word  she  handed  the  letter  to 
her  friend. 

44  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?” 

But  she  read  the  letter;  and,  in  her 
amazement,  she  repeated  the  reading  of  it 
aloud.  It  was  a brief,  business-like,  and 
yet  friendly  letter,  from  the  manager  of  a 
certain  bank  in  London.  He  said  he  was 
sorry  to  refer  to  painful  matters;  but  no 
doubt  Miss  Avon  had  seen  in  the  papers 
some  mention  of  the  absconding  of  Mr. 

Frederick  Smethurst,  of . He 

hoped  there  was  nothing  wrong;  but  he 
thought  it  right  to  inform  Miss  Avon  that, 
a day  or  two  before  this  disappearance, 
Mr.  Smethurst  had  called  at  the  bank 
and  received,  in  obedience  to  her  written 
instructions,  the  securities  — U.  S.  Five- 
Twenties — which  the  bank  held  in  her 
name.  Mr.  Smethurst  had  explained  that 
these  bonds  were  deliverable  to  a certain 
broker,  and  that  securities  of  a like  value 
would  be  deposited  with  the  bank  in  a 
day  or  two  afterward.  Since  then  noth- 
ing had  been  heard  of  him  till  the  Hue 
and  Cry  appeared  in  the  newspapers. 
Such  was  the  substance  of  the  letter. 

44But  it  isn’t  true!”  said  Mary  Avon, 
almost  wildly.  44 1 can  not  believe  it.  I 
will  not  believe  it.  I saw  no  announce- 
ment in  the  papers.  And  I did  give  him 
the  letter— he  was  acting  quite  rightly. 
What  do  they  want  me  to  believe  ?” 

44 Oh,  Maryl”  cries  her  friend,  “why 
did  you  not  tell  us  ? Have  you  parted 
with  everything  ?” 

44  The  money  ?”  says  the  girl,  with  her 
white  face  and  frightened  pathetic  eyes. 
44  Oh,  I do  not  care  about  the  money. 
It  has  got  nothing  to  do  with  the  money. 
But — but — he — was  my  mother’s  only 
brother.” 

The  lips  tremble  for  a moment ; but 
she  collects  herself.  Her  courage  fights 
through  the  stun  of  this  sudden  blow. 
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4 4 1 will  not  believe  it !”  she  says.  4 4 How 
dare  they  say  such  things  of  him  ? How 
is  it  we  have  never  seen  anything  of  it  in 
the  papers  ?” 

But  the  Laird  leaves  these  and  other 
wild  questions  to  be  answered  at  leisure. 
In  the  mean  time  his  eyes  are  burning 
like  coals  of  fire ; and  he  is  twisting  his 
hands  together  in  a vain  endeavor  to  re- 
press his  anger  and  indignation. 

“Tell  them  to  put  a horse  to,” he  says, 
in  a voice  the  abruptness  of  which  star- 
tles every  one.  “I  want  to  drive  to  the 
telegraph  office.  This  is  a thing  for  men 
to  deal  wi’ — not  weemen.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

AN  ULTIMATION. 

When  our  good  friend  the  Laird  of 
Denny-mains  came  back  from  the  post- 
office  he  seemed  quite  beside  himself  with 
wrath.  And  yet  his  rage  was  not  of  the 
furious  -and  loquacious  sort;  it  was  ret- 
icent, and  deep,  and  dangerous.  He  kept 
pacing  up  and  down  the  gravel-path  in 
front  of  the  house,  while  as  yet  dinner 
was  not  ready.  Occasionally  he  would 
rub  his  hands  vehemently,  as  if  to  get  rid 
of  some  sort  of  electricity;  and  once  or 
twice  we  heard  him  ejaculate  to  himself: 
44  The  scoondrel ! — the  scoondrel !”  It 
was  in  vain  that  our  gentle  Queen  Titania, 
always  anxious  to  think  the  best  of  every- 
body, broke  in  on  these  fierce  meditations, 
and  asked  the  Laird  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment. How  could  he  be  sure,  she  asked, 
that  Frederick  Smethurst  had  really  run 
away  with  his  niece’s  little  property  ? He 
had  come  to  her  and  represented  that  he 
was  in  serious  difficulties ; that  this  tem- 
porary loan  of  six  or  seven  thousand 
pounds  would  save  him;  that  he  would 
repay  her  directly  certain  remittances 
came  to  him  from  abroad.  How  could 
he,  the  Laird,  know  that  Frederick  Smeth- 
urst did  not  mean  to  keep  his  promise  ? 

But  Denny-mains  would  have  none  of 
these  possibilities.  He  saw  the  whole 
story  clearly.  He  had  telegraphed  for 
confirmation;  but  already  he  was  con- 
vinced. As  for  Frederick  Smethurst  be- 
ing a swindler,  that  did  not  concern  him, 
he  said.  As  for  the  creditors,  that  was 
their  own  look-out : men  in  business  had 
to  take  their  chance.  But  that  this  mis- 
creant, this  ruffian,  this  mean  hound, 


should  have  robbed  his  own  niece  of  her 
last  farthing,  and  left  her  absolutely 
without  resources  or  protection  of  any 
kind  in  the  world — this  it  was  that  made 
the  Laird's  eyes  bum  with  a dark  fire. 
“The  scoondrel ! — the  scoondrel !”  he  said ; 
and  he  rubbed  his  hands  as  though  he 
would  wrench  the  fingers  off. 

We  should  have  been  more  surprised 
at  this  exhibition  of  rage  on  the  part  of  a 
person  so  ordinarily  placid  as  Denny- 
mains,  but  that  every  one  had  observed 
how  strong  had  become  his  affection  for 
Mary  Avon  during  our  long  days  on  the 
Atlantic.  If  she  had  been  twenty  times 
his  own  daughter,  he  could  not  have  re- 
garded her  with  a greater  tenderness. 
He  had  become  at  once  her  champion 
and  her  slave.  When  there  was  any 
playful  quarrel  between  the  young  lady 
and  her  hostess,  he  took  the  side  of  Mary 
Avon  with  a seriousness  that  soon  dis- 
posed of  the  contest.  He  studied  her  con- 
venience to  the  smallest  particular  when 
she  wished  to  paint  on  deck ; and  so  far 
from  hinting  that  he  would  like  to  have 
Tom  Galbraith  revise  and  improve  her 
work,  he  now  said  that  he  would  have 
pride  in  showing  her  productions  to  that 
famous  artist.  And  perhaps  it  was  not 
quite  so  much  the  actual  fact  of  the  steal- 
ing of  the  money  as  the  manner  and  cir- 
cumstance of  it  that  now  wholly  upset 
his  equilibrium  and  drove  him  into  this 
passion  of  rage.  “The  scoondrel! — the 
scoondrel!”  he  muttered  to  himself,  in 
these  angry  pacings  to  and  fro. 

Then  he  surprised  his  hostess  by  sud- 
denly stopping  short  and  uttering  some 
brief  chuckle  of  laughter. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said  he, 
44  for  the  leeberty  I have  taken ; but  I was 
at  the  telegraph  office  in  any  case ; and  I 
thought  ye  would  not  mind  my  sending 
for  my  nephew  Howard.  Ye  were  so 
good  as  to  say — ” 

44  Oh,  we  shall  be  most  pleased  to  see 
him,”  said  she,  promptly.  “I  am  sure 
he  must  have  heard  us  talking  about  the 
yacht;  he  will  not  mind  a little  discom- 
fort— ” 

4 4 He  will  have  to  take  what  is  given 
him,  and  be  thankful,”  said  the  Laird, 
sharply.  “In  my  opeenion  the  young 
people  of  the  present  day  are  too  much 
given  to  picking  and  choosing.  They 
will  not  begin  as  their  parents  began. 
Only  the  best  of  everything  is  good 
enough  for  them.” 
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But  here  the  Laird  checked  himself. 

44  No,  no,  ma’am,”  said  he.  44  My  neph- 
ew Howard  is  not  like  that.  He  is  a good 
lad — a sensible  lad.  And  as  for  his  com- 
fort on  board  that  yacht,  I’m  thinking  it’s 
not  that,  but  the  opposite,  he  has  to  fear 
most.  Ye  are  spoiling  us  all,  the  crew 
included.” 

44  Now  we  must  go  in  to  dinner,”  is  the 
practical  answer. 

44  Has  she  come  down  ?”  asks  the  Laird, 
in  a whisper. 

44 1 suppose  so.” 

In  the  drawing-room  we  found  Mary 
Avon.  She  was  rather  pale,  and  silent— 
that  was  all ; and  she  seemed  to  wish  to 
avoid  observation.  But  when  dinner  was 
announced  the  Laird  went  over  to  her, 
and  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  into  the 
dining-room,  just  as  he  might  have  led  a 
child.  And  he  arranged  her  chair  for 
her,  and  patted  her  on  the  back  as  he 
passed  on,  and  said,  cheerfully: 

44  Quite  right — quite  right ; don’t  believe 
all  the  stories  ye  hear.  Nil  desperandum 
— we’re  not  beaten  down  yet !” 

She  sat  cold  and  white,  with  her  eyes 
cast  down.  He  did  not  know  that  in  the 
interval  her  hostess  had  been  forced  to 
show  the  girl  that  paragraph  of  the  Hue 
and  Cry. 

44 Nil  desperandum — that’s  it,”  contin- 
ued the  good-hearted  Laird,  in  his  blith- 
est manner.  4 4 Keep  your  own  conscience 
clear,  and  let  other  people  do  as  they 
please — that  is  the  philosophy  of  life. 
That  is  what  Dr.  Sutherland  would  say  to 
ye  if  he  was  here.” 

This  chance  reference  to  Angus  Suth- 
erland was  surely  made  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, but  it  produced  a strange  effect 
on  the  girl.  For  an  instant  or  two  she 
tried  to  maintain  her  composure,  though 
her  lips  trembled ; then  she  gave  way,  and 
bent  her  head,  and  burst  out  crying,  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Of 
course  her  kind  friend  and  hostess  was 
with  her  in  a moment,  and  soothed  her, 
and  caressed  her,  and  got  her  to  dry  her 
eyes.  Then  the  Laird  said,  after  a second 
or  two  of  inward  struggle, 

44  Oh,  do  you  know  that  there  is  a 
steamer  run  on  the  rocks  at  the  mouth  of 
Loch  Etive  ?” 

4 4 Oh  yes,  ” his  hostess,  who  had  resumed 
her  seat,  said,  cheerfully.  “That  is  a 
good  joke.  They  say  the  captain  wanted 
to  be  very  clever ; and  would  not  have  a 
pilot,  though  he  knows  nothing  about  the 


coast.  So  he  thought  he  would  keep  mid- 
channel in  going  into  the  loch !” 

The  Laird  looked  puzzled:  where  was 
the  joke  ? 

44  Oh,”  said  she,  noticing  his  bewilder- 
ment, 44  don’t  you  know  that  at  the  mouth 
of  Loch  Etive  the  rocks  are  right  in  the 
middle,  and  the  channel  on  each  side? 
He  chose  precisely  the  straight  line  for 
bringing  his  vessel  full  tilt  on  the  rocks.” 

So  this  was  the  joke,  then:  that  a valu- 
able ship  should  be  sunk!  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  any  topic  was  of 
profound  interest — was  exceedingly  face- 
tious, even — that  could  distract  Mary 
Avon’s  attention.  They  would  not  let 
her  brood  over  this  thing.  They  would 
have  found  a joke  in  a coffin.  And  in- 
deed, amidst  all  this  talking  and  laughing, 
Mary  Avon  brightened  up  considerably, 
and  took  her  part  bravely,  and  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  all  about  her  uncle  and 
his  evil  deeds.  You  could  only  have 
guessed  from  a certain  preoccupation 
that  from  time  to  time  these  words  must 
have  been  appearing  before  lie*  mind, 
their  commonplace  and  matter-of-fact 
phraseology  in  no  way  detracting  from 
their  horrible  import:  44 Police  officers 
and  others  are  requested  to  make  imme- 
diate search  and  inquiry  for  the  above- 
named  ; and  those  stationed  at  sea-port 
towns  are  particularly  requested  to 
search  outtvard-bound  vessels .”  The  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst  that 
preceded  this  injunction  was  not  very 
flattering. 

But  among  all  the  subjects,  grave  and 
gay,  on  which  the  Laird  touched  during 
this  repast,  there  was  none  he  was  so  seri- 
ous and  pertinacious  about  as  the  duty 
owed  by  young  people  to  their  parents 
and  guardians.  It  did  not  seem  an  op- 
portune topic.  He  might,  for  example, 
have  enlarged  upon  the  duties  of  guard- 
ians toward  their  helpless  and  unprotected 
wards.  However,  on  this  matter  he  was 
most  decided.  He  even  cross-examined 
his  hostess,  with  an  unusual  sternness,  on 
the  point.  What  was  the  limit — was 
there  any  limit — she  would  impose  on  the 
duty  which  young  folks  owed  to  those 
who  were  their  parents,  or  who  stood  to 
them  in  the  relation  of  parents?  Our 
sovereign  mistress,  a little  bit  frightened, 
said  she  had  always  found  her  boys  obe- 
dient enough.  But  this,  would  not  do. 
Considering  the  care  and  affection  be- 
stowed on  them,  considering  the  hardly 
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earned  wealth  spent  on  them,  considering- 
the  easy  fortune  offered  to  them,  was  it 
not  bounden  on  young  people  to  consult 
and  obey  the  wishes  of  those  who  had  done 
bo  much  for  them?  She  admitted  that 
such  was  the  case.  Pressed  to  say  where 
the  limit  of  such  duty  should  lie,  she  said 
there  was  hardly  any.  So  far  good ; and 
the  Laird  was  satisfied. 

It  was  not  until  two  days  afterward 
that  we  obtained  full  information  by  let- 
ter of  what  was  known  regarding  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Frederick  Smethurst,  who,  it 
appears,  before  he  bolted,  had  laid  hands 
on  every  farthing  of  money  he  could 
touch,  and  borrowed  from  the  credulous 
among  his  friends ; so  that  there  remain- 
ed no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  story  he 
had  told  his  niece  was  among  his  other 
deceptions,  and  that  she  was  left  penni- 
less. No  one  was  surprised.  It  had  been 
almost  a foregone  conclusion.  Mary 
Avon  seemed  to  care  little  about  it ; the 
loss  of  her  fortune  was  less  to  her  than 
the  shame  and  dishonor  that  this  scoun- 
drel had  brought  on  her  mother’s  name. 

But  this  further  news  only  served  to 
stir  up  once  more  the  Laird’s  slumbering 
wrath.  He  kept  looking  at  his  watch. 

“ She’ll  be  off  Easdale  now,”  said  he  to 
himself ; and  we  knew  he  was  speaking  of 
the  steamer  that  was  bringing  his  nephew 
from  the  south. 

By-and-by,  “She’ll  be  near  Kerrara 
now,”  he  said  aloud.  “ Is  it  not  time  to 
drive  to  the  quay  ?” 

It  was  not  time,  but  we  set  out.  There 
was  the  usual  crowd  on  the  quay  when  we 
got  there ; and  far  off  we  could  descry  the 
red  funnels  and  the  smoke  of  the  steamer. 
Mary  Avon  had  not  come  with  us. 

“What  a beautiful  day  your  nephew 
must  have  had  for  his  sail  from  the  Cri- 
nan!”  said  the  Laird’s  gentle  hostess  to 
him. 

Did  he  not  hear  her?  Or  was  he  ab- 
sorbed in  his  own  thoughts?  His  an- 
swer, at  all  events,  was  a strange  one. 

“ It  is  the  first  time  I have  asked  any- 
thing of  him,”  he  said,  almost  gloomily. 
“ I have  a right  to  expect  him  to  do  some- 
thing for  me  now.” 

The  steamer  slows  in;  the  ropes  are 
thrown  across;  the  gangways  run  up; 
and  the  crowd  begins  to  pour  out.  And 
here  is  a tall  and  handsome  young  fellow 
who  comes  along  with  a pleasant  smile  of 
greeting  on  his  face. 

“How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Smith?”  says 


Queen  T , very  graciously — but  she 

does  not  call  him  “Howard,” as  she  calls 
Dr.  Sutherland  “Angus.” 

“Well,  uncle,”  says  he,  brightly,  when 
he  has  shaken  hands  all  round,  “what  is 
the  meaning  of  it  all  ? Are  you  starting 
for  Iceland  in  a hurry  ? I have  brought 
a rifle  as  well  as  my  breech-loader.  But 
perhaps  I had  better  wait  to  be  invited  ?” 

This  young  man,  with  the  clear,  pale 
complexion,  and  the  dark  hair,  and  dark 
gray  eyes,  had  good  looks  and  a pleasant 
smile  in  his  favor;  he  was  accustomed  to 
be  made  welcome;  he  was  at  ease  with 
himself.  He  was  not  embarrassed  that 
his  uncle  did  not  immediately  answer;  he 
merely  turned  and  called  out  to  the  man 
who  had  got  his  luggage.  And  when 
we  had  got  him  into  the  wagonette,  and 
were  driving  off,  what  must  he  needs  talk 
about  but  the  absconding  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Smethurst,  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  uncle 
of  a young  lady  he  had  once  met  at  our 
house. 

“Catch  him?”  said  he,  with  a laugh. 
“They’ll  never  catch  him.” 

His  uncle  said  nothing  at  all. 

When  we  reached  Castle  Osprey,  the 
Laird  said,  in  the  hall,  when  he  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  there  was  no  one  within 
hearing, 

“ Howard,  I wish  to  have  a few  meen- 
utes’  talk  with  ye ; and  perhaps  our  good 
friends  here  will  come  into  the  room 
too — ” 

We  followed  him  into  the  dining-room, 
and  shut  the  door. 

“ — just  to  see  whether  there  is  any- 
thing unreasonable  in  what  I have  got  to 
say  to  ye.” 

The  young  man  looked  rather  alarmed ; 
there  was  an  unusual  coldness  and  au- 
sterity in  the  elder  man’s  voice. 

“We  may  as  well  sit  down,”  he  said: 
“it  wants  a little  explanation.” 

We  sat  down  in  silence,  Howard  Smith 
looking  more  concerned  than  ever.  He 
had  a real  affection,  as  we  knew,  for  this 
pseudo-uncle  of  his,  and  was  astounded 
that  he  should  be  spoken  to  in  this  formal 
and  cold  manner. 

The  Laird  put  one  or  two  letters  on  the 
table  before  him. 

“I  have  asked  our  friends  here,”  said 
he,  in  a calm  and  measured  voice,  “to 
listen  to  what  I have  to  say,  and  they  will 
judge  whether  it  is  unreasonable.  I have 
a service  to  ask  of  ye.  I will  say  nothing 
of  the  relations  between  you  and  me  be- 
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fore  this  time;  but  I may  tell  ye  frankly 
— what  doubtless  ye  have  understood — 
that  I had  intended  to  leave  ye  Denny- 
mains  at  my  death.  I have  neither  kith 
nor  kin  of  my  own  blood;  and  it  was 
ray  intention  that  ye  should  have  Denny- 
mains — perhaps  even  before  I was  called 
away.” 

The  young  man  said  nothing;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  Laird  spoke  of  his 
intentions  in  the  past  sense  might  have 
made  the  most  disinterested  of  heirs  look 
frightened.  After  all,  he  had  certainly 
been  brought  up  on  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  property. 

“Now,”  said  he,  slowly,  “I  may  say  I 
have  shown  ye  some  kindness — ” 

“ Indeed  you  have,  Sir!”  said  the  other, 
warmly. 

44 — and  I have  asked  nothing  from  ye 
in  return.  I would  ask  nothing  now  if 
I was  your  age.  If  I was  twenty  years 
younger,  I would  not  have  telegraphed 
for  ye — indeed  no;  I would  have  taken 
the  matter  into  my  own  hands — ” 

Here  the  Laird  paused  for  a second  or 
so  to  regain  that  coldness  of  demeanor 
with  which  he  had  started. 

“Ay,  just  so.  Well,  ye  were  talking 
about  the  man  Smethurst  as  we  were 
coming  along.  His  niece,  as  ye  may  be 
aware,  is  in  this  house — a better  lass  was 
never  seen  within  any  house.” 

The  Laird  hesitated  more  and  more  as 
he  came  to  the  climax  of  his  discourse : it 
was  obviously  difficult  for  him  to  put  this 
restraint  on  himself. 

“Yes,”  said  he,  speaking  a little  more 
hurriedly,  “ and  that  scoondrel  — that 
scoondrel — has  made  off  with  every  pen- 
ny that  the  poor  lass  had — every  penny 
of  it — and  she  is  left  an  orphan — without 
a farthing  to  maintain  herself  wi' — and 
that  infernal  scoondrel — ” 

The  Laird  jumped  from  his  seat;  his 
anger  was  too  much  for  him. 

“I  mean  to  stand  by  her,” said  he,  pa- 
cing up  and  down  the  room,  and  speak- 
ing in  short  ejaculations.  “ She  will  not 
be  left  without  a farthing.  I will  reach 
him  too,  if  I can.  Ay,  ay,  if  I was  but 
twenty  years  younger,  and  had  that  man 
before  me!” 

He  stopped  short  opposite  his  nephew, 
and  controlled  himself  so  as  to  speak  quite 
calmly. 

“I  would  like  to  see  ye  settled  at  Den- 
ny-mains,  Howard,”  said  he.  “And  ye 
would  want  a wife.  Now  if  ye  were  to 


marry  this  young  leddy,  it  would  be  the 
delight  of  my  old  age  to  see  ye  both  com- 
fortable and  well  provided  for.  And  a 
better  wife  ye  would  not  get  within  this 
country.  Not  a better !” 

Howard  Smith  stared. 

4 4 Why,  uncle !”  said  he,  as  if  he  thought 
some  joke  was  going  forward.  We,  who 
had  been  aware  of  certain  profound  plans 
on  the  part  of  Denny-mains,  were  less 
startled  by  this  abrupt  disclosure  of  them. 

“That  is  one  of  two  things,”  said  the 
Laird,  with  forced  composure,  “that  I 
wished  to  put  before  ye.  If  it  is  impossi- 
ble, I am  sorely  vexed.  But  there  is  an- 
other; and  one  or  the  other,  as  I have 
been  thinking,  I am  fairly  entitled  to  ask 
of  ye.  So  far  I have  not  thought  of  any 
return  for  what  I have  done ; it  has  been 
a pleasure  to  me  to  look  after  your  up- 
bringing.” 

44  Well,  uncle,”  said  the  young  man,  be- 
ginning to  look  a little  less  frightened, 
“I  would  rather  hear  of  the  other  thing. 
You  know — eh — that  is — a girl  does  not 
take  anybody  who  is  flung  at  her,  as  it 
were — it  would  be  an  insult — and — and 
people's  inclinations  and  affections — ” 

“I  know — I know — I know,”  said  the 
Laird,  impatiently.  “I  have  gone  over 
all  that.  Do  ye  think  I am  a fool  ? If 
the  lass  will  not  have  ye,  there  is  an  end 
to  it : do  your  best  to  get  her,  and  that  is 
enough  for  me.” 

“ There  was  another  thing,”  the  young 
man  suggested,  timidly. 

“Yes,  there  is,”  said  the  Laird,  with  a 
sudden  change  in  his  manner.  4 4 It  is  a 
duty,  Sir,  ye  owe  not  to  me,  but  to  hu- 
manity. Ye  are  young,  strong,  have 
plenty  of  time,  and  I will  give  ye  the 
money.  Find  out  that  man  Smethurst; 
get  him  face  to  face ; and  fell  him ! Fell 
him!” — the  Laird  brought  his  fist  down 
on  the  table  with  a bang  that  made  every- 
thing jump,  and  his  eyes  were  like  coals 
of  fire.  44  None  o’  your  pistols  or  rapiers, 
or  trash  like  that — no,  no! — a mark  bn 
his  face  for  the  rest  of  his  life — the  brand 
of  a scoondrel  between  his  eyes — there! 
will  ye  do  that  for  me  ?” 

“But,  uncle,”  cried  the  young  man, 
finding  this  alternative  about  as  startling 
as  the  other,  4 ‘how  on  earth  can  I find 
him  ? He  is  off  to  Brazil,  or  Mexico,  or 
California,  long  ere  now,  you  may  de- 
pend on  it.” 

The  Laird  had  pulled  himself  together 
again. 
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44 1 have  put  two  things  before  ye,”  said 
he,  calmly.  “It  is  the  first  time  I have 
asked  ye  for  a service,  after  having 
brought  ye  up  as  few  lads  have  been 
brought  up.  If  you  think  it  is  unfair  of 
me  to  make  a bargain  about  such  things, 
I will  tell  ye  frankly  that  I have  more 
concern  in  that  young  thing  left  to  her- 
self than  in  any  creature  now  living  on 
earth;  and  I will  be  a friend  to  her  as 
well  as  an  old  man  can.  I have  asked 
our  friends  here  to  listen  to  what  I had  to 
say ; they  will  tell  ye  whether  I am  unrea- 
sonable. I will  leave  ye  to  talk  it  over.” 

He  went  to  the  door.  Then  he  turned 
for  a moment  to  his  hostess. 

“I  am  going  to  see,  ma’am,  if  Mary 
will  go  for  a bit  walk  wi’  me— down  to 
the  shore,  or  the  like;  but  we  will  be 
back  before  the  hour  for  denner.” 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  NEW  SUITOR. 

It  is  only  those  who  have  lived  with 
her  for  a number  of  years  who  can  tell 
when  a certain  person  becomes  possessed 
with  the  demon  of  mischief,  and  allows 
sarcasm  and  malignant  laughter  and  oth- 
er unholy  delights  to  run  riot  in  her 
brain.  The  chief  symptom  is  the  assump- 
tion of  an  abnormal  gravity,  and  a look 
of  simple  and  confiding  innocence  that 
appears  in  the  eyes.  The  eyes  tell  most 
of  all.  The  dark  pupils  seem  even  clear- 
er than  is  their  wont,  as  if  they  would  let 
you  read  them  through  and  through : and 
there  is  a sympathetic  appeal  in  them; 
the  woman  seems  so  anxious  to  be  kind, 
and  friendly,  and  considerate.  And  all 
the  time — especially  if  it  be  a man  who  is 
hopelessly  dumfoundered — she  is  reven- 
ging the  many  wrongs  of  her  sex  by  cov- 
ertly laughing  at  him  and  enjoying  his 
discomfiture. 

And  no  doubt  the  expression  on  How- 
ard Smith’s  face,  as  he  sat  there  in  a be- 
wildered silence,  was  ludicrous  enough. 
He  was  inclined  to  laugh  the  thing  away 
as  a joke,  but  he  knew  that  the  Laird  was 
not  given  to  practical  jokes.  And  yet— 
and  yet — 

“Do  you  really  think  he  is  serious?” 
he  blurted  out  at  length ; and  he  spoke  to 
this  lady  with  the  gentle  innocent  eyes. 

“Oh,  undoubtedly,”  she  answered,  with 
perfect  gravity. 


“Oh  no;  it  is  impossible!”  he  said,  as 
if  arguing  with  himself.  4 4 Why,  my  un- 
cle, of  all  men  in  the  world — and  pretend- 
ing it  was  serious.  Of  course  people  often 
do  wish  their  sons  or  daughters  to  marry 
a particular  person — fora  sensible  reason, 
to  keep  estates  together,  or  to  join  the  for- 
tunes of  a family  ; but  this — no,  no;  this 
is  a joke,  or  else  he  wants  to  drive  me 
into  giving  that  fellow  a licking.  And 
that,  you  know,  is  quite  absurd;  you 
might  as  well  drag  the  Atlantic  for  a pen- 
knife.” 

“ I am  afraid  your  uncle  is  quite  seri- 
ous,” said  she,  demurely. 

“But  it  was  to  be  left  to  you,”  he  an- 
swered, quickly.  “You  were  to  say 
whether  it  was  unreasonable.  Surely 
you  must  see  it  is  not  reasonable.  Nei- 
ther the  one  thing  nor  the  other  is  pos- 
sible—” 

Here  the  young  man  paused  for  a mo- 
ment. 

4 4 Surely,”  he  said,  “my  uncle  can’t 
mean,  by  putting  these  impossible  things 
before  me,  to  justify  his  leaving  his  prop- 
erty to  somebody  else  ? There  was  no 
need  for  any  such  excuse ; I have  no  claim 
on  him;  he  has  a right  to  do  what  he 
pleases.” 

44  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,”  said 

Queen  T , promptly.  “Your  uncle 

is  quite  resolved,  I know,  that  you  should 
have  Denny-mains.” 

“Yes  — and  a wife,”  responded  the 
young  man,  with  a somewhat  wry  smile. 
44 Oh,  but  you  know  it  is  quite  absurd; 
you  will  reason  him  out  of  it,  won’t  you  ? 
He  has  such  a high  opinion  of  your  judg- 
ment, I know.” 

The  ingenious  youth ! 

44 Besides,”  said  he,  warmly,  “do  you 
think  it  very  complimentary  to  your 
friend  Miss  Avon  that  any  one  should  be 
asked  to  come  and  marry  her  ?” 

This  was  better ; it  was  an  artful  thrust. 
But  the  bland  sympathetic  eyes  only  paid 
him  a respectful  attention. 

“I  know  my  uncle  is  pretty  firm  when 
he  has  got  a notion  into  his  head,”  said 
he, 44  and — and — no  doubt  he  is  quite  right 
in  thinking  that  the  young  lady  has  been 
badly  treated,  and  that  somebody  should 
give  the  absconder  a thrashing.  All  that 
is  quite  right ; but  why  should  I be  made 
responsible  for  it  ? I can’t  do  impossible 
things.” 

44  Well,  you  see,”  said  his  sage  adviser, 
with  a highly  matter-of-fact  air,  “ your 
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uncle  may  not  regard  either  the  one  thing 
or  the  other  as  impossible.” 

44  But  they  are  impossible,”  said  he. 

“Then  I am  very  sorry,”  said  she,  with 
great  sweetness.  4 ‘ Because  Denny-mains 
is  really  a beautiful  place.  And  the  house 
would  lend  itself  splendidly  to  a thorough 
scheme  of  redecoration ; the  hall  could  be 
made  perfectly  lovely.  I would  have  the 
wooden  dado  painted  a dark  bottle-green, 
and  the  wall  over  it  a rich  Pompeiian  red 
— I don’t  believe  the  colors  of  a hall  can  be 
too  bold  if  the  tones  are  good  in  them- 
selves. Pompeiian  red  is  a capital  back- 
ground for  pictures,  too;  and  I like  to  see 
pictures  in  the  hall;  the  gentlemen  can 
look  at  them  while  they  are  waiting  for 
their  wives.  Don’t  you  think  Indian 
matting  makes  a very  nice,  serviceable, 
sober-colored  dado  for  a dining-room — so 
long  as  it  does  not  drive  your  pictures  too 
high  on  the  wall  ?” 

The  fiendishness  of  this  woman ! Den- 
ny-mains was  being  withdrawn  from  him 
at  this  very  moment,  and  she  was  both- 
ering him  with  questions  about  its  deco- 
ration. What  did  he  think  of  Indian 
matting  ? 

“Well,”  said  he,  “if  I am  to  lose  my 
chance  of  Denny-mains  through  this  piece 
of  absurdity,  I can’t  help  it.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  she,  most 
amiably;  “but  I don’t  think  your  uncle’s 
proposal  so  very  absurd.  It  is  the  com- 
monest thing  in  the  world  for  people  to 
wish  persons  in  whom  they  are  interested 
to  marry  each  other;  and  very  often  they 
succeed  by  merely  getting  the  young  peo- 
ple to  meet,  and  so  forth.  You  say  your- 
self that  it  is  reasonable  in  certain  cases. 
Well,  in  this  case,  you  probably  don’t 
know  how  great  an  interest  your  uncle 
takes  in  Miss  Avon,  and  the  affection  that 
he  has  for  her.  It  is  quite  remarkable. 
And  he  has  been  dwelling  on  this  possi- 
bility of  a match  between  you — of  seeing 
you  both  settled  at  Denny-mains — until 
he  almost  regards  it  as  already  arranged. 
‘Put  yourself  in  his  place,’  as  Mr.  Reade 
says.  It  seems  to  him  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world,  and  I am  afraid  he 
will  consider  you  very  ungrateful  if  you 
don’t  fall  in  with  his  plan.” 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  shadow  of 
perplexity  on  the  young  man’s  brow.  At 
first  he  had  seemed  inclined  to  laugh  the 
whole  matter  aside,  but  the  gentle  reason- 
ing of  this  small  person  had  a ghastly 
aspect  of  seriousness  about  it. 


“Then  his  notion  of  my  seeking  out 
the  man  Smethurst  and  giving  him  a 
thrashing:  you  would  justify  that  too?” 
he  cried. 

“No,  not  quite,”  she  answered,  with  a 
bit  of  a smile.  “ That  is  a little  absurd, 
I admit — it  is  merely  an  ebullition  of  an- 
ger. He  won’t  think  any  more  of  that  in 
a day  or  two,  I am  certain.  But  the  other 
— the  other,  I fear,  is  a fixed  idea.” 

At  this  point  we  heard  some  one  calling 
outside : 

4 4 Miss  Mary ! I have  been  searching  for 
ye  everywhere ; are  ye  coming  for  a walk 
down  to  the  shore  ?” 

Then  a voice,  apparently  overhead  at 
an  open  window : 

“All  right,  Sir;  I will  be  down  in  a 
moment.” 

Another  second  or  two,  and  we  hear 
some  one  singing  on  the  stair,  with  a fine 
air  of  bravado: 

44 ‘A  strong  sou’wester’s  blowing,  Billy,  can’t  you 
hear  it  roar  now?’” 

— the  gay  voice  passes  through  the  hall — 
44  4 Lord  help  ’em,  how  I pities  all  un — ’ ” 

— then  the  last  phrase  is  heard  outside — 

44  4 — folks  on  shore  now!’” 

Queen  Titania  darts  to  the  open  win- 
dow of  the  dining-room. 

4 4 Mary  1 Mary !”  she  calls.  4 4 Come 

here.” 

The  next  instant  a pretty  enough  pic- 
ture is  framed  by  the  lower  half  of  the 
window,  which  is  open.  The  background 
is  a blaze  of  scarlet  and  yellow  and  green 
— a mixture  of  sunlight  and  red  poppies 
and  nasturtiums  and  glancing  fuchsia 
leaves.  Then  this  slight  figure  that  has 
appeared  is  dark  in  shadow ; but  there  is 
a soft  reflected  light  from  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  that  just  shows  you  the  smile 
on  Mary  Avon’s  face  and  the  friendliness 
of  her  dark  soft  eyes. 

44  Oh,  how  do  you  do  ?”  she  says,  reach- 
ing in  her  hand  and  shaking  hands  with 
him.  There  is  not  any  timidity  in  her 
manner.  No  one  has  been  whispering  to 
her  of  the  dark  plots  surrounding  her. 

Nor  was  Mr.  Smith  much  embarrassed, 
though  he  did  not  show  himself  as  grate- 
ful as  a young  man  might  have  done  for 
so  frank  and  friendly  a welcome. 

44 1 scarcely  thought  you  would  have 
remembered  me,”  said  he,  modestly.  But 
at  this  moment  Denny-mains  interfered, 
and  took  the  young  lady  by  the  arm,  and 
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dragged  her  away.  We  heard  their  re- 
treating footsteps  on  the  gravel- walk. 

“ So  you  remember  her  ?”  says  our  host- 
ess, to  break  the  awkward  silence. 

“ Oh  yes,  well  enough,”  said  he  ; and 
then  he  goes  on  to  say,  stammeringly, 
“Of  course  I — I have  nothing  to  say 
against  her — ” 

“If  you  have,”  it  is  here  interposed,  as 
a wholesome  warning,  “you  had  better 
not  mention  it  here.  Ten  thousand  hor- 
nets’ nests  would  be  a fool  compared  to 
this  house  if  you  said  anything  in  it 
against  Mary  Avon.” 

“On  the  contrary,”  says  he,  “I  sup- 
pose she  is  a very  nice  girl  indeed— very ; 
I suppose  there’s  no  doubt  of  it.  And  if 
she  has  been  robbed  like  that,  I am  very 
sorry  for  her ; and  I don’t  wonder  my 
uncle  should  be  interested  in  her,  and 
concerned  about  her,  and — and  all  that’s 
quite  right.  But  it  is  too  bad — it  is  too 
bad — that  one  should  be  expected  to — to 
ask  her  to  be  one’s  wife,  and  a sort  of 
penalty  hanging  over  your  head,  too. 
Why,  it  is  enough  to  set  anybody  against 
the  whole  thing ; I thought  everybody 
knew  that  you  can’t  get  people  to  marry 
if  you  drive  them  to  it — except  in  France, 
I suppose,  where  the  whole  business  is 
arranged  for  you  by  your  relatives.  This 
isn’t  France;  and  I am  quite  sure  Miss 
Avon  would  consider  herself  very  unfair- 
ly treated  if  she  thought  she  was  being 
made  part  and  parcel  of  any  such  ar- 
rangement. As  for  me — well,  I am  very 
grateful  to  my  uncle  for  his  long  kind- 
ness to  me;  he  has  been  kindness  itself  to 
me;  and  it  is  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that 
he  has  asked  for  nothing  in  return.  Well, 
what  he  asks  now  is  just  a trifle  too  much. 
I won’t  sell  myself  for  any  property.  If 
he  is  really  serious— if  it  is  to  be  a com- 
pulsory marriage  like  that — Denny-mains 
can  go.  I shall  be  able  to  earn  my  own 
living  somehow.” 

There  .was  a chord  struck  in  this  brief, 
hesitating,  but  emphatic  speech  that  went 
straight  to  his  torturer’s  heart.  A look 
of  liking  and  approval  sprang  to  her  eyes. 
She  would  no  longer  worry  him. 

“Don’t  you  think,”  said  she,  gently, 
“that  you  are  taking  the  matter  too  se- 
riously ? Your  uncle  does  not  wish  to 
force  you  into  a marriage  against  your 
will ; he  knows  nothing  about  Adelphi 
melodramas.  What  he  asks  is  simple 
and  natural  enough.  He  is,  as  you  see, 
very  fond  of  Mary  Avon ; he  would  like 


to  see  her  well  provided  for;  he  would 
like  to  see  you  settled  and  established  at 
Denny-mains.  But  he  does  not  ask  the 
impossible.  If  she  does  not  agree,  nei- 
ther he  nor  you  can  help  it.  Don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  a very  simple  matter 
for  you  to  remain  with  us  for  a time,  pay 
her  some  ordinary  friendly  attention,  and 
then  show  your  uncle  that  the  arrange- 
ment he  would  like  does  not  recommend 
itself  to  either  you  or  her  ? He  asks  no 
more  than  that ; it  is  not  much  of  a sac- 
rifice.” 

There  was  no  stammering  about  this 
lady’s  exposition  of  the  case.  Her  head 
is  not  very  big,  but  its  perceptive  powers 
are  remarkable. 

Then  the  young  man’s  face  brightened 
considerably. 

“Well,”  said  he,  “that  would  be  more 
sensible,  surely.  If  you  take  away  the 
threat,  and  the  compulsion,  and  all  that, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  my  being  civil 
to  a girl,  especially  when  she  is,  I am 
sure,  just  the  sort  of  girl  one  ought  to  be 
civil  to.  I am  sure  she  has  plenty  of 
common-sense — ” 

It  is  here  suggested  once  more  that,  in 
this  house,  negative  praise  of  Mary  Avon 
is  likely  to  awake  slumbering  lions. 

“Oh,  I have  no  doubt,”  says  he,  read- 
ily, “that  she  is  a very  nice  girl  indeed. 
One  would  not  have  to  pretend  to  be  civil 
to  some  creature  stuffed  with  affectation, 
or  a ghoul.  I don’t  object  to  that  at  all. 
If  my  uncle  thinks  that  enough,  very 
well.  And  I am  quite  sure  that  a girl 
you  think  so  much  of  would  have  more 
self-respect  than  to  expect  anybody  to  go 
and  make  love  to  her  in  the  country 
bumpkin  style.” 

Artful  again;  but  it  was  a bad  shot. 
There  was  just  a little  asperity  in  ma- 
dame’s  manner  when  she  said : 

“I  beg  you  not  to  forget  that  Mary 
does  not  wish  to  be  made  love  to  by  any- 
body. She  is  quite  content  as  she  is. 
Perhaps  she  has  quite  other  views,  which 
you  would  not  regret,  I am  sure.  But 
don’t  imagine  that  she  is  looking  for  a 
husband,  or  that  a husband  is  necessary 
for  her,  or  that  she  won’t  find  friends  to 
look  after  her.  It  is  your  interests  we 
are  considering,  not  hers.” 

Was  the  snubbing  sufficient  ? 

“Oh,  of  course,  of  course,”  said  he, 
quite  humbly.  “But  then,  you  know, 
I was  only  thinking  that — that  if  I am 
to  go  in  and  make  believe  about  being 
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civil  to  your  young  lady  friend,  in  order 
to  please  my  uncle,  too  much  should  not 
be  expected.  It  isn’t  a very  nice  thing — 
at  least,  for  you  it  may  be  very  nice — to 
look  on  at  a comedy — ” 

44  And  is  it  so  very  hard  to  be  civil  to  a 
girl  ?”  says  his  monitress,  sharply.  4 4 Mary 
will  not  shock  you  with  the  surprise  of 
her  gratitude.  She  might  have  been  mar- 
ried ere  now  if  she  had  chosen.” 

“She — isn’t — quite  a school-girl,  you 
know,”  he  says,  timidly. 

“I  was  not  aware  that  men  preferred 
to  marry  school-girls,”  says  the  other, 
with  a gathering  majesty  of  demeanor. 

Here  a humble  witness  of  this  inter- 
view has  once  more  to  interpose  to  save 
this  daring  young  man  from  a thunder- 
bolt. Will  he  not  understand  that  the 
remotest  and  most  roundabout  reflection 
on  Mary  Avon  is  in  this  house  the  unpar- 
donable sin  ? 

“Well,”  said  he,  frankly,  “it  is  exceed- 
ingly kind  of  you  to  show  me  how  I am 
to  get  out  of  this  troublesome  affair ; and 
I am  afraid  I must  leave  it  to  you  to  con- 
vince my  uncle  that  I have  done  suffi- 
cient. And  it  is  very  kind  of  you  to  ask 
me  to  go  yachting  with  you:  I hope  I 
shall  not  be  in  the  way.  And  — and 
there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  Miss  Avon 
and  I should  not  become  very  good 
friends;  in  fact,  I hope  we  shall  become 
such  good  friends  that  my  uncle  will  see 
we  could  not  be  anything  else.” 

Could  anything  be  fairer  than  this  ? 
His  submission  quite  conquered  his  host- 
ess. She  said  she  would  show  him  some 
of  Mary  Avon’s  sketches  in  oil,  and  led 
him  away  for  that  purpose.  His  warm 
admiration  confirmed  her  good  opinion  of 
him ; henceforth  he  had  nothing  to  fear. 

At  dinner  that  evening  he  was  at  first 
a little  shy;  perhaps  he  had  a suspicion 
that  there  were  present  one  or  two  spec- 
tators of  a certain  comedy  which  he  had 
to  play  all  by  himself.  But  indeed  our 
eyes  and  ears  were  not  for  him  alone. 
Miss  Avon  was  delighting  the  Laird  with 
stories  of  the  suggestions  she  had  got 
about  her  pictures  from  the  people  who 
had  seen  them — even  from  the  people  who 
had  bought  them — in  London. 

“And  you  know,”  said  she,  quite  frank- 
ly, “I  must  study  popular  taste  as  much 
as  I fairly  can  now,  for  I have  to  live  by 
it.  If  people  will  have  sea-pieces  spoiled 
by  having  figures  put  in,  I must  put  in 
figures.  By-and-by  I may  be  in  a posi- 


tion to  do  my  own  work  in  my  own 
way.” 

The  Laird  glanced  at  his  nephew : was 
it  not  for  him  to  emancipate  this  great 
and  original  artist  from  the  fear  of  critics, 
and  dealers,  and  purchasers  ? There  was 
no  response. 

4 4 1 mean  to  be  in  London  soon  myself,  ” 
the  Laird  said,  abruptly ; “ ye  must  tell  me 
where  I can  see  some  of  your  pictures.” 

“Oh  no,”  she  said,  laughing,  “I  shall 
not  victimize  my  friends.  I mean  to 
prey  on  the  public — if  possible.  It  is  Mr. 
White,  in  King  Street,  St.  James’s,  how- 
ever, who  has  taken  most  of  my  pictures 
hitherto ; and  so  if  you  know  of  anybody 
who  would  like  to  acquire  immortal  works 
for  a few  guineas  apiece,  that  is  the  ad- 
dress.” 

“I  am  going  to  London  myself  soon,” 
said  he,  with  a serious  air,  as  if  he  had 
suddenly  determined  on  buying  the  Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Then  Howard  Smith,  perceiving  that 
no  one  was  watching  him,  or  expecting 
impossibilities  of  him,  became  quite  cheer- 
ful and  talkative;  and  told  some  excel- 
lent stories  of  his  experiences  at  various 
shooting  quarters  the  previous  winter. 
Light-hearted,  good-natured,  fairly  hu- 
morous, he  talked  very  well  indeed.  We 
gathered  that  during  the  last  months  of 
the  year  the  shooting  of  pheasants  occu- 
pied a good  deal  more  of  his  time  and 
attention  than  the  study  of  law.  And 
how  could  one  wonder  that  so  pleasant- 
mannered  a young  man  was  a welcome 
guest  at  those  various  country  houses  in 
the  South  ? 

But  it  appeared  that,  despite  all  this 
careless  talk,  he  had  been  keeping  an  eye 
on  Mary  Avon  during  dinner.  Walking 
down  to  the  yacht  afterward — the  blood- 
red  not  quite  gone  from  the  western  skies, 
a cool  wind  coming  up  from  the  sea — he 
said,  casually,  to  his  uncle : 

“Well,  Sir,  whatever  trouble  that 
young  lady  may  have  gone  through  has 
not  crushed  her  spirits  yet.  She  is  as 
merry  as  a lark.” 

“She  has  more  than  cheerfulness — she 
has  courage,”  said  the  Laird,  almost  se- 
verely. “Oh  ay;  plenty  of  courage. 
And  I have  no  doubt  she  could  fight  the 
world  for  herself  just  as  well  as  any  man 
I know.  But  I mean  to  make  it  my  busi- 
ness that  she  shall  not  have  to  fight  the 
world  for  herself — not  as  long  as  there  is 
a stick  standing  on  Denny-mains  l” 
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44  4 RE  you  really  sincere  in  asserting 

xX  that  you  are  utterly  incredulous  in 
belief  in  the  existence  of  all  sights,  sounds, 
and  omens  ?”  She  hesitated  a moment 
before  she  answered.  There  was  a far- 
away, dreamy  look  in  her  eyes,  and  a gen- 
eral delicacy  of  feature  and  contour,  that 
physically  appeared  to  disprove  this  as- 
sertion ; but  her  mouth  was  firm,  and  the 
chin  would  have  been  masculine  but  for 
the  soft  dimple  indented  in  it. 

The  present  summer  had  been  very  hot 
and  debilitating,  and  although  far  ad- 
vanced into  September,  there  had  been  no 
cooling  change  in  the  temperature  of  the 
Southern  city  where  they  lived.  She  had 
passed  her  first  youth,  but  the  rose  was  as 
lovely  as  the  bud  had  been.  Not  the 
mere  beauty  of  coloring  and  feature,  but 
the  higher  grace  of  symmetry,  and  the 
nameless  charm  that,  lacking  the  proper 
expression,  we  call  fascination.  The  full 
but  slight  limbs,  the  graceful  fall  of 
shoulders  and  arms,  the  setting  of  the 
spirited  head  upon  the  throat  and  neck, 
were  correct,  even  classic.  The  eye  be- 
came satisfied  in  looking,  and  when  she 
spoke,  the  crowning  charm  of  woman  was 
hers — the  slow,  soft  voice,  sweet,  low,  and 
distinct.  Her  companion  had  been  al- 
ways her  friend,  and  they  had  lived  as 
neighbors  from  childhood.  If  at  times  a 
passing  anger  at  attentions  shown  her  by 
other  men  fretted  him,  a little  sisterly 
soothing  on  her  part,  and  the  absence  of 
apparent  interest  toward  the  aspirants, 
soon  quelled  the  feeling. 

Still  he  was  not  her  lover,  their  inti- 
macy from  childhood  precluding  her  look- 
ing upon  him  differently  to  her  broth- 
ers. whose  companion  he  was,  and  if  any 
passion  lingered  in  her  heart,  it  was  dor- 
mant. The  subject  of  love  as  applied  to 
their  intimacy  had  never  intruded  its 
presence. 

Once  there  had  arisen  a coldness — a fan- 
cy on  her  side,  an  estrangement  on  his — 
but  the  object  was  dead,  and  how  deeply 
she  had  suffered  she  alone  knew.  None 
questioned,  and  she  gave  no  sign,  save  in 
shrinking  from  all  mention  of  a name, 
and  an  avoidance  of  aught  that  could  re- 
call a memory.  At  the  time  a long  and 
wasting  illness  had  prostrated  her,  but  the 
physician  suggested  a malarious  atmos- 
phere, and  as  she  had  no  female  relative 


save  a paralyzed  old  grandmother,  who, 
with  her  two  brothers  and  her  father  com- 
posed their  household,  and  who  were  as 
obtuse  in  such  matters  as  those  of  their 
sex  generally  are,  no  one  surmised  any 
cause  beyond  local  fever. 

They  were  seated  upon  the  stone  steps 
leading  down  into  the  garden,  with  the 
long,  dark  conservatory,  odorous  with 
tropical  plants,  behind  them.  The  house, 
an  old  discolored  mass  of  bricks,  monopo- 
lized the  whole  square,  for  it  stood  in  the 
centre  of  a perfect  wilderness  of  greenery. 
Tall  forest  trees  grew  there,  straight  mag- 
nolias towering  above  roof  and  chimney, 
feathery  acacias  with  their  yellow  hair, 
dense  fig-trees,  all  shading  a wilderness  of 
rose-bushes.  Thick  vines  threw  their  em- 
bracing arms  from  bough  to  bough,  drop- 
ping twisted  loops  of  giant  tendrils  almost 
to  the  ground,  and,  softening  the  rugged- 
ness of  branch  and  bark,  the  tender  gray 
moss  clung  around  them,  light  almost  as 
the  mist  of  the  Indian  summer.  Even  at 
noonday  there  brooded  shadow  and  mys- 
tery around  the  place.  The  old  master 
had  been  opposed  to  all  modern  innova- 
tions, and  the  few  flitting  candles  that 
hardly  supply  the  need  of  gas  made  the 
spacious  rooms  seem  larger,  and  the  high 
walls  higher.  Only  familiarity  with  these 
gloomy  surroundings  from  early  child- 
hood could  have  rendered  the  pair  indif- 
ferent to  the  dreariness  of  the  place.  They 
may  still  have  had  their  influence,  for  the 
conversation  often  insensibly  took,  as  it 
did  this  night,  a mysterious  tone. 

She  was  leaning  against  the  stone  bal- 
ustrade now,  having  left  him  a moment 
to  tie  up  a wandering  bud,  with  her  soft 
white  mull  muslin  dress  clinging  to  the 
outline  of  her  graceful  shoulders.  The 
stephanotis  flowers  dropped  mutely  from 
the  vine  above  her  head,  and  fell  like  stars 
about  her  dark  hair,  as  the  soft  south  wiri^ 
shook  them  from  their  loose  stems.  Her 
mind  was  evidently  much  occupied  with 
thoughts  apart  from  her  surroundings, 
for  her  answers  were  very  unsatisfactory 
to  his  lively  attempts  to  amuse  and  inter- 
est her.  They  were  alone,  the  father  and 
brothers  having  joined  a hunting  party 
early  in  the  spring,  whom  they  had  met 
marooning  on  one  of  the  sea  islands,  wait- 
ing for  their  annual  sport.  Except  her 
old  grandmother  and  an  intelligent  wom- 
an, partly  companion  and  partly  nurse, 
there  had  been  no  one  living  in  the  house 
with  her  since  they  left. 
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The  question  that  had  at  last  roused 
her  attention  was  a challenge  from  Lin- 
ton  to  go  to  a chamber  in  the  garret  which 
had  always  been  locked  up  on  account  of 
foolish  rumors  among  the  servants  of 
strange  sounds  having  been  there  heard. 
The  missing  key  had  been  found  by  him 
that  morning  when  searching  for  fishing- 
tackle.  She  refused  with  some  impa- 
tience, which  provoked  a jesting  retort 
from  him,  and  then  an  accusation  that 
“she  and  Mrs.  Prynne  were  both  afraid 
of  ghosts.” 

4 4 Mrs.  Prynne  left  us  some  weeks  since,  ” 
she  said,  calmly,  “and  I have  only  that 
stupid  Candis  to  supply  her  place.  I fear 
my  grandmother  needs  me  now.” 

Still  she  lingered,  casting  long  appre- 
hensive glances  down  the  dim  wide  hall. 
The  summer  evenings  stretched  far  into 
the  night,  and  the  dull  heavily  cut  glass 
lamp,  that  made  the  passage  only  more 
gloomy,  had  not  yet  been  lit,  the  air  seem- 
ing cooler  in  darkness. 

Linton  was  not  very  observant,  but  love 
quickens  the  senses,  and  as  he  looked  at- 
tentively into  her  face,  struck  by  the  grav- 
ity of  her  manner,  he  became  aware  that 
some  change  had  thinned  her  figure  and 
hollowed  her  cheeks.  The  blood  came 
and  receded  too  quickly  in  her  fair  face, 
and  the  quiet  composure  which  was  her 
chief  charm  seemed  to  be  maintained  only 
by  great  control.  If  he  had  noticed  this 
before,  it  had  made  no  impression,  but  the 
full  nature  of  the  alteration  in  face  and 
form  burst  upon  him  now  with  startling 
force. 

44  Esther,”  he  said,  springing  to  his  feet, 
“what  is  troubling  you?  Are  you  sick 
again  ? Why  did  you  turn  so  white,  and 
then  red,  when  I jested  about  ghosts? 
Has  any  one  dared  to  play  a trick  upon 
you,  knowing  your  solitary  position  at 
present,  and  the  silly  rumors  concerning 
this  house  ?” 

“Who  do  you  suppose  would  dare  to 
take  such  a liberty  ?”  she  answered,  gravely. 

44  But  there  must  be  some  cause  for  your 
manner,  your  looks,  and  the  abstraction 
of  your  mind  from  all  that  once  interested 
and  amused  you.  Good  Heaven ! how 
blind  I have  been !” 

She  seemed  about  to  speak,  then  hes- 
itated, and  he  noticed  how  uneasily  she 
glanced  around  her.  4 4 If  only — ” she 
said,  under  her  breath,  but  the  words  died 
upon  her  lips. 

“Esther,”  he  said,  “you  have  known 


me,  boy  and  man,  from  childhood ; can 
not  you  trust  me  ?” 

“Yes,  yes,”  she  eagerly  cried;  4 4 it  is 
not  the  trust  that  is  wanting.  If  only  I 
could,  if  only  I dared!  I have  tried  in 
vain  to  be  self-reliant,  to  be  sensible  if 
possible,  and  I have  failed  so  entirely — so 
entirely  1” 

“Then  let  me  judge  for  you,” he  said. 
44 1 am  a man,  Esther,  and  have,  I think, 
as  much  power  of  will  and  as  much  brain 
as  are  apportioned  to  most  men.  You  do 
not  seem  willing  to  believe  this.  Be  just, 
and  give  me  the  same  consideration  you 
accord  to  others.  Have  I no  influence 
with  you,  because  long  familiarity  of  in- 
tercourse, untrammelled  by  etiquette,  has 
blinded  you  to  the  changes  of  time  ? 
Whatever  I may  lack  in  your  sight,  I 
shall  never  be  any  more  of  a man  than  I 
now  am.” 

Undoubtedly  he  felt  aright.  He  had 
never  yet  been  aught  to  her  but  her  boy- 
playmate  grown  a bigger  boy,  for  she 
looked  at  him  with  some  surprise,  and  a 
dawning  sense  that  he  had  true  cause  for 
his  complaint.  Her  eyes  filled  with  tears, 
and  her  voice  trembled,  as  she  answered 
him:  “I  know  that  you  are  kind  atid 
brave,  manly  and  tender-hearted,  and  I 
need  help  so  much ! My  brain  feels  giv- 
ing way.  I have  been  so  skeptical,  so  de- 
termined in  my  disbelief,  and  it  has  been 
so  fearful,  so  horrible,  so  unaccountable. 
Why  should  it  have  been  forced  upon 
me  ?” 

He  took  her  shaking  hand,  and  waited 
to  hear  more,  but  she  seemed  to  regret 
what  she  had  already  said.  He  entreated 
her  to  trust  in  his  interest  and  power  to 
aid  her,  but  she  shrank  away. 

“Leave  me  now,”  she  said.  44 1 may 
not  be  disturbed  to-night.  Sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  I am  allowed  to  rest  with- 
out hinderance — when  it  is  stormy,  or 
when  the  night  is  dark  and  wild;  and 
whatever  it  is,  it  seems  to  shun  the  con- 
flict of  the  elements.  There  is  a storm 
brooding  now,  and  I may  escape  to-night. 
Come  to  me  to-morrow  evening,  and  if  I 
can,  I will  tell  you  everything.  Indeed,  I 
must,  for  I can  not  bear  it  alone;  and 
yet” — she  spoke  under  her  breath — “any 
one  rather  than  you.” 

He  checked  his  rising  impulse  of  resent- 
ment, for  he  saw  how  pale  she  grew,  and 
how  the  strong  agitation  she  labored  un- 
der shook  her  fragile  form.  He  had 
waited  and  hoped  apparently  in  vain  for 
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years,  serving  faithfully  for  his  reward, 
and  never  knowing  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  invisible  and  intangible  but  im- 
passable barrier  which  separated  them. 

“As*  you  please,”  he  replied,  gravely. 
44  You  are  the  best  judge  of  how  far  I am 
to  be  relied  upon  in  any  emergency.  Give 
or  withhold  your  confidence,  it  will  make 
no  difference.  I shall  always,  I think,  be 
the  same  to  you.” 

“Always  the  same,”  she  said.  “Al- 
ways the  truest,  the  kindest,  the  most  un- 
selfish friend  that  any  woman  was  ever 
blessed  with.  I can  not  tell  you  why  I 
shrink  from  confiding  to  you  this  story, 
for  a fearful  story  it  is.” 

He  checked  her  words,  seeing  her  in- 
creasing agitation,  called  Candis — a heavy, 
stupid  negro  girl,  only  brought  from  the 
kitchen  to  fill  Mrs.  Prynne's  place  during 
her  temporary  absence — tried  to  bid  Es- 
ther good-night  as  coldly  as  he  could,  for 
he  feared  to  trust  his  excited  feelings  of 
tenderness,  and  telling  the  girl  not  to 
leave  her  young  lady  until  she  saw  that 
she  slept,  left  the  house  before  the  storm 
burst. 

It  was,  indeed,  a wild  September  night, 
so  stormy  that  all  sounds  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  roar  of  wind  and  the  rush  of  rain ; 
but  it  swept  away  for  a time  the  intense 
summer  heat,  and  the  next  day  the  sun 
arose  brilliantly,  disclosing  the  destruc- 
tion of  roses  and  jasmines,  which  in  that 
generous  clime  it  takes  but  one  day’s  sun- 
shine to  renew  in  their  perfect  beauty. 
The  torn  branches  of  trees  strewed  the 
streets,  but  the  soft  sandy  soil  had  already 
drunk  up  the  rain.  Ail  nature  seemed 
healthier,  stronger,  and  fresher. 

He  found  Esther  more  in  unison  with 
the  change.  The  bracing  atmosphere  had 
apparently  invigorated  her,  for  her  move- 
ments were  not  so  languid ; but  her  face 
was  deadly  pale,  and  the  violet  shadows 
deeper  under  her  eyes.  Sad  or  bright, 
they  were  the  loveliest,  tenderest  eyes  he 
had  ever  looked  into. 

The  twilight  was  melting  into  the  deep 
sapphire  of  the  summer  night  as  they 
seated  themselves  in  their  accustomed 
spot,  but  they  still  talked  upon  indiffer- 
ent subjects,  as  if  shunning  one  particular 
one.  She  seemed  loath  to  allude  to  her 
promise  of  the  previous  night,  and  he  felt 
a natural  delicacy  in  urging  her  confi- 
dence. The  young  crescent  moon,  with  a 
bright  star  just  touching  her  horn,  floated 
over  the  mimosa-trees,  where  a young 


mocking-bird  tried  his  melodious  notes. 
Linton  fancied  once  or  twice  that  she 
made  an  effort  to  commence  her  story, 
for  her  breath  came  short  at  times,  and 
then  would  end  in  a long  painful  sigh. 
At  last  he  turned  suddenly  to  her. 

“Esther,  what  have  you  to  reveal  to 
me  ? It  can  be  nothing  but  for  which  an 
easy  solution  can  be  found.  Your  imag- 
ination has  been  excited,  and  has  exag- 
gerated whatever  it  is  into  an  alarming 
matter.  I wish  to  hear  all  about  it  now 
— this  instant.  I can  not  see  you  so  dis- 
tressed, and  feign  indifference.” 

“You  shall  hear,  ” she  said ; 4 4 but  prom- 
ise not  to  interrupt  me.  Listen  to  the 
very,  very  end,  I entreat  you,  and  then 
give  me  some  explanation  that  may  satis- 
fy me,  or  I shall  die,  I believe.” 

They  were  seated  as  usual  on  the  steps 
of  the  veranda  overlooking  the  garden. 
So  thick  was  the  undergrowth  of  vines 
and  rose-bushes  and  honeysuckles  that  it 
appeared  to  stretch  miles  away.  The 
boundaries  were  hidden  from  sight  by 
close  hedges,  and  only  here  and  there  a 
mass  of  green  caught  the  rays  of  the  bright 
crescent  light. 

44  You  remember  the  years  we  passed  in 
Europe,”  she  commenced,  “the  time  you 
were  finishing  your  collegiate  career, 
when  our  house  and  grounds  were  rented 
to  Mr.  Winstoun,  while  his  were  painting 
and  repairing?  Winny  Winstoun  and  I 
had  always  been  fast  friends  from  the  day 
we  entered  scjjpol  together,  and  the  inti- 
macy continued  unbroken  for  many  years, 
for  we  shared  our  girlish  pleasures  too  in 
after-life.  We  had  no  jealousies  then, 
our  attractions  being  as  different  as  our 
characters.  It  is  just  five  years  since  we 
made  our  d&rut,  and  for  a long  time  after 
our  entrance  into  society  there  seemed  to 
be  no  one  among  the  young  men  who  as- 
sociated with  us  who  could  be  considered 
a favored  lover  for  either.  Then  came  a 
naval  vessel  to  our  port,  and  among  her 
officers  one  proved  as  attractive  in  society 
as  he  appeared  to  be  among  his  friends. 
He  was  with  us  very  often,  and  almost 
domesticated  in  Mr.  Winstoun’s  family, 
and  our  little  world  soon  decided  that 
Winny ’s  bright  face  and  gay  manners 
had  won  him.  I never  could  draw  from 
her  any  serious  avowal  on  the  subject. 
She  seemed  uneasy  when  questioned, 
laughing  as  long  as  she  could  evade  in- 
quiry by  jesting,  and  then  growing  angry 
if  pressed ; but  she  always  declared  when 
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I appealed  to  her  for  confidence  that  he 
did  not  know  whom  he  wanted,  and  that 
whatever  his  game  was,  it  was  too  deep 
for  her  penetration  to  fathom.  She  was 
an  heiress,  and  my  father’s  affairs  at  that 
time  were  much  embarrassed,  so  I had  an 
advantage  over  her  in  never  being  suspi- 
cious of  the  motives  of  my  lovers.  Then 
a coolness  grew  up  between  us,  and  before 
I could  resolve  to  ask  explanations,  my 
mother’s  health  became  much  affected, 
and  we  left  for  Europe.  It  was  then  that 
Mr.  Winstoun  took  our  house,  and  occu- 
pied it  until  his  was  added  to  and  put  in 
complete  repair.  He  gave  it  up  then  to 
my  brothers  when  they  returned  home 
that  winter.  They  were  young  and  wild, 
free  from  all  supervision,  and  they  led  a 
very  gay  life,  and  filled  the  old  house 
with  their  noisy  companions.  Foremost 
among  them  in  reckless  daring  was  our 
young  naval  friend,  who,  after  all,  had 
proved  the  shrewdness  of  Winny’s  judg- 
ment by  flying  off  with  his  wings  un- 
singed, apparently  fancy-free,  never  hav- 
ing enacted  decidedly  the  r6le  of  lover. 
For  many  months  they  lived  their  lively, 
careless  life,  until  the  terrible  tragedy  oc- 
curred which  threw  a gloom  over  the 
whole  city,  and  gave  my  brothers  a shock 
which  sobered  their  life  for  many  months. 
We  were  at  Pau,  watching  my  mother’s 
declining  days,  for  she  lived  only  a few 
weeks  afterward,  when,  among  the  items 
in  a long  letter  received  from  Winny,  was 
a studiously  careless  accoqpt  of  the  death 
of  Captain  Santerre”  (her  voice  died  away 
to  a faint  whisper,  and  the  pale  cheeks  and 
lips  waned  even  paler  in  the  moonlight). 

44  I remember,”  Linton  said,  briefly:  “a 
life  thrown  away  recklessly;  but  it  was 
very  sudden,  and  very  awful.” 

4 4 Awful  indeed  1 You  do  not  know  the 
real  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  re- 
ports were  false  that  said  it  was  not  acci- 
dental. Why  should  a man  choose  such 
a death,  if  even  he  was  tired  of  life  ? and 
why  should  he  have  been — ” Again  the 
sweet  voice  faltered  and  broke. 

4 4 My  youngest  brother  was  his  chosen 
friend,”  she  continued,  “and  he  bears 
witness  to  the  falsehood  of  the  charges 
made.  In  the  full  flush  of  health  and 
strength,  Captain  Santerre  insisted  on 
making  a bet  that  he  could  spring  over 
the  stone  balustrade  of  the  piazza  on  the 
west  front,  leading  out  from  my  bedroom 
(the  one  I now  occupy),  and  that  he  could 
clear  the  iron  fence  that  separates  the  gar- 


den from  the  yard,  and  reach  the  ground 
in  safety.  I can  not  tell  you  more ; you 
know  the  rest.” 

4 4 Hush,  ” he  said,  soothingly.  4 4 Do  not 
force  yourself  to  recount  that  horrible  sto- 
ry. It  is  all  past.  Why  dwell  upon  it  ?” 

Her  mind  still  clung  to  her  narrative, 
and  she  continued  as  if  he  had  not  spok- 
en: 4 4 In  the  distraction  of  travel  and  the 
constant  anxiety  about  the  state  of  my 
mother’s  health,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
of  preserving  her  mind  from  all  agita- 
tion, and  perhaps,  also,  by  reason  of  our 
distance  from  the  scene,  I did  not  feel 
with  the  acuteness  you  would  suppose 
the  horror  of  the  tragedy  that  had  oc- 
curred in  our  very  house,  amidst  all  our 
daily  surroundings.  Then  my  mother 
died,  and  with  that  great  sorrow  pressing 
upon  me,  all  reminiscences  faded  into  the 
background.  We  were  then  recalled 
home  immediately  to  receive  my  grand- 
mother, who  had  been  struck  with  paral- 
ysis at  hearing  of  her  daughter’s  death, 
and  had  become  as  helpless  as  she  is  now. 
As  soon  as  we  became  settled,  Winny 
came  from  the  plantation  to  see  me.  She 
was  as  gay  and  thoughtless  and  noisy  as 
ever,  inquired  why  had  we  resolved  to 
live  again  in  such  a gloomy,  dreary  old 
prison-house,  and  what  rooms  I had  de- 
termined to  immure  myself  in.  I told 
her  that  I had  exchanged  the  former 
nursery,  where  I had  remained  before  we 
left,  to  be  near  my  mother,  for  a couple 
of  rooms  on  the  western  side. 

44  4 Which  two  ?’  she  asked  ; 4 back  or 
front  ?’ 

44  ‘The  back  ones,  for  the  sake  of  the 
westerly  view  of  the  river  and  ocean,  and 
the  comfort  of  the  little  piazza  that  led 
out  of  the  chamber  windows.’ 

4 4 4 1 should  not  like  to  sleep  in  either 
of  them,’  she  said,  lightly.  4 Captain  San- 
terre, when  he  was  picked  up  apparently 
lifeless,  was  taken  into  one  of  those  rooms, 
and  there  laid  upon  the  couch.  For  near- 
ly a week  they  watched  him  day  and 
night,  but  he  gave  no  sign  of  life  except 
the  loud  sobbing,  struggling  of  the  breath 
to  escape,  and  the  hurrying  beat,  beat  of 
his  heart.  It  could  be  heard  even  out- 
side of  the  house,  sounding  like  nothing 
human.  If  I were  you,  Essie,  I would 
change  my  rooms:  you  might  hear  him 
some  night,  and  you  would  not  easily  for- 
get it  all.  You  know  he  always  had  a 
fancy  for  you,  and  could  not  make  up 
his  mind  to  take  me,  even  for  the  money 
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that  he  needed  so  much.  Indeed,  people 
said — ’ 

“ But  I turned  away,  and  would  listen 
to  no  more,  and  the  light  laugh — not 
without  bitterness — which  followed  me 
revealed  then  the  reason  of  her  coldness 
and  captiousness  in  times  past.  But  her 
remarks  made  little  impression  on  my 
mind,  as  all  my  faculties  had  been  dulled 
and  my  heart  deadened  by  the  loss  of  my 
mother,  and  the  daily  need  I felt  for  her 
presence  and  companionship. 

“This  conversation  occurred  about  a 
week  after  our  return.  It  was  then  late 
in  the  winter.  I was  very  busy  for  some 
time  getting  the  house  re-arranged  com- 
fortably, and  distributing  the  many  lux- 
uries we  had  brought  home  with  us.  My 
father  had  been  specially  solicitous  that 
the  bedrooms  I occupied  should  be  made 
as  pretty  and  fresh  as  muslin  and  cretonne 
could  make  them,  and  there  was  no  trace 
left  of  the  heavy,  old-fashioned  look  that 
they  had  worn  for  many  years.  I had 
never  remembered  Winny's  careless  and 
cruel  words,  or  her  description  of  Captain 
Santerre’s  death,  and  could  feel  no  nerv- 
ousness living  in  the  changed  rooms 
where  so  sad  a tragedy  had  been  enacted, 
for  there  was  not  a sign  of  their  former 
appearance  left. 

“ And  now,  Linton,  I come — oh,  so  re- 
luctantly ! — to  the  cause  of  my  distress,  or 
terror,  I should  say,  for  terror  and  horror 
worse  than  death  have  I borne  for  weeks. 
I know  that  I am  sane,  and  that  my  bod- 
ily health  is  good.  I disbelieve  entirely, 
as  I have  always  asserted,  in  the  existence 
of  any  phenomena  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  I am  not  a weak  or  a fanciful 
woman,  or  even  a superstitious  one,  and 
that  I have  great  control  over  myself  I 
have  shown  by  bearing  for  six  weeks  all 
the  suffering  that  I will  relate  to  you,  as 
well  as  by  trying  in  every  way  my  mind 
could  suggest  to  elucidate  the  mystery. 
I have  failed.  And  now  I want  your 
help,  and  am  more  than  relieved  that  you 
have  persuaded  me  to  rest  part  of  my  bur- 
den upon  your  shoulders.  God  grant 
that  your  investigations  may  lead  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  mystery !” 

He  gazed  at  her  in  speechless  surprise. 
She  was  usually  so  calm  and  composed, 
so  self-reliant  and  free  from  all  feminine 
nervousness,  that  her  violent  agitation  and 
convulsed  voice  stupefied  him. 

44 1 never  again  thought  of  Winny's  sto- 
ry, as  I assured  you,”  she  continued, 


44  and  all  that  winter  and  spring  I occu- 
pied my  rooms  contented  and  happy. 
Then  my  father  and  brothers  left  for  their 
annual  hunt  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
State,  my  grandmother,  myself,  and  Mrs. 
Prynne,  whom  I had  engaged  on  my  own 
account  as  well  as  my  grandmothers  (for 
she  was  an  educated,  efficient  woman,  on 
whom  I could  depend),  alone  occupying 
the  house,  the  quarters  of  the  servant- 
men  being  over  the  stable.  My  grand- 
mother became  so  helpless  and  so  deaf 
that  a capable  woman  was  a necessity  for 
her,  but  when  Mrs.  Prynne  was  summon- 
ed away  to  her  daughter,  and  wrote  me 
that  she  would  be  unable  to  come  back,  I 
replaced  her  with  Candis,  a stupid  negro 
girl,  thinking  I could  supervise  her  du- 
ties, as  I preferred  not  getting  a stranger 
to  fill  the  office  until  my  father's  return. 

44  It  was  very  quiet  in  the  house  before 
you  came.  All  our  friends  had  left  for 
a cooler  atmosphere,  but  it  was  necessary 
for  me  to  remain  with  grandmother,  as 
she  could  not  be  moved,  and  I had  no  in- 
clination, I had  been  so  long  away,  to 
leave  home  again.  The  gloom  of  the 
high,  wide  passages  and  rooms  had  never 
depressed  me,  for  we  use  so  little  light  in 
the  summer  months  at  the  South  that  the 
absence  of  gas  was  naturally  unnoticed. 

“One  night,  a week  after  Mrs.  Prynne's 
departure,  I awoke  suddenly  with  a con- 
fused feeling  of  fright — wide-awake,  with 
every  sense  alive,  as  we  are  when  aroused 
in  the  dead  of  night  by  the  unexpected  cry 
of  fire  or  murder.  I sat  up  in  bed,  listen- 
ing intently  in  the  deep  silence  around 
me,  when  there  smote  upon  my  ear  a 
faint,  oppressed,  and  smothered  breathing, 
low  and  distinct.  Quick  as  light  Winny 
Winstoun's  careless  speech  came  to  me.  I 
pushed  my  hair  back,  and  waited,  motion- 
less; and  then,  regularly,  steadily,  com- 
mencing softly,  as  if  half  suppressed,  then 
momently  increasing  in  volume  and  ago- 
ny they  came — those  awful  sounds.  Gasp 
after  gasp.  They  filled  the  room.  They 
labored  like  a soul  in  mortal  agony,  ever 
growing  louder  and  louder,  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  between  the  suffocating  sobs 
came  the  bewildering  beat,  beat,  beat  of  the 
crushed  and  lacerated  heart.  The  room, 
the  air,  the  walls  from  which  they  re-echo- 
ed, everything  around  me,  above  me,  below 
me,  resounded  with  the  ghastly  tumult, 
and  was  burdened  with  the  horrible  regu- 
larity of  the  struggling  breath  that  came 
fluttering  and  sobbing  and  writhing  in  the 
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still  night  like  a tortured  spirit  in  torment, 
like  an  agonized  body  broken  upon  the 
wheel.  I sat  up  in  my  bed,  motionless, 
pulseless,  breathless,  but  my  senses  ever 
keenly  alive.  I knew  that  I was  not 
dreaming,  and  that  my  imagination  had 
not  conjured  up  that  scene,  that  there  was 
no  deception  in  the  sounds  I heard,  and  I 
forced  myself  to  remain  calm. 

4 4 For  three-quarters  of  an  hour  it  lasted, 
commencing  low,  then  rising,  and  lastly 
culminating  into  a tumult  of  tones  that 
forced  me  to  crush  my  hands  into  my 
ears,  and  then  it  died  away  as  it  had  com- 
menced, and  I strained  my  ears  to  hear 
the  last  of  the  faint,  far-away  sobs  that 
had  ceased. 

44  The  next  morning  I awoke  late,  for  I 
had  dropped  asleep  near  day-dawn  from 
exhaustion,  and  my  first  thought,  under 
the  brightness  of  the  summer  sun  stream- 
ing in  the  windows,  was  entire  disbelief  in 
the  possibility  of  the  night’s  occurrence. 
It  was  a feverish  dream,  and  nothing  more, 
and  at  the  time,  could  I have  summoned 
courage  to  have  sprung  out  of  bed,  the 
nightmare  would  have  been  dispelled.  All 
day  I busily  occupied  myself,  and  allowed 
but  scant  time  for  reflection  upon  super- 
natural phenomena.  Even  when  night 
came,  I gathered  the  late  roses,  and  sitting 
where  we  now  are,  made  bouquets  for  my 
vases,  wondering  when  I should  have  you 
with  me  to  cheer  my  loneliuess — for  you 
were  absent  just  then — and  when  it  grew 
too  dark  for  work,  I thought  of  the  com- 
ing pleasures  for  the  winter,  and  what  oc- 
cupations I would  make.  I thought  of 
everything  I could  conjure  up  that  was 
amusing,  and  that  could  interest  a girl’s 
mind. 

44  In  this  healthy  mood  I went  up  to  my 
chamber,  said  my  prayers,  went  to  bed, 
and  dropped  quietly  to  sleep  almost  im- 
mediately. The  only  difference  made  in 
my  usual  habits  was  the  addition  of  a can- 
dle and  box  of  matches  at  my  bedside. 

“Linton,  in  the  dead  of  night,  at  the 
same  hour,  again  I awoke,  for  my  ear  as 
suddenly  caught  that  first  faint  strug- 
gling gasp.  I did  not  wait  one  moment, 
but  sprang  out  of  bed,  lit  my  candle,  and 
then  I stood  still  and  waited.  It  was  not 
for  long.  The  gasps,  the  struggles,  the 
stertorous  heaving  of  the  laboring  chest, 
again  filled  all  space,  while  the  terrible 
monotone  of  the  beat,  beat,  beat  of  the  an- 
guished heart  never  varied  half  a second. 

4 4 This  was  no  freak  of  the  imagination, 


no  delusion  of  the  senses,  but  an  awful 
reality.  Still,  it  could  not  be  what  I dared 
not  think  of.  I quieted  my  nerves,  and 
went  mechanically  around  my  chamber 
and  sitting-room.  I stepped  out  into  the 
calm  of  the  sweet-smelling  summer  night, 
out  on  the  piazza — that  piazza  from  which 
he  had  sprung ; but  I shrank  back,  for  the 
horror  grew  louder,  the  struggles  stronger. 
I wandered  into  the  hall,  and  across  it  to 
the  opposite  room,  and  awoke  my  poor  old 
grandmother.  4 Do  you  hear  any  one  suf- 
fering V I screamed  to  her;  but  she  shook 
her  head  silently,  and  was  asleep  almost 
before  my  voice  had  died  away.  Candis 
I knew  of  old ; there  would  be  no  use  in 
trying  to  make  her  hear,  much  less  under- 
stand, when  once  fallen  asleep.  Her  in- 
tellects are  dull  at  all  times.  Through  the 
long  hall,  candle  in  hand,  I returned  to  my 
rooms,  never  for  a moment  losing  those 
sounds,  that  had  only  become  fainter  as  I 
went  farther  along  the  passage,  and  as  I 
neared  my  chamber  filled  the  dark  space, 
and  beat  the  air  with  a regularity  that  was 
maddening. 

4 4 1 did  not  faint,  Linton.  I did  not  feel 
like  fainting.  I could  only  die  once  of 
horror;  but  why  did  not  either  insensibili- 
ty or  death  come  ? On  the  contrary,  every 
nerve  was  strong.  I did  not,  I could  not,  I 
would  not,  believe  1 I opened  all  my  doors 
— of  closet  and  cabinet  and  dressing-room, 
even  the  small  one  that  closed  my  escri- 
toire ; but  I did  not  again  go  into  the 
hall — I would  never  have  dared  to  re- 
turn to  my  rooms ! I peered  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  garden,  for  my  ears  were  so 
filled  with  the  ghastly  horror  that  I did 
not  know  where  to  seek  it.  It  was  all 
around  me,  but  it  came  louder  and  more 
shudderingly  from  that  piazza,  and  I 
shrank  back  into  a corner  of  the  sofa. 

“But  I am  no  coward.  I come  of  a 
race  who  never  feared,  and  a passion  of 
anger  at  my  helplessness  flamed  into  my 
brain,  and  set  my  blood  boiling  and  the 
heretofore  still  pulses  beating  to  fever- 
heat,  and  in  my  sudden  passion  I called  to 
him — to  it — to  whatever  the  horror  might 
be  that  was  blasting  my  life.  I could  no 
longer  endure  the  quiescence  that  accord- 
ed to  such  sounds  their  aggravated  terror. 

“‘Speak  to  me,  Captain  Santerre,’  I 
cried  aloud.  4 1 am  alone  and  suffering. 
Through  what  power  are  you  here,  and 
why  this  ghastly  presentment  to  me  alone 
of  a past  agony  ? If  aught  of  the  manli- 
ness is  left  that  was  yours  in  life,  cease 
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this  horrible  travesty  of  vitality.  Come 
to  me,  if  come  you  must,  in  a more  seem- 
ly shape.1  My  brain  was  throbbing,  and 
my  wild  address,  as  you  may  suppose, 
died  on  the  air ; but  the  tumult  was  again 
fading  away,  and  then  came  silence — still, 
dead  silence,  like  the  calm  of  exhaustion. 
Hardly  a breath  could  be  heard. 

“The  first  night  that  I was  disturbed, 
Linton,  w as  the  2d  of  August.  It  is  now 
the  middle  of  September ; so  for  six  weeks 
I have  lived  with  this  nightly  terror  near 
me.  Do  you  wonder  that  my  cheeks  are 
pale  and  my  eyes  hollow  ? You  look  in- 
credulously at  me:  why  should  you  not  ? 
for  believe  me  that  I do  not,  even  in  the 
presence  of  this  horrible  experience,  rely 
entirely  on  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses ; 
that  is,  I can  not  realize  those  night  scenes 
when  the  daylight  comes,  but  at  night — ” 
Her  lips  contracted,  and  she  trembled  all 
through  her  delicate  frame. 

He  had  listened  with  surprise  at  first, 
then  with  a kind  of  puzzled  amusement, 
and  lastly  with  infinite  compassion.  All 
the  tenderness  of  his  love,  and  love  con- 
trolled almost  beyond  repression  for  years, 
was  thrilling  his  nerves  and  throbbing  at 
his  heart.  The  narration  itself  influenced 
but  little  his  masculine  incredulity,  but 
the  suffering  she  had  evidently  endured, 
and  her  unconscious  appeal  to  him,  to  his 
care,  his  protection,  sank  into  the  very 
depths  of  his  soul.  Mingling,  too,  with 
this  feeling  rose  a suspicion,  gathering 
force  as  it  grew,  that  there  was  an  added 
horror  she  had  not  alluded  to  in  her  nar- 
ration, nor  could  he  ask  any  explanation ; 
but  he  knew  that  the  scenes  she  had  de- 
scribed were  the  death-bed  scenes  of  the 
man  she  had  once  loved,  perhaps  still 
mourned,  and  the  only  solution  he  could 
at  that  moment  confusedly  grasp  at  was 
that  a dormant  sympathy  had  been  re- 
awakened in  her  heart  by  returning  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  surroundings  of  the 
terrible  tragedy  which  had  closed  San- 
terre's  life,  and  had  conjured  up  the  night- 
ly scenes  she  had  borne  with  such  secrecy 
and  courage,  and  had  blown  the  embers 
of  an  almost  forgotten  fancy  into  flame. 

But  how  to  meet  the  emergency  push- 
ed more  abstract  feelings  into  the  back- 
ground. That  she  had  suffered  deeply 
was  evident  from  her  hollow  eyes  and  ex- 
treme depression.  Her  story  showed  no 
signs  of  hypochondria.  She  had  strug- 
gled against  illusions  and  deceptions,  and 
had  maintained  a courage  that  few  worn- 
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en  under  similar  circumstances  could 
have  summoned.  Here  was  no  weak  na- 
ture to  be  laughed  out  of  fanciful  moods, 
or  be  scolded  into  common-sense. 

“ Have  you  been  reading  lately  any  of 
Dale  Owen's  books  ?”  he  said,  carelessly. 
“Been  poring  over  Foot -Prints  on  the 
Borders  of  Another  World , or  Mrs. 
Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature 

“I  know  of  what  you  are  thinking.  I 
have  hot  read  books  of  that  style  for 
years.  They  make  no  impression  upon 
me  even  at  the  time  of  reading  them. 
There  is  not  a single  well-attested  or  well- 
authenticated  fact  in  them,  and  although 
I can  not  doubt  that  I have  absolutely 
heard  for  the  last  six  weeks  all  I have  re- 
lated to  you,  still  I do  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  its  being  of  a supernatural 
nature.  What  have  I ever  done  to  him” 
(suddenly  bursting  into  hysterical  sobs) 
“that  he  should  come  to  me  nightly  to 
rend  my  heart  with  his  awful  agony.” 

Now  that  the  excitement  had  taken  the 
relief  of  tears,  he  did  not  disturb  her,  but 
let  her  weep  it  away.  This  outburst,  the 
removal  of  the  pressure  of  secrecy,  and 
the  comfort  of  unrestrained  confidence, 
all  tended  to  tranquillize  her,  so  that  she 
listened  almost  cheerfully  to  his  explana- 
tion of  future  plans  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  mystery. 

“You  did  not  tell  me  if  you  were  dis- 
turbed last  night,”  he  said.  “What  an 
awful  storm!  I thought  often  of  you, 
and  wondered  if  you  were  alarmed.  I 
did  not  then  know”  (tenderly  taking  her 
hand)  “of  the  more  serious  horrors  you 
had  to  contend  with !” 

“I  was  spared  it  all,”  she  said.  “In 
the  turmoil  of  wind  and  rain,  and  the 
swaying  and  crashing  of  the  old  trees,  I 
dreaded  the  added  sounds  I had  every 
reason  to  expect.  None  came,  thank  God ! 
Not  a groan,  not  a sob.  Can  it  all  be 
over  ? And  if  it  is,  what  has  it  been  ?” 

“ Never  mind  what  it  has  been,  my  Es- 
ther, my  dear  Esther,  my  poor  little  Essie ! 
If  only  it  is  all  over,  we  can  sooner  or  later 
find  the  key  to  the  mystery.  And  now 
listen  to  me,  and  be  guided  by  my  judg- 
ment, I pray  you.  Who  cares  so  much 
for  you,  and  loves—” 

But  not  now.  Surely  not  now,  when 
her  weakness,  her  trial,  should  call  forth 
his  forbearance,  his  tenderness.  He  stead- 
ied his  voice,  and  calmed  his  manner. 

“ It  is  past  eleven  o’clock,”  he  said.  “I 
will  go  over  home  and  tell  them  not  to  ex- 
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pect  me  there  to-night,  and  then  I will  re- 
turn, and  we  will  go  up  to  your  fearful 
little  piazza,  and  spend  the  night  there. 
You  can  enjoy  your  European  experiences 
over  again  by  recounting  them  to  me,  and 
while  you  are  so  engaged,  I will  keep  a 
sharp  look-out  for — ” He  glanced  at  her 
face,  and  did  not  finish  his  sentence.  The 
impression  her  story  had  at  first  made 
upon  him  was  already  dying  away.  In- 
deed, his  brave,  bold  nature  could  hardly 
be  affected  by  her  wild  narration  of  the 
strange  events  she  had  suffered  from,  par- 
ticularly when  the  actual  enactment  of 
them  was  impossible  from  his  common- 
sense  point  of  view;  but  he  saw  she  could 
not  then  endure  any  disbelief  expressed 
by  him  on  the  subject. 

“That  is  what  I should  like,”  she  eager- 
ly assented.  “ You  can  only  elucidate  the 
mystery  (if  it  can  be  elucidated)  by  hear- 
ing it  for  yourself.  Come  back  to  me  as 
soon  as  possible;  and,  oh!  do  not  leave 
me  alone  too  long.  I could  not  bear  it 
another  night.” 

There  was  nothing  further  at  present  to 
be  said,  so  he  silently  left.  All  subjects 
of  former  interest  appeared  to  have  been 
banished  from  her  mind  by  her  last  six 
weeks’  experience,  but  her  trouble  had 
surely  been  his  gain,  and  he  returned,  aft- 
er a few  minutes’  absence,  hopeful,  buoy- 
ant, and  happy.  What  a charming  ghost 
was  this,  he  thought,  who  had  frightened 
her  so  thoroughly  that  his  care  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity!  He  could  hardly  con- 
trol the  expression  of  his  gratification, 
and  act  with  the  solemnity  which  befitted 
the  occasion. 

It  was  a lovely  night  that  followed  the 
storm.  Esther  was  very  still  and  com- 
posed, but  every  nerve  was  quivering  with 
suppressed  expectancy,  and  even  fear  that 
the  absence  of  that  which  she  dreaded  most 
might  throw  discredit  upon  her  story,  and 
make  her  appear  the  weak  dupe  of  a nerv- 
ous delusion.  He  was  too  well  satisfied 
with  any  cause  that  would  draw  them  to- 
gether to  care  what  the  nature  of  it  might 
be.  There  was  but  little  conversation. 
Her  small  slim  hands  were  folded  tightly 
on  her  lap,  and  both  tried  to  appear  at 
their  ease,  as  if  the  circumstances  that 
drew  them  together  at  that  hour  were 
matters  of  usual  occurrence.  They  had 
left  their  nightly  position  on  the  stone 
steps  of  the  veranda  about  twelve  o’clock, 
and  taken  their  post  of  observation  on  the 
piazza  leading  from  her  bedroom. 


Away  to  the  west  glided  the  tranquil 
river,  too  much  in  shadow  under  its  wood- 
ed banks  to  add  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene, 
but  beyond  it  gleamed  a broad  stretch  of 
silver  sand,  running  out  a long  tongue  of 
land  separating  the  river  from  the  ocean. 
Even  during  the  heaviest  Atlantic  gales 
the  curve  of  the  coast  made  this  stretch  a 
safe  passage  for  small  steamers  and  schoon- 
ers that  coasted  along  its  bend,  thus  es- 
caping rougher  waves.  It  was  called  the 
inland  passage,  and  although  very  distant, 
almost  too  far  to  add  to  the  view,  a quiv- 
ering, bright  line  of  molten  silver  always 
glittered  there  under  the  sun  or  moon 
beams. 

And  gazing  upon  this  peaceful  scene 
they  watched  the  night  wear  on,  undis- 
turbed by  any  present  attempt  at  eluci- 
dating the  cause  of  their  vigil.  Now  and 
then  a word  from  him,  and  a murmured 
answer  or  a slight  sigh  of  relief  from 
her.  Her  heart*  which  had  fluttered  so 
often  with  the  dread  of  catching  that  first 
struggling  sob,  fluttered  still  more  wild- 
ly for  fear  that  it  might  not  come  that 
night.  It  was  nearly  three  in  the  morn- 
ing when,  glancing  at  him,  she  fancied 
she  detected  the  dawning  of  a faint 
smile. 

“I  know,  Linton,  what  you  are  begin- 
ning to  doubt,”  she  commenced,  when  her 
voice  sank  away  to  a faint  whisper,  as  a 
low,  suppressed,  gasping  sob  breathed 
lightly  into  the  still  air  of  the  summer 
night,  and  then  another,  and  another — 
struggling,  gasping,  heaving,  sobbing 
sighs,  as  if  the  soul  beating  against  its 
earthly  bars  strove  and  fought  and 
writhed  to  be  free,  and  yet  suppressed, 
restraining  the  sounds  that  they  might 
not  penetrate  too  far.  Muffled  as  they 
were,  they  filled  all  the  space  around. 
Above,  below,  wherever  the  ear  met  them, 
their  fullness  swelled  upon  the  tension; 
and  now,  added  to  the  anguish  of  the 
struggling  soul,  came  with  mechanical 
regularity  the  beat,  beat,  beat  of  the 
throbbing  heart,  agonized  beyond  endur- 
ance. 

They  had  both  risen  simultaneously. 
She,  lost  to  all  surroundings,  only  awake 
to  the  excitement  and  dread  of  the  hour, 
stood  clasping  his  arm  with  her  trembling 
fingers,  her  head  hidden  upon  his  breast. 
He,  with  eyes,  ears,  senses,  all  alive,  too 
startled  to  be  conscious  of  even  the  sweet 
burden  he  bore,  listening  intently  as  his 
mind  swept  like  lightning  over  all  the  as- 
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pects  of  the  situation  and  its  surroundings. 
Even  her  vivid  description  of  her  fearful 
experience  had  not  prepared  him  for  what 
he  now  heard. 

But  this  lasted  only  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  the  tension  of  his  face  and  figure 
relaxed  as  he  put  his  arms  around  her 
yielding  form. 

“ Essie,  my  darling,”  he  said,  “ I do  not 
wonder  at  the  delusion  you  have  labored 
under.  I can  well  imagine  your  feelings 
during  this  terrible  trial.  Winny’s  fool- 
ish speech,  and  the  wonderful  similarity 
of  the  sounds  we  hear  to  her  description 
of  the  scenes  of  that  awful  death-bed,  may 
well  have  deceived  you.  Your  terrors 
were  quite  natural,  my  poor  girl ; but  can 
not  you  imagine  even  now  what  has 
caused  them  ?” 

“No,”  she  answered,  quieted  by  his 
composure,  and  conscious  already  that  her 
trouble  was  over,  and  the  solution  clear  to 
him.  4 4 What  are  they  ? From  where  do 
they  come  ? Listen,  they  are  dying  away 
— fainter  and  fainter.” 

“They  will  be  gone  entirely  in  a few 
moments,  Esther;  quite  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Winstoun’s  little  steamboat  has  rounded 
the  tongue  of  land  and  steamed  out  to  sea. 
Your  ghost,  my  dearest,  is  a modem  ghost. 
The  sobs  that  struggled  through  the  air 
were  the  steam-throbs  of  her  engine,  mel- 
lowed by  the  distance ; the  agonized  and 
oppressed  heart  beats,  the  beat  of  her  pad- 
dle-wheels. The  silence  of  night,  the 
echo  of  the  woods  between  us  and  the 
ocean,  the  situation  of  the  house,  and  the 
strange  peculiarities  of  the  laws  which 
govern  acoustics  have  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce this  delusion.  When  to  these  causes 
were  added  the  mysticism  of  night,  and 
the  strong  influence  of  the  previous 
thoughts  which  had  for  a considerable 
time  affected  your  mind,  it  is  not  strange 
that  your  senses,  prepared  as  a medium  for 
such  impressions,  should  have  succumbed 
to  the  result.” 

“But  the  disturbances  have  occurred 
with  such  frightful  regularity.  They 
commence  and  die  at  exactly  the  same 
hour.” 

“Because  the  steamer  makes  her  night- 
ly trips  at  the  same  hour.  When  she 
leaves  the  plantation  wharf  she  is  farthest 
from  us.  As  she  touches  the  edge  of  the 
wood  of  water-oaks,  we  catch  the  first  pant 
of  her  engines  and  beat  of  her  wheels. 
The  sounds  culminate  as  she  nears  the 
point,  and  as  she  rounds  it  and  makes  for 


the  open  sea  they  die  away  till  they  are 
lost  in  the  distance.” 

4 4 And  last  night  ? Why  did  I not  hear 
it?” 

“Last  night  was  too  stormy  for  any 
small  vessel  to  leave  port,  particularly 
when  she  would  have  to  put  out  to  sea  as 
soon  as  she  got  beyond  the  point.  Your 
not  hearing  her  during  the  storm  helped 
me  to  my  solution  of  the  mystery.  Bring 
me  the  night-glass,  and  I will  show  you 
your  ghost.  He  has  but  limited  powers 
of  progress,  and  can  not  have  made  much 
headway  yet.  Why,  Essie,  collect  your 
faculties,  and  throw  off  this  nightmare. 
Can  you  doubt  the  evidence  of  our  com- 
bined senses  ?” 

“But  why  should  I never  have  heard 
it  until  the  2d  of  August,  the  anniversary 
of  the  very  night  of  his  death  ?” 

44  The  corresponding  date  is  the  only 
strange  part  of  the  whole  affair.  It  has 
been  simply  a coincidence,  ” he  said.  4 4 Mr. 
Winstoun  had  before  then  used  the  out- 
side ocean  steamer  for  transit  and  freight 
for  his  cotton.  She  ceased  running  the 
1st  of  August  until  business  should  revive 
in  the  fall,  and  so  he  was  compelled  to  use 
his  own  little  private  steamer,  which  he 
had  purchased  in  case  of  just  such  an  emer- 
gency. Bring  me  the  night-glass,  that  you 
may  see  her  before  she  steams  out  of  sight.  ” 

She  brought  it  silently,  and  fixing  the 
focus,  he  showed  her  the  faint  light  and 
vapor  of  the  little  vessel  beating  and 
throbbing  against  wind  and  tide.  He 
held  the  glass  with  one  hand  to  steady  it, 
but  the  other  had  sought  a rest  around 
her  waist.  It  remained  there,  if  noticed, 
at  least  unrebuked,  while  a long  sigh  of 
relief  and  satisfaction  proved  at  last  her 
faith  in  his  solution  of  the  mystery. 

“And  now,”  he  said,  after  a long  pause, 
“can  not  you  let  all  other  illusions  die 
away  with  this  one  ? I have  seen  and 
felt  for  two  years  the  depressing  influence 
of  that  more  important  spectre  which  has 
stood  between  us  like  a wall  of  ice,  and  I 
dared  not  before  to-night  venture  in  his 
presence  to  put  my  fate  to  the  test;  but 
may  not  a living,  loving  devotion  that 
has  stood  the  wear  of  time,  coldness,  and, 
worse,  indifference,  be  worth  the  shadow 
of  a fancy  or  a memory  that  I think  was 
only  called  into  being  after  the  object  had 
ceased  to  exist  ? It  was  Santerre's  terri- 
ble death,  in  the  prime  of  youth,  strength, 
and  health,  added  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
secret  love  for  you,  that  has  held  your 
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face  of  fixture,  and  <lftepewc4 ' &&A  - deep- 
ened until  the  sun,  like  the  triuxn pliant 
young  gpd  lie. is  in  Southern  climes,  glow- 
ing' with  strength  and  fire,  sprang  up  Bud- 
derdy  from  his  rest,  and  threw  his  net- 
work of  diamonds  over  every  blade  of 
grass,  leaf  , and  tiotver. 

” I roust  leave  you  now.  Esther,  but  I 
3ay  upon  you  nay  iii-st  ; 

to  u?  rest  as  quietly  as  you  can.  I.  will 
yvk*  lief  ore  this  evening  lit  />tir 
usual  hour  of  meeting  : and,  Essie.  todortv 
I go  make  rue  a promise  that  as 
yv>u  live  you  will  never  join  in  ;my  th  * 
panigement  of  ghosts.  1 shall 
tliixe  with  them,  believe  hi  thefu.  evefi 
adore them fore  liyg  the  ghoMar 

bf  ihe 


fancy f;hipre  than  tilled  your  heart*  for  m 
fori.gi'; (04%Wj(^  given 
turn,  as; Ihe  sutferingof  the  tott  six  weeks 
prdyctb  Is  not  a wfirni  human  loyey  ah 
egidvalent  for  tliiA  phantom  romance? 
On.  my  darling,  my  play  nrfie  from  einlti- 
my  earliest  a iul  ohiv  IwO  give  me 
ife  privilege  to'  pipU'ti  &n4  soitifort  you 
always,-  I want  $f*  litt.ir  in 

Tire  fading  dream  of  ha*  'giriish,  to-.. 
manto*  niore  i>f  brum  thaw  Ixfuirt  , ^ ranish  i 
etl  fefhtb  thik  light  of-  h)&  xtrimg;  hiwiah 
loye;  nod  as  the  last  .<hir  of:  night*  .melted 
into  the  tl^Wfiiiig  'l&ijiV j^teir  w e&ry 

hend  upon  his  breast  ivith  a long  sigh  of 
relief  niid— ruuseut , and  ip  the  quiet,  of  a 
deep  content  they  stood,  while  rho  pink 

flush  of  etofv  morn  bltfotod  aU  ordr 
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tent  He  went  up  and  kissed  tor  with 
toother  ly  affection,  saying  some  (h  i ng 
ahiiht.  his  pleasure  in  having  her  in  his 
hohse. 

**  Then  you’ll  not.  Send  me  hack  *o 
minV '{  You  did  tud  telegraph.  to  ruaur* 
md  aS  you  sunt  soxi  would  C 
-INO/’ 

■ “ Nor  write  "t 
■‘How  wulif  % "write  to 
said  ■'With . a mixture  of  pfitde 

<t nif ysaiiny^Y'  • ' ;- tojf&y  whatever  As  dpait» 
r*.m  must  do  it.  pot  I.  We  will  folk  of  it 
after  hmiito**  Efir  Re //saw'  that  J&jhhidto 
hail  the'-TAiwbnted 

of  laid.  make;  Bclla  fixd 

things  " nun**  like  tor  'own  vniys/’  -Jit: 
was  a little  matter,  but  it  touched  the 
young  Uftotoovis  heart.  While  hr  >.;tv 

-liisi’  kfcito  Ids  dyes  were 

oally  following  the  tiitting  tigure  of  one 
who  never  nai  stili— never  knew  what 
idl^c^<^ks  till  sliebad  done  eTCrjqhhig 


CHAPTER  xm; 

tome  home  at  night, 
IT  not  vnthout  a certain  nmsculme  ap- 
prehen^i  of  ’domestic  worry  plainly 

wvittep  on  hi#  filed,  to  found  the  imi&fa] 
hold  settled  into  tfurpmiiig  pence. 

In  the  first  idace.  hahy  was  nyl  erying 
hut  asleep,  Jumps  young  nister  toing  to 
stalled  as  ^ nhrse-maid,  aiid  a 

very  clever  one.;  and  ha  bps  rnottor  her 
grand  silk  dress  rcfdatod  by > soft  wools 
km  o»e  of  Silence’s— thf3  two  women  were 
heady  4&mg  heiglrt  — by  the  jyarlor 

fi tp:  tm.  ix?rt^ihljr*  rRi^l^rieffe  mrremher- 
ed  how  jBfilla  would  sit  for  an  hour  at  a 
toasting  tier  tws. 


for  ' * • 

19 Tlito  Mhtyfhf  ■yyhttii  makes  m$  so  mto. 
fortahtei?  ?kdd  ;iicdl»;  tonigulyu^ ■]&&&$] 
she  ia  m clever,  so  iaveutive,  really: 

a tmtsiuv.  iix  a small  househoid.’  lit 

hiiric,  now,  I TJeyer 

myself;  as  sJie  does.  It  miud  be  yi^y 

plim^xnt/' 

'"Only,  perhaps,  rather  Fatiguing  My 
wife  , come  here  ami  rest,  fust  fin!  five 
^ ;As)d  m he  kissed  the  tiivd 
suite  that  the  "lcoUtf<fCt> 
wliteh  Bella  BO  enjoyed  had  ro.st  Bilence 
someihiiig. 


time  “ toasiiug  tier  with  her  hands 
heCUr^  iierij  htit  appa.mitly  quiet  and  ehn* 
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Dinner  passed,  and  the  half  hour  after- 
ward, during  which  Roderick  tried  hard 
to  admire  his  new  niece,  and  to  make 
things  as  easy  and  cheerful  as  possible 
with  his  sister.  When  Silence — always 
Silence — had  put  baby  to  bed,  the  three 
gathered  round  the  cozy  fire,  listening  to 
the  howl  of  the  wind  and  the  patter  of 
the  rain  outside,  which  only  made  most 
peaceful  the  deep  peace  within. 

“What  a quiet,  pleasant  life  you  must 
have  here,  you  two!”  said  Bella,  with  a 
sigh. 

They  looked  at  one  another,  and  smiled. 

“And  are  you  so  very  poor?  What 
do  you  live  upon  ?” 

“First,  there  is  Blackhall.  Then,  my 
wife  has  her  income  which  Cousin  Silence 
left  her,  and  I earn  mine.  We  put  the 
two  together— marriage  should  be  a fair 
partnership.” 

“But  it  is  not, ’’broke  in  Bella;  “it  is 
mere  slavery,  unbearable  slavery.  Oh, 
that  mine  was  ended!  Oh,  that  I were 
free !” 

Roderick  took  a hand  of  wife  and  sis- 
ter. “ Let  us  have  a little  talk  together, 
and  face  our  position,  which  is  not  an 
easy  one.  Bella,  what  do  you  mean  to 
do  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“Then  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?” 

“ I haven’t  the  slightest  idea.  But  oh, 
Rody,  why  bother  me,  when  I am  so  com- 
fortable ?” 

Just  the  old  Bella — easy,  pleasure-lov- 
ing— dwelling  only  in  the  present  mo- 
ment, acting  entirely  on  her  impulses,  of 
which  both  the  good  and  the  bad  ones 
were  equally  shallow,  equally  transitory. 
There  are  many  such  women,  who  please  a 
great  many  men — as  she  had  done ; who 
generally  find  some  one  or  other  to  bear 
their  burdens  for  them,  and  go  through 
life,  as  she  expressed  it,  quite  “comfort- 
ably.” But,  as  Roderick  looked  from 
one  to  the  other  of  the  two  beside  him,  he 
thought — no,  he  loyally  refused  to  think 
— but  he  instinctively  clasped  his  wife’s 
hand  tighter  in  his  own.  Small  as  it  was, 
and  tender,  that  was  the  hand  for  a man 
to  cling  to,  ay,  and  lean  on — as,  soon  or 
late,  men  must  lean  on  women  when  trou- 
ble comes. 

“ Bella,”  he  said,  earnestly,  “do  you  at 
all  understand — ” 

“I  understand  that  I am  henceforth 
what  is  called  a 4 grass  widow,’  ” interrupt- 
ed she,  with  her  reckless  laugh.  44  Mam- 


ma must  keep  me,  or  give  me  my  money 
and  let  me  keep  myself.  My  husband 
will  never  give  me  a halfpenny.  And 
Silence  says  I ought  not  to  ask  him.  She 
has  the  very  oddest  notions,  that  wife  of 
yours.” 

Roderick  pressed  the  hand  he  held. 
44  Have  you  two  been  talking  together  ?” 

“A  little.” 

“ And  you  have  told  her  everything?” 

“Everything — made  a clean  breast  of 
it.  A pretty  story,  isn’t  it,  Silence  ? But 
it’s  at  an  end  now,  thank  God !”  said  Bella, 
setting  her  teeth  together.  4 4 Even  a worm 
will  turn  at  last.” 

“Shall  you  not  go  back  to  your  hus- 
band ? that  is,  if  he  will  take  you  back  ?” 

“Trust  him  for  that!  He  knows  on 
which  side  his  bread  is  buttered ; all  the 
Thomsons  do.  They  were  glad  enough 
to  catch  me,  a bright,  clever,  pretty  girl — 
yes,  I was  both  clever  and  pretty  once, 
my  dear — to  be  a sort  of  care-taker  or 
keeper  over  him : he  needs  a keeper  when 
he  is  drunk.  And  a wife  is  the  best  sort 
of  one — saves  appearances.  Thomsons  as 
well  as  Jardines  would  do  anything  in 
the  world  to  save  appearances.” 

Roderick  made  no  answer.  He  knew 
it  was  true.  The  sight  of  his  sister  had 
brought  back  the  memory  of  many  a boy- 
ish struggle,  Quixotic  as  vain,  against  the 
predominant  spirit  of  the  family — a fam- 
ily in  which  the  first  question  that  arose 
was  never  “ Is  it  right  ?”  or  “ Is  it  wrong  ?” 
but  only  44  Is  it  expedient  ?” 

This  law  of  expediency,  not  righteous 
prudence,  but  petty,  worldly  wisdom,  had 
been  at  the  root  of  Bella’s  marriage. 
Those  who  had  had  the  making  of  it, 
would  they  not  on  the  same  principle  do 
their  best  to  prevent  its  being  unmade? 
He  felt  sure  his  mother  would.  Any- 
thing, everything,  she  would  sacrifice 
rather  than  be  “talked  about,”  as  the 
world  would  talk,  if  there  was  a public 
separation  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Thomson — two  people  who,  in  their 
own  opinion,  and  that  of  their  respective 
families,  held  such  a very  important  place 
in  society. 

He  knew  his  mother  and  the  rest  would 
view  this  catastrophe,  as  they  had  viewed 
the  marriage  which  resulted  in  it,  solely 
from  the  stand-point  of  society.  No  high- 
er law  than  what  the  world  would  think 
and  say  ever  actuated  or  guided  them. 
In  old  times  he  had  dimly  guessed  this — 
secondarily  and  chietiy  by  its  effect  on 
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his  silent,  patient  father ; but  now,  when 
he  himself  came  to  man's  estate,  and  view- 
ed things  with  his  own  eyes,  he  saw  it 
clearly. 

Still,  this  affair  was,  as  all  such  cases 
are,  most  complicated  and  difficult;  and 
in  it  Roderick’s  own  position  was  not  the 
least  painful.  To  act  a brother’s  part  to- 
ward his  poor  sister  he  did  not  shrink 
from ; but  to  aid  and  abet  a runaway  wife 
in  concealing  herself  from  her  husband 
was  most  galling,  not  only  to  his  pride, 
but  to  his  sense  of  honor.  Yet  to  thrust 
her  from  him  into  hopeless  misery  was 
worse  than  cruel,  dangerous,  knowing 
her  temperament,  which  was  to  escape 
from  present  pain  as  foolishly  as  a child 
does,  at  any  future  risk  and  cost.  The 
medium  course,  to  come  boldly  forward, 
and  insist  upon  the  separation  she  desired, 
was  equally  difficult  and  responsible  for 
any  brother,  being  himself  a man  and  a 
husband. 

Roderick  looked  at  his  own  wife,  grow- 
ing closer  to  him  every  day,  in  the  mutual 
dependence  which  so  gently  and  natural- 
ly replaces  passion,  and  gives  to  both  that 
sense  of  ineffable  rest,  of  unseparated  joys, 
and  divided  cares. 

“ Bella,”  he  said,  in  a moved  voice,  “do 
you  know,  my  dear,  exactly  what  you  are 
doing,  or  wishing  to  do  ? Remember 
what  your  Bible  says : 4 What  God  hath 
joined,  let  no  man  put  asunder.’  ” 

“But  God  did  not  join  us;  it  was  the 
devil,  I think,”  she  answered,  with  a bit- 
ter laugh.  “And  if  all  other  help  fails, 
the  devil  shall  help  me  to  get  rid  of 
him.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Never  mind.  Wait  till  I’m  driven 
desperate.  I am  nearly,  already.  If 
only  I could  tear  off  this.  ” She  took  hold 
of  her  marriage  ring,  and  made  as  though 
she  would  throw  it  into  the  fire.  “ If  at 
any  price,  at  any  cost,  I could  be  Bella 
Jardine  again,  and  never  more  set  eyes 
upon  that  brute,  that  fool,  that — ” 

“ Hush !”  said  Silence.  “ He  is  baby’s 
father.” 

“Ah,  that’s  it — that’s  the  misery.  I 
don’t  hate  my  child.  I did  at  first,  but 
not  now : it’s  nature,  I suppose.  Besides, 
she  is  my  child,  all  I have  of  my  own; 
and  even  that  is  half  his,  if  he  chose  to 
claim  her.  Oh,  Rody,  what  must  I do  ? 
what  can  I do  ?” 

It  was,  indeed,  a piteous  strait.  The 
one  false  step,  marriage  unconsecrated  by 


love,  almost  as  great  a sin  as  love  uncon- 
secrated by  marriage,  had  brought  its  own 
punishment  with  it.  The  young  pair,  to 
whom  these  things  appeared  as  a ghastly 
nightmare,  scarcely  comprehensible  as  a 
daylight  reality,  instinctively  drew  closer 
together,  while  they  regarded  the  hapless 
woman,  who  had,  as  she  truly  said,  no  fu- 
ture. A loathing  wife,  an  unthankful 
mother,  what  future  could  she  have,  ei- 
ther in  herself  or  in  “the  world,”  for 
which  she  had  sacrificed  so  much  and 
gained  so  little  ? 

What  could  she  do?  As  she  put  the 
question,  her  despairing  eyes  supplied  the 
answer.  Nothing! 

“ I know  very  little  about  these  things,” 
said  Roderick,  sadly;  “ but  I believe  there 
are  two  ways  of  parting  man  and  wife — 
by  divorce,  enabling  both  to  marry  again, 
and  by  judicial  separation.  But,  oh,  the 
pain,  the  scandal  of  it!  Think  of  your 
child ! think,  too,  of  your  mother  I” 

While  using  this  argument  he  knew  its 
futility.  Whether  from  disposition  or 
circumstances,  Bella  had  always  been  that 
rather  rare  character  among  women,  a 
woman  who  thin  ks  only  of  herself.  W ith 
a perplexed  longing  for  help,  for  counsel, 
her  brother  turned  to  the  other  woman 
beside  him. 

“ What  does  my  wife  say  ?” 

“I  don’t  care  what  she  says — what 
anybody  says,  ” cried  Bella,  violently.  4 4 1 
will  get  rid  of  my  husband  somehow.  I 
have  no  love  for  him ; I never  had.  It  is 
a simple  question  of  money.  If  I run 
away,  how  am  I to  keep  myself  and  the 
child?  She  says — that  voice  of  wisdom 
there — that  if  I leave  him,  I ought  not  to 
accept  a halfpenny  from  him.  Y ery  well, 
get  mamma  to  maintain  me,  or  else  I’ll 
maintain  myself.” 

44  How?” 

4 4 1 don’t  know,  or  care.  It  may  not  be 
for  long.  He  will  drink  himself  to  death 
one  of  these  days.” 

Roderick  turned  away  in  horror,  but 
Silence  laid  a firm,  stern  hand  on  her  sis- 
ter-in-law’s  arm. 

44  One  word  more  such  as  that,  and  we 
will  neither  of  us  help  you.” 

Bella  shrank  into  submission,  even  a 
little  shame,  then  burst  into  piteous  en- 
treaties. 

4 4 Oh,  Rody,  do  not  be  hard  upon  me. 
I have  nobody  in  the  world  to  come  to 
but  you.  How  am  I to  get  rid  of  my  hus- 
band ? Not  harming  him — I’ll  not  harm 
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him — only  let  me  escape  from  him.  I will 
do  it,  and  I’m  right:  your  wife  says  so.” 

Roderick  started. 

“Yes,  she  is  quite  right,” said  Silence, 
not  lifting  her  eyes,  but  speaking,  as  her 
husband  knew  she  could  speak  sometimes, 
with  unmistakable  decision. 

“My  wife  is  a daring  woman  to  say 
such  a thing.” 

“Ami?” 

She  looked  up  a minute  with  a quiver- 
ing lip,  and  did  not  attempt  to  put  back 
her  hand,  which  he  had  let  go,  but  folded 
her  fingers  together,  after  a way  she  had, 
as  if  to  give  herself  strength,  when  she 
had  any  difficult  or  painful  thing  to  do. 

“This  is  very  strange  advice  for  my 
wife — I hope  a happy  wife — to  give  to  my 
sister.  Your  reasons  ?” 

“They  are  not  easy  to  explain,  but  I 
will  try.”  She  stopped,  then  with  a firm, 
clear  voice  went  on  again.  “If  Bella 
had  only  herself  to  sacrifice,  she  might 
do  it.  though  I am  not  sure.  It  is  a sin 
against  Heaven  to  condone  sin,  even  in 
one's  own  husband.  But  in  this  and  sim- 
ilar cases  a woman  does  not  sacrifice  her- 
self alone.  There  are  others  upon  whom 
the  sins  of  the  father  may  descend,  gener- 
ation after  generation.  She  must  think 
of  them.  She  is  responsible  to  God  for 
them.  If  I were  in  Bella’s  place” — her 
voice  sank  almost  to  a whisper;  she  turn- 
ed deadly  pale,  and  then  flushed  crimson 
all  over  her  face — “ if  I were  in  your  sis- 
ter’s place,  I would  die  rather  than  be 
mother  to  a drunkard’s  children.” 

There  was  a total  silence.  Bella,  ac- 
customed to  make  self  the  stand-point  of 
all  her  opinions  and  acts,  perhaps  could 
scarcely  understand;  but  Roderick  did. 
Startled  he  might  be,  yet  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  wife’s  stern  righteousness 
which  he  could  not  gainsay.  As  he  look- 
ed on  that  small  sweet  face,  so  sweet  yet 
so  strong,  he  saw  in  her,  for  the  first  time, 
not  merely  his  wife,  but  the  woman,  the 
conjoint  and  yet  separate  existence,  in- 
trusted by  God  and  nature  with  far  more 
than  her  own  petty  life,  inheriting — and 
conscious  that  she  inherited — the  des- 
tiny which  came  to  her  from  sacred  Eve, 
"mother  of  all  living.” 

Man  as  he  was,  with  a man’s  natural 
leaning  to  the  masculine  side,  with  a 
man’s  natural  blindness  to  much  that 
women  see  by  instinct,  still  his  wife’s 
words  smote  him  with  a certain  respect, 
even  awe.  That  she  had  strength  to  say 


them  at  all,  she  so  timid,  so  shy,  so  reti- 
cent, proved  how  deeply  she  must  have 
thought  and  felt  on  the  matter. 

“ Dear,”  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand, 
“if  all  women  were  like  you — especially 
if  all  sons  had  mothers  like  you — there 
would  be  fewer  bad  men  in  this  world.” 

She  answered  nothing;  but  her  whole 
face  brightened  in  recognition  of  what  is 
to  women  like  her  as  sweet  as  being  loved 
— honored.  And  so  without  more  argu- 
ments all  three  seemed  tacitly  to  accept 
the  position  which  poor  Bella  had  so 
fiercely  insisted  upon — that,  for  her,  mar- 
ried life,  or  rather  that  unholy  travesty 
of  marriage  which  had  been  her  self-in- 
flicted doom,  was  over  and  done  forever. 

4 4 Let  her  live  as  a widow,  ” Silence  said. 
4 4 Her  life  is  lost — I know  that — but  let  the 
sacrifice  end  here.  Let  her  not  submit  to 
be  the  ruin  of  other  lives.” 

“But  she  may  be  the  ruin  of  her  hus- 
band’s, whom  she  took  4 for  better,  for 
worse.’  How  do  you  answer  that  ?” 

Silence  shrank  back,  full  of  pain.  4 4 Oh, 
it  is  difficult,  so  difficult,  to  see  the  right; 
worse,  perhaps,  to  do  it.  Still,  still — 
No;”  and  again  the  strong,  clear  Abdiel 
look  came  into  her  eyes.  “No,  there 
can  be  but  one  right  and  one  wrong,  alike 
for  men  and  for  women.  She  must  leave 
him.  Think,  Roderick,  if  the  case  was 
reversed — if  you,  or  any  other  husband, 
were  expected  to  keep  as  mistress  of  your 
house,  as  mother  of  your  children,  a 
drunken  woman !” 

“God  forbid!” 

“Then  men  ought  to  forbid  it  too. 
Drunkenness,  dissoluteness,  anything  by 
which  a man  degrades  himself  and  de- 
stroys his  children,  gives  his  wife  the 
right  to  save  them  and  herself  from  him, 
to  cut  him  adrift,  like  a burning  ship,  and 
be  free.  Poverty,  contumely,  loneliness 
— let  her  endure  all.  Pity  her  lot  if  you 
will,  but  to  ignore  it,  to  accept  it  and  sub- 
mit to  it,  above  all,  to  let  the  innocent 
suffer  from  it — never!  Bella  tells  me 
that  the  law  gives  her  possession  of  her 
child  for  seven  years.  My  advice  is,  let 
her  take  it  in  her  arms  and  fly — any- 
where, so  that  her  husband  can  not  get 
her  back,  or  make  the  law  follow  her. 
Nay,  if  I were  she,  I would  defy  the  law; 
I would  hide  myself  at  the  world’s  end, 
change  my  name,  earn  my  bread  as  a 
common  working- woman,  but  I would 
save  my  child,  and  go.” 

As  Silence  stood,  holding  close  to  her 
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breast  the  poor  babe — she  had  fetched  it, 
and  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room 
with  it,  for  no  one  else  seemed  to  have 
patience  with  the  miserable,  sickly,  wail- 
ing creature — she  looked  the  very  incar- 
nation of  womanhood  in  its  highest  form — 
motherhood;  absolutely  calm,  absolutely 
fearless,  as  mothers  ought  to  be. 

Roderick,  touched  with  many  new 
thoughts  which  come  crowding  to  a man 
when  he  has  ceased  to  be  merely  a young 
man,  absorbed  in  himself  alone,  and  be- 
gun to  look  into  the  far  future,  the  future 
of  those  who  may  yet  bless  or  curse  him 
for  his  part  therein— Roderick  caught  her 
arm  as  she  passed,  and  drew  her  to  his 
side. 

“Perhaps you  are  right — I do  not  quite 
know.  We  must  take  time  to  think. 
But  just  at  this  moment  you  must  give 
baby  to  its  own  mother,  and  come  and 
sit  down  by  me.  Remember,  you  are 
mine !” 

“Yes.” 

She  obeyed,  apparently  without  a 
thought  of  disobeying,  for  the  authority 
was  that  of  love,  and  the  voice,  though 
decisive,  was  thrilled  with  unspeakable 
tenderness.  “Mine!”  Ay,  she  acknowl- 
edged the  possession — the  subjection. 
You  could  see  by  her  look  that  she  would 
have  served  him  like  a slave;  but  only 
him,  her  just  and  righteous  lord.  Never 
for  one  moment  would  she  have  submit- 
ted to  unrighteousness  or  to  tyranny. 

“What  a fierce  little  woman  this  is!” 
he  whispered,  with  a smile.  “I  never 
could  have  believed  it  of  her.” 

“Oh,  forgive  me!  It  is  because  I am 
so  happy — so  happy! — that  I can  under- 
stand what  it  must  be  to  be  miserable.” 

But  Bella’s  misery,  however  deeply  it 
had  moved  her  sister-in-law,  did  not  seem 
to  have  overwhelmed  herself.  She  be- 
gan talking  over  all  her  affairs,  volubly 
and  freely : silent  endurance  was  not  her 
gift.  Once  having  got  her  brother  to 
agree  with  her  in  the  opinion  which,  at 
any  rate,  she  held  to-day,  though  it  might 
change  to-morrow,  she  became  quite 
cheerful,  and  planned  her  future  life  as 
a “widow  bewitched”  with  an  eagerness 
that  a little  astonished  Silence. 

“ If  mamma  would  only  give  me  some 
money,  I could  spend  the  summer  in 
Switzerland,  the  winter  in  Paris.  I al- 
ways wanted  to  travel  abroad  for  a while ; 
and  to  be  travelling  without  him,  able  to 
go  where  I liked,  and  do  what  I wanted. 


Oh!” — a sigh  of  intense  relief — ‘ ‘ Rody , 
you  must  try  and  persuade  mamma  to 
give  me  plenty  of  money.” 

“ You  forget — ” he  began,  gravely. 

“Dear  me,  yes!  I had  forgotten  all 
about  it.  But  never  mind,  Rody  dear,” 
in  a coaxing  tone;  “can’t  you  put  your 
wrongs  in  your  pocket,  and  write  to  her 
for  me  ? You  always  wrote  such  capital 
letters ; and  she  would  listen  to  you  when 
she  listened  to  nobody  else.  Her  only 
son,  worth  all  her  daughters  put  together 
— at  least  she  thought  so.  Come — do  it ! 
This  morning  I objected  to  her  being  told 
where  I was,  but  now  I see  it  must  be. 
You’ll  save  me  the  trouble  of  it  by  writ- 
ing to  her  yourself.” 

Poor  Bella!  she  was  always  ready  to 
lay  her  burdens  upon  anybody  who  was 
willing  to  bear  them.  He  knew  that,  and 
yet  when  he  looked  at  her,  and  heard  her 
familiar  caressing  voice,  the  good  brother 
felt  again  like  the  little  boy  who  had  car- 
ried his  big  sister’s  parcels,  flowers,  gar- 
den tools,  even  her  doll  sometimes  when 
she  got  tired  of  it. 

“I  can  not  write  to  my  mother,”  he 
said,  with  a sad  earnestness;  “ but  I will 
telegraph  to  her  in  your  name,  saying 
where  you  are,  and  that  you  wish  to  stay 
with  me — you  really  do  wish  it  ? — till 
something  can  be  settled  between  you 
and  your  husband — reconciliation  or,  if  it 
must  be,  separation.” 

“Separation — only  that:  she  says  so,” 
cried  Bella,  always  ready  (another  pecul- 
iarity— how  strangely,  cruelly  clear  they 
all  came  out  now!) — ready  and  eager  to 
lay  the  responsibility  of  her  doings  and 
opinions  upon  somebody  else. 

“What  I say  is,”  Silence  answered, 
“that  if  your  husband  is  as  bad  as  you 
aver,  and  if  you  have  that  hatred  to  him 
which  you  profess  to  have,  there  is  no 
righteous  course  for  you  but  separation. 
But  you  must  not  wander  about  the  world 
as  you  propose.  Live  simply  and  quietly. 
Be  a real  mother,  and  take  care  of  your 
child.  You  can  never  be  quite  desolate 
with  a child.” 

Bella  shrugged  her  shoulders.  “You 
have  the  most  extraordinary  ideas ! But 
you  are  a good  woman — a very  good 
woman.  I shall  tell  mamma  so.  It 
shall  not  be  the  worse  for  you  to  have 
been  kind  to  me,  my  dear,”  she  added, 
with  a certain  touch  of  feeling,  and  then 
plunged  back  into  her  own  affairs,  which 
absorbed  her  so  entirely,  and  which  she 
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expected  every  one  else  to  be  absorbed  in 
too. 

Far  into  the  night  they  talked,  for  Mrs. 
Alexander  Thomson,  who  never  rose  ear- 
ly, was  accustomed  to  sit  up  late;  and, 
besides,  she  seemed  to  take  a certain  sat- 
isfaction in  discussing  her  misfortunes. 
It  was  like  a person  with  an  ugly  wound, 
or  a remarkably  severe  illness,  who  at 
last  comes  even  to  take  a sort  of  pride  in 
the  same.  The  self-respect,  the  reticence, 
the  silence  of  a broken  heart,  was  not  hers 
at  all,  though  unquestionably  she  had 
been  a cruelly  wronged  woman.  Taking 
advantage  of  her  folly,  worldliness,  and 
love  of  wealth  and  position,  her  husband's 
family  had  married  him  to  her,  just  to 
shift  from  themselves  the  burden  of  him 
—a  man  who,  as  she  truly  said,  “wanted 
a keeper"  rather  than  a wife.  She  had 
walked  into  the  snare  open-eyed,  but  it 
had  been  a snare  nevertheless ; and  Rod- 
erick, as  he  heard  her  revelations,  felt  his 
blood  boil  with  that  righteous  indigna- 
tion, that  instinctive  chivalry  in  defense 
of  the  injured  and  the  weak,  which  if  ev- 
ery strong  man  felt  as  he  ought  to  feel, 
there  would  be  no  need  for  feeble  women 
to  vex  the  world  with  clamors  about  their 
rights  or  their  wrongs.  The  truly  noble 
of  either  sex  never  care  to  put  forward 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

While  Bella  talked,  Roderick  and  his 
wife  were  almost  entirely  silent;  and 
when,  afterward,  day  after  day  passed  by, 
and  no  answer  came  to  the  telegram,  or  to 
a second,  which,  weary  of  waiting,  she 
sent  after  it,  still  they  made  as  few  com- 
ments as  possible  on  what  now  began  se- 
riously to  perplex  them  both. 

Mrs.  Thomson  did  not  seem  in  the  least 
perplexed.  She  made  herself  extremely 
comfortable,  without  much  regarding  the 
comfort  of  other  people,  exacted  a great 
deal  of  attendance,  and  amused  herself 
with  suggesting  many  luxuries  hitherto 
unknown  at  Blackhall. 

‘ No,  there's  no  fear  of  my  husband's 
coming  to  fetch  me,”  she  said  one  day,  in 
answer  to  a question  of  Roderick’s.  u He 
is  a Richerden  man  all  over — hates  the 
country;  would  never  face  a Highland 
pass  in  winter;  and  if  he  came,  he  would 
run  away  again.  You  haven’t  big  enough 
rooms  or  grand  enough  dinners  for  him. 
By-the-bye,  Blackhall  is  a rather  cold 
house.  Silence ; and  a little  gloomy,  you'll 
allow.  You  ought  to  keep  up  good  fires ; 
and,  I think,  if  I were  you,  I would  have 


entirely  new  curtains  and  carpets  before 
next  winter.” 

Silence  smiled.  It  was  one  of  the  nu- 
merous little  remarks  which  she  had  al- 
ready learned  quietly  to  smile  at  without 
showing  offense,  even  if  she  felt  any.  As 
days  sped  on,  the  constant  presence  of  an 
idle  woman  in  a busy  house,  a luxurious 
woman  in  a not  rich  house,  had,  to  say 
the  least,  its  difficulties.  The  master  did 
not  feel  them — his  wife  took  care  of  that; 
but  the  mistress  did.  Many  a time  would 
Roderick  notice  how  tired  she  looked ; and 
why  was  it  so  ? Had  she  not  Bella  tehelp 
her?  women  were  always  company  for 
one  another  at  home  while  the  men  were 
away.  His  wife's  only  answer  was  that 
silent  smile.  The  fact  that  her  guest  was 
his  sister  tied  her  tongue,  even  with  her 
own  husband. 

“ It  is  not  for  very  long,”  she  said  every 
morning  to  herself,  and  went  through  the 
day’s  work  as  well  as  she  could.  At  night 
she  would  often  creep  away,  leaving  the 
brother  and  sister  together,  and  mount  to 
the  attic  (which  Bella  had  insisted  should 
be  made  into  a nursery,  “because  there 
one  can't  hear  the  little  wretch  crying”), 
to  sit  with  the  child  on  her  lap — the  ugly, 
elfish,  troublesome  child,  doomed  to  dis- 
ease and  weakness  from  its  cradle — and 
wonder  with  an  agony  of  pity  how  it 
would  fight  through  life,  or  whether,  after 
all,  God's  mercy  might  not  be  best  shown 
by  taking  it  back  again  out  of  a world 
where  nobody  wanted  it,  and  into  which 
it  had  never  asked  to  be  bom.  A great 
mystery — which  none  can  solve. 

She  and  Bella  were  always  friendly, 
even  affectionate,  in  a sort  of  way;  but 
nevertheless  she  often  felt  weary,  so  wea- 
ry: like  a person  who  had  to  speak  all 
day  long  in  a foreign  tongue.  At  least 
such  was  the  moral  effect  of  her  sister's 
companionship.  The  two  women  might 
have  been  brought  up  in  two  hemispheres. 
Their  views  of  life  were  so  altogether  dif- 
ferent that  they  could  not  understand  one 
another's  language  at  all.  Still,  this  must 
be  borne  ; and  it  was  borne.  Things 
might  have  been  a great  deal  worse. 

Only  when  she  heard  her  husband's 
restless  call  for  her  all  over  the  house, 
and  noticed  a nervous  irritation  in  him 
whenever  he  was  left  long  alone  with  his 
sister,  Silence  began  to  wish  for  some  sign 
of  their  suspense  being  over.  Evidently 
both  mother  and  husband  had  discarded 
the  run-away  wife,  either  on  her  own  ac- 
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count  or  that  of  the  brother  with  whom 
she  had  taken  refuge. 

“We  row  in  the  same  boat  now,  Rody,” 
Bella  said  one  morning,  when  the  seventh 
day’s  post  had  gone  by.  “I  don’t  care;’ 
do  you  ? Clearly,  you  will  have  to  adopt 
us  as  waifs  and  strays,  both  me  and  the 
child.  I’ll  call  it  after  you,  ‘Roderica,’ 
or  perhaps  ‘ Silence.’  ” 

“No,  not  Silence,” he  answered,  hasti- 
ly. “I  beg  your  pardon,  but  there  can 
be  only  one  Silence  in  the  world  for  me,” 
taking  lovingly  his  wife’s  hand.  “Ad- 
vise with  her,  Bella ; she  will  be  sure  to 
suggest  the  wisest  and  best  thing.” 

But  when  the  sisters-in-law  talked 
things  over,  which  they  had  full  oppor- 
tunity of  doing,  for  a deep  fall  of  Christ- 
mas snow  shut  them  in,  and  made  Black- 
ball impregnable  even  to  more  coura- 
geous and  less  luxurious  folk  than  Mr. 
Alexander  Thomson,  they  came  to  no  sat- 
isfactory conclusions.  Though  strong  on 
the  question  of  her  wrongs  and  her  cor- 
responding rights,  Mrs.  Thomson  seemed 
to  have  a very  feeble  idea  of  her  duties. 
To  any  course  which  involved  the  slight- 
est trouble,  or  exertion,  or  self-denial,  she 
always  offered  innumerable  mild  but  in- 
surmountable objections. 

“ It’s  all  very  fine  to  tell  me  that  if  I 
cut  my  husband  adrift,  and  refuse  to  live 
with  him,  I can’t  expect  him  to  maintain 
me,  and  must  maintain  myself — how  can 
I maintain  myself  ? It  isn’t  genteel  for 
women  to  work,  and  it  isn’t  pleasant  ei- 
ther. You  talk  of  independence,  and  all 
that,  and  the  comfort  my  child  will  be  to 
me;  but  I don’t  like  children;  and  I’m 
sure,  Silence,  I shall  never  enjoy  being 
poor.  You  know” — she  glanced  round 
the  old-fashioned  room,  and  helped  her- 
self with  an  air  of  exemplary  condescen- 
sion to  the  best  dish  of  that  meal  which 
had  been  considered  dinner,  but  which 
she  always  called  lunch — “you,  my  dear, 
who  have  always  been  accustomed  to  that 
sort  of  thing,  may  find  it  easy,  but  I 
should  not.” 

“No,” said  Silence,  absently.  She  was 
thinking,  not  of  herself,  but  of  her  hus- 
band— of  his  long  hard-working  days 
spent  at  the  mill,  amidst  surroundings 
not  too  pleasant,  and  with  the  perpetual 
whir  of  machinery  in  his  ears;  and  to 
sensitive  organizations  incessant  noise  is 
of  itself  a torment  almost  indescribable, 
though  unexplainable  to  those  who  do 
not  understand  this.  He  did,  and  felt  it 


too,  yet  he  never  complained.  Even  now, 
as  Silence  watched  him  come  up  the  brae, 
with  somewhat  lagging  steps,  she  knew 
he  would  enter  with  a cheerful  face,  and 
when  he  had  “put  off  the  mechanic,  and 
put  on  the  gentleman,”  as  he  said,  laugh- 
ing, one  day  to  Bella,  be  his  own  tender 
self  to  both  of  them.  For  the  common 
notion  that  a man  may  justifiably  vent 
all  his  business  worries  on  his  women- 
kind  at  home  did  not  seem  as  yet  to  have 
occurred  to  Roderick  Jardine.  What- 
ever vexed  him  out-of-doors,  in-doors  he 
was  always  the  kind,  pleasant  master 
and  husband — always,  under  all  circum- 
stances, the  gentleman. 

“Yes,  I like  my  work,”  he  answered, 
when  his  sister  inquired  about  it,  which 
she  rarely  did,  evidently  considering  it  a 
topic  which  had  better  be  ignored.  ‘ 4 And 
I like  working.  Once,  Bell,  I was  a great 
idler,  but  she  has  cured  me  of  that.  If  I 
had  ten  thousand  a year  even,  I could 
never  be  idle  any  more.” 

Sitting  down  beside  his  wife,  he  leaned 
his  head  against  her — a tired  head  it  was 
— and  laid  on  hers  one  of  his  brown 
hands,  not  such  handsome  hands  as  they 
used  to  be  when  they  did  nothing.  She 
clasped  it  fondly,  though  she  said  not  a 
word ; she  too  was  not  given  to  complain- 
ing. Besides,  hard  as  things  were  both 
for  him  and  for  her,  to  see  him  thus,  doing 
cheerfully  what  he  did  not  like  (through 
all  his  tender  fictions  she  knew  he  could 
not  like  the  mill  very  much)  ; fighting 
with  hardships,  submitting  to  poverty,  and 
proudly  conquering  any  false  shame  about 
either;  taking  up  his  daily  burden  and 
carrying  it  without  a murmur  or  re- 
proach— she  felt — yes,  amidst  all  her  pain, 
she  felt  something  as  the  mediaeval  wom- 
en must  have  done — the  noble  ladies  who 
buckled  on  their  good  knights’  armor  and 
sent  them  forth  to  battle — to  live  or  die, 
as  God  willed,  but  never  to  be  conquered, 
never  ceasing  to  fight,  like  true  knights, 
to  their  last  breath. 

But  Bella  could  not  understand  this 
sort  of  thing  at  all.  She  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  raised  her  brows. 

“It’s  an  odd  taste,  Rody,  but  you  al- 
ways were  so  odd.  To  be  out  at  work  all 
day,  and  come  home  tired  and  dirty,  hun- 
gry and  cold,  and  then  say  you  ‘ like’  it ! — I 
wouldn’t  be  you  for  the  world,  nor  Silence 
either — shut  up  in  this  lonely  place  all  the 
year  round.  No  wonder  mamma  would 
not  come  to  Blackhall ; it  would  never 
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have  suited  her  at  all,”  and  Bella  laughed 
at  the  bare  idea.  “But  I ought  not  to 
find  fault  with  the  poor  old  house,  for  I 
may  have  to  come  down  to  it,  after  all. 
No  telegram  or  letter  ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Well,  don’t  look  so  grave  about  it. 
Plainly  they  have  all  cut  me,  left  me  to 
fall  back  upon  you.  Will  you  take  me 
in,  Rody  ? I’ll  sell  my  jewels — I brought 
a lot  with  me,  you  know — and  pay  you 
for  my  keep.  When  it’s  all  gone,  you 
can  turn  me  out  to  starve,  only  it  wouldn’t 
be  creditable  to  either  Thomsons  or  Jar- 
dines  if  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson  and  her 
baby  had  to  starve.” 

“What  nonsense  you  talk!”  said  Rod- 
erick, turning  away,  and  changing  the 
conversation  at  once. 

But  that  night,  when  the  household  was 
all  gone  to  bed,  and  they  three  sat  over 
the  fire,  listening  to  the  wind  howling  and 
the  sleet  pattering  against  the  panes,  he 
resumed  the  subject,  and,  somewhat  to  Si- 
lence’s surprise,  began  very  tenderly,  but 
with  unmistakable  decision,  to  arrange 
what  his  sister  should  do.  His  arrange- 
ment it  was — not  his  wife’s— as  he  plainly 
said,  thereby  taking  from  her  the  weight 
of  a difficult  and  painful  thing. 

“ I will  not  promise  to  keep  you  always, 
Bella,  for  I think  husband  and  wife  are 
better  left  alone  together;  but  we  shall 
not  turn  you  out,  my  poor  girl,  whatever 
comes,”  said  he,  laying  a brotherly  hand 
on  Bella’s  shoulder.  “ The  little  we  have 
— you  see  how  little  it  is — you  shall  share 
till  something  can  be  arranged  between 
you  and  your  husband.  Then,  with  what 
you  have  of  your  own — my  mother  will 
surely  pay  it  over  to  you — we  will  find 
you  a home  close  by  us,  in  the  manse, 
perhaps,  where  I heard  to-day  there  are 
two  vacant  rooms.” 

“What!  to  be  shut  up  in  a miserable 
country  lodging,  with  only  baby  and 
nurse!  Dreadful.” 

“ Not  quite  so  dreadful  as  your  other  al- 
ternative— starving.  And,  Bella,  we  must 
look  things  in  the  face.  If  you  have  no 
marriage  settlement,  and  my  mother  keeps 
her  money  in  her  own  hands  during  her 
lifetime,  and  both  she  and  your  husband 
cast  you  off,  you  have  only  your  brother 
to  fall  back  upon.  I am  not  rich  now, 
you  know  that;  but  you  know  also  that, 
rich  or  poor,  I should  never  let  my  sister 
‘starve.’” 

“No,  a thousand  times,  no!”  cried  Si- 


lence, taking  her  hand — for  Bella,  seeing 
this  was  no  joking  matter,  had  suddenly 
taken  fright,  and,  as  usual,  burst  into  tears. 
“It  may  not  come  to  that;  but  if  it  does, 
believe  me,  poverty  is  not  so  bad  as  it 
seems.  You  shall  never  want  for  love. 
You  will  live  close  beside  us;  our  home 
will  be  open  to  you;  and  the  child — the 
children”  (in  a timid  whisper)  “shall  grow 
up  together.  Oh,  we  shall  be  very  happy, 
never  fear.” 

‘ ‘ No,  no ; I should  be  miserable.  ” And 
she  sobbed  and  moaned,  and  talked  of 
“cruelty,”  “hard  usage,”  wished  she  was 
“dead  and  out  of  the  way” — the  usual  bit- 
ter outcries  against  fate  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing made  their  own  fate  what  it  is,  have 
not  the  strength  to  bear  it. 

Deeply  grieved,  and  not  a little  wound- 
ed, Roderick  sat  beside  his  sister,  his  wife 
not  interfering — who  could  interfere? — 
till  her  misery  had  a little  subsided,  and 
then  said,  quietly: 

“ Now,  we  will  speak  no  more  to-night; 
but  to-morrow  I will  consult  a lawyer,  and 
find  out  the  right  and  wrong  of  the  case, 
and  your  exact  position  with  regard  to 
your  husband.  Will  that  do  ?” 

“No,  no,”  she  said.  “ Don’t  be  in  such 
a hurry.  Wait  till  I make  up  my  mind. 
It’s  so  difficult  to  make  up  one’s  mind  al- 
ways. Money  isn’t  everything,  as  Silence 
says,  but  I never  had  her  enthusiasm  for 
poverty.  And  the  drink — which  to  her 
is  such  a horror — why,  we’re  used  to  it  at 
Richerden.  Alexander  Thomson  isn’t  the 
only  drunkard  in  Scotland.  If  I could 
but  put  up  with  him  a little  longer !” 

Both  Roderick  and  his  wife  looked  ex- 
ceeding surprised.  They  made  no  re- 
mark— they  always  had  carefully  avoided 
making  any  remarks  to  Bella  about  her 
husband.  But  when  she  was  gone,  and 
they  stood  alone  together  over  the  dying 
fire,  they  spoke  of  her  with  a pity  deeper 
than  either  had  ever  yet  expressed. 

“ Mark  my  words— she  will  go  back  to 
him  yet.  Do  you  think,  my  wife,  she 
would  be  right,  or  wrong  ?” 

“Wrong!”  was  the  answer,  clear  and 
firm. 

“Why?” 

‘ ‘ Because  she  will  do  it  neither  for  love, 
nor  duty,  nor  even  pity,  but  only  for  ex- 
pediency. Think!  the  horror  of  a mar- 
ried life  begun  and  continued  for  the  sake 
of  expediency !” 

Silence  looked  up  in  her  husband's  face 
— her  husband  whom  she  was  ready  to  live 
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for,  however  hard  a life,  ready  to  die  for, 
and  he  knew  it. 

“You  are  right,”  he  said.  “And  yet 
both  erred — both  ought  to  suffer.” 

“But  not  more  than  they.  And  the 
sins  of  the  parents  shall  be  visited  on  the 
children  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.”  She  spoke  in  a low,  solemn 
voice.  “ I told  her  once,  and  I shall  tell 
her  again,  if  she  asks  me,  that  she  who 
makes  a bad  man  the  father  of  her  chil- 
dren is  little  better  than  a murderess.” 

“Poor  Bella — poor  Bella!”  said  the 
brother,  mournfully ; but  he  did  not  gain- 
say a single  word. 

Bella,  however,  did  not  seem  at  all  to 
deserve  or  to  desire  the  epithet  “poor.” 
She  appeared  at  breakfast  next  morning 
in  the  best  of  spirits,  nor  did  she  fall  into 
her  usual  half  hour  of  despondency  after 
the  post  went  by.  She  watched  the  weath- 
er with  a slight  anxiety,  but  that  was  all. 
She  even  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
Blackhall  affairs,  and  especially  in  an  in- 
vitation for  New-Year’s  Eve  at  Syming- 
ton, which  her  brother  and  sister  were 
discussing  together. 

“Of  course  you  will  go, and  take  me 
with  you?  I had  no  idea,  Silence,  that 
you  had  such  grand  friends!  Do  you 
often  see  them  ?” 

“ Not  very  often.  It  is  a good  way  to 
walk,  and  besides — ” 

“ Walk!  You  don’t  mean  to  say  your 
husband  lets  you  walk  ?” 

A sharp  quiver  of  pain  passed  over 
Roderick’s  face.  “I  let  her,  as  I am 
obliged  to  let  her  do  many  things  which 
cut  me  to  the  heart,  but  we  bear  them. 
Bella,  when  you  and  I were  children,  we 
had  no  need  to  think  of  money ; now  we 
have — at  least  I have.  If  I hired  a car- 
riage, and  took  my  wife  and  you  to  Sy- 
mington, it  would  cost  me  fifteen  shil- 
lings, and  my  earnings  are  just  two 
pounds  a week.  Now,  you  see?  Let  us 
say  no  more.” 

They  did  not,  for  Bella  afterward  own- 
ed to  being  “quite  frightened”  by  her 
brother’s  manner;  but  several  times  that 
morning  she  fell  into  brown -studies,  as  if 
something  was  secretly  vexing  her,  and 
in  the  afternoon  was  suddenly  missing  for 
an  hour,  having  gone  herself — “for  the 
good  of  her  health,”  she  said — to  the  vil- 
lage, and,  as  by  mere  chance  they  after- 
ward discovered,  to  the  post-office. 

Had  she,  after  refusing  so  often,  at  last 
written  to  her  mother  ? They  did  not  like 


to  ask,  and  she  did  not  tell ; but  being  not 
at  all  of  a reticent  nature,  she  soon  betray- 
ed that  something  was  on  her  mind.  For 
three  days  after  that  she  was  in  a restless, 
slightly  irritable  condition,  very  difficult 
to  please,  in  trifles,  and  noticing  more  than 
ever,  in  that  annoyingly  condescending 
way  she  had,  the  weak  points  of  the  estab- 
lishment. 

“And  so  Cousin  Silence  left  you  the 
house  just  as  it  stands,  my  dear?  as  it 
must  have  been  in  papa’s  time,  of  course  ? 
Well,  no  wonder  mamma  did  not  care  for 
it.  Such  poky  rooms,  such  shabby  old 
furniture!  In  your  place  I would  have 
turned  out  every  stick  of  it,  and  refurnish- 
ed it  from  top  to  bottom.  But  you  can  do 
this  by-and-by,  if  you  stay  here.” 

“ I have  no  wish  to  go.” 

“ Probably  not,  a quiet  soul  like  you ; it 
suits  you  exactly.  But  my  brother,  you 
surely  would  not  keep  him  shut  up  all  his 
days  at  Blackhall,  he  who  would  be  an  or- 
nament in  any  society  ? Do  think  better 
of  it.  Poke  him  up,  make  him  push  him- 
self forward  in  the  world  and  get  rich — 
there’s  nothing  like  money,  after  all.  If 
mamma  saw  him  well  off,  so  that  he  could 
come  back  to  Richerden,  and  live  in  good 
Richerden  style,  such  as  we  have  all  of  us 
been  brought  up  to,  she  might  forgive 
him ; who  knows  ?” 

“Who  knows?”  repeated  Silence,  as- 
senting. She  would  have  been  amused, 
but  for  the  sting  which  Bella’s  most  good- 
natured  words  often  carried.  She  did  not 
mean  it;  it  was  simply  that  she  could  not 
understand. 

“Just  think  of  what  I say,”  continued 
Mrs.  Thomson,  as  she  gazed  lazily  out  of 
the  window,  down  the  winding  glen,  at 
the  end  of  which  curled  upward,  in  a 
fairy-like  pillar,  the  smoke  of  the  mill. 

* 4 1 wonder  you  can  endure  the  sight  of  it 
— that  horrid  place  where  Rody  works  all 
day,  Rody  that  used  to  be  such  a gentle- 
man.” 

“ He  is  a gentleman !”  said  the  young 
wife,  with  a flash  of  the  eye.  “And  I do 
not  dislike — I like  the  mill.  It  has  help- 
ed to  make  him  what  he  is,  and  show  him 
what  he  could  do ; and  he  does  it,  does  it 
cheerfully,  for  me.  Bella,  if  I die — and  I 
may  die,  who  can  tell  ? this  spring” — with 
a sudden  appeal  from  her  eyes  to  this 
woman,  so  unlike  herself,  but  yet  a wom- 
an— “if  I die,  remember  we  were  perfect- 
ly happy,  my  husband  and  I.  We  never 
have  regretted  anything,  never  shall  re- 
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gret  anything,  except  perhaps  that  his 
mother — I always  feel  so  for  mothers. ” 

Her  voice  broke  with  emotion,  but  it 
was  an  emotion  quite  thrown  away.  Bel* 
la  scarcely  heard  what  her  sister-in-law 


and  two  liveried  footmen  behind,  coming' 
slowly  up  to  the  door. 

4 • It  is!  it  is  our  carriage ! Perhaps  she 
has  come  herself,  poor  dear  mamma ! I 
did  not  tell  you,  my  dear,  but  I wrote  to 


I WONDER  YOU  CAN  ENDURE  THE  SIGHT  0*  IT. 


mamma,  and  said,  if  she  thought  it  best, 
I would  come  home.  And  I suppose  she 
has  sent  for  me.  Look  there!  look  there! 
No,  it  is  not  mamma — oh,  God  help  me! 
it  is  my  husband/’ 

Horror,  disgust,  despair,  were,  written 
on  every  feature  of  her  face,  as  she  watch- 
ed Mr.  Alexander  Thomson  descend,  lean- 
ing on  his  two  footmen,  and  in  a loud, 
imperious  voice  inquire  “ if  Mrs.  Thomson 
were  here.”  How  she  shuddered,  the  mis- 
erable woman  who  had  not  had  strength 


was  saying.  She  sat  listening,  m she  had 
listened  a good  many  times  the  last  few 
day*,  to  any  sound  outside. 

“Hark!  What  is  that?  Carriage 
wheels  r 

“Possibly.  We  do  have  visitors  some- 
time#, even  here/’  said  Silence,  with  a 
anile. 

But  Bella  heeded  her  not.  She  ran  to 
the  window,  and  watched,  in  a tremor  of 
anxiety,  the  arrival:  a large  handsome 
carriage,  with  post-horses  and  postilion, 
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to  free  herself  from  her  misery.  But  this 
was  its  last  outcry.  In  another  minute 
her  worldly  upbringing,  her  love  of  ease 
and  luxury,  and  a certain  pride  to  preserve 
appearances,  asserted  their  sway. 

“ Yes,  that  is  our  carriage;  isn’t  it  a 
nice  one  ? And  he  has  brought  it  to  fetch 
me.  Well,  he  is  not  so  bad,  after  all.  I 
suppose  he  wants  to  get  me  back  in  time 
for  the  New- Year:  the  Thomsons  always 
have  a grand  family  gathering  at  the 
New- Year.  They  are  a highly  respect- 
able family,  and  in  an  exceedingly  good 
position,  I assure  you,  my  dear,”  added 
she,  with  a mixture  of  haughtiness  and 
deprecation,  as  if  she  thought  her  sister 
would  blame  her.  But  Silence  merely 
said, 

“ Shall  I go  and  receive  your  husband, 
or  will  you  ?” 

“You.  No;  perhaps  I had  better  do  it 
myself.  Send  him  in  here;  I’ll  manage 
my  own  affairs.” 

And  she  did  manage  them— how  was 
never  accurately  known.  But  half  an 
hour  afterward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Thomson  were  seen  sitting  together  on 
the  drawing-room  sofa,  as  comfortable  as 
if  they  had  never  been  separated. 

And  most  likely  half  the  world  would 
say  the  wife  was  quite  right  in  thus  ful- 
filling to  the  letter  her  marriage  vow, 
condoning  everything,  shutting  her  eyes 
to  everything,  making  believe  that  wrong 
was  right,  and  going  back  in  the  most  re- 
spectable manner  to  her  husband’s  house, 
there  to  sustain  the  character  of  a blame- 
less British  matron.  She  did  it  “for  the 
best,”  as  many  women  would  argue,  or 
“for  the  sake  of  the  child, ’’which  is  the 
argument  of  hundreds  more,  who  deliber- 
ately continue  in  wealthy  dishonor;  for 
what  dishonor  can  be  worse  than  mar- 
riage without  respect  and  without  love  ? 

But,  as  the  proverb  says,  Bella  had 
“made  her  bed,  and  must  lie  on  it.”  No- 
body had  a right  to  interfere  or  advise. 
Silence  never  attempted  to  do  either.  She 
sat  with  the  child  in  her  lap,  the  poor  pit- 
iful little  creature  whom  she  had  grown 
fond  of,  and  was  almost  sorry  to  lose,  till 
she  was  sent  for  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  then,  to  make  things  less  difficult,  she 
entered  with  baby  in  her  arms. 

Its  father  civilly  noticed  it  and  her, 
and  there  was  a slight  gleam  of  pleasure 
in  his  dull  fishy  eyes,  as  if  he  were  proud, 
after  a fashion,  of  his  good-looking,  clever 
wife,  and  of  his  new  paternal  dignity. 


“Nice  little  thing!  And  Mrs.  Thom- 
son tells  me  you  have  been  so  kind  to 
it  and  to  her,  Mrs.  Jardine.  Accept  my 
thanks — my  very  best  thanks.  It  was 
quite  a good  idea  of  my  wife’s,  this — thi£ 
coming  to  you  for  change  of  air.” 

“Yes,  Blackball  is  an  exceedingly 
healthy  place,”  said  Bella,  with  a laugh — 
her  old  careless  laugh.  If  there  was  a 
ring  of  mockery,  even  contempt,  in  it,  the 
man  was  too  dull  to  find  it  out.  He  eyed 
her  with  extreme  respect — nay,  admira- 
tion— and  put  his  arm  round  her  waist 
with  a pompous  demonstrativeness,  as  if 
to  prove  to  all  the  world  what  an  exceed- 
ingly happy  couple  they  were. 

The  tragedy  had  melted  into  genteel 
comedy,  nay,  almost  into  broad  farce, 
were  it  not  for  the  slender  line  that  so 
often  is  drawn  between  the  ludicrous  and 
the  ghastly. 

“ I suppose  we  had  better  leave  at  once. 
By  changing  horses  we  shall  post  fast 
enough  to  reach  home  to-night,  and  go  to 
your  father’s  on  New-Year’s  Eve,”  said 
Bella,  hurriedly.  “So,  my  dear  Silence, 
we  won’t  wait  till  my  brother  comes 
home.  Mr.  Thomson  is  decent  enough 
now,”  she  added,  in  a whisper,  “but  by- 
and-by,  after  dinner — I don’t  want  Rody 
to  see  him  after  dinner.  We  shall  post 
all  the  way,”  she  said  aloud,  “and  by 
midnight  we  shall  be  at  home.  ” 

“ Where  I hope  soon  to  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  Mrs.  Jardine,”  continued 
Mr.  Thomson,  with  ponderous  politeness. 
“ Assure  your  husband  that  he  will  be  al- 
ways welcome  at  our  place,  and  I'll  give 
him  the  best  glass  of  wine,  or  whiskey  if 
he  likes  it,  to  be  found  in  all  Scotland. 
And — and — ” 

“ Come  away,  Silence.  I’ll  get  my 
things  ready,  and  the  child’s,  in  ten  min- 
utes. Make  haste.” 

But  even  when  the  two  sisters  were 
alone  together,  both  carefully  avoided 
any  confidential  word.  Bella  made  no 
explanation,  and  never  named  her  hus- 
band but  once,  when  Silence  proposed  to 
go  down  and  give  him  some  refresh- 
ment. 

“Oh,  he  has  taken  care  of  himself  al- 
ready; trust  him  for  that.  He  always 
takes  care  of  himself.  Why,  my  dear,  if 
there  is  one  creature  in  the  world  whom 
that  man  never  forgets,  it  is  Alexander 
Thomson.” 

No  answer.  None  was  possible.  And 
Bella  kept  up  her  hard,  gay,  reckless  man- 
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very  last  minute,  when  she  saw  its  aunt 
pre*?*  a last  tender  kiss  cm  the  poor  little 
pinched- up  face,  the  woman  in  her  could 
not  help  showing:  itself,  even  through 


your  own  f'  said  she.  pressing  her  sister’s 
hand,  44  You  have  been  very  kind  to  me 
and  mine,  and  always  would  have  been ; I 
know  that.  But  it  s better  as  it  is.  I 
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couldn’t  stand  poverty.  I always  did  en- 
joy life,  and  I always  must.  He  is  in 
very  good  circumstances,  and  he  promises 
me  I shall  have  everything  I can  wish  for. 
So  good-by,  Silence ; I suppose  nobody  is 
ever  very  happy,  except  you !” 

Bella  went  down  stairs,  the  other  fol- 
lowing and  accepting  mutely  her  volumi- 
nous public  thanks  for  the  “great  kind- 
ness” she  had  received,  and  how  she  hoped 
to  come  again  soon  to  Blackball. 

“And,  my  dear,  mind  you  clear  out  by 
then  all  Cousin  Silence’s  old  sticks,  and 
have  the  house  thoroughly  done  up,  mod- 
ern fashion.  There  is  a man  at  Richer- 
den  who  will  do  it  well ; Rody  knows  him. 
By-the-bye,  tell  Rody”  — she  turned  a 
shade  paler,  and  her  lip  quivered  for  a 
moment.  “No,  tell  him  nothing;  he 
won’t  care ! He  will  be  only  too  glad  to 
find  his  house  empty,  and  have  his  wife 
all  to  himself  — some  husbands  are. 
Come,  Mr.  Thomson” — she  always  called 
him  Mr.  Thomson — “if  we  don’t  make 
haste,  we  shall  be  benighted,  and  you 
will  have  to  dine  in  some  horrid  road- 
side inn,  which  you  know  you  couldn't 
stand  upon  any  account.  Good-by,  Si- 
lence; a thousand  thanks,  and  a happy 
New -Year!  It's  close  at  hand  now.  I 
suppose  I shall  dance  the  old  year  out 
and  the  new  year  in,  as  usual,  at  the 
Thomsons’  house.  Ta-ta ! good-by !” 

She  kissed  her  hand  out  of  the  carriage 
window,  and  thus,  in  the  most  common- 
place and  cheerful  manner,  departed  with 
her  husband,  as  if  there  had  never  come 
a cloud  between  them,  and  as  if  he  were 
the  best  husband  in  the  world.  Not  a 
poetical  or  dramatic  denouement  certain- 
ly, but  scarcely  unnatural — to  her.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  have,  and  must 
have,  their  good  things  in  this  life.  She 
found  them  once  more  about  her,  and 
possibly  they  satisfied  her;  at  any  rate 
she  could  not  do  without  them. 

But  young  Mrs.  Jardine,  poor  all  her 
days,  a poor  man's  wife  this  day,  with  lit- 
tle prospect  of  ever  being  anything  else, 
as  she  saw  that  splendid  carriage  drive 
away,  felt  almost  as  sad  at  heart  as  if  she 
had  been  watching  her  sister-in-law’s  fu- 
neral. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

When  Roderick  found  his  sister  had 
gone,  gone  without  even  waiting  to  say 
to  him,  “Good-by,  and  thank  you,”  he 
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looked  grieved,  but  neither  surprised  nor 
angry. 

“We  will  not  judge  her,”  was  all  he 
said.  “We  ought  not — we  that  are  so 
happy.” 

“But  there  is  something  beyond  both 
happiness  and  misery — the  question  of 
right  and  wrong.” 

“Nevertheless,  I still  say,  ‘Judge  not, 
that  ye  be  not  judged,’  especially  in  a 
question  of  husband  and  wife.  Each  in- 
dividual case  has  its  different  aspect, 
which  no  outsider  can  quite  understand. 
My  darling,  let  us  say  no  more  about 
it.” 

And  she  knew  by  his  manner  that  he 
was  determined  to  say  no  more  about  it ; 
so,  being  a wise  woman,  she  also  held  her 
tongue. 

But  all  that  evening  they  seemed  to 
breathe  freer — certainly  he  did  — thor- 
oughly enjoying  the  empty  house  and  the 
quiet  fireside,  where  there  was  no  need 
to  make  conversation,  but  the  two  sat  to- 
gether in  the  sweet  unreserve  and  com- 
plete rest  of  married  life,  as  free  as  being 
alone,  and  yet  without  any  of  the  dreari- 
ness of  solitude. 

“Nevertheless,  I mean  you  to  go  out 
into  ‘the  world’  to-morrow  night,”  said 
Silence.  “Have  you  forgotten  the  din- 
ner at  Symington  ?” 

This  was  the  New-Year's  Eve  party 
which  they  had  discussed  before  Bella, 
and  which  Silence  had  urged  him  to  ac- 
cept, as  it  was  half  pleasure,  half  business. 
A certain  “ man  of  letters”  (good  old-fash- 
ioned words,  and  very  appropriate  in  this 
case,  as  contradistinguished  from  “man 
of  genius”)  who  had  talked  much  with 
Roderick  at  the  first  dinner  had  been  rash 
enough  to  express  a wish  to  see  the  re- 
jected novel — now  lying,  forlorn  and 
dust-enshrouded,  on  the  top  shelf  of  the 
old  oaken  press.  Silence  made  her  hus- 
band lift  it  down,  and  watched  his  eye 
brighten  as  he  turned  it  over. 

“ ‘ Nothing  venture,  nothing  win,’  ” said 
she,  as  she  re-arranged  it  tenderly  and  tied 
it  up  afresh.  “As  you  say  in  this  very 
book,  dear,  * Take  the  world  at  its  best, 
and  it  will  not  give  you  its  worst ; believe 
in  it,  and  it  will  believe  in  you.’  ” 

“To  convict  me  out  of  my  own  mouth, 
you  traitor,”  said  he,  laughing.  He  had 
been  half  inclined  to  hide  his  head  at 
home,  having  grown  very  weary  of  late, 
in  body  and  mind,  but  the  light  in  his 
wife's  eyes  lit  up  his  own  courage  once 
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more — he  consented  to  do  as  she  wished. 
“ But  you,  my  darling  t” 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  you.  I 
have  plenty  to  do  at  home.” 

“Only  too  much,”  said  he,  sighing. 
“Tell  me  honestly,  was  your  visitor  a 
trouble  to  you  ?” 

“Yes;  in  some  ways.  But  she  could 
not  help  it,  and  I did  not  mind.” 

“ Why  did  you  not  tell  me  ?” 

She  smiled  in  his  face,  with  that  half 
playful,  half  tender,  yet  wholly  deter- 
mined look  she  had  at  times.  “Roder- 
ick, if  you  think  I shall  inform  you  of  all 
my  little  household  affairs — you,  a man, 
with  quite  enough  cares  of  your  own — 
you  are  greatly  mistaken ; I never  shall. 
We  will  have  fair  division  of  labor:  you 
the  bread-winner,  I the  bread-dispenser. 
Did  you  not  once  tell  me  ‘ lady’  was  a Sax- 
on word,  and  meant  ‘ loaf-giver1  ? which 
implies  that  the  wife  should  manage  the 
house  and  take  care  of  the,  money.  I in- 
tend to  do  it.  I can't  do  your  work,  but 
I should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I could 
not  do  my  own,  without  laying  the  bur- 
den of  it  upon  you,  who  are — slightly  in- 
capable.” 

Roderick  laughed  outright.  “My 
queen! — as  I used  to  call  you — you  are 
beginning  to  govern  in  good  earnest. 
But  your  husband  is  not  afraid.” 

“He  need  not  be,” she  said,  softly,  tak- 
ing his  hand  and  kissing  it.  “He  will 
always  be  stronger  and  wiser  than  I,  in 
his  own  way.  And  now  go  to  your  grand 
dinner  at  Symington.” 

Though  he  had  not  liked  going,  when 
he  really  was  there  Roderick  found  he 
liked  it  very  much.  He  had  always  been 
that  best  type  of  his  sex — a man  whom 
men  appreciate,  even  as  the  woman  'whom 
women  are  fond  of  is  certainly  the  noblest 
kind  of  woman.  And  now  that,  his  fate 
settled,  his  wife  chosen,  his  home  made, 
he  took  his  place  among  men  as  a man 
and  a citizen,  ready  to  help  on  in  the 
world's  work,  without  doubts  or  draw- 
backs, he  found  his  position  both  pleasant 
and  honorable.  Sure  of  it  and  of  him- 
self, and  finding  himself  among  people 
who  evidently  neither  knew  nor  cared 
how  much  he  had  a year,  and  whether  he 
kept  two  servants  or  twenty,  the  young 
man's  spirits  rose,  and  he  enjoyed  himself 
heartily — so  heartily  that  it  was  not  until 
Lady  Symington  said  something  to  him 
about  a New-Year's  gift  to  his  wife  that  he 
remembered  what  night  it  was,  and  how 
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Silence  was  sitting  alone  at  home.  All 
the  party  were  to  wait  up  together,  Scotch 
fashion,  to  see  “the  old  year  out  and  the 
new  year  in,”  but  he  hastily  made  his 
adieux,  and  walked  off,  rather  vexed  with 
himself,  and  yet  not  much,  since  he  had 
good  news  to  bring  home.  And  he  knew 
his  wife  was  not  one  of  those  foolish 
women  who  exact  endless  outside  observ- 
ances ; she  was  content  to  lie  safe  in  his 
heart,  knowing  that  she  was  as  complete- 
ly a part  of  himself  as  that  true  heart 
which  went  on  silently  beating,  keeping 
fresh  all  the  springs  of  life,  whether  he 
ever  noticed  it  or  not. 

Walking  rapidly  through  the  star-lit 
night,  strangely  mild  and  still,  as  often 
happens  on  New-Year's  Eve,  just  as  though 
nature  took  a pleasure  in  this  motionless 
watch  over  the  old  year  that  “lies  a-dy- 
ing,”  Roderick  felt  a softness  almost  like 
spring  in  the  air.  It  seemed  to  stir  all 
his  young  blood — he,  with  life  all  before 
him  to  will  and  to  do.  And  some  of  the 
talk  that  night  had  given  him  a renewed 
impulse  both  as  to  will  and  deed. 

“ I must  tell  her  at  once.  I know  she 
will  approve  of  it,”  said  he  to  himself. 

“ It”  was  an  idea  started  by  the  kindly 
“man  of  letters” — that  did  Mr.  Jardine’s 
imaginative  writing  fail,  there  was  a sub- 
ject very  popular  just  now,  and  likely 
to  attract  attention,  which,  with  a little 
pains,  he  might  examine,  read  up  for, 
and  write  about,  so  as  to  make  an  excel- 
lent quarterly  article,  sure  of  at  least  a 
moderate  audience.  The  first  step  on  the 
ladder,  which  if  taken  cautiously  and 
firmly,  might  lead  him,  either  by  litera- 
ture or  politics,  or  both,  to  the  very  top. 

“ * Fain  would  I climb,  but  that  I fear  to  fall.' 
Only  she  will  never  say  to  me, 

* If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  do  not  climb  at  all’ 

She  would  keep  my  heart  up  so  that  I 
could  not  fall.  Bless  her ! I am  sure  of 
that.” 

So  thinking,  he  came  to  his  own  door, 
stepping  lightly  across  the  grassy  lawn, 
half  in  boyish  mischief  to  look  in  at  the 
parlor  window — she  liked  to  keep  her 
light  visible — and  see  what  his  wife  was 
doing  now  the  household  had  all  gone  to 
bed. 

Sitting  quietly  and  alone,  beside  her  a 
pretty  box  of  sandal-wood,  which  looked 
like  a present,  for  it  had  a Christmas  card 
on  the  top,  she  was  emptying  it,  layer  aft- 
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er  layer,  and  spreading  its  contents  on 
her  lap.  Only  little  clothes — the  “little 
clothes1’  that  women  and  mothers  think 
the  prettiest  in  all  the  world.  One  after 
the  other  she  unfolded  them,  putting  her 
fingers  through  the  tiny  empty  sleeves, 
looking  at  them  admiringly,  smilingly, 
and  yet  again  with  a strange  sadness.  All 
at  once  Roderick  called  to  mind  what  Lady 
Symington  had  said  to  him,  and  her  tone 
of  saying  it ; he  had  been  full  of  his  own 
affairs  just  then,  and  not  noticed  much 
else;  but  now,  as  he  slipped  quietly  in- 
doors, and  kneeling  down  beside  his  wife, 
helped  her  to  examine  her  New-Year’s 
gift  — man  as  he  was — it  touched  him 
deeply. 

“And  the  little  fellow  only  lived  seven 
years,  yet  his  mother  has  remembered 
him  all  this  while  I Poor  Lady  Syming- 
ton!” 

He  said  it  with  a curious  awe,  as  with 
his  slightly  awkward  fingers  he  helped 
his  wife  to  refold  the  wonderful  little 
garments,  and  replace  them,  as  they  had 
lain,  untouched,  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Then  they  put  the  box  away  and  sat  down 
by  the  fire,  hand  in  hand;  and  he  told 
her  of  all  his  new  hopes,  new  ambitions 
— the  life  that  somehow  seemed  opening 
before  him,  if  only  he  had  strength  to 
carry  it  out. 

“I  shall  do  nothing  rashly.  * Author- 
ship,’ they  say,  ‘is  a capital  staff,  but  a 
very  bad  crutch.’  I shall  stick  to  the 
mill  at  present.  But  you  were  right  to 
send  me  away  to-night.  It  does  me  good 
to  have  something  beyond  the  mill,  to 
mix  with  men  and  feel  myself  one  of 
them,  with  life  all  before  me,  and  power 
to  do  my  work  in  it,  with  what  poor  old 
Tommy  Moore  calls,  conceitedly, 

“‘The  mind  that  bums  within  me, 

And  pure  smiles  from  thee  at  home.’” 

That  quiet  home  smile,  serene  and  pure, 
it  beamed  upon  him  now ; and  his  whole 
heart  was  satisfied. 

“This  is  the  first  New-Year  we  ever 
spent  together,  my  wife.  Shall  we  go 
outside  and  greet  it  in  the  open  air,  as  is 
our  Scotch  fashion?  My  father  always 
did  so — and  my  mother  too — my  poor 
mother!”  he  sighed.  “I  wonder  wheth- 
er Bella’s  being  with  us  will  do  good  or 
harm — whether  they  will  be  thinking  of 
me  just  now?  We  always  had  a grand 
family  gathering  at  Hogmanay — my  two 
elder  sisters,  their  husbands  and  children. 


They  never  cared  for  me  much ; I was  a 
mere  boy  when  they  married.  Still,  to 
have  quite  forsaken  me!  Well,  well,  I 
wish  them  all  a happy  New-Year — my 
‘ ain  folk,’  as  we  say  in  Scotland.” 

Silence  had  no  “ain  folk” — only  two 
far-away  graves — but  she  had  her  hus- 
band. He  and  she  walked  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  hall  door,  talking  of  this 
and  that,  and  especially  of  his  work  in 
the  future,  which  seemed  already  to  have 
taken  a strong  hold  on  his  imagination, 
till  in  the  dead  stillness  the  distant  stable 
clock  at  Symington  was  heard  beginning 
to  strike  twelve. 

Until  then  there  had  not  been  a breath 
stirring,  the  night  was  so  wonderfully 
calm  and  mild,  and  dusk  rather  than 
dark ; the  half-moon,  slowly  sloping  west- 
ward behind  the  house,  still  showed  faint- 
ly the  belt  of  trees  round  the  lawn,  and 
even  the  dim  outline  of  the  distaut  hills. 
Above,  the  sky  .was  parsemi — no  English 
word  expresses  it — with  myriads  of  stars. 
When  the  last  stroke  of  the  clock  ceased, 
there  seemed  to  descend  from  it,  right 
down  from  these  mysterious  stars,  a sough 
of  wind,  equally  mysterious.  It  rustled 
through  the  tree-tops,  wandered  round 
the  house,  and  then  passed  away  into 
stillness,  almost  like  a living  tiling. 

“ Listen,  listen,  Roderick!” 

“It  is  the  sough  of  the  air — the  old 
year’s  last  breath.  I have  often  noticed 
it,  and  heard  other  people  notice  it  too. 
And  now — our  new  year  is  begun.  May 
it  be  a very  happy  one  to  you — to  us — my 
darling !” 

He  kissed  her,  and  then  seeing  how 
mute  and  passive  she  was,  made  a little 
innocent  joke  about  not  being  able  to  add 
the  usual  Scotch  wish  of  “a  happy  new 
year,  and  a man  afore  the  end  on’t,”  be- 
cause she  had  already  got  her  “man,”  and 
must  make  the  best  of  him,  bad  as  he  was, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

“Which  is  such  a long  way  off,  my 
love.  Quite  alarming.  Only  to  think 
that  thirty,  forty,  even  fifty  years  hence, 
you  and  I may  be  standing — two  old  peo- 
ple, old  and  gray-headed — under  these 
very  stars.  I remember  looking  up  at 
them  this  time  last  year,  and  thinking  of 
you,  and  wondering  if  we  should  ever  be 
married.  ” 

‘ ‘ You  were  ‘ in  love’  with  me  then ; you 
love  me  now ; and  you  will  love  me  even 
when  I am  ‘ old  and  gray -headed'  as  you 
say.  I shall  love  you,  Roderick,  even 
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when  you  are  an  elderly  gentleman, 
and — not  handsome  at  all.  Nothing  on 
earth  could  ever  part  us— nothing— noth- 
ing—" 

* ‘ What  is  wrong,  dear  ? Are  you  cold  ? 
We  will  go  in.” 

“ No — wait — just  one  minute.” 

He  wrapped  her  closely  in  his  plaid,  and 
she  nestled  in  his  arms;  but  still  kept  gaz- 
ing up,  far  up,  into  that  mystic  floor  of 
heaven,  which,  though  we  see  it  every 
night  of  our  lives,  never  loses  its  wonder, 
glory,  and  beauty. 

“I  should  like  to  live  to  be  an  old 
woman — I should  like  us  both  to  be  old, 
and  yet  love  one  another  as  dearly  as 
when  we  were  young.  It  makes  one  feel 
immortal,  this  love:  I should  like,  as  you 
say,  fifty  years  hence,  to  stand  with  you 
under  these  stars — feeling  that  nothing 
could  kill  our  love — or  us.  But,  if  things 
were  to  be  different;  if,  this  time  next 
year,  I am — not  here,  but  ja way — beyond 
the  stars !” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?” 

She  turned  upon  him  those  eyes  of  hers 
—“heavenly  eyes”  he  had  called  them 
since  the  day  he  first  saw  them  on  the 
Terrasse  at  Berne. 

“I  may  die  this  spring.  Sometimes, 
you  know,  women  do.” 

He  shivered,  but  violently  controlled 
himself. 

‘Yes,  I know  that;  but— you  are  not 
afraid 

“No,  I am  afraid  of  nothing — neither 
life  nor  death — now.  And  I would  have 
died,  if  I might  have  chosen — died  gladly ! 
— to  have  been  for  this  one  year — this  one 
happy  year — my  Roderick’s  wife,  and — 
his  child's  mother.” 

There  was  such  a rapture  in  her  face, 
that  wliatever  dread  her  words  might  have 
aroused  in  him  sank  down.  It  was  one 
of  those  supreme  moments  when  two  who 
are  wholly  united,  as  these  were,  feel  that 
no  real  parting  is  possible,  that  “what- 
ever happens”  (as  people  say),  they  are 
one  through  all  eternity. 

“Hush!"  Roderick  said  at  last,  in  a 
broken  voice.  “God  knows  best.  Let 
us  leave  it  all.” 

And  then  taking  her  in-doors,  he  de- 
clared that  the  1st  of  January  was  no 
time  for  moonlight  rambles,  and  that  he 
should  abolish  them  altogether  till  the 
summer  nights  came. 

Which  seemed  a long  way  off  now; 
for,  not  unusual  in  the  North, 
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“As  the  days  lengthened, 

So  the  cold  strengthened.” 

and  a long  frost  and  snow  shut  up  Silence 
entirely  within  her  own  peaceful  home. 
A dull  time  to  most  people ; but  nothing 
ever  seemed  to  make  her  dull.  Not  even 
when,  for  some  weeks  after  Bella’s  de- 
parture, her  husband  was  restless  and 
troubled,  evidently  expecting  some  news 
which  never  came.  One  formal  letter  of 
thanks,  announcing  her  safe  arrival,  a 
month  after  date,  but  explaining  nothing 
further,  was  all  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson 
vouchsafed  to  her  brother  and  sister.  She 
never  mentioned  her  mother  at  all. 

“ Evidently  Blackhall  is  tabooed,”  said 
he,  with  a bitter  laugh.  “Never  mind, 
my  darling.  Let  us  give  it  up,  and  not 
vex  ourselves  about  the  inevitable.” 

And  by  that  she  knew  how,  until  this 
moment,  he  had  not  given  it  up:  had 
never  ceased  to  hope  and  crave  for  some- 
thing— the  one  blessing  which  no  man 
gets  twice  in  a lifetime.  He  may  have  as 
many  wives  and  children  as  fate  allows : 
he  never  can  have  two  mothers. 

But — and  some  mothers  would  do  well 
to  remember  this — when  a man  has  his 
wife  and  his  home,  his  interests  and  his 
work,  he  does  not  mpurn  eternally;  as 
Roderick  said,  he  “accepts  the  inevita- 
ble,” and  turns  his  mind  to  other  things. 
Though  the  young  Jardines  had  a shut- 
up  and  rather  lonely  life,  it  was  anything 
but  an  idle  one.  The  MS.  novel  came 
back  once  more — alas!  historical  novels 
always  do  come  back  nowadays — but 
the  “solid”  article  did  not,  until  it  had 
become  transmuted  into  a bundle  of  those 
delightful  proof-sheets  which  raise  into 
the  seventh  heaven  of  happiness  young 
authors,  and  which  even  old  authors  can 
hardly  see  without  a certain  thrill  of 
pleasure,  a faint  reflection  of  the  time 
when,  as  now  with  Roderick, 

“ The  world  was  all  before  them,  which  to  choose, 

Reason  their  guard,  and  Providence  their  guide.” 

And  both  reason  and  Providence  seemed 
to  have  taken  in  charge  this  young  au- 
thor. Roderick  had  “ no  nonsense  about 
him.”  He  did  not  start  in  literature  with 
a picturesque  and  imaginative  view  of  his 
own  deservings,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
appreciated ; he  worked  heartily  at  what- 
ever came  to  his  hand  to  do,  and  conse- 
quently he  did  good  work.  It  might  not 
have  been  the  highest  work,  or  the  utmost 
he  was  capable  of  doing— Silence  often 
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thought  so.  But  she  copied  his  MSS., 
taught  herself  to  criticise  them  fairly,  to 
see  all  the  faults  she  could,  44  in  order  to 
prevent  the  world  from  seeing  them,”  as 
she  one  day  said. 

44  You  see,  dear,  if  you  had  to  he  killed, 
I would  much  rather  kill  you  myself  than 
let  another  person  do  it.” 

At  which  he  laughed  heartily,  and  sub- 
mitted to  all  fault-finding  and  subsequent 
correction  with  the  best  grace  in  the  world. 

44  Who  knows!  Such  a severe  domes- 
tic critic  ought  to  make  me  a celebrated 
author  in  no  time.  I think  I will  be- 
gin another  magnum  opus — not  a novel, 
though;  and  by  working  at  all  leisure 
moments,  I may  finish  it  before  the  year 
is  out.” 

“Before  the  year  is  out,”  repeated  Si- 
lence, softly.  “Yes,  yes;  but  will  you 
not  begin  it  now  ?” 

And  she  not  only  got  him  to  begin  it, 
but  she  kept  him  steadily  at  it,  copying 
in  the  mornings  what  he  wrote  over- 
night, and  arranging  all  that  he  had  to 
“read  up,”  according  to  his  literary 
friend’s  orders,  so  as  to  give  him  the  least 
trouble  possible.  It  was  hard  work,  but 
the  mill  work  happened  to  be  slack  just 
then,  and  Mr.  Black  was  very  kind  and 
friendly — touchingly  so.  And  thus,  from 
day  to  day,  Roderick’s  time  was  kept  full, 
and  his  mind  also. 

He  never  spoke  of  his  mother  at  all 
now ; yet  he  was  neither  dull  nor  melan- 
choly. It  is  a remarkable  fact,  which 
people  who  desire  to  punish  other  people, 
deservedly  or  undeservedly,  would  do 
well  to  remember,  that  the  sharpest  pain 
can  not  last  forever,  and  that  a young 
couple  thoroughly  happy  in  each  other 
will  remain  happy  in  spite  of  all  their 
affectionate  relatives,  who  think  they 
ought  to  be  miserable.  Ay,  and  in  spite 
of  many  outside  things  that  might  have 
been  hard  in  later  years ; but  youth  is  the 
time  to  fight  with  fate— youth,  with  its 
infinite  courage,  its  eternal  hope. 

Working  at  the  mill  all  day,  writing 
his  book  at  night,  with  little  society — 
for  the  Symingtons  had  gone  into  Edin- 
burgh— with  no  relaxation  except  the  dai- 
ly walk  “between  the  lights,”  which  his 
wife  insisted  upon,  Roderick  had  yet,  he 
declared,  never  spent  a happier  three 
months.  And  he  looked  so  well,  too,  for 
it  is  not  work  that  kills,  but  “worry:” 
foolish  ambitions,  unsatisfied  cravings, 
jarring  tempers,  stinging  remorse,  or  un- 


repented sin.  Not  mere  sorrow:  that  can 
be  borne.  Both  of  these  had  known  sor- 
row, she  especially;  but  there  was  a holy 
serenity  in  her  face  now,  even  when  one 
day  she  spoke  of  that  grave  at  Neuchatel. 

44  Sophie  Reynier  sent  me  these  violets 
from  it.  She  says  they  are  having  such 
a lovely  spring.  And  so  are  we.  Just 
look  at  those  primroses,  and  the  daffodils 
all  in  bud  already.  And  only  listen, 
Roderick,  how  that  mavis  is  singing !” 

They  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
sheltered  kitchen-garden — lovely  though 
it  was  a kitchen-garden,  with  its  walks 
all  bordered  by  flowers,  sweet  old-fash- 
ioned perennials,  which  sprung  up  year 
by  year,  not  disdaining  the  neighborhood 
of  the  vegetables,  but  growing  together, 
each  after  its  kind,  in  happy  union. 
44  Like  you  and  your  poor  folk,”  Roderick 
once  said,  noticing  how  everybody  loved 
her,  and  did  her  honor;  maid -servants, 
mill-girls,  all  the  people  about  the  place. 

4 4 They  are  so  kind ! I have  such  a hap- 
py life !”  was  all  the  young  mistress  an- 
swered. - And  her  fair  pale  face  bent 
down  over  her  flowers,  and  up  again  to 
her  budding  apple  blossoms,  and  her  tall 
forest  trees,  now  growing  full  of  nest- 
building birds. 

“That  mavis,  I have  watched  him  this 
week  past.  I am  sure  he  has  a young 
family  somewhere  near.  And  ho  sings — 
how  he  does  sing ! in  the  top  of  that  syca- 
more. He  began  the  very  day  they  plant- 
ed out  the  hyacinths  in  my  garden  under 
my  window.” 

This  too  was  a labor  of  love,  arranged 
surreptitiously  between  Mr.  Black  and  his 
old  gardener — a little  mathematical  dia- 
gram of  beds,  with  grass  lawn  between,  in 
the  which  had  sprung  up,  as  if  by  magic, 
successions  of  spring  flowers,  snow-drops, 
crocuses,  hepaticas.  Now,  April  being 
come,  even  in  the  dour  Scotch  climate, 
the  sunshine  was  strengthening  and  the 
garden  brightening  every  week. 

44 1 shall  have  a quite  beautiful  nosegay 
presently,”  she  said ; 44  just  in  time  for  my 
wedding  day.” 

He  had  almost  forgotten  it — the  villain ! 
He  could  hardly  believe  he  had  been  mar- 
ried a year.  And  yet  it  felt  sometimes  as 
if  they  had  been  married  all  their  lives,  so 
completely  had  they  grown  into  one  an- 
other. It  was  only  by  an  effort  that  ei- 
ther could  recall  their  old  selves,  in  the 
days  when  they  were  apart. 

“That  sunset”  (they  were  watching  it 
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from  a favorite  seat  she  had — a summer- 
house, warm  and  dry,  facing  the  south- 
west, and  looking  down  the  winding  glen 
toward  the  mill,  which,  hidden  by  trees, 
only  presented  a few  chimney-tops,  and 
that  fairy-like  column  of  white  smoke, 
unobjectionable  to  even  the  most  aesthetic 
eyes) — “ that  sunset,”  she  said,  “ it  makes 
the  whole  sky  ‘ colorise,’  as  we  used  to  say 
in  Switzerland.  Do  you  remember  the 
Jungfrau  and  the  Wetterhom  that  day 
at  Berne  ? and  the  Alpes  Bemoises  from 
Lausanne  ? O my  land ! it  is  a heavenly 
land ! I can  never  forget  it.  But  this  is 
my  home.” 

She  had  been  speaking  French,  for  a 
wonder ; they  had  dropped  almost  entirely 
into  English  now,  even  when  together, 
but  she  said  “ home” — that  one  dear  word 
which  we  Britons  specially  have — with 
an  intonation  inexpressible  but  unmistak- 
able. All  her  heart  had  settled  into  her 
husband's  country.  “Thy  people  shall 
be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God.” 

Never,  though  Roderick  Jardine  may 
live  to  see  thousands  of  sunsets,  will  he 
forget  this  one,  nor  his  wife's  face  as  she 
looked  at  it,  watching  it  till  the  very  last 
glow  had  died  away.  Then  she  rose. 

“ Now  let  us  go  in,  dear.” 

“ Are  you  tired  ?” 

“ I think  so.”  Leaning  heavily  on  his 
arm,  she  went  in -doors;  but  she  sat  up 
sewing  till  her  usual  time,  and  rose  as 
usual  when,  at  a specially  early  hour — for 
he  happened  to  have  a long  and  busy  day 
before  him — he  went  off  to  the  mill. 

He  was  sitting  in  his  little  dingy  office 
there,  quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  for  he 
had  some  difficult  accounts  to  make  up, 
which  he  hated,  poor  fellow ! not  having 
been  blessed  by  nature  with  a talent  for 
arithmetic;  but  it  was  Roderick's  pecul- 
iarity that  what  he  did  worst  he  always 
worked  hardest  at,  and  what  he  particu- 
larly hated  he  always  forced  himself  to  do 
at  once.  His  head  swam,  and  his  eyes 
were  dazed,  yet  still  he  stuck  bravely  to 
those  mountains  of  figures,  Alp  after  Alp 
arising  before  his  troubled  brains,  when 
he  was  startled  by  a little  knock,  and  old 
Black,  who  he  thought  had  gone  home 
two  hours  ago,  presented  himself  with  a 
beaming  countenance. 

“ Busy  ? Ye're  always  busy ! And  so 
I thought,  Sir,  I'd  just  come  mysel’  and 
be  the  first  to  give  ye  the  good  news. 
Laddie,  laddie,”  with  a slap  on  the  back 
which  contrasted  oddly  with  the  respect- 


ful “Sir,”  “Go  your  ways,  man,  and 
thank  the  Lord  for  all  His  mercies.  Your 
wife’s  doing  well;  and  ye’ve  got  a bairn.” 

“My  wife l”  Roderick  sprang  up  like 
a shot. 

“ Ou,  ay,  she’s  fine ; and  it’s  a lad-bairn. 
She  bade  Janet  come  and  tell  ye.  She 
wadna  hae  ye  fashed  about  it  till  all  was 
over.  My  certie ! but  she’s  a brave  wom- 
an—a woman  in  a thousand,  is  young 
Mrs.  Jardine.” 

The  old  fellow  drew  out  his  snuff-box, 
took  several  pinches,  and  blew  his  nose 
with  great  violence,  deliberately  turning 
his  back  upon  the  young  man,  as  perhaps 
was  best. 

“Thank  Godl”  Roderick  said  at  last, 
quietly  and  gravely.  “ Have  I a son,  or 
a daughter?  I forget.  I did  not  quite 
hear.” 

‘ 4 A son,  Sir.  Another  Jardine  of  Black- 
hall.  They  tell  me — I’ve  been  up  at  the 
house  mysel’ — that  he’s  such  a grand 
bairn,  that  his  mother  is  so  proud  of  him.” 

“His  mother— my  son — how  strange  it 
sounds !” 

Roderick  put  his  hand  over  his  eyes, 
vainly  trying  to  realize  that  great  change 
in  a young  man's  life  when  he  has  actual- 
ly “given  hostages  to  fortune,”  and  sees 
himself  not  merely  as  himself,  but  as  the 
father  of  a race  to  come,  who  will  carry 
down  his  name,  laden  with  curses  or  bless- 
ings, to  remote  posterity.  A certain  mo- 
mentary terror — or  less  terror  than  awe — 
came  over  him.  Then,  as  if  accepting  the 
responsibility  which  no  good  man  need 
fear,  and  which  most  men  in  their  secret 
hearts  are  rather  proud  of,  he  shook  hands 
with  Mr.  Black,  put  his  account-books 
aside — luckily  they  were  nearly  finished — 
and  prepared  to  go  home  at  once. 

It  was  a wet  night,  had  been  pelting 
with  rain  all  day;  truly  the  small  Jar- 
dine of  Blackhall  got  but  a weeping  wel- 
come into  this  “wearifu’  warld.”  But 
the  young  father  never  noticed  it.  He 
was  fully  and  overpoweringly  happy. 
The  fear  wrliich  half  unconsciously  had 
hung  over  him  like  a cloud  for  weeks 
was  now  all  changed  into  delicious  hope 
and  joy. 

Bidding  a cheery  good-night  to  Mr. 
Black  (“  By-the-bye,  I had  a line  from 
your  wife  yesterday,  but  that’s  no  matter 
now,”  said  he,  as  they  parted),  Roderick 
walked  rapidly  up  the  brae — the  familiar 
walk,  with  the  light  in  the  parlor  win- 
dow shining  ahead  all  the  way.  It  was 
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dark  now,  but  there  was  a faint  glimmer 
from  the  room  up  stairs,  his  wife’s  room. 
His  heart  swelled  almost  to  bursting  as 
he  looked  at  it. 

“My  son,  our  son.  Another  Henry 
Jardine.  If  my  father  had  only  known ! 
And  my  mother — shall  I write  to  my 
mother  ? Perhaps  ? No !” 

Choking  down  the  pain  that  would  rise, 
turning  resolutely  from  the  ever-lurking 
shadow  which  no  sunshine  of  joy  could 
quite  banish,  the  young  man  passed 
through  the  dark  garden  to  the  hall  door. 

Faithful  Janet  was  there  to  open  it ; 
only  she.  All  was  safe  now,  but  it  had 
been  an  anxious  day.  The  house  felt 
quiet — painfully  quiet,  its  master  thought, 
as  he  went  into  the  empty  parlor.  They 
would  not  let  him  speak  to  his  wife,  but 
only  look  at  her  as  she  lay  asleep,  like  a 
marble  image.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  but 
a sweet  smile  flitted  about  her  mouth; 
and  her  left  hand  was  extended  outside 
the  coverlet,  over  a small  heap,  a little 
helpless  something.  What  a slender  soft 
hand  it  seemed,  with  the  wedding  ring 
shining  upon  it,  and  yet  how  strong  it 
was  ! — strong  and  tender — essentially  a 
mother’s  hand. 

The  young  husband’s  eyes  were  dim, 
but  he  had  self-control  enough  to  obey 
orders  and  keep  quietly  down  stairs,  not 
even  asking  to  see  his  little  son ; in  truth, 
just  then  he  hardly  thought  of  him  at  all 
as  a human  entity,  but  only  of  the  moth- 
er, the  precious  life  imperilled,  and  saved. 
And  he  had  known  nothing — nothing  all 
this  time.  With  what  silent  courage  had 
she  sent  him  away  at  breakfast-time,  and 
kept  him  ignorantly  content  at  his  work, 
all  that  long  day — that  terrible  day ! 

“Just  like  her.  She  never  thinks  of 
herself,  but  of  me.  My  darling!  my 
only  darling !” 

By-and-by  she  awoke,  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  kiss  her,  without  speaking;  in- 
deed, she  made  no  attempt  to  speak,  only 
smiled — her  own  ineffably  peaceful  smile. 
Then  he  settled  himself  in  the  parlor, 
which  looked  frightfully  empty — all  the 
more  so  that  so  many  of  her  things  were 
lying  about — her  garden  shawl  and  hat, 
which  she  had  taken  off  when  she  came 
in  the  evening  before,  her  work-box,  her 
desk — carefully  left  open,  with  a little 
heap  of  addressed  envelopes  placed  on  the 
top  of  it,  so  as  to  save  him  all  possible 
trouble.  There  were  even  the  foreign 
stamps  ready  affixed  to  the  Neuchatel 


letters.  No  one  at  home  had  been  for- 
gotten ; neither  Mrs.  Grierson  nor  Lady 
Symington  — not  even  Mrs.  Alexander 
Thomson.  At  which  Roderick  again 
muttered,  “Just  like  her.”  But  there 
was  no  letter — how  could  there  be  ?— ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Jardine. 

“Best  not,”  he  said,  with  a thrill  of  an- 
ger, the  sharpest  he  had  ever  yet  felt; 
“we  bore  all  our  sorrows  alone — we  will 
not  make  her  a sharer  in  our  joy.  It  is 
nothing  to  her ; and  she  is  nothing  to  us 
now.” 

But  even  while  he  said  it,  Roderick’s 
heart  melted.  It  seemed  as  if,  now  he 
was  a father  himself,  he  felt  all  the  more 
yearning  toward  his  mother — the  mother 
who  bore  him.  Nothing  could  alter  that 
fact. 

With  a great  sigh,  he  sat  down  to  his 
solitary  supper,  and  prepared  for  an  equal- 
ly solitary  evening. 

He  was  slightly  occupied,  however,  by 
the  letters  he  had  to  write-in  French  or 
English — letters  to  those  whom  his  wife 
loved,  and  who  loved  her,  and  would 
sympathize  with  her  to  the  uttermost,  he 
knew.  Faithfully  he  fulfilled  all  her 
wishes — even  writing  a line  to  his  sister 
Bella.  But  this,  unlike  the  others,  was 
brief  and  cold.  As  he  did  it,  hot  indig- 
nation, righteous  indignation,  flamed  up 
in  the  young  man’s  heart — he  would  not 
have  been  a true  man  else;  a wrathful 
sense  of  all  his  darling  had  been  made  to 
endure — his  innocent  darling,  whom  his 
mother  had  never  known,  nor  taken  any 
pains  to  know,  and  whom  his  sisters,  fol- 
lowing her  lead,  had  as  completely  ig- 
nored as  if  she  were  no  wife  at  all.  But 
the  storm  did  not  last  long;  he  was  of 
too  gentle  a nature ; and  then  he  was  so 
happy,  so  very  happy.  From  his  calm 
height  of  content  that  night  he  felt  as  if 
he  could  afford  to  look  with  placable  and 
even  compassionate  eye  on  his  whole  fam- 
ily— on  the  whole  world. 

Until  near  morning  he  sat  writing ; and 
then,  finding  that  all  was  well  in  the  si- 
lent room  up  stairs,  he  went  to  bed,  just 
looking  out  first  upon  the  dim  dawn — 
only  one  long  yellow  streak  in  the  hori- 
zon—and  thinking,  if  to-morrow  happen- 
ed to  be  a fine  day,  how  pleasant  all  would 
be  in  his  wife’s  room,  where  the  sun  shone 
almost  all  day  long;  how  the  hyacinths 
would  send  up  their  fragrant  breath  from 
the  garden  below,  and  the  mavis,  her  own 
particular  mavis,  would  sing  his  incessant 
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song  “ from  morn  till  dewy  eve,”  over  his 
busy  mate  and  newly  hatched  young.  All 
the  world  seemed  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and 
hope.  He  had  to  cover  his  ears  ere  he 
could  get  to  sleep,  for  the  birds  were  al- 
ready awake  and  singing  so  loud. 

An  hour  or  two’s  rest,  and  Roderick  was 
up  again — half  dizzy  with  his  unbeliev- 
able new  joy,  and  trying  hard  to  talk 
business  with  Mr.  Black,  who  had  come 
to  Blackhall  himself  to  get  the  earliest 
news,  and  persuade  the  young  father  to 
escape  from  the  ignominious  position  of 
total  neglect  which  befalls  all  fathers  un- 
der these  happy  circumstances,  and  take 
refuge  in  “bachelors’  hall.”  Directly 
after,  there  drove  up  the  Symington  car- 
riage, with  Lady  Symington  in  it,  who 
straightway  disappeared  up  stairs. 

When  she  came  down,  her  round  rosy 
face  was  pale,  and  her  manner  painfully 
quiet.  She  offered  no  congratulations, 
but  laid  her  hand  on  Roderick’s  arm. 

“I  have  been  up  seeing  your  wife. 
Have  you  seen  her  this  morning  ?” 

“Not  yet.  They  would  not  let  me.” 

“Quite  right.  Stop!  You  must  not 
go  to  her  just  now.  Instead,  take  my 
carriage  and  fetch  Dr. .” 

Roderick  in  his  turn  became  ghastly 
pale ; for  this  doctor  was  the  most  noted 
man  in  all  the  country-side,  and  he  lived 
twelve  miles  off. 

“Is  there,  then,  such  vital  necessity? 
Is  she  in  danger  ? Why  did  they  not  tell 
me  ? O my  God ! my  God  1” 

“Hush!  we  must  not  waste  time  in 
talking.  It  may  be  nothing,  my  dear” 
—the  old  lady’s  soft  “ my  dear”  was  more 
terrifying  than  aught  else — “but  we  nev- 
er know.  The  horses  are  fresh ; they 
will  go  there  and  back  without  stopping. 
Bring  the  doctor  with  you— don’t  come 
without  him.  I will  stay  here  till  you 
return.” 

She  spoke  briefly,  almost  sharply,  but 
with  the  calm  decision  that  re-assures 
even  while  it  alarms. 

Without  a word  Roderick  obeyed;  al- 
lowed Mr.  Black,  who  had  listened  in  si- 
lence, to  give  him  his  hat  and  coat,  and 
throw  a plaid  into  the  carriage  after  him. 

“ Will  you  not  go  too,  Mr.  Black  ? You 
had  better.  He  is  quite  stunned,  you  see.” 

“Yes,  my  lady;  but  I know  him — he’s 
a brave  lad,  he  will  bear  up  alone.  And 
I must  go  elsewhere.” 

The  old  man  grasped  the  young  man’s 
hand  with  a sudden  4>  God  bless  you  !”• — 


then  Roderick  sprang  into  the  carriage 
and  drove  away. 

Oh,  that  awful  drive ! sitting  like  a 
stone,  watching  mechanically  the  trees 
and  moors  and  hills  slip  by,  his  watch  in 
one  hand,  counting  the  lialf-hours — no, 
the  very  minutes — as  they  crawled  along; 
in  the  other  hand  clutching  Lady  Syming- 
ton’s note,  ready  to  be  given  to  the  doctor 
as  soon  as  he  could  be  found. 

And  then  the  drive  back,  with  the  “cel- 
ebrated” man,  to  whom  “the  case”  was 
only  a case,  and  who  talked  cleverly  and 
cheerfully  and  indifferently  of  that  and 
many  other  things,  till  he  saw  he  was 
scarcely  heard,  and  then,  with  a natural 
human  sympathy  for  the  white  set  face 
beside  him,  dropped  into  silence  and  a 
book : for  years  Roderick  never  saw  the 
title  of  that  book  without  a shudder.  • 

A “ray  of  hope”  he  learned  there  was. 
Only  a ray ! and,  three  hours  before,  the 
whole  world  had  seemed  to  him  to  be 
flooded  with  sunshine.  He  asked  no 
questions — made  no  remarks.  Mute  and 
unappealing  he  sat,  half  stunned,  half 
blind,  like  a man  who  has  suddenly  re- 
ceived sentence  of  death — death  utterly 
undeserved  and  unexpected — death  in  the 
very  midst  of  life,  so  that  reason  refuses 
to  take  it  in  as  a reality,  and  the  mind  is 
conscious  of  neither  terror  nor  pain,  only 
a dull  sense  of  something  having  happen- 
ed, or  being  about  to  happen,  which  one 
can  no  more  escape  than  one  can  escape 
from  the  falling  rock  or  the  advancing 
breaker,  both  of  which  will  bring  certain 
and  instantaneous  doom. 

They  reached  Blackhall,  and  he  heard 
at  the  front  door  the  doctor’s  question,  4 4 Is 
she  alive  ?”  and  Lady  Symington’s  affirm- 
ative answer;  then  he  staggered  in,  and 
Janet  had  to  fetch  her  master  a glass  of 
water,  and  put  him  into  the  arm-chair, 
quite  dizzy  and  blind. 

But  he  soon  recovered  himself,  and 
went  back  to  listen  at  the  foot  of  the  stair- 
case. 

“It  will  be  a hard  fight — a hand-to- 
hand  fight — but  we’ll  beat,  I trust,”  the 
doctor  was  saying,  with  a thoroughly 
professional  look  on  his  clever  face,  and  a 
gleam  of  his  keen  eyes,  often  seen  in  men 
like  him  when  they  brace  up  all  their 
skill  to  do  battle  with  the  great  enemy. 
Then  he  and  Lady  Symington  both  van- 
ished, and  Roderick  was  left  alone. 

Hour  after  hour  he  sat,  no  one  coming 
near  him.  Once  Janet  knocked  at  the 
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parlor  door,  and  asked  if  she  might  bring 
in  baby,  whose  crying  disturbed  the  moth- 
er. Roderick  assented,  but  took  no  notice 
of  his  son ; indeed,  at  the  moment,  he  al- 
most felt  as  if  he  hated  him.  Kind  Janet 
was  the  only  person  who  paid  the  least  at- 
tention to  the  young  heir  of  Blackhall. 

Never,  never  will  little  Henry’s  father 
forget  that  day — a lovely  April  day,  half 
storm,  half  sunshine,  toward  evening 
wholly  sunshine.  But  Roderick  turned 
from  it,  and  hid  his  eyes.  And  that  mad 
bird,  that  loud-voiced  mavis,  singing  in- 
cessantly in  the  sycamore-tree — he  cover- 
ed his  ears  to  deaden  the  sound.  All  the 
sound  he  cared  to  hear — and  his  very  soul 
seemed  concentrated  in  listening — was  the 
moving  of  feet  in  that  room  up  stairs, 
where  the  terrible  battle  for  life  was  go- 
ing on,  and  during  which  he  seemed  him- 
self to  be  dying  a hundred  deaths. 

He  did  nothing,  absolutely  nothing, 
hour  after  hour — what  was  there  for  him 
to  do  ? Once,  catching  sight  of  the  pile 
of  letters — those  happy  letters,  which  no- 
body had  thought  of  posting — he  rose 
mechanically  in  order  to  put  them  away 
somewhere,  and  looking  about,  found  his 
wife’s  work-basket  just  as  she  had  left  it, 
the  needle  still  sticking  into  the  unfin- 
ished frill.  Would  it  ever  be  finished? 
With  a gasp,  and  a wild  stare  round,  as  if 
to  call  to  her— to  appeal  to  her — she  who 
had  never  before  forsaken  him  thus,  been 
missing  when  he  wanted  her,  or  silent 
when  he  called — he  seized  and  kissed  it. 
Then  he  put  everything  in  its  place  again, 
including  her  garden  shawl,  which  he 
folded  up  with  his  helpless  hands  as  ten- 
derly as  if  it  had  been  a living  thing,  and 
sat  down  again  in  the  same  chair,  with 
his  head  dropped  on  his  hands. 

Presently  he  had  to  rouse  himself  and 
speak  a few  commonplace  words  to  Sir 
John,  who  came  to  fetch  Lady  Syming- 
ton home  to  dinner:  people  must  dine, 
and  the  dear  old  lady  looked  quite  ex- 
hausted. She  went  up  to  Roderick  and 
kissed  him,  bade  him  hope  still — while 
there  was  life  there  was  hope — but  never- 
theless urged  upon  him  that  last  solemn 
prayer,  which  often  seems  to  bring  back 
the  very  blessing  it  resigns:  “Thy  will 
be  done.” 

“I  can’t  say  it — I can’t!”  he  answered 
— the  young  man  to  whom  anguish,  such 
anguish  as  this,  was  utterly  unknown. 
But  after  she  had  left,  promising  to  come 
again  before  midnight,  he  fell  down  on 


his  knees,  and  in  an  agony  such  as  he 
had  not  believed  any  man  could  pass 
through  and  live,  he  said  it. 

After  that  he  seemed  to  grow  quieter, 
and  ready  to  accept  everything. 

By-and-by  the  doctor  came  down  to 
him  for  a minute,  with  an  anxious  face 
but  a cheery  voice. 

“Take  heart,  my  dear  fellow.  As  I 
said,  while  there’s  life  there’s  hope.  Do 
not  go  near  her — quite  useless,  as  she 
knows  nobody.  By-and-by  I'll  fetch  you, 
should  there  come  a change.” 

4 4 A change  ? For  the  better  ?” 

“Yes.  Or  what  they  call  a lightening 
before  death.” 

Death — and  her!  The  two  ideas  seem- 
ed impossible — irreconcilable.  Shudder- 
ing, Roderick  turned  away  from  the  old 
man,  who  did  not  mean  to  be  cruel,  who 
even  put  his  hand  kindly  on  the  young 
fellow’s  shoulder,  and  again  bade  him 
“keep  up,”  that  all  was  being  done  which 
could  be  done,  that  he  had  seen  many  a 
worse  case,  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  But 
Roderick  heard  it  all  as  one  in  a dream, 
and  directly  afterward,  hearing  the  sound 
of  a carriage,  and  believing  it  was  only 
old  Black — faithful  old  Black! — who  al- 
ways meant  well,  but  the  sight  of  whom 
would  almost  madden  him  just  then,  he 
bolted  out  of  the  low  window,  and  went 
and  hid  himself  in  the  darkest  depths  of 
the  glen. 

When  he  ventured  back  into  the  house 
the  fire  had  died  out — only  a solitary  can- 
dle was  left  burning  on  the  table.  He 
stole  up  stairs,  and  listened  at  his  wife’s 
door.  All  was  quiet.  There  was  not 
even  the  sound  of  the  doctor’s  quick,  res- 
olute voice : he  must  have  gone  away. 

Then  all  hope  died  out  of  Roderick’s 
heart.  Groping  his  way  back  to  the  par- 
lor, he  sat  down  in  his  old  seat,  waiting 
in  a sort  of  stupefaction  for  the  final  blow, 
and  repeating  to  himself  over  and  over 
again  a line  which  seemed  persistently  to 
44  beat  time  to  nothing”  in  his  overstrained 
brain — Othello’s  piteous  moan : 

“My  wife!  what  wife? — I have  no  wife.” 

Perhaps  even  now  he  too  had  no  wife. 
All  the  sweet  days  were  over,  her  brief 
happiness  was  ended,  her  young  life  done. 
And  he  ? 

Such  a loss  is  a common  story.  Many 
a young  man  had  lived  through  it — lived 
long  after  it— perhaps  won  another  wife, 
and  had  many  other  children,  and  been 
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very  happy  apparently  ; but  I question  if 
he  is  ever  quite  the  man  he  was  before, 
and  I think  he  w’ould  hardly  be  a true 
man  if  some  little  bit  of  his  heart  was  not 
forever  buried  in  his  dead  wife’s  grave. 

The  candle  burned  itself  out,  and  the 
moonlight,  creeping  in  between  the  un- 
drawn curtain,  was  beginning  to  fill  the 
room  with  a pale,  ghostly  light,  when 
Roderick  heard  the  door  open,  and  some 
one  enter  very  gently  and  hesitatingly. 

44  Well  ?”  he  said,  not  lifting  his  head — 
not  doubting  it  was  the  summons  of  doom. 

No  answer ; but  the  intruder  came  close 
to  him — touched  him. 

44Who’s  that?”  he  said,  almost  fierce- 
ly— “ who’s  that  ?” 

44  It’s  me,  Rody : it’s  your  mother.” 

“ Oh,  mother ! mother !” 

For  one  moment  her  arms  were  round 
his  neck,  and  his  head  on  her  shoulder. 
Then  he  thrust  her  violently  away. 

“I  don’t  want  my  mother;  I want  my 
wife.  What  of  my  wife  ? Is  she  alive  ?” 

“Yes.  And  she  will  live.  And  I 
thought  I’d  be  the  first  to  come  and  tell 
you.  Do  you  hear,  Rody  ? she’s  safe — 
quite  safe.  Both  doctors  say  so.  Thank 
God ! thank  God  1 Oh,  Rody,  my  son  1 my 
son!” 

Once  more  she  opened  to  him  those 
fond  mother-arms  which  no  man  can  re- 
sist, no  man  ought  to  resist,  and  let  him 
sob  his  heart  out  there,  patting  him,  kiss- 
ing him,  treating  him  almost  as  if  he  had 
been  a little  child,  and  sobbing  herself  the 
while  with  undisguised,  uncontrollable 
emotion. 

“How  did  you  come,  mother?  Since 
when  have  you  been  here  ?” 

44  Ever  so  long,  my  dear.” 

“ I was  never  told.” 

44  No ; I went  up  straight  to  her.  It  did 
not  matter;  she  knew  nobody.  The  doc- 
tor is  a friend  of  mine ; he  let  me  be  with 
her.  He  knew  I understood.  I nearly 
died  myself  when  you  were  born.  Oh, 
Body,  what  you  must  have  suffered  this 
day!  Let  me  look  at  you,  my  boy — my 
dearest  boy !” 

It  was  a sorrowful  gaze  for  both  moth- 
er and  son.  Gradually  Roderick’s  man- 
ner hardened,  and  he  loosed  himself  from 
her  clinging  hands. 

44 Never  mind  me;  it  is  my  wife  we 
must  think  about.  I beg  your  pardon, 
mother,  but  I must  go  and  see  her,  my 
wife  whom  you  hate,  whom  you  were  so 
cruel  to.  But  I love*  her.  She  is  more 


to  me  than  anything  or  anybody  in  this 
world.  I don’t  know  why  you  come  here. 
I never  asked  you  to  come.  Still  I thank 
you  for  coming.  But  there  is  not  the  least 
occasion  for  you  to  stay.” 

He  rose  up,  with  his  cold,  proud  man- 
ner, so  like  his  father’s.  His  mother,  half 
frightened,  as  if  she  thought  he  hardly 
knew  what  he  was  about — perhaps  he  did 
not,  poor  fellow ! — stood  before  him,  silent- 
ly wringing  her  hands. 

“I  repeat — there  is  no  need  for  you  to 
trouble  yourself  about  us  in  any  way.  If 
my  wife  lives — and  you  say  she  will  live 
— she  and  I are  quite  sufficient  to  one  an- 
other. Will  you  sit  down  ? Can  I get 
you  anything  ? Or  shall  I order  a car- 
riage that  you  may  go  home  at  once  ?” 

4 4 Oh,  Rody!  Rody!  Me — your  mother!” 

She  burst  into  tears,  such  tears  as  it  is 
terrible  to  see  an  old  woman  shed. 

And  Mrs.  Jardine  was  an  old  woman 
now.  The  struggle  between  her  heart — 
and  it  was  a good  honest  heart,  after  all — 
and  her  fierce  indomitable  w’ill  had  told 
upon  her  severely.  Could  her  son  have 
seen  her  face,  he  might  have  traced  there 
the  wrinkles  of  many  added  years.  As  it 
was,  he  felt  that  the  hand  which  grasped 
him  shook  as  with  palsy. 

44  Rody,  I wish  just  to  say  one  word.” 

Could  a son  expect  his  mother  to  beg 
his  pardon  ? Would  he  not  have  been  an 
unworthy  son  to  have  let  her  do  any  such 
thing  ? Was  it  not  far  better  for  him, 
under  the  circumstances — under  any  cir- 
cumstances— to  have  done — just  what  he 
did? 

He  dropped  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
and  laid  his  head  in  her  lap,  exactly  as 
when  he  was  her  little  boy.  $ 

“Mother,  mother,  forgive  me!  Let  us 
forgive  one  another.” 

44  Oh  yes— yes ! Come  back  to  me,  my 
son — my  only  son !” 

There  was  no  other  apology  or  explana- 
tion than  this,  neither  now  nor  at  any  fu- 
ture time,  between  them.  Both  avoided 
it,  and  so  best.  It  is  always  safer  not  to 
touch  a half-healed  wound.  Besides,  we 
are  none  of  us  perfect,  God  knows;  and 
some  of  us  see  our  faults  all  the  plainer 
when  no  one  points  them  out,  but  they 
are  left  entirely  between  ourselves  and 
Him. 

44  And  now,”  said  Roderick,  anxiously, 
“tell  me  about  my  wife.” 

“ Poor  lamb ! poor  lamb  I I have  been 
with  her  these  two  hours.  She  thought 
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it  was  her  own  mother,  for  she  spoke  a 
few  words  in  French,  and  called  me  ‘ mam- 
ma.’ Tell  her,  Rody,  that — ” 

Mrs.  Jardine  turned  away,  and  again 
burst  into  honest,  irrepressible  tears. 

44  But  still,  mother,  how  did  you  come — 
how  did  you  hear  ?” 

She  could  not  speak,  but  she  put  into 
his  hand  a little  note,  dated  two  days  be- 
fore, written  in  pencil,  and  in  a hand  very 
feeble,  very  shaky,  but  neat  and  clear: 

“Dear  Mr.  Black, — If  you  should  hear 
I am  likely  to  die,  will  you  go  at  once  to 
Richcrden  and  fetch  Mrs.  Jardine?  You 
know  her.  No  one  will  comfort  my  hus- 
band like  his  mother. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“Silence  Jardine.” 

“And  now,”  said  Mrs.  Jardine,  smiling 
through  her  tears,  the  brightest,  sweetest 
smile,  Roderick  thought,  that  he  had  ever 
seen  on  her  face,  “go  you  to  your  wife, 
and  let  me  go  to  my  grandson.  My  son 
will  not  now  want  his  mother  to  comfort 
him — thank  the  Lord !” 

CONCLUSION. 

A warm,  honest  heart  and  a generous 
nature  will  cover  a multitude  of  sins — or 
let  us  say  errors — especially  in  a grand- 
mamma. Over  that  baby's  cradle  the 
hearts  of  the  two  women,  young  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine and  old  Mrs.  Jardine,  soon  came  to 
meet  in  the  most  wonderful  way ; as  they 
met,  too,  over  another  thing,  or  rather 
person — often  an  endless  * 4 bone  of  conten- 
tion” between  mother-in-law  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law when  they  happen  to  be  weak, 
selfish,  or  jealous  women,  which  these 
were  not — the  man  whom  each  loved  best 
of  all  the  world. 

Roderick’s  wife  and  mother,  however 
opposite  their  characters,  had  certain 
points  in  common,  out  of  which  grew  an 
unmistakable  sympathy,  namely,  strength 
of  will  and  thoroughness  of  purpose,  great 
sincerity  and  affectionateness,  the  power 
of  self-devotion,  and  an  entire  absence  of 
that  petty  egotism  which  is  always  on  the 
watch  to  guard  its  own  rights,  and  has  no 
vision  for  anybody’s  rights  except  its  own. 
Besides,  meeting  her  son  afresh,  as  it  were, 
with  that  great  gulf  of  sorrow  between, 
which  had  sorely  changed  both  him  and 
her,  and  finding  him  now  a man — a hus- 
band and  a father — in  many  ways  very 
different  from  the  1 4 boy”  she  had  been 


accustomed  to  think  him,  Mrs.  Jardine 
had  the  sense  to  accept  the  position  and 
make  the  best  of  it. 

For  her  son’s  wife — the  4 4 poor  lamb,” 
as  she  had  called  her,  and  whom,  as  Rod- 
erick afterward  found  out,  her  good  sense, 
firmness,  and  devoted  care,  coming  in  at 
the  last  ebb  of  hope,  had  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  save  from  death — Mrs.  Jardine 
took  to  loving  her,  as  strong  natures  are 
prone  to  love  those  whom  they  have  saved, 
and  who  depend  upon  them,  as  for  many 
days  Silence  had  to  depend  upon  her  prac- 
tical and  sensible  mother-in-law,  in  that  to- 
tal, sweet  helplessness  which  was  the  very 
best  thing  to  win  the  old  woman’s  heart. 

She  was  an  old  woman  now — no  doubt 
about  it;  and  years  ripen  and  sweeten 
many  women  to  an  almost  incredible  de- 
gree. Besides,  as  Silence  often  whispered 
to  her  husband  when  little  things  jarred 
upon  him  and  irritated  him,  she  was  his 
mother,  and  she  loved  him — in  her  own 
odd  way,  perhaps,  but  with  a love  of  which 
there  could  be  no  doubt  and  no  denial. 
Still,  even  love  can  work  no  miracles,  nor 
blend  together  opposing  natures,  charac- 
ters, and  lives  into  sudden  and  everlasting 
harmony;  and  when,  having  nursed  her 
“child,”  as  she  called  Silence,  into  com- 
parative health,  and  given  her  grandchild 
his  grandfather's  name,  Mrs.  Jardine  pro- 
posed to  go  home,  earnestly  begging  her 
son  to  leave  Blackhall,  and  come  and  settle 
in  Richerden,  Roderick  gently  but  steadi- 
ly declined.  He  did  not  say  so,  even  to 
his  own  wife ; but  he  felt  it  would  be  far 
better  that  they  two  should  continue  to 
live  at  Blackhall,  and  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters at  Richerden. 

All,  and  especially  Bella,  were  “quite 
well  and  happy,  ” Mrs.  Jardine  said.  How 
much  she  knew  of  the  events  of  last  Christ- 
mas, or  the  differences  between  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson,  did  not  trans- 
pire. At  all  events,  she  never  talked  about 
these  troubles:  it  was  not 44  respectable.” 

But  despite  their  diverse  way  of  viewing 
things,  there  was  a straightforwardness 
and  rightheartedness  about  Roderick’s 
mother,  which,  when  her  son  saw  it  with 
fresh,  clear  eyes,  and  especially  through 
his  wife's  eyes,  sufficed  to  blind  him  whole- 
somely to  her  faults.  No  fear  of  any  more 
4 4 difficulties”  to  the  end  of  their  days. 
And  when,  the  last  Sunday  she  was  with 
him,  he  went,  a little  against  his  will,  but 
just  to  please  her,  to  the  ugly  Presbyterian 
church  six  miles  off,  and  sitting  between 
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his  wife  and  his  mother,  listened  to  the 
singing,  rather  nasal  and  drawling,  but 
not  unsweet,  of  the  Twenty-third  Psalm, 

44  My  table  Thou  hast  furnished 
In  presence  of  my  foes ; 

My  head  with  oil  Thou  dost  anoint, 

And  my  cup  overflows,” 

his  heart  melted,  for  he  felt  his  cup  did 
indeed  “overflow.” 

His  “table,”  too,  was  likely  to  be  “fur- 
nished”— better  than  he  had  once  had  any 
hope  of.  When  his  mother  spoke  of  busi- 
ness matters,  and  insisted  on  his  giving 
up  his  work  at  the  mill,  and  living  as  a 
“ gentleman,”  he  had  refused  point-blank, 
declaring  his  determination  to  carve  out 
his  own  fortune,  and  make  his  own  inde- 
pendent way  in  the  world.  But  when,  on 
the  day  of  baby’s  christening,  he  found 
that  Mrs.  Jardine,  who  never  did  things 
by  halves,  and  was  as  generous  in  her 
loves  as  ungenerous  in  her  dislikes,  had 
settled  upon  baby's  mother — not  father — 
a sum  of  several  thousand  pounds,  suffi- 
cient to  remove  all  fear  of  the  future  from 
the  parents’  hearts,  Roderick  was  deeply 
moved. 

“She  is  a good  woman — my  mother! 
My  father  was  right  to  respect  her  and 
love  her — as  he  did,  to  the  very  last.  God 
bless  them!  I have  need  to  be  proud  of 
both  my  parents.” 

“Yes,”  said  Silence,  gently,  as  she  stoop- 
ed and  kissed  her  son,  who  lay  fast  asleep 
on  her  lap.  But  her  own  life  taught  her 
to  understand  other  lives — what  they  were 
and  what  they  might  have  been. 

And  her  life  is  all  before  her  still,  for 
she  is  yet  comparatively  a young  woman, 
though  her  boys — and  she  has  not  one,  but 
several — begin  to  measure  heights  with 
her,  and  to  reckon  how  soon  they  will  be 
“ up  to  mother’s  shoulder.”  “Father”  is 
a standard  which  none  of  them  hope  to 
arrive  at,  either  physically,  mentally,  or 
morally.  To  be  so  tall,  so  clever,  or  so 
good  as  he — none  of  these  lads  could  ever 
imagine  such  a thing.  They  do  not  mere- 
ly love  him,  they  adore  him.  And  they 
are  right;  or  at  least  two  people,  their 
mother  and  their  grandmother,  believe  so. 

Roderick  Jardine  lives  still  at  Black- 
hall,  keeping  up  the  old  family  home  in 
comfort,  but  yet  in  great  simplicity,  as  is 
wisest,  with  his  increasing  family.  Be- 
sides, his  early  experiences  have  given 
him  a horror  of  luxury,  of  that  wealth 
which  is  mere  wealth  and  nothing  more. 
The  Jardines  of  Blackball  hold  themselves 


to  be  truly  “rich” people,  because  they  al- 
ways have  a little  more  than  they  spend ; 
they  use  their  money  without  abusing  it, 
and  therefore  enjoy  it  to  the  uttermost, 
and  cause  others  besides  themselves  to  en- 
joy it  too.  But  their  sons  are  all  brought 
up  to  abhor  extravagance,  waste,  or  self- 
indulgence,  aware  that  each  will  have  to 
make  his  own  way  in  the  world,  as  is  best 
for  every  man,  and  woman  too,  perhaps. 
Sometimes  Roderick  says,  if  he  had  many 
girls  he  would  bring  them  up,  like  the 
boys,  to  earn  their  own  living — as  their 
mother  once  did — so  that  they  might  taste 
the  sweetness  of  independent  bread,  and 
never  be  tempted  to  marry  for  aught  but 
love.  But  he  has  only  one  girl,  his  little 
“Tacita” — her  right  name  is  Silence,  but 
he  will  not  have  her  called  so — one  of 
“papa’s  odd  ways.”  Roderick  will  have 
a good  many  “odd  ways”  as  he  grows 
older. 

He  may  never  be,  strictly  speaking,  a 
“great”  man,  but  everybody  recognizes 
him  as  a cultivated  man  of  very  consid- 
erable talent — “known  in  the  gates,”  as 
his  wife  delightedly  sees,  every  year  more 
and  more.  But  it  is  more  by  his  pen  than 
his  personality,  for  he  seldom  goes  from 
home,  except  once  a year  to  Richerden  to 
see  his  mother  and  the  family.  A not  too 
attractive  family,  but  he  is  very  kind  to 
them,  even  to  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson 
and  her  numerous  brood  of  sickly,  ill- 
tempered  children,  whom  she  brings  with 
her  sometimes  to  get  a breath  of  whole- 
some life,  within  and  without,  in  the  hap- 
py atmosphere  of  Blackball. 

“Young  Mrs.  Jardine,”  as  she  contin- 
ues to  be  called,  for  old  Mrs.  Jardine  may 
live  to  be  ninety,  still  looks  so  young,  so 
fair ! — her  peaceful,  contented  heart  shin- 
ing through  her  “ heavenly”  eyes.  The 
world  has  never  heard  of  her,  never  will 
hear,  except  through  her  husband  and  her 
sons.  She  does  not  greatly  “shine  in  so- 
ciety,” though  she  is  well  able  to  keep  up 
the  dignity  of  the  family  wherever  she 
goes.  But  of  her  own  dignity,  her  own 
praise,  she  thinks  very  little,  having,  in- 
deed, far  too  many  other  and  more  im- 
portant things  to  think  about.  As  wife, 
as  mother,  as  mistress,  her  burdens  are 
often  pretty  heavy,  but  never  more  than 
she  can  bear.  And  he  helps  her,  as  she 
helps  him — the  husband  of  her  youth, 
who  will,  please  God,  be  the  faithfulest, 
fondest  lover  of  her  old  age. 

That  time  is  still  a good  way  off,  and 
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they  may  yet  have  much  to  bear  together. 
They  will  bear  it,  because  it  is  borne  to- 
gether. And  I think,  if  any  one  were  to 
ask  Roderick  Jardine  what  has  been — in 
plain  English — the  backbone  of  his  life, 
his  preservation  from  evil,  his  incentive 
to  all  good,  he  would  say  it  was  that 
strong  first  love  and  venturous  early  mar- 
riage; because  he  had  sense  to  see  and 
to  take  hold  of  the  blessing  that  Heaven 
dropped  in  his  path — that  treasure  “above 
rubies,”  which  most  men  desire,  aud  so 
few  win,  or  deserve  to  win.  But  Roderick 
did.  He  says  sometimes  that  he  should 
like  to  have  carved  on  his  tombstone,  as 
the  root  of  all  his  happiness,  all  his  suc- 
cess, that  line,  written  by  one  great  and 
good  man  of  another — perhaps  the  noblest 
man  of  this  century — 

“Who  loved  one  only  and  who  clave  to  her.” 

“ But,”  he  adds,  “ it  was  because  my  wife 
was  Silence  Jardine.” 


FIRST  FAMILIES  OF  THE 
ATLANTIC. 

IT  is  the  popular  supposition  that  none 
but  predestinated  suicides  are  in  the 
habit  of  seeking  diversion  in  the  fat  pages 
of  volumes  known  as  “Pub.  Docs.,”  and 
that  the  value  of  such  of  these  books  as 
wander  into  the  market  is  to  be  measured 
by  standards  avoirdupois  rather  than  lit- 
erary. Yet  the  report  of  The  Axcard  of 
the  Fisheries  Commission , in  more  than 
three  thousand  large  pages,  contains  some 
material  which  is  more  entertaining  than 
that  of  the  average  novel,  and  more  in- 
structive than  many  a text-book.  The 
Commission  was  an  outcome  of  the  Trea- 
ty of  Washington,  now  six  years  old,  and 
its  duty  was  to  ascertain  whether  in  the 
mutual  concessions  of  fishery  rights  made 
by  that  document  Great  Britain  gave  more 
than  she  received,  and  to  award  her  such 
compensation  as  might  seem  her  due,  in 
case  the  investigations  proved  that  her 
claim  was  just.  The  fact  of  an  award  of 
more  than  five  millions  of  dollars  to  Bri- 
tannia has  been  abundantly  made  known 
by  the  press,  without  eliciting  much  en- 
thusiasm from  the  American  public,  but 
some  of  the  testimony  upon  which  a ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  based  its  calcu- 
lations is  curious  and  interesting  enough 
to  compensate  any  inquisitive  tax-payer 
for  the  loss  of  that  portion  of  the  award 
which  must  come  from  his  own  pocket. 


Among  the  many  persons  examined  by 
the  Commission  were  hundreds  of  fisher- 
men and  two  specialists,  the  object  of  the 
examiners  being  to  learn  something  of 
the  numbers,  habits,  and  favorite  sea-side 
resorts  of  certain  fish  of  prominent  com- 
mercial standing.  Although  the  marine 
jurisdiction  of  a country  extends  for  only 
a league  from  the  shore,  the  habit  of  draw- 
ing from  headland  to  headland  the  divid- 
ing line  between  free  and  protected  terri- 
tory has  the  effect  of  placing  under  na- 
tional jurisdiction  most  of  the  favoring 
fishing  grounds  on  the  North  American 
coast.  Cod,  mackerel,  and  herring,  like 
many  other  notable  sea-side  visitors,  have 
local  habitations  in  obscure  spots,  and 
they  become  objects  of  interest  only  when 
found  reasonably  near  to  land.  During 
the  course  of  the  examination  some  mar- 
vellous fish  stories  and  theories  were  of- 
fered by  old  sailors ; but  as  truth  is  stran- 
ger than  fiction,  the  testimony  of  the  spe- 
cialists leads  all  others  in  interest.  These 
gentlemen — Professor  Henry  Youle  Hind, 
who  was  called  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  Professor  Spencer  F.  Baird,  the 
principal  witness  for  the  United  States — 
astonished  commissioners  and  counsel 
with  a mass  of  information  which  they 
had  collected  upon  a subject  apparently 
so  difficult  of  investigation. 

The  fish  to  which  principal  attention 
was  given  was  naturally  the  cod,  he  being 
the  leading  commercial  fish  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  Besides  being  the  most  pro- 
lific of  food  fishes,  he  is  large,  easily  tak- 
en, and  quickly  prepared  for  market,  while 
his  different  parts  are  utilized  as  generally 
as  those  of  his  land  rival,  the  hog.  Pro- 
fessor Baird  says  that  besides  the  muscu- 
lar parts,  the  sounds  and  roes  are  used  as 
food,  the  oil  is  valuable  for  medical  and 
mechanical  purposes,  the  offal  is  convert- 
ed into  a valuable  manure,  the  bones 
make  good  fuel,  while  the  skins  serve 
many  nations  for  leather  and  clothing. 
This  fish,  like  the  more  prominent  of  his 
relatives,  is  at  home  only  in  cold  water, 
the  latitude  of  Cape  May  being  his  ex- 
treme southern  boundary,  while  he  lives 
as  close  to  the  pole  as  he  can  without 
risk  of  being  frozen  in.  He  probably  ex- 
ists farther  south  than  the  line  indicated 
above,  but  if  so,  it  is  in  cool  depths  too 
retired  to  admit  of  successful  interview- 
ing. At  certain  points  off  the  Massachu- 
setts coast  he  finds  a sufficiently  low  tem- 
perature in  shallow  water,  and  at  these 
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places  he  is  frequently  seen  and  caught 
of  fishermen,  but  his  favorite  American 
haunts  are  the  semi-inclosed  waters  of  the 
coast  of  Canada  and  adjacent  islands. 
Fond,  however,  as  he  is  of  very  cold  wa- 
ter, there  are  temperatures  which  he  will 
under  no  circumstances  endure,  even 
though  they  be  but  two  or  three  degrees 
removed  from  the  normal.  Among  these 
is  the  water  that  comes  from  melting  salt 
ice,  and  slowly  sinks  to  the  level  to  which 
its  specific  gravity  entitles  it.  In  such 
water  the  cod  will  not  remain  ; he  will 
not  go  through  it,  even  though  his  dinner 
be  on  the  opposite  side,  the  distance  very 
short,  and  the  cod  very  hungry.  He  pre- 
fers to  circumnavigate  such  an  inhospita- 
ble region  if  he  has  business  on  the  other 
side,  as  fishermen  have  learned  to  their 
own  exceeding  profit. 

There  are  different  varieties  of  the  cod, 
and  the  entire  lack  of  evidence  of  mixed 
blood,  and  the  rarity  with  which  more 
than  one  variety  is  found  in  any  given 
locality,  prove  either  that  the  cod  is  a 
non-migratory  fish,  or  that  he  regards 
the  preservation  of  caste  as  a paramount 
duty.  Like  aristocrats  everywhere,  he  is 
an  omnivorous  feeder.  The  “dredge”  is 
considered  by  naturalists  to  be  the  best 
implement  with  which  to  obtain  infor- 
mation upon  deep-sea  life,  but  Professor 
Baird  says  that  the  stomach  of  the  cod  is 
the  best  of  all  dredges,  for  it  generally 
contains  morsels  of  every  sort  of  marine 
resident  within  reach.  With  a high-born 
contempt  of  the  requirements  of  trade, 
the  cod  feeds  largely  upon  herring  and 
mackerel,  but  he  is  partial  to  crabs,  lob- 
sters, and  most  other  shell-fish.  As  his 
digestion  is  not  equal  to  the  task  of  as- 
similating these  last-named  items  of  the 
ocean  menu , he  stows  them  away  in  the 
side  of  his  stomach,  and  when  the  quan- 
tity becomes  burdensome,  he  disposes  of 
them  according  to  the  method  to  which 
Jonah  owed  his  escape  from  submarine 
lodgings.  While  not  migratory  by  in- 
clination, any  failure  or  deterioration  of 
his  habitual  larder  will  cause  him  to  re- 
move to  the  nearest  resort  of  good  livers. 
Years  ago  cod-fish  were  quite  plentiful 
off  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  but  dis- 
appeared as  the  Merrimack  River  was  de- 
pleted of  fish ; since  the  restocking  of  the 
river,  however,  with  shad  and  alewives, 
the  cod  has  re-appeared  at  his  old  dining- 
place,  gladdening  the  hearts  of  the  fish- 
ermen, and  gracing  the  Sunday  break- 


fast table  of  the  descendants  of  the  Pu- 
ritans. 

The  cod  resorts  to  the  shore  for  feeding 
purposes ; but  who  that  is  not  a cook  or  a 
scullion  cares  always  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  dining-room  ? Naturally  he  is  an 
off-shore,  deep-water  fish,  for  at  a distance 
from  the  land  he  is  always  sure  of  finding 
those  strata  of  cold  water  in  which  he  de- 
lights. There  are  times  when  he  will  not 
leave  these,  even  for  food;  but  the  sea- 
sons in  which  fresh -water  fish  revisit  the 
scenes  of  their  childhood  are  also  the  sea- 
sons when  the  water  is  cool  inshore. 
While  hot  weather  remains,  with  sea- 
water warm  enough  to  lure  human  be- 
ings into  the  surf,  the  cod  abhors  the 
beach,  and  takes  what  food  is  nearest  at 
hand,  preferring,  like  summer  lodgers 
elsewhere,  to  endure  the  plainest  fare  for 
the  sake  of  cool  quarters.  When,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  of  the  water  allows 
him  to  follow  the  shad  and  other  fish  to 
the  shore,  he  never  travels  alone ; if  he  is 
not  accompanied  by  a family,  he  takes  so 
much  company  with  him  that  those  who 
extend  hospitable  seines  to  receive  him 
take  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  thou- 
sand fish  at  a single  haul. 

The  cod  is  wonderfully  prolific,  depos- 
iting from  three  to  seven  millions  of  eggs 
at  a time.  It  not  only  prefers  to  spawn 
in  the  winter  months,  but  in  the  coldest 
water  it  can  find,  and  yet  avoid  an  icy 
coverlet;  a temperature  of  32°  is  the  fa- 
vorite, while  nothing  above  40°  is  toler- 
ated. The  largest  spawning  grounds  of 
the  cod  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Loffo- 
den  Islands,  though  the  American  mem- 
bers of  the  family  put  up  with  such  ac- 
commodations as  they  can  find  near 
home.  The  domestic  arrangements  of 
this  fish  are  so  informal  that  the  eggs 
have  no  special  abiding-place,  nor  any 
protection  whatever.  Of  the  millions  of 
eggs  that  are  deposited  by  a single  female, 
not  more  than  a hundred  thousand,  prob- 
ably not  more  than  ten  thousand,  result 
in  full-grown  fish.  Like  the  small  boy 
who,  if  he  could  not  whip  a larger  boy, 
could  at  least  make  faces  at  his  sister,  the 
smaller  fish  upon  which  the  cod  preys 
find  delicious  revenge  in  eating  the  eggs 
of  the  latter,  while  the  mass  of  “low- 
down”  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  are  true 
to  the  instinct  of  low -downers  every- 
where to  prey  upon  aristocracy,  particu- 
larly upon  the  younger  scions  thereof. 

It  is  probable,  too,  that  many  of  the  eggs 
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which  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  searchers 
after  delicacies  do  not  become  fertilized. 

The  mackerel,  which  commercially 
ranks  next  to  the  cod  among  salt-water 
fishes,  is  also  partial  to  a cool  home, 
though  it  is  found  somewhat  farther 
south  than  the  cod.  Like  the  last-named 
fish,  it  seeks  very  cold  water  in  which  to 
spawn,  preferring  that  of  which  the  tem- 
perature is  but  little  above  the  freezing- 
point.  Instead  of  enjoying  cold  water 
all  the  year  round,  however,  as  the  cod 
seems  to  do,  there  is  a possibility  that 
the  mackerel  hibernates.  Seeking  a soft 
muddy  or  sandy  bed  at  the  approach  of 
winter,  it  buries  itself  therein,  first  draw- 
ing a scale  or  film  over  each  eye.  Wheth- 
er this  film  is  an  apology  for  a night-cap, 
or  the  result  of  a dropping  of  the  eyelid 
through  extreme  drowsiness,  or  due  to 
providential  design,  or  development  ac- 
cording to  environment,  a la  Darwin,  is 
yet  to  be  decided,  but  the  existence  of  such 
a covering  to  the  eye  during  hibernation 
has  been  proved  by  examination  of  mack- 
erel which  have  been  dragged  from  their 
comfortable  couches  by  the  dredges  of  in- 
trusive scientists.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  it  may  yet  be  discovered  that  the 
film  is  the  result  of  disease,  and  that  the 
muddy  bottom  is  resorted  to,  not  as  winter- 
quarters,  but  as  a hospital  where  “earth- 
cure”  is  practiced  as  a specialty.  Whether 
sick  or  only  sleepy,  however,  the  mackerel 
has  an  intense  aversion  to  a cold  bed,  so  in 
selecting  a resting-place  he  avoids  ground 
over  which  salt  ice  is  likely  to  drift,  and 
drizzle  its  chilling  water  downward . How 
the  fish  arrives  at  certainties  or  probabil- 
ities on  this  subject  is  something  that  no 
fellow  not  a mackerel  can  find  out,  but 
the  dredge  has  never  found  one  of  these 
fish  in  localities  where  salt  ice  melts. 

The  mackerel  is  quite  a sociable  fish 
among  those  of  its  own  blood,  moving  al- 
ways in  great  families  or  schools.  When 
it  comes  inshore  from  the  deep  sea  it  is 
always  with  an  innumerable  company, 
which  seems  to  move  with  a sort  of  regi- 
mental front,  and  wheeling  from  left  to 
right,  the  point  d'appui  being  that  por- 
tion of  the  shore,  naturally  the  southern- 
most that  it  frequents,  where  earliest  in 
the  season  the  fresh-water  fish  return  to 
their  native  streams.  The  mackerel's 
shoreward  movements  are  not  always  due 
to  its  own  hunger,  but  frequently  to  that 
of  the  tunny  and  other  predaceous  fish 
which  are  fond  of  fresh  mackerel.  The 


discreetness  of  the  fish  under  such  circum- 
stances is  highly  praised  by  scientists,  and 
is  cheerfully  recognized  by  the  honest 
fishermen,  who  welcome  the  fugitives 
heartily  upon  their  arrival,  and  care  for 
them  so  effectively  that  when  next  the 
tooth  of  the  tormentor  threatens  them  it 
will  be  unfelt  and  uncared  for.  The 
means  of  welcoming  the  mackerel  are 
several,  seines,  nets,  weirs,  and  pounds 
being  as  effective  as  the  hook.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  last-named  implement  is  due  to 
the  plebeian  habits  of  the  fish  while  din- 
ing. It  seldom  bites,  nor  does  it  prolong 
the  enjoyment  of  a choice  delicacy  by  nib- 
bling, but  it  vulgarly  swallows  at  a single 
gulp  whatever  is  set  before  it.  Selecting 
its  food  by  appearance  instead  of  flavor, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  a bit  of  red  flan- 
nel, a bright  “spoon,”  or  even  a bare  fish- 
hook may  seem  worth  taking.  What  dis- 
appointed fishermen  on  “the  Banks”  are 
pleased  to  term  the  (qualified)  fastidious- 
ness of  the  fish  seems  to  contradict  this 
statement  of  the  mackerel's  gustatory  hab- 
its, but  the  apparent  capriciousness  with 
which  these  fish  appear  and  disappear  at 
a vessel's  side  is  due  to  temperature  in- 
stead of  taste.  Lying  at  a depth  of  per- 
haps two  hundred  fathoms,  in  cool  wa- 
ter, the  fish  hurry  to  the  surface  for  the 
chopped  bait  which  fishermen  throw  over- 
board to  attract  them ; the  surface  water, 
however,  is  generally  too  warm  to  be  en- 
dured for  more  than  a few  moments,  and 
they  hurry  back  home  as  soon  as  comfort 
becomes  more  desirable  than  food. 

When  the  mackerel  disappear — which 
they  do  frequently  during  the  season,  and 
afterward  for  a long  time — they  seek  for 
depth  rather  than  distance.  They  remain 
off  the  coast,  but  far  this  side  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  throughout  the  warm  season,  but 
in  water  sufficiently  deep  to  meet  their 
views  in  point  of  temperature.  They 
often  lie  in  vast  schools  within  a mile  or 
less  of  equally  numerous  herring,  for 
which  fish  the  mackerel  has  a yearning 
throat;  but  while  the  mackerel  are  two 
hundred  fathoms  down,  the  herring  are 
within  fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms  of  the 
surface.  Between  these  two  zones,  a dis- 
tance of  only  a few  seconds,  mackerel 
time,  the  water  is  too  warm  to  permit 
even  a hungry  mackerel  to  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase,  so  these  life-long 
enemies  remain  within  sight  of  each  other 
in  a state  of  truce — until  the  coming  of 
cold  weather. 
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The  herring1,  though  a small  fish,  is 
commercially  attractive  enough  to  often 
find  its  own  prospects  of  peace  and  lon- 
gevity seriously  endangered.  Its  dimin- 
utive size  causes  it  to  suffer  more  from 
finny  enemies  than  either  the  cod  or  the 
mackerel,  and  its  spawning  capacity  is 
comparatively  feeble — a mere  trifle  of 
thirty  thousand  eggs,  which  the  mackerel 
exceeds  by  fifteen  or  twenty  times,  and 
the  cod  by  a hundred  or  more.  And  yet 
there  seems  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
herring.  Were  the  demand  many  times 
as  great  as  it  is,  it  could  easily  be  sup- 
plied from  this  side  of  the  ocean.  This  is 
doubtless  due  in  great  measure  to  the  pe- 
culiar security  enjoyed  by  the  spawn  and 
the  young.  Instead  of  floating,  orifice 
downward,  like  the  eggs  of  most  other 
fish,  herring  spawn  sinks  to  the  bottom, 
the  orifices  of  the  eggs  being  upward,  and 
as  it  is  deposited  in  deep  water,  there  are 
but  few  fish  that  interfere  with  it.  The 
young,  finding  no  loving  parent  near  to 
guide  their  youthful  steps,  sensibly  re- 
main close  to  their  birth-place,  feeding 
upon  diatoms  and  the  smaller  Crustacea, 
until  they  grow  old  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  venture  abroad.  Migratory 
only  to  a limited  extent,  it  is  probable 
that  the  herring  changes  its  base  only  on 
account  of  annoyance  from  larger  fish. 
They  are  caught  inshore  by  many  varie- 
ties of  seines  and  pounds,  and  the  hook 
has  occasionally  been  tried  upon  them  by 
self-sufficient  city  youths,  urged  thereto 
by  sea-shore  boys  who  wished  to  remove 
the  conceit  from  their  visitors.  To  at- 
tempt to  lure  with  hook  and  line  a fish 
which  can  not  bite,  but  lives  wholly  by 
suction,  and  to  spend  long  hours  at  the 
attempt,  under  the  stimulus  of  some  won- 
derful story  about  how  many  some  other 
city  youth  caught  in  the  same  way,  is 
very  stimulative  of  one’s  memory  of  the 
imprecatory  Psalms  and  of  other  Scrip- 
ture as  misquoted  by  the  wicked. 

The  herring,  like  the  other  fish  named, 
inhabits  cold  water,  the  line  of  Long  Island 
Sound  being  its  southern  boundary,  while 
it  is  far  to  the  north  that  it  must  be  sought 
in  quantity.  The  secret  of  the  selection 
of  particular  localities  for  fish  homes 
seems  explained  by  an  examination  of  the 
course  of  the  great  arctic  current.  This 
body  of  cold  water,  starting  from  the 
Spitzbergen  seas,  flows  westerly  until  it 
strikes  the  Greenland  coast,  when  it 
changes  its  course  to  the  southward,  and 
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carries  great  masses  of  cold  water  into  lo- 
calities the  latitude  of  which  leads  one  to 
look  for  a high  temperature  in  the  water. 

It  is  a branch  of  this  current  that  enables 
the  cod  to  live  and  multiply  about  Block 
Island  and  Nantucket  Shoals,  in  water  at 
40°,  while  farther  north  bathers  at  the 
beach  luxuriate  in  water  at  70°.  The 
same  current  forces  its  way  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  which  is  the  most  prof- 
itable fishing  ground  in  the  world,  and 
probably  has  something  to  do  with  the 
phenomenal  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

This  current  brings  not  only  cold  water, 
but  food  for  the  fish.  This  food  con- 
sists of  diatoms  and  other  minute  forms 
of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  Coming 
into  existence  in  a latitude  higher  than 
that  of  the  fish  that  devour  it,  this  food 
is  swept  southward  by  the  great  arctic 
current,  and  wherever  it  is  found  the 
waters  are  almost  alive  with  fish.  Pro- 
fessor Hind  says  that  although  the  sea 
off  Canada  and  the  United  States  appears 
abundant  in  life,  it  is  nevertheless  almost 
a desert  compared  with  the  Northern  seas, 
particularly  on  the  Labrador  and  Green- 
land coasts.  There  the  ocean  at  times 
seems  to  be  thick  with  fish,  and  to  such  an 
extent  that  during  a single  night  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  will  be  materially 
influenced  by  animal  life ! 

The  profusion  and  seeming  carelessness 
of  nature,  a a well  as  the  system  of  the 
same  mysterious  force,  can  not  be  better 
illustrated  than  by  the  facts  concerning 
the  spawning  of  the  commercial  fishes. 

While  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  spawn 
in  midwater,  the  eggs  of  the  last-mention- 
ed sink,  while  those  of  the  first  tv/o  rise 
to  the  surface.  The  milt,  or  fecundating 
principle  of  the  male,  is  also  voided  in 
midwater,  but  rises  in  the  case  of  cod  and 
mackerel,  while  that  of  the  herring  sinks. 

Eggs  and  milt  alike  are  tossed  hither  and 
thither  by  the  waves  and  currents  before 
reaching  their  proper  level.  It  would 
seem  that  this  method,  or  lack  of  method, 
would  lead  to  an  early  extinction  of  fish, 
yet  life  is  nowhere  else  so  abundant  as  in 
the  ocean.  The  numerical  relation  of  the 
eggs  of  fish  to  their  apparent  safety  or 
danger,  and  all  else  connected  with  the 
natural  propagation  of  sea  fish,  afford 
powerful  arguments  equally  to  the  up- 
holder of  evolution  and  he  of  creation  ac- 
cording to  design. 

The  inshore  feeding  grounds  of  fishes 
most  esteemed  by  commerce  are  not  deter- 
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mined  by  mere  luck,  as  fishermen  are  so 
fond  of  believing.  The  mouths  of  rivers 
are  naturally  attractive,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  family  reunions  of  fresh-water  fish 
which  have  been  making  the  grand  tour. 
Bays  with  stony  bottoms  are  the  homes  of 
some  varieties  of  prolific  Crustacea  dearly 
beloved  of  fish,  and  the  motion  of  the  wa- 
ter is  constantly  detaching  this  food  from 
the  rocks.  In  land-locked  shallows  are  to 
be  found  numerous  small  fish  which  either 
make  their  homes  there,  or  flee  thither- 
ward as  to  a city  of  refuge.  Straits  through 
which  strong  tides  can  not  easily  force 
their  way,  and  currents  which  oppose  tides, 
are  generally  full  of  eddies,  and  these  pre- 
sent many  attractions  to  hungry  fish.  An 
eddy  is  a sort  of  aqueous  savings-bank, 
which  absorbs  whatever  fish  food  comes 
near  it,  and,  like  savings-banks  elsewhere, 
it  frequently  yields  its  treasure  to  those 
whose  might  is  their  only  substitute  for 
right.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
adjacent  waters  all  these  conditions  for 
supplying  food  exist,  so  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful that  the  Gulf  is  as  popular  a resort  for 
fish  as  it  is  for  fishermen. 

Neither  manifest  cleanliness,  healthful 
exercise,  nor  cooling  environment  can 
keep  fish  from  cannibalistic  practices. 
Human  beings  sometimes  love  their  fel- 
lows so  much  that  they  want  to  eat  them ; 
to  the  fish  this  wish  is  father  of  the  act. 
A hungry  cod  or  mackerel  that  finds  no 
other  food  convenient  has  no  scruples 
against  dining  off  some  of  the  tender  dar- 
lings of  his  own  family.  The  same  lack 
of  squeamish  sentimentality  saves  him 
from  any  care  upon  the  burials  or  scaven- 
ger question.  A dead  fish,  or  the  useless 
portions  of  the  catch  which  are  thrown 
overboard  from  fishing  vessels,  are  prompt- 
ly applied  to  the  sustenance  of  the  living, 
the  lobsters  and  other  occupants  of  the 
lower  zones  getting  but  the  jackal's  share 
of  such  prey.  This  habit  of  swallowing 
dead  fish  sometimes  leads  to  undesirable 
results,  particularly  for  the  mackerel.  In 
attacking  any  choice  morsel  he  always 
begins  at  the  larger  end;  but  when  the 
object  happens  to  contain  a spinal  column 
with  ribs  attached,  which  has  been  thrown 
overboard  by  a cleaner,  any  subsequent 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  useless  portions 
shows  the  incompatibility  which  exists 
between  two  sets  of  similar  bones  in  the 
same  fish,  for  the  newer  set  becomes  un- 
duly searching,  and  exhibits  a painful  re- 
luctance to  departing.  Offal  that  is  not 


put  to  family  uses  goes  to  lobsters,  star- 
fish, and  other  residents  of  the  bottom, 
but  many  a sea-flea  lunches  on  it  en  route; 
and  if  these  tiny  creatures  are  allowed 
their  own  way,  they  leave  nothing  but 
bones,  which  in  turn  are  entirely  absorbed 
by  sea-urchins. 

Herring,  cod,  and  mackerel  are  com- 
mercially interesting,  principally  as  dried 
or  salted  fish ; but  the  increasing  demand 
for  fresh  fish,  and  the  improved  methods 
that  have  been  devised  for  preserving 
and  shipping  in  fresh  condition,  are  caus- 
ing study  of  other  sea  fish  which  are 
abundant  and  of  fine  quality.  Among 
these  is  the  mullet,  which,  though  scarcely 
known  by  name  at  the  North,  is  said  by 
Professor  Baird  to  be  largely  consumed, 
both  fresh  and  salted,  in  Virginia,  the  Car- 
olinas,  and  Florida.  It  is  larger,  fatter, 
and  sweeter  than  the  mackerel ; the  sup- 
ply seems  to  be  inexhaustible ; and  it  is  so 
generally  a shore  fish  that  it  is  always  tak- 
en with  seines,  the  only  vessels  required  be- 
ing ordinary  row-boats  from  which  to  lay 
the  seines.  Professor  Baird  believes  that 
when  its  merits  are  known,  the  mullet  will 
be  a formidable  market  rival  of  the  mack- 
erel. The  blue-lish  will  be  pursued  more 
eagerly  than  ever,  now  that  it  has  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  and  among  food-fishes.  Fortu- 
nately for  inshore  fish  at  the  North,  the 
blue-fish  generally  goes  South  to  get  its 
growth,  and  seldom  returns.  The  merits 
of  the  halibut  are  beginning  to  be  known 
elsewhere  than  on  the  coast,  and  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  cod-fish  trade  that  it  be 
caught  in  large  quantities,  for  it  fights  the 
cod,  while  the  odds  of  size  are  overwhelm- 
ing in  favor  of  the  halibut.  The  disap- 
pearance of  the  cod  from  any  locality  is 
more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  halibut  than 
to  any  other  predaceous  fish. 

Disappearances  of  sea  fish  from  their 
long-time  homes  occur  frequently,  and  for 
reasons  unknown  to  man.  The  herring 
have  left  the  coast  of  Sweden,  where  once 
they  were  numerous,  and  the  big-eyed  or 
chub  - mackerel,  which  thirty  years  ago 
was  common  on  our  coasts,  is  now  so  rare 
that  Professor  Baird  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  it  for  his  collection,  although  ho 
has  offered  $25  for  a single  specimen. 
Whether  the  merits  of  this  fish  have  sud- 
denly become  known  to  marine  epicures, 
or  whether  the  chub-mackerel  has  found 
a deep-sea  larder  which  is  better  stored 
than  his  old  one  was,  must  for  the  present 
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be  matter  for  conjecture.  Perhaps  tunny- 
fish,  sharks,  porpoises,  dogfish,  and  other 
lordly  fellows  with  discriminating  appe- 
tites might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
subject  if  they  could  be  interviewed.  At 
one  time  the  tunny  had  driven  the  cod  en- 
tirely away  from  the  vicinity  of  Block  Isl- 
and, but  the  tunny  himself  having  become 
attractive  to  oil  men  and  purveyors  to 
manufacturers  of  fish  guano,  the  cod  hur- 
ried back  to  the  family  homestead.  Pro- 
fessor Baird  believes  that  the  demand  for 
tunnies,  dogfish,  sharks,  etc.,  by  the  facto- 
ries which  will  turn  them  into  oils  and 
manures  will  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  food  fishes  by  lessening  that 
of  their  enemies.  “Grand,  gloomy,  and 
peculiar,”  like  other  great  slaughterers, 
these  predaceous  fish  also  resemble  their 
human  prototypes  in  being  comparatively 
few  in  number,  and  in  keeping  themselves 
prominently  before  the  eyes  of  those  who 
are  eager  to  destroy  them. 

Ex  tensive  as  the  fisheries  are,  and  inter- 
esting as  they  have  become  to  scientists 
and  statesmen,  their  monetary  value  is 
startlingly  small  compared  with  that  of 
some  other  food  - producing  industries. 
The  total  value  of  all  the  sea  fisheries  of 
the  United  States,  excluding  whales  and 
shell -fish,  but  including  the  whole  catch 
by  American  fishermen  in  Canadian  wa- 
ters, is  less  than  $15,000,000  per  year, 
while  that  of  oysters  alone  is  $30,000,000. 
Any  single  item  of  animal  food  produced 
on  the  land  is  more  valuable  than  all  the 


fishes,  although  in  all  the  cities  and  many 
small  towns  meat  is  more  costly  than  fish. 
The  cause  may  probably  be  found  in  the 
custom  of  despising  whatever  is  plentiful 
and  cheap.  Until  lately  any  boy  could 
supply  his  family  table  with  fish  if  there 
was  any  stream  or  pond  convenient;  so 
any  but  the  rarer  fish  have  been  consider- 
ed plebeian  food.  There  are  many  well- 
to-do  Eastern  families  to-day  who  know 
only  the  salted  mackerel  and  the  dried 
cod,  and  this  while  the  markets  of  the 
larger  cities  offer  of  fish  a variety  such  as 
can  be  found  in  no  other  food  department, 
excluding  not  even  that  of  winter  game. 
Between  devices  for  securing  low  temper- 
ature and  dry  air,  it  is  now  possible  to 
preserve  fish  in  their  fresh  condition  for 
months,  so  that,  though  taken  only  at  the 
season  in  which  they  are  best,  they  may 
be  purchased  in  any  month  of  the  year. 
Professor  Baird  tells  of  seeing  in  an  im- 
mense New  York  refrigerator  “a  cord  of 
cod-fish,  a cord  of  salmon,  a cord  of  Span- 
ish mackerel  and  other  fish,  piled  up  just 
like  cord- wood;  dry,  hard,  and  firm,  and 
retaining  their  qualities  for  an  indefinite 
time.”  By  dryness  it  should  not  be  un- 
derstood that  the  fish  has  been  cleaned 
and  dried,  for  it  is  in  its  natural  shape  and 
condition,  as  if  just  caught.  When  the 
public  becomes  generally  aware  that  such 
excellent  food  material  can  be  had  so 
cheaply,  the  business  of  fish-taking  will 
doubtless  increase  greatly,  for  the  supply 
at  present  is  limited  only  by  the  demand. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

YOUNG  GILLY  FLOWERS. 

44  T^VRUM,”  said  Pet,  in  his  free  and  easy 
U style,  about  ten  days  after  that  es- 
cape, to  a highly  respected  individual,  Mr. 
Welldrura,  the  butler — 44  Drum,  you  have 
heard  perhaps  about  my  being  poorly.” 

“ Ay,  that  I have,  and  too  much  of  it,” 
replied  the  portly  butler,  busy  in  his  of- 
fice with  inferior  work,  which  he  never 
should  have  had  to  do,  if  rightly  estimated. 
“What  you  wants,  Master  Lancelot,  is  a 
little  more  of  this  here  sort  of  thing — 
sleeves  up — elbow  grease — scrub  away  at 
hold  ancient  plate,  and  be  blowed  up  if 
you  puts  a scratch  on  it ; and  the  more  you 
sweats,  the  less  thanks  you  gets.” 

44  Drum,  when  you  come  to  be  my  but- 
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ler,  you  shall  have  all  the  keys  allowed 
you,  and  walk  about  with  them  on  a great 
gold  ring,  with  a gold  chain  down  to  your 
breeches  pocket.  You  shall  dine  when 
you  like,  and  have  it  cooked  on  purpose, 
and  order  it  directly  after  breakfast;  and 
you  shall  have  the  very  best  hot-water 
plates ; because  you  hate  grease,  don’t  you. 
Drum  ?” 

44  That  I do ; especial  from  young  chaps 
as  wants  to  get  something  out  of  me.” 

44 1 am  always  as  good  as  my  word; 
come,  now.” 

44  That  you  are,  Sir;  and  nothing  very 
grand  to  say,  considering  the  hepithets 
you  applies  to  me  sometimes.  But  you 
han’t  insulted  me  for  three  days  now ; and 
that  proves  to  my  mind  that  you  can’t  be 
quite  right.” 
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“ But  you  would  like  to  see  me  better. 
I am  sure  you  would.  There  is  nobody 
so  good  to  you  as  I am,  Drum ; and  you 
are  very  crusty  at  times,  you  know.  Your 
daughter  shall  be  the  head  cook ; and  then 
everything  must  be  to  your  liking.” 

“Master  Lancelot,  you  speaks  fair. 
What  can  I have  the  honor  of  doing  for 
you,  Sir,  to  set  you  up  again  in  your  poor 
dear  ’ealth  ?” 

“Well,  you  hate  physic,  don’t  you, 
Drum  ? And  you  make  a strict  point  of 
never  taking  it.” 

“ I never  knew  no  good  to  come  out  of 
no  bottle,  without  it  were  a bottle  of  old 
crusted  port- wine.  Ah!  you  likes  that, 
Master  Lancelot.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Drum;  I am 
obliged  to  be  very  careful.  The  reason 
why  I don’t  get  on  is  from  taking  my 
meals  too  much  in-doors.  There  is  no 
fresh  air  in  these  old  rooms.  I have  got 
a man  who  says — I could  read  it  to  you ; 
but  perhaps  you  don’t  care  to  hear  poetry, 
Drum  ?”  The  butler  made  a face,  and  put 
the  leather  to  his  ears.  4 4 Very  well,  then ; 
I am  only  just  beginning;  and  it’s  like 
claret,  you  must  learn  to  come  to  it.  But 
from  what  he  says,  and  from  my  own  stom- 
ach, I intend  to  go  and  dine  out-of-doors 
to-day.” 

“Lord  ! Master  Lancelot,  you  must  be 
gone  clean  daft.  How  ever  could  you 
have  hot  gravy,  Sir  ? And  all  the  Yor- 
dases  hates  cold  meat.  Your  poor  dear 
grandfather — ah!  he  was  a man.” 

4 4 So  am  I.  And  I have  got  half  a 
guinea.  Now,  Drum,  you  do  just  what  I 
tell  you ; and  mind,  not  a word  to  any  one. 
It  will  be  the  last  coin  you  ever  see  of  mine, 
either  now  or  in  all  my  life,  remember, 
if  you  let  my  mamma  ever  hear  of  it. 
You  slip  down  to  the  larder  and  get  me  a 
cold  grouse,  and  a cold  partridge,  and  two 
of  the  hearth-stone  cakes,  and  a pat  of  but- 
ter, and  a pinch  of  salt,  and  put  them  in 
my  army  knapsack  Aunt  Philippa  gave 
me ; also  a knife  and  fork  and  plate ; and 
— let  me  see — what  had  I better  have  to 
drink  ?” 

44  Well,  Sir,  if  I might  offer  an  opinion, 
a pint  bottle  of  dry  port,  or  your  grand- 
father’s Madeira.” 

“Young  ladies — young  gentlemen  I 
mean,  of  course—never  take  strong  wines 
in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Bucellas,  Drum 
— Bucellas  is  the  proper  thing.  And  when 
you  have  got  it  all  together,  turn  the  old 
cat  into  the  larder,  and  get  away  cleverly 


by  your  little  door,  and  put  my  knapsack 
in  the  old  oak-tree,  the  one  that  was 
struck  by  lightning.  Now  do  you  un- 
derstand all  about  it  ? It  must  all  be 
ready  in  half  an  hour.  And  if  I make  a 
good  dinner  out  on  the  moor,  why,  you 
might  get  another  half  guinea  before 
long.”  And  with  these  words  away 
strode  Pet. 

“Well,  well,”  the  butler  began  mut- 
tering to  himself;  “what  wickedness  are 
you  up  to  next?  A lassie  in  his  head, 
and  his  dear  mammy  thought  he  was 
sickening  over  his  wisdom-teeth!  He  is 
beginning  airly,  and  no  mistake.  But 
the  gals  are  a coarse  ugly  lot  about  here” 
— Master  Welldrum  was  not  a Yorkshire- 
man — 44  and  the  lad  hath  good  taste  in  the 
matter  of  wine ; although  he  is  that  con- 
trairy,  Solomon’s  self  could  not  be  upsides 
with  him.  Fall  fair,  fall  foul,  I must  hu- 
mor the  boy,  or  out  of  this  place  I go, 
neck  and  crop.” 

Accordingly,  Pet  found  all  that  he 
had  ordered,  and  several  little  things 
which  he  had  not  thought  of,  especially 
a corkscrew  and  a glass;  and  forgetting 
half  his  laziness,  he  set  off  briskly,  keep- 
ing through  the  trees  where  no  window 
could  espy  him,  and  down  a little  side 
glen,  all  afoot ; for  it  seemed  to  him  safer 
to  forego  his  pony. 

The  gill  (or  “ ghyll,”  as  the  poet  writes 
it),  from  which  the  lonely  family  that 
dwelt  there  took  their  name,  was  not  upon 
the  bridle-road  from  Scargate  Hall  toward 
Middleton,  nor  even  within  eye  or  reach 
of  any  road  at  all ; but  overlooked  by 
kites  alone,  and  tracked  with  thorough- 
fare of  nothing  but  the  mountain  stream- 
let. The  four  who  lived  there — 4 4 Bat 
and  Zilpie,  Maunder  and  Insie,  of  the 
Gill” — had  nothing  to  do  with,  and  little 
to  say  to,  any  of  the  scatterling  folk  about 
them,  across  the  blue  distance  of  the 
moor.  They  ploughed  no  land,  they  kept 
no  cattle,  they  scarcely  put  spade  in  the 
ground,  except  for  about  a fortnight  in 
April,  when  they  broke  up  a strip  of  allu- 
vial soil  new  every  season,  and  abutting 
on  the  brook ; and  there  sowed  or  planted 
their  vegetable  crop,  and  left  it  to  the 
clemency  of  heaven.  Yet  twice  every 
year  they  were  ready  with  their  rent  when 
it  suited  Master  Jordas  to  come  for  it, 
since  audits  at  the  hall,  and  tenants’  din- 
ners, were  not  to  their  liking.  The  rent 
was  a trifle;  but  Jordas  respected  them 
highly  for  handing  it  done  up  in  white 
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paper,  without  even  making  him  leave 
the  saddle.  How  many  paid  less,  or  paid 
nothing  at  all,  yet  came  to  the  dinners 
under  rent  reservation  of  perhaps  one 
mark,  then  strictly  reserved  their  rent, 
but  failed  not  to  make  the  most  punctual 
and  liberal  marks  upon  roast  beef  and 
plum-pudding! 

But  while  the  worthy  dogman  got  his 
little  bit  of  money,  sealed  up  and  so  cor- 
rect that  (careful  as  he  was)  he  never 
stopped  now  to  count  it,  even  his  keen 
eyes  could  make  nothing  of  these  people, 
except  that  they  stood  upon  their  dignity. 
To  him  they  appeared  to  be  of  gypsy  race ; 
or  partly  of  wild  and  partly  perhaps  of 
Lancastrian  origin;  for  they  rather  “fea- 
tured” the  Lancashire  than  the  Yorkshire 
type  of  countenance,  yet  without  any  rus- 
tic coarseness,  whether  of  aspect,  voice,  or 
manners.  The  story  of  their  settlement 
in  this  glen  had  flagged  out  of  memory  of 
gossip  by  reason  of  their  calm  obscurity, 
and  all  that  survived  was  the  belief  that 
they  were  queer,  and  the  certainty  that 
they  would  not  be  meddled  with. 

Lancelot  Yordas  Carnaby  was  brave, 
both  in  the  outward  and  the  inward  boy, 
when  he  struck  into  the  gill  from  a track- 
less spread  of  moor,  not  far  from  the 
source  of  the  beck  that  had  shaped  or 
been  shaped  by  this  Assure.  He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  learn  all  about  the  water 
that  filled  sweet  Insie’s  pitcher;  and  al- 
though the  great  poet  of  nature  as  yet 
was  only  in  early  utterance,  some  of  his 
words  had  already  touched  Pet  as  he  had 
never  been  touched  before;  but  perhaps 
that  fine  effect  was  due  to  the  sapping 
power  of  first  love. 

Yet  first  love,  however  it  may  soften 
and  enlarge  a petulant  and  wayward  na- 
ture, instead  of  increasing,  cuts  short  and 
crisp  the  patience  of  the  patient.  When 
Lancelot  was  as  near  as  manners  and  pru- 
dence allowed  to  that  lonesome  house,  he 
sat  down  quietly  for  a little  while  in  a lit- 
tle niche  of  scrubby  bush  whence  he  could 
spy  the  door.  For  a short  time  this  was 
very  well ; also  it  was  well  to  be  furnish- 
ing his  mind  with  a form  for  the  beautiful 
expressions  in  it,  and  prepare  it  for  the 
order  of  their  coming  out.  And  when  he 
was  sure  that  these  were  well  arranged, 
and  could  not  fail  at  any  crisis,  he  found 
a further  pastime  in  considering  his  boots, 
then  his  gaiters  and  small-clothes  (which 
were  of  lofty  type),  and  his  waistcoat,  ele- 
gant for  anybody’s  bosom.  But  after  a 


bit  even  this  began  to  pall;  and  when 
one  of  his  feet  went  fast  asleep,  in  spite  of 
its  beautiful  surroundings,  he  jumped  up 
and  stamped,  and  was  not  so  very  far 
from  hot  words  as  he  should  have  been. 
For  his  habit  was  not  so  much  to  want  a 
thing  as  to  get  it  before  he  wanted  it, 
which  is  very  poor  training  for  the  trials 
of  the  love-time. 

But  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  resolve 
to  be  wise,  and  eat  his  victuals,  now  or 
never,  and  be  sorry  for  any  one  who  came 
too  late — there  came  somebody  by  another 
track,  whose  step  made  the  heart  rise,  and 
the  stomach  fall.  Lancelots  mind  began 
to  fail  him  all  at  once;  and  the  spirit  that 
was  ready  with  a host  of  words  fluttered 
away  into  a quaking  depth  of  silence. 
Yet  Insie  tripped  along  as  if  the  world  held 
no  one  to  cast  a pretty  shadow  from  the 
sun  beside  her  own. 

Even  the  youngest  girls  are  full  of  little 
tricks  far  beyond  the  oldest  boy’s  compre- 
hension. But  the  wonder  of  all  wonders 
is,  they  have  so  pure  a conscience  as  nev- 
er to  be  thinking  of  themselves  at  all,  far 
less  of  any  one  who  thinks  too  much  of 
them.  “I  declare,  she  has  forgotten  that 
she  ever  saw  me  I”  Lancelot  muttered  to 
the  bush  in  which  he  trembled.  “It 
would  serve  her  right,  if  I walked  straight 
away.”  But  he  looked  again,  and  could 
not  help  looking  more  than  many  times 
again,  so  piercing  (as  an  ancient  poet  puts 
it)  is  the  shaft  from  the  eyes  of  the  female 
women.  And  Insie  was  especially  a fe- 
male girl-r-which  has  now  ceased  to  be 
tautology — so  feminine  were  her  walk, 
and  w ay,  and  sudden  variety  of  unreason- 
able charm. 

“ Dear  me ! I never  thought  to  see  you 
any  more,  Sir ;”  said  she,  with  a bright 
blush,  perhaps  at  such  a story,  as  Pet 
jumped  out  eagerly,  with  hands  stretched 
forth.  “It  is  the  most  surprising  thing. 
And  we  might  have  done  very  well  with 
rain-water.” 

“Oh,  Insie  ! don’t  be  so  cold-hearted. 
Who  can  drink  rain-water  ? I have  got 
something  very  good  for  you  indeed.  I 
have  carried  it  all  the  way  myself;  and 
only  a strong  man  could  have  done  it. 
Why,  you  have  got  stockings  on,  I declare ; 
but  I like  you  much  better  without  them.” 

“ Then,  Master  Lancelot  Yordas  Carna- 
by, you  had  better  go  home  with  all  your 
good  things.” 

“You  are  totally  mistaken  about  that. 
I could  never  get  these  things  into  the 
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house  again,  without  being  caught  out 
to  a certainty.  It  shows  how  little  girls 
know  of  anything.” 

“A  girl  can  not  be  expected,”  she  an- 
swered, looking  most  innocently  at  him, 
44  to  understand  anything  sly  or  cunning. 
Why  should  anything  of  that  sort  be  ?” 

44  Well,  if  it  comes  to  that,”  cried  Pet, 
who  (like  all  unreasonable  people)  had 
large  rudiments  of  reasoning,  “why 
should  not  I come  up  to  your  door,  and 
knock,  and  say,  ‘ I want  to  see  Miss  Insie ; 
I am  fond  of  Miss  Insie,  and  have  got 
something  good  for  her’  ? That  is  what  I 
shall  do  next  time.” 

“If  you  do,  my  brother  Maunder  will 
beat  you  dreadfully— so  dreadfully  that 
you  will  never  walk  home.  But  don’t  let 
us  talk  of  such  terrible  things.  You  must 
never  come  here,  if  you  think  of  such 
things.  I would  not  have  you  hurt  for 
all  the  world ; for  sometimes  I think  that  I 
like  you  very  much.” 

The  lovely  girl  looked  at  the  handsome 
boy,  as  if  they  were  at  school  together, 
learning  something  difficult,  which  must 
be  repeated  to  the  other’s  eyes,  with  a nod, 
or  a shake  of  the  head,  as  may  be.  A 
kind,  and  pure,  and  soft  gaze  she  gave 
him,  as  if  she  would  love  his  thoughts,  if 
he  could  explain  them.  And  Pet  turned 
away,  because  he  could  not  do  so. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,”  he  said,  brave- 
ly, while  his  heart  was  thrilling  with  de- 
sire to  speak  well ; “ we  will  set  to  at  once, 
and  have  a jolly  good  spread.  I told  my 
man  to  put  up  something  very,  good,  be- 
cause I was  certain  that  you  would  be  very 
hungry.” 

“ Surely  you  were  not  so  foolish  as  to 
speak  of  me  ?” 

“ No,  no,  no;  I know  a trick  worth  two 
of  that.  I was  not  such  a fool  as  to  speak 
of  you,  of  course.  But — ” 

“But  I would  never  condescend  to 
touch  one  bit.  You  were  ashamed  to  say 
a word  about  me,  then,  were  you  ?” 

“ Insie,  now,  Insie,  too  bad  of  you  it  is. 
You  can  have  no  idea  what  those  butlers 
and  footmen  are,  if  ever  you  tell  them  any- 
thing. They  are  worse  than  the  maids ; 
they  go  down  stairs,  and  they  get  all  the 
tidbits  out  of  the  cook,  and  sit  by  the  girl 
they  like  best,  on  the  strength  of  having  a 
secret  about  their  master.” 

“Well,  you  are  cunning!”  cried  the 
maiden,  with  a sigh.  “I  thought  that 
your  nature  was  loftier  than  that.  No,  I 
do  not  know  anything  of  butlers  and  foot- 


men ; and  I think  that  the  less  I know  of 
you  the  better.” 

“Oh,  Insie,  darling  Insie,  if  you  run 
away  like  that — I have  got  both  your 
hands,  and  you  shall  not  run  away.  Do 
you  want  to  kill  me,  Insie  ? They  have 
had  the  doctor  for  me.” 

“Oh,  how  very  dreadful!  that  does 
sound  dreadful.  I am  not  at  all  crying, 
and  you  need  not  look.  But  what  did  he 
say?  Please  to  tell  me  what  he  said.” 

4 4 He  said,  4 Salts  and  senna.  ’ But  I got 
up  a high  tree.  Let  us  think  of  nicer 
things.  It  is  enough  to  spoil  one’s  din- 
ner. Oh,  Insie,  what  is  anything  to  eat 
or  drink,  compared  with  looking  at  you, 
when  you  are  good  ? If  I could  only  tell 
you  the  tilings  that  I have  felt,  all  day 
and  all  night,  since  this  day  fortnight, 
how  sorry  you  would  be  for  having  evil 
thoughts  of  me !” 

“I  have  no  evil  thoughts;  I have  no 
thoughts  at  all.  But  it  puzzles  me  to 
think  what  on  earth  you  have  been  think- 
ing. There,  I will  sit  down,  and  listen 
for  a moment.” 

44  And  I may  hold  one  of  your  hands  ? 
I must,  or  you  would  never  understand 
me.  Why,  your  hands  are  much  smaller 
than  mine,  I declare!  And  mine  are 
very  small ; because  of  thinking  about 
you.  Now  you  need  not  laugh — it  does 
spoil  everything  to  laugh  so.  It  is  more 
than  a fortnight  since  I laughed  at  all. 
You  make  me  feel  so  miserable.  But 
would  you  like  to  know  how  I felt? 
Mind,  I would  rather  cut  my  head  off  than 
tell  it  to  any  one  in  the  world  but  you.” 

“Now  I call  that  very  kind  of  you.  If 
you  please,  I should  like  to  know  how 
you  have  been  feeling.”  With  these 
words  Insie  came  quite  close  up  to  his 
side,  and  looked  at  him  so  that  he  could 
hardly  speak.  “You  may  say  it  in  a 
whisper,  if  you  like,” she  said;  “there  is 
nobody  coming  for  at  least  three  hours, 
and  so  you  may  say  it  in  a whisper.” 

44  Then  I will  tell  you;  it  was  just  like 
this.  You  know  that  I began  to  think 
how  beautiful  you  were  at  the  very  first 
time  I looked  at  you.  But  you  could  riot 
expect  me  so  to  love  you  all  at  once  as  I 
love  you  now,  dear  Insie.” 

44 1 can  not  understand  any  meaning  in 
such  things.”  But  she  took  a little  dis- 
tance, quite  as  if  she  did. 

“Well,  I went  away  without  thinking 
very  much,  because  I had  a bad  place  in 
my  knee — a blue  place  bigger  than  the 
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new  half  crown,  where  you  saw  that  the 
pony  kicked  me.  I had  him  up,  and 
thrashed  him,  when  I got  home ; but  that 
has  got  nothing  to  do  with  it — only  that 
I made  him  know  who  was  his  master. 
And  then  I tried  to  go  on  with  a lot  of 
things  as  usual ; but  somehow  I did  not 
care  at  all.  There  was  a great  rat  hunt 
that  I had  been  thinking  of  more  than 
three  weeks,  when  they  got  the  straddles 
down,  to  be  ready  for  the  new  ricks  to 
come  instead.  But  I could  not  go  near 
it;  and  it  made  them  think  that  the  whole 
of  my  inside  was  out  of  order.  And  it 
must  have  been.  I can  see  by  looking 
back;  it  must  have  been  so,  without  my 
knowing  it.  I hit  several  people  with  my 
holly  on  their  shins,  because  they  knew 
more  than  I did.  But  that  was  no  good ; 
nor  was  anything  else.  I only  got  more 
and  more  out  of  sorts,  and  could  not  stay 
quiet  anywhere ; and  yet  it  was  no  good 
to  me  to  try  to  make  a noise.  All  day  I 
went  about  as  if  I did  not  care  whether 
people  contradicted  me  or  not,  or  where  I 
was,  or  what  time  I should  get  back,  or 
whether  there  would  be  any  dinner. 
And  I tucked  up  my  feet  in  my  night- 
gown  every  night;  but  instead  of  stop- 
ping there,  as  they  always  used  to  do, 
they  were  down  in  cold  places  immedi- 
ately ; and  instead  of  any  sleep,  I bit  holes 
by  the  hundred  in  the  sheets,  with  think- 
ing. I hated  to  be  spoken  to,  and  I hated 
everybody ; and  so  I do  now,  whenever  I 
come  to  think  about  them l” 

44  Including  even  poor  me,  I suppose  ?” 
Insie  had  wonderfully  pretty  eyebrows, 
and  a pretty  way  of  raising  them,  and  let- 
ting more  light  into  her  bright  hazel  eyes. 

“No,  I never  seemed  to  hate  you; 
though  I often  was  put  out,  because  I 
could  never  make  your  face  come  well.  I 
was  thinking  of  you  always,  but  I could 
not  see  you.  Now  tell  me  whether  you 
have  been  like  that.” 

“ Not  at  all;  but  I have  thought  of  you 
once  or  twice,  and  wondered  what  could 
make  you  want  to  come  and  see  me.  If  I 
were  a boy,  perhaps  I could  understand  it.  ” 

4 4 1 hate  boys ; I am  a man  all  over  now. 
I am  old  enough  to  have  a wife;  and  I 
mean  to  have  you.  How  much  do  you 
suppose  my  waistcoat  cost  ? Well,  never 
mind,  because  you  are  not  rich.  But  I 
have  got  money  enough  for  both  of  us  to 
live  well,  and  nobody  can  keep  me  out  of 
it.  You  know  what  a road  is,  I suppose 
— a good  road  leading  to  a town  ? Have 


you  ever  seen  one  ? A brown  place,  with 
hedges  on  each  side,  made  hard  and 
smooth  for  horses  to  go  upon,  and  wheels 
that  make  a rumble.  Well,  if  you  will 
have  me,  and  behave  well  to  me,  you  shall 
sit  up  by  yourself  in  a velvet  dress,  with 
a man  before  you  and  a man  behind,  and 
believe  that  you  are  flying.” 

“But  what  would  become  of  my  fa- 
ther, and  my  mother,  and  my  brother 
Maunder  ?” 

“Oh,  they  must  stop  here,  of  course. 
We  shouldn’t  want  them.  But  I would 
give  them  all  their  house  rent-free,  and  a 
fat  pig  every  Christmas.  Now  you  sit 
there  and  spread  your  lap,  that  I may 
help  you  properly.  I want  to  see  you 
eat ; you  must  learn  to  eat  like  a lady  of 
the  highest  quality ; for  that  you  are  go-  ' 
ing  to  be,  I can  tell  you.” 

The  beautiful  maid  of  the  gill  smiled 
sweetly,  sitting  on  the  low  bank  with  the 
grace  of  simple  nature  and  the  playful- 
ness of  girlhood.  She  looked  up  at  Lan- 
celot, the  self-appointed  man,  wTith  a 
bright  glance  of  curious  contemplatioii ; 
and  contemplation  (of  any  other  subject 
than  self)  is  dangerously  near  contempt. 
She  thought  very  little  of  his  large,  free 
brag,  of  his  patronizing  manner,  and  fine 
self -content,  reference  of  everything  to 
his  own  standard,  beauty  too  feminine, 
and  instead  of  female  gentleness,  highly 
cultivated  waywardness.  But  in  spite  of 
all  that,  she  could  not  help  liking,  and 
sometimes  admiring  him,  when  he  looked 
away.  And  now  he  was  very  busy  with 
the  high  feast  he  had  brought. 

“To  begin  with,”  he  said,  when  his 
good  things  were  displayed,  “you  must 
remember  that  nothing  is  more  vulgar 
than  to  be  hungry.  A gentleman  may 
have  a tremendous  appetite,  but  a lady 
never.” 

4 4 But  why  ? but  why  ? That  does  seem 
foolish.  I have  read  that  the  ladies  are 
always  helped  first.  That  must  be  be- 
cause of  their  appetites.” 

“Insie,  I tell  you  things,  not  the  rea- 
sons of  them.  Things  are  learned  by 
seeing  other  people,  and  not  by  arguing 
about  them.” 

“Then  you  had  better  eat  your  dinner 
first,  and  let  me  sit  and  watch  you.  And 
then  I can  eat  mine  by  imitation ; that  is 
to  say,  if  there  is  any  left.” 

“You  are  one  of  the  oddest  people  I 
have  ever  seen.  You  go  round  the  cor- 
ner of  all  that  I say,  instead  of  following 
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properly.  When  we  are  married,  you 
will  always  make  me  laugh.  At  one 
time  they  kept  a boy  to  make  me  laugh ; 
but  I got  tired  of  him.  Now  I help  you 
first,  although  I am  myself  so  hungry. 
I do  it  from  a lofty  feeling,  which  my 
aunt  Philippa  calls  ‘chivalry.’  Ladies 
talk  about  it  when  they  want  to  get  the 
best  of  us.  I have  given  you  all  the  best 
part,  you  see ; and  I only  keep  the  worst 
of  it  for  myself.” 

If  Pet  had  any  hope  that  his  self-denial 
would  promptly  be  denied  to  him,  he 
made  a great  mistake;  for  the  damsel  of 
the  gill  had  a healthy  moorland  appetite, 
and  did  justice  to  all  that  was  put  before 
her;  and  presently  he  began,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  to  find  pleasure  in  seeing 
another  person  pleased.  But  the  wine 
she  would  not  even  taste,  in  spite  of  per- 
suasion and  example ; the  water  from  the 
brook  was  all  she  drank,  and  she  drank 
as  prettily  as  a pigeon.  Whatever  she 
did  was  done  gracefully  and  well. 

“ I am  very  particular,”  he  said  at  last; 
“but  you  are  fit  to  dine  with  anybody. 
How  have  you  managed  to  learn  it  all  ? 
You  take  the  best  of  everything,  without 
a word  about  it,  as  gently  as  great  ladies 
do.  I thought  that  you  would  want  mo 
to  eat  the  nicest  pieces;  but  instead  of 
that,  you  have  left  me  bones  and  drum- 
sticks.” 

He  gave  such  a melancholy  look  at 
these  that  Insie  laughed  quite  merrily. 
“ I wanted  to  see  you  practice  chivalry,” 
she  said. 

“Well,  never  mind;  I shall  know  an- 
other time.  Instead  of  two  birds,  I shall 
order  four,  and  other  things  in  propor- 
tion. But  now  I want  to  know  about 
your  father  and  your  mother.  They 
must  be  respectable  people,  to  judge  by 
you.  What  is  their  proper  name,  and 
how  much  have  they  got  to  live  upon  ?” 

“More  than  you — a great  deal  more 
than  you,”  she  answered,  with  such  a 
roguish  smile  that  he  forgot  his  griev- 
ances, or  began  to  lose  them  in  the  mist 
of  beauty. 

“More  than  me!  And  they  live  in 
such  a hole,  where  only  the  crows  come 
near  them  ?” 

“ Yes,  more  than  you,  Sir.  They  have 
their  wits  to  live  upon,  and  industry,  and 
honesty.” 

Pet  was  not  old  enough  yet  in  the 
world  to  say,  “What  is  the  use  of  all 
those?  All  their  income  is  starvation.” 
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He  was  young  enough  to  think  that  those 
who  owned  them  had  advantage  of  him, 
for  he  knew  that  he  was  very  lazy.  More- 
over, he  had  heard  of  such  people  getting 
on — through  the  striking  power  of  excep- 
tion, so  much  more  brilliant  than  the 
rule — when  all  the  blind  virtues  found 
luck  to  lead  them.  Industry,  honesty, 
and  ability  always  get  on  in  story-books, 
and  nothing  is  nicer  than  to  hear  a pretty 
story.  But  in  some  ways  Pet  was  sharp 
enough. 

“ Then  they  never  will  want  that  house 
rent-free,  nor  the  fat  pig,  nor  any  other 
presents.  Oh,  Insie,  how  very  much  bet- 
ter that  will  be ! I find  it  so  much  nicer 
always  to  get  things  than  to  give  them. 
And  people  are  so  good-natured,  when 
they  have  done  it,  and  can  talk  of  it.  In- 
sie, they  shall  give  me  something  when  I 
marry  you,  and  as  often  as  they  like  aft- 
erward.” 

“They  will  give  you  something  you 
will  not  like,”  she  answered,  with  a laugh, 
and  a look  along  the  moor,  “ if  you  stay 
here  too  long  chattering  with  me.  Do 
you  know  what  o’clock  it  is  ? I know  al- 
ways, whether  the  sun  is  out  or  in.  You 
need  show  no  gold  watch  to  me.” 

“ Oh,  that  comes  of  living  in  a draught 
all  day.  The  out-door  people  grow  too 
wise.  What  do  you  see  about  ten  miles 
off  ? It  must  be  ten  miles  to  that  hill.” 

“That  hill  is  scarcely  five  miles  off,  and 
what  I see  is  not  half  of  that.  I brought 
you  up  here  to  be  quite  safe.  Maunder’s 
eyes  are  better  than  mine.  But  he  will 
not  see  us,  for  another  mile,  if  you  cover 
your  grand  waistcoat,  because  we  are  in 
the  shadows.  Slip  down  into  the  gill 
again,  and  keep  below  the  edge  of  it,  and 
go  home  as  fast  as  possible.” 

Lancelot  felt  inclined  to  do  as  he  was 
told,  and  keep  to  safe  obscurity.  The 
long  uncomfortable  loneliness  of  pros- 
pect, and  dim  airy  distance  of  the  sinking 
sun,  and  deeply  silent  emptiness  of  hol- 
lows, where  great  shadows  began  to  crawl 
— in  the  waning  of  the  day,  and  so  far 
away  from  home — all  these  united  to  im- 
press upon  the  boy  a spiritual  influence, 
whose  bodily  expression  would  be  the  ap- 
pearance of  a clean  pair  of  heels.  But,  to 
meet  this  sensible  impulse,  there  arose  the 
stubborn  nature  of  his  race,  which  hated 
to  be  told  to  do  anything,  and  the  dignity 
of  his  new-born  love — such  as  it  was — and 
the  thought  of  looking  small. 

“ Why  should  I go?”  he  said.  “ I will 
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meet  them,  and  tell  them  that  I am  their 
landlord,  and  have  a right  to  know  all 
about  them.  My  grandfather  never  ran 
away  from  anybody.  And  they  have  got 
a donkey  with  them.” 

“They  will  have  two,  if  you  stop,” 
cried  Insiet  although  she  admired  his 
spirit.  44  My  father  is  a very  quiet  man. 
But  Maunder  would  take  you  by  the 
throat  and  cast  you  down  into  the  beck.” 

“I  should  like  to  see  him  try  to  do  it. 
I am  not  so  very  strong,  but  I am  active 
as  a cat.  I have  no  idea  of  being  threat- 
ened.” 

“Then  will  you  be  coaxed?  I do  im- 
plore you,  for  my  sake,  to  go,  or  it  will 
be  too  late.  Never,  never,  will  you  see 
me  again,  unless  you  do  what  I beseech 
of  you.” 

“ I will  not  stir  one  peg,  unless  you  put 
your  arms  round  my  neck  and  kiss  me, 
and  say  that  you  will  never  have  anybody 
else.” 

Insie  blushed  deeply,  and  her  bright 
eyes  flashed  with  passion  not  of  loving 
kind.  But  it  went  to  her  heart  that  he 
was  brave,  and  that  he  loved  her  truly. 
She  flung  her  comely  arms  round  his 
neck,  and  touched  her  rosy  lips  with  his ; 
and  before  he  could  clasp  her  she  was 
gone,  with  no  more  comfort  than  these 
words : 

“Now  if  you  are  a gentleman,  you 
must  go,  and  never  come  near  this  place 
again.” 

Not  a moment  too  soon  he  plunged 
into  the  gill,  and  hurried  up  its  winding 
course;  but  turning  back  at  the  corner, 
saw  a sweet  smile  in  the  distance,  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  that  warmed  his  heart. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LOVE  MILITANT. 

So  far  so  good.  But  that  noble  and 
exalted  condition  of  the  youthful  mind 
which  is  to  itself  pure  wisdom’s  zenith, 
but  to  folk  of  coarse  maturity  and  tough 
experience  “calf-love,”  superior  as  it  is  to 
words  and  reason,  must  be  left  to  its  own 
course.  The  settled  resolve  of  a middle- 
aged  man,  with  seven  large-appetited  chil- 
dren, and  an  eighth  approaching  the 
shores  of  light,  while  baby-linen  too  often 
transmitted  betrays  a transient  texture, 
and  hose  lias  ripened  into  holes,  and 
breeches  verify  their  name,  and  a knock 


at  the  door  knocks  at  the  heart — the  fixed 
resolution  of  such  a man  to  strike  a bold 
stroke,  for  the  sake  of  his  home,  is  wor- 
thier of  attention  than  the  flitting  fancy 
of  boy  and  girl,  who  pop  upon  one  anoth- 
er, and  skip  through  zigzag  vernal  ecsta- 
sy, like  the  weathery  dalliance  of  gnats. 

Lieutenant  Carroway  had  dealt  and 
done  with  amorous  grace  and  attitude, 
soaring  rapture,  and  profundity  of  sigh, 
suspense  (more  agonizing  than  suspen- 
sion), despair,  prostration,  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  the  hollow  and  spectral  laugh  of  a 
heart  forever  broken,  and  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  an  annual  bill  of  vitality; 
and  every  new  pledge  of  his  affections 
sped  him  toward  the  pledge-shop.  But 
never  had  he  crossed  that  fatal  threshold ; 
the  thought  of  his  uniform  and  dignity 
prevailed ; and  he  was  not  so  mean  as  to 
send  a child  to  do  what  the  father  was 
ashamed  of. 

So  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
even  as  a man  he  should  sympathize  deep- 
ly with  the  tender  passion,  and  far  less,  as 
a coast-guardsman,  with  the  wooing  of  a 
smuggler.  Master  Robin  Lyth,  by  this 
time,  was  in  the  contraband  condition 
known  to  the  authorities  as  love ; Carro- 
way had  found  out  this  fact ; but  instead 
of  indulging  in  generous  emotion,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  nab  him  through  it. 
For  he  reasoned  as  follows;  and  granting 
that  reason  has  any  business  on  such 
premises,  the  process  does  not  seem  amiss. 

A man  in  love  has  only  got  one-eighth 
part  of  his  wits  at  home  to  govern  the  do- 
ings of  his  arms,  legs,  and  tongue.  A 
large  half  is  occupied  with  his  fancy,  in 
all  the  wanderings  of  that  creature, 
dreamy,  flimsy,  anchoring  with  gossa- 
mer, climbing  the  sky  with  steps  of  fog, 
cast  into  abysms  (as  great  writers  call  it) 
by  imaginary  demons,  and  even  at  its  best 
in  a queer  condition,  pitiful,  yet  exceed- 
ing proud.  A quarter  of  the  mental  pow- 
er is  employed  in  wanting  to  know  what 
the  other  people  think;  an  eighth  part 
ought  to  be  dwelling  upon  the  fair  dis- 
tracting object ; and  only  a small  eighth 
can  remain  to  attend  to  the  business  of 
the  solid  day.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
such  lads  get  on  about  as  well  as  usual. 
If  Bacchus  has  a protective  power,  Venus 
has  no  less  of  it,  and  possibly  is  more  act- 
ive, as  behooves  a female. 

And  surely  it  was  a cold-blooded  scheme, 
which  even  the  Revenue  should  have  ex- 
cised from  an  honest  scale  of  duties,  to» 
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catch  a poor  fellow  in  the  meshes  of  love, 
because  he  was  too  sharp  otherwise.  This, 
however,  was  the  large  idea  ripening  in 
the  breast  of  Carroway. 

“ To-night  I shall  have  him,”  he  said  to 
his  wife,  who  was  inditing  of  softer  things, 
her  eighth  confinement,  and  the  shilling 
she  had  laid  that  it  would  be  a boy  this 
time.  “The  weather  is  stormy,  yet  the 
fellow  makes  love  between  the  showers 
in  a barefaced  way.  That  old  fool  of  a* 
tanner  knows  it,  and  has  no  more  right 
feeling  than  if  he  were  a boy.  Aha,  my 
Robin,  fine  robin  as  you  are,  I shall  catch 
you  piping  with  your  Jenny  Wren  to- 
night !”  The  lieutenant  shared  the  popu- 
lar ignorance  of  simplest  natural  history. 

“ Charles,  you  never  should  have  told 
me  of  it.  Where  is  your  feeling  for  the 
days  gone  by  ? And  as  for  his  coming 
between  the  showers,  what  should  I have 
thought  of  you  if  you  had  made  a point 
of  bringing  your  umbrella  ? My  dear,  it 
is  wrong.  And  I beg  you,  for  my  sake, 
not  to  catch  him  with  his  true  love,  but 
only  with  his  tubs.” 

“Matilda,  your  mind  is  weakened  by 
the  coming  trial  of  your  nerves.  I would 
rather  have  him  with  his  tubs,  of  course ; 
they  would  set  us  up  for  several  years,  and 
his  silks  would  come  in  for  your  church- 
ing. But  everything  can  not  be  as  we 
desire.  And  he  carries  large  pistols  when 
he  is  not  courting.  Do  you  wish  me  to 
be  shot,  Matilda  ?” 

“ Captain  Carroway,  how  little  thought 
you  have,  to  speak  to  me  in  that  way  ! 
And  I felt  before  dinner  that  I never 
should  get  over  it.  Oh,  who  would  have 
the  smugglers  on  her  mind,  at  such  a 
time  ?” 

“My  dear,  I beg  your  pardon.  Pray 
exert  your  strength  of  mind,  and  cast  such 
thoughts  away  from  you— or  perhaps  it 
will  be  a smuggler.  And  yet  if  it  were, 
how  much  better  it  would  pay  1” 

“ Then  I hope  it  will,  Charles;  I heart- 
ily hope  it  will  be.  It  would  serve  you 
quite  right  to  be  snaring  your  own  son, 
after  snaring  a poor  youth  through  his 
sweetheart.” 

“Well,  well,  time  will  show.  Put  me 
up  the  flat  bottle,  Tilly,  and  the  knuckle 
of  pork  that  was  left  last  night.  Good- 
ness knows  when  I shall  be  back  ; and  I 
never  like  to  rack  my  mind  upon  an  emp- 
ty stomach.” 

The  revenue  officer  had  far  to  go,  and 
was  wise  in  providing  provender.  And 
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the  weather  being  on  the  fall  toward  the 
equinox,  and  the  tides  running  strong  and 
uncertain,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
fare  inland,  instead  of  attempting  the  wa- 
tery ways.  He  felt  that  he  could  ride,  as 
every  sailor  always  feels ; and  he  had  a 
fine  horse  upon  hire  from  his  butcher, 
which  the  king  himself  would  pay  for. 
The  inferior  men  had  been  sent  ahead  on 
foot,  with  orders  to  march  along  and  hold 
their  tongues.  And  one  of  these  men  was 
John  Cadman,  the  self-same  man  who 
had  descended  the  cliff  without  any  foot- 
path. They  were  all  to  be  ready,  with 
hanger  and  pistol,  in  a hole  toward  Byrsa 
Cottage. 

Lieutenant  Carroway  enjoyed  his  ride. 
There  are  men  to  whom  excitement  is  an 
elevation  of  the  sad  and  slow  mind,  which 
otherwise  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do. 
And  what  finer  excitement  can  a good 
mind  have  than  in  balancing  the  chances 
of  its  body  tumbling  out  of  the  saddle,  and 
evicting  its  poor  self  ? 

The  mind  of  Charles  Carroway  was  wide 
awake  to  this,  and  tenderly  anxious  about 
the  bad  foot  in  which  its  owner  ended — 
because  of  the  importance  of  the  stirrups 
— and  all  the  sanguine  vigor  of  the  heart 
(which  seemed  to  like  some  thumping) 
conveyed  to  the  seat  of  reason  little  more 
than  a wish  to  be  well  out  of  it.  The 
brave  lieutenant  holding  place,  and  stick- 
ing to  it  through  a sense  of  duty,  and  of 
the  difficulty  of  getting  off,  remembered 
to  have  heard,  when  quite  a little  boy,  that 
a man  who  gazes  steadily  between  his 
horse’s  ears  can  not  possibly  tumble  off  the 
back.  The  saying  in  its  wisdom  is  akin 
to  that  which  describes  the  potency  of  salt 
upon  a sparrow's  tail. 

While  Carroway  gloomily  pounded  the 
road,  with  reflection  a dangerous  luxury, 
things  of  even  deeper  interest  took  their 
course  at  the  goal  of  his  endeavors.  Mary 
Anerley,  still  an  exile  in  the  house  of  the 
tanner,  by  reason  of  her  mother’s  strict 
coast-guard,  had  long  been  thinking  that 
more  injustice  is  done  in  the  world  than 
ought  to  be ; and  especially  in  the  matter 
of  free  trade  she  had  imbibed  lax  opinions, 
which  may  not  be  abhorrent  to  a tanner’s 
nature,  but  were  most  unbecoming  to  the 
daughter  of  a farmer  orthodox  upon  his 
own  land,  and  an  officer  of  King’s  Fenci- 
bles.  But  how  did  Mary  make  this  change, 
and  upon  questions  of  public  policy  chop 
sides,  as  quickly  as  a clever  journal  does  ? 
She  did  it  in  the  way  in  which  all  women 
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think,  whose  thoughts  are  of  any  value, 
by  allowing  the  heart  to  go  to  work,  being 
the  more  active  organ,  and  create  large 
scenery,  into  which  the  tempted  mind 
must  follow.  To  anybody  whose  life  has 
been  saved  by  anybody  else,  there  should 
arise  not  only  a fine  image  of  the  preserver, 
but  a high  sense  of  the  service  done  to  the 
universe,  which  must  have  gone  into  deep- 
est mourning  if  deprived  of  Na  One. 
And  then,  almost  of  necessity,  succeeds 
the  investment  of  this  benefactor  to  the 
world  at  large  with  all  tho  great  qualities 
needed  for  an  exploit  so  stupendous.  He 
has  done  a great  deed,  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  gallant,  generous,  magnani- 
mous; shall  I,  who  exist  through  his 
grand  nobility,  listen  to  his  very  low 
enemies  ? Therefore  Robin  was  an  angel 
now,  and  his  persecutors  must  be  demons. 

Captain  Lyth  had  not  been  slow  to  en- 
ter into  his  good  luck.  He  knew  that 
Master  Popplewell  had  a cultivated  taste 
for  rare  old  schnapps,  while  the  partner 
of  his  life,  and  labor,  and  repose,  possessed 
a desire  for  the  finer  kinds  of  lace.  At- 
tending to  these  points,  he  was  always 
welcome  ; and  the  excellent  couple  en- 
couraged his  affection  and  liberal  good- 
will toward  them.  But  Mary  would  ac- 
cept no  presents  from  him,  and  behaved 
for  a long  time  very  strangely,  and  as  if 
she  would  rather  keep  out  of  his  way. 
Yet  he  managed  to  keep  on  running  after 
her,  as  much  as  she  managed  to  run  away ; 
for  he  had  been  down  now  into  the  hold 
of  his  heart,  searching  it  with  a dark  lan- 
tern, and  there  he  had  discovered  ‘ 4 Mary,” 
“ Mary,”  not  only  branded  on  the  hullage 
of  all  things,  but  the  pith  and  pack  of  every- 
thing; and  without  any  fraud  upon  char- 
ter-party, the  cargo  entire  was  44  Mary.” 

Who  can  tell  what  a young  maid  feels, 
when  she  herself  is  doubtful  ? Somehow 
she  has  very  large  ideas,  which  only  come 
up  when  she  begins  to  think ; and  too  oft- 
en, after  some  very  little  tiling,  she  ex- 
claims that  all  is  rubbish.  The  key-note 
of  her  heart  is  high,  and  a lot  of  things 
fall  below  harmony,  and  notably  (if  she 
is  not  a stupe),  some  of  her  own  dear  love's 
expressions  before  she  has  made  up  her 
soul  to  love  him.  This  is  a hard  time  for 
almost  any  man,  who  feels  his  random 
mind  dipped  into  with  a spirit-gauge  and 
a saccharometer.  But  in  spite  of  all  these 
indications,  Robin  Lyth  stuck  to  himself, 
which  is  the  right  way  to  get  credit  for 
sticking. 


44  Johnny,  my  dear,”  said  Deborah  Pop- 
plewell to  her  valued  husband,  just  about 
the  time  when  bold  Carroway  was  getting 
hot  and  sore  upon  the  Filey  Road,  yet 
steadily  enlarging  all  the  penance  of  re- 
turn, “things  ought  to  be  coming  to  a 
point,  I think.  We  ought  not  to  let  them 
so  be  going  on  forever.  Young  people 
like  to  be  married  in  the  spring ; the  birds 
are  singing,  and  the  price  of  coal  goes 
down.  And  they  ought  to  be  engaged 
six  months  at  least.  We  were  married 
in  the  spring,  my  dear,  the  Tuesday  but 
one  that  comes  next  from  Easter-day. 
There  was  no  lilac  out,  but  there  ought 
to  have  been,  because  it  was  not  sunny. 
And  we  have  never  repented  it,  you 
know.” 

44  Never  as  long  as  I live  shall  I forget 
that  day,”  said  Popplewell;  4 4 they  sent 
me  home  a suit  of  clothes  as  were  made 
for  kidney-bean  sticks.  I did  want  to  look 
nice  at  church,  and  crack,  crack,  crack 
they  went,  and  out  came  all  the  lining. 
Debby,  I had  good  legs  in  those  days,  and 
could  crunch  down  bark  like  brewers’ 
grains.” 

44  And  so  you  could  now,  my  dear,  ev- 
ery bit  as  well.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
young  men  have  your  legs.  How  thank- 
ful we  ought  to  be  for  them— and  teeth! 
But  everything  seems  to  be  different  now, 
and  nobody  has  any  dignity  of  mind.  W e 
sowed  broad  beans,  like  a pigeon's  foot: 
tread,  out  and  in,  all  the  way  to  church.” 

“The  folk  can  never  do  such  things 
now ; we  must  not  expect  it  of  such  times, 
my  dear.  Five-and-forty  years  ago  was 
ninety  times  better  than  these  days,  Deb- 
by, except  that  you  and  I was  steadfast, 
and  mean  to  be  so  to  the  end,  God  will- 
ing. Lord ! what  are  the  lasses  that  He 
makes  now  ?” 

44  Johnny,  they  try  to  look  their  best; 
and  we  must  not  be  hard  upon  them. 
Our  Mary  looks  well  enow,  when  she  hath 
a color,  though  my  eyes  might  'a  been  a 
brighter  blue  if  I never  hadn't  took  to 
spectacles.  Johnny,  I am  sure  a most 
that  she  is  in  her  love-time.  She  crieth 
at  night,  which  is  nobody's  business;  the 
strings  of  her  night-cap  run  out  of  their 
starch ; and  there  looks  like  a channel  on 
the  pillow,  though  the  sharp  young  hussy 
turns  it  upside  down.  I shall  be  upsides 
with  her,  if  you  won't.” 

44  Certainly  it  shall  be  left  to  you ; you 
are  the  one  to  do  it  best.  You  push  her 
on,  and  I will  stir  him  up.  I will  smug- 
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gle  some  schnapps  into  his  tea  to-night, 
to  make  him  look  up  bolder;  as  mild  as 
any  milk  it  is.  When  I was  taken  with 
your  cheeks,  Debby,  and  your  bit  of  mon- 
ey, I was  never  that  long  in  telling  you.” 

“That’s  true  enow,  Johnny;  you  was 
sarcy.  But  I’m  thinking  of  the  trouble 
we  may  get  into  over  at  Anerley  about  it.  ” 

“I’ll  carry  that,  lass.  My  back’s  as 
broad  as  Stephen’s.  What  more  can  they 
want  for  her  than  a fine  young  fellow,  a 
credit  to  his  business  and  the  country? 
Lord!  how  I hate  them  rough  coast-rid- 
ers ! it  wouldn’t  be  good  for  them  to  come 
here.” 

“Then  they  are  here,  I tell  you,  and 
much  they  care.  You  seem  to  me  to  have 
shut  your  eyes  since  ever  you  left  off  tan- 
ning. How  many  times  have  I told  you, 
John,  that  a sneaking  fellow  hath  got  in 
with  Sue  ? I saw  him  with  my  own  eyes 
last  night  skulking  past  the  wicket-gate; 
and  the  girl’s  addle-pate  is  completely 
turned.  You  think  her  such  a wonder, 
that  you  won’t  hearken.  But  I know  the 
women  best,  I do.” 

“ Out  of  this  house  she  goes,  neck  and 
crop,  if  what  you  say  is  true,  Deb.  Don’t 
say  it  again,  that's  a kind,  good  soul;  it 
spoils  my  pipe  to  think  of  it.” 

Towai*d  sundown  Robin  Lyth  appear- 
ed, according  to  invitation.  Dandy  as  he 
generally  was,  he  looked  unusually  smart 
this  time,  with  snow-white  ducks  and  a 
velvet  waistcoat,  pumps  like  a dressing- 
glass,  lace  to  his  shirt,  and  a blue  coat 
with  gold  buttons.  His  keen  eyes  glanced 
about  for  Mary,  and  sparkled  as  soon  as 
she  came  down;  and  when  he  took  her 
hand  she  blushed,  and  was  half  afraid  to 
look  at  him ; for  she  felt  in  her  heart  that 
he  meant  to  say  something,  if  he  could  find 
occasion;  but  her  heart  did  not  tell  her 
what  answer  she  would  make,  because  of 
her  father’s  grief  and  wrath ; so  she  tried  to 
hope  that  nothing  would  be  said,  and  she 
kept  very  near  her  good  aunt’s  apron- 
string. Such  tactics,  however,  were 
doomed  to  defeat.  The  host  and  hostess 
of  Byrsa  Cottage  were  very  proud  of  the 
tea  they  gave  to  any  distinguished  visitor. 
Tea  was  a luxury,  being  very  dear,  and 
although  large  quantities  were  smuggled, 
the  quality  was  not,  like  that  of  other 
goods  so  imported,  equal  or  superior  to 
the  fair  legitimate  staple.  And  Robin, 
who  never  was  shy  of  his  profession,  con- 
fessed that  he  could  not  supply  a cup  so 
good. 


“You  shall  come  and  have  another  out- 
of-doors,  my  friend,”  said  his  entertainer, 
graciously.  “Mary,  take  the  captain’s 
cup  to  the  bower;  the  rain  has  cleared 
off,  and  the  evening  will  be  fine.  I will 
smoke  my  pipe,  and  we  will  talk  adven- 
tures. Tilings  have  happened  to  me  that 
would  make  you  stare,  if  I could  bring 
myself  to  tell  them.  Ah  yes,  I have 
lived  in  stirring  times.  Fifty  years  ago 
men  and  women  knew  their  minds;  and 
a dog  could  eat  his  dinner  without  a 
damask  napkin.” 

Master  Popplewell,  who  was  of  a good 
round  form,  and  tucked  his  heels  over 
one  another  as  he  walked  (which  indi- 
cates a pleasant  self-esteem),  now  lit  his 
long  pipe  and  marched  ahead,  carefully 
gazing  to  the  front  and  far  away ; so  that 
the  young  folk  might  have  free  boot  and 
free  hand  behind  him.  That  they  should 
have  flutters  of  loving-kindness,  and 
crafty  little  breaths  of  whispering,  and 
extraordinary  gifts  of  just  looking  at  each 
other  in  time  not  to  be  looked  at  again,  as 
well  as  a strange  sort  of  in  and  out  of  feel- 
ing, as  if  they  were  patterned  with  the 
same  zigzag — as  the  famous  Hereford- 
shire graft  is  made — and  above  all  the 
rest,  that  they  should  desire  to  have  no 
one  in  the  world  to  look  at  them,  was  to 
be  expected  by  a clever  old  codger,  a tan- 
ner who  had  realized  a competence,  and 
eaten  many  “tanner’s  pies.”  The  which 
is  a good  thing;  and  so  much  the  better 
because  it  costs  nothing  save  the  crust 
and  the  coal.  But  instead  of  any  pretty 
little  goings  on  such  as  this  worthy  man 
made  room  for,  to  tell  the  stupid  truth, 
this  lad  and  lass  came  down  the  long 
walk  as  far  apart  and  as  independent  of 
one  another  as  two  stakes  of  an  espalier. 
There  had  not  been  a word  gone  amiss 
between  them,  nor  even  a thou gl it  the 
wrong  way  of  the  grain;  but  the  pressure 
of  fear  and  of  prickly  expectation  was 
upon  them  both,  and  kept  them  mute. 
The  lad  was  afraid  that  he  would  get 
“nay,”  and  the  lass  was  afraid  that  she 
could  not  give  it. 

The  bower  was  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
garden,  through  and  beyond  the  pot-herb 
part,  and  upon  a little  bank  which  over- 
hung a little  lane.  Here  in  this  corner  a 
good  woman  had  contrived  what  women 
nearly  always  understand  the  best,  a lit- 
tle nook  of  pleasure  and  of  perfume,  after 
the  rank  ranks  of  the  kitchen-stuff.  Not 
that  these  are  to  be  disdained;  far  other- 
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wise;  they  indeed  are  the  real  business; 
and  herein  lies  true  test  of  skill.  But 
still  the  flowers  may  declare  that  they  do 
smell  better.  And  not  only  were  there 
flowers  here,  and  little  shrubs  planted 
sprucely,  but  also  good  grass,  which  is  al- 
ways softness,  and  soothes  the  impatient 
eyes  of  men.  And  on  this  grass  there 
stood,  or  hung,  or  flowered,  or  did  what- 
ever it  was  meant  to  do,  a beautiful  weep- 
ing-ash,  the  only  one  anywhere  in  that 
neighborhood. 

‘‘I  can't  look  at  skies,  and  that— have 
seen  too  many  of  them.  You  young  folk, 
go  and  chirp  under  the  tree.  What  I 
want  is  a little  rum  and  water.” 

With  these  words  the  tanner  went  into 
his  bower,  where  he  kept  a good  store  of 
materials  in  moss ; and  the  plaited  ivy  of 
the  narrow  entrance  shook  with  his  voice, 
and  steps,  and  the  decision  of  his  thoughts. 
For  he  wanted  to  see  things  come  to  a 
point,  and  his  only  way  to  do  it  was  to 
get  quite  out  of  sight.  Such  fools  the 
young  people  of  the  age  were  now  I 

While  his  thoughts  were  such,  or 
scarcely  any  better,  his  partner  in  life 
came  down  the  walk,  with  a heap  of  little 
things  which  she  thought  needful  for  the 
preservation  of  the  tanner,  and  she  wad- 
dled a little  and  turned  her  toes  out,  for 
she  as  well  was  roundish. 

Ah,  you  ought  to  have  Sue.  Where 
is  Sue  ?”  said  Master  Popplewell.  “Now 
come  you  in  out  of  the  way  of  the  wind, 
Debby ; you  know  how  your  back-sinew 
ached  with  the  darning  before  last  wash.” 

Mrs.  Popplewell  grumbled,  but  obeyed ; 
for  she  saw  that  her  lord  had  his  reasons. 
So  Mary  and  Robin  were  left  outside, 
quite  as  if  they  were  nothing  to  any  but 
themselves.  Mary  was  aware  of  all  this 
manoeuvring,  and  it  brought  a little  frown 
upon  her  pretty  forehead,  as  if  she  were 
cast  before  the  feet  of  Robin  Lyth;  but 
her  gentleness  prevailed,  because  they 
meant  her  well.  Under  the  weeping-ash 
there  was  a little  seat,  and  the  beauty  of 
it  was  that  it  would  not  hold  two  people. 
She  sat  down  upon  it,  and  became  absorb- 
ed in  the  clouds  that  were  busy  with  the 
sunset. 

These  were  very  beautiful,  as  they  so 
often  are  in  the  broken  weather  of  the  au- 
tumn; but  sailors  would  rather  see  fair 
sky,  and  Robin’s  fair  heaven  was  in  Mary’s 
eyes.  At  these  he  gazed  with  a natural 
desire  to  learn  what  the  symptoms  of  the 
weather  were;  but  it  seemed  as  if  little 


could  be  made  out  there,  because  every- 
thing seemed  so  lofty : perhaps  Mary  had 
forgotten  his  existence. 

Could  any  lad  of  wax  put  up  with  this, 
least  of  all  a daring  mariner  ? He  re- 
solved to  run  the  cargo  of  his  heart  right 
in,  at  the  risk  of  all  breakers  and  drawn 
cutlasses;  and  to  make  a good  beginning 
he  came  up  and  took  her  hand.  The  tan- 
ner in  the  bower  gave  approval  with  a 
cough,  like  Cupid  with  a sneeze ; then  he 
turned  it  to  a snore. 

4 4 Mary,  why  do  you  carry  on  like  this  ?” 
the  smuggler  inquired,  in  a very  gentle 
voice.  “I  have  done  nothing  to  offend 
you,  have  I ? That  would  be  the  last 
thing  I would  ever  do.” 

“Captain  Lyth,  you  are  always  very 
good ; you  never  should  think  such  things 
of  me.  I am  just  looking  at  a particular 
cloud.  And  who  ever  said  that  you 
might  call  me  4 Mary’  ?” 

“Perhaps  the  particular  cloud  said  so; 
but  you  must  have  been  the  cloud  your- 
self, for  you  told  me  only  yesterday.” 

“Then  I will  never  say  another  word 
about  it;  but  people  should  not  take  ad- 
vantage.” 

“Who  are  people?  How  you  talk! 
quite  as  if  I were  somebody  you  never 
saw  before.  I should  like  you  just  to 
look  round  now,  and  let  me  see  why  you 
are  so  different  from  yourself.” 

Mary  Anerley  looked  round ; for  she  al- 
ways did  what  people  liked,  without  good 
reason  otherwise;  and  if  her  mind  was 
full  of  clouds,  her  eyes  had  little  sign  of 
them. 

“ You  look  as  lovely  as  you  always  do,” 
said  the  smuggler,  growing  bolder  as  she 
looked  at  something  else.  “You  know 
long  ago  what  my  opinion  of  you  is,  and 
yet  you  seem  to  take  no  notice.  Now  I 
must  be  off,  as  you  know,  to-night;  not 
for  any  reason  of  my  own,  as  I told  you 
yesterday,  but  to  carry  out  a contract.  I 
may  not  see  you  for  many  months  again ; 
and  you  may  fall  in  love  with  a Prevent- 
ive man.” 

“I  never  fall  in  love  with  anybody. 
Why  should  I go  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  ? Captain  Carroway  has  seven  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  a very  active  wife.” 

4 4 1 am  not  afraid  of  Carroway,  in  love 
or  in  war.  He  is  an  honest  fellow,  with 
no  more  brains  than  this  ash-tree  over  us. 
I mean  the  dashing  captains  who  come  in 
with  their  cutters,  and  would  carry  you 
off  as  soon  as  look.” 
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“Captain  Lyth,  you  are  not  at  all  con- 
sidering what  you  say:  those  officers  do 
not  want  me — they  want  you.” 

“ Then  they  shall  get  neither;  they  may 
trust  me  for  that.  But,  Mary,  do  tell  me 
how  your  heart  is;  you  know  well  how 
mine  has  been  for  ever  such  a time.  I 
tell  you  downright  that  I have  thought  of 
girls  before — ” 

“Oh,  I was  not  at  all  aware  of  that; 
surely  you  had  better  go  on  with  think- 
ing of  them.” 

“ You  have  not  heard  me  out.  I have 
only  thought  of  them ; nothing  more  than 
thinking,  in  a foolish  sort  of  way.  But 
of  you  I do  not  think ; I seem  to  feel  you 
all  through  me.” 

“ What  sort  of  a sensation  do  I seem  to 
be  ? A foolish  one,  I suppose,  like  all 
those  many  others.” 

“No,  not  at  all.  A very  wise  one;  a 
regular  knowledge  that  I can  not  live 
without  you  ; a certainty  that  I could 
only  mope  about  a little — ” 

“And  not  run  any  more  cargoes  on  the 
coast  ?” 

“Not  a single  tub,  nor  a quarter  bale 
of  silk;  except,  of  course,  what  is  under 
contract  now;  and,  if  you  should  tell  me 
that  you  can.  not  care  about  me — ” 

“Hush!  I am  almost  sure  that  I hear 
footsteps.  Listen,  just  a moment.” 

“No,  I will  not  listen  to  any  one  in  the 
world  but  you.  I beg  you  not  to  try  to 
put  me  off.  Think  of  the  winter,  and  the 
long  time  coming;  say  if  you  will  think 
of  me.  I must  allow  that  I am  not,  like 
you,  of  a respectable  old  family.  The 
Lord  alone  knows  where  I came  from,  or 
where  I may  go  to.  My  business  is  a ran- 
dom and  up-and-down  one,  but  no  one 
can  call  it  disreputable;  and  if  you  went 
against  it,  I would  throw  it  up.  There 
are  plenty  of  trades  that  I can  turn  my 
hand  to;  and  I will  turn  it  to  anything 
you  please,  if  you  will  only  put  yours 
inside  it.  Mary,  only  let  me  have  your 
hand ; and  you  need  not  say  anything  un- 
less you  like.” 

“But  I always  do  like  to  say  some- 
thing, when  things  are  brought  before  me 
so.  I have  to  consider  my  father,  and 
my  mother,  and  others  belonging  to  me. 
It  is  not  as  if  I were  all  alone,  and  could 
do  exactly  as  I pleased.  My  father  bears 
an  ill-will  toward  free  trade ; and  my 
mother  has  made  bad  bargains,  when  she 
felt  sure  of  very  good  ones.” 

“I  know  that  there  are  rogues  about,” 


Robin  answered,  with  a judicial  frown; 
“but  foul  play  never  should  hurt  fair 
play;  and  we  haul  them  through  the  wa- 
ter when  we  catch  them.  Your  father  is 
terribly  particular,  I know,  and  that  is 
the  worst  thing  there  can  be;  but  I do 
not  care  a groat  for  all  objections,  Mary, 
unless  the  objection  begins  with  you.  I 
am  sure  by  your  eyes,  and  your  pretty 
lips  and  forehead,  that  you  are  not  the 
one  to  change.  If  once  any  lucky  fellow 
wins  your  heart,  he  will  have  it — unless 
he  is  a fool — forever.  I can  do  most 
things,  but  not  that,  or  you  never  would 
be  thinking  about  the  other  people. 
What  would  anybody  be  to  me  in  com- 
parison with  you,  if  I only  had  the  chance? 
I would  kick  them  all  to  Jericho.  Can 
you  see  it  in  that  way  ? can  you  get  hot 
every  time  you  think  of  me  ?” 

“ Really,”  said  Mary,  looking  very  gen- 
tly at  him,  because  of  his  serious  excite- 
ment, “you  are  very  good,  and  very 
brave,  and  have  done  wonders  for  me; 
but  why  should  I get  hot  ?” 

“ No,  I suppose  it  is  not  to  be  expected. 
When  I am  in  great  peril  I grow  hot,  and 
tingle,  and  am  alive  all  over.  Men  of  a 
loftier  courage  grow  cold ; it  depends  upon 
the  constitution;  but  I enjoy  it  more  than 
they  do,  and  I can  see  things  ten  times 
quicker.  Oh,  how  I wish  I was  Nelson ! 
how  he  must  enjoy  himself!” 

“But  if  you  have  love  of  continual 
danger,  and  eagerness  to  be  always  at  it,” 
said  Mary,  with  wide  Yorkshire  sense, 
much  as  she  admired  this  heroic  type, 
“ the  proper  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  lead 
a single  life.  You  might  be  enjoying  all 
the  danger  very  much ; but  what  would 
your  wife  at  home  be  doing?  Only  to 
knit,  and  sigh,  and  lie  awake.” 

Mary  made  a bad  hit  here.  This  pic- 
ture was  not  at  all  deterrent;  so  daring 
are  young  men,  and  so  selfish. 

“Nothing  of  that  sort  should  ever 
come  to  pass,”  cried  Robin,  with  the  gaze 
of  the  head  of  a household,  “supposing 
only  that  my  wife  was  you.  I would  bo 
home  regularly  every  night  before  the 
kitchen  clock  struck  eight.  I would  al- 
ways come  home  with  an  appetite,  and 
kiss  you,  and  do.  both  my  feet  upon  the 
scraper.  I would  ask  how  the  baby  was, 
and  carry  him  about,  and  go  ‘one,  two, 
three,’  as  the  nurses  do.  I would  quite 
leave  the  government  to  put  on  taxes,  and 
pay  them — if  I could — without  a word 
of  grumble.  I would  keep  every  rope 
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about  the  house  in  order,  as  only  a sailor 
knows  how  to  do,  and  fettle  my  own 
mending,  and  carry  out  my  orders,  and 
never  meddle  with  the  kitchen,  at  least 
unless  my  opinion  was  sought  for  con- 
cerning any  little  thing  that  might  hap- 
pen to  be  meant  for  me.” 

“Well,”  exclaimed  Mary,  “you  quite 
take  my  breath  away.  I had  no  idea 
that  you  were  so  clever.  In  return  for 
all  these  wonders,  what  should  poor  I 
have  to  do  ?” 

“Poor  I would  only  have  to  say  just 
once,  4 Robin,  I will  have  you,  and  begin 
to  try  to  love  you.’  ” 

44 1 am  afraid  that  it  has  been  done  long 
ago ; and  the  thing  that  I ought  to  do  is  to 
try  and  help  it.” 

What  happened  upon  this  it  would  be 
needless  to  report,  and  not  only  needless, 
but  a vast  deal  worse — shabby,  interlop- 
ing, meddlesome  and  mean,  undignified, 
unmanly,  and  disreputably  low ; for  even 
the  tanner  and  his  wife  (who  must  have 
had  right  to  come  forward,  if  anybody 
had)  felt  that  their  right  was  a shadow, 
and  kept  back  as  if  they  were  a hundred 
miles  away,  and  took  one  another  by  the 
hand  and  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say: 
“You  remember  how  we  did  it;  better 
than  that,  my  dear.  Here  is  your  good 
health.” 

This  being  so,  and  the  time  so  sacred  to 
the  higher  emotions,  even  the  boldest  in- 
truder should  endeavor  to  check  his  ardor 
for  intrusion.  Without  any  inkling  of 
Preventive  Force,  Robin  and  Mary,  hav- 
ing once  done  away  with  all  that  stood  be- 
tween them,  found  it  very  difficult  to  be 
too  near  together;  because  of  all  the  many 
things  that  each  had  for  to  say.  They 
seemed  to  get  into  an  unwise  condition  of 
longing  to  know  matters  that  surely  could 
not  matter.  When  did  each  of  them  first 
feel  sure  of  being  meant  only  for  the  oth- 
er nobler  one  ? At  first  sight,  of  course, 
and  with  a perfect  gift  of  seeing  how  much 
loftier  each  was  than  the  other;  and  what 
an  extraordinary  fact  it  was  that  in  every- 
thing imaginable  they  were  quite  alike, 
except  in  the  palpable  certainty  possessed 
by  each  of  the  bettemess  of  the  other. 
What  an  age  it  seemed  since  first  they 
met,  positively  without  thinking,  and  in 
the  very  middle  of  a skirmish,  yet  with  a 
remarkable  drawing  out  of  perceptions 
one  anotherward ! Did  Mary  feel  this, 
when  she  acted  so  cleverly,  and  led  away 
those  vile  pursuers  ? and  did  Robin,  when 


his  breath  came  back,  discover  why  his 
heart  was  glowing  in  the  rabbit-hole  ? 
Questions  of  such  depth  can  not  be  fath- 
omed in  a moment ; and  even  to  attempt 
to  do  any  justice  to  them,  heads  must  be 
very  long  laid  together.  Not  only  so, 
but  also  it  is  of  prime  necessity  to  make 
sure  that  every  whisper  goes  into  the  prop- 
er ear,  and  abides  there  only,  and  every 
subtlety  of  glance,  and  every  nicety  of 
touch,  gets  warm  with  exclusive  reciproci- 
ty. It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  so 
sad  a gladness  the  faculties  of  self-preser- 
vation are  weak,  when  they  ought  to  be 
most  active;  therefore  it  should  surprise 
nobody  (except  those  who  are  so  far  above 
all  surprise)  to  become  aware  that  every 
word  they  said,  and  everything  (even 
doubly  sacred)  that  they  did,  was  well  en- 
tered into,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed,  by  a 
liberal  audience  of  family-minded  men, 
who  had  been  through  pretty  scenes  like 
this,  and  quietly  enjoyed  dry  memory. 

Cadman,  Ellis,  and  Dick  Hackerbody 
were  in  comfortable  places  of  retirement, 
just  under  the  combing  of  the  hedge ; all 
waiting  for  a whistle,  yet  at  leisure  to  en- 
joy the  whisper,  the  murmur,  or  even  the 
sigh,  of  a genuine  piece  of  “sweet-heart- 
ing.” Unjust  as  it  may  be,  and  hard,  and 
truly  narrow,  there  does  exist  in  the  hu- 
man mind,  or  at  least  in  the  masculine 
half  of  it,  a strong  conviction  that  a man 
in  love  is  a man  in  a scrape,  in  a hole,  in 
a pitfall,  in  a pitiful  condition,  untrue  for 
the  moment  to  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
and  cast  down  among  the  inferior  vessels. 
And  instead  of  being  sorry  for  him,  those 
who  are  all  right  look  down,  and  glory 
over  him,  with  very  ancient  gibes.  So 
these  three  men,  instead  of  being  touched 
at  heart  by  soft  confessions,  laid  hard 
hands  to  wrinkled  noses. 

44  Mary,  I vow  to  you,  as  I stand  here,” 
said  Robin,  for  the  fiftieth  time,  leading 
her  nearer  to  the  treacherous  hedge,  as  he 
pressed  her  trembling  hand,  and  gazed 
with  deep  ecstasy  into  her  truthful  eyes, 
44 1 will  live  only  to  deserve  you,  darling. 
I will  give  up  everything  and  everybody 
in  the  world,  and  start  afresh.  I will  pay 
king's  duty  upon  every  single  tub;  and 
set  up  in  the  tea  and  spirit  line,  with  his 
Majesty's  arms  upon  the  lintel.  I will 
take  a large  contract  for  the  royal  navy, 
who  never  get  anything  genuine,  and  not 
one  of  them  ever  knows  good  from  bad—’ 

“That's  a dirty  lie,  Sir.  In  the  king’s 
name  I arrest  you.” 
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Lieutenant  Carroway  leaped  before 
them,  flourishing  a long  sword,  and  dan- 
cing with  excitement,  in  this  the  supreme 
moment  of  his  life.  At  the  same  instant 
three  men  came  bursting  through  the 
hedge,  drew  hangers,  and  waited  for  or- 
ders. Robin  Lyth,  in  the  midst  of  his 
love,  was  so  amazed,  that  he  stood  like  a 
boy  under  orders  to  be  caned. 

“Surrender,  Sir!  Down  with  your 
arms ; you  are  my  prisoner.  Strike  to  his 
Majesty.  Hands  to  your  side!  or  I run 
you  through  like  Jack  Robinson!  Keep 
back,  men.  He  belongs  to  me.” 

But  Carroway  counted  his  chicks  too 
soon ; or  at  any  rate  he  overlooked  a little 
chick.  For  while  he  was  making  fine 
passes  (having  learned  the  rudiments  of 
swordsmanship  beyond  other  British  of- 
ficers), and  just  as  he  was  executing  a 
splendid  flourish,  upon  his  bony  breast  lay 
Mary.  She  flung  her  arms  round  him,  so 
that  move  he  could  not  without  grievous- 


ly tearing  her ; and  she  managed,  in  a 
very  wicked  way,  to  throw  the  whole 
weight  of  two  bodies  on  his  wounded  heel. 
A flash  of  pain  shot  up  to  his  very  sword ; 
and  down  he  went,  with  Mary  to  protect 
him,  or  at  any  rate  to  cover  him.  His 
three  men,  like  true  Britons,  stood  in  po- 
sition, and  waited  for  their  officer  to  get 
up  and  give  orders. 

These  three  men  showed  such  per- 
fect discipline  that  Robin  was  invited  to 
knock  them  down,  as  if  they  had  simply 
been  three  skittles  in  a row ; he  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind  and  did  it ; and  look- 
ing back  at  Mary,  received  signal  to  be 
off.  Perceiving  that  his  brave  love  would 
take  no  harm — for  the  tanner  was  come 
forth  blustering  loudly,  and  Mrs.  Popple- 
well  with  shrieks  and  screams  enough  to 
prevent  the  whole  Preventive  Service — the 
free-trader  kissed  his  hand  to  Mary,  and 
was  lost  through  the  bushes,  and  away 
into  the  dark. 


(Ubitnr’s  ®nstj  Cjiiiir. 


THE  holiday  season  this  year  will  be  pe- 
culiarly pleasant,  because  the  long  pros- 
tration of  industry  is  ended,  and  business  ev- 
erywhere revives.  The  good-will  of  the  season 
will  be  even  more  cheerful  and  cordial,  and 
the  wish  of  a happy  New-Year  will  have  the 
charm  of  sincere  expectation.  But  whatever 
the  situation,  the  magic  of  the  time  is  resist- 
less. 

14  Some  My  that  ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated, 

The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long; 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir  abroad ; 

The  nights  arc  wholesome ; then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  ]>ower  to  charm, 

So  hallow’d  and  so  gracious  is  the  time.” 

This  is  the  ever  fresh  and  recurring  sentiment 
of  the  season,  and  although  Christendom  is 
wide,  and  embraces  many  nationalities,  there 
is  always  a feeling  that  Christmas-tide  is  pe- 
culiarly an  English  season.  Certainly  our  own 
associations  with  it,  its  family  reunions,  its 
boundless  good  cheer,  its  ample  hospitality, 
the  waits,  the  Ynle-log,  the  morris-dancers,  the 
mistletoe,  are  especially  English.  Our  North- 
ern ancestors  celebrated  everything  with  feast- 
ing, with  huge  eating  and  deep  drinking,  and 
Father  Christmas  comes  in,  preceded,  indeed, 
by  the  cantors  intoning  a hymn,  hut  closely 
followed  by  the  boar’s  head  wreathed  with 
rosemary,  and  the  plum-pudding  smoking  hot 
not  far  away. 

The  great  success  of  Dickens’s  Christmas 
stories  lay  in  their  felicitous  expression  of  this 
national  feeling.  There  was  a vague  “ ideal” 


of  Christmas  hovering  in  the  popular  mind, 
traditions  of  the  good  old  hearty  time  of  pop- 
ular games  and  Christmas  carols  and  universal 
benignity  and  well-being.  Nobody  knew  ex- 
actly when  or  exactly  where  this  miracle  of 
changing  England  into  Arcadia  was  wrought. 
But  that  the  vision  was  a mirage  nobody  be- 
lieved. The  old  song  was  true  history : 

44  A man  might  then  behold 
At  Christmas  In  each  hall 
Good  fires  to  curb  the  cold, 

And  meat  for  great  and  small ; 

The  neighbors  were  friendly  bidden. 

And  all  had  welcome  true ; 

The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new.” 

It  was  a No  Man’s  Land,  a land  of  Cockaigne, 
during  tl»e  rest  of  the  year,  but  at  Christmas 
it  was  good  old  England. 

This  was  the  generous  and  wholesome  feel- 
ing which  makes  Irving’s  Christmas  sketches 
so  delightful.  They  are  full  of  the  breath  of 
a hallowed  and  gracious  time.  There  is  an 
inexpressible  glamour  over  the  simple  narra- 
tive, and  there  are  no  passages  in  his  books 
more  familiar  or  more  justly  popular.  It  was 
this  poetic  aura  over  very  substantial  facts  to 
which  Dickens  gave  6uch  exquisite  expression. 
He  treats  Christmas  as  a season  when  Chris- 
tianity may  be  represented  as  really  practica- 
ble— when  simple  generosity  and  forgiveness 
and  repentance  may  be  depicted  as  natural 
and  actual,  and  when  it  is  fair  to  give  glimpses 
of  what  this  modem  world,  the  world  of  Lon- 
don or  New  York,  would  be  if  people  were 
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governed  by  Christian  rules,  and  practiced  the 
faith  which  they  profess. 

Dickens  does  this,  of  course,  in  a character- 
istic and  sympathetic  way.  Houest  good  cheer 
is  a large  part  of  his  Christmas.  It  js  practical 
Christianity  which  his  blithe  pen  preaches  and 
describes — feeding  the  hungry,  soothing  the 
sick,  raising  the  falleu,  visiting  the  fatherless 
ami  the  widow — a homely,  hearty,  beautiful 
Christianity,  a season  in  which  the  bird  of 
dawning  sin  goth  all  night  long.  Thackeray 
followed  in  liis  own  way.  His  little  Christmas 
stories  preach  less  than  those  of  Dickens,  but 
they  have  a prodigious  moral.  He  felt  deeply 
the  benediction  of  a season  which  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  race  hail  consecrated  to  the  simple 
ami  sturdy  virtues,  and  the  tender  pensiveness 
of  his  genius  has  a singularly  touching  expres- 
sion in  the  little  Christmas  verses  of  various 
kinds  that  ho  wrote.  Among  these  the  most 
familiar  are  the  delightful  “Mahogany  Tree  :” 

“Christmas  is  here: 

Winds  whistle  shrill, 

Icy  and  chill, 

Little  care  we; 

Little  we  fear 
Weather  withont, 

Sheltered  about 
The  mahogany  tree;” 

and  the  Epilogue  to  Dr.  Birch : 

“The  play  is  done,  the  certain  drops.” 

Thackeray  also,  in  his  lecture  upon  “Charity 
and  Humor’7 — first  published,  if  we  may  make 
hold  to  mention  it,  in  this  Magazine — pays  geu- 
erous  tribute  to  the  character  and  influence  of 
Dickens’s  Christinas  literature  as  re-a waken- 
ing the  hearty  spirit  of  old  English  Christmas, 
which  had  fallen  rather  into  slumber  and  for- 
getfulness. 

But  in  New  York  and  this  year  no  slumber 
or  forgetfulness  has  overtaken  the  gracious 
season.  The  long  ranges  of  Christmas  trees, 
as  if  a Birnam  wood  of  evergreens  had  garri- 
soned the  town ; the  bewildering  piles  and 
masses  of  Christmas  gifts  in  miles  of  window, 
which  by  their  infinite  contrariety  of  tempta- 
tion are  sure  to  hold  the  eager  youthful  buyer 
in  suspense ; the  markets  solid  with  beeves 
and  poultry  and  game,  recalling  the  pictures 
in  the  old  Illustrated  yews  of  the  London  mar- 
kets at  Christmas,  and  the  poulterers  with 
three  and  four  stories  of  solid  poultry  covering 
the  entire  front  of  the  house;  the  crowds  of 
buyers  with  the  happy  look  of  the  mind  bent 
npoo  giving  pleasure — all  these  things,  and 
the  vast  miscellany  of  sights  that  can  he  “ bet- 
ter imagined  than  described,1 ” recall  the  gener- 
ous old  Christmas  traditions,  the  feeling  with 
which  as  boys  we  all  read  Irving’s  Sketch-Book 
ami  Bracebridge  Hall , and  then  Dickens  and 
Thackeray,  and  the  satisfaction  with  which 
we  passed  from  intoning  the  solemn  ransic  of 
Milton’s  “ Hyrau  on  the  Nativity,”  and  Words- 
worth’s proem, 

“The  mintftrelB  sang  their  Christmas  tunes 
Last  night  beneath  my  cottage  eaves,” 
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to  gazing  upon  pictures  of  the  bringing  in  of 
the  boar’s  head,  and  the  wassail,  and  Kenny 
Meadows’s  blindman’s-buff,  and  dishing  the 
Christmas  pudding.  The  Yule-logs,  we  aro 
told,  like  half  of  the  Christmas  observances,  aro 
heathen  reminiscences  and  traditions.  But 
“ before  Abraham  was,  I am.”  There  is  nothing 
in  the  deepest  and  best  sense  human  which  in 
the  truest  and  highest  sense  is  not  also  Chris- 
tian. The  characteristic  feeling  about  Christ- 
mas, as  it  is  revealed  in  literature  and  tradition 
and  association,  is  the  striking  and  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  practicability  of  Christianity. 


Two  recent  events  in  England  were  treated 
by  the  papers  with  an  attention  wholly  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  importance.  One  was 
the  libel  suit  of  Mr.  Lawson  and  Mr.  Labou- 
cliere,  and  the  other  was  the  suit  agaiust  Ro- 
senberg for  libels  upon  the  two  “professional 
beauties”  Mrs.  Langtry  and  Mrs.  Cornwallis 
West.  The  secret  of  the  interest  in  both  was 
the  personal  scandal  involved.  Both  illustra- 
ted a reckless  license  of  the  press,  which  is 
without  parallel  of  the  kind  iu  this  country. 
They  were  both,  also,  illustrative  of  that  kind 
of  coarseness,  as  of  the  old  Berserker  and  Vi- 
king, which  Taiue  $nd  other  foreigu  observers 
perceive  in  our  English  race.  Another  form 
of  the  same  thing  is  what  we  know  as  black- 
guardism. The  origin  of  this  word  Richard- 
son indicates  by  a quotation  from  Gifford’s 
notes  to  Ben  Jonson  : “ Iu  all  great  houses,  but 
particularly  in  the  royal  residences,  there  were 
a number  of  mean  and  dirty  dependents  whose 
office  it  was  to  attend  the  wood-yard,  sculler- 
ies, etc. ; of  these  the  most  forlorn  wretches 
seem  to  have  been  selected  to  carry  coals  to 
the  kitchens,  halls,  etc.  To  this  smutty  regi- 
ment, who  attended  the  progresses,  and  rode 
in  the  carts  with  the  pots  and  kettles,  the 
people  in  derision  gave  the  name  of  black- 
guards.” Richardson  cites,  among  his  illus- 
trations of  the  use  of  the  word,  a passage  from 
Ben  Jonson’s  masque  of  Love  Restored,  aud  one 
from  “Hudibras,”  beginning, 

“Thon  art  some  paltry  blackguard  sprite, 
Condemn'd  to  drudgery  in  the  night.” 

A recent  biography  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  by 
Mr.  T.  P.  O’Connor,  a work  so  severe  upon  the 
career  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  to  have  evoked 
a counter  Life, hints  at  Mr.  Disraeli’s  powers  as 
a blackguard,  and  as  the  counter  Life  of  the 
earl  depicts  him  as  a proud  stoic  under  abuse 
of  every  kind,  the  Spectator  answers  it  by  re- 
producing some  specimens  of  his  vituperation. 
The  Globe  had  taunted  Mr.  Disraeli  as  an  ad- 
venturer in  polities,  and  the  young  politician, 
then  in  his  thirty-second  year,  replied  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times  by  alludiug  to  the  writer 
in  the  Globe  as  “ the  thing  who  concocts  the 
meagre  sebtences  aud  drivels  out  the  rheumy 
rhetoric  of  the  Globe.”  Upon  a bantering  reply 
by  the  Globe,  Mr.  Disraeli  retorted: 

“ The  editor  of  the  Globe  mast  have  a more  contracted 
mind  and  a paltrier  spirit  than  even  I imagined,  if  he 
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can  suppose  for  a moment  that  an  ignoble  controversy 
with  an  obscure  animal  like  himself  can  gratify  the  pas- 
sion for  notoriety  of  one  whose  works  at  least  have  been 
translated  into  the  languages  of  polished  Europe,  and 
circulated  by  thousands  in  the  New  World.  It  is  not, 
then,  my  passion  for  notoriety  that  has  induced  me  to 
tweak  the  nose  and  inflict  sundry  kicks  on  the  baser  part 
of  his  base  body— to  make  him  eat  dirt,  and  his  own 
words,  fouler  than  any  fllth;  hut  because  I wished  to 
show  to  the  world  what  a miserable  poltroon,  what  a 
craven  dullard,  what  a literary  scarecrow,  what  a mere 
thing  stuffed  with  straw  and  rubbish,  is  this  aoi-disant 
director  of  public  opinion  and  official  organ  of  Whig 
politics.” 

Tbe  Globe  then  proved  its  assertions  incon- 
testably. 

This  irritable  temperament  and  unbridled 
tongue  are  unfortunate  possessions  for  any  one 
who  takes  part  i n public  disenssiou.  He  should 
not  begin  uutil  be  understands  tbe  conditions 
of  tbe  contest,  and  be  will  then  perceive  that 
upon  its  surface  it  is  not  one  of  principle  and 
reason,  but  of  selfishness  and  meanness  and 
foul  play.  Tbe  moment  that  be  professes  to 
prefer  cleanliness  to  dirt,  be  raises  an  uproar 
of  objurgation. 

In  one  of  Albert  Gallatin’s  letters,  recently 
published,  be  warns  bis  correspondent  not  to 
be  troubled  by  tbe  cry  of  Pharisee,  which  bis 
political  opponents  will  certainly  raise  against 
him.  It  is  a policy  akin  to  that  of  abusing 
tbe  plaintiffs  attorney.  To  sneer  at  a man 
as  affecting  superior  virtue  because  be  prefers 
decency  and  truthfulness  in  dealing,  whether 
in  politics,  or  in  business,  or  in  any  relation 
of  life,  is  a very  amusing  but  an  undeniably 
effective  proceeding.  It  is  really  a charge  of 
hypocrisy.  It  assumes  that  nobody  sincerely 
wishes  anything  but  what  is  mean  and  con- 
temptible, and  that  to  profess  a preference  for 
cleanliness  is  but  a more  disgusting  form  of 
meanness.  Tbe  truth  is  that  tbe  mere  sug- 
gestion of  decency  is  a reproach  to  those  who 
are  satisfied  to  lie  in  tbe  mire,  and  inevitably 
it  extorts  the  grunt  of  angry  sarcasm. 

This  cry  of  Pbariseeism  is  especially  com- 
mon in  polities.  A young  man  beginning  “ to 
attend  to  bis  duties  as  an  American  citizen” 
finds  immediately  that  be  is  expected  to  sacri- 
fice bis  self-respect,  to  flatter  and  wheedle  and 
lie,  to  affect  good-fellowship  with  men  whom 
be  sees  to  be  despicable,  to  drink  aud  “ treat,” 
and  “run  wid  de  masbeen,”  aud  clap  “tbe 
boys”  on  tbe  back,  and  to  affect  to  believe  of 
bis  political  adversaries  wliat  Dr.  Johnson  as- 
serted of  his,  that  “tbe  devil  was  tbe  first 
Whig.”  If  be  does  not  conform — if  be  declines 
to  drink,  and  prefers  to  talk  honestly,  and  to 
show  that  be  scorns  tbe  petty  arts  that  are  in- 
stinctivcly  repulsive  to  every  generous  man — 
be  is  marked  by  bis  more  cunning  opponents; 
and  it  is  they,  not  those  whom  be  is  accused 
of  flouting,  who  sneer  privately  to  their  hench- 
men that  be  is  “stuck  up,”  and  “ unco  gtiid,” 
and  “high  and  might},”  and  “too  proud  to 
speak  to  a poor  man.”  We  have  beard  a bar- 
room statesman  insist  that  a man  who  bronglit 
bis  own  cigars  to  a political  meeting  at  tbe  tav- 


ern, instead  of  buying  them  at  the  bar,  could 
not  hope  to  succeed  in  public  life. 

Don’t  be  troubled,  said  Gallatin,  because  yon 
are  called  a Pharisee.  Blackguardism  is  not  a 
difficult  art,  but  it  is  very  costly  to  the  perform- 
er. When  A pelts  B with  sarcasm  and  ridicule, 
B,  if  be  can  talk  at  all,  can  easily  retort.  But 
it  is  well  for  him  if  lie  has  learned  that  such 
missiles  recoil  and  wound  tbe  thrower.  Many 
a public  man,  for  tbe  gratification  of  an  hour, 
in  giving  way  to  bis  own  bitter  feeling  amid 
tbe  delighted  applause  of  loyal  stupidity, which 
innocently  confounds  fury  with  force,  has  for- 
feited forever  tbe  respect  of  really  honorable 
men.  It  is  a terrible  gift,  that  of  fluent  black- 
guardism, however  easy  it  may  be,  and  tbe 
more  intelligent  tbe  blackguard,  tbe  more  fatal 
the  fluency. 

It  is  fatal  to  the  blackguard,  however,  only 
in  the  estimation  of  really  high-minded  men. 
The  universality  of  the  practice,  which  Gal- 
latin remarks,  shows  its  effectiveness.  Non- 
conformity condemns  conformity.  Not  to  yield 
to  tbe  usual  custom  is  to  criticise  those  who  do 
yield  as  weak  or  deceived.  So  when  a politic- 
al orator,  addressing  a multitude  of  politicians 
who  bold  that  intrigue  aud  bribery  and  swin- 
dling of  every  kind  are  pardonable  in  politics, 
sneers  at  tbe  men  who  do  not  believe  that  po- 
litical bricks  can  be  made  without  tbe  straw 
of  honor  and  honesty,  as  Puritans  and  Phari- 
sees, tbe  crowd  feel  that  they  are  justified,  and 
shout  with  triumph  over  the  pretentious  hypo- 
crites and  suing  saints.  The  orator  pleases  the 
crowd,  but  tbe  judicious  grieve.  He  gains 
the  world,  but  be  loses  Ins  own  soul.  Tbe 
slums  may  follow  a blackguard,  but  honorable 
men  demand  a different  leader. 

But  tbe  cry  of  Pharisee  is  not  only  a missile, 
it  is  also  a measure  of  him  who  burls  it.  It  is 
not  an  argument,  it  is  simply  au  appeal  to  tbe 
prejudice  of  base  minds.  The  man  who  re- 
sorts to  it  reveals  bis  own  essential  baseness. 
With  whatever  rhetoric  be  may  ornament  it, 
be  can  not  conceal  it,  and  tbe  rhetoric  is  but 
a decoration  of  carrion.  Tbe  test  of  power  in 
tbe  contention  of  debate  is  the  ability  to  scorn 
reliance  upon  these  Cow-boy  and  Skinner  tac- 
tics. They  do  not  assail  the  argument  of  an 
opponent.  They  do  not  meet  tbe  foe  in  a fair 
field.  They  skulk  and  dodge,  and  strike  from 
behind  and  in  tbe  dark.  His  opponent  sits 
down,  and  Cleon  rises.  Ho  ridicules  tbe  face, 
tbe  form,  tbe  movement,  of  bis  antagonist. 
He  sneers  that  be  is  an  angel  astray  in  this 
wicked  world,  a Pharisee  tbauking  God  that 
be  is  not  as  other  men.  The  crowd  delight- 
edly cheer.  A Pharisee!  a Pharisee!  That 
is  tbe  end  of  the  argument.  The  orator’s  vic- 
tory is  complete.  What  an  able  mail ! What 
an  ugly  foe ! Bat  bis  name  is  Cleon  ; it  is  not 
Pericles. 

Those  who  venture  under  Niagara  must  ex- 
pect to  be  drenched,  and  a man  who  proposes 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  must  be  black- 
i guard-proof.  If  he  venture  not  to  liko  dirt. 
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be  will  be  told  that  he  lacks  sympathy  with 
the  people.  If  lie  suggest  honest  dealing  and 
loyalty  to  principle,  he  will  be  warned  to  take 
care  lest  he  expect  too  much  of  human  nature. 
It*  he  refuse  to  stifle  his  convictions,  he  will 
l>e  exhorted  to  take  meu  as  they  are,  and  not 
to  iusist  upon  heavenly  standards.  But  if 
he  persist  not  only  iu  preaching  decency,  but 
in  attempting  to  practice  it — away  with  him! 
he  is  a Pharisee ! If  drenching  is  sure  to  take 
away  a mau’s  breath,  he  should  reflect  care- 
fully before  going  under  Niagara.  If  his  soul 
is  wrung  by  the  cry  of  Pharisee,  ho  should  see 
clearly  that  it  is  his  duty  to  encounter  it  be- 
fore he  provokes  it.  


If  it  should  be  understood  that  the  cabinet 
was  to  be  dissolved  and  reorgauized  because 
the  President  insisted  that  the  wives  of  the 
Secretaries  should  visit  a particular  person,  the 
amazed  country  would  conclude  that  the  re- 
public had  become  ridiculous.  Yet  a person 
has  recently  died  of  whom  most  of  our  readers 
probably  have  never  heard,  and  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  “ break  up”  of  Presideut  Jackson’s 
first  cabinet.  The  story  is  told  in  many  memoirs 
of  the  time,  aud  it  is  interesting  as  having  led 
to  the  nomination  and  electiou  of  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren  to  the  Presidency.  It  is  also  illustrative 
of  the  headstrong  temper  and  folly  of  a man 
who  was  the  idol  of  a great  political  party. 

Pretty  Peggy  O’Neil,  as  she  was  familiarly 
called,  who  had  been  a noted  tavern  belle 
at  Washington  during  the  administration  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  was,  at  the  close  of  it,  the 
widow  of  Purser  Timberlake  of  the  navy,  and 
had  married  Major  Eaton,  a Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, just  as  General  Jackson  was  elected 
President.  Major  Eaton  was  one  of  the  per- 
sonal henchmen  of  Jackson.  He  had  w'ritten 
a 41  campaign  life”  of  him,  and  the  general  was 
very  much  attached  to  him.  After  a short  brid- 
al journey  Senator  aud  Mrs.  Eaton  returned  to 
Washington,  and  she  very  soon  left  cards,  as 
“Oliver  Oldscliool”  informs  ns  in  letters  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  upon  the  wife  of  Mr.  Calhonn, 
the  Vice-President,  and  the  wives  of  the  Sec- 
retaries. Mr.  Rush  was  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  General  Porter  of  War,  and  Mr. 
Sonthard  of  the  Navy. 

“ Good  society  was  in  commotion.”  It  w’as 
whispered  that  Mrs.  Eaton’s  conduct  before  her 
marriage  had  unfitted  her  for  good  society,  and 
as  the  ladies  npou  w hom  she  had  called  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  official  social  etiquette  of  Wash- 
ington, of  the  highest  rank,  those  who  were  of 
“a  less  exalted  station,”  as  Sir  Joseph  Porter 
would  describe  it,  might  do  as  they  pleased 
about  calling  upon  Mrs.  Eaton.  The  cabinet 
ladies  declined  to  recognize  Mrs.  Eaton,  and  the 
tea-pot  of  society  wras  in  a most  tempest  nous 
state  when  the  newly  elected  President  Jack- 
sou  arrived  in  Washington,  and  to  him,  the  old 
friend  of  her  new  husband,  Mrs.  Eaton  made 
her  appeal.  The  general  warmly  took  her  part, 
and  swore  that  he  would  compel  the  ladies  of 
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Washington  to  call  upon  his  friend’s  wife.  He 
appointed  Major  Eaton  Secretary  of  War,  and 
his  domineering  will  overawed  a part  of  socie- 
ty, which  called  upon  her,  but  the  other  part 
steadfastly  refused  to  call.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent’s niece,  “the  lady  of  the  White  House,” 
refused,  and  the  general  sent  her  to  Tennessee 
to  reflect.  As  a goddess  of  w'ar  and  battles,  Mrs. 
Eaton  was  called  Bellona,  and  w'hen  the  court- 
ly Van  Bnren,  then  a widower,  arrived  at  the 
capital,  he  surveyed  the  situation  as  a poli- 
tician. lie  saw  Old  Hickory  resolutely  bent 
upon  Mrs.  Eaton’s  recognition,  and  ho  knew 
that  the  road  to  political  preferment  did  not 
lie  through  opposition  to  Jackson’s  will,  and 
with  all  his  blaml  address  he  set  himself  to  aid 
the  wishes  of  his  chief.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
Secretary  of  State,  and  a man  of  t he  world.  He 
w’aa  esjHJcially  friendly  with  the  English  min- 
ister, Mr.  Vaughan,  and  Baron  Krndener,  the 
Russian  minister,  both  of  whom  were  bache- 
lors, and  each  gave  a ball  in  honor  of  Belloun. 
But,  says  our  chronicler,  at  the  Russian  ball 
the  wife  of  the  minister  of  Holland,  on  enter- 
ing the  snpper-room,  saw  Mrs.  Eaton  already 
seated  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  an  empty 
chair  at  her  side,  designed  for  the  lady  from 
Holland.  But  that  lady,  having  already  de- 
clined Mr.  Vau  Bnren’s  honeyed  invitation, 
urged  in  her  own  native  Dutch  tongue,  to  be 
presented  to  Mrs.  Eaton,  uow  refused  to  take 
the  scat  by  her,  and  thus  be  compelled  to  seem 
to  recognize  her,  and  taking  her  husband’s  arm, 
she  walked  out  of  the  room  with  stern  dignity, 
and  returned  to  her  house.  General  Jackson 
wras  full  of  wrath,  and  foolishly  threatened  to 
send  the  Dutch  minister  home.  But  Mr.  Van 
Buren  had  won  his  heart. 

This  suppressed  hostile  social  situation  con- 
tinued during  the  first  year  of  the  Jackson 
administration.  It  was  coincident  with  the 
general’s  jealousy  of  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  which  culminated  iu  the  letter  of 
May  30, 1830,  which  is  the  date  of  the  real  but 
unconscious  destruction  of  Mr.Calhonn’s  hopes 
of  the  Presidency.  Upon  the  snbject  of  recog- 
nizing Mrs.  Eaton,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  said  that 
it  W'as  a ladies’  quarrel,  and  that  the  law's  of 
the  ladies  were  like  those  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  and  admitted  neither  of  argnmeut 
uor  of  amendment.  The  affair  of  Mrs.  Eaton 
was  temporarily  adjusted,  but  after  tho  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  attack  upon  the  Pres- 
ident, a dissolution  of  the  cabinet  was  inev- 
itable. In  the  spring  of  1831,  therefore, Geueral 
Jackson  undoubtedly  agreed  with  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
ren,  Secretary  Eaton,  and  Postmaster-General 
Barry,  who  composed  the  Eaton  party  in  the 
cabinet,  to  resign.  Their  resignation  enabled 
the  President  to  request  that  of  the  others,  and 
entirely  to  renew  the  cabinet.  Mr.  McLaue 
was  recalled  from  England,  and  Mr.  Van  Buren 
was  appointed  his  successor.  He  left  upon  his 
mission  immediately,  in  the  summer  of  1831.  In 
the  following  w inter  occurred  the  great  debate 
in  the  Seuate  upon  his  coufirmutiou,  during 
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which  Senator  Marcy,  of  New  York,  announced 
the  fundamental  doctrine  of  “machine”  poli- 
tics, “To  the  victor  belong  the  spoils  of  the 
enemy7 — a phrase  admirably  chosen  to  de- 
scribe tho  mingled  folly  and  ferocity  of  the 
system  of  patronage  introduced  by  General 
Jackson. 

“A  woman  scorned”  has  been  the  secret 
source  of  many  historic  events  and  the  theme 
of  epic  song.  But  considerable  events  never 
sprang  from  causes  more  ridiculous  than  the 
dissolution  of  a cabinet  and  the  election  of  a 
President  from  tho  attempt  of  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  a great  nation  to  dictate  to  Amer- 
ican women  whom  they  should  visit.  Such 
scandals  were  made  possible  by  the  election 
of  a man  like  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  But 
they  would  be  ostouuding  now.  Indeed,  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  bewail  the  golden  age 
of  the  republic  as  lying  behind  us  may  well 
imagine  this  situatiou,  and  figure  any  Presi- 
dent to-day  attempting  to  compel  the  families 
of  the  members  of  his  cabinet  to  visit  any  one 
upon  whom  suspicion  had  publicly  breathed, 
and  requiring  the  resignation  of  the  Secre- 
taries if  their  families  refused.  The  Eaton 
story  is  told  at  length  in  Mr.  Parton’s  enter- 
taining and  instructive  Life  of  Jackson.  But 
nobody  can  read  that  book  or  any  other  polit- 
ical memoir  of  the  time  without  feeling  that 
we  need  ask  no  odds  of  our  fathers  in  political 
decency.  

There  is  no  more  thriving  or  enterprising 
city  than  Rochester,  iu  New  York,  and  it  is  sin- 
gular that  the  two  things  which  are  most  wide- 
ly known  as  associated  with  the  city  are  the 
Rochester  rappings  and  the  last  leap  of  Sam 
Patch.  The  name  is  familiar,  but  to  many 
persons  it  is  fabulous.  Yet  there  are*  many 
living  who  remember  his  jumps  as  matters  of 
contemporary  notoriety,  and  one  of  them  has 
recently  told  the  story  of  his  last  leap,  which 
he  saw.  The  recurrence  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  incident  impelled  him  to  record 
the  details.  The  writer  was  then  a priuter  iu 
Rochester. 

Sam  Patch  was  a waif,  a “wharf  rat,”  who, 
according  to  this  historiau,  speut  his  days  in 
licking  sngar  hogsheads  and  thieving,  and  his 
nights  where  he  could.  But  he  was  a daring 
fellow,  and  was  as  much  at  home  in  the  water 
as  out  of  it,  and  became  notorious  for  leaping 
into  the  Passaic  River,  in  New  Jersey,  from 
mast-heads  and  yard-arms  and  bowsprits,  and 
in  the  autumn  of  1829  he  was  in  Western  New 
York,  and  had  made  two  “ leaps  of  the  cata- 
ract,” as  they  were  called,  at  Niagara.  A stage 
ahont  eighty  feet  high  was  put  up  at  the  side 
of  the  American  Fall,  and  he  leaped  into  the 
foam.  Patch  had  a black  bear,  which  he  cru- 
elly threw  into  the  water  before  he  leaped,  aud 
fortunately  the  hear  always  emerged  alive. 
The  success  of  the  leaps  at.  Niagara  gave  him 
a “sporting”  notoriety,  and  he  was  invited  by 
that  fraternity  to  Rochester,  who  took  charge 


of  him,  and  kept  him  half  drunk.  The  Genesee 
Fall,  at  Rochester,  is  ninety-five  feet  in  height, 
and  it  was  aunouuced  that  he  would  leap  from 
the  precipice  into  the  river  below. 

A large  crowd  assembled,  and  Patch  appear- 
ed, leading  the  bear.  Hats  were  passed  around 
to  collect  money  for  “the  poor  fellow,”  of 
which  the  old  printer  sajs  he  probably  got 
none.  About  one  o’clock  on  tho  6th  of  No- 
vember he  stepped  to  the  edge  of  a rock  over- 
hanging the  river,  and  dragging  the  wretched 
beast  after  him,  suddenly  jerked  him  off  tho 
rock.  The  poor  animal  whirled  through  the 
air,  and  reaching  the  water,  sank,  but  soon 
swam  ashore,  and  was  caught  for  further  tor- 
ture. Then  Sam  Patch,  with  a gay  handker- 
chief twisted  about  his  head,  and  iu  shirt  and 
trousers,  bowed  all  around  to  the  spectators, 
and  leaped  clear  of  the  rock,  spread  his  arms, 
and  holding  his  feet  together  and  leaning 
backward,  ho  fell  rapidly  to  the  water,  which 
he  struck  feet  foremost,  having  suddenly 
thrown  his  arms  down  close  to  his  body.  He 
re-appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  river  some 
rods  below,  and  he  gayly  pushed  away  the 
boat  that  was  ready  to  take  him,  and  swam 
ashore.  This  feat  was  so  successful  that  the 
sportiug  fraternity  decided  upon  another  ex- 
hibition. They  built  a scaffold  upon  the  rock 
twenty-five  feet  high,  so  that  the  leap  would 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet*  The  day 
was  a week  later,  aud  a still  larger  crowd  as- 
sembled. The  printer  was  on  the  roof  of  a 
neighboring  factory,  and  he  saw  that  Sam 
Patch  was  pretty  druuk.  But  he  climbed  tot- 
teringly  to  his  perch,  and  threw  off  the  bear, 
which  happily  escaped  from  the  river  as  before ; 
and  again  poor  Patch,  drunkeuly  bowing  to 
the  crowd,  sprang  into  the  air;  but  his  body 
bent  to  the  right,  aud  struck  the  water  below 
with  a loud  noise.  The  day  was  gloomy  and 
chill.  Sam  Patch  disappeared,  aud  nothing 
more  was  seen  of  him  until  the  next  March, 
when  his  body,  “nibbled  by  fishes,”  was  found 
by  a fishing  party  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
seven  miles  below.  One  of  the  things  that 
could  not  be  done,  moralizes  the  printer,  was 
safely  jumping  the  Genesee  Falls  with  a skin 
full  of  whiskey.  He  adds  that  a nephew  of 
Fisher  Ames,  whose  skin  was  often  in  the  same 
plight,  but  whose  poetical  genius  rivalled  that 
of  “ Sands,  Rodman  Drake,  and  even  Bryant,” 
celebrated  the  demise  of  Patch  in  “ a poem  of 
singular  beauty,  a parody  on  Dibdin’s  1 Will, 
Watch/”  reciting  iu  iambic  verse  how  Patch 
took 

“ His  final,  eternal,  and  life's  fatal  leap.” 

The  poet  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  to  his 
hero  the  fame  that  tradition  has  secured  to 
him.  Probably  few  of  our  readers  ever  saw 
the  poem,  but  Sam  Patch  is  a name  as  immortal 
as  Rip  Yan  Winkle.  Indeed,  were  the  Easy 
Chair  not  more  considerate  of  its  readers  than 
Patch  was  of  his  bear,  it  would  proceed  to 
show  at  length  how  Sam  Patch  constantly  re- 
appears on  all  sides,  and  how  notoriety  is  won 
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at  the  expense  of  “good  fame”  or  of  decent 
living.  But  it  forbears.  We  do  not  remember 
that  “Flaccns,”  in  his  “Passaic:  a Group  of 
Musings  touching  that  River,”  alludes  to  the 
inau  >vhose  name,  by  an  odd  chance,  is  more 
widely  known  than  that  of  any  other  man 
associated  with  the  river.  But  thousands  of 
travellers  in  the  innumerable  railroad  trains 
which  daily  and  nightly  pass  close  to  the  spot 
where  Sam  Patch  made  his  last  leap  endeavor 
— and  generally  in  vain — to  catch  a glimpse  of 
the  picturesque  gorge  into  which  the  Genesee 
plunges.  There  is  a wicked  story  told  among 
them,  perhaps,  as  the  train  rolls  into  the  spa- 
cions  station,  about  the  famous  statesman 
who,  in  a paroxysm  of  after-dinner  eloquence 
at  Rochester,  declared  that  Greece  and  Romo 
in  their  palmiest  days  never  had  a water-fall 
ninety-six  feet  high.  But  Greece  had  a fame 
which  rivals  that  of  Sam  Patch,  os  the  Roch- 
ester J Express  remarks,  in  that  of 

“The  aspiring  youth  that  fired  the  Ephesian  dome.” 

Mr.  Wendell  Phillips  lias  published  a caus- 
tic and  brilliant  denunciation  of  most  of  the 
memorial  statues  of  public  men  in  Boston.  He 
interprets  the  old  proverb,  De  mortuis^nil  nisi 
bonum , to  mean,  Of  the  dead  say  nothing  unless 
you  can  tell  something  good  of  them.  His 
criticism  was  perhaps  suggested  by  a meet- 
ing to  form  an  association  in  Boston  for  the 
erection  of  commemorative  statues,  tablets, 
and  other  works  of  art,  and  some  such  asso- 
ciation is  plainly  necessary  if  the  sharp  words 
of  Mr.  Phillips  are  true. 

Some  of  these  biting  comments  are  worthy 
of  preservat  ion,  for  nothing  is  pleasanter  than 
the  courage  of  a brilliant  man  who  says  point- 
edly precisely  what  he  thinks,  and  in  saying  it 
inevitably  speaks  for  thousands  of  other  men. 
“ Boston,”  says  this  terrible  critic,  “ seems  hag- 
ridden with  Thomas  Ball,  aud  so  groans  under 
the  infliction  of  hideous  statues.”  He  pro- 
ceeds: 

“ Mayor  Quincy  was  a man  of  Gocthc-like  presence, 
rare  manly  beauty,  and  a sedate,  dignified  bearing.  In  a 
different  way  Ida  figure  was  as  impressive  as  was  the 
grand  repose  of  Webster.  But  what  stands  for  him  in 
School  Street  7— A dancing  master  clogged  with  borso- 
bianketa.  Not  a dancing  master  taking  a position— that 
might  possibly  be  graceful— but  a dancing  master  nsstim- 
iug  an  attitude,  which  ia  uhvays  ridiculous,  and  wholly 
unlike  Quincy,  who  never  assumed  anything,  but  was  na- 
ture itself  all  over.  I tender  my  sincere  condolence  to 
thoee  who  share  the  great  mayor’s  blood.” 

Of  the  statue  of  Franklin  he  says: 

“ Hia  comical  companion,  a tipsy  old  gentleman,  some- 
what weak  on  his  spindle-shanks,  swaying  feebly  to 
and  fro  on  a jaunty  cane,  as  with  villainous  leer  he  ogles 
the  ladies.  And  this  represents  the  stnrdy,  self-centred, 
qniet  dignity  of  Franklin,  which  at  once  charmed  and 
awed  the  conrt  of  Louis.  Ball’s  Quincy  has  oue  merit— it 
is  better  than  Franklin  ; and  it  is  lucky  for  the  artist  that 
hia  clumsy  mayor  has  the  dilapidated  rou£  for  a foil.” 

Here  is  Edward  Everett  : 

“And  so  we  conic  hi  our  walk  to  Everett, In  trousers 
too  large  for  1dm,  aud  a frock-coat  which  he  has  slightly 
outgrown.  It  requires  consummate  genius  to  manage  the 
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modern  costume.  But  this  figure  also  seems  toppling  over 
backward,  as,  with  more  energy  than  Everett  ever  showed 
in  his  lifetime,  he  exclaims, 4 That  is  the  road  to  Brighton  !* 
pointing  with  Ilf  toil  arm  and  wide-spread  fingers  to  that 
centre  of  beef  and  the  races.” 

Hero  is  Charles  Sumner: 

“If  this  bronze  pyramid  on  Boylston  Street  be  a cask 
made  of  staves,  why  is  it  set  on  human  legs  ? And  if  it  is 
really  Sumner,  why  do  his  chest  and  shoulders  rise  out  of 
a barrel  ? Is  ids  broadcloth  new  felt,  too  stiff  for  folds,  or 
is  he  dressed  in  shoe-leather?  That  matters  little,  how- 
ever. But  no  angry  Southerner  would  have  needed  to 
smite  those  overfed  cheeks,  which  may  have  faced  many 
a snow-storm  on  the  locomotive,  or  many  a northeaster 
on  our  coast,  but  surely  must  have  been  far  too  innocent 
of  thought  and  passion  ever  to  anger  senates  or  rouse 
nations  to  war.  This  heavy-moulded  prize-fighter  is  the 
marvellous  achievement  of  that  wise  committee  which  re- 
jected Miss  Whitney’s 4 matchless  model’  (as  they  confessed 
it  to  he)  of  the  seated  Senator, 4 because  no  woman  could 
make  a statue!’  No,  indeed,  I hope  not,  if  this  Irish  por- 
ter in  hia  Sunday  clothes  is  the  ideal  they  desired.” 

And  hero  are  Webster  and  Horace  Mann  : 

“Then  Webster,  that  mass  of  ugly  iron  at  the  State- 
house!  which  cheers  ns  as  we  climb  those  endless  steps, 
robbing  the  effort  of  half  its  weariness  by  resting  ns  with 
a laugh,  of  which  a journal  said,  with  undue  frankness, 
that  Everett,  well  knowing  how  hideous  it  was,  let  it  be 
raised  to  revenge  himself  on  the  man  who  overshadowed 
and  eclipsed  him.  But  they  have  supplied  him  too  with 
a foil,  which  half  redeems  its  shapelessness.  It  is  Horace 
Maun,  waked  up  so  suddenly  that  in  his  hurry  he  lias 
brought  half  his  bedclothes  clinging  to  his  legs  and  arms.” 

And  here  is  Pater  Patrice: 

“ But  who  is  this  riding  master,  on  a really  good  horse, 
staring  so  heroically  up  Commonwealth  Avenue  ? Wash- 
ington ? Well,  then,  my  worthy  George,  drop  your  legs 
closer  to  your  horse’s  side;  it  must  fatigue  you  to  hold 
them  off  at  that  painful  distance.  Rest  yourself,  general ; 
subside  for  a moment,  as  you  used  to  do  at  Mount  Vernon, 
into  the  easy  pose  of  a gentleman ; don't  oblige  us  to  fancy 
you  are  exhibiting,  and  rather  caricaturing,  a model 4 scat’ 
for  the  guidance  of  some  slow  pupil.  Can  not  von  see, 
right  in  front  of  you,  Rimmer’s  Hamilton  ? Let  that  teach 
you  the  majesty  of  repose.” 

This  is  criticism  which  “ sticks.”  It  will  he 
as  impossible  hereafter  to  look  at  the  Everett 
statue  without  hearing  it  say,  “That  is  the 
road  to  Brighton,”  ns  at  the  sitting  statue  of 
Washington  in  the  capital  with  its  hand  ex- 
tended toward  the  Patent-office  without  recall- 
ing the  popular  notion  that  it  is  asking,  “Where 
are  my  clothes?”  Ridicule,  of  course,  is  not 
criticism,  and  may  be  grossly  unjust.  But  Mr. 
Phillips  praises  as  warmly  as  he  ceusures.  We 
have  long  ago  commended  the  model  of  a statue 
to  Sninner  by  Miss  Whitney,  a copy  of  which 
is  in  the  Union  League  Club  in  New  York,  and 
which  is  altogether  a most  satisfactory  por- 
traiture of  the  man.  Mr.  Phillips  speaks  of  it 
without  reserve  in  the  same  strain.  He  also 
greatly  praises  the  Soldiers’  Monument  upon 
Boston  Common,  saying  that  it  lias  one  peer, 
the  “ Minute-Man,”  by  French,  at  Concord,  “ so 
full  of  life  and  movement  that  oue  fears  he 
shall  not  see  it  again  if  he  passes  that  way  the 
next  week.”  He  objects,  however,  to  the  Sol- 
diers’ Monument,  as  to  all  monuments  of  the 
kind  that  he  lias  observed  since  the  war,  that 
he  finds  no  sigu  of  the  broken  chain  or  of  the 
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negro  soldier.  Let  us  tell  the  whole  truth,  he 
concludes,  or  raise  no  monument. 

For  artistic  fitness,  however,  the  only  way  is 
for  committees  who  are  charged  with  the  erec- 
tion of  memorials  to  consult  acknowledged  au- 
thorities, and  to  he  governed  by  their  decision. 
That  committees,  even  of  intelligent  persons, 
may  go  very  wrong,  the  rejection  of  Miss  Whit- 
ney’s Snmuer  proves.  But,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  that  result  was  due  to  the  singular  prej- 
udice which  even  clever  and  accomplished 
men  may  have  against  the  artistic  capacity  of 
women.  It  was  the  more  comical  in  this  in- 
stance because  the  model  was  there  to  plead 
for  itself.  To  say  that  a woman  could  not 
make  a fitting  statue,  when  a most  fitting  stat- 
ue made  by  a woman  was  upon  the  table  be- 
fore them,  was  a judgment  only  to  be  explain- 
ed by  the  ludicrous  supposition  that  want 
of  physical  power  was  the  incapacity  meant. 
But  a woman  who  cau  design  and  execute  a 
model  has  already  done  the  artist’s  work. 


There  are  two  monuments  under  cousidera* 
tion  which  will  be  probably  very  satisfactory, 
because  of  the  method  pursued  in  deciding 
what  they  shall  be,  and  by  whom  they  shall  be 
made.  These  are  the  memorial  at  the  birth- 
place of  Washington,  in  Virginia,  and  upon  the 
battle-field  of  Bennington,  iu  Vermont.  The 
first  has  been  confided  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  who  has  consulted  friends  most  accom- 
plished in  art.  And  the  other  is  in  charge  of 
a committee  which  will  undoubtedly  assigu 
the  work  to  some  artist  of  renown.  The  ridic- 
ulous results  of  jobbery  in  such  matters  aro 
displayed  for  our  national  shame  in  Washing- 
ton. The  consequences  of  competition  sub- 
ject to  prejudice  are  seen  in  the  substitution 
of  an  inferior  for  a superior  work  in  the  Sum- 
ner statue.  If  the  Boston  Memorial  Society 
shall  do  something  to  help  us  in  our  sore  need 
of  securing  the  nil  nisi  bonum  in  our  memorial 
statues  and  monuments,  it  will  receive  the 
gratitude  of  the  country. 


(Bintor's  Tucurii. 


A CULTIVATED  English  gentleman  once 
remarked  to  the  writer,  as  we  were  re- 
turning from  a visit  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
that  Chaucer  had  more  numerous  readers  and 
admirers  in  the  United  States  than  among  his 
own  countrymen.  And  upon  being  questioned 
for  the  grounds  of  his  opiuion,  he  replied  that 
having  been  for  many  years  a habitual  visitor 
to  Westminster  Abbey,  bo  had  observed  that 
a very  large  proportion  of  Americans  visited 
Poets’  Corner,  evidently  with  the  definite  pur- 
pose, previously  formed,  of  seeing  Chaucer’s 
monument,  and  that,  singling  it  out  as  a chief 
object  of  interest,  they  quite  invariably  linger- 
ed over  it  with  blended  curiosity  and  rever- 
ence ; but  that,  in  marked  contrast  to  this,  Eng- 
lishmen rarely  singled  it  out  or  seemed  deeply 
interested  by  it,  but  for  the  most  part  passed 
it  by  with  haste  or  indifference.  He  also  re- 
marked that  ho  had  further  tested  the  matter 
through  several  years  by  directing  the  conver- 
sation, when  in  company  with  intelligent  Eng- 
lishmen or  Americans,  so  as  to  arrive  at  au  es- 
timate of  their  comparative  familiarity  with 
Chaucer’s  writings,  and  the  result  had  confirm- 
ed the  impressions  derived  from  his  observa- 
tions in  the  Abbey.  Our  friend’s  experience 
will  hardly  be  accepted  as  a conclusive  test  of 
the  relative  number  of  Chaucer’s  renders  and 
admirers  in  this  country  and  in  England,  nor 
is  it  reported  with  any  such  view.  It  does, 
however,  indirectly  illustrate  the  fact  that 
Chancer  has  a more  numerous  body  of  appre- 
ciative readers  here  than  he  had  a quarter  of 
a century  ago,  and  that  familiarity  with  his 
poetry  is  no  longer  reserved,  as  it  wsis  theu,  to 
men  of  letters  or  black-letter  specialists.  Un- 
doubtedly the  taste  for  the  productions  of  the 
“ Morning  Star”  of  English  poesy  is  rapidly  in- 


creasing in  this  country  ; and  we  congratulate 
ourselves  that  its  spread  will  be  accelerated, 
and  our  countrymen  assisted  to  a more  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  poet,  by  the  American 
edition  of  Chaucer’s  Poetical  Work a,1  now  first 
published,  aud  worthily  edited  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Gilman.  Iu  this  fine  edition  the  text  of  Chau- 
cer is  presented  in  a more  authentic  form  than 
in  any  of  the  previous  editions,  not  even  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  learned  and  judicious  Tyr- 
wliitt  and  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.  In  editing  it  Mr. 
Gilman  has  taken  advantage  of  the  labors  of 
Mr.  Furnivall  and  other  members  of  the  Chau- 
cer Society  of  London,  whose  researches  have 
made  available  a number  of  manuscripts  of 
Chaucer  that  were  not  accessible  to  Tyrwliitt 
and  other  early  editors — notably  six  entire 
texts  of  the  “ Canterbury  Tales,”  one  of  which 
in  especial,  namely,  that  owned  by  Lord  Elles- 
mere, is  justly  considered  the  most  authentic 
of  any  yet  discovered,  and  forms  the  body  of 
the  text  now  presented.  In  deciding  the  ques- 
tion of  the  authenticity  of  the  compositions 
usually  ascribed  to  Chaucer,  Mr.  Gilman  has 
conformed  to  the  judgment  of  the  Chaucer  So- 
ciety, with  the  result  that  the  titles  of  Chau- 
cer’s authentic  works  are  diminished  to  twen- 
ty-four, and  that  several  hitherto  credited  to 
him  are  now  pronounced  either  spurious  or  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  aud  are  printed  sepa- 
rately in  a body  after  the  others.  Among  these 
are  “The  Romaunt  of  the  Rose,”  “The  Court 
of  Love,”  “The  Flower  aud  the  Loaf,”  “The 
Cuckow  and  the  Nightingale,”  and  six  other 
minor  poems,  including  “Chaucer’s  Dream.” 


1 The  Poetical  Work*  of  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  To  which  arc 
appended  Poems  attributed  to  Chaucer.  Edited  by  Ar- 
thur Gii.m  an,  M.A.  3 Vols.,  18mo,  pp.  (08,  031,  and  70S. 
Boston : Houghton,  Osgood,  aud  Co. 
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While  the  reasons  for  attributing  the  author- 
ship of  these  poems  to  others  than  Chaucer  are 
not  conclusive  in  all  cases,  and  in  several  in- 
stances are  met  by  cogent  objections,  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  they  are  sustained  by  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  arguments  discred- 
iting them  have  not  yet  been  refuted  by  any 
satisfactory  opposing  evidence.  We  regret  to 
notice  that  in  the  arrangement  of  the  order  of 
the  Canterbury  Tales  Mr.  Gilman  has  follow- 
ed that  adopted  by  Mr.  Furnivall  in  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Chaucer  Society.  This  complete- 
ly overturns  the  order  of  Tyrwbitt’s  arrange- 
ment, also  adopted  by  Nicolas,  to  which  readers 
of  Chaucer  have  been  accustomed  for  three- 
quarters  of  a century,  and  is  as  unnecessary  as 
it  will  prove  confusing  and  incouvcuient.  Mr. 
Furui  vall’s  arrangement  is  as  purely  hypothet- 
ical as  was  Mr.  Tyrwhitt’s.  There  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  either  represents  the  exact 
order  in  which  Chancer  intended  the  tales  to 
be  read,  or  in  which  he  finally  collected  them; 
aud  there  is  strong  iuterior  evidence,  supplied 
by  at  least  one  of  the  stories  whose  order  has 
beeu  changed  by  Mr.  Furnivall,  against  the 
change  and  in  support  of  the  order  assigned 
them  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Gil- 
man frankly  admits,  the  arrangement  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales  has  not  yet  beeu  satisfactori- 
ly determined.  The  numerous  orthographical 
changes  in  the  text  of  this  edition,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  only  defensible,  but  form 
an  extremely  valuable  feature  of  it,  whether 
we  regard  them  from  a critical,  an  artistic,  or 
a philological  point  of  view,  or  merely  as  a rich 
addition  to  our  variorum  readings.  It  is  tme, 
these  changes  may  at  the  first  glance  offend 
the  eye  and  ear  by  their  novelty,  and  may  seem 
needlessly  to  alter  the  appearance  of  words 
without  affecting  their  sense.  In  most  cases, 
however,  they  contribute  delicate  shados  of 
meaning,  or  sensibly  modify  the  cadence  and 
rhyme.  Besides,  the  true  text  of  Chancer  is  a 
fact  of  prime  importance  illustrative  of  the  con- 
dition of  our  tongue  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  wfc  have  a strong  solicitude,  born  of  a live- 
ly personal  interest  in  the  man,  to  behold  the 
precise  words  Chaucer  used,  just  as  he  was  wont 
to  frame  them.  After  a careful  examination 
and  comparison  of  Mr.  Gilman’s  text,  it  is  ap- 
parent to  us  that  the  orthographical  changes 
winch  are  so  conspicuous  in  it  are  never  arbi- 
trary, or  conjectural,  or  mode  for  the  sake  of 
displaying  his  ingenuity  or  pedantry,  but  are 
the  result  of  a minute  examination  of  the  best 
manuscripts,  laboriously  pursued,  line  by  line, 
with  the  honest  purpose  of  reproducing  the 
poet’s  orthography  as  nearly  as  possible  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  which  he  deliberately  adopt- 
ed. The  work  is  enriched  by  four  succinct 
and  valuable  essays,  respectively  on  tho  times 
of  the  poet,  ou  readiug  Chaucer,  on  the  astro- 
logical terms  and  divisions  of  time  alluded  to 
in  the  text,  aud  on  the  Biblical  references  that 
occur  in  it. 


Dr.  Joyce’s  Blanid * is  a legendary  romance 
with  a distinct  epic  flavor.  Its  narrative  is 
as  simple  and  direct  as  a nursery  tale,  but  is 
yet  fertile  of  commanding  incident,  either  ten- 
der or  passionate,  grave  or  momentous ; aud  it 
lias  numerous  prolonged  descriptive  passages, 
depicting  birds  and  flowers,  forest  aud  plain, 
vale  and  mountain,  castle  and  stronghold, 
lover  and  maid,  the  alternations  of  day  and 
night  and  of  the  seasons,  with  singular  grace 
and  spirit.  Iuterspersed  with  these  descrip- 
tions, aud  serving  as  agreeable  rests  in  the 
pauses  of  the  narrative,  are  a number  of  songs, 
soveral  of  which  have  the  true  lyrical  ring; 
and  its  dramatic  suggestiveness  is  heightened 
by  a variety  of  historical  pictures  of  rites, 
customs,  and  practices  that  had  their  origin 
in  the  legendary  period  in  w hich  the  scene 
of  the  poem  is  laid,  when  druid  and  min- 
strel alternately  or  in  concert  swayed  the 
minds  and  directed  the  actions  of  men.  Sev- 
eral of  these  historical  reproductions  are  note- 
worthy specimens  of  composition  and  color- 
ing, more  especially  the  picture  of  the  feast 
of  flowers  in  ancient  Mana  (or  Man),  and  of 
the  lighting  of  the  Beltane  tire  at  the  druid- 
ical  festival  in  honor  of  the  Sun — the  Ripen- 
er,  the  Reaper,  the  Lord  of  Day,  the  Slayer  of 
Death,  the  Life-Bestower — when,  the  high- 
priest  having  lighted  the  pyre,  the  sacred  flame 
was  canght  by  swift  runners, aud  carried  torch 
in  hand  throughout  the  land,  u until  each  ex- 
tinguished hearth  langhed  in  the  gladness  of 
the  new  lire’s  birth.”  The  scene  of  the  poem 
is  laid  in  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  outlying 
countries  bordering  ou  the  neighboring  seas. 
The  king  of  the  isle  has  a daughter,  Blanid,  or 
the  Blossom-Bright,  who  is  of  such  peerless 
beauty,  and  is  so  celebrated  for  her  gentleness 
and  purity,  that  minstrels  make  her  the  theme 
of  their  lays,  kings  and  nobles  are  enamored 
of  her,  aud  a thousand  knights  sacrifice  their 
lives  iu  quests  undertaken  for  carrying  her  off 
from  her  sire.  Blanid,  however,  remains  heart- 
whole  until,  upon  a day  in  early  summer,  whoa 
she  is  hunting  with  her  father,  her  life  is  imper- 
iled by  a mighty  bull,  from  which  she  is  res- 
cued by  young  Cuhiillin,  a hero  as  handsome 
as  Apollo  and  as  valorous  as  Mars.  At  first 
sight  of  each  other  “ love  supreme  storms  tlieir 
hearts,”  and  several  stolen  interviews — for 
Cuhullin  is  the  son  of  the  doughtiest  foe  of 
Blanid’s  father  — heighten  their  passion  to 
rapture.  The  implacable  old  kiug  seeks  Cu- 
hullin’s  life,  but,  forewarned  by  Blanid,  the 
hero,  by  his  address  and  intrepidity,  escapes 
the  plot  for  his  destruction.  Afterward  Cn- 
liiilliu  and  other  amatory  princes  league  to- 
gether iu  an  expedition  to  wrest  Blanid  from 
her  father,  aud  he  is  chosen  its  chief.  They 
besiege  tho  stout  old  king’s  stronghold,  but 
after  having  beat.eu  down  the  outer  defenses 
are  arrested  by  a magic  wheel  which  thwarts 


9 Blanid.  By  Rookut  D.  Joyor,  Author  of  Deirdre . 
lOrao,  pp.  849.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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their  further  advance.  Finally  they  destroy 
it  through  the  instrumentality  of  an  enchant- 
ed sword,  wielded  by  Curoi,  a valiant  Celtic 
prince,  who  demands  and  is  awarded  Blanid  as 
the  guerdon  of  his  prowess.  He  hears  her  off, 
an  unwilling  prisoner,  to  his  distant  home, 
whither  he  is  followed  by  Cuhullin,  who  en- 
gages him  in  combat,  and  is  vanquished  by 
him.  Faithful  to  her  love,  despite  the  shame 
of  his  defeat,  Blanid  cherishes  his  image  and 
longs  for  his  presence.  At  leugth  he  recovers 
from  h is  wounds,  and  the  lovers  meet  by  steal  th , 
when  Blanid’s  foster-mother,  moved  by  the  dis- 
tress of  her  child,  devises  a stratagem  by  which 
Cuhullin  and  his  followers  are  enabled  to  over- 
]K>wer  and  slay  Curoi,  and  carry  off  Blanid. 
The  lovers  live  together  in  great  happiness  for 
a season  in  Cuhullin’s  land;  but  on  the  return 
of  the  Beltane  festival,  which  is  celebrated  on 
a high  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  their  fate 
comes  in  the  form  of  Curois  faithful  minstrel, 
who  has  been  seeking  an  opportunity  to  re- 
venge his  dead  lord.  As  Blauid,  in  a pause  of 
the  revelry,  is  leaning  against  an  aged  thorn 
on  the  verge  of  the  cliff,  and  is  gazing  pen- 
sively upon  the  changing  ocean  waves,  the 
minstrel  lirst  touches  the  strings  of  his  harp 
with  low  love  music,  then  changes  its  tones  to 
the  strains  of  a war  trumpet,  then  makes  it 
Bink  in  dying  sobs,  closing  with  a wild  wail  of 
woe,  and  at  last,  suddenly  ending  the  mighty 
strain,  he  hurls  his  harp  to  the  ground,  bouuds 
toward  Blanid,  and  seizing  her  before  help 
could  interpose,  springs  with  her  from  the  cliff 
into  the  sea,  and  they  are  buried  in  its  resist- 
less waves.  Although  occasionally  marred  by 
archaisms  and  a tendency  to  bombast,  the  pro- 
duction is  of  a high  order  of  poetical  merit, 
and  will  assure  its  author  an  honorable  place 
among  contemporaneous  poets. 


Although  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  a great 
admirer  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry,  he  is  far  from 
'being  as  promiscuous  in  his  admiration  of  it  as 
those  wholesale  Wordsworthians  “ who  praise 
him  for  the  wrong  things,  aud  lay  too  much 
stress  upou  his  philosophy.”  Taking  the  roll 
of  our  English  poets,  he  places  Wordsworth 
after  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  but  before  Spen- 
ser, Dryden,  Pope,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
Burns,  Coleridge,  Campbell,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats.  Still,  while  making  this  high 
claim  for  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Arnold  conceives 
that  there  are  obstacles  of  Wordsworth’s  own 
creation  which  hinder  or  delay  his  due  recog- 
nition. Among  these  are  the  bulk,  prosaic 
tlatness,  dullness,  aud  real  inferiority  of  much 
of  his  work.  To  bo  recoguized  far  and  wide, 
Mr.  Arnold  declares  Wordsworth  must  be  re- 
lieved of  “ a great  deal  of  the  poetical  baggage 
which  now  encumbers  him,”  and  his  poems 
should  be  less  arbitrarily  classified.  Mr.  Ar- 
nold has  undertaken  the  task  of  disengaging 
Wordsworth’s  best  poems  from  the  inferior 
ones  under  which  they  are  buried,  and  of 
grouping  and  arranging  them  under  a more 


effective  classification  in  a volume  of  selec- 
tions3 made  up  of  his  shorter  pieces,  represent- 
ing his  most  poetical  conceptions,  in  the  be- 
lief that  many  who  have  been  repelled  from 
Wordsworth  will  be  compelled  by  these  exam- 
ples to  acknowledge  his  superior  power  and 
worth.  The  selections  comprise  most  of  Words- 
worth’s ballad,  narrative,  lyrical,  reflective, 
aud  elegiac  poems,  together  with  sixty  of  liis 
sonuets,  and  their  choice  has  been  guided  by 
refined  aud  sound  poetical  taste.  They  are 
preluded  by  a discriminating  introductory  es- 
say, in  which  Mr.  Arnold  recapitulates  the  ele- 
ments that  promote  or  retard  poetic  fame,  with 
a special  application  to  the  case  of  Words- 
worth, and  in  which  he  also  makes  an  elabo- 
rate comparative  estimate  of  his  poetry  and 
of  the  quality  of  his  genius  generally.  The 
volume  can  not  fail  to  popularize  this  pure 
and  sage  master  of  the  poetic  art,  and  increase 
the  number  of  his  appreciative  admirers. 


In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  Flotcers4  is  the  title 
of  a chastely  pretty  holiday  volume  of  poetry, 
consisting  of  thirty  brief  poems  by  the  youth- 
ful Goodalo  sisters,  descriptive  of  or  embodying 
sentiments,  fancies, moral iziugs, and  reflections 
suggested  by  the  wild  flowers  of  their  native 
hills  and  valleys.  The  poems  are  as  gracefully 
delicate  as  the  sweet  and  fragile  children  of 
nature  whose  beautiful  colors  aud  modest 
forms  they  embalm  in  their  gentle  verse.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  couched  in  a spirit  of  tender- 
ness that  is  allied  to  the  pathetic,  others  are 
tremulous  with  a shy  gladness  that  might  eas- 
ily be  turned  to  tears,  others  are  buoyant  with 
happiness  and  radiant  with  hope,  and  in  all  of 
them  there  are  visions  of  natural  sights  and 
echoes  of  natural  sounds  that  evince  a close 
companionship  with  and  pious  love  of  nature. 
The  illustrations,  which  materially  euhance  the 
value  of  the  volume,  are  exquisite  portraits  of 
flowers  that  are  universal  favorites  for  their 
beauties  of  form  and  color,  aud  for  the  happy 
associations  they  revive. 


Lovers  of  devotional  poetry  have  been  ca- 
tered for,  with  more  taste  and  discrimination 
than  are  usually  visible  in  collections  of  relig- 
ious song,  in  three  elegant  little  volumes  of 
verse,6  selected  chiefly  from  the  religious  news- 
papers aud  magazines.  The  selections  are 
suited  to  nearly  every  phase  of  Christian  sen- 
timent, aud  are  responsive  to  nearly  every  at- 
titude of  the  devout  believer’s  mind.  As  might 
have  been  expected  from  collections  so  promis- 
cuous, they  contain  much  verse  that,  however 


3 Poems  of  Wordmcorth.  Chosen  and  Edited  by  Mat- 
thk w Aunolp.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  SO. 
New  York  : Harper  and  Brother?*. 

* In  Berkshire  with  the  Wild  I' lowers.  By  Elai*b  and 
Dora  Reap  Goopai.k.  Illustrated  by  W.  Hajiii-tow  Giu- 
sos.  4to,  pp.  91.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam's  Son*. 

4 At the  Beautiful  Gate,  and  Other  Religious  Poems.  18mo, 
pp.  176.  Unto  the  Desired  Haven , and  Other  Religious  Poems. 
18mo,  pp.  174.  The  Palace  of  the  King , and  Other  Religious 
I*nems.  18mo,  pp.  174.  Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  The 
Changed  Cross.  New  York : A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co. 
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pious  and  well-intentioned,  must  take  a low 
seat  as  poetry.  Many  of  the  selections,  how- 
ever, are  impassioned  and  imaginative,  and 
have  a legitimate  claim  to  recognition  as  fuir 
minor  poetry.  

As  we  are  closing  the  Literary  Record  of  the 
month,  a household  edition  of  The  Poetical  Works 
of  Bayaitl  Taylor • is  laid  upon  our  table,  of 
which  we  are  merely  able  to  say  that  it  con- 
tains all  of  Taylor’s  poetical  productions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  drama  of  the  “Prophet,” 
the  dramatic  poems  of  the  “Masque  of  the 
Gods”  aud  “ Prince  Deukalion,”  and  the  poet- 
ical translation  of  Goethe’s  “ Faust.”  Several 
of  the  poems  in  the  volume  are  now  first  pub- 
lished. 


Mu.  Motley’s  histories  have  made  American 
readers  more  or  less  familiar  with  all  tbe  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  struggle  that  was  waged 
for  and  against  religious  liberty  in  Europe  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  aud  with  the  critical 
events  and  movements  in  which  they  partici- 
pated. An  opportunity  is  now  afibrded,  by 
Professor  Baird’s  History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Hu- 
guenots in  France ,7  for  a contemplation  of  these 
men  and  eveuts  from  a new  stand-point,  and 
in  relation  to  a changed  centre  of  interest. 
The  scene  is  shifted  from  the  states  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  to  France,  and  many  of  those 
who  were  leading  figures  on  oither  side  in  Mr. 
Motley’s  drama — such  as  William  of  Orange, 
Louis  of  Nassau,  Barueveld,  and  Maurice,  or 
Alva,  Graudval,  Viglius,  Titclmann,  and  Alex- 
ander of  Parma — now  appear  as  secondary 
characters,  and  the  foreground  is  occupied  in- 
stead by  French  heroes,  patriots,  and  martyrs 
to  liberty,  on  the  one  side,  aud  French  perse- 
cutors, assassins  of  freedom,  and  tyrants,  on 
the  other.  So  also  the  procession  of  eveuts 
is  transferred  from  the  Hague  and  the  Scheldt, 
from  Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Bruges,  and 
Ghent,  to  the  Somme,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and 
the  Garouue,  to  Meaux,  Ne  vers,  Lyons,  Toulouse, 
Rochelle, and  Paris.  After  a preliminary  chap- 
ter appropriated  to  a retrospect  of  French  his- 
tory, and  an  outline  of  the  geograph ical, politic- 
al, social,  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  France 
prior  to  aud  at  the  accession  of  Francis  I.,  Pro- 
fessor Baird  enters  npou  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  interesting  interval  from  1515  till  1574, 
comprising  the  events  of  the  reigus  of  the  suc- 
cessive monarchs  who  ruled  France  from  Fran- 
cis I.  to  Charles  IX. — a period  which  inay  l>e 
regarded  as  the  formative  age  of  the  Hugne- 
nots  of  Frauce.  His  relation  includes  the  nar- 
rative of  the  first  planting  of  the  reformed 
doctrines,  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  Refor- 
mation from  small  beginnings  and  in  the  face 
of  obloqny  and  armed  power,  of  the  regular  or- 


• The  Poetical  Works  of  Bayard  Taylor . ISmo,  pp.  84L 
Boston : Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co. 

1 History  of  the  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  in  France.  Bjr 
Husky  M.  Baird.  8 Vote., 8yo, pp.677 and 681.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


ganization  and  consolidation  of  the  reformed 
communities  into  a zealous  and  orderly  Church, 
of  the  failure  of  the  bloody  legislation  of  four 
successive  monarchs  to  crush  the  spirit  or  sup- 
press the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Huguenots, 
of  the  events  of  four  sanguinary  wars,  and  the 
opeuing  scenes  of  a fifth  wnr,  in  which  the  re- 
formers exhibited  the  noblest  valor  and  con- 
stancy, and  of  their  arrival,  at  the  death  of 
Charles  IX.,  at  a condition  of  strength  and  co- 
herence which  entitled  them  to  the  considera- 
tion and  respect  of  the  world.  The  history  of 
the  Hngnenots  during  this  trying  and  eventful 
peri  (Ml  opens  with  the  reign  of  the  brilliant 
Francis,  at  first  fitfully  illumined  by  his  splen- 
did but  deceptive  military  successes,  but  after- 
ward darkened  by  humiliation,  and  closes  with 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  amid  the 
still  overhanging  gloom  of  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day.  Professor  Baird  writes  with  fullness  and 
dignity.  It  is  everywhere  apparent  that  he 
has  spared  no  pains  to  verify  every  important 
fact  that  he  states.  His  inferences  and  deduc- 
tions are  natural  and  reasonable ; he  presents 
all  sides  of  a debated  point  with  frankness,  not 
even  concealing  a reasonable  doubt,  aud  hav- 
ing marshalled  the  evidence  without  reserve, 
he  sums  it  up  with  candor,  and  records  a judg- 
ment which  is  impressive  because  of  its  mod- 
eration and  fairness.  His  stylo  is  chaste, terse, 
nml  masculine;  his  arrangement  of  events  is 
clear  and  orderly;  his  narrative,  though  gen- 
erally calm  almost  to  coldness,  occasionally  be- 
comes spirited,  and  is  always  graphic;  many 
of  liis  groupings  are  fine  historical  pictures, 
and  some  of  his  descriptions  are  very  brilliant. 
Especially  distinguished  for  the  merits  wo  have 
emphasized  is  his  extended  review  of  the  events 
leading  to  and  following  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day.  In  his  admirable  account 
of  that  appalling  crime,  'which  covers  nearly  a 
fonrth  of  his  entire  work,  he  laboriously  col- 
lates all  the  testimony  bearing  upon  it,  and 
after  a close  and  able  investigation  decides 
upon  the  question  of  the  responsibility  for  it 
with  a degree  of  impartiality  that  may  disap- 
point partisans,  but  will  meet  the  approval  of 
those  who  love  the  truth  for  its  own  sake. 


Mr.  Walter  Besant  has  chosen  for  his  con- 
tribution to  the  series  of  “Foreign  Classics  for 
English  Readers,”  edited  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  a 
sketch  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Rabelais,8  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  unique  and  brill- 
iaut  of  modern  authors,  and  in  as  many  more 
the  most  irredeemably  faulty  and  disgusting. 
His  writings  aro  riotous  with  animal  spirits, 
are  fairly  contagious  w ith  merriment,  and  spar- 
kle with  audacious  originality;  they  display 
an  astonishing  fertility  of  language  and  inven- 
tion, aud  an  extraordinary  measure  of  astute 
practical  wisdom,  and  they  exhibit1  unusual 
powers  of  ridicule  justly  directed,,  together 


8 Rabelais.  By  Wm.tkr  Bksant,  M.A.  16mof  pp.  1W. 
Philadelphia:  J.  U.  Lipplncott  and  Co. 
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with  a faculty  for  mockery  that  has  been  rare- 
ly excelled  for  the  qualities  of  lightness  aud 
gayety.  But  all  this  is  alloyed  with  aud  so 
debased  by  a mixture  of  unbridled  nonsense, 
uncontrolled  license,  vulgarity,  coarseuess,  and 
111 1 clean  ness,  that  ‘‘to  the  general  reader,  to 
the  young,  to  woman  in  all  ages,  Rabelais  is  a 
closed  book — for  very  shame  he  must  be  hid- 
den away.”  To  all  delicate  and  pure  minds, 
notwithstanding  his  wit  and  wisdom,  his  genial 
jocularity,  and  his  masterly  powers  as  a cari- 
caturist and  parodist,  he  must  appear,  as  he 
did  to  Calvin  and  Luther,  to  La  Bruy  fere,  Ffene- 
lou,  and  Lamartiue — simply  insupportable  and 
abominable,  though  veteran  scholars  and  stu- 
dents of  man  aud  literature,  rendered  insensi- 
ble to  his  grossness  and  absurdities  by  the  eager 
search  for  the  rich  gems  that  are  buried  be- 
neath them,  will  not  only  tolerate  liis  works 
as  a whole,  but  will  be  lavish  of  their  admira- 
tion of  them.  Mr.  Besant’s  volume  contains 
all  of  Rabelais  that  is  desirable  for  the  general 
reader.  Rigorously  excluding  what  is  coarse 
and  objectionable,  he  gives  the  cream  of  the 
story  of  Gargantna  and  Pantagruel,  Panurge 
aud  Friar  John,  in  half  a dozen  pleasant  nar- 
rative chapters,  in  which  he  analyzes  the  na- 
ture of  Rabelais's  great  novel,  and  makes  us 
sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  its  scope  aud 
iuteution.  Prefixed  to  these  chapters  is  a care- 
fully prepared  life  of  Rabelais,  which  is  ex- 
tremely interesting, despite  the  iconoclastic  se- 
verity with  which  Mr.  Besant  discredits  the  in- 
numerable coinages  of  stories  and  anecdotes  by 
which  the  true  character  of  Rabelais  has  been 
overlaid  by  credulous  or  inventive  biographers. 


One  of  the  most  genial  and  forcible  of  living 
British  essayists,  Mr.  Peter  Bayne,  has  collected, 
under  the  general  title,  Lessons  from  My  Mas - 
ter  By9  three  scholarly  studies  of  Carlyle,  Ten- 
nyson, and  Ruskin.  Each  study  consists  of  a 
number  of  distinct  but  related  essay-like  chap- 
ters, illustrative  of  aspects  of  the  literary  ca- 
reer of  its  subject,  and  giving  a historical  and 
critical  account  of  his  productions  in  the  order 
of  their  publication.  Necessarily  these  sketch- 
es reproduce  many  interesting  personal  inci- 
dents, but,  in  the  main,  what  there  is  iu  them 
of  a biographical  nature  relates  less  to  the  in- 
dividual than  to  his  works,  and  displays  the 
unfolding  and  characteristics  of  his  intellect- 
ual and  literary  rather  than  of  his  personal 
life.  Iu  the  form  of  easy,  thoughtful,  after- 
dinner  talks,  Mr.  Bayne  imparts  a large  mass 
of  literary  aua  and  information  connected  with 
the  works  of  the  authors  whom  he  styles  his 
masters,  and  is  particularly  full  and  attractive 
in  his  examination  and  account  of  their  earlier 
efforts.  His  style  is  a fine  example  of  vigorous 
and  manly  but  unstudied  and  negligent  Eng- 
lish. Its  charm  lies  iu  its  masculine  simpli- 
city, and  its  absolute  freedom  from  trick  and  af- 

•  Lessons  from  My  Masters , Carlyle , Tennyson , and  Rus- 
kiru  “tEnpliali  Men  of  Let  tern  Series."  By  Prtk*  Bay.mk. 
12rao,  pp.  449.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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fectation.  Clear,  sensible,  and  direct,  he  never 
indulges  in  transcendental  hysterics  or  hides 
his  meanings  under  a metaphysical  mist.  An 
earnest  admirer  of  these  great  men,  he  is  never 
their  blind  panegyrist;  loving  them  frankly 
and  almost  reverentially,  lie  is  not  their  idol- 
ater. Entirely  in  sympathy  with  them,  and 
delighting  to  point  out  their  beauties  and  ex- 
patiate on  their  excellences,  he  still  gives  his 
critical  and  judicial  functions  full  play;  and 
thus  his  analyses,  synopses,  and  criticisms,  and 
his  estimates  of  the  genius  of  these  represent- 
ative authors,  have  nothing  of  the  strut  aud 
sneer  of  the  censor,  are  frank,  independent, 
and  strictly  candid  aud  just.  His  sketches  of 
Carlyle,  Tennyson,  and  Ruskin  are  engaging 
and  instructive  critical  studies,  covering  the 
style,  structure,  intention,  and  dominant  char- 
acteristics of  their  productions,  and  imparting 
judicious  estimates  of  their  influence  upon 
literature  and  mankind. 


Wk  have  received  two  little  books  bearing 
the  name  of  that  ripe  scholar  Dr.  R.  P.  Keep, 
of  Williston  Seminary,  aud  we  are  sure  we  are 
doing  good  service  to  all  teachers  of  the  clas- 
sics by  recommending  them.  Dr.  Keep  is  well 
known  for  his  admirable  translation  of  Auten- 
rieth’s  Homeric  Dictionai'y — a work  which  is 
indispensable  for  every  student  of  the  early 
Greek  epics;  and  his  experience  in  the  practi- 
cal work  of  teaching  in  the  class-room  is  a 
guarantee  that  any  book  bearing  his  name  on 
its  title-page  will  prove  valuable  to  all  who 
are  engaged  in  the  work  of  tuition.  The 
Iliad, 10  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  now  before  us,  is  an 
edition  by  Dr.  Keep  of  the  first  two  books 
of  Homer  by  Arthur  Sedgwick,  one  of  the  as- 
sistant masters  at  Rugby,  supplemented  by  Dr. 
Keep's  own  annotations  ou  the  third  book. 
Dr.  Keep,  who  undertook  the  work  by  special 
arrangement  with  Mr.  Sedgwick,  has  adopted 
the  English  edition  for  American  use  by  sup- 
plying references  to  the  grammars  of  Hadley 
and  Goodwin,  by  occasionally  introducing  im- 
portant modifications,  and  by  condensing  aud 
expanding  as  the  needs  of  the  young  student 
demand.  The  notes  are  models  of  what  school- 
book notes  should  be — brief  but  sufficient. 
The  introduction  on  the  vexed  question  of  the 
authorship  of  the  poems  is  lively  and  attract- 
ive, and  the  sketch  of  the  Homeric  dialect  ad- 
mirable for  its  succinctness  aud  completeness.  - 
The  part  furnished  by  Dr.  Keep  himself  de- 
serves equal  commendation.  A study  of  this 
little  work,  with  Antenrieth’s  dictionary  in  the 
hand,  will  give  a thorough  knowledge  of  the 
epic  fonus  of  Greek.  Theotherwork,nof  which 
Dr.  Keep  is  the  sole  author,  is  a mere  pamphlet 
in  point  of  size,  only  fifty  small  pages,  yet  in 
this  compass  he  has  given  with  great  clearness 

10  The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.  By  Author 
SmawioK  and  Roiikut  P.  Kkrp.  Boston:  John  Allyn. 
18T9. 

i » The  Essential  Uses  of  the  Moods  in  Greek  and  Latin , 
set  forth  in  Parallel  Arrangement.  Boston : Ginn  and 
Heath.  1879. 
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21111I  accuracy  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  mood*.  The  parallel  arrangement 
adopted  is  the  beet  to  exhibit  lucidly  the  co- 
incidences and  divergences  of  the  two  classical 
languages  in  this  department  of  syntax.  Dr. 
Keep’s  exposition  of  the  different  uses  of  the 
moods,  in  dependent  aud  independent  sen- 
tences, in  oratio  obliqua — that  stumbling-block 
of  the  beginner — and  in  the  various  forms  of 
the  conditional  sentence,  does  all  that  can  be 
done  to  make  the  snbject  easy  to  the  pnpil. 
To  beginners  in  Greek  a work  like  the  present 
is  indispensable ; in  our  own  experience  we 
always  found  pupils  apt  to  take  over  too  much 
of  their  Latin  syntax  into  their  first  efforts  at 
Greek  composition,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  Greek  would  use  the  participial  construc- 
tion. We  cordially  recommend  both  works. 


It  would  l>e  difficult  to  devise  a more  ac- 
ceptable gift-book  for  an  intelligent  adult  than 
Mr.  Wa ring’s  Tyrol  and  the  Skirt  of  the  Alps.1* 
Its  typography,  paper,  and  binding  are  fault- 
less ; its  engravings  are  not  only  finished  speci- 
mens of  American  art,  but  each  of  them  is  a 
graceful  study  of  some  characteristic  feature 
of  national  life,  costume,  and  architecture,  or 
of  nature  in  some  of  its  most  picturesque  and 
winning  or  of  its  wildest  and  grandest  aspects. 
Moreover,  its  intrinsic  merits  are  on  a par  with 
its  charming  exterior,  its  record  of  travel  and 
incident  is  full  and  vivacious,  its  descriptions 
of  natural  objects  and  of  natural  or  individual 
peculiarities  are  racy  and  humorous,  its  repro- 
duction of  popular  local  legends  and  aunals 
sparkles  with  variety,  and  its  observations  on 
society  and  art  are  thoughtful  and  genial. 
Apart  from  the  interest  it  excites  in  these  re- 
spects, and  which  makes  it  a pleasant  fireside 
companion,  the  intending  next  summer  tourist 
will  find  it  a reliable  and  suggestive  but  thor- 
onghly  unconventional  guide  to  some  of  the 
most  picturesque  and  least  liaokneyed  portions 
of  Europe.  

Combining  all  the  typographical  excellences 
that  are  so  conspicuous  in  the  volume  jnst  dis- 
missed, Mr.  Henjamiu’s  Art  in  America **  has  pe- 
culiar attractions  for  those  who  love  art  or  take 
a patriotic  interest  in  the  growth  and  accom- 
plishments of  American  geuins.  It  is  the  only 
volume  with  which  we  are  familiar  that  gives 
a complete  historical  outline  of  art  in  this 
country,  from  its  beginning  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  until  the  present  day — an  out- 
line which  is  the  more  satisfactory  because 
the  growth  of  art,  and  its  quality  at  the  vari- 
ous stiiges  of  its  growth,  are  illustrated  by  ex- 
amples, uiauy  of  them  very  rare,  from  nearly 
all  our  most  cmineut  painters.  No  amount  of 
critical  exposition,  however  keen  or  discrim- 

M. 

**  Tfrrol  and  the  Skirt  the  A Ip a.  Bv  Grnnor  E.  VV *r- 
ixo.  .Inn,  Illustrated.  8vo,  tip.  171.  New  York : Harper 
•lid  Brothers. 

19  Art  in  America.  A Critical  and  Historical  Sketch. 
By  ft.  O.  W.  Bknjamin.  Illustrated.  8vo,  pp.  214.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


inating  it  might  be,  could  so  effectively  exhib- 
it the  characteristics  of  American  art,  or  en- 
able us  so  intelligently  to  note  the  tendencies 
and  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of  American 
artists,  as  such  an  exhibition  of  their  handi- 
work as  we  have  in  this  luxurious  volume. 
We  should  remark  that  while  the  book  is  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  painting,  an  entire  chapter 
is  given  to  sculpture,  also  illustrated  by  exam- 
ples of  the  work  of  our  best  artists  in  that 
branch.  The  engravings,  reproducing  the  ex- 
amples in  both  walks  of  art,  are  of  great  excel- 
lence, and  afford  a striking  proof  of  the  ad- 
vanced position  that  has  been  achieved  by  our 
American  engravers. 


A gift-book  of  a graver  type,  but  one  aronnd 
which  many  tender  and  many  sacred  household 
memories  may  cluster  through  long  years,  is  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Fletcher’s  Guide  to  Family  Devo- 
tion.1* This  popular  and  excellent  work  con- 
tains a hymn,  a Scripture  lesson,  appropriate 
devotional  reflections,  and  a prayer  for  every 
morning  and  eveuing  throughout  the  year,  and 
also  special  prayers  aud  hymns  for  seasons  of 
family  joy  or  sorrow. 


Nothing  conld  be  fresher,  more  tender,  more 
bnoyant,  or  more  wholesome  than  Mrs.  Craik’s 
Young  Mrs . Jardine .*•  It  is  a charming  love 
story,  showing  a vivid  perception  of  the  glow- 
ing sensibilities  of  youth,  and  delineates  the 
fancies  of  “ Love’s  young  dream”  with  warmth 
and  fidelity.  The  passion  it  portrays  is  not  an 
unregulated  aud  destructive  one,  but  is  re- 
strained within  the  limits  of  the  pnrest  deli- 
cacy; the  situations  are  devoid  of  all  theatrical 
start  and  display.  Nevertheless  the  passion 
is  none  the  less  real  and  masterful,  nor  is  the 
action  auy  the  less  truly  dramatic  for  its  free- 
dom from  stagy  incidents.  The  heroine,  Si- 
lence Jardine,  is  a beautiful  conception,  re- 
minding us  by  its  purity  and  innocence  of 
Spenser’s  ideal  of  the  Lady  Una  in  his  “Faerie 
Qneene.”  The  influence  of  her  invincible  gen- 
tleness and  unselfishness  to  win  the  enduring 
love  and  to  steady  the  character  of  her  high- 
principled,  but  in  all  matters  of  practical  life 
and  conduct  incapable  and  irresolute,  husband, 
and  also  to  disarm  the  rescutmeut  and  conquer 
the  love  of  his  inflexible  mother,  are  deline- 
ated by  Mrs.  Craik  with  equal  tenderness  and 
skill  in  a narrative  which  rises  in  interest  with 
each  step  of  its  progress. 


As  a rule  the  geunine  novel-reader  prefers 
to  enjoy  without  previous  enlightenment  the 
agreeable  surprises  by  which  an  ingenious  nov- 
elist contrives  to  intensify  the  interest  of  a 
story,  and  renders  small  thanks  to  the  officious 
critic  who  robs  it  in  advance  of  its  freshness 

u si  Guide  to  Family  Devotion.  Bv  Rev.  At.kxani>r« 
Fi.ktoiirii.  D.D.  Royal  4to,  pp.  776.  York : Robert 

Carter  and  Brother*. 

15  Young  Mr*.  Jardine.  A Novel.  By  Dinah  Maeia 
Ckuk  (Mb's  Mu  look).  44  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to 
pp.  60.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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and  flavor  by  an  outline  of  its  plot  and  inci- 
dents. Out  of  deference  to  this  feeling  we 
shall  merely  give  our  general  impressions  of 
the  novels  of  the  month.  Ono  of  these,  Madge 
Dunraven is  essentially  an  Irish  tale,  although 
the  scene  is  shifted  very  early  to  England,  and 
the  narrative  has  little  of  the  rollicking  abau- 
don  of  the  conventional  Irish  novel.  The  char- 
acters for  whom  our  sympathies  are  most  keen- 
ly excited  are  indeed  Irish  of  the  Irish  in  their 
tastes  and  feelings;  but  the  alchemy  of  love 
converts  them  to  many  English  and  thorough- 
ly un-Irish  ways,  while  their  Irish  virtues  ex- 
ert a mellowing  influence  upon  their  English 
associates.  The  author  describes  a “Castle 
Rackreut”  which  is  no  less  dilapidated,  and  is 
even  more  genial  in  its  dilapidation,  than  Miss 
Edgeworth’s.  The  narrative  is  seasoned  with 
a double  love  story,  several  poaching  adven- 
tures, a brace  of  homicides,  and  an  exciting 
trial  scene.  It  is,  however,  less  sensational 
than  might  be  inferred  from  these  rather  start- 
ling incidents. — The  interest  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope’s  Cousin  Henry1 7 depends  chiefly  upon 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  with  which  he  works 
up  the  incidents  of  a will  case.  A “line  old 
English  gentleman,”  who  had  a chronic  habit 
of  making  wills,  after  having  drafted  some  half 
a dozen,  made  one  in  favor  of  a nephew  for 
whom  he  had  no  love,  only  to  render  it  worth- 
less by  a later  one  in  favor  of  a favorite  niece, 
who  is  the  heroine  of  the  story,  and  whose  love 
romance  is  merely  an  episode  in  it.  The  genu- 
ine will  accidentally  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
nephew,  who  conceals  it  and  enjoys  the  prop- 
erty, but  is  made  wretched  by  the  guilty  own- 
ership, though  he  has  neither  honesty  nor  reso- 
lution enough  to  make  a voluntary  restitution. 
Whether  the  right  at  hist  prevails  or  not  we 
shall  not  reveal,  but  leave  the  reader  to  satisfy 
his  curiosity  in  Mr. Trollope’s  characteristically 
minute  and  circumstantial  narrative. — Charles 
Rende  does  not  show  himself  at  his  best  in 
Christie  Johnstone.'*  Portions  of  it  nro  in  his 
best  and  other  portions  of  it  are  in  his  worst 
style,  which  is  saying  a great  deal,  since  we 
know  of  no  living  novelist  who  writes  better 
or  worse  than  he.  His  heroine,  Christie  John- 
stone, although  of  no  higher  rank  than  a young 
Scottish  tish-wife,  is  an  original  and  charming 
character,  beautiful  iu  her  wise  simplicity, trne- 
licartedness,  fearless  modesty,  and  heroism ; 
and  several  of  the  subordinate  characters,  not- 
ably Gatty,  a painter,  in  love  with  Christie, 
and  Saunders,  a valet,  in  love  with  nobody  so 
much  as  himself,  are  artistic  portraitures.  The 
movement  of  the  story  is  delayed  and  its  in- 
terest interrupted  by  long  passages  of  rodo- 
montade, apparently  conceived  by  Mr.  Reads 


*•  Madge  Dunraven.  A Talc.  By  the  Author  of  The 
Queen  of  Connaught.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to, 
pp.  47.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brot hers. 

Cousin  Hqnry.  A Novel.  By  Anthony  Trollop*. 
44  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  35.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brot  liera. 

*«  Christie  Johnstone.  By  Chart.**  Read*.  18ino,  pp. 
234.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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in  deliberate  defiance  of  every  canon  of  liter- 
ary taste. — Miss  Phelps  lias  collected  in  a vol- 
ume entitled  Sealed  Orders 19  nearly  a score  of 
her  stories  that  have  already  appeared  in  va- 
rious periodicals,  and  whose  title  is  derived 
from  the  very  effective  opening  tale  of  the  se- 
ries. Most  of  these  tales  are  dialect  stories  il- 
lustrative of  phases  of  American  rural  or  com- 
mon life.  Several  are  noteworthy  for  their 
combined  pathos  and  humor,  and  all  for  the 
intensity  of  their  narrative  and  the  concentra- 
tion aud  vividness  of  their  descriptions. — Many 
readers  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  in- 
clination to  encounter  the  prolonged  excite- 
ments and  suspense  of  a novel,  crave  relaxation, 
and  find  it  in  the  intervals  of  quiet,  cheerful, 
and  restful  reading  that  are  afforded  by  brief 
stories.  Adapted  to  this  want  are  seven  sto- 
ries which  have  been  collected  by  Miss  Jewett 
under  the  capt  ion  Old  Friends  and  A e»e.ao  Brief, 
making  no  severe  exactions  upon  the  time  or 
the  feelings, gay  without  levity,  and  pure  with- 
out prudery  or  affectation,  they  are  very  genial 
recreative  aids. — Two  old  favorites — Miss  Aus- 
ten’s Sense  and  Sensibility 91  and  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope’s  The  Bertrams27 — have  been  republish- 
ed iu  the  popular  “ Franklin  Square  Library,” 
and  in  consequence  will  find  many  new  read- 
ers. Representing  the  standards  of  the  roman- 
tic fiction  of  the  past  and  the  present,  tbeir 
strongly  contrasted  styles  and  methods  are  in- 
teresting for  the  comparisons  of  the  two  schools 
which  they  compel,  aud  for  the  totally  different 
atmospheres  into  which  they  take  us.  Both 
are  strong  novels,  rich  in  incident,  pure  and 
elevating  in  sentiment,  and  clover  in  their  pic- 
tures of  characteristic  aspects  of  the  social  life 
and  manners  of  the  dissimilar  periods  in  which 
their  actors  revolve. 


The  juveniles  this  year  that  have  come 
under  our  observation  have  been  thoughtfully 
contrived  to  foster  home  affections,  to  make 
virtue  and  knowledge  attractive,  and  to  refine 
and  cultivate  the  mind  while  they  supply  it 
with  entertainment.  The  same  thoughtful- 
ness for  these  ends  that  presided  over  their 
preparation  has  also  shown  itself  wisely  solici- 
tous to  adapt  their  pleasant  teachings  to  every 
age,  from  the  generous  youth  well  ou  iu  his 
teens  to  tlie  tender  little  chick  that  has  just 
escaped  from  the  shell  of  infancy.  Among  the 
books  of  this  kind  our  attention  is  first  at- 
tracted by  a richly  illustrated  and  iu  all  re- 
spects exceedingly  beautiful  quarto  of  over 
four  hundred  pages,  which  relates  tlie  Ad  ven- 
tures of  Ttvo  Youths  in  a Journey  to  Japan  and 


19  Sealed  Orders.  By  Elizahftii  Stuart  PiiKLra.  16mo, 
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CAiwfl.”  The  journey  is  made  by  the  lads  in 
company  with  a veteran  traveller,  the  uncle 
of  one  of  them,  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
the  ground  they  are  traversing,  and  whose 
mind  is  a never- failing  reservoir  of  anecdote 
aud  captivating  information;  and  the  volume 
is  the  fresh  record  of  what  they  saw  and  of 
their  varied  experiences  by  the  way.  In  a 
graceful  ami  lively  narrative  are  descriptions 
of  the  routes  they  travelled,  the  suggestive 
scenes  that  passed  before  their  eyes,  the  coun- 
tries aud  cities  they  visited,  the  mountains 
they  climbed,  the  excursions  they  made,  the 
curious  manners  and  customs  they  observed, 
and  the  impressious  that  were  made  upon  them 
by  the  new-old  people  with  whom  they  were 
brought  in  contact.  Iuterspersed  with  the 
record  of  their  sight-seeing  and  of  the  inci- 
dents ami  accidents  that  befell  them  are  sto- 
ries of  adveuture  and  travel,  among  them  be- 
ing exhilarating  wrhaliug  stories,  and  stories 
of  sea  and  land  wonders,  graphic  accounts  of 
the  curiosities  of  art  they  witnessed,  and  in- 
teresting observations  Alien t the  amusements, 
social  customs,  business  methods,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  remarkable  people  among  whom 
they  sojourned.  The  book  is  literally  kalei- 
doscopic in  its  variety,  and  brimful  of  instruc- 
tion and  eu  ter  tain  men  t. 


Mr.  Butter  worth’s  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Eu- 
rope34  is  another  book  of  travels,  in  which  the 
travellers  are  a class  of  American  school- boys 
who  go  on  a vacation  tour  to  Europe  with 
their  teacher.  Some  of  them  in  his  company, 
and  others  by  themselves,  travel  by  rail  or 
afoot,  as  they  are  moved  by  their  inclinations, 
to  all  the  principal  places  iu  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Belgium,  lingering  at  points  of 
historic  or  romantic  interest,  aud  listening  to 
or  reciting  stories  illustrating  the  legendary  or 
real  events  connected  with  or  suggested  by 
them.  The  descriptions  of  the  countries  visit- 
ed, and  the  accounts  of  their  people  and  ob- 
jects of  interest,  are  very  vivacious;  and  the 
volume,  besides  affording  constant  eutertaiu- 
meut,  has  a substantial  value  for  the  outline 
of  history  which  it  incorporates  with  the  light- 
er incidents  of  travel. 


The  transition  from  matters  of  fact,  even 
when  they  are  the  most  eutertaining,  to  the 
marvels  of  fairy-land,  is  always  delightful  to 
a healthy-minded  child,  aud  often  becomes  an 
imperative  necessity.  Mrs.  Hays  has  a true 
conception  of  this  requirement  of  cliild-n fu- 
ture, aud  in  a story  of  The  Princess  Jdletcay *,** 
in  which  reality  aud  fable  are  ingeniously 

33  The  Boy  Traveller*  in  the  Far  East.  Adventure*  qf 
Two  Youth*  in  a Journey  to  Japan  and  China . mut- 
inied. By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  4to,  pp.  421.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

31  Ziotaq  Journey*  in  Europe.  Vacation  Hambies  in 
Historic  Lands.  By  Hkzickimi  Butt  kb  worth.  4to,  pp. 
811.  Boston : Estes  aud  LauriaL 

M The  I*rincess  Idlewat/s.  A Fairy  8tory.  By  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Hats,  lllnttraied.  16mo,  pp.  124.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


blended,  she  reads  a lesson,  so  obvious  that  the 
youngest  reader  may  apply  it,  as  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  fairy  Industry  and  her  attendant 
sprites  and  talismans  to  cure  peevishness  and 
discontent,  and  to  change  the  wearisome  dis- 
gust aud  languor  that  result  from  idleness  into 
active  happiness  and  never-failing  content- 
ment. 


Belonging  to  the  class  of  stories  for  chil- 
dren which  rely  upon  their  purely  hnman  in- 
terest for  their  attractiveness,  and  which  aim 
through  the  influence  of  example  and  sympa- 
thy to  touch  the  feelings  aud  inspire  the  con- 
duct of  their  young  readers,  are  four  whole- 
some tales  which  unobtrusively  teach  the 
virtues  of  self-denial,  self-control,  helpfulness, 
consideration  for  others,  and  a spirit  of  for- 
bearance and  humanity.  Theso  are  respect- 
ively entitled  Belle  and  the  Boys,  by  Mrs.  Corbin 
(Jansen,  McClurg,  and  Co.,  Chicago) ; Room  for 
One  More,  by  Mary  Thaciier  IIigginson  (Lee 
and  Shepard,  Boston);  Eyebright,  by  Susan 
Coolidgk  (Roberts  Brothel's,  Boston ) ; and  a 
new  volume  of  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag  (Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston),  containing  a baker’s  dozen 
of  Miss  Alcott’s  bright  stories. — Mrs.  Dodge’s 
delightful  story  of  life  in  Holland,  Ham  Brin - 
her;  or,  the  Silrer  Skates,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  a formal  introduction  at  this  time,  but 
w e may  express  our  pleasure  at  its  republica- 
tion (Charles  Scribner’s  Sons)  in  a form  so 
cheap  as  to  make  it  accessible  to  thousands  of 
yonng  folk  to  whom  it  has  been  denied  hith- 
erto.— No  words  of  commendation  can  be  too 
hearty  for  a delightfully  improbable  and  ge- 
nially gossiping  little  book  from  the  graceful 
pen  of  “H.  H.,”  entitled  Letters  from  a Cat 
(Roberts  Brothers),  which  tells  all  about  cat 
life  and  loves  and  tribulations,  and  purports 
to  have  been  published  by  Tabby’s  little  mis- 
tress for  the  benefit  of  all  cats  and  the  amuse- 
ment of  little  children. 


Our  American  boys  aud  girls  who  have  add- 
ed the  collection  of  postage-stamps  to  their 
traditional  pastimes  of  hoops  and  marbles, 
dolls  and  baby-houses,  will  scarcely  recognize 
their  new  amusement  by  the  hard  name  of 
“Philately,”  with  which  it  has  been  christen- 
ed. Still,  we  can  assure  them  they  will  not 
And  it  any  less  pleasant  as  a recreation  or 
more  difficult  to  master  on  that  account.  It 
is  as  easy  and  ns  engaging  as  ever,  and  forms 
an  intelligent  in-door  amusement  at  least  as 
harmless  and  more  instructive  than  many  of 
their  old-time  diversions.  We  are  therefore 
disposed  to  cordially  welcome  a volume*1  which 
is  a comprehensive  collection  of  all  the  facts 
connected  with  the  issue  of  government  post- 
age-stamps, illustrated  by  nearly  fifteen  hun- 
dred fac-simile  engravings  of  all  that  have  been 
issued  to  this  date. 

M A Revised  List  of  Postage-Stamp*  and  Stamped  En- 
velopes qf  all  Nations.  Edited  by  J.  Walter  Soott.  8vo. 
pp.  414.  New  York : Scott  and  Co. 
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OUR  Record  is  closed  on  tlie  22d  of  No- 
vember.— Elections  were  held  November 
4 in  eleven  States,  with  the  following  results : 
Massachusetts — John  D.  Long  (Republican), 
elected  Governor  by  a plurality  of  14,000  votes. 
Connecticut — State  Seuators,  9 Republicans 
and  2 Democrat*.  New  York — Alonzo  B.  Cor- 
nell (Republican),  Governor,  by  a plurality  of 
about  38,000 ; Republicans  claim  the  rest  of  the 
ticket,  except  Howard  Soule  for  State  Engi- 
neer; Senate,  25  Republicans,  7 Democrats, 
and  Assembly,  93  Republicans  and  35  Demo- 
crats. New  Jersey — Republicans  elected  36 
Assemblymen  out  of  60,  and  12  Senators  out  of 
21.  Peuusylvania — Samuel  Butler  (Republic- 
an), State  Treasurer,  plurality  of  58,000.  Mary- 
land— William  T.  Hamiltou  (Democrat),  Gov- 
ernor, over  22,000  plurality.  Virginia — the 
debt-payers  elected  a majority  of  their  candi- 
dates in  the  State  Legislature.  Wisconsin — 
Republicans  elected  Governor  and  majority  of 
Legislature  by  25,000  plurality.  Minnesota 
— John  S.  Pilisbury  (Republican),  Governor, 
15,000  plurality.  Nebraska  — Republicans 
elected  Supreme  Judge  by  15,000  majority,  and 
Regents  of  the  State  University  by  10,000  ma- 
jority. Mississippi — Democratic  majority. 

The  official  count  of  the  California  election 
in  September  shows  that  Mr.  Perkins  (Repub- 
lican) had  a plurality  of  20,318,  and  the  Repub- 
lican Congressmen  a plurality  of  26,760. 

Iu  Iowa  the  returns  from  ninety-seven  out- 
of  ninety-nine  counties  give  Gear  (Republican) 
a plurality  of  69,030. 

The  official  count  of  the  Ohio  election  iu 
October  gives  Foster  (Republican)  a plurality 
of  17,129. 

The  Louisiana  Republican  State  Convention 
met  in  New  Orleans  October  20,  and  nominated 
Taylor  Beattie  for  Governor,  and  James  M. 
Gillespie  for  Lieutenant-Governor. 

Ex-Governor  Henry  P.  Baldwin,  of  Detroit, 
has  been  appointed  United  States  Senator  from 
Michigan,  to  till  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Senator  Chandler. 

The  decrease  in  the  public  debt  of  the  United 
States  for  October  was  $10,352,000. 

The  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  for  the  Post- 
office  Department  reports  the  net  cost  of  the 
postal  service  during  the  liscal  year  ending 
30th  of  June  last  $3,031,455,  or  about  $1,600,000 
less  than  the  deiicit  of  the  previous  year.  The 
total  revenues  were  $30,041,982,  and  expenses 
$13,073,437. 

Tlie  Canadian  Legislature  was  prorogued 
October  31,  aud  a new  government  was  sworn 
in,  as  follows:  Premier,  aud  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  Mr.  Chapleau ; Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert- 
son ; President  of  the  Council,  Dr.  Ross ; At- 
torney-General, Mr.  Loranger;  Solicitor-Gener- 
al, Mr.  Lynch;  Minister  of  Crown  Lauds,  Mr. 
Flynn ; Provincial  Secretary,  Mr.  Paquet. 
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Herr  Von  Koeller  was  elected  President  of 
the  Lower  House  of  the  Prussian  Diet  October 
30.  Dr.  Friedberg  has  been  appointed  Prussian 
Minister  of  Justice. 

An  official  report  to  the  French  government 
shows  that  3065  Communists  have  been  am- 
nestied. About  1000  remain  excluded. 

A bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba 
was  read  iu  the  Spanish  Senate  November  5, 
providing  for  the  gradual  liberation  of  slaves, 
according  to  age,  until  1890,  when  all  are  to  be 
set  free.  From  1880,  $100,000  will  be  charged 
on  the  Cuban  budget  for  defraying  the  expeuses 
of  emancipation.  The  sum  of  $350  wrill  be  paid 
to  the  owners  for  each  slave. 

In  the  republic  of  Hayti  General  Salomon 
was  proclaimed  President  October  23. 

DISASTERS. 

October  28. — Schooner  Pefrel  wrecked  when 
three  days  out  from  New  Bedford,  Massachu- 
setts. Fifteen  lives  lost. 

November  2. — Fire-damp  explosion,  Mill 
Creek  Colliery,  sixteen  miles  from  Scranton, 
Pennsylvania.  Five  men  killed. 

November  7. — Steamer  Champion  iu  collision 
with  English  ship  Lady  Octaria  oft*  Delaware 
Capes.  Sank  immediately.  Thirty  lives  lost. 

November  17. — Three  dredges,  two  derricks, 
and  seven  scows  sunk  on  Lake  Ontario,  near 
Oswego.  Nine  persons  drowned. 

November  18. — Explosion  in  deep  tunnel  on 
railroad  from  San  Jos6  to  Sauta  Cruz.  Thirty 
Chinamen  killed. 

October  18. — Steamer  Nuevo  Pajaro  del  Oceano 
burned  in  Bahama  Strait*.  Forty  lives  lost. 

November  4. — Steamer  Arizona , Guion  Line, 
ran  headlong  on  a huge  iceberg  while  cross- 
ing the  northern  edge  of  the  Newfoundland 
Banks.  A water-tight  bulk-head  saved  her 
from  utter  destruction.  No  lives  lost. 

November  18. — News  of  sinking  of  former 
Confederate  cruiser  Shenandoah  off  island  of 
Socotra,  Indian  Ocean.  Most  of  crew  drowned. 

November  20. — Iron  steamer  Pallas  foundered 
off  Heimskerk.  Thirty  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

October  31. — At  Farmington,  Maine,  Rev.  Ja- 
cob Abbott,  aged  seventy-six  years. — At  Gar- 
den City,  Long  Island,  General  Joseph  Hooker, 
aged  sixty-six  years. 

November  1. — In  Chicago,  Illinois,  Zacliariah 
Chandler,  United  States  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, aged  sixty-six  years. 

November*  11. — In  Baltimore, Maryland, Rear- 
Admiral  A.  H.  Kilty,  aged  seventy-three  years. 

October  29. — At  St.  Andrews,  Scotland,  John 
Blackwood,  senior  partner  in  the  firm  of  Will- 
iam Blackwood  and  Sous,  aged  sixty-one  years. 

October  31. — In  London,  Englaud,  John  Bald- 
win Buckstonc,  comedian,  aged  seventy-seven 
years. 
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DURING  a written  examination  in  one  of 

the  public  schools  in , a town  within 

twenty-five  miles  of  the  “ Hub,”  the  following 
question  in  history  was  given  out,  and  the  au- 
swer,  if  not  in  every  particular  strictly  correct, 
certainly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  exam- 
iner quite  as  much  as  a good  many  others 
which  were  more  in  harmony  with  the  gener- 
ally accepted  facts  in  history : 

Question.  “Who  were  the  Huguenots?” 
Answer.  “The  Huguenots  were  a warlike 
tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  the  southwest  part 
of  Philadelphia,  and  supposed  to  have  been 
descendants  of  the  Church  of  England.” 

A correspondent  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
sends  us  a list  of  questions  propounded  to  a 
candidate  for  a teachership  in  a public  school, 
the  concluding  one  being  as  follows: 

“How  many  kinds  of  fractions  are  there?” 
“Two.” 

“ Name  them.” 

“Guilty  and  not  guilty.  A fraction  whose 
reimifierator  is  lesser  than  the  denomination 
is  a guilty  fraction.  A fraction  whose  denom- 
ination is  lesser  than  the  renumerator  is  a not- 
gnilty  fraction.” 

So  say  you  all,  gentlemen  ? 

There  is  a prevalent  misconception  that  all 
men  who  live  any  claim  to  be  called  educated, 
especially  Sfemblic  men,  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted contents  of  the  Bible.  We 

have  been  aradfcd  by  a story  illustrating  what 
ignorance  of  the  Book  may  be  found  in  heads 
highly  placed,  and  think  it  may  interest  the 
readers  of  the  Drawer. 

Just  after  the  civil  war  had  ended  there  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  a distinguished 
gentleman,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a 
Senator,  but  who  had  been  absent  from  the 
country  during  the  whole  period  of  the  war’s 
continuance,  on  diplomatic  service. 

One  day  soon  after  his  return  he  was  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  one  of  our  cities  in  company 
with  two  old  friends — a Presbyterian  minister 
and  an  elder.  As  they  walked  they  passed  the 
jail  of  the  city. 

“There,”  said  the  minister,  “is  the  place 
where  I was  imprisoned  during  the  war.” 

“ Well,  Brother  H said  the  elder,  “ I 

suppose,  like  Panl  and  Silas,  you  sang  praises 
with  the  prisoners?” 

“Paul  and  Silas?”  quickly  asked  the  Sena- 
tor— “ Paul  and  Silas  ? who  are  they  ? I nev- 
er heard  of  them.  What  you  refer  to  must 
have  happened  while  I was  out  of  the  country.” 

“ Why,  M ,”  said  the  elder,  “ is  it  possi- 

ble that  you  never  heard  of  St.  Paul  ?” 

“St.  Paul f”  he  replied.  “Certainly,  Sir,  I 
have  heard  of  him.  He  was  very  much  of  a 
gentleman.” 

“ Well,  did  you  never  hear  of  the  night  in 
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the  prison  at  Philippi,  when  there  w as  an 
earthquake,  and  when  the  jailer  came  rushing 
iu,  saying,  ‘What  must  I do  to  be  saved  V ” 

“ Well,  Sir,”  responded  the  Senator,  doubt- 
fully, aud  with  hesitating  deliberation,  “ I have 
a vague  recollection  of  some  such  question 
having  been  asked,  but  I did  not  know  that  it  wan 
a man  named  Silas  who  asked  it.” 

General  Gordon,  iu  a recent  account  of 
scenes  connected  with  the  surrender  of  Lee’s 
army,  gives  au  amusing  iustance  of  the  un- 
dress condition  iu  which  soldiers  iu  the  field 
sometimes  find  themselves.  General  Gordon 
had  determined  to  send  a flag  of  truce  to  Gen- 
eral Sheridan,  and  for  that  purpose  summoned 
Major  Hunter,  of  his  staff,  and  told  him  to 
carry  a flag  of  truce  forward.  He  replied, 
“ General,  I have  no  flag  of  truce.” 

The  general  told  him  to  get  one. 

He  replied,  “ General,  we  have  no  flag  of 
truce  iu  our  command.” 

“Then  take  yonr  handkerchief,  and  put  it 
on  a stick,  aud  go  forward.” 

“I  have  no  handkerchief,  general.” 

“Then  borrow  one,  and  go  forward  with  it.” 

“ General,  there  is  no  handkerchief  in  the 
staff.” 

“ Then,  major,  use  your  shirt.” 

“ You  see,  general,  that  wo  all  have  on  flan- 
nel shirts.” 

At  last  a man  was  found  who  had  a white 
shirt,  of  which  the  back  and  tail  were  torn  oft*, 
and  rigging  that  peaceful  emblem  to  a stick, 
the  major  w’ent  toward  the  enemy’s  lines. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  memoir  of 
his  wife  aud  sou  contains  two  good  sayiugs  of 
Dean  Milman. 

At  a Fulham  garden  party  an  emu  was 
turned  into  one  of  the  meadows  for  the  in- 
spection of  the  visitors.  The  cows  gave  chase, 
whereupon  the  dean  exclaimed,  “Hello!  there 
goes  Colenso,  and  all  our  bishops  after  him.” 
The  same  day,  seeing  Bishop  Wilberforce  and 
the  very  Low-Church  Bishop  Villiers  driving 
away  together,  he  enjoined  them  as  they  start- 
ed to  “ see  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way.” 

The  last  Legislature  of  Vermont  passed  an 
act  authorizing  the  appointment  of  text- book 
committees  by  the  various  towns  in  the  State. 
Conventions  were  held  in  the  different  coun- 
ties to  secure  uniformity.  The  convention  in 
Rutland  County  was  au  unusually  stormy  one, 
and  when  the  merits  of  the  various  text-books 
on  geography  were  being  discussed,  one  mem- 
ber from  the  town  of  Hubbardtou  arose  and 
said  “ he  had  observed  a wide-spread  and  lam- 
entable ignorance  on  the  part  of  teachers  on 
the  subject  of  geography.” 

A reverend  gentleman  from  the  town  of 
Poultney  replied:  “Mr.  Chairman,  I heartily 
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agree  with  all  that  the  gentleman  has  said. 
Only  a few  days  since  a young  gentleman  and 
a youug  lady  wished  me  to  join  them  in  matri- 
mony. I questioned  them,  as  every  pastor 
should,  to  ascertaiu  their  fitness  to  become 
man  and  wife.  Among  other  questions  I ask- 
ed them  from  what  town  they  came.  ‘Well, 
I declare  I duuno,’  said  the  man,  and  turned  to 
his  proposed  better  half  for  the  answer.  ‘ Dun- 
no, ’ said  she,  ‘ but  I b’lieve  ’twas  Hubbardtony 
wa’u’t  it  ?’  4 Guess  ’twas,  come  to  think  ou’t,’ 

said  the  man.  Mr.  Chairman,  I believe  those 
two  had  not  been  sufficiently  instructed  in  the 
elements  of  geography  by  their  teachers.” 

Amid  the  roars  of  laughter  which  folio wed 
this  sally,  the  geutleman  from  Hubbardton 
subsided. 


A good  story  is  told  of  the  learned  and  wit- 
ty Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  is  so 
widely  known  as  the  writer  of  charming  essays 
for  the  New  York  Ledger, 

It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a very  fash- 
ionable “swell”  from  this  city  was  paying  a 
visit  at  the  bishop’s  house  in  Providence. 
When  the  host  had  escorted  his  young  guest 
to  his  bed-chamber,  the  exquisite,  mindful  of 
the  morrow,  and  provident  that  he  may  make 
his  appearance  at  breakfast  all  fresh  and  neat, 
said,  most  naively,  44  Bishop,  I suppose  I will 
put  my  boots  outside  my  door?” 

“ Oh,  by  all  means,  if  you  wish,”  said  the 
bishop.  “They  will  be  perfectly  safe  there; 
nobody  will  touch  them.” 


Among  lawyers  and  editors  one  of  the  say- 
ings most  frequently  quoted  is,  “The  greater 4 
t lie  truth,  the  greater  the  libel.”  It  is  a mis- 
quotation from  an  epigram  of  Bums.  When 
on  a visit  to  Stirling  during  the  time  of  his 
connection  with  the  excise,  the  poet  wrote 
some  verses  reflecting  rather  unfavorably  upon 
the  reigning  dynasty  as  compared  with  the 
exiled  Stuarts.  Upon  being  admonished  by  a 
friend  for  his  imprudence,  he  said,  “ Oh,  but  I 
mean  to  reprove  myself  for  it,”  aud  thereupon 
wrote  the  following : 

Rash  mortal  and  slanderous  poet,  thy  name 
Slmll  no  longer  appear  in  the  records  of  fame; 

Dont  not  know  that  old  Mausfleld,  who  writes  like  the 
Bible, 

Says  the  more  Ttls  a truth,  Sir,  the  more  ’tie  a libel  ? 


When  good  Governor  S , who  is  a most 

devout  Episcopalian,  was  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  Kentucky,  he  was  wont  to  frequently  en- 
tertain the  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
at  the  Governor’s  Mansion.  To  one  of  these 
levees  came,  with  the  member  from  his  county, 
an  old  mountaineer  who  had  just  reached 
Frankfort  with  the  raft  of  logs  which  he  had 
brought  down  the  Kentucky  River.  The  old 
mau,  who  was  called  familiarly  “Uncle  John- 
ny,” soon  became  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
group,  to  whom  his  jean  clothes  were  not  at 
all  an  improper  attire  for  the  Governor’s  levee ; 


aud  his  tongue  being  loosed  by  a glass  of  sher- 
ry wine,  which  he  then  tasted  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  he  was  entertaining  his  auditors  with 
stories  from  “ his  county,”  when  the  Governor 
approached. 

“ Uncle  Johnny,  here  is  the  Governor,”  said 
one  of  the  company ; and  straightway  the  old 
man  was  silent,  for  he  was  overwhelmed  by 
this  first  vision  of  the  majesty  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

“ Go  on  with  your  story,  Uncle  Johnny,” 
said  some  one;  “the  Governor  will  like  to 
hear  it.” 

“Yes,  go  on,  Uncle  Johnny,”  said  the  Govern- 
or, with  a kindly  smile  of  encouragement ; and 
the  old  man,  thus  convinced  that  even  tho 
Governor  was  also  a mau,  concluded  his  nar- 
rative. 

Then  becoming  bolder,  he  ventured  to  ad- 
dress the  Governor,  saying,  “ Guvnor,  I went 
to  your  meeting  yistiddy,  and  I seen  whar  you 
sets.” 

He  had  been  to  the  Episcopal  church,  aud 
had  been  shown  the  Governor’s  pew. 

“ Did  yon,  Uncle  Johnny  ?”  responded  Gov- 
ernor 8 . “ And  how  did  you  like  it  ?” 

“Well,  Guvnor,  I never  knowed  much  what 
they  was  a-doin’,  but  I riz  and  fell  with  ’em  every 
time.” 


It  frequently  happens  that  we  have  some- 
thing from  the  other  side  with  which  to  lighten 
up  the  pages  of  the  Drawer,  and  this  strikes  us 
as  especially  entertaining: 

One  of  the  returned  warriors  from  Znluland 
was  at  Rourke’s  Drift,  and  witnessed  a clergy- 
man in  clerical  attire  hard  at  work  handing 
out  cartridges  to  the  men,  and  he  did  it  with 
a will.  A private  near  was  taking  shots  at 
the  Zulus,  and  cursiug  the  while  in  the  most 
ingenuous  manner.  “ Don’t  swear,  man  !” 
shouted  the  clergyman — “ dou’t  swear  at 
them : shoot  them !” 


Yankee  editors  in  the  country  are  sometimes 
successful  in  bending  their  energies  to  making 
professional  pnns,  but  we  believe  none  of  them 
have  ever  labored  so  continuously  at  it  os  has 
the  London  Fun  in  the  following  “journalistic 
medley.”  It  makes  one  gasp  to  read  it. 

“ In  the  early  part  of  this  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  Era  a Citizen  of  the  World 
strolled  at  night  along  Pall  Mall  on  his  way 
from  Belgravia  to  Whitehall , accompanied  only  by 
the  Echo  of  his  footsteps.  An  old  Engineer  ami 
soldier  of  the  Queen , he  had  traversed  by  Land 
and  TVater  the  greater  part  of  the  Globe , aud 
had,  since  his  Broad  Arroic  days,  fought  under 
more  than  one  Standard . Taking  out  his  Tablet 
he  stood  and  wrote  as  follows:  ‘The  study  of 
Public  Opinion  offers  a wide  Field  for  the  intel- 
ligent Spectator  and  Examiner  of  the  Times — ’ 
At  this  moment  a Watchman , who  had  been  a 
close  Observer  of  his  movements,  approached, 
and  said,  ‘ Come,  my  noble  Sportsman , you  must 
move  on  !’  4 Aud  what  if  I refuse  ?’  demanded 
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tb©  other,  standing  like  a Rock , with  his  back 
against  a Pott,  immovable  as  Temple  Bar . ‘ To 

be  Brief  with  you,  ray  friend,  I shall  in  Truth 
stay  here  a Week  if  I think  proper.’  ‘ Well,’  re- 
joined the  Civilian , * I am  the  appointed  Guard- 
ian of  tills  thoroughfare  All  the  Year  Roundf  and 
I protest  against  your  making  any  Sketch  or 
Record  here.  Are  you  a Builder  V Instantly 
a grasp  of  Iron  was  laid  on  his  arm.  ‘ Do  yon 
wish  me  to  Punch  your  head  V asked  the  lYav- 
eller . ‘ Oh  no/  replied  the  other,  all  of  a Quiver; 
‘ pray  dou’t ; I was  only  in  Fun.7  77 


This  description  of  a colored  man  down 
South,  who  drove  a stage,  is  given  by  Hon.  Al- 
exander H.  Stephens.  He  drove  Mr.  Stephens 
to  Reidsville  in  an  ambulance,  which  he  called 
an  “ avalanche.77 

John  is  a philosopher  iu  his  way,  and  not 
destitute  of  wit.  One  of  his  peculiarities  is  a 
standing  phrase  used  in  giving  his  estimate  of 
itteu.  Instead  of  speaking  of  them  os  “great 
men’7  or  “ little  men,77  his  phrase  was  “ a heavy 
dog’’  and  “ a light  dog.77 

“ Job u,  do  yon  know  Governor  Morehead  ?77 

“ Oh  yes,  Sir.77 

“ What  sort  of  a man  is  he,  John  f 7 

“Oh,  Sir,  he  is  a heavy  dog;  one  of  the 
heaviest  dogs,  Sir,  we  have.77 

“ Who  keeps  the  tavern  at  Reidsville  where 
we  are  going  to  stop  f77 

“ His  name  is  L— - — , Sir.77 

“ What  sort  of  a man  is  he,  John  ?” 

“Oh,  he  is  just  a common  dog,  Sir.  He  is 
taking  a rise  since  the  war  began,  is  making 
lots  of  money  now.  He  keeps  a good  house ; 
plenty  to  eat;  is  very  kind,  and  will  treat  you 
like  a gentleman.  He  is  very  well-to-do  in 
the  world,  is  a fair  common  dog — not  one  of 
your  heavy  dogs ; but  if  the  war  lasts,  and  he 
keeps  raking  iu  the  money  in  the  way  he  has 
lieen  raking  it  in  for  some  time,  and  it  only 
turns  out  good,  he  will  be  a heavy  dog  himself 
before  long.  If  what  be  has  made  was  only 
the  heavy  stuff  money  used  to  be,  he  would 
be  a heavy  dog  now.77 


The  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  al- 
ways a church-goer.  On  a certain  Sunday  he 
had  attended  twice.  He  says  that  he  was 

much  pleased  with  a sermon  from  Dr.  S , 

and  not  at  all  with  one  from  Dr.  D , whom 

lie  thought  neither  eloquent  nor  orthodox. 
“ His  prayer  w as  the  coolest  thing  of  the  kind 
I ever  heard.  Some  fellow  said  that  he  prayed 
as  if  in  his  address  to  the  Deity  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  compromise  his  self-respect.77 


Happy  thought!  Anthony  Trollope,  in  his 
novel  The  Bertram s,  just  published  in  Harper’s 
Franklin  Square  Library,  speaks  of  the  pres- 
ent as  the  ago  of  humanity.  “We  perform 
our  operations  under  chloroform;  and  it  has 
eren  l>een  suggested  that  those  school-masters 
who  insist  on  adhering  in  some  sort  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Solomon  should  perforin  their  opera- 


tions in  the  same  guarded  manner.  If  the  dis- 
grace be  absolutely  necessary,  let  it  be  inflict- 
ed, but  not  the  bodily  pain.77  By  all  means. 
Let  the  teacher  be  put  through  a light  course 
of  chemistry,  and  experiment  upon  naughty 
pupils  at  the  close  of  school.  As  the  old  party 
said  whose  wife  was  accustomed  to  belabor 
him  with  the  poker,  “ It  sort  o7  amuses  the  old 
woman  and  the  children,  and  don’t  hurt  me.77 


We  are  advised  of  a preacher  in  Wisconsin 
who,  wishing  to  show  the  advantage  of  trou- 
bles and  calamities,  said,  “Were  it  not  for 
lightning,  we  should  not  have  the  security  of 
the  lightning-rod ; had  it  not  been  for  the  dire- 
ful small-pox,  we  should  not  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  vaccination.77  Let  us  add  that  had  it  not 
beeu  for  the  exasperating  ague,  we  should 
never  have  known  the  ecstasy  of  free  quinine. 


The  Drawer  is  favored  with  this  anecdote 
of  General  Zachary  Taylor  from  one  who  be- 
longed to  the  Mississippi  voluuteers,  and  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  Bueua  Vista.  Just  after 
the  battle  General  Taylor  happened  to  see  a 
group  of  ten  or  twelve  Mexicans  some  dis- 
tance off,  apparently  in  consultation.  Turn- 
ing to  Captain  Bragg,  he  said,“Cap7n  Bragg, 
d’ye  see  that  bunch  of  men  over  there  ?” 

Captain  Bragg  said  he  did. 

“ Well,  drive  ’em  away  from  there.77 

Bragg  aimed  a cannon,  and  tired.  All  of 
the  Mexicans  fell,  ponies  and  all,  except  two, 
who  put  spurs  to  their  nags  and  galloped 
away. 

When  General  Taylor  saw  the  result  of  the 
shot,  ho  took  off  his  cap,  and  clapping  it  on 
his  knee,  exclaimed:  “Good  hit,  Cap’n  Bragg, 
hy  jingo ! Set  ’em  up  again  !77 


The  following  is  vouched  for  by  one  of  the 
most  reliable  of  Philadelphia  divines: 

A young  clergyman  having  agreed  to  supply 
the  pulpit  of  an  older  brother  absent  from 
home,  escorted  to  church  the  daughter  of  the 
pastor,  and  after  seeing  her  safely  in  her  fa- 
ther’s pew,  ascended  to  the  pulpit,  unconscious 
that  this  natural  attention  to  the  young  lady 
was  suffleieut  to  excite  lively  imaginations  ami 
inquiries  iu  the  audience. 

Upon  reading  the  hymn  to  bo  sung,  the 
young  clergyman  was  surprised  to  perceive 
evident  efforts  in  the  congregation  to  suppress 
laughter.  The  daughter  of  his  friend  possess- 
ed the  mellifluous  name  of  Grace,  and,  all  un- 
suspicious of  that  fact,  he  had  chosen  the  hymn 
beginning  with  the  words  “Amazing  grace,77 
and  proceeding  with : 

Twas  grace  that  taught  my  heart  to  fear, 

And  grace  my  fears  relieved. 

How  precious  did  that  grace  appear 
The  hour  I first  believed! 

Through  many  dangers,  toils,  and  snares 
I have  already  come ; 

Tis  grace  has  brought  me  safe  thus  far, 

And  grace  will  lead  me  liomel 
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ploughman),  and  being  aweary,  I sat  me 
beneath  the  shade  of  a tree  to  rest  myself. 
I cast  mine  eyes  upon  a daisy.  I plucked 
the  pretty  flower,  and  viewing  it  with 
more  closeness  than  common  farmers  are 
wont  to  bestow  upon  a weed,  I observed 
therein  many  curious  and  distinct  parts, 
each  perfect  in  itself,  and  each  in  its  way 
tending  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  the 
flower.  ‘ What  a shame,’  said  my  mind, 
or  something  within  my  mind — ‘what 
a shame  that  thou  hast  spent  so  many 
years  in  the  ruthless  destroying  of  that 
which  the  Lord  in  His  infinite  goodness 
hath  made  so  perfect  in  its  humble  place. 


without  thy  trying  to  understand  one  of 
its  simplest  leaves!’  This  thought  awak- 
ened my  curiosity,  for  these  are  not  the 
thoughts  to  which  I had  been  accustomed. 

I returned  to  my  plough  once  more ; but 
this  new  desire  for  inquiry  into  the  per- 
fections the  Lord  hath  granted  to  all  about 
us  did  not  quit  my  mind  ; nor  hath  it 
since/’ 

Thus  spoke  the  venerable  John  Bartram, 
in  his  later  years  of  ripeness,  the  fruit-time 
and  harvest  of  a busy  life  of  usefulness 
and  labor.  The  ‘‘pretty  flower”  plucked 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  way-side  tree 
awakened  in  his  heart,  as  did  the  Scottish 
daisy  in  the  heart  of  Burns,  aspirations, 
thoughts,  and  desires  such  as  had  not  be- 
fore disturbed  the  sluggish  surface  of  his 
life.  But  how  different  the  awakening; 
the  one  to  the  actual,  the  tangible,  the 
real ; the  other  to  the  ideal,  the  indefinite, 
the  poetic;  but  as  the  daisy  appealed  not 
to  the  Scotch  ploughman,  but  to  the  poet 
within,  so  also  it  converted  the 
sturdy  Pennsylvanian  Quaker 
farmer  into  the  scientist,  the  fel- 
low of  the  greatest  intellects  of 
his  day. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  of  the 
first  botanists  of  that  day,  Peter 
Collinson,  Dr.  Fothergill,  John 
Bartram,  and  Humphrey  Mar- 
shall were  all  Quakers,  the  last 
two  Pennsylvanians ; and  it  is 
interesting  to  consider  the  bent 
of  mind  that  caused  such  to  be 
the  case.  Even  of  later  years 
our  chief  botanists  have  had 
more  than  the  relative  amount 
of  Quakers  in  their  ranks. 

John  Bartram  was  never  a 
voluminous  writer ; self-educa- 
ted, and  from  inefficient  books, 
he  seems  always  to  have  handled 
the  pen  with  a certain  stiffness.  In  his 
letters  be  occasionally  breaks  into  a real- 
ly fine  paragraph;  but  in  spite  of  a cer- 
tain directness  and  freedom  from  verbos- 
ity, he  evidently  does  not  feel  at  liberty 
with  his  inkliorn.  It  was  this  fact, 
doubtless,  that  tended  to  lose  in  the  dust 
of  the  past  a name  that  otherwise  would 
have  held  its  place  with  the  greatest.  But 
his  life  was  of  inestimable  value,  pouring 
its  richness  into  the  store  houses  of  learn- 
ing in  Europe,  contented  that  the  fruit  of 
his  labors  should  live,  though  his  name 
should  itself  pass  away. 

Not  far  south  from  Gray’s  Ferry,  in  the 
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fcubprha  of  Ph  i la- 
djsriphia,  upon  the 

jScbn  y I k <1 1 H |wrf;  j u •'  * " >u^ 

• : ' t ;;  Wgp'  J 

the  Indian  name  of 
a grove,  of  ymuous 

trttfe  *>l  mabv  vario-  *; 

Mg*,'  Roping  gy  aiiy 

toward  the  east  and 

with,  terraced  until  it  meets  the  Schuyl- 
kill. At  the  peak  of  the  slope  perches  a 
house  of  gray  hewn  stone,  quaint,  old- 
fashioned,  and  coxy.  The  northern  end 
is  covered  with  a dense  mat  of  ivy  that 
*eeiTis  to  have  grown  into  the  very  pores 
**f  the  rock  of  which  the  house  is  built, 
the  stems  of  which  have  long  since  be- 
come a solid  mass  of  woody  fibre.  From 
out  the  thick  clustering  leaves  of  the 
vine  two  windows  peep  like  knowing  old 
eyes.  The  south  end  is  nearly  free  from 
vines,  and  is  pierced  toward  the  east  with 
two  larg-e  windows,  the  sills  thereof  eu- 
riuusly  ear  red  in  stone- work.  Between 
these  two  windows,  upper  and  lower,  a 
square  block  of  stone  has  been  smoothed, 
and  carved  with  this  inscription,  the  con- 
fession of  a faith  more  austerely  simple 
than  even  that  of  his  co-religionists  of 
that  date : 

Tis  CrO»  \i.ii\f,  Ai.miohty  I.okp, 

1 iit:  1 i* -ly  On k jsy  M fe  a i m > r i r>. 

John  Fartram.  1770. 

This  distich  was  wrought  in  the  botan- 
ist s later  years,  and  long  after  the  house 
was  built,  for  the  age*  of  the  building  is 
created  by  another  stone  sunk  in  the 
wall,  hearing  the  date 

1734- 

Between  the  two  projecting  wings  of 


tfKe  ©id  : 

3*rt**m-  \*- 

for 


the  house  runs  a wooden  colonnade  porch, 
supported  by  a massive  stone  pillar,  the 
front  covered  with  an  aged  but  still  lusty 
Virginia  creeper;  a colony  of  bees  in- 
habiting a cranny  of  the  wood-work  till 
the  sun-lit  air  with  their  drowsy  yet  busy 
hum  ; three  old  dormer  windows  peep 
oyer  the  wrinkled  eves  at  one  as  if  sur- 
prised at  modern  intrusion  ; chinmey- 
swallows  glide  in  swift  gyrations  across 
the  blue  sweep  of  skv  ; the  busy  bustle  of 
outside  life  comes  but  faintly  to  the  ear; 
and  altogether  a breath,  an  atmosphere  of 
old-time  life  seems  to  inwrap  one  there* 
shut  in  as  all  is  by  the  thickly  surround* 
mg  trees. 

Such  is  the  old  Bart  ram  house,  the 
stones  of  which  were  hewn  from  the  sol- 
id rook  and  the  house  built  by  the  nut- 
uraiisCs  own  hands;  for  among  his  other 
accomplishments  lie  reckoned  that  of 
practical  stone-mason.  It  was  very  evi- 
dently a labor  of  love  with  him.  too:  the 
amount  of  cam  bestowed  upon  the  carved 
work  around  the  windows  and  doors  and 
the  stone  pillar  under  the  porch,  and  the 
general  air  of  completeness  about  the 
whole  structure,  could  hardly  have  been 
produced  bv  mere  bought  labor.  And 
labor,  indeed,  it  must  have  been,  for  the 
slow  and  difficult  way  of  quarrying  stone 
in  those  days  can  scarcely  be  realized  in 
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about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  diameter,  if 
the  rock  be  two  feet 
thick  ; but  if  it  be 
four  or  six  feet 
thick,  the  holes 
should  be  an  inch 
and  three  - q ua  rters 
Tli  ere 


diameter. 

3 should  be  provided 
as  many  iron 

Sr-:  F y#,v .. ^ as  holes,  and 
pSUy  ’•*  one-halt  of  them 

’ must  be  made  full 
Jj  Imi^r  as  llw  hole 

" 1 deep,  anrt  made 

round  at  one  end. 

, V-g  — just  lit  to  drop  into 

the  hole;  the  other 
half  may  be  made  a 
SlBjl  little  lender,  ami  thicker  one 
9?B]||  way  . it n d si  i a rp  poi  nt  ed . All 
^^B  the  holes  must  have  their  wedges 
/ - . . i -l  her.  mu*  a ft  el*  tie-  oth- 

HBH  fitly*  that  they  may  strain 

BB  all  alike  You  may  hear  from 
their  ringing  \\  ben  they  strain 
■ - : ’ Urn  with  the  sharp  edge 

BB1  the  sledge  strike  hard  on  the 
[HpjK$  rock  in  the  line  between  each 
vn-dge.  vvhieli  will  crack  the 
SB  r ek  ; then  drive  the  wedges 

This  method  of  splitting:  rock. 

B t'HPiitiVc  its  it  sounds,  is  still 
nMt*  occasionally  along  the 
: *.  me  River. 

The  old  Bar  tram  house  stands 
..  • nderful  stale  of  preserva- 

tion'. The  wanton  hand  of  the 
de'Stt'Mefive  present  seems  to 
:*SwK'J  have  tossed*  it  by  in  its  shady 
jgag  Some  of  tin*  rooms  are 

■Kra|  paper*  d ; the  great  open  tire- 
pi  jil.u  * . :»•  which  John'  and  his 

ISppfe  wife  Ami  used  to  sit  on  each 

Kp|jg$f  side  tie  blazing  fire.  be  smoking 
IpgPri'  am^ Hiding.  -.smoking  an<l 
spinning,  has  been  filled  up : the 
old  Franklin  stove  in  the  sitting- 
room— a present  from  Benjamin 
himself,  like  enough—  Inis  been  removed ; 
but. beyond  this. the  old  house. the  grounds, 
and  the  surrounding  out  houses  stand  in 
a state  of  inviolate  preservation,  so  far  as 
the  hand  nf  modern  vandalism  is  con- 
cerned. On  the  sunny  old  porch,  a hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  ago,  standing  then 
as  it  does  now,  John  Bart  ram  sat  in  the 
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these,  It  is  thus  that  I*artmm  himself  de- 
scribes bis  method,  in  a letter  to  one  of  his 
many  r< »n*espondevits ; 

“ I have  split  roe ks seventeen  feet  long, 
and  built  four  houses  of  hewn  stone  split 
out  of  the  rock  with  mine  own  hands. 
My  method  is  to  bow  the  rock  about  six- 
teen inches  deep  ; the  holes  should  be 
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ihologftst . ^rmr  ihe  initiative  pages  of  his 
great  \v6rkf  under  the  patronage  mul  aiif 
mi  by  tlm  sUggv^iionH  of  William  Bnr- 
tMtnY*<  the-'  ^uwesspr  ;«£  his  father  dohny 
Upcni  Whom  the  manjtle iif  natural  snviiiv 
seems  to  hdVe  f&llfcif  To  one  skIoov  the 
romishm  sty  mis  a l»  mg  hotdnmmv  iu>vr 
empty  of  it*  fjovyeeK  and  ‘‘iirious  jdxtnis, 

{ h*y  ivo'i>^  old  bim}>or  atuf  t<  »o1n\ 

^viwhoyiuijp  thf;oUl  h<Hifi«*r;  ami  shut 
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trees,  ruK^anii  rarh »u$f  of  iintive  auh  forr 
eigti  grnwtb,  dm  once  \velLkuown  bntft%:. 
icaf . garden v yXin*  $hii ; oue  on  tins  y^nii 
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warm  light.  assort  mg  ft  is  spemnn^jS  or 
waiting  *Kfcfrf&  a presen  l from 
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*(»jok  whlliii:  Oh  one  side  of  where  once 
m.Mkil  the  Franklin  stove  in  the  sitting- 
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behind  it  in. the  solid  Wul h run imkg 
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its  majesty,  one  would  t hink  it  had  shaded 
the  lesser  growth  of  forest  trees  long  be- 
fore the  Pilgrims  placed  their  feet  upon 
the  well-known  and  jin  mortal  rock;  but 
it.  was  planted  from  a slip  of  cypress  that 
John  Bartram  brought  home  with  him 
from  the  Candidas  in  176$,  so  that,  after 
all,  it  is  but  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
years  old.  It  raises  the  query  whether 
many  great  elms  and  oaks,  reputedly  of 
extraordinary  age,  may  not  bo  the  sub- 
jects of  slight  exaggeration.  Certainly, 
as  the  tree  stands,  it  impresses  one  with 
a sense  of  great  antiquity.  All  the  sur- 
roundings add  to  this  feeling;  the  green 
and  stagnant  pool  at,  its  base,  the  solitary 
heron  that  Haps  sluggishly  from  the  up- 


each  a present  from  Peter  Collin  son,  and 
planted  by  Job  it  Bart  ram's  hands.  The 
former  was  one  of  a few  slips  sent  direct 
from  Palestine  to  Peter  Collinson,  and  by 
him  to  Bartram. 

Gently  terraced  at  intervals,  the  garden 
slopes  softly  downward  to  the  banks  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  placid  and  glassy,  the 
distant  spires  of  Philadelphia  reflected  in 
its  mirroring  surface.  Here,  dose  to  the 
river,  once  stood  an  old  cider  mill,  all  now 
left  of  it  being  a great  imbedded  roejk,  hewn 
flat,  with  a circular  groove  in  it  in  which 
a great  stone  wheel  dragged  by  horses  re- 
volved, crushing  the  apples  to  a ptilp.  A 
channel  cut  through  the  rock  leading  from 
the  groove  served  to  convey  the  juice  from 
t he  mill . It  was  a piece  of  John  Bart  mm's 
own  handiwork,  another  example  of  the 
combining  of  the  practical  and  the  ideal 
in  his  sturdy  nature,  taking  good  heed  to 
keep  a shrewd  eye  upon  the  present,  not 
to  stumble  over  the  every-day  things  of 
life  to  the  detriment  of  his  mental  shins. 

Not  far  from  the  old  cider  mill  stands 
a stone  marking  the  grave  of  one  of  John 
Bartram's-  servants,  an  aged  black,  one 
time  a slave,  for  even  the  Pennsylvania 
Quakers  had  slaves  in  those  days.  At  the 
time  of  the  old  negro's  death,  however,  he 
was  a freeman,  and  had  been  for  years,  for 
Bartram  was  one  of  the  earliest  emanci- 
pators of  slaves  i n the  colony.  It  was  thus 
he  spoke  to  a friend  upon  the  subject  : 

‘'Though  our  erroneous  prejudices  and 
opinions  oueo  induced  us  to  look  upon  them 
m lit  only  lor  slavery,  though  ancient  cus- 
tom had  very  unfortunately  taught  us  to 
keep  them  in  bondage,  yet  of  late,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remonstrance  of  several 
Friends,  and  of  the  good  books  they  have 
published  upon  the  subject,  our  society 
(of  Friends)  treats  them  very  differently. 
With  us  they  are  now  free.  I give  those 
whom  thee  saw  of  mine  eighteen  pounds 
a year,  with  victuals  and  clothes,  and  ail 
other  privileges  which  white  men  enjoy." 

At  the  death  of  the  old  servitor  referred 
to  above,  lie  implored  v ‘ Mark  John'1  not 
even  then  to  remove  him  from  the  beloved 
grounds  he  had  so  often  tilled,  nor  from 
among  the  trees  he  had  seen  growing  so 
lustily  beneath  his  hands;  so  Mai’s'  John 
laid  him  to  rest  beneath  the  ground  where- 
on he  had  wrought  for  so  many  years, 
there  to  sleep  his  last  sleep  in  peace. 

The  grounds  have  gone  down  somewhat 
of  late  years.  Some  trees  were  uprooted 
in  the  great  September  gale  of  1875;  the 


T11K  CHRIST  THORN, 


per  maze  of  its  great  branches,  to  rest, 
with  its  long  legs  and  bewildered  look,  on 
the  top  of  some  neighboring  pine. 

Against  the  front  of  the  house  grows  a 
Jerusalem  * ‘ Christ  s- thorn,"  and  on  one 
side  of  it  a gnarled  and  tangled  vow  tree. 
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and  hast  been  a great  traveller  for  a man  of  thy 
years.’ 

44 4 Few  years.  Sir,  will  make  anybody  to  journey 
over  a great  tract  of  country,  but  it  requires  a supe- 
rior degree  of  knowledge  to  gather  harvests  as  we 
go.  Pray,  Mr.  Bertram,  what  banks  are  those  you 
are  making  ? to  what  purpose  is  so  much  expense 
and  so  much  labor  bestowed  ?’ 

44  4 Friend  I wan,  no  branch  of  industry  was  ever 
more  profitable  to  any  country,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
prietors. The  Schuylkill,  in  its  many  windings, 
though  its  waters  were  but  shallow  even  in  its  high- 
est tides,  and  though  some  parts  were  always  dry, 
yet  the  whole  of  this  great  tract  presented  to  the 
eye  nothing  but  a putrid  swampy  soil,  useless  either 
for  the  plough  or  the  scythe.  Now'  many  thousand 
acres  of  meadow  have  been  rescued  from  the  Schuyl- 
kill and  the  Delaware,  which  both  enricheth  and  em- 
bellisheth  so  much  of  the  neighborhood  of  our  city. 
Such  is  the  excellence  of  these  bottoms,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  grass  for  fattening  of  cattle,  that 
the  produce  of  three  years  pays  all  advances.’ 

“By  this  time  the  working  part  of  the  family  had 
finished  their  dinner,  and  had  retired,  with  a decency 
and  silence  which  pleased  me  much.  Soon  after  I 
heard,  as  I thought,  a distant  concert  of  instruments. 

44  4 However  simple  and  pastoral  your  fare  was, 
Mr.  Bertram,  this  is  the  dessert  of  a prince;  pray 
what  is  this  I hear?’ 

44  4 Thee  must  not  be  alarmed  ; it  is  of  a piece  with 
the  rest  of  thy  treatment,  friend  Iwan.’ 

44  Anxious,  I followed  the  sound ; and  by  ascending 
the  staircase  found  that  it  was  the  effect  of  the  wind 
through  the  strings  of  an  .Eoliau  harp — an  instru- 
ment which  I had  never  before  seen.  After  dinner 
we  quaffed  an  honest  bottle  of  Madeira  wine,  with- 
out the  irksome  labor  of  toasts,  healths,  or  senti- 
ments, and  then  retired  into  his  study,  from  which 
we  passed  into  the  garden,  which  contained  a great 
variety  of  curious  plants  and  shrubs.  Some  grew  in 
a greenhouse,  over  the  door  of  which  was  written 
these  lines : 

44 1 Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  road. 

But  looks  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God.”* 

The  idyllic  life  of  the  Quaker  farmer  and 
botanist  proved  so  attractive  to  the  visitor 
that  he  ventured  to  hint  his  desire  to  re- 
main several  days  in  the  family,  to  which 
desire  he  received  the  cordial  answer: 
“Thee  art  as  welcome  as  if  I was  thy  fa- 
ther; thee  art  no  stranger;  thy  desire  for 
knowledge,  thy  being  a foreigner,  besides, 
entitleth  thee  to  consider  my  house  as 
thy  own  as  long  as  thee  pi  ease  th.  Use 
thy  time  with  the  most  perfect  freedom ; 
I too  shall  do  so  myself.” 

Making  allowance  for  some  natural 
warmth  of  coloring  in  the  details  of  the 
visit  which  the  young  Russian  describes 
through  these  and  some  succeeding  pages, 
any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Pennsyl- 
vania farm  life  among  the  peaceful  peo- 
ple to  whom  John  Bartram  belonged — its 
quaintness,  its  simplicity,  its  freedom  from 
ostentation  and  vanity,  its  sturdy  yeoman- 
like honesty — can  recognize  this  picture  as 


the  truth.  A hundred  years  have  made 
but  little  change,  and  such  life  exists  now 
as  then. 

Graphic  and  picturesque,  in  spite  of 
verbal  stiffness  and  simplicity  of  diction, 
are  Bartram's  own  letters  descriptive  of 
his  life,  written  chiefly  to  his  life-long 
friend  and  helper,  Peter  Collinson,  in  Lon- 
don. Although  on  the  terms  of  closest 
intimacy  with  Collinson,  John  Bartram 
never  met  him  face  to  face.  Their  ac- 
quaintance began,  flowered  into  friend- 
ship, and  ripened  into  the  most  heart-felt 
sympathy  entirely  through  written  com- 
munications. Bartram's  letters  pass  be- 
fore us  in  a panorama,  as  it  were — the  life, 
the  manners,  the  customs,  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.  At  one  time  he  leads  us 
with  him  through  strange  adventures  in 
the  wilderness  just  back  of  Philadelphia, 
or  gathering  pine  cones  in  the  almost  im- 
penetrable forests  of  the  Jerseys,  or  on 
expeditions  in  swamps  and  moorlands, 
collecting  specimens  of  the  rank  growth 
there — red-spotted  lilies,  cardinal-flowers, 
asters,  and  golden-rod.  Sometimes  the 
scene  shifts  to  the  old  town  of  Philadel- 
phia. Once  there  is  an  interview  with 
the  laughing  philosopher  Franklin  in  re- 
gard to  BartranTs  son  “Billy.”  Billy's 
aspirations  even  at  that  early  date  tended 
toward  the  natural  sciences.  Possessed 
of  considerable  skill  as  an  artist,  he  de- 
lighted in  reproducing  with  his  pencil  the 
beautiful  objects,  vegetable  and  animal, 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  This  turn 
was,  however,  anything  but  acceptable  to 
his  father.  The  old  man  had  struggled 
so  at  the  beginning  of  his  scientific  life 
that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  William's 
passing  through  the  like  troubles.  The 
youth  had  been  apprenticed  as  a mer- 
chant, a planter,  and  a printer,  and  all 
had  failed.  In  despair,  John  turned  to 
Franklin  for  advice  upon  the  subject, 
“He  paused  awhile,”  wrote  Bartram, 
“and  then  said  that  there  was  a profit- 
able business,  which  he  now  thought  upon 
the  increase — that  there  was  a very  ingen- 
ious man  in  town  who  had  business  more 
than  he  could  well  manage  with  himself 
— and  that  was  engraving,  and  which  he 
thought  would  suit  Billy  well.”  But  it 
did  not  suit  Billy,  who  continued  in  his 
own  particular  path  in  life,  in  spite  of  all 
objections. 

Those  wilds  of  Kingsessing  in  which 
John  Bartram  resided,  now  a part  of  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  then  about  four  miles 
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distant  from  that  town,  were  at  that  time 
infested  by  panthers.  ‘"They  have  not  yet 
seized  any  of  our  people/'  writes  the  natu- 
ralist, “but  many  have  been  sadly  fright 
ened  with  them.  They  have  pursued 
many  men  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 
Many  have  shot  them  down,  and  others 
have  escaped  by  running  away.  But  I 
Udieve,  as  a panther  doth  not  much  fear 
a single  man.  so  lie  hath  no  great  desire 
to  seize  him.  for.  if  he  had.  running  from 
him  would  be  but  a p0dr  means  to  escape 
from  such  a nimble,  Strong  crea 
tore,  wide?!  will  leap  above  twim  JHHM 
ty  feet  at  a leap." 


purpose  of  collecting  specimens  for  lus 
friends  and  pair* ms  in  England — a jour- 
ney undertaken  entirely  at  his  own  cost, 
and  on  his  own  venture 


Previous  to 
this  time  he  had  busied  himself  in  col- 
lecting such  specimens  of  herbs  and 
trees  as  lay  in  his  immediate  -neighbor- 
koodT  his  furthest  journeys  1 icing  no 
more  than  to  the  Susquehanna  or  the 
forests  of  the  Jerseys  ; hut  at  this  date 
the  Province  of  Pennsy]  vania  Wats  ahont 
to  enter 


into  negotiations  with  the  Six 


iwrAUTniK  n*R  .\ k\y 


YoUK. 


The  Indians  at  that  time,  according  to 
John's  letters,  were  a cause  of  ceaseless 
trouble,  annoy  ance,  and  injury  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  less  settled  counties  of 
Berks  and  Montgomery,  “getting  drunk 
and  insulting  the  women/*  The  savages 
had.  bffcoiue  debauched.  from  the  peaceful 
times  of  William  IVnn,  by  French  intrigue 
and  whiskey.  At  length,  the  French  war 
breaking  out.  these  troubles  culminated 
in  the  usual  horrible  barbarities  of  In- 
dian warfare,  stirring  John  up  to  a jnpst 
• m -(^ujikerly  burst  of  indignation.  **  1 
would/' lie  cries,  1 that  the  whole  pestilent 
tribe1  were  anuibibttcd.  root  and  branch  !* T 
In  die  year  1713  John  Bari  rani  enter- 
ed upon  his  first  extensive  journey  into 
the  wilderness  of  the  Americas,  for  the 


Nations  of  Indians,  the  place  of  aril- 
hassadorial  meeting  being  in  Onondaga, 
in  New  York,  and  Mr.  Miisar  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador,  with  such  u suite  of 
Indians,  interpreters,  and  guides  as  he 
might  need,  This  was  an  opportunity 
not  to  be  neglected  by  Ba  rt  ram,  and  ac- 
cordingly all  was  a bustle  and  hum  of 
j in  * paration  at  K i o gsessi  n g.  Apparatus 
was  collected;  boxes,  hooks,  and  loose 
leaves  for  seed  and  botanical  specimens* 
insect  nets  and  boxes,  and  all  the  para- 
phernalia made  necessary  by  an  exten- 
sive expedition.  Hominy  and  bacon 
were  stuffed  into  the  saddle  1 nigs,  and 
two  huge  pistols  with  Mint  Jocks  slung  to 
the  saddle-bow.  The  wife  and  the  daugh- 
ters Wept,  the  sons  shook  their  fathers 
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hand  in  silence,  and  the  negro  servants 
grinned  at  the  fine  show  their  master 
made  as  he  rattled  away  on  his  old  gray 
mare.  He  plunged  immediately  and 
boldly  into-  the  wilderness  just  back  of 
Philadelphia,  skirting  along  the  wild  and 
tangled  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  until, 
after  a day's  journey,  he  joined  Mr.  Mil- 
sar,  the  government  agent.  For  days 
they  travelled  through  the  dense  forests  of 
the  outlying  settlements — forests  so  thick 
in  their  virgin  growth  that,  to  use  Bar- 
tram’s  expression,  “We  concluded  it  al- 
most impossible  to  shoot  a man  at  a hun- 
dred yards,  let  him  stand  never  so  fair.” 
Whether  the  man  to  be  shot  at  was  him- 
self, or  one  of  the  nomadic  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  the  vicinity,  he  does  not  say. 

After  many  such  adventures  they  at 
length  reached  Onondaga  and  the  Six  Na- 
tions. Here  were  they  “lustily  enter- 
tained,” while  the  warriors,  glittering  with 
beads  and  gaudy  with  party-colored  blank- 
ets, assembled  from  north,  south,  east, 
and  west  at  the  call  of  the  chief  at  Onon- 
daga, feasting  on  “corn  dumplings,”  ven- 
ison, and  hominy,  and  wild  beans  wrapped 
in  great  leaves,  over  which  the  worthy 
botanist  gloated  with  appetite  whetted  by 
forest  travel.  From  this  point  Bartram 
visited  the  tradi ng  town  of  Oswego  and 
Fort  Frontenac,  and  the  banks  of  Lake 
Ontario  to  some  extent,  coming  back  with 
the  colonial  agent  to  Philadelphia,  which 
he  reached  after  three  months  of  absence, 
“ returning  thanks  to  the  Almighty  Pow- 
er that  had  preserved  us  all,  and  had  re- 
turned me  safe  from  a savage  land  to  home 
and  family  again.” 

This  was  the  first  journey  of  such  ex- 
tent into  the  then  pathless  wilderness  that 
any  single  colonist  had  ever  undertaken, 
and  Bartram  felt  justly  proud  of  it.  This 
expedition  seems  far  more  interesting  than 
one  which  he  subsequently  undertook  into 
the  Floridas — at  least,  while  the  narrative 
of  the  one  abounds  in  adventures,  the  oth- 
er is  only  a dull  record  of  facts,  compris- 
ing a list  of  the  various  plants  he  discov- 
ered. This  might  have  been  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Southern  States  at  that  time 
were  the  most  thickly  populated  portion 
of  the  colonies,  Virginia,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution,  having  a population 
equal  to  the  colonies  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  conjoined;  or  it  might  have 
been  that  a new  dignity  which  had  lately 
descended  upon  him  in  his  appointment 
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as  Royal  Botanist  to  his  Britannic  Maj- 
esty George  the  Third  had  made  him  feel 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  be  severely  dull 
and  dignifiedly  prosy.  However  that 
may  be,  the  record  of  the  Southern  jour- 
ney is  certainly  not  so  redolent  of  interest 
as  that  to  Onondaga.  The  botanist  was 
nearly  seventy  years  of  age  wThen  he  un- 
dertook this  journey  of  several  thousand 
miles,  shipping  from  Philadelphia  to 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Thence  he 
proceeded  by  land  to  St.  Augustine,  Flor- 
ida East,  from  which  point  he  explored 
the  St.  Johns  River  to  its  head  waters, 
collecting  many  plants  unknown  at  that 
day,  and  of  great  interest  to  the  naturalist. 
In  this  expedition  he  made  an  accurate 
map  of  the  river  with  its  various  lakes 
and  branches,  together  with  a chart  of  the 
width  and  depth  of  the  stream  at  all  avail- 
able points — a work  that  was  greatly  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions in  England,  who  directed  it  to  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  new  colo- 
ny. It  was  just  previous  to  this  journey 
that  Bartram,  through  the  interest  of  his 
friend  Collinson,  received  the  appoint- 
ment before  alluded  to  of  Royal  Botanist 
for  the  Provinces — an  appointment  con- 
firmed by  the  king,  with  a salary  of  fifty 
pounds  sterling  per  annum  — a small 
amount,  indeed,  in  our  days ; but  at  that 
time  English  money  was  at  a premium  in 
America  of  about  sixty  or  seventy  per 
cent.,  and  one  penny  then  went  nearly 
as  far  in  purchasing  power  as  a sixpence 
now;  so  that  in  the  simple  life  of  the  old- 
time  colony  the  modest  stipend  was  am- 
ply sufficient  to  ease  the  old  botanist  of  all 
concern  as  to  his  worldly  affairs,  and  from 
this  time  his  life  seems  to  have  passed  in 
serenity  and  ease.  It  is  pleasant  to  think 
of  the  good  old  man’s  pathway  being 
smoothed  for  him  as  he  passed  peacefully 
down  into  the  dark  vale  whence  none  re- 
turn. He  lived  until  about  eighty  years 
of  age,  hale  and  strong,  his  only  trouble 
being  his  dread  that  the  iron  heel  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  might  tramp  through 
his  peaceful  gardens.  He  was  spared  this 
trouble,  for  all  alike  reverenced  and  loved 
the  gentle  old  man.  After  a very  brief 
illness,  shortened,  it  was  said,  by  the  bat- 
tle of  Brandywine,  which  occurred  just 
prior  to  his  death,  he  passed  away,  leav- 
ing behind  him  a son  to  perpetuate  his 
name  and  labors,  and  to  preserve  intact 
the  Bartram  Botanical  Garden. 
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“ With  empty  hands,  men  may  na  hauke9  tull.” 

— The  Reeve  & Tale . 

TIP"  is  an  accommodating  term.  It 
can  sink  to  the  vulgar  or  soar  to  the 
sublime.  With  equal  ease  it  describes  a 
sordid  hat  lining,  an  engraver's  tool,  or 
the  matchless  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Though  of  Old  Northern  origin,  it  swells 
the  vocabulary  of  provincial  English,  be- 
coming naturalized,  like  the  Scandinavian 
marauder  himself,  who  took  the  word  into 
England,  where  he  remained  a good  citi- 
zen on  foreign  soil.  After  doing  a variety 
of  service,  ‘‘tip"  came  to  signify  a gift  or 
gratuity,  bei ng  the  synonym  of  the  less 
popular  “bob.1’  Etymologists,  however, 
could  point  out  more  than  one  use  of 4 ‘ tip" 
identical  with  its onomatopoetic  congener. 

We  are  told  by  philosophers  that  human 
nature  Ls  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  the 
truth  of  this  saw  is  shown  by  the  persua- 
sive and  perennial  power  of  the  tip.  In 
fact,  there  are  few  institutions  more  an- 
cient than  this.  Solomon,  who  evidently 
took  tips,  spoke  from  experience,  and  m 
his  distant  day  testified  that  it  was  an  evil 
under  the  sun.  Nevertheless,  Roman  law 
was  severe  upon  judges  who  received  gra- 
tuities, though,  according  to  Blackstone, 
in  particular  cases  the  offense  was  con- 
doned if  the  tips  were  confined  to  a hun- 
dred crowns  a year.  Bacon  did  not  keep 
within  such  prudent  bounds,  and  tips  un- 
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did  him,  each  gift  being  the  equivalent  of 
a Trojan  horse.  Tips  were  strong  argu- 
ments in  Bacon's  day,  and  they  did  not  go 
out  of  fashion  when  Verulam  fell.  In 
1761,  Lloyd  said,  referring  to  the  poets: 

“Nor  is  it  anywhere  set  down 
They  tipt  the  servants  half  a crown 

but  this  was  simply  because  they  had  no 
half  crowns  to  tip.  The  tip  is  still  a 
power.  It  touches  a sensitive  chord  in 
the  human  breast.  As  when  thrown  up 
into  the  air,  the  “harmless,  necessary  cat" 
lands  upon  her  feet,  so  the  genus  homo 
drops  down  in  all  parts  of  the  world  in  an 
attitude  of  receptivity,  and  with  an  appre- 
ciative palm.  Horace  well  maintains  that 
it  is  the  sky,  not  the  mind,  that  changes 
when  a man  crosses  the  sea.  Therefore 
few  persons  are 

“ Too  poor  for  a bribe  and  too  proud  to  impor- 
tune.” 

As  might  be  surmised,  there  are  various 
kinds  of  tips.  Some  stand  connected  with 
the  past  tense,  having  the  nature  of  re- 
wards, while  others  aim  at  the  future, 
contemplating  a succession  of  ideas  with 
signs  following.  For  instance : 

“As  once  a wag  in  modern  days. 

When  all  are  in  these  bribing  ways, 

His  shillings  to  dispense  unable, 

Scoop’d  half  the  fruit  from  off  the  table, 
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And  walking  gravely  through  the  crowd, 
Which  stood  obsequiously  and  bow’d, 

To  keep  the  fashion  up  of  tipping, 

Dropt  in  each  hand  a golden  pippin,” 

Ben  Jonson,  in  his  petition  to  the  king, 
had  in  view  the  double  action  of  the  tip, 
rhyming  of 

“ A large  hundred  marks  annuitie 
To  be  given  me  as  a gratuitic 
For  done  service  and  to  come.” 

Tips  differ  not  only  in  nature,  but  in 
form.  Wolsey’s  tip  to  Henry  VIII.  as- 
sumed the  splendid  shape  and  proportions 
of  Hampton  Court  Palace.  The  tip  is 
sometimes  given  by  means  of  words, 
which,  when  fitly  spoken  and  in  season, 
appear  like  44  apples  of  gold'’  instead  of 
“golden  pippins.”  In  its  most  popular 
form  and  in  its  best  estate  the  tip  is  a cash 
consideration,  or  money,  which,  according 
to  the  shrewdest  of  observers,  answereth 
unto  all  things.  In  different  lands,  too, 
the  tip  has  different  names,  though  it  has 
but  one  signification,  the  thing  being  ev- 
erywhere as  much  alike  as  Babylonian 
bricks.  In  some  English  circles  it  may 
be  expressed  as  a 44  bob,”  or  44  the  beer.” 
Crossing  the  Channel,  however,  it  wears 
a new  form,  even  as  Pythagoras  changes 
from  pig  to  peacock,  and  trippingly  spoken 
by  the  polite  Parisian,  the  pourboire  no 
more  than  the  douceur  suggests  anything 
gross,  while  the  effect  of  tipping  is  mag- 
ical. 

“ Ma  for , monsieur,  ft  proper  douceur: 

What  favor  can  I do  for  you,  Sir?” 

In  Spain,  where  the  fallen  grandee,  whose 
dinner  is  all  table-cloth,  and  who  wants 
your  money,  not  your  advice,  the  vul- 
gar consideration  which  makes  him  your 
servant  wears  the  form  of  para  beber . In 
Italy,  a liquid  tongue,  suited  best  to  lov- 
ers, gives  you  grazia  for  wisely  bestowed 
buono  mano;  while  in  beery  Father-land 
Trinkgeld  is  equally,  though  less  grace- 
fully, appreciated. 

As  we  write  of  Europe,  not  of  Asia  or 
Africa,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of 
the  Arabs  than  that  the  tip  is  recognized 
among  them  as  huksheesh . 

One  usually  has  some  experience  of 
tips  before  getting  far  abroad,  since  on 
the  deck  or  in  the  cabin  of  the  ocean 
steam  ships  the  Old  World  is  reproduced 
in  miniature.  From  the  moment  of  em- 
barkation, hungry,  asking  eyes  usually  be- 
gin, with  the  horse  leech,  to  cry,  4 4 Give.” 
It  may  be  admitted,  however,  that  a mod- 
erate tip  will  go  a good  way.  The  sufferer 


from  mal  de  mer  soon  learns  the  capacity 
of  half  a crown  to  bring  the  plump,  ap- 
petizing baked  apple  straight  from  the 
cook’s  galley,  or  to  concoct  a Champagne 
punch,  either  of  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  grateful  beyond  measure  to  a 
rebellious  stomach,  being  attended  with 
no  half  crown  of  blessing.  The  very  ex- 
pectation of  a tip  often  makes  the  surly 
kind,  and  puts  agility  into  the  stiffened 
shanks  of  the  ancient  retainer.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nipping  of  expectation  in 
the  bud  is  equally  certain  to  generate  dis- 
gust. An  instance  of  the  latter  stands 
associated  with  my  first  voyage  over  the 
Atlantic,  when,  all  unsophisticated,  I 
sought  to  warm  the  absorbed,  red-faced 
functionary  who  commanded  the  ship 
into  something  like  ordinary  amiability, 
though  with  such  scanty  results  that  I be- 
gan to  suspect  that  the  bluff  old  tar  who 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  was  not  the 
captain  after  all.  The  second  day  of  the 
voyage  my  suspicions  were  for  a time 
strengthened,  as  I then  encountered  a 
very  different  sort  of  a person,  whose 
superior  address  and  lustrous  gold-lace 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  highest  rank 
known  to  the  Cunard  service.  It  is  true 
that  he  took  his  constitutional  on  the  lee 
side  of  the  deck,  toward  the  ship’s  waist; 
but  the  dignity  and  civility  with  which 
he  spoke  were  in  keeping  with  rank, 
while  the  place  selected  for  the  prome- 
nade had  its  advantages,  since,  if  it 
should  come  on  to  blow,  he  could  easily 
go  below.  At  least  he  was  the  first  uni- 
formed person  to  speak  me  fair,  and  I felt 
an  inward  glow  as  the  polite  Britisher 
tenderly  inquired  about  my  welfare — if  I 
was  comfortable;  if  the  table  suited  me; 
if  there  was  anything  he  could  do,  it 
would  afford  him  so  much  pleasure — all 
the  while  washing  his  hands  with  “invis- 
ible soap,”  marking  each  phrase  with  in- 
flections and  intonations  conveying  sen- 
timents of  distinguished  consideration. 
In  my  obtuseness  it  occurred  to  me  that 
he  had  discovered  me  under  my  disguise, 
and  recognized  me  as  the  correspondent 
of  one  of  the  great  dailies,  or  perhaps  that 
he  took  me  for  an  ambassador;  yet  all  the 
while  he  seemed  to  look  corkscrews,  as  if 
seeking  to  draw  me  out.  I accordingly 
launched  forth  into  an  eloquent  eulogy 
of  the  ship,  and  said  some  good  trenchant 
words  in  connection  with  the  cuisine , 
rounding  all  with  a neat  expression  of 
sense  of  obligation,  in  season  to  auswcr 
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FOREIGN  TIPS. 


iheheil  ft  a/  diiuieh  A^f  left  my 
friend.  Iioyseyen  t uotktul  t ha t 
()»:*  e<wk:oo*oW:  eypressiojr  gnve 
m f'<  * look  of  disappoint- 
‘‘r.  lit.  whki*  i|>iu'k!y  shaded  oft 
iut*:*  . flOkrM.  anti  liujn  pa^Hl 
jhh>dark;  mth*vchvg  sconi;  the 
filter  **i kkft f tiffin t cnrru  gating*  * 
rrY  frkik/A"*  , • 

4 s iH iv* a<<‘4m»|jiish^L  hr  turned 
ska  rpl  y upon  1m  heel  and  td  ctnle 
myj«  - i b *M  l \ v » W a a . ** v * tori  r * a a * i d 
> .<«>  - n*r  him'  the  dour  of 

house*  v>r*  deck  oyer  which 
i he  ypbrd v ‘ ^UAyuviI. The 
ih&$  likft  ph^tir-xi  myafv 
|>rr»h^>isu>ii  ii*j%  willed  uwuvy 
th^  ch^rurtfil  rytUk  in 
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ever  I eu  n if  in  belt  eve  that  C4i|i- 
te-Mi**  uh  v were  vpilnerahlc,  w h ile 
kil  ^fdtt^ueAp;  n^perting  lips  , 

uov&y  a i kigriheiy  the  Ian  "fc > 
guiikk <>f  ilve  tJj>  tehng  |>erfeet}y  ■ J^ife  ’ 
:'{^|.er^t^>fl  \v bethw’  ' ^jiok^H.  .in-  :•  S'  JA^; 

nth  e rw  ike  ew  p reused . 

1'pon  a stciujr 

ship.,  a*  dscw  hero,  the  tiiste  for 
tips  is  sJauml  bv  all  they  uo der- 

!nt*:s  m au  etrtimnti  decree.  Th^y  fe&fk 
to  stvlect  thviv  victim*  ns  they  come:  on 
■ board.  H i.s'.evhlejit.  tUai«f;VrJy 

*>n  the  iSrst  day.  within  the  innyrtp'^unr^ 
t»f  the  pantry*,  lay  .secret:  c<kkd«vc  .iisseriy 
bled.  tinjy  lay  out  the  plvh^*rofu<*  f#r  i|tp 
o>ya^  HitU  sofetiin!  v ratify  41  net 
to  one  amothf*r  those  ca^e*  which  ipsHpet 
aa*d  cxi^rieijer  $lifce  enednraj^c  thcip  ly- 
spoetj veiy  to  Work  tip.  Ibseiisdd  v , as  time 
p/usris.  i Iwifte  -#$$&)  through  t tic 
•*■‘'1  The  iytjmfSsion  tied  ennclr  iv  l*r  }'»a* 
“4‘!e»e  f.t«  1h- -.tmo/hoii v w \u.iii.  and  th  d h» 

v*sddo  X»;>vN  leaner  Woyon  awyiiuil  ithin 
, c very  it oi i i\ ' As  the  eiiil 
' thf f.  u ^pT^>a<^)re^,  tiiy^  ehitiri^t  Jyi>r 

n>m*'  ro  uil.  white  the  tVli  Hyvnt  of 

fij  rs  enshivc  wgiit'  Hltcrr^Uely'  appears  iilirt- 
•k1  ♦ »r  by  lipptiB  an  A fpa  rs; 

Uiitf^:  a?i  ia  witupssGl  when 

(he  eiirire  *?^r{h?  of  WnUers  Aimw  up  in  it 
tnml  i j f iijilitery  p pdf*r  af»  th  r pii.sscT| ye  rs .pc 
on  shoe1  Then  Um?  suwrasfu}  inniiipu- 
(ators  of  riic-ti  put  oh  their  best  snides,  while 
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.tl.uv  tlie  ttiiisk  of  the 

Ti^u>  Mttse,  Jooiciug,  uotr 
ihy/eefs.-  In  a corner  it  won  hi  not  he  uiy 
pnffevNioua!  for  fho  irity rr. stty  1 i- ty  u> 

'ftitv))rfi]myiA*  of  jru; 
mfwnhcruui,  the  \vuit»:T,  bin  Uioiv  than  «.j.»v»* 
t[U Lexical,  enlf hhl ootkd  lOd i visual  }.lks  im- 
prove*!  $uoli  mi  o*  /:v;siou  lyy  . satiny,  whih* 
sfraj til Uii?  thy  v idtjtu  front  head  tr>:  frei y 
*’  Yt^,  I tu>  ah|ef  0 ntnurndtoy 

yon  * This,  h*>wev*M'  wonld  prove  tu*rd- 
_]jy  ii vorc  JJ.V  \ i g*  tf i a n tit r ti*  J i 0 i vj  rf  n -jgrMV 

N»‘W  Vurk  no*v  cvnii  on  ?haf 

vt»y:i^e  whcnct-  tUo  tnuvJi'yr  tu/er  n>> 
f^yus;.  h>\t  Avfir*-  on  li  oi^ltihg  >au  orcOU 
tfip-  in  aft  f nihility.  >vitf 

piece  by  thy  steward,  to  divM^i 
htn*;ai.cvf  th*.1  corps.  Some* hire/,  laovrvnfr 
sairl  Oilt  the  otlicf 

perhaps,  not  h in <x  tied  lr'u>s  t he  totiipO* 
*(rUT  than  this  buShit *>t‘  i jps  o\fnoi  is 
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Thus  far  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
petty  gratuities  which  one  finds  himself 
in  the  way  of  disbursing  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a foreign  tour.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, in  the  present  condition  of  Europe, 
it  is  the  petty  practices  which  come  un- 
der observation.  How  far  the  custom  of 
tipping  prevails  in  the  upper  branches  of 
public  service  is  best  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  service  themselves.  There  is 
probably  little  difference  between  customs 
now  and  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
times  of  Pitt  and  Fox,  when  a salary  of 
£250  often  represented  £2000  of  tips.  We 
generally  hear  little  about  European  cor- 
ruptions, but  the  silence  hardly  proves 
that  corruptions  do  not  exist.  In  our 
country  they  are  advertised  by  the  at- 
tempts to  cure  them,  while  abroad  all  par- 
ties concur  in  the  propriety  of  covering 
them  up.  In  reality,  as  regards  questions 
of  morality,  America  leads  the  world.  At 
no  time  since  our  people  became  a nation 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  teach- 
er of  religion  to  have  given  a public  course 
of  twenty-four  lectures  on  Morals  without 
treating  the  subject  of  Morality.  That 
was  the  achievement  of  Sydney  Smith. 

There  need  be  no  excuse  for  mention- 
ing tips  in  connection  with  public  abuses, 
for  the  gentle  reader  readily  perceives 
that  certain  uses  of  the  tip  constitute  a 
bribe.  Indeed,  oftener  than  anything 
else,  perhaps,  does  it  form  a bribe.  Then, 
again,  tips  are  frequently  given  to  those 
who,  by  virtue  of  their  office  or  station, 
are  under  contract  obligation  to  serve  us. 
Such  officials  would  not  for  the  world 
accept  a tip,  but  the  remarkable  fact  re- 
mains that  they  never  decline  the  tip  un- 
til it  is  irremediably  in  hand.  But  what 
astonishes  and  sometimes  amuses  most 
is  the  ease  and  naturalness  with  which 
grand-appearing  functionaries  accept  a 
tip,  and  even  lie  in  wait  for  the  smallest 
fragment  of  American  bounty.  This 
characteristic  is  evidently  congenital,  as 
they  appear  “to  the  manner  born.”  A 
trifle  often  has  a large  purchasing  power. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  learn  this  from  the 
tall  official  in  gorgeous  uniform  at  the 
entrance  of  some  Italian  palace,  where  a 
few  soldi  make  the  man  all  your  own. 
It  is  justified  in  Scotland,  no  doubt,  by 
the  adage  that  many  littles  make  a mickle. 
This  reminds  me  of  a visit  made  to  Holy- 
rood,  where  we  were  shocked  by  what  we 
foolishly  supposed  to  be  a case  of  infra 
dig . At  the  entrance  we  were  solemnly 


assured  by  a seneschal  in  magnificent  rai- 
ment, stiff  with  gold  embroidery,  that, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  governor- 
general,  the  palace  would  be  closed  to 
visitors  for  several  days;  adding,  how- 
ever, “But  you  are  Americans,  travel- 
ling, I see : I must  speak  to  the  lord- 
chamberlain.”  Thereupon  his  magnifi- 
cence moved  away,  knee-breeches,  staff, 
and  all,  and  during  his  absence  we  will 
suppose  that  he  was  closeted  with  the 
chamberlain,  instead  of  chaffing  in  a cor- 
ridor with  his  cronies.  In  due  time  he 
returned  with  the  air  of  a Roman  general 
fresh  from  the  field  of  conquest,  and  with 
the  manner  of  one  graciously  conferring 
high  favor,  he  announced  that,  in  consid- 
eration of  the  circumstances,  we  should 
be  admitted  to  view  the  palace  without 
delay.  Understanding  that  the  circum- 
stances included  a tip,  we  handed  over 
the  money,  and  supposed  the  financial 
part  of  the  business  ended.  Next  we 
were  turned  over  to  a tall  and  extremely 
dignified  individual  of  middle  age,  fault- 
lessly attired  in  an  elegant  broadcloth 
suit— a person  who,  so  far  as  appearances 
w-ent,  might  have  been  the  governor-gen- 
eral himself.  HLs  forehead  was  massive 
and  high,  and  his  bald  head  had  the  ele- 
gant polish  of  a billiard  ball.  It  was 
roomy  enough  for  a fair-sized  handbill, 
while  it  must  have  resembled  the  crani- 
um of  ^Eschylus,  upon  which  the  eagle 
dropped  the  tortoise,  thinking  it  a rock. 
With  solemn  and  impressive  dignity  this 
personage  led  us  through  the  most  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  antique  and  romantic 
pile,  indulging  in  high  historical  retro- 
spect, and  waxing  eloquent  in  connection 
with  those  apartments  associated  with  the 
memory  of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  not  omitting  to  point  out  the 
place  where  her  favorite,  Rizzio,  was  mur- 
dered. Indeed,  the  spot  on  the  floor  ap- 
peared as  though  it  had  been  rubbed  up 
afresh,  for  the  benefit  of  Americans,  with 
a bit  of  gory  beef.  Finally  we  bade  our 
impressive  cicerone  adieu,  with  many 
thanks,  and  were  about  to  depart,  when 
a deep  flush  stole  over  that  noble  brow, 
the  seat  of  so  much  high  philosophic 
thought.  Then  the  dignity  relaxed : 
“Ahem!  you — ah — you  forget  the — fee!” 
In  a confused  manner  wre  commenced 
fumbling  in  our  pockets,  not  knowing 
what  to  proffer,  thinking,  too,  that  enough 
had  already  been  paid  for  furbishing  up 
the  spot  on  the  floor.  To  end  the  embar- 
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FOREIGN  TIPS. 


Again,  on  some  of  the  railroads  there  is 
a rule  prohibiting  passengers  from  taking 
into  the  ear  any  piece  of  luggage  exceed- 
ing a certain  number  of  inches  in  length. 


the  open  book  of  the  Gospels  resting  on 
his  knee,  The  throne  of  Pio  Nono  barely 
escaped  capture  in  the  same  way;  and  if 
the  attempt  had  proved  successful,  the 


ITALIAN  frCtj)}* 


The  uniformed  official,  therefore,  stands 
on  guard ; and  if  your  portmanteau  comas 
close  upon  the  limit,  he  seizes  it,  applies 
the  rule,  and  solemnly  declares  that  it 
must  be  weighed,  and  paid  for  as  bag- 
gage. For  a trifling  tip,  however,  he  will 
apply  the  measure  once  move,  and  then 
ho  is  certain  to  discover  that,  after  all,  it 
really  fails  within  the  rule  by  a hundredth 
part  of  a centimeter:  and  so  begs  a thou- 
sand pardons  for  the  error,  and  hands 


future  historian  might  have  had  to  record 
the  brief  ascension  at  the  Vatican  of  an- 
other lady  Pope,  The  only  thing  to  be 
done,  therefore,  under  the  ci  re  u in  stances, 
was  for  madam  to  slip  her  dainty  gaiters 
inside  of  a pair  of  his  Holiness’s  big  shoes, 
made  of  red  morocco,  embroidered  with  a 
gold  ci*os«,  which  the  faithful  sometimes 
kis&s  on  occasions  of  ceremony,  thus  en- 
gsrjideriiijg  the  notion  that  devotees  kiss 
the  Pope’s  toe. 
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monsieur  into  the  car  with  every  mark  of 
delicate  regard. 

The  Italians,  perhaps  above  all  other 
Europeans,  are  the  most  intrepid  and  per- 
severing as  regards  tips,  while  there  are 
certain  occasions  when  the  tip  is  so  much 
black-mail,  a premium  put  upon  an  al- 
lowable brigandage.  This  comes  very 
near  to  being  the  case  at  the  lake  of  Aver- 
no,  near  Bairn,  where  the  tourist  visits 
the  cave  of  the  Cunuean  Sibyl.  Here  the 
guides  may  be  quite  harmless,  yet  they 
are  simply  brigands  without  carbines, 
whose  bravery  consists  in  the  confidence 
with  which  they  practice  upon  timidity. 
The  cave  is  a long  gallery  cut  in  the  tufa, 
making  a gradual  descent  until  it  reaches 
a chamber  whose  floor  is  covered  with  wa- 
ter. At  this  point  the  ruftians  And  it  con- 
venient to  have  the  torches  fall  short,  and 
the  signore  must  find  his  way  back  to  the 
upper  earth  in  the  dark,  or  pay  down  on  the 
spot  for  fresh  luminaries.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances the  tip  comes  forth  with  alac- 
rity, when  fresh  torches,  hidden  away  for 
the  purpose,  are  pulled  out  of  crevices  in 
the  rock.  A few  days  before  we  paid  our 
respects  to  the  Sibyl  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Italy  had  come  thither,  treading  in  the 
footsteps  of  JEneas,  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle, and  had  been  carried  over  the  Styx, 
which  flows  through  the  chamber,  in  the 
arms  of  one  of  these  desperate-looking 
Cimmerians,  who  would  have  performed 
the  part  of  Charon  if  there  had  been  wa- 
ter enough  for  a boat.  This  reference  to 
Virgil  reminds  me  of  a visit  to  his  tomb, 
at  the  grotto  of  Posilippo,  in  Naples, 
where  no  guide  is  needed,  the  pedestrian 
having  simply  to  walk  up  a plain  road  to 
the  summit  of  a hill,  and  then  enter  a 
garden  which  overlooks  the  city,  and 
which  contains  the  tomb.  With  repeat- 
ed efforts  we  invited  the  swarthy  Italian 
who  followed  us  to  go  about  his  business, 
yet  he  persisted  in  dogging  us  to  the  tomb 
itself,  and,  as  we  were  leaving,  boldly  de- 
manded a tip.  In  reply  I cut  a fair-sized 
cudgel  from  the  branch  of  a tree,  which, 
curiously,  neither  groaned  nor  bled,  os- 
tensibly securing  it  for  a memento  of  our 
pilgrimage.  As  we  descended  the  hill 
the  fellow  again  demanded  buono  mano , 
and  on  being  refused,  picked  up  a cobble- 
stone, and  thus  obliged  me  to  keep  with- 
in striking  distance  of  him  for  a quarter 
uf  a mile.  On  the  way  we  passed  some 
women  by  the  road  side  engaged  in  wash- 
ing. whom  my  excellent  friend  with  the 


cobble-stone  persuaded  to  attack  us  with 
their  tongues,  but  otherwise  they  left  him 
to  manage  his  own  case.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  bottom  of  the  hill,  madam, 
who  was  niv  companion,  hurried  forward 
alone  to  a soldier  whom  we  knew  to  be 
on  guard,  seeing  which,  the  candidate  for 
tips  dropped  his  ammunition  and  slunk 
away.  At  times  it  is  simply  impossible 
to  shake  these  fellows  off.  At  Pozzuoli 
we  gave  one  of  them  a lira  to  go  away, 
but  he  afterward  ran  behind  the  carriage 
several  miles  on  the  road  to  Misene.  and 
was  finally  attacked  and  beaten  off  by 
a more  respectable  compatriot  whom  we 
bribed  for  the  purpose. 

At  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  one  generally 
finds  the  same  class  of  men  seen  at  Aver- 
no,  and  threats  are  often  employed  to  ex- 
tract money.  At  Vesuvius  an  able-bodied 
man  requires  no  help.  Ascending  by  car- 
riage to  the  plateau  where  the  Observatory 
stands,  he  has  simply  to  walk  on  to  the  base 
of  the  cone,  and  then  climb  the  mountain 
of  ashes  as  he  best  may.  He  is  sure,  how- 
ever, of  being  followed  by  the  frightful- 
looking  creatures  who  haunt  the  scene, 
and  sometimes  half  a dozen  attend  him, 
pointing  out  the  rough  but  beaten  path, 
and  enlarging  upon  the  necessity  of  their 
valuable  services.  Arriving  some  morn- 
ing before  the  throng  of  visitors  come  to 
drink  the  vino  loco , and  make  Vesuvius 
merry,  the  solitary  visitor  is  impressed  by 
the  loneliness  and  desolation  of  the  scene. 
The  path  to  the  foot  of  the  cone  lies  through 
billows  of  black  lava,  resembling  frozen 
mud,  while  in  threading  tortuous  gullies 
no  prospect  meets  the  eye  but  the  sky  over- 
head and  the  dark  pyramid  of  ashes  rising 
in  front,  crowned  with  its  cloud  of  vapor, 
popularly  supposed  to  be  smoke.  There 
is  an  indescribable  solemnity  in  the  view, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  but 
a thin  crust  lies  between  one’s  feet  and 
seas  of  liquid  fire.  Horeb  itself  offers  no 
such  scene  of  desolation.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  a sense  of  relief  that  the  foot  of  the 
cone  is  reached,  and  the  ascent  commenced. 
Here  every  foot  gained  enlarges  the  vis- 
ion, which  ere  long  takes  in  the  flanks  of 
the  mountain,  sweeping  down  and  away 
toward  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  while 
beyond  is  the  blue  Bay  of  Naples,  formed 
by  the  promontories  of  Sorrento  and  Mi- 
sene, and  islanded  by  Capri,  Procida,  and 
Ischia.  But  who  could  enjoy  anything 
here  while  the  importunate  Vesuvian  is  at 
hand,  insisting  that  the  tourist  shall  have 
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high,  inclining  at  an  angle  df  fifty  degrees. 
Your  tormentors,  however,  will  greet  you 
at  the  bottom,  and  renew  their  clamors 
for  tips,  which  they  often  frighten  out  of 
strong  men.  With  Italians  the  tip  is  an 
essential,  and  must  be  had.  If  necessary, 
a resort  is  made  to  cruelty,  as  when  the 
wretches  at  Sorrento  come  daily  before 
your  hotel,  tormenting  birds  in  order  that 
English  and  Americans  may  purchase 
their  exemption  from  suffering  by  dis- 
pensing small  coins.  An  appeal  to  the 
police  was  of  no  use ; but  we  heard  with 
satisfaction,  a few  days  after,  that  at  Flor- 
ence a branch  of  Mr.  Bergh’s  society,  the 
first  in  Italy,  had  been  established  by  the 
Italians  themselves.  The  cruelty  of  the 
common  people  in  Italy  is  something  re- 
markable. Everywhere  in  the  villages 
we  found  the  peasants  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  birds  to  make  them  sing. 

The  variety  of  the  appeals  abroad  for 
gratuities  is,  upon  the  whole,  confusing, 
and  one  needs  to  use  some  discretion. 
The  neglect  of  a timely  douceur  often 
subjects  travellers  to  great  inconvenience. 
I once  witnessed  an  illustration  of  this  on 
the  pier  at  St.  Malo,  where  a lady  upon 
landing  was  needlessly  prompt  and  pro- 
nounced in  letting  the  examiner  know 
that  she  would  have  none  of  his  corrupt 
ways,  and  that  no  one  would  get  a bribe 
from  her.  In  fact,  they  might  examine 
her  luggage  to  their  heart's  content. 
This  was  done,  even  until  the  contents  of 
her  dressing-case  were  spread  upon  the 
pier,  with  puffs  and  powders  and  wigs 
and  washes,  together  with  every  variety 
of  feminine  contrivance  connected  with 
decorative  art,  the  tall,  uniformed  fellow 
with  a cocked  hat  and  long  sword  even 
peering  into  a pill-box,  affecting  to  be  in 
search  of  contraband  tobacco.  In  the 
mean  while  the  fair  one  stood  wringing 
her  hands.  The  same  cruel  fellow  kind- 
ly marked  the  trunks  of  our  party  as 
“examined,”  without  starting  a strap. 
It  is  well  to  know  whom  to  tip,  seeking 
in  no  foolish  sense  to  be  penny-wise. 
The  fault  of  Americans  abroad  is  that 
their  tipping  is  injudicious  and  promiscu- 
ous. As  the  inevitable  result,  demoraliza- 
tion is  everywhere  found  in  their  track, 
landlords  being  exorbitant,  gar^ons  im- 
pudent, cooks  unappeasable,  and  officials 
and  underlings  everywhere  incapable  of 
being  satisfied  by  men  of  moderate  means. 
Some  women,  as  well  as  men,  will  spare 
no  expense  to  gratify  their  selfishness. 


and  we  see  those  who  fling  gold  to  some 
favorite  lackey,  putting  silver  half  francs 
upon  the  plate  in  the  American  church 
at  Paris  with  jewelled  fingers. 

The  tip  refused  is  quite  rare,  especially 
amongst  Italians;  yet  Americans  some- 
times become  weary  of  their  own  prodi- 
gality at  such  a place  as  the  Vatican, 
where  a fresh  candidate  for  favor  is  found 
at  the  entrance  of  each  of  the  many  suites 
of  apartments  composing  that  wonderful 
pile.  Sometimes,  therefore,  the  tip  is  too 
small,  and  then  the  papal  magnifico  on 
duty  has  been  known  to  thrust  the  money 
back  into  the  visitor's  hand,  bowing  sar- 
castically, writh  a 4 4 Perdona,  signore.  ” In 
the  Ghetto,  however,  whither  the  visitor 
sometimes  goes  to  see  the  Hebrew  syna- 
gogue, the  attendant,  in  a very  different 
spirit,  declined  a fee,  showing  the  build- 
ing and  its  appointments  with  evident 
pleasure,  and  evincing  that  genuine  self- 
respect  which,  even  under  circumstances 
of  the  deepest  poverty,  will  not  permit 
the  Jew  to  beg,  any  more  than  ask  the 
Christian’s  charity. 

The  unexpected  application  for  tips  is 
something  that  should  not  be  forgotten  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  at  Ischia,  that  vol- 
canic island  which,  according  to  Bishop 
Berkeley,  forms  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
earth,  the  little  Greco  - Italian  barefoot 
girl,  with  luxuriant  flowing  hair,  darts 
out  from  a clump  of  orange-trees  by  the 
road -side,  seizes  your  hand,  implants 
thereon  a dainty  kiss,  and  then  draws 
back,  half  proffering  a little  nosegay,  at 
the  same  time  casting  mischievous  side 
glances  at  you  from  out  those  wonderful- 
ly brilliant  eyes.  It  is  the  charming  lit- 
tle maiden’s  way  of  taking  a tip  from  mi- 
lord the  American.  With  less  surprise 
one  views  the  device  of  the  mountaineer 
on  the  road  between  Interlaken  and  the 
Staubbacli,  who,  with  a wooden  horn  six 
feet  in  length,  the  larger  end  of  which 
rests  upon  the  ground,  calls  up  the  echo 
as  the  pedestrian  walks  on  toward  the 
fall.  The  man  himself,  however,  is  a 
boor,  wrho,  though  he  can  blow  a horn, 
knows  no  winning  ways,  and  actually 
wraits  for  the  tip  writh  the  assurance  of  one 
who  seems  to  think  that  you  own  the  echo, 
and  are  bound  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

In  this  connection  memory  also  recalls 
a beautiful  day  upon  Lake  Leman,  when 
we  drifted  for  hours,  enjoying  the  splen- 
i did  prospect  of  the  Alps,  the  Dent  du  Midi, 
robed  in  spotless  snowT.  being  reflected  in 
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the  Mue  waters  poured  into  tins  little  s m 
trfjm  the  upper  Rhone.  By  degrees  our 
boat  was  wafted  under  the  lofty  walls  of 
the  Castle  of  Chi  lion,  in  connection  with 
which  Byron  immortalized  that  roister- 
ing free  lance,  the  much  married  but  nev- 


up  sheer  from  the  lake;  and  while  float- 
ing-, reclining  in  the  shade  of  the  wall, 
viewing  the  exquisite  prospect,  a little 
wicker  basket  appeared  in  the  air  over  my 
head,  floating  there  as  if  by  magic,  an  il- 
lusion that  might  find  ready  acceptance 


AN  CNKXVrCTKD  AITLIC.VIION 


«*r  mated  Bonnivard,  of  whom  Byron 
knew  nothing.  Nevertheless,  the  poet 
improved  a rainy  day  at  his  inn  to  invest 
the  rollicking,  irrepressible  Genevese  with 
virtue  and  sufferings  us  imaginary  as 
those  of  the  iniaginaiw  William  Tell,  who, 
in  the  Sanskrit  literature,  appears  tip* 
fA»g  an  arrow  at  a tyrant  before  the  first 
tUtm&n  legion  bad  entered  Gaul.  On  one 
side  the  walls  of  the  gray  old  castle  rise 
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from  a window,  and  from  this  pole  de- 
pended the  basket  and  string.  By  this 
time,  however,  we  had  learned  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tip,  and  here  was  a plea  from 
a real  “prisoner  of  Chillon  for  while 
the  lower  part  of  the  castle  is  devoted  to 
a museum  and  armory,  the  upper  is  ap- 
propriated to  offenders  against  the  state. 
It  is  therefore  worth  something  now  to  be 
a prisoner  of  Chillon,  since,  while  the  in- 
carcerated offender  may  enjoy  from  the 
lofty  windows  one  of  the  most  enchanting 
panoramas  in  the  world,  an  actual  business 
can  be  done  in  tips.  As  we  admired  the 
novel  yet  practical  character  of  the  ar- 
rangement, the  little  bell  tinkled  again. 
Our  delay,  however,  did  not  mean  indif- 
ference, and  when  we  gave  the  signal  of 
“Tirez,”  telephoned  by  knocking  with  a 
thole-pin  against  the  wall,  the  little  bas- 
ket rose  slowly  in  the  air,  heavier  than 
when  it  came  down  by  a couple  of  francs 
and  two  or  three  cigars.  The  capacity  of 
the  European  to  collect  tips  under  ad- 
versity was  plain.  It  could  not  be  said 


of  the  prisoner  of  Chillon  and  his  fish- 
pole  as  Saxe  said  of  one,  that 

“ He  ne’er  had  learned  the  art  to  bob 
For  anything  but  eels.” 

Sailing  away  from  the  picturesque  old 
castle  toward  Montreux,  we  were  able, 
when  sufficiently  distant,  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  prisoner  waving  his  thanks 
with  a handkerchief  from  behind  the 
heavy,  inexorable  bars.  From  his  lofty 
perch,  in  our  sympathetic  mood,  he  ap- 
peared quite  romantic  ; yet  no  doubt  he 
was  a rogue. 

But  we  have  done  with  the  subject  of 
tips,  which  are  in  danger  of  losing  some 
of  their  glory.  The  unification  of  Italy 
and  Germany,  the  practical  abolition  of 
passports,  the  sensible  custom-house  re- 
forms, and  the  through-ticket  system  send- 
ing the  tourist  over  his  route  in  express 
trains,  with  a contract  bearing  the  stamp, 
so  melancholy  in  the  eyes  of  a gatherer  of 
perquisites,  all  unite  to  discourage  a sys- 
tem which  could  be  spared  without  regret. 
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for  the  libraries  of  a great  town,  content 
to  fake  their  treasures  on  trust,  on  the 
word  of  tin*  guide-book  to  which  he  pins 
his  own  especial  faith*  Why  should  he 
waste  his  precious  moments  bending  over 
the  original  manuscript  Of  the  ‘‘Inferno/' 
or  Benvenuto  (Vllim’s  hills  for  the  Per- 
seus, or  Galileos  letters  from  his  prison 
tower  at  Arcetri,  or  Ghiberti  s estimate  of 


A FAMOUS  BREVIARY. 

IN  the  multiplicity  of  museums,  church- 
es, and  pict u r« ‘ galleries,  not  to  men- 
tion the  teaser  ’‘.sights*’  that  oppress  and 
overwhelm  the  hurried  traveller  through 
Europe,  even  the  most  conscientious  tour- 
ist, unless  he  chance  to  he  a bibliomani- 
ac, generally  lets  a passing  glance  sodiee 
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the  cost  of  the  “Gates  of  Paradise?” — 
moments  that  might  be  better  spent  in  get- 
ting on  to  the  next  town,  and  continuing 
the  weary  round  prescribed  by  his  Cook 
or  his  Baedeker. 

And  yet,  not  least  among  the  pleasures 
of  a prolonged  sojourn  in  Europe  is  to  be 
reckoned  the  power  of  lingering  some- 
times in  those  rich  dusky  rooms,  poring 
over  the  folios  of  yellow  parchment,  tra- 
cing out  the  beautiful,  clear-cut  letters, 
written  by  a hand  long  since  dust,  or  the 
quaint,  fantastic  ornamentation  of  the  il- 
luminated pages.  Not  least  pleasant  out 
of  a store  of  pleasant  memories  are  those 
of  long  afternoons  spent  in  the  innermost 
recesses  of  dim  old  churches,  where  the 
sacristan,  stirred  into  smiling  active  be- 
nevolence by  the  magic  of  a silver  coin, 
produces  one  by  one  from  their  hiding- 
places  in  dark  carved  oaken  presses,  or 
from  the  mysterious  depths  of  moth-eat- 
en cabinets,  treasures  of  art  worth  a king’s 
ransom.  Nor  are  they  confined  to  one 
church  alone,  or  to  two:  every  church, 
every  library,  every  monastery,  in  the 
Old  World  is  a treasure-house,  wherein 
lie  hidden  away  illuminated  manuscripts, 
missals,  breviaries,  choir-books,  that  would 
make  a collector  and  connoisseur  hold  his 
breath  with  admiration  and  envy. 

And  well  he  might,  for  many  of  them 
are  of  rare  and  wonderful  beauty.  The 
foremost  artists  in  the  world  have  not 
disdained  to  employ  their  leisure  in  their 
adornment;  art-loving  kings  have  made 
it  a pleasant  refuge  from  the  cares  of 
state,  or  a solace  for  the  hours  of  captiv- 
ity; obscure  monks  in  remote  convents 
have  toiled  year  by  year  with  a marvel- 
lous patience,  laying  one  delicate  liair- 
stroke  upon  another,  careless  of  their 
own  fame,  intent  only  on  praising  God 
and  exalting  His  saints  by  the  dedication 
to  Him  of  their  whole  powers  of  brain 
and  hand. 

Chief  among  these  treasures  of  art  is 
the  Breviary  cherished  in  the  old  palace 
of  the  doges  at  Venice  as  a veritable  pearl 
of  price.  Placed  under  glass,  it  is  open 
at  one  page,  and  every  week  the  leaf  is 
turned,  so  that  if  the  art  student  has  one 
hundred  and  ten  weeks  to  spare  for  Ven- 
ice, he  may  hope  in  that  time  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  all  the  minia- 
tures. Even  this  is  much  more  than  was 
once  permitted  to  the  public.  The  old 
custodians  of  San  Marco  cherished  the 
Breviary  as  the  very  apple  of  the  eye.  and 


it  was  considered  a worthy  entertainment 
for  kings  and  foreign  potentates  to  turn 
the  leaves  and  inspect  the  pictures  of  this 
priceless  manuscript.  No  one  of  less  im- 
portance than  a king  or  a foreign  guest 
whom  the  republic  delighted  to  honor 
was  permitted  so  much  as  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  cover ; so  that  for  years  it 
remained  a hidden  treasure,  almost  lost 
out  of  the  memory  of  man,  or  mentioned 
now  and  then  by  some  fortunate  lover  of 
art  to  whom  a fleeting  glimpse  had  been 
accorded,  it  acquired  a fabulous  splendor, 
and  was  spoken  of  as  being  covered  with 
gold  enriched  with  precious  gems. 

It  was  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  San 
Marco  by  Domenico  Grimani,  son  of  an 
old  patrician  family  of  Venice,  and  one 
well  known  in  the  history  of  the  republic. 
His  father  was  Antonio  Grimani,  some- 
time Doge  of  Venice,  who  was  the  son  of 
Marino  Grimani  and  Caterina  Loredano 
his  wife. 

Domenico  was  born  in  1461,  and  was 
trained  in  the  study  of  philosophy  by 
Francesco  Securo  da  Nardo,  of  the  order 
of  preaching  friars.  He  had  for  friend 
and  fellow-pupil  Antonio  Pizzamano,  aft- 
erward Bishop  of  Fettre,  and  together 
they  went  in  early  life  to  Florence,  where 
they  joined  the  band  of  philosophers  of 
which  Politian  and  Pico  della  Mirandola 
were  the  leaders. 

Here  Grimani  remained,  discussing  ab- 
struse questions  or  composing  elegant  Lat- 
in verses  with  his  philosophic  friends,  un- 
til he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Emperor 
Frederick  III.  on  his  entrance  into  Italy. 
He  afterward  entered  the  Church,  and  re- 
ceived a cardinal’s  hat  in  1493.  In  1498 
he  was  appointed  Patriarch  of  Aquila — a 
dignity  which  he  resigned  toward  the  end 
of  his  life  in  favor  of  his  nephew,  Marino 
Grimani.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1523,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-two. 

He  was  a man  of  learning  and  culture, 
as  is  proved  by  the  many  profound  scien- 
tific works  which  he  published,  as  well  as 
by  his  numerous  letters  to  Erasmus,  Sa- 
bellico,  and  other  distinguished  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  not  more  remarkable 
for  his  excellent  administration  of  his  ec- 
clesiastical offices  than  for  the  filial  devo- 
tion which  he  displayed.  His  father,  An- 
tonio Grimani,  having  been  deprived  of 
his  military  command  and  imprisoned, 
Domenico,  then  a cardinal,  went  to  his 
prison,  and  tenderly  embracing  him,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  declared  his  intention  of 
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lands.  His  generous  disposition  being 
known,  poets  dedicated  their  works  to 
him,  sculptors  and  painters  sent  to  him 
the  products  of  their  chisel  and  pencil 
His  library  was  stored  with  rare  manu 
scripts  in  all  languages— Italian.  Tallin. 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Chaldean.  Armenian. 
His  palace  was  hung  with  rich  tapestries, 
the  old  Venetian  arazzi , with  embroid- 
eries of  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with 


sharing  his  captivity.  When  his  father 
fted  to  Rome,  he  followed  him,  and  liy  his 
unremitting  exertions  softened  the  hard- 
ships of  his  exile,  and  restored  him  to  the 
favor  of  the  Pope.  He  was  well  known 
to  ius  contemporaries  as  a liberal  patron 
of  art.  ami  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  an- 
iwjuitiest,  and  he  seemed  to  possess  a mag- 
netic influence  for  attracting  to  himself 
the  chief  treasures  of  his  own  and  other 
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That  more  than  one  hand  was  employed 
in  its  adornment  is  sufficiently  evident, 
for  while  some  of  the  miniatures  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a-  nobleness  of  design  and 
finish  of  execution  worthy  of  the  pencil 
of  Memling,  others*  are  feeble  and  con- 
fused, and  a few,  from  their  weakness, 
seem  scarcely  worthy  a place 


The  Breviary  consists  of  831  leaves  of 
very  line  white  parchment,  on  which  are 
written  the  Psalms,  the  Lessons,  the  Ru- 
bric, the  Offices  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Saints,  the  Service  for  t he  Dead,  etc.  The 
margin  of  each  one  of  these  leaves  is  en- 
riched by  exquisite  illuminations  of  every 
variety — arabesques  of  gold  and  silver  and 
various  colors,  amidst  which  are 
placed  flowers  and  fruits  of  all 
kinds:  every  sortof  creator*  tliat 
p||ry  J creeps  on  land,- or  flies  m the  air, 
or  swims  in  the  sea  : y bell; flsh, 
insects,  birds.  ’and  beasts;  fairies, 
genii-,  and  fabulous  moiisters : 
charming  little  landscapes;  rep  re* 
mentations  of  men  and  costumes  of 
various  nations;  scenes  of  life  in 
[MB;  town  and  cv.mtUrv  < in  palace 'and 
|H  collage  all  on  a minute  scale, 

HI  and  all  painted  in  that  delicate 
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* cock.  under  the  other  a basket  of  eggs ; 

* young  girl  ib  washing  her  hands  at  a 
fountain  in  the  middle  of  a square  in  a 
Dal/k  tillage.  A few  illustrations  will 
suffice  to  give  an  idea  of  the  riches  in- 
fused within  the  covers  of  the  Breviary, 
and  ail  are  jointed  with  a fidelity  to  na- 
ture wonderful  on  so  small  a scale. 


Besides  these  minor  decorations,  there 
are  110  full-page  miniatures  illustrating 
the  seasons,  the  historical  events  of  the 
Bible,  the  festivals  of  the  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs. the  various  offices  of  the  Church,  etc. 
The  first  twenty-four  miniatures  illustrate 
the  seasons,  tvvelv~e  of  these  being  devoted 
to  the  calendar  for  each  month,  ornament- 
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ed  at  the  sides  and  beneath  with  little 
scenes  appropriate  to  the  season.  In  ad- 
dition to  these,  each  month  has  an  appro- 
priate full-page  miniature.  All  of  these 
are  ascribed,  without  exception,  to  Hans 
Memling. 

The  Breviary  opens  with  a representa- 
tion of  life  in  the  month  of  January,  giv- 
ing the  interior  of  a rich  man’s  house.  The 
master  of  the  house  is  seated  at  the  dinner 
table,  under  a light  green  canopy,  his  ma- 
jor-domo and  his  numerous  servants  in 
obsequious  attendance  upon  his  slightest 
wish.  He  wears  a furred  robe,  and  a cap 
edged  with  fur,  with  a jewel  in  front.  His 
manners  have  evidently  not  kept  pace  with 
the  sumptuousness  of  his  appointments, 
for  he  is  on  the  point  of  conveying  a bit 
of  the  turkey  on  his  plate  to  his  mouth 
with  his  fingers.  His  table  is  furnished 
with  gold  plate,  with  goblets  of  gold  and 
crystal,  and  everything  about  him  indi- 
cates the  lord  of  the  manor  or  of  the  cas- 
tle, accustomed  to  splendor  and  to  com- 
mand. An  attendant  in  the  foreground 
is  cutting  a piece  of  bread  from  a loaf  to 
give  to  an  eagerly  expectant  dog ; another 
is  playing  with  a falcon  on  his  wrist.  In 
the  background  a servant  is  bringing  in 
another  dish  for  his  master’s  table. 

April  gives  us  a marriage  procession,  in 
which  a man  of  mature  age  is  taking 
home  his  young  bride.  They  are  follow- 
ed by  a suite  of  bridemaids  and  “best 
men,”  and  are  met  on  the  way  by  a min- 
strel or  jester  in  party-colored  garments, 
who  is  entertaining  them  with  a wedding 
song,  given  with  many  gestures  and  gri- 
maces. The  bride  and  her  maidens  wear 
the  queer  horned  head-dresses  fashionable 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  trees  are 
just  tossing  out  their  first  feathery  blos- 
soms, and  flowers  dot  the  grass  of  the 
meadows  through  which  the  bridal  pro- 
cession passes.  In  the  border  a shepherd 
is  leading  forth  his  flock  of  sheep  and 
goats  to  browse  on  the  hills. 

In  September  the  heat  of  summer  lias 
reached  its  climax,  and  has  ripened  the 
purple  and  amber  grapes,  and  the  rich 
mellow  light  is  shining  over  the  vineyards 
belonging  to  some  great  lord,  as  the  sturdy 
peasants  and  the  white-capped  paysannes 
are  painfully  stooping  to  gather  the  rich 
clusters.  A charrette , loaded  with  its 
juicy  freight,  is  slowly  moving  off.  drawn 
by  red  and  white  oxen.  But  the  same  hot 
sun  that  has  ripened  the  golden  and  pur- 
ple fruit  in  the  vineyards,  has  sent  the 


blood  bounding  more  fiercely  through  the 
veins  of  the  master,  who,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  learned  physicians  of 
his  time,  feels  it  as  much  his  duty  to  lose  a 
little  of  the  abounding  tide  in  the  month 
of  September  as  it  is  to  gather  his  rich  har- 
vest into  his  barns  and  store-houses.  So 
we  are  given  a charming  glimpse  of  the 
interior  of  a pharmacy,  whither  he  has 
come  to  give  himself  into  the  hands  of  his 
apothecary,  who  has  bound  up  his  arm, 
and  is  about  to  apply  the  lancet.  Just 
outside  the  apothecary’s  door  a girl  is 
milking  a goat,  perhaps  that  the  master’s 
cure  may  be  completed  by  the  wTarm 
draught,  as  it  is  another  of  his  doctor’s 
maxims  that  goat’s  milk  is  wholesome  in 
the  month  of  September. 

After  the  calendar  come  the  offices  of 
the  Church.  As  it  would  be  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  to  describe  in  detail 
all  the  miniatures,  only  a few  will  be  se- 
lected which  are  especially  worthy  of 
mention. 

In  Advent  a miniature  attributed  to 
Memling  represents  David  seeing  the  Vir- 
gin and  Child  in  a vision  “coming  as  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.”  The  king  is  dress- 
ed with  great  richness  in  a long  robe  of 
crimson  velvet,  heavily  embroidered  with 
gold,  edged  with  ermine,  and  with  a col- 
lar of  the  same  fur,  over  which  is  a neck- 
lace of  gold.  He  is  kneeling  and  adoring 
the  apparition,  and,  swinging  his  censer, 
he  sends  up  a song  of  praise.  Bathsheba, 
by  his  side,  in  a costume  that  Mary  of 
Burgundy  might  have  worn,  lifts  her 
lovely  face  with  a rapt  expression  of  de- 
votion, and  joins  in  the  psalm  of  the  king. 
One  of  her  maidens  stands  behind  her, 
with  downcast  eyes,  and  two  men  of  the 
court,  with  faces  full  of  character,  stand 
near,  but  turned  awajr  from  the  heavenly 
vision.  At  the  left  two  men-at-arms  are 
gazing  upward  with  stupid  wonder. 

Among  the  pictures  particularly  wor- 
thy of  note  may  be  mentioned  Memling’s 
* ‘ Queen  of  Sheba  Presenting  her  Offerings 
to  Solomon,”  full  of  grace  and  delicate 
beauty,  “The  Circumcision,”  “ Joseph  Re* 
ceiving  his  Brethren,”  “ The  Angel  De- 
livering St.  Peter  from  Prison,”  “The 
Trinity,”  and  “The  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion of  the  Virgin” — the  last  two  exceed- 
ingly fine. 

Many  of  these  pictures  are  surrounded 
by  borders,  on  which  the  artist  has  ex- 
hausted his  ingenuity  in  portraying  with 
a wonderful  delicacy  and  skill  flowers, 
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fruits,  shells,  insects*  butterflies,  birds, 
caterpillars,  etc/ 

Oil  a ground  of  rose-color  or  pale  blue, 
lilies,  wild  roses,  columbines,  sweet-peas, 
pansies,  daisies,  honey  suckles,  and  many 
other  blossoms  are  dropped  about,  with  a 
dainty  grace,  m if  just  broken  from  their 
stems  and  thrown  carelessly  down,  or  are 
fastened  to  the  paper  with  pins  carefully 


bent  in  and  out.  Over  these,  brill  iant- 
hued  butterflies  are  hovering,  caterpillars 
and  lueasuriug  worms  wind  in  and  out 
among  them,  bright-pl u rnaged  birds  are 
pecking  at  the  flowers’  hearts.  or  snails 
slowly  drag  themselves  along* 

For  the  full  appreciation  of  these  beau- 
ties it  is  necessary  to  have  before  the  eyes 
Hie  hriliiancv'  and  vet  wonderful  softness 
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and  blending  of  the  colors,  the  fidelity  to 
nature,  the  graceful  disposition  of  the 
flowers  and  insects,  and  above  all,  the  mi- 
nuteness of  every  patient  stroke.  Though 
only  minor  decorations,  they  are  absolute- 
ly perfect  in  every  smallest  detail. 

When  we  get  among  the  offices  for  the 
saints,  the  Breviary  becomes  a perfect 
treasure-house  of  old  legends.  The  much- 
tempted  St.  Anthony  is  surrounded  by  all 
the  various  monsters  that  never  ceased  to 
torment  him  throughout  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage. Winged  demons  are  clawing 
about  his  head,  giving  a distressed  look 
to  the  mild  countenance  of  the  venerable 
saint.  Below,  in  the  border,  the  demons 
appear  in  the  form  of  wolves  and  lions, 
striving  to  terrify  him  from  the  path  of 
holiness. 

St.  George  on  a white  horse  is  thrusting 
his  spear  into  the  dragon’s  mouth,  while 
the  Princess  Cleodolinda,  kneeling  on  one 
side,  with  arms  thrown  up,  looks  on  with 
an  expression  of  anxiety  and  distress  on 
her  countenance.  St.  James  Major  is  gal- 
lantly charging,  at  the  head  of  the  Span- 
ish army,  against  their  enemies  the  Moors. 
The  beautiful  old  legend  of  St.  Christo- 
pher has  an  appropriate  illustration  by 
Memling. 

The  office  of  St.  Martha,  sister  of  Laz- 
arus, has  a charming  illustration  of  the 
saint,  who  was  “cumbered  with  much 
serving.”  A graceful  figure  in  a neat 
and  dainty  kitchen,  she  holds  a skillet  in 
one  hand,  while  in  the  other  she  has  a 
book,  on  which  she  is  very  intent— wheth- 
er a cookery  book  or  a book  of  devotion 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate.  The  kettle 
boils  merrily  over  the  fire  ; the  bright 
dishes  are  ranged  against  the  wall ; a cat 
is  playing  on  the  floor.  The  hearth  is 
clean  and  well  brushed,  and  the  open  door 
of  the  kitchen  shows  another  room  beyond, 
equally  pleasant.  St.  Martha  has  certain- 
ly served  to  some  purpose,  for  her  own 
dress  and  person  are  as  daintily  attractive 
as  the  kitchen  which  is  her  kingdom. 

To  Memling  is  also  ascribed  the  charm- 
ing miniature  appropriated  to  the  office  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Snow.  A Roman  patri- 
cian of  great  wealth,  wishing  to  employ 
his  vast  possessions  to  the  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  had  a vision,  in  which  the  Virgin 
appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  to  build  a 
church  in  her  honor  on  Mount  Esquiline, 
in  the  place  where  he  should  find  the  plan 
of  the  temple  traced  out  in  snow  fallen 
from  heaven  in  the  height  of  summer. 


The  patrician  went  to  the  place  indicated, 
accompanied  by  a procession  of  priests, 
and  found  the  plan  of  the  building,  as  he 
had  seen  it  in  his  vision,  traced  out  by  a 
light  fall  of  snow.  The  church  thus  built, 
and  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow, 
is  now  known  as  Santa  Maria  Maggiore, 
one  of  Rome's  great  basilicas. 

In  the  miniature  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow 
is  a fragile,  delicate  figure,  more  ethereal 
than  the  Madonnas  of  Flemish  painters 
are  apt  to  be.  She  is  clothed  in  a robe  of 
pale  blue,  bordered  with  gold,  and  holds 
the  Holy  Child  in  her  arms.  She  is  seat- 
ed in  the  midst  of  a meadow  dotted  with 
flowers,  while  in  the  distance  may  be  seen 
the  i>rocession  of  priests  pausing  in  the 
midst  of  the  snow. 

St.  Jerome,  in  his  solitude,  intent  on  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  is  a striking  fig- 
ure, by  Memling.  Though  worn  to  ema- 
ciation by  his  fasting,  he  wears  an  air  of 
lofty  dignity.  His  dress  is  rich  in  color 
and  texture,  and  at  his  feet  lies  the  red 
hat  of  a cardinal. 

The  office  of  St.  Luke,  the  “beloved 
physician”  and  legendary  artist,  is  the  oc- 
casion of  another  of  Memling’s  charming 
miniatures.  He  is  seated  at  his  easel 
painting  a picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  the 
ox,  his  attribute,  behind  his  chair.  The 
border  of  this  picture  is  especially  beauti- 
ful. The  gauzy  wings  of  the  dragon-fiy 
at  the  bottom  are  marvellously  painted. 

St.  Martin  dividing  his  cloak  with  the 
beggar  makes  a pleasing  illustration,  and 
as  a fitting  pendant  St.  Elizabeth  is  repre- 
sented on  the  next  page  giving  aid  to  Xhe 
poor.  St.  Cecilia,  with  her  harp,  in  a 
flowery  meadow,  and  St.  Catherine  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors  of  Alexandria,  follow. 

A full  page  is  devoted  to  the  calm, 
strong  figure  of  St.  Barbara,  who  is  seated 
on  the  ground  reading.  Her  face  is  beau- 
tiful, her  attitude  graceful  and  noble.  In 
the  background  her  martyrdom  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  place  near  the  tower  with 
which  she  is  always  associated. 

Though  there  are  many  more  pictures  in 
the  book,  they  are  inferior  to  this,  and  St. 
Barbara  makes  a fitting  close  to  so  beau- 
tiful and  noble  a collection.  When  we 
have  made  ourselves  familiar  with  the 
contents  of  the  Breviary,  we  can  no  lon- 
ger wonder  that  its  guardians  look  at  it  as 
a priceless  treasure,  and  are  like  dragons 
to  those  who  would  grasp  with  profane 
hand  at  their  “apples  of  gold  in  pictures 
of  silver." 
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common  men;  but  in  Alexandria  he  is 
dismounted  and  afoot— a townsman  and 
neighbor. 

The  town  and  Washington  came  to- 
gether into  active  life;  for  it  was  just  a-s 
he  grew  from  childhood  into  youth,  a! 
his  brother's  home.  Mount  Vernon*  that 
the  neighboring  hamlet  of  Bel  haven  grew 
into  tlie  town  of  Alexandria.  Bollutveu 
was  a tobacco  warehouse  ami  some  log 
huts  on  the  southern  part  of  a patent 
owned  by  the  givat-grandebildren  of  one 


rpHE  pilgrim  who  leaves  the  nation’s 
1 capital  U>  visit  the  grave  of  Washing 
um  arrives,  midway  to  Mount  Vernon,  at 
the  qqiet  town  of  Alexandria.  There  he 
may  find,  if  lie  will  but  blow  aside  the  dust 
»>?  * century.  fish  -prints  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  that  tell  of  his  ways  as  he  moved 
round  about  lume.  Elsewhere  the  great 
chief  is  on  horseback,  or  sits  high  in  some 
chair  of  state,  lofty  and  removed  from 
V LX-  — Xa  35T.-23 
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John  Alexander,  who  in  1669  paid  six 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  for  nine  miles 
of  river-shore  nearly  opposite  what  is  now 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Just  after  this 
purchase,  Washington's  great-grandfather 
had  led  from  the  settled  lands  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Potomac  a troop  of  militia 
to  punish  the  Dogne  Indians  for  the  mur- 
der of  Robert  Hen,  a herdsman,  near  what 
is  now  Mount  Vernon.  He  became  en- 
raptured with  these  magnificent  hills,  and 
soon  included  them  in  a patent  of  seven 
thousand  acres.  Over  sixty  years  after- 
ward this  tract  descended  to  Lawrence 
Washington,  George's  elder  brother,  who 
married  a daughter  of  Colonel  William 
Fairfax,  of  Belvoir,  the  county  lieutenant, 
and  became  neighbor  to  his  father-in-law 
by  settling  at  Mount  Vernon.  Hither 
came  young  George  Washington,  fresh 
from  school.  Having  failed  to  be  a mid- 
shipman, he  was  becoming  a land  survey- 
or— a profession  not  so  opposite  as  might 
seem;  for  in  mathematical  methods  the 
pursuits  are  identical,  and  the  survey  of  a 
wild  country  is,  in  peril  and  adventure, 
not  unlike  a voyage  at  sea.  Into  Belha- 
ven  young  George  Washington  rode  ev- 
ery day.  Tradition  says  that  he  came  ten 
times  during  one  week,  each  time  upon  a 
different  horse,  every  one  an  animal  that 
would  have  delighted  General  Grant.  In 
those  days  the  fine  rider  of  a fine  horse 
readily  won  his  way  to  the  popular  heart. 
The  lad  had  borrowed  in  turn  all  the  best 
horses  of  the  country-side,  and  he  man- 
aged each  with  such  skill  and  grace  that 
thereafter  his  future  was  made  in  the 
village. 

The  family  circle  at  Belvoir  and  Mount 
Vernon  included,  besides  the  visitor,  Lord 
Fairfax,  Baron  of  Cameron,  Colonel  Will- 
iam Fairfax,  his  son  George  William 
Fairfax,  his  sons-in-law  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington and  John  Carlyle,  and  William 
Ramsay,  a cousin  of  the  Washingtons. 
These  gentlemen  united  with  the  Alexan- 
ders, who  owned  the  Belhaven  land,  and 
some  village  traders,  and  established  a 
town  at  Belhaven  warehouse,  designed  as 
a practical  matter  to  make  money,  and  as 
a matter  of  taste  to  honor  at  the  same  time 
the  royal  family  of  England  and  the  Fair- 
fax family  of  America.  The  new  town 
took  shape  with  its  streets  at  right  an- 
gles. One  centre  street,  Cameron,  flanked 
south  by  King.  Prince,  and  Duke  streets, 
and  north  by  Queen,  Princess,  and  Duch- 
ess streets,  and  these  streets  crossed  by 


another  centre  street,  Fairfax,  flanked  by 
Royal  Street  on  one  side  and  the  river  on 
the  other.  Anxious  as  the  young  sur- 
veyor George  Washington  was  to  per- 
fect himself  in  his  art,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  this  plan  was  made  by  his 
relatives  and  friends  without  his  famil- 
iarity. 

The  lots  of  the  new  town  were  sold  on 
the  13th  of  July,  1749.  Among  the  pur- 
chasers were  Lawrence  Washington,  John 
Carlyle,  Adam  Stephen,  afterward  a sub- 
altern under  Braddock,  and  one  of  Wash- 
ington’s generals  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  and  John  Champe,  father  of  Ser- 
geant-major Champe,  of  Lee’s  legion,  who 
feigned  desertion  in  the  hope  of  capturing 
the  traitor  Arnold.  The  bids  were  made 
in  Spanish  pistoles.  The  lots,  one-quar- 
ter acre  each,  sold  at  from  $15  to  $250 
each.  Young  W ashington  had  no  money 
to  spare  to  buy  town  lots ; but  he  owned 
some  land  opposite  Fredericksburg,  and 
was  already  earning  a doubloon  a day  by 
surveying  the  wild  lands  of  Lord  Fairfax. 
Almost  as  soon  as  this  survey  was  com- 
pleted, he  was  commissioned  major  in  the 
Colonial  militia,  and  appointed  adjutant 
of  the  frontier  district,  with  head-quar- 
ters at  Alexandria.  From  this  centre  he 
organized  the  militia  of  the  frontier  coun- 
ties, selected  drill-masters  for  the  officers, 
attended  and  regulated  musters,  and  on 
this  limited  field  first  developed  that  mas- 
tery of  detail  and  talent  for  organization 
which,  twenty-five  years  later,  organized 
on  Boston  heights  a crude  militia  into  a 
Continental  army.  There  lingers  yet  in 
the  traditions  of  the  town  the  dim  figure 
of  a tall,  wiry,  sunburned  young  man,  al- 
ways on  horseback,  of  “ bitter”  will,  and 
yet  of  great  popularity;  not  a personal 
magnetism  that  attracted  individual  men, 
but  a dominating  power  that  won  men  in 
mass  by  giving  every  one  assurance  of 
safety  under  his  lead. 

He  took,  it  is  said,  much  interest  in  the 
wells  then  being  dug,  and  predicted  that 
mines  of  iron  would  be  found  near  the 
town — a prediction  never  verified. 

The  new  town  attracted  a number  of 
Scotch  merchants,  and  grew  apace.  In 
the  tide  came  many  of  the  soldiers  of 
Royal  Charlie,  who  had  been  overborne 
when  “the  clans  of  Culloden  were  scat* 
tered  in  flight.”  Washington  found  some 
of  these  immigrants  most  useful  in  shap- 
ing into  service  the  colonial  rangers  and 
militia  of  the  frontier;  and  when  he  re- 
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indifferent  flannel,”  of  which  Washing- 
ton complained,  may  well  stand  as  an  ear- 
ly definition  of  modern  “shoddy.”  Pro- 
visions were  abundant,  but  store-houses 
few,  and  he  advised  that  the  overplus  be 
sent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  exchanged 
for  rum,  which  could  be  re-exchanged  for 
military  equipments  and  clothing. 

While  Washington  rested,  awaiting  or- 
ders, in  Alexandria,  after  this  campaign, 
an  election  for  a Fairfax  County  delegate 
to  the  House  of  Burgesses  took  place.  Of 
course  Washington  supported  his  friend 
George  William  Fairfax.  The  opposing 
candidate  was  Colonel  Elzey.  How  Wash- 
ington's partisanship  led  to  an  encounter 
with  wiry  little  Payne,  who  knocked  him 
down  on  the  market  square ; how  an  elec- 
tion riot  was  imminent;  how  the  troops 
rushed  from  their  barracks  in  the  court- 
house, and  might  have  furnished  an  early 
example  of  the  necessity  or  of  the  danger 
of  “ troops  at  the  polls,”  had  not  Wash- 
ington calmed  them;  how  he  did  not 
challenge  Colonel  Payne,  as  expected,  but 
invited  the  colonel  to  take  a glass  of  wine 
with  him — a proceeding  which,  if  the  wine 
then  was  as  full  of  drugs  as  it  is  now,  was 
far  more  dangerous  to  both  parties  than 
the  ordinary  duel — all  this  has  been  told 
by  that  delightful  gossip  Parson  Weems. 
Washington  was  not  then  twenty-three, 
and  his  conduct  in  this  matter  shows  how 
solid  was  the  nobility  of  his  character. 
When  he  declined  a resort  to  the  “ code" 
lie  was  still  under  the  cloud  of  having 
surrendered  Fort  Necessity,  his  reputa- 
tion was  suffering  unfavorable  comment 
from  the  only  newspaper  in  the  colony, 
and  forces  like  those  which  in  the  Con- 
way-Gates  cabal  subsequently  sought  to 
ruin  him  were  at  work.  That,  under 
these  surroundings,  he  did  not — that  he 
never  did,  at  any  period  of  his  life — 
deem  such  a resort  necessary,  ought  long 
ago  to  have  banished  this  remnant  of 
barbarism  from  the  customs  of  his  native 
State. 

The  cabals  against  him  were  success- 
ful. Soon  news  came  that  filled  the 
town  with  rage.  Sixteen  uew  companies 
were  to  be  raised,  but  the  regimental  or- 
ganization was  to  be  abolished,  and  Col- 
onel Washington  would  be  compelled  to 
go  down  to  a captain's  rank,  and  serve 
perhaps  under  his  own  subalterns.  Tra- 
ditions of  the  indignation  of  the  town  are 
still  current.  The  first  strands  of  loyalty 
snapped.  Washington,  who  had  spent 


many  days,  as  he  expressed  it,  “slaving 
dangerously  for  a shadow  of  pay  through 
rocks,  woods,  and  mountains,”  resigned 
at  once,  and  when  he  was  urged  to  con- 
tinue in  service  with  his  full  commission, 
he  replied,  sharply,  “ If  you  think  me 
capable  of  holding  a commission  which 
has  neither  rank  nor  emolument,  you 
must  believe  me  more  empty  than  the 
commission  itself.”  This  was  probably 
the  most  trying  period  of  Washington's 
life. 

Braddock  brought  Washington  from  re- 
tirement. By  tendering  him  a position  as 
aide-de-camp,  all  questions  of  rank  were 
waived.  On  the  3d  of  April,  1755,  Com- 
modore Keppel's  frigates,  the  Nightin- 
gale and  the  Sea-Horse , with  sixteen 
transports,  landed  the  Forty-fourth  and 
Forty-eighth  British  regiments  at  Alex- 
andria. Both  regiments  wore  the  red 
coats  that  afterward  became  so  hateful  to 
American  eyes,  but  the  facings  of  the 
Forty-fourth  were  yellow,  and  those  of 
the  Forty -eighth  buff.  Spoil  toons  were 
carried  as  well  as  swords  by  the  minor 
officers ; but  Braddock  directed  that  these 
antique  weapons  be  left  behind  in  store  at 
Alexandria,  and  muskets  taken  instead. 
The  spontoons  remained  in  town,  and 
were  carried  instead  of  billies  by  the  town 
watchmen  until  the  summer  of  1861,  when 
the  provost  guard  of  a Michigan  regiment 
ordered  the  watchmen  to  go  home  and 
watch  no  more  until  the  Union  should 
be  restored.  Again  were  the  spontoons 
superseded  by  muskets,  and  they  have 
never  come  into  use  since.  Washington 
was  ill  of  chills  and  fever  when  Brad- 
dock  reached  Alexandria.  He  sent  his 
“compliments  and  excuses,”  and  Brad- 
dock, in  reply,  regretted  his  illness,  and 
gave  him  liberty  to  join  the  expedition 
whenever  his  convenience  permitted.  He 
did  not  join  until  some  weeks  afterward. 
As  soon  as  Braddock  arrived  he  accepted 
the  hospitalities  of  Colonel  John  Carlyle, 
and  made  head-quarters  at  Carlyle's  house, 
built  two  years  before  of  Portland  stone 
brought  from  the  Isle  of  Wight  by  ves- 
sels coming  to  Alexandria  for  tobacco,  just 
as  General  Butler  has  recently  built  his 
mansion  on  Capitol  Hill  of  stone  brought 
as  ballast  from  New  England  by  vessels 
coming  for  coal. 

The  half-built  town  became  for  a while 
the  metropolis  of  the  British  empire  in 
America.  Soldiers  and  statesmen  flocked 
iu  ; expresses  came  and  went ; artisans  were 
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die.  of  Virginia,  and  Sharpe,  of  Mary- 
land. 

On  the  14th  of  April.  1755,  tlie  Congress 
of  Alexandria  opened  in  the  stone  man- 
sion. At  the  court-house  and  market  op 
posite,  the  colonists  -were  making  ready  to 
sited  their  blood  for  the  crown.  Behind 
it  the  Potomac  sparkled  in  the  sun,  and 
from  the  windows  of  their  council-room 
the  Governors  could  see,  far  over  the  shin- 
ing waters,  the  hill  top  now  crowned  by 
the  Capitol.  Commodore  Keppel  assist- 
ed at  the  Congress.  Mr.  Shirley  was  its 
Secretary.  The  Congress  arranged  with 
Braddock  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  It 
did  more.  In  secret  session,  ,kin  confi- 
dence not  to  be  divulged/*  it  Absolved 
that,  “having  found  it  impracticable,  to. 
obtain  in  their  respective  governments 
the  proportion  expected  by  his  Majesty  to- 
ward defraying  the  expenses  of  his  service 
in  North  America,  they  were  unanimous- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  it  should  he  proposed 
to  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  find  out  some 
method  to  compel  them  to  do  it.” 

This  was  the  resolution  of  strangers  in 
Alexandria  in  1755;  but  when  the  policy 
became  public,  the  Alexandrians  met  at 
the  court-house,  which  faced  tlie  stone 


busy;  clerks  and  commissaries  hurried; 
teamsters  shouted  ; soldiers  rejoiced  in  un- 
limited tobacco,  and  got  drunk  on  super- 
abundant West  Indian  rum,  under  pre- 
tense that  the  water  of  the  town  made 
them  sick;  Horatio  Gates  came  to  tender 
two  New  York  companies;  Richard  Hen- 
ry Lee  led  a county  troop:  Hugh  Mercer, 
one  of  Royal  Charlie's  surgeons,  with 
Fmlcncksbiirg  volunteei's;  Andrew  Lew- 
is, from  the  wilderness,  with  a retin  vie  of 
Indians  and  half-breeds  ; Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. deputy  postmaster,  to  give  mail  facili- 
ties to  the  army;  Daniel  Morgan,  with  his 
wagon,  from  OeofKjuan,  eager  to  turn  a 
penny  as  teamster;  Gage,  one  of  Brad 
d^k's  lieutenant-colonels:  and  the  fierce 
hu>sa,‘  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  had  fright- 
ened West  Pennsylvania  with  his  threats, 
and  made  a plan  t«>  blow  up  tlie  falls 
of  the  Potomac  that  Braddock  might 
have  water  transportation  to  the  mount- 
aim*-— all  these  and  many  more  were 
there 

Scarcely  notable  were  these,  for  royal 
tcMrernurs  came  in  state  to  hold  confer 
ence  with  Braddock.  These  were  Shir- 
ley. of  Massachusetts,  Delancey.  of  New 
York  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  Diriwid- 
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1 < 01  Course  *mt:h  groat  people  ctfuM  ;m>l  turn 

PraddiM*k  s shiy  in  Alexandria  did  noi / market  carts.  Home  tin*  Ih-lharvnilfW 
increase  (nyalty:  IPs  troops  nirkn an letH  often  sat  down  to  a dinner  of  salt  meat 
Mil?  Virginia ' rangws,  in  derision  at  the  uud  jolmuymnke  But.  Wli&ift  Washing1* 
manly  coats  vrlmdr  I^irtwiddie  had  ^lymt  f ton  bkmight  the  wenifhy  \viddvr 
them,  '*  Bobtails.  Hut  u rangers  ride  had  Mourn  Vernon,  a market  cart  uva*  mOr 
no! ^ nd^pimian  nunteOf  load  in  live  veins,  ! *t  raided.  and  device  a e?rek  sent  to  Boh 
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v j.sji  i ^ Th\ry  on  ie£ 


diary  of  iv  hall  in  Alexamlr i%  hi  1700 
wl jt ♦ *^*o  p r>t v t h 1 1 cl  k ^el  i i ^ f h seriteid  m*  tay 
blV^dhths,  &mt  inroad  and  butter  with  te&, 

“ vvhicli  iU)t  distinguish 

trmn  b^Hy^it^r  ^4&tened/T  made  the  bill 
of  .fan?,  and  in  hi*  disgust,  lie  \f rites  it 
do  wp  4*  a /;:e^;id  und-ht!Uvr  hall.1' 

Washington  umil  ]?»><>  held  mV  h*w n 
otlho.,  hut  was  oflehi  active  in  niumWpal 
(S^v^f^:  He  mibseribe.d  to/lbv 
.s'i{|K^tig^i  the  putting:  dmytv  of  the.Htot 
piiKlio  pti  trt  p— 

RmdrJonk  had  brdt^ht  tie  ^ugrge^teil 

jn  the  mark.M.  arrange* 
imm?*,.  and  m 1 7UA  insisted  upon  the  ..mod- 
em  way  *d  vdlom  i/ntifi  by  we^t.  'He 
fl^Ol  Fifiy #ieht  pgftimis  to  the  bhsheJ  is. 
the  tmmkrd  of  wheat.  .arid  V/mW 

denrtmhM.i'  that  all  the ‘weights  and 
of th£v  deuler^ih^itld  iit  testod 
h>  tile  RhihdanV^  h^ou^ht  from  Umidon  in 
1 743*&rwt  us  the  mar' 

bet  standards  of  t Im  f<n,vm 

On  fhy  t8tH  of sl^#MuT^f,/3t7^i  Cnlonvi 
W.a^ldng.Um  ,4kH'Jdn t m u hiejhber  of  Jim 
UtWtt  rnnuril.  The  mmrd  avails: 

"fire  IrywyA  ^yupjp^ji  .1  jrnnr^  iu 

thw  I^nraVihVj.  .UiflfraH!.  0.  -M  SUU'  U^Ol-. 

.iro$i$v , a$ 

fer'hie  i»>u-ii'iii'<iK‘C..)i.f.‘  '' 

The  neTV  trv^tefr  ho^irat  himself  motf*  with 
iwf'ivst  «pemSdiis  outVuh'  the  ep'^ge%-|lK« ill 
b^tegisilti vc  inea^h^  ^tfhih  for  ihr 


TeeonM>o<>k;  show*  .no  rmvUOn  tnadn  by 
him,  and  as  the  yeas  and  tears  ar*>  nor  ;v 
eorded , lii&  .V-yrtes  will  never  fe  known. 

Wuslim^lnh  bought  at  a •*  tow  n 
in  lTb'h  t wo  corner  lots  oh  Pitt  Btvehb— 
one  on  Prince  arid  the  liar  on  (Vumraw 
Street 


Tie  gave  iSCvfdr  the  former/ and 
m 17^0  w") us  receiving*  $3bh  per  an m inn 
gyomnhmit  from  it  Upon  the  latter  he 
thrill.  his  town  blhee.  where  Ire  transacted 
fcls  business  and  mot  his  fnendK  It  was 
v_-  town  1 "an hex' • ■ to  Mount  ’Vernon . When 
Itririnmro  \va*  making  his  raids  on  the 
Washington  building 

ah  addition,  atiti  remoriiig  the  family 
fifyn  M<uua  Verb  on  fo  iul.ria ; but 

lilts  Was  never  donfv  The  boh  so  stood 
flum  j imti  1;'  shortly  laeforV  the  laic  W-jir, 

Wash i ne*t* m>,  rel igii.m  was.  >>f  a kind 
that  did  g<K*d  0'/  hi-  .nyit^dVar;  He  wai^ 
V.  v,  ryiiKin  * »!  (h‘-  P5^t^h  whh*h  iin  lhfbHl 
AivJtandr-v. elnd y:'vn  Uhnsl  Uinnvlj  built 
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Ae&demy in  the  town  of  A.ley_ 
'xwhiii  i pve  \u  {fast  $4<iW. 
or.  in  other  words,  tv;eui  \ <•* 
Iheshait:**;  wi)icli  t hold  iii  lit e 
Bank'  Aheicamitha.'  toward 
the  support  of  a live  'ml 
Tbf  .iv;af ferny  afterward 
mhoob 


:yj  ■ tr^n^t;rod  to 

uiijvn;j\me  lid.  titjd 
?V"  •«*  now  the  head  of  the  t dv 

-/  pahhe  * school  ^ysteiii,  imdeV 
P ■-*?$■■  the  idle  of  the  WitsJ-iMeion 
iSdiOof  P'X'Pf 

:*::r :-  th*  rlpse  pf  ' 1 7C7  JpjfS 

Clivwl  Uu-  nmst  notable  emir 
iiinl  trial  that  has  ever  -l^k^ 
playeih  tire  town.  A nifeW 
of  tuppro  slaves,  booming.  m~. 
eeftspd  against  their  mvryeeiy.  poisoned 
tin.  Ui.  Ei"ht  of  were  i>  no 

Yieiedl  Hiul  far)?  in  17&S  they  Store  hunt! 
iu  dmitis  in  flit4.  oUl  tWffK  not  far  Troui 
when*  Christ  tlmreh  jw . jtfninfa  ' The 
emiking-Mf  Urn yrihhet^  tnixi  <Lp  nolle  pud 
ejkpttk :*!#f ; ihF ihatei*  as'  Hie  bodies  pwiipfi 
to  and  fro  m the  win bf-nijgfrt  vrifplli  lchi£ 
Rn^t^d  in  f i i>>  ,ti>id fthtyiK  **r  iFip  ttov r* 
tale  nf  hormr  ifob  by  Die  big  wood  lime 
of  after  WUIHUW  old  gossips  told  to  half 
nwnxohr$  in  flic  eld  inner 
Af  fer  life  l^odies  Lad  jinxi**  soiw* 
time  they  were  dnr.Vpitated'  * Un  bead* 


that  duruiii  their  ;ne:<ioe/H  the  doors 
should  he  "kept  in!k?yked /mi barrel  I - and 
unbolted  ‘ The  lir.M  Method »st  elnmdi 
was  .u^nThift  sOt  the  river  Five  i t 

.1 7Z$  Bpl  1 (nve>i  h utd  w sehhol,  ami  ixi  173  a 

si  huoi  liouse  Was  Imilt  by  lottery  hi  the 
rmi  rliet  si  jupre.  After  the  Re  volution  the 
'school,  was  ran mmi  to  a new  neadeuiy 
hmldiuo  near  the  corner*  of  Yv  hshmaimi 
a n d W i)l fa  .si  reels.  Wash! t t£f  nil  a U lied  a 
free  depariinent  fur  the  smw  of  wid. 
hwss*  til  the  iieadpoiv,  uml  during  Ins  hte 
prtlfl  £50  per  annum  in  its  *nppnrt.  Iu 
1ms  will  he  made  tie.  bmmial  hm  perp-do-il 
by  'this  provision  :■  ‘ l T o the  trustees  of  the 
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wMsm 
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to  the  chimneys  of  the  court-house  and 
the  jail.  Long*  the  ghastly  skulls  re- 
mained there.  At  first  the  crows  pecked 
at  them,  and  theu  the  martins  came  and 


ncntal  Congress  in  1775,  lie  bought  from 
one  Gibbs  a small  fourth-class  engine  for 
£80  i0.s\,  and  just  before  he  set  out  for  Bos- 
ton heights  to  become  commander- in  cl  vie  f 


built  their  nests  within.  The  punish* 
menr  was  noised  abroad,  and  attracted 
f.*  -wsp&per  mention  ir*  London. 

In  1774.  the  Friendship  Fire  Company, 
which  still  exists, 


he  dispatched  Hits  little  engine  to  the 
Friendship  Company,  Wheu  in  Alexan 
dria  during  his  younger  days  he  always 
attended  ut  fires,  and  assisted  to  extin- 
guish them.  In  tine  last  year  of  his  life  a 
tire  occurred  near  the  market.  He  was 
riding  down  King  Street  followed  by  his 
servant,  also  on  horseback,  ami  he  saw  the 
Friendship  engine  poorly  manned.  Rid 
ing  up  to  a group  of  well-dressed  gentle- 
men near  by.  he  called  out;  ‘Why  are 
you  idle  there,  gentlemen  ? It  is  your 
business  to  lead  in  these  matters,-1  And 
throwing  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  his 


was  organized.  It  at 
first  consisted  of  citizen  s who,  out  of  " mu- 
tual friendship/'  agreed  to  carry, to  every 
fire  ' two  leathern  buckets  and  one  great 
hag  of  oxnabu  rg  or  wider  linnen/'  W ash  - 
ingion  was  made  an  honorary  mem  her, 
and  when  he  went  as  a delegate  to  the 
Congress  of  1774.  at  Philadelphia,  he  ex- 
amined the  fire-engines  in  use  there.  On 
his  return  to  Philadelphia  to  the  Conti- 
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servant,  be  leaped  off  and  seized  the*  brakes, 
followed  b3r  a crowd  that  gave  the  engine 
such  a ‘‘shaking  up”  as  it  never  knew 
afterward. 

From  1754,  when  Washington  was  oust- 
ed of  his  command,  Alexandria  was  never 
thoroughly  loyal.  Brad  dock's  arrogance 
had  excited  hatred,  and  his  inefficiency 
doubt  of  British  power ; and  the  colonists 
thereabouts  had  come  to  believe  that  one 
backwoodsman  was  a match  for  three  red- 
coats. After  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  later 
difficulties,  the  loyalty  of  the  neighbor- 
hood was  confined  to  the  Fairfax  family 
and  the  parsons,  Alexandria's  represent- 
ative in  the  House  of  Burgesses.  George 
Johnson,  bail  seconded  Patrick  Henry's 
resolutions  in  Stamp  Act  days.  The  Fair- 
faxes were  upright  ami  true  men.  Wash- 
ington's esteem  is  their  eulogy.  But  they 
were  unpopular.  George  William  Fair- 
fax left  for  England  in  1773.  ami  Bryan 
Fairfax  became  the  family  leader.  Early 
in  1771  it  was  evident  that  the  crown  was 
resolved  upon  the  coercion  urged  by  Brad- 
dock's  Congress.  At  June  court-  the  town 
ami  county  met  to  prepare  for  peri  1 . That 
meeting  adjourned  until  July  court,  after 


selecting  Washington  as  head  of  a com- 
mittee to  prepare  a platform  on  which  all 
m i gl  i t st  a ml.  Th  e To  ries  stt  w every  t li  in  g 
against  them.  Bryan  Fairfax  wrote, 
“There  is  scarcely  any  in  Alexandria  of 
my  opinion."’  They  urged  delay.  Wash- 
ington still  believed  that  the  Fairfaxes 
would  come  over  to  the  popular  side,  and 
in  Christ  Church  yard,  on  Sunday,  the 
3d  of  July,  he  expressed  a preference  for 
Bryan  Fairfax  as  his  colleague  in  the 
convention  over  Colonel  Broadwater ; 
but  when  the  meeting  came  at  court,  oil 
the  18th  of  July,  all  felt  that  the  time  for 
two  parties  had  gone  by,  as  patriots  were 
all  of  one  mind,  Mr.  Fairfax  did  not  at- 
tend, and  no  heed  was  paid  to  a letter 
which  he  had  written.  George  Washing* 
ton  took  the  chair.  Robert  Harrison  was 
named  secretary.  The  resolutions  were 
read  ami  adopted,  and  so  far  as  Alexan- 
dria could  begin  it,  the  American  Revolu- 
tion was  begun. 

The  resolution#  declared  that  “while 
we  are  willing  to  be  united  with  Great 
Britain  as  its  subjects,  we  will  use  every 
means  God  hath  given  us  to  prevent  our 
becoming  its  slaves;  that  even  if  Boston 
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is  forced  to  submit,  we  will  not;  that  we 
will  assist  Boston  to  the  fullest  extent  of 
our  power;  that  we  are  willing  to  help  to 
pay  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea 
thrown  overboard ; that  the  tea  sent  over 
should  be  stored  until  money  can  be  raised 
to  pay  for  it,  and  should  then  be  burned ; 
that  all  disputes  between  the  colonies 
should  be  hushed;  and  that  gentlemen 
should  set  an  example  of  frugal  living, 
and  be  liberal.” 

Next  month  Washington  left  for  the 
convention  at  Philadelphia.  While  there 
he  obtained  equipments  for  the  Alexan- 
dria volunteer  company  that  had  been  or- 
ganized in  the  shadow  of  coming  events. 
He  returned  again  to  Philadelphia  in  the 
spring  of  1775  as  a. delegate  to  the  Conti- 
nental Congress. 

When  he  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief of  the  Continental  forces,  he  com- 
municated his  appointment  to  the  Alex- 
andria “ Blues,  ” as  the  company  of  which 
he  was  honorary  captain  was  called.  He 
wrote  to  them  on  the  20th  of  June,  1775, 
“I  have  only  to  beg  you  before  I go  (es- 
pecially as  you  did  me  the  honor  to  put 
your  companies  under  my  direction,  and 
know  not  how  soon  you  may  be  called 
upon  in  Virginia  for  an  exertion  of  your 
military  skill)  by  no  means  to  relax  in 
the  discipline  of  your  respective  compa- 
nies.” To  this  a deputation  replied.  Aft- 
er congratulating  the  country  upon  hav- 
ing secured  his  services,  they  say,  “We 
are  to  inform  you,  Sir,  by  desire  of  the 
company,  that  if  at  any  time  you  shall 
judge  it  expedient  for  them  to  join  the 
troops  at  Cambridge,  or  march  elsewhere, 
they  will  cheerfully  do  it.” 

Washington  was  thenceforward  absent 
in  the  army  many  long  years;  but  the 
“Blues”  were  reorganized  after  the  Rev- 
olution, and  to  them,  near  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  issued  his  last  military  order  from 
the  steps  of  the  City  Hotel. 

The  British  never  reached  Alexandria. 
General  Gage,  who,  from  his  command 
under  Braddock,  was  familiar  with  the 
localities  upon  which  he  proposed  to  act, 
urged  early  in  the  war  that  Braddock's 
route  should  be  reversed,  and  a force  of 
Tories  and  Indians  assembled  at  Pitts- 
burgh and  marched  upon  the  rear  of  Alex- 
andria, while  Governor  Dunmore,  with 
his  levies  of  Tories  and  negroes,  assisted 
by  a naval  force  on  the  Potomac,  should 
attack  the  town  upon  the  other  side.  In 
the  event  of  its  fall,  which  he  deemed  cer- 


tain, he  proposed  to  fortify  it  and  cut  off 
the  North  from  the  South.  With  Wash- 
ington's own  home  the  stronghold  of  the 
crown,  he  thought  that  the  subjugation  of 
the  disaffected  would  be  easy.  The  British 
authorities,  however,  were  very  anxious 
not  to  make  war  upon  Washington  per- 
sonally. They  hoped  almost  until  the 
end  of  the  war  to  enter  into  personal 
negotiations  with  him  that  would  save 
the  colonies  to  the  crown.  It  was  not 
until  he  hung  Major  Andre  that  this  base- 
less hope  was  entirely  dispelled.  Alarms 
in  town  were  not,  however,  unfrequent. 
Once,  in  1776,  three  British  armed  ves- 
sels came  within  a few  miles  of  the  town. 
The  townsmen  were  mustered  in  the  mar- 
ket square  by  Colonel  John  Fitzgerald, 
an  aide  to  Washington,  and  afterward 
mayor  of  the  town.  Not  half  of  them  had 
guns,  and  there  was  less  ammunition  than 
at  Bunker  Hill.  “Await  orders,”  said 
Fitzgerald,  and  hastened  to  a small  stone 
fort  built  upon  a point  which,  like  the 
Battery  at  New  York,  extends  below  the 
town,  and  was  mounted  with  heavy  guns 
that  Braddock  had  left.  Some  of  these 
guns  remain  planted  as  posts  in  the  town 
streets.  This  fort  was  manned  by  the  Al- 
exandria artillerists,  ready  to  make  a vig- 
orous fight.  Soon  after  Fitzgerald  left 
the  market  the  ships  fired  a few  shots  to- 
ward the  town,  and  the  militia  command- 
er struck  the  flag  at  the  market.  A shot 
from  the  fort  warned  the  ships,  and  they 
put  about  and  sailed  down  stream.  Fitz- 
gerald then  hurried  in  wrath  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  gave  the  commander  a sound 
whipping. 

Alexandria  was  made  the  site  of  a gen- 
eral hospital.  Here  the  Continental  re- 
cruits from  the  South  stopped  to  be  inoc- 
ulated. Many  houses  became  hospitals. 
The  royalists  of  the  neighborhood  omitted 
no  opportunity  to  make  the  town  a terror 
to  country  folk,  and  to  deplore  the  rebell- 
ion which  brought  such  evils.  Young 
Sally  Fairfax  writes,  in  October,  1777,  to 
her  father,  Rev.  Bryan  Fairfax,  Washing- 
ton's Tory  friend,  “Mamina  will  not  be 
able  to  go  to  Alexandria  again  this  win- 
ter; there  is  always  a regiment  of  soldiers 
there  a most  to  lie  inoculated,  and  the  in- 
fection is  never  out  of  the  town.”  Gen- 
eral Washington  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  his  family  at  Mount  Ver- 
non were  exposed  in  consequence  of  the 
constant  communication  with  Alexandria, 
and  his  known  anxiety  was  used  to  give 
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}t)  more  perfect  onion;  mml 
they  called  LllC  Jjrivut  Nulum 
ill  LVo^oum^jfifil  OmvfK" 

: -iion»t 17*7 
j Alexandria  thus  claims  U\ 
Le  ‘ .lie  itu*  cradle  of  lb*  t>m$1 i-  ' 

Meanwhile  eurrooercial 
• • m ji  of  it, ' KjmllfYw : in 

: ffi  mi  « »t  ? Ik  hnrbor  iHUtl 

:;.  kkin  of  ley  AV  a^mfrhjo  tv 

fH*m  fhh  Wif  Hit- 

••  >*j  H J leaded: 

to  a L r rv t r b*yrL  u it'll  the 
earth  used  in  till  np  the 
j cove,  The  • Ih'tnifrard’x 
^ •’ A - ^ ‘ Liinfstv#'  Hfe*s  tells  that 

xnwif  Ajevandrnuis  at)  a 
spree,  wMle  tins  work  \\;is 
program#,  Ux*k  the  carts 
j that  tyrnc  at  ' rr*M'  cot  tin*  rh^T-ridcy  ymi 
j mil-  them  kdo  the  laver  hc»V;  tnUy 0<rt- 
\ fhtMi  tttdk  tbs.  bidders  r.liftt  furnished  r»  ro 
p*Wk'$  *t ' *<* 'S  to  house  »1< u>?ts,  and  Threw 
: thr-pi  into  the  yu-Ti*.  There  was  early  fall  - 
; i,H<£  as  w cd } 4*  ea rlv  Jo>>d  in ortriif# 

for  (1)0  tSrst.  < v»rmyr  ih  t he  xioor  <re u c n*  1 
ly  pitched  out  ; broke  in  the 

0 lo££pd  we]  Lv  0iul  fijy  onul  d hr 

drawn : the  Iriirh  tpl*  Wvmml  the  mm  in 
the: ViVot*  and  tile  c^rttfi^Ti  gwwy'  that  the 
; dor  it  had  made  ^way'svhh  their  caffs. 
A town  kO  worried  and  hewihkavd  itp^ht 
well  Bet  if*  parson  ivoudeyin&'.vrith  Shaks 
pm  re. / tied  hum  should  put  no  enemy  m 
j t hc4  o inmi  t)  isto  Hhid!  ;k  yrixy  ti  (hie  tvro  in  A y 
j The  fh  srrijilhni  of  tins  nU‘;ut*  oin-n  n-nh-i 
V ahhuyOuTs  hujchOO*. 

J,  AVashiHtrtoo  voted  al  all  the  FuiHhy 

of  bift  IdoyTdd-' 
fori  id  y **'»  jiportnt  ii;  flip  FV^ho-ui  rtuulnlalrk 
Atilnnurh  i t v i HIT  some  di^t^t>(>\v  f rotii  the. 
voitrt.  inut^e  ^t  tlVv  Ajexaudria 
xorn/ndly  voim]  >*arlv.  The/  w-rn** 

I wyTird  hr  a of  virps  ^msHi^/  Tvidro 
! in  170')  Inn!  h»M’»Mtie  old  Af>d  shek y,  When 
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a vuri.Vunilituik  (♦>  the  forifed  lyitors  which 
tiu--  .British  {luhlLshed  M from  f i i ^ prn 
Washington  n t»frne<l  "fron'i  the  \\',ic  n\ 
V'hriduui.v  iTs:h  He  had  i:eavj<i  to  he  n 
tiiwn  oUiniul  for  ttii^  t ruBt^  hoard  had 
hcan  Mn  ^thnl  hv  n iiirfyor. ^ Hh<!  y0iinuw 
ally..  Rio tturd  t^MtVisy.  th$  .nttiyhL  ruet 
hint  with  ait  add»>^s  ThmienfOrth  he  tiev^ 
H*  left  home  *m  a ymhtie  mission  that  kind- 
ly otheial  4^ldresSes  kero  inii  e^chari^ed 
wit  1 » the  mav«M' ami  coitm h u ki ity.  As m »* *u 
us  WAHlari^f  ott  lnu|  time  t o\  Ich  ijc  at  ieviyo 
affair^>  he  di^ehv fhSHt  ‘that  tJi.F  lark  <»f  uvif^ 
nufwoi  ino*rnal  trnde/aud  the  eu»o|‘*vtiti<«n 
of  thieloy  Mid'yl^hd  f h.A>r^rett oy h , 

ri  pi  >1  jhp  A t wo  ol»- 


wer^  (. 

st  ruetiow^  lie  at  <uose  u tide.rfivok  to  reni < *y e , 

He  $>ec ft  fed , tlie  <;ir^id^ii  te.h \ of:  the  Poto- 
mac O.vinpahy^  WhiylV  hid  It  lock^  hrddjiil. 
t he'  JFai apd : 

"i  it  fi>  tljy  1,  Jhysaj:  ytriil  'hfhio  t’Amd  AAuti 

p iny.  T*»  ;•-•  oul  t L f - « I i >« • r j i n m at j» m w huh 
the  Jirirer  (Ldio^  a;t ' rkre t/ 1 0 mad e 
nst  Aiv. $utfj dria,  }>d  hdl  t h e -yfriijsr -to  % h*r 
uppoiuviVicut  of  vi ATn'mtsfsi o a w from  dftr 
tvA>  Shite^  to  ^<4fly  irdenr :AhAt*>  ditTi«^ilt  u^; 
TiveH«'  Com  hiiysVoncrH.  Geo r^'  Mason  and 

of  Yhp^inhn  urul 
ituie'i  nf  s( . TlTtoniiifs  Jenifer  ITiounvs 

ytxhdv  and  ^n'»ndl  Ghisth,  t-rf  Many iarul.; 
HttffaV in  Mafvh.  IToT>.  They 
?i)Lpre»td  U>>ymtifivtnri  taritf  . tn  hn  kfip^Orted 
by  u ijuv;ilLr'i;  m the  Chf*.s:-i{tf*al;»'.  The-* 
wuvS  tin  n.vy*ht  ti^  in  v ol  Yr  the  rt^rlif>>:u{  j'^ru  in 
sy  1 rania  nl  Hehi ware,  win w 
lied  into  Che^ipeake  Biiy.  and  A fnrthV%e 
mnforeaec  wai  iuyded  at  ,Atud4^d^: 
the  didomite*.  discov  tired  tlu\  need  of 
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soeiulimus  joy  and  sorrow  mingled  tii  the 
mbntion*  of  tliH  towi»?^jioo|4»v  When  lift 
huh'  i.lftvtrj  f,mm»il.  oil  the  Idth  flf  April, 

.i  » •;.»V'a  («■ mlkovod  him  to  the  rtvftr-sitift, 
anil:  lit c*  mayor  pOxseii  toil. Jam  aii  address, 
»i«  whkln  Alitor  hi  guverin 

fuftiit  that  obtain  him  for  its  load 

limy  yiUbdedo  by  d^plbrinir  H.n*iy  own  buss, 
my iit Js- ; ■*  * 4 Tligrii^..: less  splendid  bn i TtfoiM* 
tmdeairing  jhppwss  imir  • The  Urfci 

ami  best  V>f  <ui^  jaaNt  loan*  itfc. 

VMif  d inu*i  h)$b  111  Or  f'rMauiOit,  oiir  ] 
viHtUv  UaAo  tMddtd/  ii#4ym 1 

prdWrV,  Awfout  It>  put  rob,  J 

*n»r  poor  Oudr  i*I  t Vh^  • i 

jiayig^tiw  of  the  t*P^, 

utility,  almuiy  hmwgiithy  your 
uravmlttod  mrt  into  parUal  msti- 

iutor  3ud ' fironjoter, ? ' : / ' ' J /.  ■ ' ’ 

• v •'■**'•.  *.  . £1':  A-  :•  ;:'Llf'.i 


Aii'ttiu  for  eight  -years,  \rjm  • 


tiurton 


abstmV  When  ho  murin-vL  ho  niiugibd  j 
a s before  w ith  ihv  tovf  jiv  |)fti>ple,  AIVoo- 
ti»0  hu.fl  ripened  into  roroivocft; 

The  1/esudays  camo:  The  eighteenth 
cmtury  drew  tv*  • its  dose.  No  mail  in 
Aift^^iulna  dirtwuoir  thal  W^1un.gi.pn.' 
Wfiuht  phi  S<i<>  t ho  duvrO  of 
i Mi  Thursday.  live  Titb  of  D;umnhm-  hr 
was  ip  towii;  erc‘Ci  pint  strtbi**  '.ft  HU  tin* 


piN^isse yet  tii  oome  On  &it~ 

• umImv  ifu>r tiiiiir--.il  was  misui  that  dm 

Gepm.il  ivPm  ill,  &ud  that  I >K  i.-mik  hud 
fee  On  Aitiiwiuy  night  ii  svas 
knoyGv ^ thpt.  tUft  patient  was  &Ud 

that  CWtte  hud  jiftm  for  two  nthi'r  Uovn 
. physlotu'iis,  Dtegms  Brown  and  Ihi;;k,  foi‘ 
omtVnhatii>ih  On  Smutay  momiHg  thi> 
tkdlV  were  tipgipj?  for  olujiob,  Whon  ftoc 
new*.  oume,  Wawiiinwon;  o 1>b  au  i The 
h*'ih»M!.!iriifti-  '-ftusftil  for  a iVw  minuhw,  and 
then  l>eg&n  to  toll,  ami  tftllHl  n*du  and, 

day  moil  the  jrmit  townsman  was  hurbHl. 
\V  Htoi  ^ lielhnh^iw^^vw  ihvdr  pnnther 
pUe»l  llift  ropo.  nihil  with  sounds  nf  mnum- 

ink  tho  U*%h  iillod  fr«.H)i  Mo  Fill  AV  tin- 

til  AV^luivklftVr.  ' ■.,■ : i ■'•  ’ 

\V  tn*U -Aiur  lasit  ritos  xv<*r#  celftluvnftij, 
AhxiuidriH  vohuitmn-H  made  up  tlio  uiili  : 
tur.y  york?gdv  Ak^amlriu  iVG.il)ens!^  fned 
Vi  jo  part  iiw  ^atiuo‘Ah;xnndrta  Freonasfius 
aln>pjK>d  Jito  araeia  uv  UN  icrave,  ami  the 
only  olheial  hv><lvy  his  im 

le'Cal  Avus  tin'  May 01  and  hYmnmm  i\*in 
■ cii  of  i'AleAkudrla/;^:'^  :5?p.y 

lioimf  Morimte-rit  ini;dw^y.  io  W^0  ‘‘on 
!:on>  :€•  MWW  insoriUed.  .*‘*  FVo.U*-  Un-‘  j^V 
nly  of  Aloxundiirt,  the  dvSvom tints  of  t tip 

»>id  n^tgldinr^  of  Washinghna/' 
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Adribtir,  was  to  cUtin^  t\>  be 

i}iv.  Av:eTl.  ^ repyditi^: 

in  the  world  *0  whhdi  Rioum is  the  >o  ar- 
osf  u-ailway  stiitinrK/'V/'V^a.^/Vy’;.  ‘ > 

, ■ Lu-  RepuViiUra  H)6l* 

a f vvdiifet*  liiKUiry  ?i t it  >fa xtri-  iit  the  ikiy^ 
y»f  Vdno’lrjmiyn e.  he^  a liout  tkel $$  ni t W 
anidkw est  fitVm  ftimim,  and  abwd 
.frnnr  ihV  aboH>a  of  the  Aihusuiw  AflVr 
iair  ts toms  and  suniU  tliii rn.fywe 
.•^:l^rus^V'a,I,'d  Wi If  jf^X  tenp;4 

khlhwhtg  tiinru ing  ityi 

iitir  %va>\  y / ^ > - L..;  o,.*  V, 

;A^  Mn>  yK>  wer  an il  o<  ni?*upnuie.e  of  tx  na  - 
tion do]^nd  \^yry  i^rgidy  nptkt  1t^  nue»ns 
of  iufetvdiu^  it  -ia. 

prefer  thfit  1 Rf;i^  experi 

PpePft  on.  • the,  vv>;ul 

tmvViled  v;uis  |kfcv 

«tf  tUe  rftpviliho  oan  0 eliieif  d with 
h e^^PWt'i^r 'indeed  impfiv  diUor.^Ay, 
an<l#“i>-w*rrrmf%  ua  J Ipaeniid,.' 

lo  AiVftnrpt  nf^  ytUr^rns-  iiy  woo  otihuv 
The  'juornitvg;.::,dit^ , soft  *uut  but 

not  enirt.  ihv  ^ky  iiM  eieor,  ami  by  botf 
puat  tiid  pietnresuM#  height*  of  the 
f ^’"V  A »/..V v ;:  '‘-f;  VfVVVN ; / • * -y:; 


roar  <>y  Anv?, 

IT  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday. 

dto  Ihh  day  of  February.  1SW,,  that 
At  ith  iud  of  jiijr  daughtvt^  I iifoyse  up  to  , 
thy  HeH.td  'A»fui]ii  vl’  }J{vriu  tiw  re  ri  era  hie  f 
0$  $ ihmiiu.  j 

oMy  inM’lk^.iu./b'ikto^r  thU  uiihhouT  route  j 
to  BhUtheVu  Italy  T WloFig  tlio  idnmr**  of  the  I, 
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TUo  S»Mt  ;r  - if  |*O.V*  MS/iO  U’PU.IIA  >»-  <V.‘lHTj 

‘ U'i at'  ;|.^;^ • ; M f&y  u^id<i  my  uvety 

rotft  und  my-:li^M  ytRl*  an  ni*i- 

*jr<  Hfi,  A fjs  i'  *lmvvllu»i!  nlhuit*  ter*,  rude* 
u>  *‘rr,NSftf.  o v»wr — so  our  driver  svylwl 
R*.  though  R ^*ant  f(»nr  feot  wule-r 
i)ih  -tf^RuMir  from  tb>  n st  *\t 


i)i£  of  ivy'll  or  throe*  vfoxeo  honwy  \- 1 * s * * i • . 

if  ■ • I :•/;■■  ;■  /' lo.’A/Vi-! .VvJ^Vi^y-*4^  * ’•  :>  '*  C” -«-sO 


twn 

3rtii^*.‘f 3L^: t-  ; 

Indian  oiiivp  M Uu  • o^nKon  oi tha  yjtr, 
especially  when  £lu*  *ut<  shine*'  will  he 
found  in  flte  street,*;  nut  walking.  ten 
Xjti&kiugr  in  uk  w tRi 

[■ Unit  it  tm*U  very  .Rt- ' 
Me  to  aiuust*  I.uhh. 

Tlif  vvord.^  ‘rOitFfe  ^]7«Wilu^UtO,'*  whtefe 
upon  lift  from  a nigo  on  th» 

■ the  lum^Sv 

to  outwit . tbiit  tve  were  tr**v 

y Ring: '^uctf  wow  rejiiRdlmn  soil 

rt*i  1 t I . » il  .1  I V at 


*Wu  out'  joamej'.  sot^ni^l  riidn 

uiul  th«-  Uiiao  nreMy  thorough,.  All  the 
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lots  of  the  different  proprietors  were  usu- 
ally separated  or  intersected  at  conven- 
ient distances  by  rows  of  trees  about 
200  feet  apart,  which  always  supported 
vines  if  the  exposure  was  favorable  to 
the  sweetening  of  the  grape.  To  my  in- 
quiry why  they  did  not  plant  fruit  trees 
instead  of  forest  trees  to  support  their 
vines,  the  driver  rather  startled  me  by 
saying  that  the  yearly  crop  of  fagots  tak- 
en from  these  trees  was  more  valuable, 
for  fuel,  than  any  crop  of  fruit  that  could 
be  grown.  We  had  unexpectedly  stum- 
bled upon  one  of  the  grave  inconveniences 
of  a country  that  produces  no  coal.  If 
the  average  Italian  would  have  his  dinner 
cooked,  he  must  dispense  with  fruit. 

I incontinently  fell  to  debating  with 
myself  w hether  I would  be  willing  to  ex- 
change the  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  Italian  sun — the  solar  heat  canned  by 
Providence  in  unlimited  quantities  of  car- 
bon that  warms  in  winter  as  well  as  sum- 
mer, and  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  all 
the  year  round,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which,  though  fresh  and  grateful,  never 
are  supplied  in  sufficient  quantities  at  any 
one  point  to  boil  a tea-kettle.  I do  not  re- 
member what  conclusions  I reached,  ex- 
cept that  the  blessings  of  Providence  are 
pretty  evenly  and  pretty  equitably  dis- 
tributed over  the  earth;  in  other  words, 
that  “in  countries  where  honey  can  not 
be  made,  the  people  are  never  stung  by 
bees. M 

The  crops  most  relied  upon  along  our 
route  seemed  to  be  wheat,  fagots,  wine, 
and  oil ; the  latter  two  articles  were  better 
than  one  usually  finds  in  Western  Italy. 

The  sun  at  length  began  to  veil  the 
landscape  with  fogs,  and  hide  our  Pisgah 
from  the  outer  world.  We  saw  no  more 
of  it  till  we  reached  it.  The  grade  of  our 
nxul  since  leaving  Serravalle  had  been 
steadily  growing  heavier,  and  in  about 
half  an  hour  from  there  we  exchanged 
our  horses  for  a yoke  of  oxen.  As  our 
objective*  point  was  over  2600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Adriatic,  and  as  that  grade 
was  to  be  overcome  in  a distance  of  about 
four  miles,  and  by  oxen  that  evidently 
had  got  to  earn  their  breakfast  before  they 
would  eat  it,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  for 
the  rest  of  the  journey  we  moved  very 
slowly.  At  about  twelve  we  were  obliged 
to  take  on  a second  yoke  of  oxen,  and,  even 
with  this  re-enforcement,  to  stop  every 
five  or  ten  minutes  to  let  the  poor  beasts 
breathe.  At  half  past  twelve  we  reached 


II  Borgo  di  San  Marino — a small  village 
at  the  base  of  the  lofty  rocks  which  rise 
almost  perpendicularly,  like  the  Palisades 
of  the  Hudson,  and  on  the  summit  of 
which  lies  the  city  of  San  Marino. 

II  Borgo  consisted  of  a cluster  of  houses 
intersected  by  one  or  two  narrow  streets, 
writh  a population  of  about  500  people. 
While  the  carriage  held  on  its  winding 
way,  I passed  on  foot  through  an  open 
court  or  market-place,  where  half  a dozen 
women  were  trying  to  sell  a few  oranges 
and  vegetables.  The  whole  of  their  stock, 
it  seemed  to  me,  would  have  been  well 
sold  at  twenty  francs. 

But  that  I may  do  no  injustice  to  the 
second  city  of  the  republic,  let  me  men- 
tion that  II  Borgo  has  a theatre,  upon  the 
doors  of  wrhich  was  posted  a written  no- 
tice, of  which  the  following  is  a transla- 
tion : 

CONCORD  THEATRE. 

This  day 

At  eight  in  the  evening  a public  Ball. 

Every  one  is  prohibited  entering 
the  Ball-room 
Who  is  not  decently  dressed. 

(Signed)  Tuk  Direction. 

It  was  re-assuring  to  find  that,  with  all 
their  pretensions  to  republican  freedom, 
the  people  of  II  Borgo  were  not  disposed 
to  permit  liberty  in  matters  of  the  toilet 
to  degenerate  into  license. 

We  now  quitted  the  tillable  country,  and 
followed  the  way,  which  went  winding 
around  the  vast  crag  like  the  thread  of  a 
screw  toward  its  head,  until  finally  we 
reached  the  only  point  from  which  the 
capital  was  accessible,  and  on  the  side  op- 
posite to  that  from  which  we  had  entered 
the  territory  of  the  republic.  Here  we 
met  a heavy  archway  and  gate,  which 
guarded  the  entrance  to  the  town,  and 
where,  as  we  were  then  informed,  ox 
transportation  terminated. 

Our  approach  had  been  foreseen  by  a 
guide,  whose  services,  under  the  advice  of 
our  driver,  we  thought  it  wise  to  secure. 
We  asked  him  to  conduct  us  at  once  to 
some  place  where  we  could  rest  a little 
and  procure  some  refreshments.  While 
discussing  some  bread,  cheese,  Bologna 
sausage,  and  a bottle  of  most  excellent 
San  Marino  wine,  and  obeying  a sugges- 
tion I had  received  from  our  publican  in 
Rimini,  I sent  my  card  to  the  Capitano 
Reggente,  as  their  President  is  called,  and 
directed  the  guide  to  present  my  compli- 
ments, and  ascertain  if  it  would  be  agree- 
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able  to  his  Excellency  to  receive  me  and 
my  companions,  and  if  so,  at  what  hour. 

Our  guide  soon  returned,  and  informed 
us  that  the  Captain  - Regent  would  be 
pleased  to  see  us  in  half  an  hour.  At  the 
expiration  of  that  time  we  sallied  forth, 
stopping  on  our  way  to  look  at  a modern 
temple  of  some  pretension,  over  the  fa- 
cade of  which  in  conspicuous  letters  was 
the  following  inscription : 4 4 Di vo  Marino 
patrono  et  libertatis  autore.” 

I entered  the  temple  at  a later  hour  of 
the  day,  but  found  nothing  in  it  of  inter- 
est except  two  large  seats  near  the  altar 
for  the  two  Captains-Regent,  and  a fine 
marble  statue  of  San  Marino,  the  Colum- 
bus of  their  country,  who,  as  the  tradition 
goes,  wishing  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
austerities  of  a hermit  life,  found  a con- 
genial asylum  on  the  summit  of  these 
rocks,  and  by  his  piety  and  pretended 
miracles  drew  round  him  a society  to 
which  they  gave  his  name. 

The  summit  of  the  mountain  on  which 
we  stood  was  not  a plateau,  but  a succes- 
sion of  crags.  As  a consequence  our  path 
lay  most  of  the  time  up  and  down  stairs, 
or  through  narrow  passages  which  could 
not  be  called  streets,  for  they  were  nei- 
ther graded  nor  even  laid  out  by  the  hand 
of  man.  Of  course  no  beasts  of  burden 
ever  enter  the  gate. 

Difficult  as  we  found  the  way,  howev- 
er, we  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  pa- 
lazzo,  which  was  a plain  stone  building, 
with  nothing  in  the  exterior  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  houses,  except  that  it 
had  a little  more  open  space  on  the  side 
facing  the  street  than  most  other  houses 
enjoyed. 

On  our  arrival  we  were  ushered  by  a 
man  in  livery  into  a reception-room  about 
fifteen  by  eighteen  feet,  the  walls  of  which 
were  decorated  with  paintings  of  some  of 
the  more  illustrious  friends  and  citizens 
of  the  republic,  among  which  full-length 
portraits  of  the  late  Emperor  and  Empress 
of  the  French  were  most  conspicuous. 

By  the  time  our  curiosity  about  the 
room  and  its  contents  was  fully  satisfied, 
the  servant  in  livery  who  had  received  us, 
the  guide  who  had  conducted  us,  and  a 
man  I had  met  at  the  hotel  and  took  for  a 
waiter,  but  who  seemed  now  to  be  a part 
of  the  Executive  household,  entered  in  a 
somewhat  excited  way,  and  announced  to 
us,  in  a tone  that  would  have  rung  from 
one  end  of  the  Tuileries  to  the  other  : 
“ Vien  il  Capitano  Reggente  44  the  Cap- 
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tain-Regent  is  coming.”  Then  forming  a 
line  one  deep  and  three  in  length,  they 
proceeded  to  look  as  much  as  they  could 
like  a regiment  presenting  arms  to  their 
sovereign. 

Another  minute  of  anxious  suspense, 
and  a young  man — it  was  the  Captain- 
Regent — entered  the  door  and  passed 
through  into  the  adjoining  room.  He 
was  followed  by  an  elderly  gentleman, 
who  bowed  to  us  as  he  passed,  and  beck- 
oned us  to  follow.  We  joined  him,  and 
passed  in.  The  young  gentleman  put  out 
his  hand  to  me,  and  seating  himself  in  an 
arm-chair  that  stood  behind  a table  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  requested  me  to  occupy 
the  chair  on  his  left,  while  to  my  com- 
panions seats  were  assigned  on  his  right. 
While  moving  to  our  respective  places  I 
explained  to  the  Captain-Regent  my  rea- 
sons for  wishing  to  pay  him  my  respects 
and  his  country  a visit.  He  politely  ac- 
knowledged my  attention,  and  then  pre- 
sented to  me  the  elderly  gentleman  who 
accompanied  him,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
his  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  de  facto , 
with  whom  most  of  our  subsequent  con- 
versation was  held. 

The  Captain-Regent  had  a handsome, 
intelligent  face,  and  fine  figure  of  medium 
height.  His  hair  was  dark,  and  parted  in 
the  middle — a practice,  however,  which 
had  not  prevented  his  reaching  the  high- 
est office  in  the  gift  of  his  country  at  the 
comparatively  immature  age  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  He  was  dressed  in  fresh  lin- 
en and  a black  frock-coat  and  pantaloons. 

As  I had  come  a long  way,  and  had  but 
a short  time  to  stay,  I wasted  no  time  on 
fruitless  formalities. 

The  first  great  fact  disclosed  was  that 
the  empire  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  or  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  or  of  Sultan  Mahmoud, 
was  quite  as  much  of  a republic  in  every 
sense  as  la  Republica  di  San  Marino  is  or 
ever  has  been. 

The  republic  proper  stretches  over  a 
territory  seventeen  miles  long  and  about 
half  that  width,  and  has  a population,  all 
told,  of  about  6000  people,  the  capital, 
where  we  were,  having  about  900  of  them. 
They  are  governed  by  a Council  of  Sixty, 
which  is  a close  corporation  nominally 
composed  of  twenty  princes,  twenty  of 
the  middle  class,  and  twenty  of  the  pea- 
sant class,  but  in  point  of  fact,  as  I after- 
ward learned— and,  indeed,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
filled  all  vacancies,  and  the  people  had  no 
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posed  to  yield  to  the  Assembly  of  Nota- 
bles near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and 
which  were  cunningly  caricatured  by  the 
picture  of  a ministerial  orator  addressing 
a flock  of  turkeys  as  follows: 

“ Oentb»ni<»n.  I have  called  you  togeth- 
er to  ask  you  with  what  sauce  you  would 
prefer  to  be  eaten." 

**  Blit,  we  do  not  wish  to  tie  eaten."  was 
the  ungracious  reply  of  the  honorable 
birds  of  freedom  in  Congress  assembled. 

*’  You  dodge  the.  question, " was  the  re- 
tort of  the  imperturbable  minister. 

The  government  of  this  so-called  repub- 
lic. therefore,  is  simply  a close  corpora- 
tion vested  with  indeterminable  power  to 
fill  all  vacancies  occasioned  by  death  or 
Otherwise.  Their  Council  is  even  less 
popular  in  its  corn  position  than  a hered- 
itary legislature,  because  no  third  power, 
like  that  of  a sovereign,  to  which  the  peo- 


ctrr  or  mahiso  : - 

tiiOft?  ti»  do  with  the  choice  of  the  them 
bers  of  their  Council  tlum  of  our  mem 
bers  of  — ivgre  nobh*>,  and  il 

you  it:*  address  one  otherwise  than 

as  “ nobilissimo/  you  hail  better  not  have 
addressed  him  at  all.  I gathered  that  the 
real  distinction  tvas  that  twenty  were 
taken  from  the  landed  gentry,  twenty 
from  the  town  gentry,  and  twenty  pro- 
atLscuo'asly  from  any  part  of  the  territory. 

This  Council,  independent  of  all  human 
control  from  above  or  below,  elects  two 
executive  officers,  who  are  called  Cap- 
tains-Regent;  it  designates  all  executive 
oiuimittees,  imposes  taxes — in  fact,  con- 
ducts the  government. 

When  I asked  if  the  people  had  no 
elective  franchise  of  any  sort,  the  Count 

B said,  “No,  none C but  they  may 

respectfully  address  the  Captain -Regent 
by  petition. 

If  1 had  known  him  better  I should 
probably  have  taken  the  liberty  of  saving 
tu  the  prince  that  the  privileges  of  the 
people  of  San  Marino  reminded  me  of 
dw*e  which  the  Minister  Calonne  pro- 
V»>t^  LX->T>.  367. -2  4 
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pie  have  access,  has  anything  to  do  with 
filling  the  vacancies  that  occasionally  oc- 
cur in  its  ranks. 

Two  Executives,  or  Captains-Regent, 
one  for  the  town  and  one  for  the  rural 
districts,  are  chosen  by  the  Council  every 
six  months — in  April  and  in  October — 
and  may  not  be  re-elected  for  two  consec- 
utive terms.  They  may  be,  however,  and 
frequently  are,  re-elected  after  an  inter- 
val of  three  years.  Some  of  them  have 
thus  been  rechosen  four  or  five  times. 

Count  B told  me  he  had  himself  been 

Captain-Regent  three  times.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  San  Marino  is 
a small  republic. 

The  Regents  receive  no  pay — another 
evidence  that  San  Marino  is  not  a repub- 
lic, after  cisatlantic  ideas  at  any  rate. 

My  readers  are  doubtless  already  impa- 
tient to  know  something  of  the  army, 
which  for  1300  years  has  defied  the  mani- 
fold elements  of  disorder  that  have  been 
fatal  to  so  many  dynasties,  and  dismem- 
bered so  many  larger  and  more  populous 
territories  in  Europe.  The  military  de- 
fense, then,  of  the  Republic  of  San  Marino 
is  committed  to  a regular  army  of  thirty 
men,  who  are  supposed  to  be  always  ready 
to  respond  to  the  calls  of  honor  or  of  pa- 
triotism. 

A police  consisting  of  five  or  six  per- 
sons protects  the  property  of  the  territory, 
and  gives  peaceful  slumbers  to  its  honest 
burghers.  In  emergencies  the  militia  of 
the  country  may  be  called  in  aid  of  its 
unconqtiered  regular  legions. 

They  have  two  judges,  who  are,  how- 
ever, required  by  law  to  be  taken  from 
without  the  territory,  and  are  changed 
every  three  years.  But  all  cases  of  ap- 
peal are  decided  by  the  court  of  cassation, 
or  review,  in  the  neighboring  cities  of  Bo- 
logna, Padua,  Turin,  or  wherever  that 
tribunal  may  chance  to  be  sitting  at  the 
time. 

The  currency  in  use  among  them,  also, 
is  that  of  the  Italian  government.  They 
had  once  some  sous  coined,  the  equivalent 
in  value  of  our  cent — my  host  at  the  inn 
gave  me  two  or  three  of  them ; but  they 
were  not  coined  in  the  republic.  Their 
number  was  very  restricted,  and  they  are 
rarely  to  be  met  with  except  in  the  collec- 
tions of  numismatists. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  eccentricities 
which  distinguish  San  Marino  from  all 
other  countries  that  it  puts  its  litigation 
out,  as  some  families  put  out  their  wash- 


ing, and  trades  exclusively  with  the  cur- 
rency of  foreign  states.  The  country 
which  buys  and  sells  with  a currency 
over  which  it  has  no  control,  and  submits 
its  differences  to  foreign  tribunals  for  ad- 
justment, gives  pretty  heavy  bonds  to 
keep  the  peace  with  its  neighbors,  what- 
ever be  the  title  it  gives  to  its  form  of 
government. 

The  expenses  of  their  government  will 
not  seem  large  to  an  American.  They 
never  exceed  25,000  francs — say  $5000 — 
army,  navy,  post-office,  education,  pris- 
ons, police,  diplomatic  service,  representa- 
tion, all  included.  This  revenue  is  raised 
out  of  the  profits  realized  by  the  govern- 
ment from  the  purchase  of  some  600, 000* 
pounds  of  tobacco  in  the  leaf,  which  it 
manufactures  to  sell  at  a small  advance; 
from  the  sale  of  about  800  sacks  of  salt; 
and  a trifling  stamp  tax  of  three  cents  on 
notarial,  judicial,  and  other  legal  docu- 
ments. 

The  health  of  the  republic  is  looked  aft- 
er by  one  physician  and  one  surgeon  em- 
ployed by  the  state,  who  are  required  to 
attend  and  prescribe  for  all  who  send  for 
them,  but  who  are  not  expected  to  resent 
the  offer  of  a gratuity  from  those  who  can 
afford  to  pay  for  their  advice.  These 
functionaries  receive  some  $500  a year 
each  from  the  state.  The  judges  receive 
the  same. 

San  Marino  has  not  only  never  been 
afflicted  with  a newspaper,  but  no  print- 
ing-press has  ever  stood  upon  its  territory. 

This  is  a limitation  upon  its  capacity  for 
manufacturing  money  which  distinguish- 
es it  more  than  anything  else  from  re- 
publics of  less  longevity. 

When  my  curiosity  had  been  partial- 
ly slaked,  the  Prince-Regent  expressed  a 
desire  to  know  whether  our  President 
would  receive  a minister  accredited  from 
him.  I replied  that  I could  not  for  a mo- 
ment doubt  that  he  would,  though  we 
should  be  obliged  in  return  to  name  some 
of  his  own  subjects  to  represent  us  near 
his  court,  as  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
states  was  too  inconsiderable  to  justify  us 
in  sending  a representative  from  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Count  B said  that  at  pres- 

ent they  had  no  diplomatic  representatives 
in  foreign  countries,  though  the  propriety 
of  having  one  at  Rome  (whether  at  the 
royal  or  papal  court  he  did  not  say)  was 
then  under  consideration.  Their  foreign 
business,  he  said,  was  usually  done  by 
special  envoys. 
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Let  me  observe  here  that  the  isolation 
of  the  San  Marinians  is  not  restricted  to 
the  absence  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
foreign  countries.  There  is  no  public 
conveyance  of  any  kind  to  or  from  the 
territory , nor  even  a telegraph.  Every 
one  comes  and  goes  to  and  from  the  re- 
public 44  with  the  tandem  that  nature  gave 
him,’'  unless  he  employs  a foreign  con- 
veyance. 

Even  the  post  never  ascends  to  the  capi- 
tal. When  it  arrives  at  Borgo,  the  ham- 
let at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  a bell  is  rung, 
and  those  who  are  impatient  for  their 
mail  flock  down  to  assist  at  its  distribu- 
tion. 

Count  B informed  me  that  during 

one  of  his  terms  as  Regent  he  addressed  a 
letter  of  congratulation  to  President  Lin- 
coln upon  the  successful  termination  of 
our  war,  and  in  reply  to  it  received  a let- 
ter to  which  he  seemed  to  attach  the  high- 
est value.  He  quoted  from  it  a paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  a grave  question 
whether  extensiveness  of  territory  was 
not  a greater  source  of  weakness  than  of 
strength  to  states. 

I remarked  that  Onofrio  had  the  repu- 
tation of  having  secured  from  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  a guarantee  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic.  44  Not  at  all,” 

said  B . 44  Onofrio  had  nothing  to  do 

with  it and  pointing  to  a portrait  on  the 
wall  of  Count  Cibrario,  added:  “That 
was  the  man,  and  the  great  friend  of  our 
republic.” 

When  I finally  took  my  leave  I sought 
the  residence  of  Signor  Manzoni,  a neph- 
ew and  heir  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
archaeologists  and  numismatists  of  his 
time.  Count  Bartolomeo  Borghese,  who 
had  for  many  years  resided  on  this  mount- 
ain, prosecuted  his  studies,  and  died  here. 
The  count  was  a distant  relation  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  who  undertook  the 
publication  of  his  manuscript  works  at  a 
very  great  expense.  I think  five  volumes 
only  were  completed  at  the  time  of  the 
Emperor's  fall. 

We  soon  found  Manzoni,  for  the  whole 
town  might  be  placed  upon  the  plain  of 
West  Point  without  interrupting  any  of 
the  drives.  From  him  I learned  many 
additional  particulars  of  interest.  He 
mentioned,  by-the-way,  that  lie  was  re- 
lated, I forget  how,  to  the  renowned  au- 
thor of  “I  Promessi  Sposi.”  He  led  me 
up  to  a garden  built  by  his  uncle  on  the 
top  of  the  highest  point  of  the  rocks,  and 


the  only  level  spot  larger  than  the  floor 
of  a house  in  the  whole  place,  adjacent 
to  which  the  uncle  had  also  hewn  a res- 
ervoir for  an  aquarium  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  Of  course  all  the  water  they  have 
has  to  be  caught  in  its  descent  in  the 
form  of  rain,  there  being  no  springs 
or  permanent  streams  in  the  territory. 
From  this  point  we  looked  upon  one  of 
the  most  marvellous  views  I had  ever 
witnessed.  At  a distance  on  our  right 
lay  the  broad  and  peaceful  waters  of  the 
Adriatic,  beyond  which  in  clearer  weath- 
er it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  the  Dalma- 
tian coast.  A range  of  the  Apennines, 
crowned  with  everlasting  snows,  sweep- 
ing from  the  east  southerly  around  to- 
ward the  west,  embraces  the  little  repub- 
lic like  an  infant,  while  the  landscape 
visible  on  all  other  sides  was  dotted  with 
little  villages  and  the  towers  of  churches, 
which  dwindled  in  size  as  the  range  of 
vision  was  lengthened,  until  the  sky  and 
the  earth  met  at  the  edge  of  the  impene- 
trable horizon. 

We  visited  the  prison,  which  was  a 
most  picturesque  fortress  built  upon  one 
of  the  highest  crags  overlooking  a preci- 
pice several  hundred  feet  deep.  It  was 
empty.  I congratulated  Manzoni  upon 
such  incontestable  evidence  of  the  orderly 
conduct  of  his  compatriots.  He  smiled 
and  remarked  that  if  it  were  full,  the  evi- 
dence would  be  more  satisfactory.  He 
thought  the  morality  of  the  republic  had 
been  deteriorating  of  late  years;  that  for- 
merly written  contracts  w*ere  almost  un- 
known, but  now  the  intervention  of  law- 
yers and  notaries  was  indispensable  in 
business  transactions.  Formerly  the  peo- 
ple were  content  to  be  poor  ; now  all  af- 
fected to  be  cavaliers,  and  there  is  as 
much  political  and  social  corruption 
among  them  as  elsewhere. 

Manzoni  said  they  had  four  monas- 
teries— one  for  nuns  and  three  for  monks. 

In  the  three  for  men  there  were  in  all  but 
thirty  monks,  but  in  the  nunnery  there 
were  about  thirty  sisters,  who  take  pupils. 
These  swell  the  average  number  of  its  in- 
mates to  about  eighty.  They  have  public 
schools  besides,  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  a college  called  II  Collegio 
Balluzzi,  kept  by  the  family  of  the  late 
Captain-Regent,  whom  I had  met  at  the 
Government  House.  The  instruction 
wras  entirely  secular,  the  priests  having 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  government 
contributed  a little  toward  the  expense 
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when  necessary,  but  attendance  was  not 
obligatory. 

Manzoni  seemed  to  share  no  patriotic 
illusions  in  regard  to  the  somewhat  ludi- 
crous pretensions  of  the  government  un- 
der which  he  lived,  but  he  said  great 
credit  was  due  to  the  Captain-Regent  for 
turning  a deaf  ear  to  urgent  solicitations 
which  had  been  addressed  to  him  to  per- 
mit the  introduction  of  gambling  estab- 
lishments into  the  republic.  Parties  from 
distant  parts  of  Europe  had  offered,  for  the 
gaming  privilege,  to  construct  new  roads, 
establish  telegraphs,  and  multiply  facili- 
ties of  all  kinds  for  communicating  with 
the  outer  world,  but  the  Captain-Regent 
had  manfully  resisted  the  temptation,  and 
had  even  exterminated  the  game  of  Biri- 
bisso,  which  had  also  begun  to  prevail  to 
some  extent  within  his  dominions. 

San  Marino  has  retained  its  name  and 
existence  and  such  independence  as  it  en- 
joys simply  because  it  never  was  worth 
conquering ; it  could  never  yield  any  rev- 
enue to  its  conquerors,  it  is  of  no  use  as  a 
fortress,  and  would  cost  more  to  occupy 
and  govern  than  it  could  possibly  be  worth 
to  any  foreign  state.  The  first  Napoleon 
once  proposed  to  enlarge  their  territory. 
The  government  wisely  declined.  They 
knew  too  well  that,  like  the  maimed,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind,  their  weakness  and 
insignificance  were  their  real  strength. 

I said  to  Manzoni  that  if  a gold  or  coal 
mine  were  to  be  discovered  within  the  ter- 
ritory, I feared  that  its  neighbors  would 
make  very  short  work  with  his  republic. 
“ Yes,” he  replied,  “very  short.” 

San  Marino  is,  in  fact,  a province  of 
Italy.  It  buys  and  sells  with  Italian  cur- 
rency ; it  uses  the  Italian  mails,  and  pays 
for  the  service  with  Italian  postal  stamps; 
Italian  judges  settle  all  the  disputes  of  the 
people  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
an  appeal,  and  diplomas  from  Italian  uni- 
versities are  necessary  qualifications  of 
the  doctors  and  lawyers  who  practice  their 
professions  within  its  territory. 

Whether  its  exiguity  will  much  longer 
protect  its  autonomy  is  a question  with 
two  sides  to  it.  It  is  not  many  months 
since  the  Italian  government  named,  and 
for  the  first  time,  a consul  for  San  Ma- 
rino. This  appointment  was  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  ten  men  who  had  made 
inconveniently  violent  protests  against 
the  then  recent  arrests  of  a group  of  Maz- 
zinians  had  taken  refuge  from  the  officers 
of  justice  within  the  territory  of  the  re- 


public. The  appointment  of  a consul  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  only  another 
form  of  appointing  the  police;  and  after 
that,  what  important  feature  of  national- 
ity remains  ? 

Addison  visited  this  mountain  about 
1700,  and  in  his  sketches  of  travel  in  Italy 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  colonization  of 
this  mountain,  and  the  organization  of  its 
government : 

“The  inhabitants  as  well  as  the  histo- 
rians who  mention  this  little  republic  give 
the  following  account  of  its  original.  St. 
Marino  was  its  founder — a Dalmatian  by 
birth,  and  by  trade  a mason.  He  was  em- 
ployed about  1300  years  ago  in  the  repara- 
tion of  Rimini,  and  after  he  had  finished 
his  work  retired  to  this  solitary  mountain, 
as  finding  it  very  proper  for  the  life  of  a 
hermit,  which  he  led  in  the  greatest  rigors 
and  austerities  of  religion.  He  had  not 
been  long  here  before  he  wrought  a re- 
puted miracle,  which,  joined  with  his  ex- 
traordinary sanctity,  gained  him  so  great 
an  esteem  that  the  princess  of  the  country 
made  him  a present  of  the  mountain,  to 
dispose  of  at  his  own  discretion.  His 
reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  republic  which  calls  itself  after 
his  name,  so  that  the  commonwealth  of 
Marino  may  boast  at  least  of  a nobler 
original  than  that  of  Rome,  the  one  hav- 
ing been  an  asylum  for  robbers  and  mur- 
derers, and  the  other  a resort  of  persons 
eminent  for  their  piety  and  devotion.  The 
best  of  their  churches  is  dedicated  to  the 
saint”  (this  is  the  temple  which  I visited 
on  my  way  to  the  palazzo),  “and  holds 
his  ashes.  His  statue  stands  over  the 
high  altar,  with  the  figure  of  a mountain 
in  its  hands,  crowned  with  three  castles, 
which  is  likewise  the  arms  of  the  com- 
monwealth. They  attribute  to  his  pro- 
tection the  long  duration  of  their  state, 
and  look  on  him  as  the  greatest  saint  next 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  I saw  in  their  statute- 
book  a law  against  such  as  speak  disre- 
spectfully of  him,  who  are  to  be  punished 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  are  con- 
victed of  blasphemy.” 

Neither  the  Captain-Regent  nor  his  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  whom  I mentioned  the 
book  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  had 
ever  heard  of  it  or  of  its  author,  which 
confirms  me  in  a conclusion  worth  every 
one's  while  to  keep  in  his  mind,  that  there 
is  no  worldly  fame  that  is  not,  after  all, 
more  or  less  provincial. 
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“’Twas  thus  he  spoke:  ‘The  ice  is  broke — 
The  ice  which  the  winter  froze; 

But  tell  her  I know  of  a hill  of  snow 
Where  a ripe  red  berry  grows. 

“ 4 No  strawberry  ever  was  half  so  sweet, 

So  sweet  as  the  fruit  I name; 

Tell  her  come  see  the  strawberry, 
j And  claim  what  she  well  may  claim.’” 


And  Skenandoh,  the  Indian  chief  thaf  lurked 
In  the  alders,  awaiting  night, 

No  wonder  he  named  the  maid  Drop-Star, 

And  the  lady  the  New-Moon’s  Light; 

For  the  red  man’s  dreamy,  musing  mind 
Makes  a cup  of  the  new  moon’s  bow, 

And  the  star  beneath  he  deems  a drop 
That  drips  from  its  overflow. 

There  was  nature’s  grace  in  the  salvage  race 
When  they  named  the  fair  and  bright: 
Kayutah  they  called  the  little  Drop-Star, 

And  Nawahwah  the  New-Moon’s- Light. 

But  wicked  of  heart  was  that  salvage  chief, 

And  many  Nawahwah’s  tears; 

For  the  hour  that  he  looked  on  the  lady’s  child 
Was  the  end  of  her  happy  years. 

Next  day  it  w*as  heard  from  morn  to  eve. 

Her  voice,  like  the  wiml-harp’s  strain, 

Calling  the  name  of  her  daughter  dear. 

And  calling  it  all  in  vain. 

And  day  after  day  the  lady  wild, 

She  searched  by  the  Genesee; 

For  she  thought  the  waters  had  ta’en  her  child. 
Plucking  its  lilies,  free. 

44  My  daughter,  my  darling,  my  blue-eyed  girl. 
Where  art  thou,  my  child,  oh,  where 
’Twas  so  she  cried  to  the  blue  waves’  curl, 

As  she  sought  for  the  golden  hair. 

In  vain  she  sought,  and  in  vain  she  cried. 

And  died  her  sweet  voice  in  the  dell ; 

Sullenly  flowed  the  purling  tide, 

Till  the  leaves  of  the  autumn  fell. 

But  the  fair  Drop-Star  had  been  borne  afar. 
Weeping  a babe’s  alarm; 

And  Skenandoh  sped  till  she  drooped  her  head 
And  slept  on  his  bare  red  arm. 

Then  years,  long  years — how  slow  they  went 
Where  the  lady  Nawahwah  wept! 

She  wept  by  the  waters,  and  deemed  beneath 
Her  daughter  Kayutah  slept. 

And  loving  hearts,  with  their  gentle  arts, 

How  they  soothed  the  fair  ladye. 

In  their  manor-hall  that  w'us  reared  so  tall 
On  the  bank  of  the  Genesee! 

How  they  strove  to  soothe,  how'  vain  they  strove, 
For  the  blight  in  her  heart  was  frost ; 

While  she  prayed  to  God,  yet  owned  Ilis  rod, 

“ Let  me  go  to  the  babe  I lost.” 

So  one  hot  day,  as  faint  she  lay 

In  the  hammock  beneath  the  shade. 

And  gazed  at  the  stream  where  the  sunny  gleam 
Shone  bright  in  the  everglade, 

Humming  the  sigh  of  her  inmost  mind. 

Her  music  by  night  and  day, 

A figure  she  spied  that  toward  her  hied — 

Tu'rtS  Stagfoot,  the  forester  gray. 

“ Lady,”  he  said,  for  she  bade  him  speak 
As  he  bared  his  sunburned  brow', 

“ I come  with  a riddle  for  thee  alone, 

Which  none  can  read  save  thou. 

“ For  Skenandoh — thank  God,  of  his  tribe  the  last ! — 
He  bade  me  these  words  to  tell ; 

Though  I fear  his  works,  in  his  speech  there  lurks 
Some  meaning  that  thou  mayest  spell. 


The  lady  has  fainted  ; long  hours  she  lay 
Or  ever  she  spake  agen ; 

Old  Stagfoot  w'as  gone,  but  well  they  knew 
His  hut  by  the  haunted  glen. 

And  Nawahwah  gave  call,  through  the  manor-hall. 
To  the  son  of  her  sister  lone ; 

Oh ! glad  w as  he,  when  the  sad  ladye 
His  chivalrous  task  made  known. 

She  has  kissed  his  cheek,  nnd,  pale  and  weak, 
She  has  blessed  him  in  Jesu’s  name; 

On  his  swiftest  steed  she  saw'  him  speed 
Through  the  forest  like  meteor  flame. 

By  the  dim  starlight  he  rode  all  night, 

Through  the  wood  and  the  darksome  glade, 

Where  settler’s  cot  as  yet  was  not, 

Where  peril  his  path  was  made ; 

And  he  came  in  the  gray  of  a misty  morn 
To  a trophy  of  fear  and  woe ; 

’Twas  a blood-red  post,  like  a redskin’s  ghost. 
Through  the  fog  as  it  seemed  to  glow. 

And  crested  it  was  with  a gory  tuft, 

With  scalp-locks  ’twas  twined — not  few  : 

Bright  hair  hung  round,  with  ribbons  bound, 

And  all  that  it  meant  he  knew. 

It  told  of  Kadrene,  of  Montour’s  she-wolf, 

Of  her  baying  those  wilds  among; 

It  told  of  the  pack  that  howled  at  her  back, 

And  the  quarry  on  which  they  sprung; 

It  told  of  Wyoming  and  that  curst  raid, 

Of  the  harvest  of  human  hair — 

Oh,  fearful  the  night  when  they  burned  so  bright. 
Those  cottages  onec  so  fair ! 

And  the  youth  he  sighed  as  he  northward  hied, 
And  turned  from  that  bloody  coast: 

There  yet  doth  glide  Chemung’s  broad  tide, 

And  they  call  it  the  Painted  Post. 

Northward  sped  he,  nor  rein  drew  free, 

Till  he  came  to  the  haunted  glen ; 

There  far  o’er  the  Seneka’s  crisped  wave 
He  gazed  with  enchanted  keu. 

Yet  he  lingered  not  till  he  found  the  spot. 

And  where  Stagfoot  bade  he  went; 

The  rills  he  forded,  the  hills  he  climbed, 

Till  lie  came  to  Skenandoh’s  tent. 

A little  bright  lake  those  hills  amid, 

And  a wigwam  near,  so  rude ; 

Trembled  the  youth,  by  the  hazels  hid. 

When  a new-made  grave  he  viewed — 

A newr-made  grave  on  the  lakelet’s  brink, 

And  a figure  that  crouched  hard  by; 

Ah!  whose  that  grave?  Full  well  he  knew 
The  figure  that  met  his  eye. 

“ Show  me,  old  chief,”  the  stripling  cried — 

“ Show  me  that  hill  of  snows ; 

Wherever  it  be  I fain  would  see 
The  strawberry  there  that  grows.” 
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“ But  I must  go  to  the  setting  sun,”* 

As  he  launched  his  bark  he  said ; 

His  pouch  he  girded  about  his  waist — 

’Twas  loaded  with  stones,  not  bread. 

Ilis  paddle  dipped,  and  forth  he  slipped  ; 

The  boy  and  the  maid,  they  gazed : 

They  said  no  word,  nor  moved  nor  stirred — 

He  was  gone,  and  they  stood  amazed. 

Then  rose  the  song  of  that  warrior-chief, 

His  death-song  it  was  that  rose ; 

To  the  midst  of  the  mere,  like  a darted  spear, 
His  light  canoe  it  goes. 

’Twas  here — it  is  there  ; dear  Lord,  what  now  ? 

His  tomahawk  gleams  on  high; 

Then  peals  the  note  from  the  little  boat 
That  chiefs  must  sing  when  they  die. 

The  tomahawk’s  whirl,  descried  the  girl ; 

Then  down  through  the  bark  it  rent; 

And  down  to  the  deep,  as  with  a leap, 

In  a moment  Skcnandoh  went. 

The  echoes  prolong  e’en  yet  his  song; 

But  the  chieftain — w here  is  he  ? 

There  on  the  lake  this  moment  seen. 

Now'  naught  but  the  lake  they  see. 


Idle  it  were  of  the  maid  and  boy 
The  tale  of  their  love  to  trace; 

How  she  trembled  and  blushed  ’twixt  fear  and  jov> 
How  he  clasped  her  in  love’s  embrace ; # 

How  fair  Drop-Star  he  bore  afar 
On  his  courser  fleet  and  true; 

IIow  lie  gave  his  prize  to  Nawaliwah’s  arms ; 
How  again  her  moon  was  new. 

Nor  need  I prose,  ere  the  full  moon’s  close 
How  the  youth  he  called  her  bride; 

But  learn  how  it  came  she  left  her  name 
To  the  lake  where  Skcnandoh  died — 

To  the  lake  where  his  daughter’s  grave  was  made* 
The  grave  of  a sister  dear, 

Whom  the  sweet  Kayutah  loved  in  life, 

Though  a child  of  the  wood  and  mere. 

Once  more  they  called  her  by  Christian  name ; 

But  her  Indian  name  she  gave 
Where  it  better  belonged,  she  thought  and  said, 
To  that  bright  and  star-like  wave. 

For  all  must  say  that  pass  that  way, 

Let  it  be  by  day  or  night, 

It  seems  from  the  new  moon’s  cup  down  dropp’d! 
Like  a star  in  the  still  twilight. 


THE  PERCI1ERON  A 

FROM  the  earliest  times  to  the  present 
day  it  lias  been  a great  misfortune 
and  loss  to  mankind  that  so  little  atten- 
tion has  1 >een  paid  to  the  breeding  and 
rearing  of  a more  perfect  and  powerful 
race  of  horses  for  heavy  farm  and  road 
work,  and  the  use  of  the  city  dray  and 
large  express  and  truck  wagon.  Poets, 
from  the  sublime  Job  down  to  the  high- 
spirited  Byron,  have  been  profuse  in  their 
descriptions  and  praises  of  the  horse  for 
war,  the  chase,  and  the  course,  while  his- 
torians, travellers,  and  sportsmen  have 
been  ever  eloquent  over  them  in  volumes 
of  prose.  Strange  that  the  most  gener- 
ally useful  of  all  the  different  breeds  of 
horses  should,  with  few  exceptions,  be 
ignored  and  passed  by  in  silence,  and 
so  much  be  written  and  spoken  of  oth- 
ers, which,  although  requisite  for  special 
purposes,  and  worthy  of  high  admira- 
tion, have  contributed  less  to  the  bene- 
fit of  humanity.  But  fortunately  a great 
change  in  this  respect  has  taken  place 
within  the  past  few  years  in  Europe  as 
well  as  in  America. 

A numerous  society,  composed  of  no* 
blemen,  the  landed  gentry,  and  farmers 
of  Scotland,  has  recently  been  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  breed 
of  their  larger  sort  of  horses.  This  so- 
ciety takes  the  name  of  Clydesdale,  and 
that  distinguished  nobleman  Earl  Dun* 
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more  has  been  devoting  a considerable 
part  of  his  time  during  the  past  two  years 
to  editing  a Stud  Book  of  their  horses, 
classed  also  as  Clydesdale.  The  first  vol- 
ume of  this  has  already  been  published, 
and  the  matter  for  the  second  is  collect- 
ing. England  is  now  zealously  follow- 
ing the  laudable  example  set  her  by  Scot- 
land for  what  has  been  long  known  as  the 
Shire  and  other  of  her  best  large  breeds 
of  horses.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Earl 
Ellesmere,  and  other  noblemen  are  giving 
no  little  attention  to  the  getting  out  of 
their  Stud  Book,  and  the  whole  landed 
interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  fast 
waking  up  to  the  importance  of  improve- 
ment of  this  most  useful  of  all  their  breeds 
of  horses. 

Within  the  past  three  years  200  to  1000 
guineas  ($1000  to  $5000)  has  been  the  com- 
mon price  in  Great  Britain  for  select  heavy 
horses  for  breeding  purposes,  and  even 
1500  guineas  ($7500)  has  been  refused  for 
a few  of  the  very  choicest,  while  50  to  80 
guineas  ($250  to  $400)  is  the  ordinary  price 
of  those  for  farm  and  dray  work  alone. 

In  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  a few 
districts  of  Northern  Germany,  prices  have 
also  advanced  considerably,  and  greater 
attention  is  given  than  formerly  to  the 
improvement  of  their  horses,  all  of  which 
shows  the  rapidly  increased  interest  in 
the  subject  abroad.  Nor  has  this  matter 
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been  neglected  in  America,  particularly 
in  the  past  four  years,  during  which  large 
numbers  of  powerful  heavy  animals  have 
been  imported  into  Canada  and  the  United 
States  from  Great  Britain  and  France,  with 
a few  also  from  Flanders.  The  Clydes- 
dale breed  has  been  more  generally  pre- 
ferred for  Canada,  while  the  Perch eron 
and  Norman  have  taken  precedence  in 
our  own  country. 

For  the  Percheron  and  Noruum  in 
America  a Stud  Book  was  published  in 
1877.  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Sanders,  of  Cine  ago, 
Illinois.  A revised  edition  followed  the 
next  year  of  212  large  octavo  pages,  hand- 
some] y got  up,  with  numerous  line  en- 
gravings. The  object  of  tills  Stud  Book 
is  to  preserve  an  accurate  record  of  the 
males  and  females  imported  from  France 
and  their  full -bred  descendants.  so  that 
t he  public  may  not  be  imjiosed  upon  here 
after  by  unprincipled  dealers  palming  off' 
their  inferior  grades  for  fulbbreds. 

The  Percheron  horse  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  symmetrical  anil  ]>owerfuL  for 
his  and  possesses  the  finest  action 

anil  greatest  endurance,  of  all  the  large 
hived s in  Europe.  His  general  type  is 
also  the  most  ancient,  of  uuy  of  which  we 
have  record  or  tradition,  and  this  is  the 
principal  reason  why  lie  is  more  pre- 
potent than  others  in  transmitting  his  su- 
perior qualities  to  his  offspring  Virgil. 


in  the  third  book  of  his  Georgies,  gives, 
UtS  a brief  description  of  sometliing  like 
the  Percheron.  which  was  probably  a type 
of  many  horses  that  had  been  imported 
in  bis  time  from  Northern  Gaul  into 
Italy,  ns  better  able  to  perform  the  harder 
and  heavier  work  of  the  Romans  than  any 
of  their  own  native  and  lighter  breeds: 

“ llH  aidna  «vrvix\ 

Atyui.uiuque  caput,  brevis  rIvu^v  ehcsRipie  ttfrga;; 
I;ux»niabtue  toils  murno^tm  perhCv.  . . . 

Oriisa  juba.  (■(  doxtm  JsebUiv rteumbit  in  im*m ; 
At  duplex  agiiur  per  himfios  s jo 1 1 n ; vav'atqHe 
Trlbnvni,  ef  solidb  gravitrr  souaL  imgiilu  cornuC 

This  may  he  freely  translated: 

u Fine ' i'u  Ur*  bend,  and  lofty  to  tin*  crest; 

Brawny  ut  bark,  and  broad  and  deep  rhe  breast  ; 
Short,  steme  i\t  body,  with  thick  flowing  irmnty 
Tossrd  h»  flie  wind  Ids  shnnlder  right  to  gam 
A double  spine,  and  hoof?  that  spurn 

And  powerful  beat  the  earth  At  every  turn/* 

But  to  show  what  the  best  Percheron 
and  Norma ti  horses  of  the  present  day 
are,  I give  below.  from  Mr.  Sanders's  Stud 
Book,  the  authoritative  model  for  males 
and  females,  published  there  fora  guide  to 
American  breeders.  It  is  such  ms  these 
that  Rosa  Bon  hour,  an  excellent  judgy  of 
horses,  and  the  best  animal  painter  at  the 
present  day  of  France,  bus  given  spirit 
and  life  to  on  the  glowing  canvas;  and 
Charlotte  Cushman,  lie*  late  distinguish- 
ed tragic  actress,  has  described  that  Rosa 
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drove  in  her  cabriolet  when  she  visited 
her. 

“ MODEL  FOR  THE  HORSE. 

“ Head  clean,  bony,  and  small  for  the  size  of  the 
animal ; ears  short,  mobile,  erect,  and  fine-pointed ; 
eyes  bright,  clear,  large,  and  prominent ; forehead 
broad;  nostrils  large,  open,  and  bright  red  within; 
jaws  rather  wide ; chin  tine ; lips  thin ; teeth  sound 
and  even. 

“ Neck  a trifle  short,  yet  harmoniously  rounding 
to  the  body ; throttle  clean ; crest  rigid,  rather  high 
and  gracefully  curved;  mane  abundant,  with  silky 
hair. 

“ Breast  broad  and  deep,  with  great  muscular  de- 
velopment; shoulders  smooth  and  sufficiently  slop- 
ing for  the  collar  to  set  snug  to  them ; withers  high  ; 
back  short  and  strongly  coupled ; body  well  ribbed 
up,  round,  full  and  straight  on  the  belly,  which  is 
much  longer  than  the  back ; rump  broad,  long,  and 
moderately  sloping  to  the  tail,  which  is  attached  high ; 
hips  round  and  smooth  at  top,  and  flat  on  the  sides ; 
quarters  wide,  well  let  down,  and  swelling  with  pow- 
erful muscles. 

“Dock  strong;  tail  long,  heavy,  and  gracefully 
hanging  out  from  the  croup  when  the  animal  is  in 
full  motion. 

“Legs  flat  and  wide,  standing  square  and  firm, 
and  well  under  the  body,  with  hard,  clean  bones,  and 
extra-large  strong  joints,  cords,  and  tendons ; short 
from  the  hocks  and  knees  down ; pasterns  upright ; 
fetlocks  thin ; hoofs  full  size,  solid,  open,  tough,  and 
well  set  up  at  the  heels. 

“ Height  fifteen  to  sixteen  and  a half  hands ; weight 
1300  to  1700  pounds. 

“ Color  various,  as  with  other  horses ; but  a clear 
-dapple  gray  is  preferred,  as  the  best  of  the  original 
breed  was  thus  marked. 

“Action  bold,  square,  free  and  easy,  neither  fore- 
reaching  nor  interfering;  the  walk  four  to  five  miles 
per  hour,  the  trot  six  to  eight,  on  a dry  and  moder- 
ately level  road,  but  capable  of  being  pushed  much 
faster  on  the  latter  gait  when  required. 

“Temper  kind;  disposition  docile,  but  energetic 
-and  vigorous ; hardy,  enduring,  and  long-lived  ; pre- 
cocious; able  to  be  put  to  light  work  at  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  months  old ; possessing  immense  power 
for  his  size ; never  balking  or  refusing  to  draw  at  a 
dead  pull;  stylish,  elegant,  and  attractive  in  appear- 
ance ; easy,  elastic,  and  graceful  in  motion. 

“ No  tendency  to  disease  of  any  sort,  and  especial- 
ly free  from  diseases  of  the  legs  and  feet,  such  as 
spavin,  splint,  ring-bone,  grease,  and  founder. 

“ An  easy  keeper  and  quick  feeder.’* 

« MODEL  FOR  THE  MARE. 

“ With  rather  less  size  than  the  horse,  the  points 
and  qualities  of  the  mare  should  be  essentially  the 
same,  with  the  exception  of  possessing  a finer  head, 
mane,  and  tail,  and  a considerably  thinner  neck. 

“ When  in  foal,  able  to  work  moderately  to  within 
a few  days  of  giving  birth  to  it ; and  a short  time 
after,  able  to  resume  her  work. 

“ A careful  nurse,  and  good  milker.” 

Of  the  Normans,  one  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions I have  met  of  them  by  foreigners  was 
given  by  a celebrated  writer  on  horses,  the 
late  Mr.  Appleby,  of  England,  while  trav- 
elling in  France  about  the  year  1830.  He 
represented  them  as  particularly  excelling 


in  tough  feet,  strong  legs,  compact,  power- 
ful form,  free  action,  good  wind,  and  en- 
durance. Their  average  pace  on  the  road, 
drawing  the  great  heavy  lumbering  dili- 
gence of  that  day,  was  eight  miles  per 
hour.  They  performed  their  prescribed 
stages  with  such  ease  to  themselves  that, 
so  far  from  appearing  fatigued  at  the  end, 
when  unharnessed  and  being  led  back  to 
their  stable  they  displayed  all  the  spirit 
and  gayety  of  colts,  rearing  up  and  launch- 
ing out  in  the  most  playful  manner.  The 
Maison  Rustique,  Du  Huys,  Gavot,  Yille- 
roy,  and  the  Encyclopedic  de  V Agricul- 
ture have  given  their  history,  and  fuller 
details  of  their  performances  on  the  road, 
and  the  varied  work  of  town  and  country. 

Tradition  asserts  that  the  first  great  im- 
provement in  refining  the  large  horses  of 
France  was  made  by  Barb  stallions  cap- 
tured from  the  Moors.  In  731  they  cross- 
ed the  Pyrenees  from  Spain  to  France  with 
a countless  cavalry  host,  led  by  the  fiery 
Abd-er-Raliman.  The  following  year  they 
advanced  to  the  broad  plains  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers.  Here  they  were  met 
by  the  sturdy  Charles  Martel,  well  sur- 
named  the  “Hammer,”  at  the  head  of  his 
French  horse,  which  being  of  so  much 
heavier  weight  than  those  of  the  Moors,  he 
was  able  to  ride  down  the  latter  in  repeat- 
ed charges,  and  thus  completely  over- 
whelmed them.  Thousands  of  these  fine 
Barb  stallions  were  then  captured  (for 
the  Moors  ride  such  only,  and  never 
mares),  and  distributed  among  the  French 
soldiers,  who  on  returning  to  their  farms 
bred  them  to  their  own  large  native  mares. 
The  best  and  most  uniform  of  this  prod- 
uce were  then  selected  and  coupled  among 
themselves,  the  result  of  winch,  together 
with  other  well-made  crosses  from  time 
to  time  since  that  period,  gives  us  the  im- 
proved Percherons  and  Normans  of  the 
present  day. 

Some  contend  that  horses  of  so  great  a 
size  and  of  such  harmonious  proportions 
could  not  be  produced  by  this  cross.  But 
these  Moorish  Barbs  were  doubtless  a some 
what  stouter  and  larger  race  than  the 
Arabs.  They  probably  bore  a strong  re- 
semblance to  the  portrait  of  the  famous 
Barb  that  after  years  of  service  in  Earl 
Godolphin's  stud  at  Gog  Magog  Hills,* 
about  four  miles  from  the  university  city 


* The  Duke  of  Leeds  is  the  present  owner  of  this 
estate,  having  inherited  it  through  his  mother,  a 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  the  last  Earl  Godolphin. 
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of  Cambridge,  died  in  1753,  aged  twenty- 
nine  years.  He  is  sometimes  erroneously 
called  an  Arabian. 

Judging  from  the  portraits  of  Murrier, 
who  painted  from  the  living  subject  be- 
fore him,  the  form  of  this  Barb  was  not 
that  of  a racer,  although  the  sire  of  some 
of  the  most  famous  early  race-horses  of 
England.*  He  was  of  a more  compact 
build,  stouter,  and  of  greater  substance.  If 
we  compare  him  with  a well-bred  Perch e- 
ron  of  the  present  day,  notwithstanding 
the  latter  is  considerably  larger,  and  rath- 
er coarser  in  his  ]>oints,  we  shall  find  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  two. 
Here  are  the  same  line,  short  ears  ; intelli- 
gent, broad  forehead ; prominent,  glowing 
eyes;  clean-cut,  dished  face;  lofty  crest, 
deep  chest,  short  back,  powerful  quarters, 
wide  flat  legs,  and  full  round  hoofs  well 
set  up  at  the  heels. 

Years  ago  I met  an  account  in  some 
English  publication  of  an  extra  stout  Ara- 
bian stallion  having  been  crossed  upon  a 
large  Scotch  mare  near  Edinburgh.  The 
writer  stated  that  the  product  was  the 
finest  dray-horse  he  had  ever  seen,  of  su- 
perior action,  and  of  great  strength  and 
endurance,  all  of  which  was  very  natural, 
for  to  the  greater  size  of  the  dam  was 
added  a fair  measure  of  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  bone,  muscle,  activity,  etc.,  of  the 
sire. 

The  superior  advantage  to  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  of  breeding  the  Percheron  and 
Norman  horse  consists: 

First . That  colts  got  by  these  stallions 
out  of  even  good  common  mares  are  so 
powerful  at  the  early  age  of  two  years, 
when  well  cared  for  from  birth,  they  can 
be  put  to  light  work  on  the  farm,  and  thus 
when  ready  to  be  sold  at  four  to  five  years 
old,  they  will  have  earned  the  cost  of  their 
production  to  this  age,  so  that  whatever 
price  is  then  obtained  for  them  becomes  a 
clear  gain  to  the  breeder.  Common  colts 
ordinarily  can  not  be  put  to  such  work 
till  four  years  old,  whicli  makes  a loss  of 

* Another  portrait  of  this  Barb  by  the  same  paint- 
er hangs  in  the  picture-gallery  of  Houghton  Hall, 
Norfolk,  near  Sandringham,  the  country  residence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Wallace, 
of  New  York,  for  this  information.  He  visited  both 
these  places  last  summer,  and  in  his  monthly  maga- 
zine for  November  has  given  an  engraving  sketched 
from  the  nbove  portraits.  This  is  apparently  a faith- 
ful picture  of  a horse,  and  widely  different  from  the 
unnatural  crane  neck  and  overarched  crest  of  the 
imaginary  portrait  painted  by  Stubbs,  who  never  saw 
the  horse. 


two  years  in  time  against  them  in  com- 
parison with  the  Percheron  or  Norman. 

Second.  Economy  of  use.  One  will  do 
as  much  work  on  the  farm  as  a pair  of 
common  smaller  horses.  This  saves  near- 
ly half  of  the  stable  room  and  groom's  at- 
tention, and  fifty  per  cent,  probably  in 
feed,  harness,  and  shoeing,  these  last  three 
items  costing  more  for  a large  horse  than 
for  a smaller  one,  but  not  so  much  as  for 
two  small  ones.  The  economy  in  city 
work  is  still  greater,  for  one  of  these  pow- 
erful horses,  in  a cart  of  extra  size,  can 
haul  as  heavy  a load  as  two  of  the  smaller 
ones;  in  this  way  one  driver,  one  cart, 
and  one  harness  are  saved.  The  large 
truck  wagons  of  our  cities,  which  have 
come  into  so  much  greater  use  the  past 
few  years  than  previously,  now  transport 
the  loads  with  a pair  of  these  powerful 
horses  which  formerly  required  three  to 
four  of  the  lighter  kind. 

Third.  These  horses  bring  extra  high 
prices  when  offered  for  sale  at  home,  and 
there  will  be  a large  demand  abroad  for 
them  the  moment  a surplus  is  found  on 
hand  for  exportation.  Prices  in  Great 
Britain  rule  considerably  higher  than  in 
America,  and  a handsome  profit  will  be 
found  in  their  shipment  then  to  foreign 
ports. 

Here,  now,  is  a new  field  open  to  the 
farmer  for  a still  more  profitable  consump- 
tion of  his  grass  and  grain  than  the  rear- 
ing of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  encour- 
aging to  all  who  are  properly  prepared  to 
embark,  in  a moderate  way,  in  the  breed- 
ing of  large  superior  farm  and  city  cart 
and  truck  horses. 

THE  LOVER’S  PERIL. 

Have  I been  ever  wrecked  at  flea. 

And  nigh  to  being  drowned  ? 

More  threat’ning  storms  have  compassed  me 
Than  on  the  deep  are  found! 

What  coral  reefs  her  dangerous  lips  ! 

My  bark  was  nearly  gone; 

Ilope  plunged  away  in  dire  eclipse, 

And  black  the  night  rolled  on. 

What  seas  are  like  her  whelming  hair, 

That  swept  me  o’er  and  o’er? 

I heard  the  waters  of  despair 
(’rash  round  the  distant  shore! 

“ Come,  Death !”  1 murmured  in  my  cries — 
For  signals  none  were  waved — 

When  both  light-houses  in  her  eyes 
Shone  forth,  ami  I was  saved ! 
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not  a certainty  and  a permanency,  and 
the  capitalists  who  came  in  after  him  also 
a long  time  to  make  expensive  experi- 
ments, and  equally  expensive  mistakes, 
and  to  come  down  to  what  is  technically 
and  happily  called  “hard  pan,”  and  op- 
erate to  some  extent  with  proper  means, 
skill,  and  common -sense.  There  was  one 
collapse  about  1864,  and  of  course  the 
panic  of  1873  affected  the  progress  of  the 
State,  and  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
real  “flush  times”  in  Colorado  are  these 
in  which  we  are  now  living.  In  spite 
of  all  disappointments  and  drawbacks, 
steady  progress  has  undoubtedly  been 
made,  and  great  results  accomplished. 
Mining  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  growing  greatness  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  most  interesting  to  learn 
from  an  elaborate  calculation,  coming  re- 
cently from  a responsible  source,  that  aft- 
er making  full  allowance  for  the  labor  of 
all  the  men  employed  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  all  the  money  sunk,  the  resi* 
due  shows  a better  return  than  any  other 
investment  in  this  country.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  this  is  an  average , and 
that  the  fortunes  of  two  or  three  bonanza 
kings  balance  the  losses  of  thousands  of 
poor  men ; and  against  the  results  of  this 
calculation  should  be  set  the  assertion — 
for  which  ample  support  can  be  obtained 
—that  at  least  up  to  1871,  when  railroads 
cheapened  living  and  introduced  greatly 
improved  facilities,  the  proportion  of  min- 
ers who  could  be  called  successful  was  one 
in  five  hundred . 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  here,  as  in  other 
similar  regions,  public  interest  is  contin- 
ually attracted  to  new  discoveries,  and  a 
floating  population  at  once  drawn  thith- 
er; and  events  move  so  rapidly  that  an 
account  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  min- 
ing regions  may  be  stale  before  it  is  in 
type.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said 
that  even  if  some  of  the  people  go  away, 
the  mines  remain,  and  the  silver  and  gold 
come  out  just  as  surely  and  easily  as  be- 
fore; and  a larger  area  than  ever  is  now 
the  scene  of  active  operations. 

Starting  from  the  north,  we  come  to  the 
mines  of  Boulder  County,  not  far  from 
Long  s Peak,  where  there  was  an  ephem- 
eral excitement,  some  three  years  ago, 
about  tellurium  veins.  Then  come  those 
of  Gilpin  (Black  Hawk,  Central  City,  etc.) 
and  Clear  Creek  (Georgetown,  etc.)  coun- 
ties, the  former  noted  for  gold  product, 
and  both  containing  what  are  called  4 4 true 


fissure  veins,”  where  the  rocks  have  been 
broken  or  torn  asunder  by  earthquakes  or 
volcanic  disturbance.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood some  of  the  earliest  discoveries  were 
made,  and  the  bullion  product  of  the  two 
counties  is  large  and  steady.  Then  come 
various  points  in  the  South  Park,  and  just 
between  the  Park  and  Main  Ranges,  Cali- 
fornia Gulch,  now  known  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  for  here  is  Lead- 
ville.  South  again,  and  between  the  Sier- 
ra Mojada  and  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  lie  Ro- 
sita  and  Silver  Cliff,  and  southwest  again 
of  this,  the  great  San  Juan  district.  Dis- 
coveries have  also  been  made  in  the  Gun- 
nison and  Elk  Mountain  country,  away 
west  of  the  Snowy  Range,  and  only  time 
can  show  what  other  now  hidden  treasures 
are  to  come  to  light  in  these  regions.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  several  quarto  vol- 
umes could  easily  be  written  about  these 
mines  and  their  operation,  and  still  much 
be  left  unsaid ; and  perhaps  indeed,  in 
view  of  the  rapid  movement  of  events, 
the  writer  of  such  a work  stands  in  great- 
er danger  of  being  behind  the  age  than  he 
who  attempts  some  random  sketches  of 
the  haunts  and  ways  of  the  “honest 
miner” — so  first  called,  it  is  said,  by  aspir- 
ing patriots  who  sought  his  suffrages. 
Mr.  Harte  declares  that  when  sets  of  pic- 
tures portraying  the  contrasted  careers  of 
the  honest  and  dissolute  miner  wrere  first 
sent  out  to  California  they  utterly  failed 
of  their  effect,  for  the  reason  that  the  av- 
erage miner  refused  to  recognize  himself 
in  either  capacity. 

A man  may  come  to  Colorado  with  reso- 
lutions worthy  of  Leonidas ; he  may  treat 
gold  and  silver  with  a lofty  disdain ; he 
may  be  doctor,  lawyer,  parson,  school- 
teacher, book  agent,  lightning-rod  man. 
or  dealer  in  sewing-machines — anything 
but  a miner;  all  in  vain,  for  sooner  or 
later,  if  he  stays  in  Colorado,  the  mania 
for  the  precious  metals  will  make  an  easy 
victim  of  him;  he  will  seek  a “claim,” 
and  fondly  see  a bonanza  in  the  smallest 
and  shallowest  of  his  “ prospect  holes.” 

The  Colonel  and  the  Commodore  were 
nothing  if  not  strong-minded,  and  the  lat- 
ter had  been  particularly  cynical  about 
the  sordidness  of  a thirst  for  wealth,  but 
his  downfall  dated  from  the  time  that  lie 
acquired,  with  strange  ease,  some  share  in 
a mine  of  great  possible,  if  small  actual, 
value  (there  are  so  very  many  of  this 
kind).  He  hinted  more  than  once  that 
wre  had  better  look  for  ourselves  into  this 
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mining  business,  and  started  on  the  tour 
of  inspection  with  unwonted  alacrity.  He 
even  showed  some  inclination  to  “grub- 
stake” some  men— a simple  and  easy  pro- 
cess, by- the- bye.  One  can  acquire  an  inter- 
est in  mining  property  in  many  ways.  He 
can  find  a mine  himself;  he  can  supply 
another  man  with  food  and  tools,  and  give 
him  a share  in  what  he  may  find  (and  this 
is  “ grub-staking”) ; he  may  buy  a mine 
when  found,  or  a share  of  it,  bearing  in 
mind  the  Western  saying,  that  “a  pros- 
pect hole  is  not  a mine or  he  can  invest 
in  stocks.  Grub -staking  a good  man, 
and,  if  possible,  accompanying  him  on  his 
search,  may  be  called  the  best  wray,  for, 
said  an  old  hand,  “ you  make  your  loss  at 
the  start.”  Buying  a claim  or  claims  is 
not  infrequently  satisfactory;  but  said, 
with  quaint  gravity,  another  “old-timer,” 
“If  I was  a capitalist,  and  I’d  see  a mine 
worth  half  a million,  I?d  want  to  buy  it 
for  about  twenty -five  thousand  dollars, 
and  have  some  advantage  on  my  side.  A 
man  can’t  see  very  far  into  the  ground.” 

It  is  stated  that  no  geologist  ever  yet 
found  a valuable  mine — the  humble  pros- 
pector being  always  at  the  front  — and 
even  then  owing  much  to  accident.  With 
his  burro  laden  with  a little  bacon  and 
flour,  perhaps  a little  coffee  and  sugar, 
a frying-pan  and  a coffee-pot,  and  with 
his  pick  and  shovel,  this  hard-working 
pioneer  traverses  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  mineral  region,  undergoing  many 
and  great  hardships,  often  facing  dan- 
ger, often,  indeed,  laying  his  bones  on 
some  desolate  hill-side  or  in  some  lonely 
canon;  and  then — only  to  think  of  it— 
one  in  five  hundred  finds  fortune!  We 
hear  of  late  years  that  mining  has  become 
as  regular  and  legitimate  an  occupation 
as  manufacturing ; and  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  method  and  system  have  been 
largely  introduced,  and  that  the  strong 
owners  of  paying  mines  and  successful 
smelting-works  may  rightly  claim  that 
they  are  engaged  in  sober  and  industrial 
pursuits;  but  with  the  great  bulk  of  mod- 
ern Argonauts,  from  our  poor,  sanguine 
pick-user  and  burro-driver  to  the  New- 
Yorker  who,  without  the  slightest  real 
knowledge  of  what  he  is  doing,  “ takes  a 
flyer”  in  Wall  Street,  it  is  as  certain  as  the 
sun  rises  and  sets  that  the  gambling  and 
not  the  commercial  instinct  predominates. 
A bank  was  pointed  out  to  the  writer  in 
a large  mining  town  which,  with  a capital 
of  $50,000,  had  deposits  of  from  $700,000 


to  $800,000,  and  which  had  made  $43,000 
net  profits  in  nine  months. 

“ But  they  say  that  there  is  no  money 
in  banking,”  was  added — “I  mean,  no 
money  as  compared  with  what  some  of 
them  can  make  in  mining.  When  a fel- 
low can  go  out  and  make  a forty  or  fif- 
ty thousand  dollar  strike,  banking  seems 
pretty  slow”  Could  anything  better  il- 
lustrate what  has  just  been  said? 

But  if  we  did  not  grub-stake  anybody, 
or  make  large  investments  for  ourselves, 
we  had  ample  opportunities  of  seeing  those 
who  did. 

Of  all  mining  camps  in  Colorado  (and 
a centre  of  mining  operations  is  always 
called  a camp),  Rosita  is  one  of  the  pret- 
tiest and  most  interesting.  There  must 
have  been  a vein  of  sentiment  in  the 
honest  miner  who  gave  it  that  charming 
name,  Little  Rose.  When  he  made  his 
first  “strike,”  he  must  have  thanked  his 
stars  that  nature  had  put  the  silver  in  such 
a picturesque  place,  and  even  the  opera- 
tions carried  on  for  seven  years  have  not 
been  able  to  spoil  it.  We  went  thither 
from  Canon  City,  taking  the  stage  on  a 
pleasant  morning,  and  driving  over  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Mojada,  and  into 
and  up  Oak  Creek  Canon.  From  the  head 
of  this  the  summit  was  easily  crossed ; and 
then,  when  we  had  scored  our  thirty  miles, 
a beautiful  and  striking  scene  met  our 
eyes.  In  the  foreground  were  dome-like 
hills,  the  upper  ones  bare,  and  the  lower 
ones,  as  well  as  the  gulches  between  them, 
showing  great  numbers  of  pine-trees.  On 
these  hill-sides  and  in  these  gulches  were 
scattered  the  houses  and  other  buildings 
which  make  up  the  genuine  little  Alpine 
town — so  Alpine,  indeed,  that  one  might 
expect  to  hear  at  any  moment  the  echo  of 
the  Ranz  des  Vaches  or  the  tinkling  of  the 
bells.  Then  comes  a valley  lying  a thou- 
sand feet  below,  and  beyond  rises  with 
wonderful  and  unusual  abruptness,  and  in 
a solemn  majesty  which  must  have  im- 
pressed the  Spaniard  when  he  associated 
it  in  name  with  the  sufferings  of  the  Di- 
vine Redeemer — the  great  Sangre  de  Cristo 
Range.  The  peaks  are  sharp  and  jagged, 
and  some  rise  to  the  height  of  about  14,000 
feet.  What  Nature  can  do  here  in  the 
way  of  grand  and  glorious  effects,  with 
light  and  shade  at  early  mom,  at  sunset, 
or  when  the  moon  is  sending  her  rays 
down  on  the  grassy  meadows  in  this  peace- 
ful Wet  Mountain  Valley,  can  not  be  de- 
scribed, nor  should  the  suggestion  thereof 
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which  he  had  previously-  pom1.,  and.  with  his  pmk  between  Ins  knees,  \vm  stel1ci.ti.jr 
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-assayer  made  the  assay,  and  the  results  of 
this  division  of  labor  were  simple  and 
striking.  He  took  out  of  this  property 
some  $450,000,  and  then  sold  it  for  $300,000 
in  money  and  $1,000,000  in  stock. 

“When  he  come  into  this  place,  Sir,” 
said  a genial  resident  of  the  pretty  town, 
“all  he  had  warn’t  too  much  to  pack  on 
one  burro ; but  when  he  lit  out,  it  took  a 
four-mule  team  to  freight  his  trunks.” 

We  had  the  privilege,  not  accorded  to 
many,  of  seeing  this  bonanza,  as  we,  of 
•course,  saw  many  others,  and  it  may  be 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  once  for  all,  that 
-as  the  limits  of  this  paper  must  preclude 
the  mention  of  any  but  what  may  be  call- 
ed representatives  of  the  different  classes, 
so  must  an  attempt  to  seize  on  some  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  features  of  mining 
take  the  place  of  the  technical  description 
which  can  readily  be  had  elsewhere. 

Into  the  side  of  one  of  the  round  Rosita 
hills  goes  the  Bassick  tunnel,  and  down 
from  the  slope  above  comes  the  perpendic- 
ular shaft,  while  near  their  junction  is  a 
large  chamber,  timbered  with  great  skill. 
At  one  corner  comes  in  a faint  glimmer 
of  light  from  the  tunnel ; all  else  is  from 
the  scattered  lamps  of  the  workmen,  whom, 
before  our  eyes  become  accustomed  to  the 
murky  dimness,  we  might  mistake  either 
for  gnomes  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  or  fa- 
miliars of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  But  a 
word  dispels  all  illusions:  “Arrah,  and 
will  yez  lower  her  down  the  laste  little  bit 
in  the  wurruld,  Mike  ?”  It  is  only  the 
new  steam-engine. 

This  mine  has  puzzled  the  geologists; 
but  then  those  gentlemen  are  in  such  a 
ohronic  state  of  bewilderment  over  the 
new  developments  in  the  State  that,  in 
happy  local  parlance,  “ they  have  to  take 
a back  seat.”  Conceive,  if  you  please,  a 
erater  in  a hill,  of  indefinite  and  undis- 
covered size  and  extent.  Conceive,  then, 
some  mighty  power  to  have  taken  bowl- 
ders of  different  shape  and  size,  dipped 
them  in  rich  molten  ore,  largely  chloride 
of  silver,  heaped  the  crater  full  of  them, 
melted  up  a giant  museum  full  of  all  kinds 
of  silver  ores,  with  gold  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  copper,  thrown  in,  poured 
the  compound  in  so  as  to  fill  every  crev- 
ice, heaped  on  the  dirt,  and  left  the  whole 
to  cool  for  indefinite  centuries,  and  you 
have  this  mine. 

As  a contrast,  take  the  Humboldt, 
around  the  corner,  which  may  stand  for 
•a  specimen  of  the  thousands  of  silver 
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mines  on  true  fissure  veins  of  quartz  min- 
eral in  the  old  camps  in  Gilpin  and  Clear 
Creek  counties,  the  new  and  wonderful 
ones  in  the  San  Juan  country,  and  hun- 
dreds in  the  long  leagues  lying  between. 
Entering  a rough  wooden  building,  you 
see  a steatn-engine  turning  an  immense 
drum,  around  which  is  coiled  a wire  rope. 
On  a chair  sits,  with  each  hand  on  a lever, 
the  bright,  watchful  engineer,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  drum,  now  nearly  covered 
with  the  coil.  In  another  minute,  click! 
the  machinery  has  stopped,  and  out  of 
an  opening  in  front,  like  Harlequin  in  a 
Christmas  pantomime,  has  come  a grimy 
figure,  who  stands  there  smiling  at  you, 
with  a lamp  fixed  on  the  front  of  his  cap, 
and  his  feet  on  the  rim  of  a great  iron 
bucket.  He  steps  off,  the  bucket  is  emp- 
tied of  the  load,  not  of  rich  ore,  but  of  very 
dirty  water,  which  it  lias  brought  up,  and 
there  is  an  air  of  expectancy  among  the 
workmen,  and  an  inquiring  smile  on  the 
face  of  Mr.  Thornton,  the  superintendent. 
Something  is  clearly  expected  of  you,  for 
it  is  established  that  you  are  not  what  is 
called  by  the  miners  a “specimen  fiend,” 
or  unmitigated  sample  - collecting  nui- 
sance, and  it  is  assumed  that  when  you 
came  hither  to  investigate  you  “meant 
business.  ” You  take  the  hint,  and  follow 
Mr.  Thornton  to  a room,  where,  amid  a 
good  deal  of  joking,  you  put  on  some 
clothes — and  such  clothes  ! If  you  have 
one  spark  of  personal  vanity,  “all  hope 
abandon,  ye  who  enter  here,”  for  even 
your  kind  guide  has  to  turn  away  to  hide 
a smile  when  he  sees  you  in  overalls  which 
will  not  meet  in  front,  and  are  precarious- 
ly tied  with  a ragged  string,  an  ancient 
flannel  shirt,  the  sleeves  of  which  hang  in 
tatters  around  your  wristbands,  and  a cap 
which  might  have  come  over  in  the  May- 
flower, and  has  a smoky  lamp  hooked  into 
its  fast  decomposing  visor.  As  you  ap- 
proach the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  the  engi- 
neer genially  remarks  that  there  “ain’t 
much  danger,”  and  when  the  bucket  has 
come  up  and  been  partially  emptied,  the 
by-standers  repeatedly  advise  you  to  be 
careful  about  getting  in.  As  you  climb 
perilously  over  the  side,  you  think  of  the 
Frenchman  who,  starting  in  the  fox-hunt, 
cried  out:  “Take  noteece,  mes  amis,  zat  I 
leafe  everyzing  to  my  vife!”  And  when 
you  are  crouched  down  so  that  Mr. Thorn- 
ton can  stand  on  the  rim  above,  you  do 
not  think  at  all,  but  know,  that  you  are 
what  Mr.  Mantalini  called  “adem’d  moist, 
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which  are  to  tear  the  rock  in  pieces;  and 
you  will  probably  remember  a pressing; 
engagement  to  “meet  a man*’ at  some 
distance  from  the  mine,  and  induce  Mr. 
Thornton  to  ring  for  that  moist  car.  and 


Cytnbeline,  it  was  four  weeks  before  its 
owners  could  ascertain  who  or  what  thus; 
personage  might  be. 

Then  our  road  wound  among  the  hills, 
where  only  a short  time  ago  roamed  in 
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large  numbers  the  umle-deer,  and  soon 
the  Wet  Mountain  Valley  was  entered, 
and  the  curious  mining  camp  of  Silver 
Cliff  came  in  sight— another  wonder  of 
these  times  ““ 


The  frugal  and  prosperous 
ranchmen  of  this  pastoral  region  had 
gathered  in  their  hay  crops  in  peace  for 
years,  and  the  low  hill,  ending  in  a cliff, 
seven  miles  from  Rosita,  had  probably 
never  struck  them  as  anything  else  than 
a contrast  to  the  fertile  lowlands  near  it. 
Not  many  years  ago  it  was  actually  ex- 
amined scientifically  but  unsuccessfully 
for  tro?L  Sonic  prosj^ectors  tried  their 
fortune  here  in  the  summer  of  1878.  and 
found  some  “pay  ore"  in  the  shape  of 
chlorides  of  silver.  The  first  house  was 
built  in  September,  ami  in  ten  mouths 
there  Jmd  sprung  up,  like  Jonah’s  gourd, 
a wonderful  town.  As  curiously  unlike 
its  pretty  little  neighbor  Rosita  as  it  is 
possible  to  conceive,  it.  lies  like  a checker* 
board  on  the  plain,  angular,  treeless,  and 
vmpieturesque.  No  wise  man  will  accept 
the  local  census  of  a hnvn  which  is  “boom- 
ing," but  the  population  has  certainly  run 
in  less  than  a year  from  one  or  two  tens  to 
several  thousands.  We  had  an  excellent 


the  school  master  must  be  frequently 
abroad  in  the  camps,  for  some  friends  told 
us  that  after  a claim  hud  been  named  the 
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GRUB  STAKES  AND  MILLIONS. 


dinner,  and  can  state  that  it  was  not  here 
that  the  scene  occurred  of  which  a friend 
told  us. 

“What’s  your  order,  stranger  F asked 
mine  host  of  an  inoffensive  guest. 

“ Broiled  chicken  on  toast,  if  you 
please.  ' 

^ Which  r 

Broiled  chicken  on  toast,*'  1 said,  “ if 
it  can  be  had/’ 

V- Stranger*”  said  the  landlord,  impress- 
ively, drawing  a six-shooter,  and  .pointing 
it athis  head,  " you  want  hash,  ami  you'll 
a-goin’  to  eat  it.  I don't  allow 
no  tender-foot  to  go  back  on  his 
victuals  in  this  place!” 

Saloons  appeared  with  painful 
pertinacity,  and  a variety  thru 
trc\  in  which,  on  a certain  Sun 
day  night,  the  proprietor  invited 
a preacher  to  officiate,  listened.  ' 
in  company  with  “the  hoys,”  in  ) 

a respectful  ami  orderly  manner, 
with  a view  of  “giving  the  Gos-  M 

pel  a show,”  passed  round  the 
hat,  handed  its  ample  contents 
to  the  parson,  bowed  him  out,  .A P 

and  in  ten  minutes  more  had 
the  usual  miscellaneous  orgies 
in  full  blast. 

The  prospectors  of  a few 
months  ago  have  given  place 
to  a great  New  York  company, 
with  a capital  of  $10,00(1,000;  and  ul 
though  we  know  nf  none  of  the  si gn> 
by  which  one  distinguishes  that  spe- 
cimen of  natural  history  called  the 
"capitalist,'’  he  was  confidently  tie 
glared  to  be  on  the  spot  in  great  force 
and  on  the  point  of  making  colossal  in 
vestments.  For  the  rest,  we  Could  as- 
suredly see  signs  of  prosperity,  ami  mxm 
than  h few  promising  mines;  ami  after 
sinking  shafts  and  running  tumid*, 
people  were  clearly  getting  tired  of  molt 
slow  processes,  and  were  actually  cutting 
slices  out  of  the  hill,  as  does  paterf  vmii 
ias  out.  of  the  Christmas  plum-pudding 

A very  kind  and  hospitable  lad 
proud  of  the  Colorado  town  which  had 
the  good  fortune  to  claim  her  as  a resi 
dent,  asked  the  Colonel,  with  great  court- 
esy, if  he  had  prepared  accurate  desrrip- 
tiofjS  of  certain  st  reets  and  buildings,  and 
on  his  reluctantly  confessing  that  want  of 
s]iace,  etc.,  rather  petulantly  remarked  : 
“Now  I really  believe  that  you  will  only 
tell  about  the  funny  side  of  things*  and 
that  isn’t  fair." 


in  our  city,  reports  that  people  are  (lock- 
ing to  us  from  the  .elf etc  Denver  and  the 
upstart  Lead vilie.  Charley's  pea -nuts 
can’t  be  beat.’ ■ 

“The  Hon.  Zechariah  Fetty  place,  Mem 
her  of  the  State  Legislature  of  Indiana 
from  the  flourishing  town  of  Sandy  Plains, 
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and  Pelatiah  Pettengiil,  Esq.  v a prominent  and  that  he  would  just  like  to  know  if  he 
undertaker  and  capitalist  of  the  same  | was  not  going  to  write  soberly,  and  say 
place,  show  a preference  for  the  tooth  -something  about  the  mastodon  found  thir- 
picks  of  the  Oriental.  These  represent-  j ty  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  Cedar 
alive  gentlemen  declare  tliat.  New  York  is  | Rapids  Mine,  which  might  have  been  of 
played  out  compared  with  this  place.  We  ' priceless  value  to  science,  but  which  was 

ruthlessly  smashed  to  pieces, 
^ ■ , ....  the  mine  men  saying  that  they 

were  after  pay  ore,  not  masto- 
dons.  Why,  even  the  society 
. . upon  the  Stanislow,  of  which 

Truthful  James  relates  that 
u every  member  did  engage 


brand  new  and  sportsman 
like  leggings,  and  borrowed 
.9|H«3  fishing-tackle  from  a too  con 
tiding  native,  and  he  wanted 
QH5gra||  lo  “give  mining  a rest/"  and 
have  a turn  at  the  fish.  His 
enthusiasm  infected  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  they  pushed 
out  toward  the  range.  They 
|gBl||j|j  had  a near  view  of  the  grim 
HRmllli  summits  close  at  hand,  and  of 
^ie  Mostms  and  Vela  passes, 
and  the  Spanish  Peaks  away 
at  the  sout  h,  but.  the  poor  Com 
i mod  ore  came  home  very  low 

in  his  mind.  He  had  been 
pPp;  !,i  wet  through,  damaged  the 
new  gaiters,  broken  the  bor- 
**  — rowed  pole  in  one  place  and 

the  borrowed  line  in  two,  and 
slaughtered  thousands  of  grass 
hoppers  for  bait,  but  the  trout  in  Grape 
and  Colony  creeks  swam  untouched  in  the 
clear  mountain  water.  It  was  only  in  the 
evening,  when  a genial  old  resident  was 
’ * reminiscing''  for  the  benefit  of  the  corn- 
pany,  that  he  found  consolation  in  hear- 
ing of  the  misfortunes  of  some  other  sports- 
men. Said  this  gentleman: 

■ 1 1 used  to  ride  the  Pony  Express.  Pret 
ty  rough  grub  in  Pueblo,  you  bet:  fried 
cucumbers  and  water,  with  a piece  of  fat 
bacon  hung  up  to  tantalize  us.  Then  J 
went  down  further  south,  and  couldn't 
git  nothing  to  drink  but  tarantula  juice 
[bad  whiskey],  and  I struck  a kind  of  a 
colony  of  yruber  ^rubbers  from  Georgia 
* 1 What  are  gruber-grubbers  V' 

“ WliyT  pea  nut  diggers —worst  lot  you 
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need  just  such  citizens  as  these,  and  trust 
that  they  may  be  induced  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  this  magnificent  camp/' 

“The  genial  Pete  Starkweather, who  so 
efficiently  assists  Alec?  Smithers  in  mixing 
drinks  at  the  Honest  Miners'  Home,  has, 
we  sire  .glad  to  hear,  struck  it  rich  on  a 
lead  adjoining  the  Roaring  Cowpunclmr 
and  Mary  Ann  Eliza  in  Blue  Murder  Gulch. 
A prominent  gentleman  from  Dakota, 
who  came  in  on  Billy  Bullion's  boss  coach 
last  night,  und  wmsties  his  hash  at  the 
Occidental,  says  that  he  knows  a man 
whose  cousin  told  him  that  leading  New 
York  capitalists  had  telegraphed  to  bond 
this  claim  for  a million  and  ih  ree-fpiar--1 
But  here  the  Commodore  said  that  this 
was  all  rubbish,  and  the  Colonel  knew  it. 
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ever  saw — come  there  expecting*  to  find 
houses  all  built,  and  irrigating  ditches  all 
dug.  I saw  an  old  bell-wether,  and  asked 
him  for  something  to  eat,  and  he  hadn’t  a 
thing,  and  I knew  he  was  the  kind  that 
live  on  snaps." 

“ What  are  snaps  ?" 

“When  I first  heard  it  I didn't  know 
myself — thought  the  man  meant  ginger- 
snaps.  But  he  said  that  these  beats,  when 
they  were  at  home,  had  old  squirrel  rifles 
about  as  long  as  a mantel-piece,  and  with 
flint-locks.  They’d  go  out  and  snap  at 
deer,  and  if  they  killed  him,  all  right.  If 
they  didn’t,  they’d  have  to  live  on  the 
snaps  until  next  day !” 

“ Yes.  those  were  pretty  rough  times  in 
Pueblo,  ” remarked  another  old  hand.  ‘ ‘ I 
was  county  clerk,  and  when  we  wanted 
bacon  or  flour  we’d  issue  a county  war- 
rant for  it.  Things  came  out  all  right, 
though,  for  when  we  wanted  to  square  up, 
the  treasurer  burned  ’em,  and  we  had  a 
new  deal.” 

But  we  could  not  tarry  on  the  Rosita 
hills,  and  we  sped  north,  reluctantly  post- 
poning the  trips  to  San  Juan  and  the  Gun- 
nison country,  which  promised  such  store 
of  information  and  pleasure.  A day’s 
staging  took  us  to  Pueblo,  and  on  the  way 
we  passed  a new  little  camp  called  Silver 
Hill.  It  looked  picturesque  enough,  and 
we  were  fancying  it  the  abode  of  a gener- 
ous prosperity,  when,  just  as  a young  and 
hopeful  citizen  had  remarked  to  us  that 
“the  boys  could  make  a first-class  camp 
out  of  this  if  they  only  had  the  fortitude,” 
an  aged  person  exclaimed,  with  a sort  of 
growl,  “There’s  fortitude  enough,  but 
there  ain’t  no  money,  you  see.  That’s 
wliat’s  the  matter,  you  bet.” 

It  was  our  lot  in  leaving  Pueblo  to 
go,  not  as  goes  the  every-day  traveller, 
but  on  a “special,”  with  Billy  Reed,  of 
the  Rio  Grande  Road,  on  the  engine,  or 
rather  partly  on,  for  he  seemed  to  project 
half  his  length  out  of  the  window  of  the 
“cab”  as  he  rounded  the  curves  in  about 
half  of  schedule  time.  One  of  the  men 
best  worth  knowing  in  this  world  is  an 
American  locomotive  engineer,  and  ei- 
ther the  sight  of  the  great  mountains,  or 
some  less  perceptible  influence,  seems  to 
develop  in  the  Colorado  brotherhood  an 
added  measure  of  simple  manliness  and 
grave  courtesy.  The  Colonel  found  a 
worthy  successor  to  him  of  the  “special” 
in  Tom  Loftus,  whose  guest  he  was  on 
the  engine  of  the  Leadville  express,  two 


hours  out  from  Denver,  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  of  all  days  in  his  mining 
pilgrimages.  Little  enough  do  the  pas- 
sengers in  the  comfortable  cars  know  of 
the  skill  and  caution  required  to  control 
the  train  on  such  a journey,  but  it  is  clear 
to  a careful  observer,  and  infinitely  inter- 
esting. All  roads,  it  is  said,  lead  to  Rome ; 
all  railroads  in  Colorado  try  to  lead  to 
Leadville ; and  from  the  force  of  circum- 
stances, and  through  the  energy  displayed 
in  its  construction,  this  line,  which  had 
terrible  natural  obstacles  to  overcome,  is, 
at  the  date  of  writing,  well  in  the  van. 
Not  very  far  south  of  Denver  it  enters  the 
canon  of  the  Platte  River,  up  which  it 
winds  after  the  manner  of  the  narrow 
gauge  in  these  parts.  The  strong  little 
engine  laboriously  puffed  up  the  grade, 
and  Tom  was  exactly  as  careful  in  econo- 
mizing “ her”  strength,  and  giving  “her” 
rest  and  food  and  water,  as  if  she  were 
a favorite  mule.  The  frost  had  turn- 
ed many  of  the  leaves  yellow  and  a few 
red,  lighting  up  the  canon  in  a striking 
manner.  At  certain  points  it  opened  out 
into  little  parks,  and  graders’  cabins  and 
campers’  locations  were  frequent.  Then 
came  one  of  those  grand  horseshoe  curves, 
and  Kenosha  Summit,  some  10,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  then  a 
scene  altogether  wonderful,  and  some- 
thing to  be  long  remembered.  The  sum- 
mit was  a kind  of  plateau,  and  was  quick- 
ly crossed,  and  we  had  hardly  taken  in 
the  outline  of  the  great  peaks  on  the 
north,  when,  without  warning  of  any 
kind,  we  glided  on  and  along  the  edge  of 
the  sloping  wall  of  the  great  South  Park, 
and  saw  it  stretching  below  us  leagues 
away  to  the  south,  and  across  to  the  Park 
Range,  beyond  which  lay  our  goal;  and 
now  Tom  shut  off  his  steam,  and  let  the 
train,  controlled  by  the  air-brakes,  scram- 
ble down  the  slope  and  mm  across  the 
park  to  Red  Hill.  Here  were  the  Lead- 
ville stages,  and  here  also  a spring  wagon, 
to  which  were  attached  four  good  mules. 
Climbing  into  this,  we  whirled  along  the 
dusty  road  ahead  of  the  stages,  passed  the 
old  mining  camp  of  Fairplay,  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  Mosquito  Pass,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  road,  which  had  been  open  but 
about  two  months.  Two  extra  mules 
toiled  away  on  the  lead,  and  foot  by  foot 
we  climbed  toward  the  summit,  rising 
bleak  and  bare  some  13,300  feet.  It  must 
be  known  that,  not  among  careless  tour- 
ists, but  among  experienced  drivers,  who 
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rightly  estimate  danger.  ifw;  rhwin^:  of • A remarkable  ebaracter  indeed  vra*  thi* 
the  rMo^jii)to  to  :^n^€ire<f ; V)M.  t tie  life-  fine*  Mbw:  and  we  ltoferi  ed  with  grow  tog 
assn«>;iuee  rntopanferi eaTi  ' extra  hazard-  imprest  to  his  hearty  .utterruMH*.  When 


VHttfUiTVyn  i-v*  ft'  ?A*&. 


he  had  taken  the  trouble  k»  /etui  Over  and 
point  out  to  the  inside  passengers  a little 
hoase  built  hr. some 

on  ihe  emvt  of  u peak/ivbere  it  leaked  a 
wild  birds  nest.  tit)d  the  person  /Addressed 
had  ks^un^ed  ^ nit  tidthirari  Tctnsiitt.er,  B&tn 
i fjfn«rkedf;i“  I come  out  u small  sbaxet 
twerdy-oaie  years  ago/ an'  f tievhr  knew 


•ms/**  and  Sani,  \\dto  (tod  iiidd  the  reins 
tor  twenty -one  mit  of  the  thirty  - three 
y aaiv*  r>f  his-  it;  with  a n^rtaiji 

gravity  Hi>  ,’Juul  head  at, ; n 

ftoaitr  #i\\  on  living  an  extra 

hnike-shoe  at  Ftorplay.  and  shat  his  lips 
hard  together  wln-n  h*  saw  a n»*ov  amt  re- 
fractory mule  as  near  v?  heeler. 
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the  time  when  I couldn't  see  somethin' 
worth  lookin'  at.  in  them  great  mountains. 
It's  a pity  that  Smart  Aleck  in  there  can't 
cross  them  once  without  bein’ bored. " And 
again,  after  a pause : ■ * Guess  if  them  clouds 
was  to  drop  on  us  when  we  get  to  the  top. 
he'd  find  out  somethin’  new.  Why,  I've 
had  them  clouds  gather  round  my  coach 


only  kne  w where  my  team  was  by  the  pull 
on  the  lines." 

‘‘That's  what.  she's  afeerd  of  Ithus  did 
the  good  fellow,  with  affectionate  persist- 
ence, designate  life  wife]— them  clouds 
a-droppin\  When  X come  in,  on  t'other 
route,  last  winter,  with  both  arms  froze 
half  way  up  to  the  elbow,  she  just  begged 
me  never  to  take  the  lines  again 
-women  is  such  foofe  about  a 
|P|I|K  feller,  you  know.  When  Jfjn 


' 


in  thv-  i*m-  there  so;  A* 

T as  C-btfet*  j ; 

mas —this  time  of  year  too 

— and  you  couldn't  see  a 

foot.  All  I could  make 

out  was  a glimmer,  like  a miner's  lamp, 

bangin'  on  to  the  end  of  my  whip-stock  - 
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an’  worry  all  night. 
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any  trouble,  you  know ; an1  then  she's  sat- 
isfied.” 

He  had  expressed  himself  somewhat 
strongly  at  the  station  where  we  had 
changed  teams,  because  the  wagon  had 
not  been  repaired,  and  the  bad  mule  had 
been  thrust  upon  him. 

“ She  never  heerd  me  swear  but  once,” 
said  he,  later  on;  “then  it  slipped  out  at 

a jayhawker  as  wouldn't  give  me  no 

show  to  pass  him  on  a narrer  road  down 
by  Fairplay.” 

As  we  climbed  higher  and  higher,  little 
animals,  hardly  squirrels  and  hardly  rab- 
bits, ran  over  the  rocky  slopes,  puzzling 
us  as  to  their  identity,  until  we  remember- 
ed the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  “The  high 
hills  are  a refuge  for  the  wild  goats,  and 
the  rocks  for  the  conies” — for  such  they 
were.  As  the  wind  grew  colder,  the  pas- 
sengers buttoned  their  overcoats  and 
wrapped  their  heavy  blankets  around 
them,  talking  and  laughing  as  usual;  but 
Sam  sententiously  remarked  that  “if  they 
knew  what  was  ahead  of  'em,  they'd  keep 
quiet,  sure.”  And  they  knew  in  a few 
moments,  for  we  reached  the  summit,  from 
which  stretched  downward  with  sharp 
turns,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  an  awful 
precipice,  the  road,  hardly  wide  enough 
for  the  coach.  The  elderly  gentleman 
who  had  seen  nothing  to  surprise  or  please 
him  in  the  lofty  miner's  cabin  nervously 
dropped  the  canvas  curtain  after  his  first 
glance,  and  in  a few  minutes  hastily  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  change  his  seat  to  the  oth- 
er side.  Certain  demonstrations  made  by 
him  during  the  descent  induced  the  driver 
to  remark,  later  on,  “ I guess,  by  the  way 
that  Smart  Aleck  hollered  when  we  swung 
round  some  of  them  ‘cute’  curves,  he’d 
seen  somethin’  new  this  trip;”  and,  in- 
deed, we  heard  the  next  day  that  he  had 
seen  something  so  new  to  his  experience, 
that  he  would  give  all  that  he  possessed  to 
be  safely  out  of  the  town,  and  once  more 
on  the  home  side  of  the  passes. 

But  the  driver  had  something  else  to  do 
than  talk,  now  that  the  descent  had  begun. 
His  eyes  shone  like  diamonds,  and  there 
was  a bright  spot  on  each  cheek,  for  he 
saw  the  refractory  mule's  behavior,  and 
felt  the  loose  brake.  The  angles  were  ter- 
ribly acute,  and  the  front  feet  of  the  lead- 
ing mules  would  seem  to  be  over  the  edge 
before  they  were  skillfully  swung  round. 
Fortunately  no  clouds  “dropped*' on  us, 
but  night  was  fast  coming  on,  and  the 
wind  blew  fiercely  over  the  lofty  summits, 


and  each  turn  seemed  more  abrupt,  and 
each  stretch  of  road  narrower  and  more 
dangerous,  than  the  last.  It  was  rather 
more  interesting  than  re-assuring  to  see 
the  only  passenger  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  pass  quietly  clear  the 
wraps  from  his  feet,  and  make  ready  for 
a possible  spring.  The  situation  was  not 
agreeable,  but  it  was  worse  before  it  was 
better;  for  in  another  minute  off  came  a 
tire,  and  it  was  hardly  hammered  on  when 
adverse  fate  again  brought  us  to  a halt. 
Through  the  whole  drive  we  had  been 
meeting  great  mule  teams,  the  drivers  rid- 
ing one  of  the  wheelers,  one  hand  on  a 
string  leading  to  the  brake  lever;  and 
now  just  ahead  on  this  narrow  road,  and 
inside , was  one  of  them. 

“I  swear,  Jim,  I believe  I'll  have  to 
drive  right  over  ye!”  cried  Sam,  in  de- 
spair; but  after  a moment's  deliberation, 
and  urged  by  one  of  their  number,  the 
passengers  descended,  and  literally  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  not  without 
a mental  reservation  to  the  effect  that 
their  contract  with  the  stage  company 
hardly  compelled  them  to  lift  for  dear 
life  within  a few  inches  of  that  terrible 
descent,  at  the  foot  of  which  a slip  might 
cause  them  to  be  found  the  next  day 
mangled  and  crushed  past  all  recognition. 
And  thus  we  went  on  from  Scylla  to 
Charybdis,  for  we  were  behind  time,  and 
reached  only  after  dark  the  place  where 
the  road  agents  had  waylaid  the  stage 
only  a few  nights  before.  Well  might 
Sam  say,  “Never  had  a drive  like  that  be- 
fore. Everything  against  me : the  brake 
bad,  an'  the  shoe  not  workin',  an’  the  tire 
cornin’  off  on  the  same  side  that  the  black 
mule  was  on,  an’  the  wagon  draggin’  to 
one  side  all  the  time.” 

We  had  reached  what  by  comparison 
was  level  ground,  but  our  pace  was  slow, 
for  Sam  quietly  told  us  that  there  were 
“ as  many  stumps  in  the  road  as  hairs  on 
a dog's  tail.”  The  stage  behind  us  was 
actually  caught  on  one,  and  remained 
there  two  hours;  and  as  we  finally  enter- 
ed the  California  Gulch  of  old  days,  we 
thought  of  Mr.  Harte’s  heroine,  and  her 
pathetic  inquiry : 

“ Oh,  why  did  papa  strike  pay  gravel 
When  drifting  on  Poverty  Flat 

for  although  great  are  Leadville  and  its 
carbonates,  the  way  thither  is  indeed  a 
hard  road  to  travel. 

And  now,  having  seen  this  famous 
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town,  and  returned  ton  linver 
i«5d  carefully  ,prmd<wed  psyr.  fc&y  matter, 
does  thtf  present  writer,  lay  ids  hand  ni) 
hii  heart  and  make  {wcv  ^l*nmi  .as's»er-. 
emtioa*.  first,  (litil  fji$;  mines  here 
splendid*  ami ' -yathable,  and 

easily  and  profitably  npimn*d  ■ and  s*-r- 
Saroh  / and  Mar- 

ea  Pole*,  and  tfe  adtiig^  vvf  fUV  Arabian 
Xiifbt<r  puts!  hide  their  dinu rushed heads 
*ri  flit*  face  of  the  ay  Figments  of  tjbtfc  sptv 


d\tkun*eey  w;t*;  made  <m  Fryer  Hill,  and 
results.  may  be  expressed  iii  Mi&p}#. 
ftguiXM:  Ift  year*  this  county 

fliike)  i»  estimated  • p*  ha#  e.  pvvxineed  }& 
giild  and  i?Uy«r  about  •!>«  I87K 

it  profiutoS  abnu*  aiid  one 

woUriiifwood  writer  think*  that  .in  **73 


it  will  produce  something:  j^|$(fpQgp|pp 
So  easily  bruntled  are  these  newdan^led 
ores  t lint  thi* is  pry^miumill  v the  * y<?or 
man’B  eaiup/f.kHd  many  uiid  j^at  iih  thra 


4ixsii*KXcir:  at  Lifciavtia.K 


have  bee ur  the  c/hauz#*  frqm  pezt- 
ttry  to  c.  fffitenecy  alUiou^h  imne  aa  pxc.tw- 
•^qii^'aitd  murided  otl  ihai  itt^nitiat  m 
KosiU.'  Thy  suuvtl  kfbvfit: 
tebp<Vr  wl?o  { " griih  st^kod  -‘ 

.&m  i* 

and  emitted  wirtr 

tin*  ;v'0e^»  $|  '-•r-e  of  tb<v*:  j^jp 

leak in?*  feMy  ;^:v^8|klv  ¥&*$  a 
•ritjrlit-itnnded  rfefe  wh>.»vp  *.■*■■• 

cnei  <m  hi-  \vav  hack  from  a quiet  -snfiv 


cia)  who  ha v 


wm n m . 

Leadrille-^for  a?  romancers  the 
tioKoil  eanry  off  fjte  palm  indisputably. 

For  $<mdo  years,  Ijetrinriiriff  with  tin 
spring  of  j1wrtt  men  panned  the 
dirt  for  aph)  in  California  ^Pd 

whffh  it  petered  out  they  went  nv^ay:  In 
1.K77  if  was  found  that  this  riow  world- 
rcjve'rned  ‘•earhonato  holt"  lav*  nnxu^ 
n»p  v'l.tMhxi  ;hiil.<-  on  the  east  of  the  Arkan 
ms  Vadiyv  Ira  April,  1878.  an  important 
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mer  on  the  Eastern  seaboard,  informed 
us  that  while  six  months  before  he  could 
not  find  a man  who  could  .spare  him  five 
dollars,  he  had  lately  been  “presented 
with  three  diamond  rings. v 

Mining  camps,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
grow  to  towns  and  cities,  as  boys  grow  to 


length  of  two  streets  (six  inches  deep  in 
horrible  dust,  which  one  of  the  local  pa- 
pers declares  will  breed  disease)  are  seen 
rows  of  the  typical  far  Western  build- 
ings, some  large,  some  few'  of  brick,  one 
or  two  of  stone,  very  many  small,  very 
man  v of  wood.  Outside  of  these  are  mines 
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be  men;  but  as  there  are  those  humans 
whom  we  declare  to  be  not  mem  but  over- 
grown boys,  so  is  Leadvillc  not  a city,  nor 
a town,  nor  a village,  but  an  overgrown 
mining  camp.  And  when  we  read  what 
lias  been  said  about;  its  actualities  in  this 
regard,  we  feel  inclined  to  exclaim  to  the 
writers,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  breth- 
ren, * 1 Perhaps  you  fellows  think  that  there 
is  no  hereafter  T Let  the  reader  picture 
to  himself  a valley,  or  gulch,  through 
which  runs  a stream,  its  banks  rent  and 
torn  into  distressing  un  shapeliness  by  the 
gulch  miners  of  old  days.  Close  around 
are  hills,  once  wholly,  now  partially,  cov- 
ered with  trees,  which,  1 laving  been  mostly 
burned  into  leafless,  sometimes  branch- 
less, stems,  furnish  surroundings  positive- 
ly  weird  in  their  desolation.  Around,  at  a 
greater  distance,  rise  lofty  mountains,  and 
between  the  town  and  one  of  the  ranges 
Hows  the  Arkansas.  Along  a part  of  the 


and  smelting  works,  sihelting- works  and 
mines,  stumps  and  log-cabins,  log-cabins 
and  stumps,  ad  infinitum. 

The  Commodore  had  heard  that  an  un 
fortunate  Eastern  4 ‘capitalist/'  dismount- 
ing f rom  the  stage  some  time  before,  array- 
ed in  a particularly  elegant  and  volumi- 
nous duster  and  a high  hat,  and  starting 
“in  an  airy  kind  of  way”  to  walk  to  the 
hotel,  found  himself  followed  by  a gradu- 
ally lengthening  single  file  of  jocular  res- 
idents, all  keeping  step  with  him.  Fear 
iiig  a si  in  ilar  fate,  he  had  reluctantly  doffed 
the  new  leggings  before  we  started  on  a 
tour  of  inspection.  Traversing  the  prin 
cipal street,  and  ascending  a hill,  we  came 
to  one  of  the  great  mines  of  the  region— 
the  celebrated  Little  Pittsburgh  Consoli- 
dated, of  which  all  the  world  has  heard* 
and  which  may  right  Ijr  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
emplar of  t hese  carbonate  properties  which 
have  puzzled  the  geologists  and  experts, 
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small  dimensions],  and,  as  the  miners  say, 
* you  can't  see  into  them  farther  than  the 
end  of  the  pick/  I am  not  sure  but  that 
it  is  better  to  buy  a barrel  full  of  pork, 
than  to  buy  a barrel  with  the  hope  of  fill- 
ing* it" 

Arid  so  goes  on  the  discussion.  It  need 
not  be  said  that  the  man  who  could  solve 
the  questions  raised  would  be  the  deadli- 
est bull  or  bear  that  ever  broke  loose  in 
Wall  Street.  Wiser  is  that  clear- headed 
mining  superintendent  who,  feeling*  confi- 
dent that  the  dej>osit  which  he  was  work- 
ing was  underlaid,  at  a greater  or  less 
depth,  by  others,  ordered  a diamond  drill, 
and  declared  that  he  was  u going  for  car- 
bonates or  China!”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
he  will  fare  better  than  the  Irish  shaft- 


delighted  the  workmen  and  smelters,  and 
enriched  the  finders  and  owners.  There 
are  many  of  them,  but  one  good  one  may 
*tand  for  all.  Here,  at  a verv  moderate 

A' 

depth,  is  a great  body  of  mineral  through 
which  shafts  and  homontal  levels  run, 
and  in  marked  contrast  to  the  following 
up  of  a vein  now  three  feet  and  now  three 
inches  wide:  here  the  inquisitive  wander- 
er can  walk  comfortably  around  a great 
block  of  ore,  and  amuse  himself  by  cipher- 
ing up  its  cubic  contents,  Only  a portion 
of  the  property  has  yet  been  opened  up, 
and  yet  of  the  dividends,  is  it  not  written 
in  the  financial  columns  ? 

“But."  says  the  doubter.  “I  am  not 
sure  that  this  will  all  last.  Here  we  are 
at  the  bottom  of  the  deposit,  ami  large  as 
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sinker  who  said,  when  asked  if  he  were 
not  in  litigation,  ' Bedad,  no,  Surr;  sure 
I'm  in  porphyry.” 

Amid  all  this  treasure  the  Colonel  and 
the  Commodore  wandered  like  two  mod- 
ern Ali  Babas,  sometimes  talking  with  the 
miners,  and  rather  overwhelmed  with  the 
profusion  of  “other  people's  money” 
about  Diem ; but  when  the  mariner  heard 
an  expert,  who  was  chipping  away  at  the 


it  iss  there  are  limits  which  must  ultimate- 
ly be  reached  in  four  directions.  Now,  in 
the  San  Juan  country,  you  can  look  up 
to  the  canons  and  see  true  fissure  veins 
stretching  for  3000  feet  on  their  sides,  and 
know  that  they  go  through  the  crust  of 
vhjft  earth/' 

1‘ Yes/ ' says  another,  “ but  that  ore  is 
harder  and  more  expensive  to  work,  and 
the  veins  pinch'  for  contract  to  very 
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wall  with  a little  hammer,  remark, 
“That's  good  goods,"  that  purist  stopped 
both  ears,  and  asked  the  way  to  the  near- 
est shaft.  Then  we  journeyed  about  the 
camp,  exchanging  the  sights  of  the  great 
mines,  the  commodious  buildings,  and  the 
modem  machinery  for  other  and  strange 
ones.  Pursuing  a tortuous  course  be- 
tween stumps,  we  brought  up  against 
cabins  of  different  degrees  of  newness. 
Quaint  signs  invited  the  thirsty  to  41  Smile 
twice  for  two  bits,"  and  the  intending 
purchasers  of  stores  to  “Cook  'em  your- 
self !n  A funeral,  consisting  of  a hearse, 
one  carriage,  and  a bfass  band , passed 
down  the  main  street,  and  men  came  out 
to  view’  it  from  the  ecclesiastical-looking 


reeking  garbage  of  the  town.  Further 
on,  in  another  direction,  we  came  upon  a 
grave  yard  which  was  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  grim  desolation.  Tt  lay  between 
two  frightfully  dusty  roads,  and  the  sul- 
phurous fumes  from  a smelter  near  by 
brooded  over  it;  the  fences  were  broken 
down,  and  only  an  occasional  rail  hung 
by  one  end  on  a tottering  post.  Within 
were  a few  white-railed  indosures.  and 
only  a few  inches  apart  rows  on  rows  of 
earth-mounds,  and  hundreds,  not  of  head- 
stones, but  of  stunted  head-boards,  It 
w as  the  very  saddest  of  sights — a scene  for 
the  genius  of  Dore  himself.  One  could 
fancy  the  disembodied  spirit  of  the  poor 
miner  hovering  about  in  vain  longing  for 
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porch  of  a saloon  actually  called  The 
Little  Church.  Following  another,  or, 
rather,  the  other,  street  down  parallel 
with  the  gulch,  we  came  to  smelting  es- 
tablishments, disgorging  red-hot  crucibles 
which  took  up  half  the  road,  and  com- 
pelled the  teamsters  coming  in  through 
strata,  rather  than  clouds,  of  dust  to  turn 
out  of  the  way.  And  our  last  saunter  in 
Leadville  brought  us  to  two  startling 
sights,  about  which  there  was  a terribly 
impressive,  suggestion  of  cause  arid  effect. 
We  had  driven  to  the  point  where  the 
picket-line  of  log-shanties,  shaky  and  mud- 
bedaubed,  reared  chimneys  economically 
constructed  of  old  barrels,  and  had  hardly 
passed  them,  when  an  indescribably  dread- 
ful odor  brought  us  to  a sudden  halt,  and 
it  was  from  a safe  distance  that  we  look- 
ed on  multitudinous  heaps,  from  which 
blackbirds  were  rising  in  masses,  of  the 


a resting-]) I ^ce  for  the  clay  .so  lately  ten 
anted  by  it  on  some  grassy  slope  in  an 
Eastern  State,  or  even  in  the  Wildest 
canon  ; and  there  came  back  to  us,  with 
strange  significance,  the  words  of  the 
herder  away  out  on  the  plains:  “Lead 
ville  i why,  that's  the  fattest  grave-yard 
you  ever  see 

In  estimating  the  population  of  this 
place  one  should  remember  what  John 
Phoenix  said  about  that  of  Cairo— -that  it 
consisted  of  thirteen,  but  was  put  at  five 
thousand,  because  they  took  the  census 
just  when  five  trains  of  cat's  had  arrived 
before  a boat  started  for  New  Orleans.  A 
deduction  of  fifty  ]>er  cent,  from  the  aver- 
age newspaper  figures  might  come  near 
the  mark,  hut  a “reliable  gentleman"  re 
sidiilfe  there  thought  this  too  high.  Nor 
can  the  writer  refrain  from  an  expression 
of  wonder  and  disgust  at  that  morbid  spir 
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it  which  has  wasted  such  power  of  de- 
scription and  comment  on  the  alleged 
wickedness  of  Leadville,  the  plain  truth 
being  that  it  is  just  about  as  much  worse 
than  any  other  frontier  mining  camp  as 
it  is  larger.  The  gist  of  the  whole  matter 
is  that  this  is  a wonderful  aggregation  of 
human  beings  about  a wonderful  develop- 
ment of  mineral  wealth,  “ with  all  which 
that  implies;”  that  with  a little  leisure 
from  their  absorbing  occupations  its  re- 
spectable residents  may  be  trusted  to 
greatly  improve  their  surroundings ; and 
that,  besides  making  a notable  addition  to 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  it  has  done 
good  service  in  advertising  Colorado  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  Our  last  recollec- 
tions thereof  are  connected  with  the  con- 
versation between  an  honest  miner  and  a 
pompous  new-comer,  who  was  walking 
down  the  street. 

“ Mister,  how  much  do  you  ask  for  it?” 

4 4 For  what,  Sir  ?”  (in  a deep  bass  voice) . 

4 4 Why,  the  town.  I supposed  you  own- 
ed it.” 

To  Leadville,  Central  City  and  adjacent 
towns  are  as  the  old  to  the  new.  Run- 
ning up  a steep  gulch  is  a street  lined  with 
works,  substantial  brick  and  stone  build- 
ings, hotels,  and  churches.  Here,  twenty 
years  ago,  John  H.  Gregory  found  the  first 
of  that  gold  which  has  poured  out  in  a 
steady  and  increasing  stream  ever  since. 
Fortunes  have  been  lost  as  wTell  as  made, 
unsuccessful  and  terribly  expensive  ex- 
periments have  been  tried,  and  many 
wrecks  are  strewn  around ; but  not  only 
does  the  Pactolian  flood  flow  on  more 
freely  than  ever,  but  the  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  of  North  Clear  Creek  has 
been  found  to  be  rich  in  silver.  Driving 
across  Bellevue  Mountain  and  down  Vir- 
ginia Canon  to  Idaho  Springs,  one  may 
take  the  train  for  Georgetown,  shut  in  on 
South  Clear  Creek  by  lofty  mountains, 
and  “solid  for  silver,”  and  then  return- 
ing, threading  the  famous  canon  of  the 
Vasquez,  and  passing  between  the  Table 
Mountains,  approach  the  bustling  little 
aggressive  metropolis,  Denver,  which  its 
inhabitants  proudly  call  the  Queen  City 
of  the  Plains.  Its  distinctive  character  is 
fast  disappearing,  as  the  street-cars  run 
through  the  streets  occupied  not  many 
years  ago  by  ox-teams  and  bands  of  ra- 
tion-seeking Indians,  but  progress  is  in 
the  right  direction.  Near  here  are  the 


Boston  and  Colorado  Smelting-Works, 
the  establishment  par  excellence  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States;  here  in  the 
numerous  and  busily  occupied  banks  does 
the  successful  miner  deposit  his  gains; 
here  does  the  hirsute  mountain-dweller 
don  the  garb  of  civilization,  and  procure  a 
“shave”  and  a “shine”;  and  here  does 
the  whilom  grub-staker  and  present  mill- 
ionaire purchase  his  corner  lot,  and  rear 
his  lofty  business  block  and  commodious 
dwelling.  The  successful  prospector, 
when  the  horizon,  so  long  contracted  for 
him,  at  last  Expands,  is  generally  content 
with  less. 

44  I’m  goin’  to  have  my  first  real  square 
meal,  boys,”  said  one,  exhibiting  seven 
boxes  of  sardines;  and  then,  with  his  eyes 
kindling,  “You  bet  I’m  a-going  to  *New 
York,  and  I’ll  have  a carriage  driv’  by  a 
nigger  with  a bug  on  his  hat!” 

As  the  Colonel  and  the  Commodore  sat, 
after  the  manner  of  the  place,  in  chairs  on 
the  sidewalk  of  Larimer  Street,  in  front 
of  the  hotel,  the  former  asked,  “Do  you 
not  find,  O Commodore,  an  answering 
chord  in  your  breast  to  the  emotions  which 
stir  yon  sturdy  man  whom  we  met  last 
night,  who  had  unloaded  on  the  gentle 
capitalist,  and  sees  vistas  of  wealth  and 
luxury  before  him  ?” 

“To  me,” replied  the  Commodore,  sen- 
tentiously,  “the  hardy  gold-seeker  ap- 
peals more  powerfully  than  the  gold-find- 
er. About  him,  what  wealth  of  rugged 
picturesqueness,  what  symmetry,  what  in- 
tensity— Hello!  by  Jove,  there  are  our 
burros,  after  all ! I was  afraid  that  scamp 
had  gone  back  on  us.” 

The  Colonel  sadly  rose  to  his  feet  and 
walked  around  the  comer,  whereon  stood 
a lemonade  stand. 

4 4 Wherefore  lemonade  ?”  he  asked  of  the 
attendant.  “Surely  this  is  at  variance 
with  the  traditions  of  the  far  West.” 

“ Oh, ’’replied  the  native,  half  apologet- 
ically, half  contemptuously,  “it’s  a kind 
o’  habit  they’ve  got  into.” 

A little  farther  on  a gentleman  in  a 
wire  hat,  nankeen  trousers,  and  cloth 
shoes  accosted  him,  and  softly  asked. 
“Was  you  a-thinkin’,  Sir,  of  investin’  in 
mines  ?”  His  hand  fumbled  nervously  at 
papers  in  his  coat  pocket,  but  the  Colonel 
looked  him  kindly  in  the  eye,  and  delib- 
erately answered,  “ My  friend,  I am  not  a 
tender-foot.  I have  4 been  there  before.’  ” 
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WHITE  WING 


of  an  e&gw -delight  *it  the  }iro»pe€t  of 
being  allowed  to  .set  to  work  again , 
may  not  ai\  this  accrual  for  a certain 
ibde^orous  g&yety  that  parties  the  si 
lew**  -of  the  summer  movnxng  f (Jr  is 
it  that  mythical  hero  ilomesh  who  is 
responsible  for  this  lah^liter?  We 
hear  the  Laird  chuckling;  we  hot  joe 
the  facet lOus  ^rrin kies  about  hr 


;c. Hippie  , J|§  v< , > - .... 

we  make  sure  it  must  be  Bdmask 
Th*m  the  final  tsmsignmeiit  of  , books* 
shawls,  ^un*eases;  and  what  not  is 
.t6^e'd.':mtbi;;the;  gigv  and  away  wr  go,, 
with  the  measured  dash  of  the  ou\^. 

And  what  does  the  bearded  John  of 
Skye  think  of  the  hew  hand  have 
brought  him  l Has  he  hbs  own 

picmi'M  .Is  bis  friiuid  tod  toy* 
Dr.  Sutlierjand.  to  he  bet  rayed  and  sup 


flU  planted  in  Ids  r 

m ; 44 Good  hvdrniny,  Sir,;  he  my*,  ot»>- 
IP  dtodiy.  at  rh<*  gangway  ; and  the 

i8$  ’ . qui^k  O^iife  pyt*#  glahye;  at 

Smith  from  top  to  toe  ’ ]$  «;  • v ; \ 

the  touts# 

man  sam  rjsk$ . he-  spring*  'tin*' 

quickly  up  the  niakiuy  a.  little  bi i 

of  a stumble  Tins  is  hot  an  auspicious 


i botol,  fWi ' uh 

ie  wnnder-lknt)  of  dreams,  Then  op  dedky  the  iiandsmtic  dgiire 
uu.dd  the  geiieral  jmrry  UX$£  #&&  plpjfeant  wnwr  ttf  this  yoimg  moil 
piigh^dt  the  ho vw,  c&fmn  niyf^^spr^ :to..‘.  prcpb^cSK  people  ihklihc 
^iw  petrple  turn  fi^t  of  alf  to  faVpr:  Wh&i  if ’hi*;  tightly  fttiiug  gur 
^ of  -fheir  rooms.  h welcome  ments  tod  his  ^iteut  lcailier  boots  tod 
* glory  of  ihe  summer  dawn  is  white,  gaiters -"-are  not  an  orthodox;  yacht* 
:vr  the  mountains:  the  Whitt* ' mg  riy  : John  t if  ,sk  ye  would  not  judgd 
ntody  all  her  sails  set,  tk  of  a man  My  M#  eostrima  And  if  he: 
tom  at  her  momungj^  1 &&  of  dobR -tod  toem  quite  at  tomtorto  Ihb* 
g Appa^eutly  from  the  Ipbk  romnltowerv  one  is"  nbtjso  familiar 

*;  rhffluig  th^flark  hlW  toas,  With  lioatiiig^  Xif e as  I>r;  iS i . It 

r a line  of  whito  surf  mi  the  is  true,  an  mulrctdht  usterf;to  a.  sWilktog- 
sres;  . Tto*  new*  .contto iMf  dtokk oh  ftoard &y$chG  and 
:1  by  'darting  aloud yin  the,  dm  he  need  not  have  put  it  on  the  * nr  red 
s'ter  ' dayli|rht  began,  hak  gto  eumpanitm . for  ii  mtmodmtoly 

wf;  baskei  oh  hoaid  , the  ml  mlb*  over  into  the  scupper.  Km*  doe?* 
b&  haW'hrWgin^  thy  gig  m io  sa^mdo  ke*?  the  wittkedjfipsfe  jda^ihg 
- of  Hky ^ is  .all  im-  a ^icaVv  bundle  oaur oil  ili^: 
tulv-e-idvavtUgr  /d*  the  favor-  skydjght  of  the-  oihin  . do**s  he 

Them  is>  hot  Uttfo  timer  If^t'  want  to  styri  the  * Ihv 

>h-lueky.  pmec^rnm-^/o/n/  now.  would  h;tv^  gi^u  the  .rueo  a tiiind 
o: a for  (.ho  l>OTudt  .Vf!(j  if  in  h auiu.g  up  rhe  gi’g.  IP*  ^utherlaiid 
x phi^^hfj^d  ’to  •^dd'lii^  nephew  >voiyl(l  not  ha<e  been  in  \h#  way  of  the 
hdlirit>  inuyliis  sehetyie  with  a tiller  a>  ilir  yacht  is  released  from  Iter 
aiej  if  rh^  uophew  fhoiks  he  uu^u'inus 
ky  t^ily  dut  ‘rtf  R.ri  tJh^W%re  of  fhi^  l^pid  otnij^kiii.  ami 

‘Cdicammi  ^nd  if  Mncy  Avoir;  : unc<u\cnmed  by  all  (iie  hustle  going  on 
di^tgri^v  full  ^ :a.r*-*und,  ohr  nrw  friehd  and 
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cheerfully  chatting  with  his  hostess;  ad- 
miring the  yacht ; praising  the  beauty  of 
the  summer  morning ; delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  sailing  in  such  weather.  He 
does  not  share  in  the  profound  curiosity 
of  his  uncle  about  the  various  duties  of 
the  men.  When  John  of  Skye,  wishing 
to  leave  the  tiller  for  a minute  to  over- 
haul the  lee  tackle,  turns  quite  naturally 
to  Mary  Avon,  who  is  standing  by  him, 
and  says,  with  a grin  of  apology,  “If  ye 
please,  mem,”  the  young  man  betrays  but 
little  surprise  that  this  young  lady  should 
be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the 
vessel. 

“What!”  he  says,  with  a pleasant 
smile — they  seem  on  very  friendly  terms 
already — “can  you  steer,  Miss  Avon? 
Mind  you  don’t  run  us  against  any 
rocks.” 

Miss  Avon  has  her  eye  on  the  main- 
sail. She  answers,  with  a business-like 
air: 

“ Oh,  there  is  no  fear  of  that.  What  I 
have  to  mind,  with  this  wind,  is  not  to  let 
her  jibe,  or  I should  get  into  disgrace.” 

“Then  I hope  you  won’t  let  her  jibe, 
whatever  that  is,”  said  he,  with  a laugh. 

Never  was  any  setting  out  more  au- 
spicious. We  seemed  to  have  bade  fare- 
well to  those  perpetual  calms.  Early  as 
it  was  in  the  morning,  there  was  no  still, 
dreara-like  haze  about  the  mountains; 
there  was  a clear  greenish-yellow  where 
the  sunlight  struck  them ; the  great  slopes 
were  dappled  with  the  shadows  of  purple- 
brown  : further  away,  the  tall  peaks  were 
of  a decided  blue.  And  then  the  windy, 
fresh,  brisk  morning ; the  White  Dove 
running  races  with  the  driven  seas  ; the 
white  foam  flying  away  from  her  sides. 
John  of  Skye  seemed  to  have  no  fear  of 
this  gentle  skipper.  He  remained  for- 
ward superintending  the  setting  of  the 
top-sail:  the  White  Dove  was  to  “have 
it”  while  the  fresh  breeze  continued  to 
blow. 

And  still  the  squally  northeaster  bears 
her  bravely  onward,  the  puffs  darkening 
the  water  as  they  pass  us  and  strike  the 
rushing  seas.  Is  that  a shadow  of  Colon- 
say  on  the  far  southern  horizon?  The 
light  house  people  here  have  gone  to  bed ; 
there  is  not  a single  figure  along  the 
yellow-white  walls.  Look  at  the  clouds 
of  gulls  on  the  rocks,  resting  after  their 
morning  meal.  By  this  time  the  deer 
have  retreated  into  the  high  slopes  above 
Craignure:  there  is  a white  foam  break- 


ing along  the  bay  of  Innismore.  And 
still  the  White  Dove  spins  along,  with 
foam  diamonds  glittering  in  the  sunlight 
at  her  bows ; and  we  hear  the  calling  of 
the  sea-swallows,  and  the  throbbing  of  a 
steamer  somewhere  in  among  the  shad- 
ows of  Loch  Aline.  Surely  now  we  are 
out  of  the  reign  of  calms;  the  great  boom 
strains  at  the  sheets;  there  is  a whirl  of 
blue  waters ; the  White  Dove  has  spread 
her  wings  at  last. 

“Ay,  ay,”  says  John  of  Skye,  who  has 
relieved  Miss  Avon  at  the  helm ; “ it  iss  a 
great  peety.” 

“Why,  John?”  says  she,  with  some 
surprise.  Is  he  vexed  that  we  should  be 
sailing  well  on  this  fine  sailing  day  ? 

“It  iss  a great  peety  that  Mr.  Suther- 
land not  here,”  said  John,  “and  he  wass 
know  so  much  about  a yacht,  and  day 
after  day  not  a breeze  at  ahl.  There  iss 
not  many  chentlemen  will  know  so  much 
about  a yacht  as  Mr.  Sutherland.” 

Miss  Avon  did  not  answer,  though  her 
face  seemed  conscious  in  its  color.  She 
was  deeply  engaged  in  a novel. 

“Oh,  that  is  the  Mr.  Sutherland  who 
has  been  with  you,”  said  Howard  Smith 
to  his  hostess,  in  a cheerful  way.  “A 
doctor,  I think  you  said  ?” 

At  this  Miss  Avon  looked  up  quickly 
from  her  book. 

“I  should  have  thought,”  said  she, 
with  a certain  dignity  of  manner,  “that 
most  people  had  heard  of  Dr.  Angus 
Sutherland.” 

“Oh  yes,  no  doubt,”  said  he,  in  the 
most  good-natured  fashion.  “I  know 
about  him  myself — it  must  be  the  same 
man.  A nephew  of  Lord  Foyers,  isn’t 
he  ? I met  some  friends  of  his  at  a house 
last  winter ; they  had  his  book  with  them 
— the  book  about  tiger-hunting  in  Nepaul, 
don’t  you  know — very  interesting  indeed 
it  was— uncommonly  interesting.  I read 
it  right  through  one  night  when  every- 
body else  was  in  bed — ” 

“Why,  that  is  Captain  Sutherland’s 
book,”  said  his  hostess,  with  just  a trace 
of  annoyance*  “They  are  not  even  re- 
lated. How  can  you  imagine  that  Angus 
Sutherland  would  write  a book  about  ti- 
ger-hunting ? He  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  science  in  England.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  says  the  young  man, 
with  the  most  imperturbable  good  humor. 
“ Oh  yes,  I am  sure  I have  heard  of  him 
— the  Geographical  Society,  or  something 
like  that  ; really  those  evenings  are  most 
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sing.  The  women  are  awfully  bored,  amazement  by  the  reports  of  the  eiior 
pet  they  do  keep  their  eyes  open  some-  mous  slaughter  committed  by  a certain 
But  about  those  Indian  fellows;  it  Indian  prince*  and  had  wondered  at  one 
only  last  winter  that  I heard  how  of  the  gentle  natives  of  the  East  taking 


te'fafrw. 


thoroughly  and  successfully  to  our  robust 
English  sports. 

he  1ms 


the t manages  to  make  those  enor- 

mous bags,  all  to  liis  own  gun.  that  you 
see  in  the  papers.  Haven’t  you  noticed 
them  r 

Well,  some  of  us  had  been  struck  with 


‘4  Why,”  said  this  young 
every  covert  laid  out  with  netting,  in 
small  squares  like  a dice-board.,  and  when 
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he  has  done  blazing  away  in  the  air,  the 
under-keepers  come  up  and  catch  every 
pheasant,  hare,  and  rabbit  that  has  run 
into  the  netting,  and  kill  them,  and  put 
them  down  to  his  bag.  Ingenious,  isn't 
it?  But  I’ll  tell  you  what  I have  seen 

myself.  I have  seen  Lord  Justice  

deliberately  walk  down  a line  of  netting 
and  shoot  every  pheasant  and  rabbit  that 
had  got  entangled.  ‘Safer  not  to  let 
them  get  away,’  says  he.  And  when  his 
host  came  up  he  said:  4 Very  good  shoot- 
ing— capital.  I have  got  four  pheasants 
and  seven  rabbits  there;  I suppose  the 
beaters  will  pick  them  up.’  ” 

And  so  the  Youth,  as  we  had  got  to 
call  him,  rattled  on,  relating  his  personal 
experiences,  and  telling  such  stories  as 
occurred  to  him.  There  was  a good 
sprinkling  of  well-known  names  in  this 
desultory  talk : how  could  Miss  Avon 
fail  to  be  interested,  even  if  the  subject- 
matter  was  chiefly  composed  of  pheasant- 
shooting,  private  theatricals,  billiard 
matches  on  wet  days,  and  the  other 
amusements  of  country  life  ? 

The  Laird,  when  he  did  turn  aside  from 
that  huge  volume  of  Municipal  London , 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  for  pur- 
poses of  edification,  must  have  seen  and 
approved.  If  the  young  man’s  atten- 
tions to  Mary  Avon  were  of  a distinctly 
friendly  sort,  if  they  were  characterized 
by  an  obvious  frankness,  if  they  were 
quite  as  much  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Smith’s  hostess,  what  more  could  be  ex- 
pected? Rome  was  not  built  in  a day. 
Meanwhile  Miss  Avon  seemed  very  well 
pleased  with  her  new  companion. 

And  if  it  may  have  occurred  to  one  or 
other  of  us  that  Howard  Smith’s  talking, 
however  pleasant  and  good-natured  and 
bright,  wras  on  a somewhat  lower  level 
than  that  of  another  of  our  friends,  what 
then?  Was  it  not  better  fitted  for  idle 
sailing  among  summer  seas?  Now,  in- 
deed, our  good  friend  the  Laird  had  no 
need  to  fear  being  startled  by  the  sudden 
propounding  of  conundrums. 

He  was  startled  by  something  else. 
Coming  up  from  luncheon,  we  found  that 
an  extraordinary  darkness  prevailed  in 
the  western  heavens — a strange  bronze- 
purple  gloom  that  seemed  to  contain 
within  it  the  promise  of  a hundred  thun- 
der-storms. And  as  this  fair  wind  had 
now  brought  us  within  sight  of  the  open 
Atlantic,  the  question  was  whether  we 
should  make  for  Skye,  or  run  right  un- 
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der  this  lurid  mass  of  cloud  that  appear- 
ed to  lie  all  along  the  western  shores  of 
Mull.  Unanimously  the  vote  was  for 
the  latter  course.  Had  not  Angus  Suth- 
erland been  anxious  all  along  to  witness 
a thunder-storm  at  sea  ? Might  it  not  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  Miss  Avon  ? John 
of  Skye,  not  understanding  these  reasons, 
pointed  out  that  the  wind  had  backed 
somewhat  to  the  north,  and  that  Mull 
would  give  us  surer  shelter  than  Skye  for 
the  night.  And  so  we  bore  away  past 
Quinish,  the  brisk  breeze  sending  the 
White  Dove  along  in  capital  style;  past 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Cuan;  past  the  wild 
Cailleach  Point;  past  the  broad  Calgary 
Bay,  and  past  the  long  headland  of  Ru- 
Treslianish.  It  was  a strange  afternoon. 
The  sun  was  hidden,  but  in  the  south  and 
west  there  was  a wan,  clear,  silver  glow 
on  the  sea ; and  in  this  white  light  the  isl- 
ands of  Lunga,  and  Fladda,  and  Staffa, 
and  the  Dutchman,  were  of  a sombre  pur- 
ple. Darker  still  were  the  islands  lying 
toward  the  land  — Gometra,  and  Ulva, 
and  Inch  Kenneth,  while  the  great  ram- 
part of  cliff  from  Loch-na-Keal  to  Loch 
Scridain  was  so  wrapped  in  gloom  that 
momentarily  we  watched  for  the  first 
quivering  flash  of  the  lightning.  Then 
the  wind  died  away.  The  sea  grew  calm. 
On  the  glassy  gray  surface  the  first  drops 
of  the  rain  fell,  striking  black,  and  then 
widening  out  in  small  circles.  We  were 
glad  of  the  cool  rain,  but  the  whispering 
of  it  sounded  strangely  in  the  silence. 

Then,  as  we  are  still  watching  for  the 
first  silver-blue  flash  of  the  lightning,  be- 
hold ! the  mighty  black  wall  of  the  Bourg 
and  Gribun  cliffs  slowly,  mysteriously 
disappears,  and  there  is  only  before  us  a 
vague  mist  of  gray.  Colonsay  is  gone; 
Inch  Kenneth  is  gone ; no  longer  can  wo 
make  out  the  dark  rocks  of  Erisgeir.  And 
then  the  whispering  of  the  sea  increases; 
there  is  a deeper  gloom  overhead ; the 
rain-king  is  upon  us.  There  is  a hasty 
retreat  down  stairs ; the  hatches  are 
shoved  over ; after  dinner  we  shall  see 
what  this  strange  evening  portends. 

“I  hope  we  shall  get  into  the  Sound  of 
Ulva  before  dark,”  says  Miss  Avon. 

“I  wish  Angus  was  on  board.  It  is  a 
shame  he  should  be  cheated  out  of  his 
thunder-storm.  But  we  shall  have  the 
equinoctials  for  him  at  all  events,”  says 
Queen  Titania — just  as  if  she  had  a series 
of  squalls  and  tempests  bottled,  labelled, 
and  put  on  a shelf. 
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When  we  get  on  deck  again  we  find 
that  the  evening,  but  not  the  White  Dove , 
has  advanced.  There  is  no  wind;  there 
is  no  rain ; around  us  there  is  the  silent, 
glassy,  lilac-gray  sea,  which,  far  away  in 
the  west,  has  one  or  two  gleams  of  a dull 
bronze  on  it,  as  if  some  after-glow  were 
struggling  through  the  clouds  at  the  hori- 
zon. Along  the  Gribun  cliffs,  and  over 
the  islands,  the  gloom  has  surely  in- 
creased ; it  were  better  if  we  were  in  some 
shelter  for  this  night. 

Then  a noise  is  heard  that  seems  to  im- 
pose a sudden  silence — thunder,  low,  dis- 
tant, and  rumbling.  But  there  is  no 
splendid  gleam  through  the  gathering 
gloom  of  the  night : the  Gribun  cliffs 
have  not  spoken  yet. 

John  of  Skye  has  carelessly  seated  him- 
self on  one  of  the  deck  stools;  his  arm 
hangs  idly  on  the  tiller ; we  guess,  rather 
than  hear,  that  he  is  regaling  himself  with 
the  sad,  monotonous  u Farewell  to  Fune- 
ray.”  He  has  got  on  his  black  oil-skins, 
though  there  is  not  a drop  of  rain. 

By-and-by,  however,  he  jumps  to  his 
feet,  and  appears  to  listen  intently. 

“Ay,  do  you  hear  it?”  he  says,  with  a 
short  laugh.  “And  it  iss  off  the  land  it 
iss  coming!” 

He  calls  aloud: 

“Look  out,  boys!  it  iss  a squahl  com- 
ing over,  and  we’ll  hev  the  top-sail  down 
whatever.” 

Then  we  hear  a roaring  in  the  dark; 
and  presently  the  head-sails  are  violently 
shaken,  and  the  great  boom  swings  over 
as  John  puts  the  helm  up  to  get  way  on 
her.  The  next  instant  we  are  racing  in 
for  the  land,  as  if  we  mean  to  challenge 
the  heavy  squall  that  is  tearing  across 
from  the  unseen  Gribun  cliffs.  And  now 
the  rain-clouds  break  in  deluges ; the  men 
in  their  black  oil-skins  go  staggering  this 
way  and  that  along  the  slippery  decks ; the 
White  Dove  is  wrestling  with  the  sudden 
storm  ; another  low  murmur  of  thunder 
comes  booming  through  the  darkness. 
What  is  that  solitary  light  far  in  there 
toward  the  land  ? — dare  any  steamer  ven- 
ture so  near  the  shore  on  such  a night  ? 
And  we  too : would  it  not  be  safer  for  us 
to  turn  and  run  out  to  sea  rather  than 
beat  against  a squall  into  the  narrow  and 
shallow  channels  of  Ulva’s  Sound  ? But 
John  of  Skye  is  not  afraid.  The  wind 
and  sea  can  not  drown  his  strident  voice ; 
the  rain  deluge  can  not  blind  the  trained 
eyes ; the  men  on  the  look-out— when  the 


bow  of  the  boat  springs  high  on  a wave 
we  can  see  the  black  figures  against  the 
sombre  sky — know  the  channels  too:  we 
are  not  afraid  to  make  for  Ulva’s  Sound. 

There  is  a wild  cry  from  one  of  the 
women  : she  has  caught  sight,  through 
the  gloom,  of  white  foam  dashing  on  the 
rocks. 

“It  iss  all  right,  mem,”  John  calls 
aloud,  with  a laugh ; but  all  the  same  the 
order  is  shouted,  “Ready  about!”  “ Ready 
about!”  is  the  call  coming  back  to  us 
from  the  darkness.  “'Bout  ship!”  and 
then  away  she  sheers  from  that  ugly 
coast. 

We  were,  after  all,  cheated  of  our  thun- 
der-storm, but  it  was  a wild  and  a wet 
night  nevertheless.  Taking  in  the  miz- 
zen  was  no  joke  amid  this  fury  of  wind 
and  rain,  but  that  and  the  hauling  up  of 
the  main-tack  lessened  the  pressure  on 
her.  John  of  Skye  was  in  high  spirits. 
He  was  proud  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
dangerous  coast ; where  less  familiar  eyes 
saw  only  vague  black  masses  looming  out 
of  the  darkness,  he  recognized  every  rock 
and  headland. 

“No,  no,  mem,”  he  was  calling  out  in 
friendly  tones,  “we  not  hef  to  run  out  to 
sea  at  ahl.  We  will  get  into  the  Sound 
of  Ulva  ferry  well ; and  there  will  not  be 
any  better  anchorage  as  the  Sound  of 
Ulva,  when  you  are  acquaint.  But  a 
stranger — I not  ask  a stranger  to  go  into 
the  Sound  of  Ulva  on  so  dark  a night.” 

What  is  this  we  hear?  “ Down  fore- 
sail, boys!” — and  there  is  a rattle  on  to 
the  decks.  The  head  of  the  yacht  seems 
to  sway  round;  there  is  a loud  flapping 
of  sails.  “ Down  chubT — and  there  are 
black  figures  struggling  up  there  at  the 
bowsprit,  but  vaguely  seen  against  the 
blackness  of  the  sky  and  the  sea.  Then, 
in  a second  or  two,  there  is  a fiercer  rat- 
tle than  ever;  the  anchor  is  away  with  a 
roar.  Some  further  chain  is  paid  out; 
then  a strange  silence  ensues ; we  are  an- 
chored in  Ulva’s  Sound. 

Come  down  into  the  cabin,  then,  you 
women-folk,  and  dry  your  streaming 
faces,  and  arrange  your  dishevelled  hair. 
Is  not  this  a wonderful  stillness  and  si- 
lence after  the  whirl  and  roar  of  the  storm 
outside  ? But  then  you  must  know  that 
the  waters  are  smooth  in  here,  and  the 
winds  become  gentle — as  gentle  as  the 
name  of  the  island  that  is  close  to  us  now 
in  the  dark.  It  is  a green-shored  island. 
The  sailors  call  it  Ool-a-va. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CHASING  SEALS. 

Next  morning  found  the  Laird  in  a 
most  excellent  humor.  All  was  going 
well.  Though  nothing  had  been  said  or 
promised  by  the  Youth,  was  not  his  com- 
ing away  with  us  into  these  remote  soli- 
tudes—to  say  nothing  of  the  very  pleasant 
manner  in  which  he  sought  to  entertain 
Miss  Mary  Avon — sufficient  evidence  that 
he  had  at  least  no  great  repugnance  to 
his  uncle’s  scheme  ? The  Laird  was  dis- 
posed to  chuckle  privately  over  the  anx- 
iety that  Mary  displayed  about  her  work. 
The  poor  young  thing:  she  did  not  under- 
stand what  higher  powers  were  ordering 
her  future  for  her. 

“Let  her  work  on,”  the  Laird  said,  in 
great  confidence,  to  his  hostess ; and  there 
was  a fine  secret  humor  in  his  eyes.  4 4 Ay, 
ay,  let  her  work  on  : hard  work  never 
harmed  anybody.  And  if  she  brings  her 
bit  mailin  to  the  marriage — ye  would  call 
it  her  dowry  in  the  South — in  the  shape 
of  a bundle  of  pictures,  just  as  a young 
Scotch  lass  brings  a chest  of  drawers  or 
a set  of  napery,  she  will  not  be  empty- 
handed.  She  can  hang  them  up  herself 
at  Denny-mains.” 

“You  are  looking  too  far  ahead,  Sir,” 
says  Queen  T , with  a quiet  smile. 

“Maybe — maybe,”  says  the  Laird,  rub- 
bing his  hands  with  a certain  proud  satis- 
faction. 4 4 We’ll  see  who’s  right — we  will 
see  who  is  right,  ma'am.” 

Then,  at  breakfast,  he  was  merry,  com- 
plaisant, philosophical  in  turns.  He  told 
us  that  the  last  vidimus  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan  was  most  satis- 
factory: assets  about  £35,000;  liabilities 
not  over  £20,000  ; there  was  thus  an  esti- 
mated surplus  of  no  less  than  £15,000. 
Why,  then,  he  asked,  should  certain  poor 
creatures  on  the  Finance  Committee  make 
such  a work  about  the  merest  trifles? 
Life  was  not  given  to  man  that  he  should 
worry  himself  into  a rage  about  a penny 
farthing. 

“There  is  a great  dale  of  right  down 
common-sense,  ma’am,”  said  he,  “in  that 
verse  that  was  written  by  my  country- 
man, Welliam  Dunbaur: 

44 4 Be  merry,  man,  and  tak  not  Bair  in  mind 

The  wavering  of  this  wretched  world  of  sor- 
row ; 

To  God  be  humble,  to  thy  friend  be  kind, 

And  with  thy  neighbors  gladly  lend  and  bor- 
row; 


His  chance  to-night,  it  may  be  thine  to-morrow ; 
Be  blythe  in  heart  for  any  aventure, 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 
Without  Gladn^sse  availeth  uo  Treasure.”* 

But  we,  who  were  in  the  secret,  knew 
that  this  quotation  had  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  Finance  Committee 
of  Strathgovan.  The  Laird  had  been 
comforting  himself  with  these  lines. 
They  were  a sort  of  philosophico-poetical 
justification  of  himself  to  himself  for  his 
readiness  to  make  these  two  young  peo- 
ple happy  by  giving  up  to  them  Denny- 
mains. 

And  no  doubt  he  was  still  chuckling 
over  the  simplicity  of  this  poor  girl,  when, 
after  breakfast,  he  found  her  busily  en- 
gaged in  getting  her  painting  materials  on 
deck. 

“Beautiful — beautiful,”  said  he,  glan- 
cing around.  “Ye  will  make  a fine  pic- 
ture out  of  those  mountains,  and  the  mist, 
and  the  still  sea.  What  an  extraordinary 
quiet  after  last  night’s  rain !” 

And  perhaps  he  was  thinking  how  well 
this  picture  would  look  in  the  dining- 
room at  Denny-mains ; and  how  a cer- 
tain young  hostess — no  longer  pale  and 
fragile,  but  robust  and  sun-browned  with 
much  driving  in  a pony-carriage — would 
take  her  friends  to  the  picture,  and  show 
them  Ulva,  and  Loch-na-Keal,  and  Ben- 
More  ; and  tell  them  how  this  strange 
quiet  beauty  had  followed  on  a wild  night 
of  storm  and  rain.  The  world  around  us 
was  at  this  moment  so  quiet  that  we  could 
hear  the  twittering  of  some  small  bird 
among  the  rocks  in  there  at  the  shore. 
And  the  pale,  wan,  dream-like  sea  was  so 
perfect  a mirror  that  an  absolutely  dou- 
ble picture  was  produced — of  the  gloomy 
mountain  masses  of  Ben-More,  amid  sil- 
ver gleams  of  cloud  and  motionless 
wreaths  of  mist;  of  the  basaltic  pillars 
of  the  coast  nearer  at  hand— a pale  red- 
dish-brown, witli  here  and  there  a scant 
sprinkling  of  grass ; of  that  broad  belt  of 
rich  orange-yellow  sea-weed  that  ran  all 
along  the  rocks,  marking  the  junction  of 
the  world  of  the  land  with  the  water 
world  below.  An  absolutely  perfect  mir- 
ror, except  when  some  fish  splashed,  then 
the  small  circles  widened  out  and  gradu- 
ally disappeared,  and  the  surface  was  as 
glassy  as  before. 

The  Laird  was  generous.  He  would 
leave  the  artist  undisturbed  at  her  work. 
Would  not  his  nephew  be  better  amused 
if  a bachelor  expedition  were  fitted  out  to 
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go  in  search  of  the  seals  that  abound  in 
the  channels  around  Inch  Kenneth  ? Our 
hostess  declined  to  go,  but  provided  us 
with  an  ample  lunch.  The  gig  was  low- 
ered, and  everything  ready  for  the  start. 

“Bring  your  shot-gun  too,  Howard,” 
said  the  Laird . “I  want  ye  to  shoot  some 
skarts.  I am  told  that  the  breasts  of  them 
are  very  close  and  fine  in  the  feathers  ; 
and  I would  like  a muff  or  a bag  made  of 
them  for  a leddy— for  a young  leddy.” 

Mary  Avon  was  busy  with  her  work: 
how  could  she  hear  ? 

“And  if  the  skin  of  the  seals  about  here 
is  not  very  fine,  we  will  make  something 
of  it.  Oh,  ay,  we  will  make  something  of 
it  in  the  way  of  a present.  I know  a man 
in  Glasgow  who  is  extraordinary  clever 
at  such  things.” 

“We  have  first  to  get  the  seal,  uncle,” 
said  his  nephew,  laughing.  “I  know 
any  number  of  men  who  assure  you  they 
have  shot  seals,  but  not  quite  so  many 
who  have  got  the  seals  that  were  shot.” 

“Oh,  but  we’ll  get  the  seal,  and  the 
skarts  too,”  said  the  Laird;  and  then  he 
added,  grimly:  “Man,  if  ye  can  not  do 
that,  what  can  ye  do?  If  ye  can  not  shoot 
well,  what  else  are  ye  fit  for  ?” 

4 4 1 really  don’t  know,  uncle,  ” the  Youth 
confessed,  modestly,  as  ho  handed  down 
his  rifle  into  the  gig.  “The  London  so- 
licitors are  a blind  race.  If  they  only 
knew  what  a treasure  of  learning  and 
sound  judgment  they  might  have  for  the 
asking;  but  they  don’t.  And  I can’t  get 
any  of  the  Scotch  business  you  were  talk- 
ing about,  because  my  name  doesn’t  begin 
with  Mac.” 

“Well,  well,  we  must  wait,  and  hope 
for  the  best,”  said  the  Laird,  cheerfully,  as 
he  took  his  seat  in  the  stern  of  the  gig. 
“We  are  not  likely  to  run  against  a soli- 
citor in  the  Sound  of  Ulva.  Sufficient  for 
the  day.  As  I was  saying,  there’s  great 
common-sense  in  what  Welliam  Dunbaur 
wrote: 

4 Be  blythe  in  heart  for  any  aventure. 

For  oft  with  wise  men  it  has  been  said  aforow, 

Without  Gladn6sse  availeth  no  Treasure.’ 

— Bless  me,  look  at  that !” 

This  sudden  exclamation  sent  all  eyes  to 
the  shore.  A large  heron,  startled  by  the 
rattling  of  the  oars,  had  risen,  with  a 
sharp  and  loud  croak  of  alarm,  from 
among  the  sea-weed,  his  legs  hanging 
down,  his  long  neck,  and  wings,  and  body 
apparently  a gray-white  against  the  shad- 


ow of  the  basaltic  rocks.  Then,  lazily 
flapping,  he  rose  higher  and  higher;  he 
tucked  up  his  legs;  the  great  wings  went 
somewhat  more  swiftly;  and  then,  getting 
above  the  low  cliffs,  and  appearing  quite 
black  against  the  silver-clear  sky,  he  slow- 
ly sailed  away. 

The  silence  of  this  dream-like  picture 
around  us  was  soon  broken.  As  the  men 
pulled  away  from  the  yacht,  the  lonely 
shores  seemed  to  waken  up  into  life ; and 
there  were  whistlings,  and  callings,  and 
warnings  all  along  the  cliffs;  while  the 
startled  sea-birds  whirred  by  in  flashes  of 
color,  or  slowly  and  heavily  betook  them- 
selves to  some  further  promontory.  And 
now,  as  we  passed  along  the  narrow  Sound, 
and  saw  through  the  translucent  water 
the  wonder-land  of  sea- weed  below — with 
the  patches  of  clear  yellow  sand  interven- 
ing— we  appreciated  more  and  more  high- 
ly the  skill  of  John  of  Skye  in  getting  us 
into  such  a harbor  on  the  previous  night. 
It  is  not  every  one  who,  in  pitch  darkness 
and  in  the  midst  of  squalls,  can  run  a 
yacht  into  the  neck  of  a bottle. 

We  emerged  from  the  narrow  channel, 
and  got  out  into  the  open ; but  even  the 
broad  waters  of  Loch-na-Keal  were  pale 
and  still : tlio  reflection  of  Eorsa  was 
scarcely  marred  by  a ripple.  The  long, 
measured  throb  of  the  rowing  was  the 
only  sound  of  life  in  this  world  of  still 
water  and  overhanging  cloud.  There 
was  no  stroke-oar  now  to  give  the  chorus 

44  A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !” 

but  still  we  made  good  way.  As  we  got 
further  out,  we  came  in  sight  of  Colonsay ; 
and  further  off  still,  Staffa,  lying  like  a 
dark  cloud  on  the  gray  sea.  Inch  Ken- 
neth, for  which  we  were  making,  seemed 
almost  black,  although  among  the  mists 
that  lay  along  the  Gribun  and  Bourg  cliffs 
there  was  a dull  silver-yellow  light,  as 
though  some  sunlight  had  got  mixed  up 
with  the  clouds. 

“ No,  no,”  the  Laird  was  saying,  as  he 
studied  a scrap  of  paper,  “ it  is  not  a great 
property  to  admeenister;  but  I am  strong 
in  favor  of  local  management.  After 
reading  that  book  on  London,  and  its  cat- 
alogue of  the  enormous  properties  there, 
our  little  bit  Burgh  appears  to  be  only  a 
toy ; but  the  principle  of  sound  and  ener- 
getic self-government  is  the  same.  And 
yet  it  is  no  so  small,  mind  ye.  The  Burgh 
buildings  are  estimated  at  nineteen  thou- 
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sand  pounds  odd ; the  furniture  at  twelve 
hunderd  pounds ; lamps  near  on  two  thou- 
sand five  hunderd;  sewers  nine  thousand 
pounds  odd ; and  then  debts  not  far  from 
three  thousand  pounds — that  makes  our 
assets  just  about  thirty- five  thousand. 
And  if  the  water-pipes  in  some  places  are 
rather  too  small  for  the  steam  fire-engine, 
we  maun  have  them  bigger.  It  was  quite 
rideeculous  that  a thriving  place  like 
Strathgovan,  when  there  was  a big  fire, 
should  have  to  run  to  Glesca  for  help. 
No,  no;  I believe  in  independence;  and 
if  ye  should  ever  live  in  our  neighborhood, 
Howard,  I hope  ye  will  stand  out  against 
the  policy  of  annexation.  It  is  only  a lot 
o'  Radical  bodies  that  are  for  upsetting  in- 
stitutions that  have  been  tried  by  time  and 
not  found  wanting.” 

“Oh,  certainly,  Sir,”  Howard  Smith 
said,  blithely.  “When  you  educate  peo- 
ple to  take  an  interest  in  small  parochial 
matters,  they  are  better  fitted  to  give  an 
opinion  about  the  general  affairs  of  the 
country.” 

“Small?”  said  the  Laird,  eying  him 
severely.  “They  are  of  as  much  impor- 
tance as  human  life : is  there  anything  of 
greater  importance  in  the  world  ? By 
abolishin’  the  Bigginsburn  nuisance,  and 
insisting  on  greater  cleanliness  and  venti- 
lation, we  have  reduced  the  number  of 
deaths  from  infectious  diseases  in  a most 
extraordinar’  manner;  and  there  will  be 
no  more  fear  of  accidents  in  the  Mitlier- 
drum  Road,  for  we  are  going  to  have  a 
conteenuous  line  of  lamps  that  ’ll  go  right 
in  to  the  Glesca  lamps.  I do  not  call 
these  small  matters.  As  for  the  asphalt- 
ing of  the  pavement  in  front  of  John  An- 
derson’s line  of  houses,”  continued  the 
Laird,  as  he  consulted  the  memorandum 
in  his  hand,  “ that  is  a small  matter,  if  ye 
like.  I am  not  disposed  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  on  that  matter:  they  can  settle  it 
without  my  voice.  But  it  will  make  a 
great  difference  to  John  Anderson:  and  I 
would  like  to  see  him  come  forward  with 
a bigger  subscription  for  the  new  Park. 
Well,  well ; we  must  fight  through  as  best 
we  can.” 

It  was  here  suggested  to  the  Laird  that 
he  should  not  let  these  weighty  matters 
trouble  him  while  he  is  away  on  a holi- 
day. 

“ Trouble  me  ?”  said  he,  lightly.  “Not 
a bit,  man ! People  who  have  to  meddle 
in  public  affairs  must  learn  how  to  throw 
off  their  cares.  I am  not  troubled.  I am 


going  to  give  the  men  a dram,  for  better 
pulling  I never  saw  in  a boat!” 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  too.  He 
had  the  luncheon  basket  handed  down 
from  the  bow;  he  got  out  the  whiskey 
bottle;  there  was  a glass  filled  out  for 
each  of  the  men,  which  was  drunk  in  sol- 
emn silence. 

“Now,  boys,”  said  he,  as  they  took 
their  oars  again,  “haven’t  ye  got  a song 
or  a chorus  to  make  the  rowing  easy  ?” 

But  they  were  too  shy  for  a bit.  Pres- 
ently, however,  we  heard  at  the  bow  a 
low,  plaintive,  querulous  voice,  and  the 
very  oars  seemed  to  recognize  the  air  as 
they  gripped  the  water.  Then  there  was  a 
hum  of  a chorus — not  very  musical — and 
it  was  in  the  Gaelic;  but  we  knew  what 
the  refrain  meant. 

“0  bOatman,  a farewell  to  you, 

0 boatman,  a farewell  to  you, 

Whet  ever  y&u  may  bo  going.” 

That  is  something  like  the  English  of  it: 
we  had  heard  the  4 4 Fhir  a Bhata”  in  other 
days. 

The  long,  heavy  pull  is  nearly  over. 
Here  are  the  low-lying  reefs  of  rock  out- 
side Inch  Kenneth ; not  a whisper  is  per- 
missible as  we  creep  into  the  nearest  bay. 
And  then  the  men  and  the  boat  are  left 
there ; and  the  Youth — perhaps  dimly  con- 
scious that  his  uncle  means  the  seal-skin 
for  Mary  Avon — grasps  his  rifle,  and  steals 
away  over  the  undulating  shelves  of  rock, 
while  his  two  companions,  with  more  lei- 
sure but  with  not  less  circumspection,  fol- 
low to  observe  his  operations.  Fortunate- 
ly there  is  no  screaming  sea-pyot  or  whis- 
tling curlew  to  give  warning;  stealthily, 
almost  bent  in  two,  occasionally  crawling 
on  all  fours,  he  makes  his  way  along  the 
crannies  in  the  reef,  until,  as  we  see,  he 
must  be  nearly  approaching  the  channel 
on  his  left.  There  he  pauses  to  take 
breath.  He  creeps  behind  a rock,  and 
cautiously  looks  over.  He  continues  his 
progress. 

4 4 This  is  terrible  woark,”  says  the  Laird, 
in  a stage-whisper,  as  he  too — with  a 
much  heavier  bulk  to  carry — worms  along. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  to  stay  to  apply 
his  handkerchief  to  his  forehead : it  is  hot 
work  on  this  still,  breathless  day. 

And  at  last  wo  too  get  down  to  the 
edge  of  a channel — some  hundred  yards 
lower  than  Howard  Smith’s  post — and 
from  behind  a rock  we  have  a pretty  clear 
view  of  the  scene  of  operations.  Appar- 
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ently  there  is  no  sign  of  any  living  thing, 
except  that  a big  fish  leaped  into  the  air 
some  dozen  yards  off.  Thereafter  a dead 
silence. 

After  waiting  about  a quarter  of  an 
hour  or  so,  the  Laird  seemed  to  become 
violently  excited,  though  he  would  nei- 
ther budge  nor  speak.  And  there,  be- 
tween two  islands  right  opposite  young 
Smith,  appeared  two  shining  black  heads 
on  the  still  water,  and  they  were  evident- 
ly coming  down  this  very  channel.  On 
they  came — turning  about  one  way  and 
another,  as  if  to  look  that  the  coast  was 
clear.  Every  moment  we  expected  to 
hear  the  crack  of  the  rifle.  Then  the 
heads  silently  disappeared. 

The  Laird  was  beside  himself  with  dis- 
appointment. 

“Why  did  he  no  shoot  ? Why  did  he 
no  shoot  ?”  he  said,  in  an  excited  whisper. 

He  had  scarcely  spoken  when  he  was 
startled  by  an  apparition.  Right  opposite 
to  him — not  more  than  twenty’ yards  off — 
a black  thing  appeared  on  the  water,  with 
a glistening  smooth  head,  and  large,  soft 
eyes.  Then  another.  We  dared  not 
move.  We  waited  for  the  whistle  of  the 
rifle-bullet.  The  next  instant  the  first 
seal  caught  sight  of  the  Laird,  raised  its 
head  for  an  instant  at  least  six  inches 
higher,  then  silently  plunged  along  with 
its  companion.  They  were  gone,  at  all 
events. 

The  Youth  came  marching  along  the 
rocks,  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  fire  ?”  his  uncle  said, 
almost  angrily. 

“ I thought  they  were  coming  nearer,” 
said  he.  “I  was  just  about  to  fire  when 
they  dived.  Mind,  it  isn’t  very  easy  to 
get  on  to  a thing  that  is  bobbing  about 
like  that,  with  a rifle.  I propose  we  have 
luncheon  now,  until  the  tide  ebbs  a bit; 
then  there  may  be  a chance  of  catching 
one  lying  on  the  rocks.  That  is  the  prop- 
er time  for  getting  a shot  at  a seal.” 

We  had  luncheon:  there  was  no  diffi- 
culty about  securing  that.  But  as  for  get- 
ting at  the  seals — whether  we  crawled 
over  the  rocks,  or  lay  in  hiding,  or  allow- 
ed the  boat  to  drift  toward  some  island, 
on  the  chance  of  one  of  them  rising  in  our 
neighborhood — it  was  no  use  at  all.  There 
were  plenty  of  seals  about:  a snap  shot 
now  and  again  served  to  break  the  monot- 
ony of  the  day ; but  that  present  for  Mary 
Avon  seemed  as  remote  as  ever.  And 
when  one  is  determined  on  shooting  a 


seal,  one  is  not  likely  to  waste  one’s  atten- 
tion and  cartridges  on  such  inferior  ani- 
mals as  skarts. 

The  silver-gray  day  became  more  gold- 
en; there  was  a touch  of  warm  purple 
about  the  shadows  of  Staffa. 

“ Come,”  said  the  Laird  at  last.  “ We 
must  go  back.  It  is  no  use.  I have  oft- 
en heard  people  say  that  if  you  miss  the 
first  chance  at  a seal,  it  never  gives  ye 
another.” 

“Better  luck  next  time,  uncle,”  said  the 
Youth;  but  his  uncle  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. 

And  the  first  thing  he  said  to  Mary 
Avon  when  he  got  back  to  the  yacht  was, 

“ We  have  not  got  it.” 

“Go t what  ?”  said  she. 

‘ 4 The  seal-skin  I wanted  to  have  dressed 
for  ye.  No,  nor  the  skarts  I wanted  to 
have  made  into  a muff  or  a bag  for  ye.” 

“Oh,”  said  she,  promptly,  “I  am  very 
glad.  I hope  you  won’t  shoot  any  of 
those  poor  things  on  my  account ; I should 
be  very  sorry  indeed.” 

The  Laird  took  this  as  one  of  the  famil- 
iar protestations  on  the  part  of  women, 
who  wouldn’t  for  the  world  have  poor 
things  shot,  but  who  don’t  object  to  wear- 
ing any  amount  of  furs  and  feathers,  to 
say  nothing  of  having  innocent  sheep 
sheared  and  harmless  silk- worms  robbed 
in  order  to  deck  themselves  out.  She 
should  have  that  dressed  seal-skin,  and 
that  muff  of  skarts’  breasts,  all  the  same. 

Nothing  of  stupendous  importance  hap- 
pened that  evening  except  that — after  we 
had  caught  three  dozen  of  good-sized  lithe 
and  returned  to  the  yacht  with  this  wel- 
come addition  to  our  stores — there  was  a 
general  discussion  of  our  plans  for  the 
next  few  days.  And  our  gentle  hostess 
was  obviously  looking  forward  to  Angus 
Sutherland’s  coming  back  to  us  with  great 
pleasure ; and  we  were  to  make  our  return 
to  suit  his  convenience;  and  she  would 
write  to  him  whenever  we  got  near  a post- 
office  again. 

Mary  Avon  had  sat  silent  during  all 
this.  At  last  she  said,  apparently  with 
some  effort,  and  yet  very  deliberately : 

“I — I think  you  are  a little  cruel  to 
Dr.  Sutherland.  You  are  forcing  him  to 
come  with  you  against  his  better  judg- 
ment ; for  you  know,  with  his  prospects, 
and  the  calls  on  his  time,  he  can  not  af- 
ford such  long  idleness.  Do  you  think  it 
is  quite  fair  ?” 

The  woman  stared  at  this  girl,  who 
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spoke  with  some  earnestness,  though  her 
eyes  were  downcast. 

“ Ho  would  do  anything  to  please  you,” 
Mary  Avon  continued,  as  if  she  were  de- 
termined to  get  through  with  some  speech 
that  she  had  prepared;  “and  he  is  very 
fond  of  sailing;  but  do  you  think  you 
should  allow  him  to  injure  his  prospects 
in  this  way  ? Wouldn’t  it  be  a greater 
kindness  to  write  and  say  that,  if  he  really 
feels  he  ought  to  return  to  London,  you 
would  not  hold  him  to  his  promise  ? I 
am  sure  he  would  not  be  offended;  he 
would  understand  you  at  once.  And  I 
am  sure  he  would  do  what  is  clearly  right : 
he  would  go  straight  back  to  London,  and 
resume  his  work— for  his  own  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  those  who  count  on  a great 
future  for  him.  I,  for  one,  should  be  very 
sorry  to  see  him  como  back  to  idle  away 
his  time  in  sailing.” 

And  still  Queen  Tita  stared  at  the  girl — 
though  their  eyes  did  not  meet.  And  she 
could  scarcely  believe  that  it  was  Mary 
Avon  who  had  counselled  this  cold  dis- 
missal. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

“ UNCERTAIN,  COY,  AND  HARD  TO  PLEASE.” 

There  are  two  people  walking  up  and 
down  the  deck  this  beautiful  morning: 
the  lazy  ones  are  still  below,  dawdling 
over  breakfast.  And  now  young  Smith, 
though  he  is  not  much  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance, talks  quite  confidentially  to 
his  hostess.  She  has  his  secret;  he  looks 
to  her  for  aid.  And  when  they  do  have 
a quiet  moment  like  this  together,  there 
is  usually  but  one  person  of  whom  they 
speak. 

“I  must  say  she  has  an  extraordinary 
spirit,”  he  observes,  with  some  decision. 
“Why,  I believe  she  is  rather  pleased 
than  otherwise  to  have  lost  that  money. 
She  is  not  a bit  afraid  of  going  up  to  Lon- 
don to  support  herself  by  her  work.  It 
seems  to  amuse  her,  on  the  whole.” 

44  Mary  has  plenty  of  courage,”  says  the 
other,  quietly. 

“ I don’t  wonder  at  my  uncle  being  so 
fond  of  her  : he  likes  her  independent 
ways  and  her  good  humor.  I shouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  he  were  to  adopt  her  as  his 
daughter,  and  cut  me  out.  There  would 
be  some  sense  in  that.” 

“ I am  glad  you  take  it  so  coolly,”  says 
our  governor-general,  in  a matter-of-fact 


way  that  rather  startles  him.  44  More  un- 
likely things  have  happened.” 

But  he  recovers  himself  directly. 

“No,  no,”  says  he,  laughing.  “ There 
is  one  objection.  She  could  not  sit  on 
any  of  the  parochial  boards  of  Strath- 
govan.  Now  I know  my  uncle  looks  for- 
ward to  putting  me  Qn  the  Police  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Lighting  Committee,  and 
no  end  of  other  committees.  By-the-way, 
she  might  go  on  the  School  Board.  Do 
they  have  women  on  the  School  Boards 
in  Scotland  ?” 

On  this  point  his  hostess  was  no  better 
informed  than  himself. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  after  a bit, 44 1 wouldn’t 
call  her  pretty,  you  know;  but  she  has  a 
singularly  interesting  face.” 

44  Oh,  do  you  think  so  Ty  says  the  other, 
quite  innocently. 

“I  do,  indeed,”  answers  the  ingenuous 
Youth.  “And  the  more  you  see  of  her, 
the  more  interesting  it  becomes.  You 
seem  to  get  so  well  acquainted  with  her 
somehow;  and — and  you  have  a sort  of 
feeling  that  her  presence  is  sort  of  neces- 
sary.” 

This  was  somewhat  vague,  but  he  made 
another  wild  effort  to  express  himself. 

44  What  I mean  is— that — that  suppose 
she  were  to  leave  the  yacht,  wouldn’t  the 
saloon  look  quite  different  ? And  wouldn’t 
the  sailing  be  quite  different  ? You  would 
know  there  was  something  wanting.” 

44 1 should,  indeed,”  is  the  emphatic 
reply. 

“I  never  knew  any  one,”  says  the 
Youth,  warming  to  his  work  of  thorough 
explanation,  “about  whose  presence  you 
seem  so  conscious,  even  when  she  isn’t 
here — I don’t  mean  that  exactly— I mean 
that  at  this  moment,  now,  you  know  she 
is  on  board  the  yacht — and  it  would  be 
quite  different  if  she  were  not.  I sup- 
pose most  people  wouldn’t  call  her  pretty. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  Book  of  Beauty 
about  her.  But  I call  it  a most  interest- 
ing face.  And  she  has  fine  eyes.  Any- 
body must  admit  that.  They  have  a beau- 
tiful, soft  expression ; and  they  can  laugh 
even  when  she  is  quite  silent—” 

“ My  dear  Mr.  Smith,”  says  his  hostess, 
suddenly  stopping  short,  and  with  a kind 
of  serious  smile  on  her  face,  “let  me  talk 
frankly  to  you.  You  acted  very  sensi- 
bly, I think,  in  coming  with  us  to  humor 
your  uncle.  He  will  come  to  see  that 
this  scheme  of  his  is  impracticable;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  if  you  don’t  mind  the 
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discomfort  of  it,  you  have  a holiday. 
That  is  all  quite  well.  But  pray  don’t 
think  it  necessary  that  you  should  argue 
yourself  into  falling  in  love  with  Mary. 
I am  not  in  her  confidence  on  such  a del- 
icate matter;  but  one  has  eyes;  and  I 
think  I might  almost  safely  say  to  you 
that,  even  if  you  persuaded  yourself  that 
Mary  would  make  an  excellent  wife,  and 
be  presentable  to  your  friends — I say  even 
if  you  succeeded  in  persuading  yourself, 
I am  afraid  you  would  only  have  thrown 
that  labor  away.  Please  don’t  try  to  con- 
vince yourself  that  you  ought  to  fall  in 
love  with  her.” 

This  was  plain  speaking.  But  then  our 
admiral-in-chief  was  very  quickly  sensi- 
tive where  Mary  Avon  was  concerned; 
and  perhaps  she  did  not  quite  like  her 
friend  being  spoken  of  as  though  she 
were  a pill  that  had  to  be  swallowed. 
Of  course  the  Youth  instantly  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  that  kind.  He  had  a 
very  sincere  regard  for  the  girl,  so  far  as 
he  had  seen  her;  he  was  not  persuading 
himself;  he  was  only  saying  how  much 
she  improved  when  you  got  better  ac- 
quainted with  her. 

“ And  if,”  said  he,  with  just  a touch 
of  dignity — “if  Miss  Avon  is — is — en- 
gaged—” 

“Oh,  I did  not  say  that,”  his  hostess 
quickly  interposed.  “Oh,  certainly  not. 
It  was  only  a guess  on  my  part — ” 

“ — or  likely  to  be  engaged,”  he  con- 
tinued, with  something  of  the  same  re- 
serve, “I  am  sure  I am  very  glad  for 
her  sake ; and  whoever  marries  her  ought 
to  have  a cheerful  home  and  a pleasant 
companion.” 

This  was  a generous  sentiment;  but 
there  was  not  much  of  a “ wish-you-may- 
be-happy”  air  about  the  young  man. 
Moreover,  where  was  the  relief  he  ought 
to  have  experienced  on  hearing  that  there 
was  an  obstacle — or  likelihood  of  an  ob- 
stacle— to  the  execution  of  his  uncle’s 
scheme  which  would  absolve  him  from 


responsibility  altogether  ? 

However,  the  subject  could  not  be  con- 
tinued just  then;  for  at  this  moment  a 
tightly  brushed  small  head,  and  a nar- 
row-brimmed felt  hat,  and  a shapely  neck 
surrounded  by  an  up-standing  collar  and 
bit  of  ribbon  of  navy  blue,  appeared  at 
the  top  of  the  companion,  and  Mary  Avon, 
looking  up  with  her  black  eyes  full  of  a 
cheerful  friendliness,  said, 


And  the  great,  brown-bearded  John  of 
Skye,  looking  down  at  this  small  Jack- 
in-the-box  with  a smile  of  welcome  on  his 
face,  said, 

“Oh  yes,  mem,  when  the  breakfast  is 
over.” 

“Do  you  think  it  is  blowing  outside, 
then  ?” 

“Oh  no,  mem;  but  there  is  a good 
breeze ; and  maybe  there  will  be  a bit  of 
a rowl  from  the  Atlantic.  Will  Mr.  — — 
himself  be  for  going  now  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  certainly,”  she  says,  with  a 
fine  assumption  of  authority.  “We  are 
quite  ready  when  you  are  ready,  John; 
Fred  will  have  the  things  off  the  table  in 
a couple  of  minutes.” 

“Very  well,  mem,”  says  the  obedient 
John  of  Skye,  going  forward  to  get  the 
men  up  to  the  windlass. 

Our  young  doctor  should  have  been 
there  to  see  us  getting  under  way.  The 
Sound  of  Ulva  is  an  excellent  harbor  and 
anchorage  when  you  are  once  in  it;  but 
getting  out  of  it,  unless  with  both  wind 
and  tide  in  your  favor,  is  very  like  trying 
to  manoeuvre  a man-of-war  in  a tea-cup. 
But  we  had  long  ago  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  John  of  Skye  could  sail  the 
White  Dove  through  a gas-pipe,  with 
half  a gale  dead  in  his  teeth ; and  the 
manner  in  which  he  got  us  out  of  this 
narrow  and  tortuous  channel  fully  justi- 
fied our  confidence. 

“Very  prettily  done,  Captain  John!” 
said  the  Laird — who  was  beginning  to 
give  himself  airs  on  nautical  matters — 
when  we  had  got  out  into  the  open. 

And  here,  as  we  soon  discovered,  was 
the  brisk  fresh  breeze  that.  John  of  Skye 
had  predicted ; and  the  running  swell, 
too,  that  came  sweeping  in  to  the  mouth 
of  Loch-na-Keal.  Black  indeed  looked 
that  far-reaching  loch  on  this  breezy, 
changeful  morning— as  dark  as  it  was 
when  the  chief  of  Ulva’s  isle  came  down 
to  the  shore  with  his  runaway  bride ; and 
all  along  Ben-More  and  over  the  Gribun 
cliffs  hung  heavy  masses  of  cloud,  dark 
and  threatening  as  if  with  thunder.  But 
far  away  in  the  south  there  was  a more 
cheerful  outlook,  the  windy  sea  shimmer- 
ing in  light,  some  gleams  of  blue  in  the 
sky : we  knew  that  the  sunshine  must  be 
shining  on  the  green  clover  and  beautiful 
sand  of  Iona.  The  White  Dove  seemed 
to  understand  what  was  required  of  her. 
Her  head  was  set  for  the  gleaming  south, 
her  white  wings  outspread.  As  she  sprang 
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to  meet  those  rushing  seas,  we  knew  we 
were  escaping  from  the  thunder-darkness 
that  lay  over  Loch-na-Keal. 

And  Ulva : had  we  known  that  we  were 
now  leaving  Ulva  behind  us  for  the  last 
time,  should  we  not  have  taken  another 
look  back,  even  though  it  now  lay  under 
a strange  and  mysterious  gloom  ? Per- 
haps not.  We  had  grown  to  love  the  isl- 
and in  other  days.  And  when  one  shuts 
one’s  eyes  in  winter,  it  is  not  to  see  an 
Ulva  of  desolate  rocks  and  leaden  waves ; 
it  is  a fair  and  shining  Ulva,  with  blue 
seas  breaking  whitely  along  its  shores; 
and  magical  still  channels,  with  mer- 
maids’ halls  of  sea-weed;  and  an  abun- 
dant, interesting  life — all  manner  of  sea- 
birds, black  rabbits  running  among  the 
rocks,  seals  swimming  in  the  silent  bays. 
Then  the  patch  of  civilization  under  shel- 
ter of  the  hills;  the  yellow  com  fields; 
the  dots  of  human  creatures,  and  the  red 
and  tawny-gray  cattle*  visible  afar  in  the 
meadow;  the  solitary  house;  the  soft  fo- 
liage of  trees  and  bushes;  the  wild  flow- 
ers along  the  cliffs.  That  is  the  green- 
shored  island ; that  is  the  Ool-a-va  of  the 
sailors ; we  know  it  only  in  sunlight  and 
among  blue  summer  seas:  it  shines  for  us 
forever ! 

The  people  who  go  yachting  are  a fickle 
folk.  The  scene  changes — and  their  in- 
terests change — every  few  minutes.  Now 
it  is  the  swooping  down  of  a solan ; again 
it  is  the  appearance  of  another  island  far 
away ; presently  it  is  a shout  of  laughter 
forward,  as  some  unlucky  wight  gets 
drowned  in  a shower  of  sea-spray : any- 
thing catches  their  attention  for  the  mo- 
ment. And  so  the  White  Dove  swings 
along,  and  the  sea  gets  heavier  and  heav- 
ier, and  we  watch  the  breakers  springing 
high  over  the  black  rocks  of  Colonsay. 
It  is  the  Laird  who  is  now  instructing  our 
new  guest,  pointing  out  to  him,  as  they 
come  in  view,  Staffa,  the  Dutchman, 
Fladda,  and  Lunga,  and  Camburg.  Tiree 
is  invisible  at  the  horizon : there  is  too 
wild  a whirl  of  wind  and  water. 

The  gloom  behind  us  increases ; we 
know  not  what  is  about  to  happen  to  our 
beloved  but  now  distant  Ulva— what  sud- 
den rumble  of  thunder  is  about  to  startle 
the  silence  of  the  dark  Loch-na-Keal. 
But  ahead  of  us  the  south  is  still  shining 
clear:  blow,  winds,  that  we  may  gain  the 
quiet  shelter  of  Polterriv  before  the  even- 
ing falls!  And  is  it  not  full  moon  to- 
night ?— to-night  our  new  guest  may  see 


the  yellow  moon  shining  on  the  still  wa- 
ters of  Iona  Sound. 

But  the  humiliating  truth  must  be  told. 
The  heavy  sea  has  been  trying  to  one  un- 
accustomed to  life  on  board.  Howard 
Smith,  though  answering  questions  well 
enough,  and  even  joining  voluntarily  in 
conversation  occasionally,  wears  a pre- 
occupied air.  He  does  not  take  much  in- 
terest in  the  caves  of  Bourg.  The  bright 
look  has  gone  from  his  face. 

His  gentle  hostess — who  has  herself 
had  moments  of  gloom  on  the  bosom  of 
the  deep — recognizes  these  signs  instantly, 
and  insists  on  immediate  luncheon . There 
is  a double  reason  for  this  haste.  We 
can  now  run  under  the  lee  of  the  Erisgeir 
rocks,  where  there  will  be  less  danger  to 
Master  Fred’s  plates  and  tumblers.  So 
we  are  all  bundled  down  into  the  saloon ; 
the  swell  sensibly  subsides  as  we  get  to 
leeward  of  Erisgeir;  there  is  a scramble 
of  helping  and  handing;  and  another  ex- 
plosion in  the  galley  tells  us  that  Master 
Fred  has  not  yet  mastered  the  art  of  re- 
leasing effervescing  fluids.  Half  a tum- 
blerful of  that  liquid  puts  new  life  into 
our  solemn  friend.  The  color  returns  to 
his  face,  and  brightness  to  his  eyes.  He 
admits  that  he  was  beginning  to  long  for 
a few  minutes  on  firm  land — but  now — 
but  now — he  is  even  willing  to  join  us  in 
an  excursion  that  has  been  talked -of  to 
the  far  Dubh  Artach  light-house.* 

“ But  we  must  really  wait  for  Angus,” 
our  hostess  says,  “before  going  out  there. 
He  was  always  so  anxious  to  go  to  Dubh 
Artach.” 

“But  surely  you  won’t  ask  him  to  come 
away  from  his  duties  again  ?”  Mary  Avon 
puts  in,  hastily.  “You  know  he  ought 
to  go  back  to  London  at  once.” 

“I  know  I have  written  him  a letter,” 
says  the  other,  demurely.  “You  can 
read  it  if  you  like,  Mary.  It  is  in  pencil, 
for  I was  afraid  of  the  ink-bottle  going 
waltzing  over  the  table.” 

Miss  Avon  would  not  read  the  letter. 
She  said  we  must  be  past  Erisgeir  by  this 
time,  and  proposed  we  should  go  on  deck. 
This  we  did ; and  the  Youth  was  now  so 
comfortable  and  assured  in  his  mind  that, 
by  lying  full  length  on  the  deck,  close  to 

* Have  you  caught  any  sharks  yet,  Mr.  E ? 

Many  a time  we  looked  at  the  little  spire  out  at  the 
edge  of  the  world ; and  many  an  unheard  message 
we  sent  you ; but  the  fates  were  not  propitious,  and 
we  never  had  a chance  of  even  getting  near  enough 
to  signal  you. 
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the  weather  bulwarks,  he  managed  to 
light  a cigar.  He  smoked  there  in  much 
content,  almost  safe  from  the  spray. 

Mary  Avon  was  seated  at  the  top  of  the 
companion,  reading.  Her  hostess  came 
and  squeezed  herself  in  beside  her,  and 
put  her  arm  round  her. 

“Mary,”  said  she,  “why  don’t  you 
want  Angus  Sutherland  to  come  back  to 
the  yacht  ?” 

“ I ?”  said  she,  in  great  surprise — though 
she  did  not  meet  the  look  of  the  elder 
woman — “I — I — Don’t  you  see  your- 
self that  he  ought  to  go  back  to  London  ? 
How  can  he  look  after  that  magazine 
while  he  is  away  in  the  Highlands? 
And — and  he  has  so  much  to  look  for- 
ward to — so  much  to  do — that  you  should 
not  encourage  him  in  making  ligh^of  his 
work — ” 

“Making  light  of  his  work!”  said  the 
other.  “ I am  almost  sure  that  you  your- 
self told  him  that  he  deserved  and  re- 
quired a long — a very  long — holiday.” 

“You  did,  certainly.” 

“And  didn’t  you ?” 

The  young  lady  looked  rather  embar- 
rassed. 

“When  you  saw  him,”  said  she,  with 
flushed  cheeks,  “so  greatly  enjoying  the 
sailing — absorbed  in  it — and — and  gaining 
health  and  strength  too— well,  of  course 
you  naturally  wished  that  he  shopld  come 
back  and  go  away  with  you  again*  But 
it  is  different  on  reflection.  You  should 
not  ask  him.” 

“Why,  what  evil  is  likely  to  happen 
to  him  through  taking  another  six  weeks’ 
holiday  ? Is  he  likely  to  fall  out  of  the 
race  of  life  because  of  a sail  in  the  White 
Dove  $ And  doesn’t  he  know  his  own 
business  ? He  is  not  a child.” 

“He  would  do  a great  deal  to  please 
you.” 

“I  want  him  to  please  himself,”  said 
the  other.  And  she  added,  with  a deadly 
frown  gathering  on  her  forehead : “ And  I 
won’t  have  you,  Miss  Dignity,  interfering 
with  the  pleasures  of  my  guests.  And 
there  is  to  be  no  snubbing,  and  no  grim 
looks,  and  no  hints  about  work,  and  Lon- 
don, and  other  nonsense,  when  Angus 
Sutherland  comes  back  to  us.  You  shall 
stand  by  the  gangway — do  you  hear  ? — 
and  receive  him  with  a smiling  face;  and 
if  you  are  not  particularly  kind,  and  civil, 
and  attentive  to  him,  I'll  have  you  lashed 
to  the  yard-arm  and  painted  blue — keel- 
haul me  if  I don’t.” 


Fairer  and  fairer  grew  the  scene  around 
us  as  the  brave  White  Dove  went  breast- 
ing the  heavy  Atlantic  rollers.  Blue  and 
white  overhead;  the  hot  sunlight  doing 
its  best  to  dry  the  dripping  rocks;  Iona 
shining  there  over  the  smoother  waters  of 
the  Sound;  the  sea  breaking  white,  and 
spouting  up  in  columns,  as  it  dashed 
against  the  pale  red  promontories  of  the 
Ross  of  Mull.  But  then  this  stiff  breeze 
had  backed  to  the  west,  and  there  was 
many  a long  tack  to  be  got  over  before  we 
got  quit  of  the  Atlantic  swell,  and  ran  clear 
into  the  Sound.  The  evening  was  draw- 
ing on  apace  as  we  slowly  and  cautiously 
steered  into  the  little  creek  of  Polterriv. 
No  sooner  had  the  anchor  rattled  out  than 
we  heard  the  clear  tinkling  of  Master 
Fred’s  bell.  How  on  earth  had  he  man- 
aged to  cook  dinneifamid  all  that  diving 
and  rolling  and  pitching  ? 

And  then,  as  we  had  hoped,  it  was  a 
beautiful  evening ; and  the  long  gig  was 
got  out,  and  shawls  for  the  women-folk 
flung  into  the  stem.  The  fishing  did  not 
claim  our  attention.  Familiar  as  some  of 
us  were  with  the  wonderful  twilights  of 
the  North,  which  of  us  had  ever  seen  any- 
thing more  solemn,  and  still,  and  lovely 
than  these  colors  of  sea  and  shore  ? Half 
past  nine  at  night  on  the  8th  of  August, 
and  still  the  west  and  north  were  flushed 
with  a pale  rose -red,  behind  the  dark, 
rich  olive-green  of  the  shadowed  Iona. 
But  what  was  that  to  the  magic  world 
that  lay  before  us  as  we  returned  to  the 
yacht  ? Now  the  moon  had  arisen,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  of  a clear,  lambent  gold ; and 
the  cloudless  heavens  and  the  still  sea  were 
of  a violet  hue — not  imaginatively  or  rela- 
tively, but  positively  and  literally  violet. 
Then  between  the  violet-colored  sky  and 
the  violet-colored  sea  a long  line  of  rock, 
jet-black,  as  it  appeared  to  us.  That  was 
all  the  picture : the  yellow  moon,  the  vio- 
let sky,  the  violet  sea,  the  line  of  black 
rock.  No  doubt  it  was  the  intensity  of 
the  shadows  along  this  line  of  rock  that 
gave  that  extraordinary  luminousness  to 
the  still  heavens  and  the  still  sea. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  a tele- 
gram awaited  us.  It  had  been  sent  to 
Bunessan,  the  nearest  telegraph  station; 
but  some  good  friends  there,  recognizing 
the  White  Dove  as  she  came  along  by 
Erisgeir,  and  shrewdly  concluding  that 
we  must  pass  the  night  at  Polterriv,  had 
been  so  kind  as  to  forward  it  on  to  Fion- 
phort  by  a messenger. 
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“ I thought  so,”  says  Queen  T , with 

a fine  delight  in  her  face  as  she  reads  the 
telegram.  “It  is  from  Angus.  He  is 
coming  on  Thursday.  We  must  go  back 
to  meet  him  at  Ballahulish  or  Corpach.  ” 

Then  the  discourtesy  of  this  remark 
struck  her. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Smith,”  said 
she,  instantly.  “ Of  course  I mean  if  it  is 
quite  agreeable  to  you.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect us,  you  see ; he  would  come  on  here — ” 

“I  assure  you  I would  as  soon  go  to 
Ballahulish  as  anywhere  else,”  says  the 
Youth,  promptly.  “It  is  quite  the  same 
to  me— it  is  all  new,  you  see,  and  all 
equally  charming.” 

Mary  Avon  alone  expressed  no  delight 
at  this  prospect  of  our  going  to  Balla- 
hulish to  meet  Angus  Sutherland;  she  sat 
silent;  her  eyes  were  thoughtful  and  dis- 
tant; it  was  not  of  anything  around  her 
that  she  was  thinking. 

The  moon  had  got  whiter  now ; the  sea 
and  the  sky  blue-black  in  place  of  that  soft 
warm  violet  color.  We  sat  on  deck  till  a 
late  hour;  the  world  was  asleep  around 
us ; not  a sound  disturbed  the  absolute  still- 
ness of  land  and  sea. 

And  where  was  the  voice  of  our  sing- 
ing-bird ? Had  the  loss  of  a mere  sum  of 
money  made  her  forget  all  about  Mary 
Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton,  “and  Mary 
Carmichael  and  me”  ? Or  was  the  mid- 
night silence  too  much  for  her;  and  the 
thought  of  the  dusky  cathedral  over  there, 
with  the  grave-stones  pale  in  the  moon- 
light, and  all  around  a whispering  of  the 
lonely  sea?  She  had  nothing  to  fear. 
She  might  have  crossed  over  to  Iona,  and 
might  have  walked  all  by  herself  through 
the  ruins,  and  in  calmness  regarded  the 
sculptured  stones.  The  dead  sleep  sound. 


HECTOR  BERLIOZ. 

VJ'O  art,  no  philosophy,  no  religion,  can 
1 1 claim  an  example  of  more  thorough 
devotion  to  an  ideal  than  that  which  music 
possessed  in  Hector  Berlioz ; in  his  genius, 
his  character,  his  career,  he  was  altogether 
remarkable,  and  no  less  so  is  the  place  he 
occupies  in  the  history  and  development 
of  music.  His  genius  was  unique,  his 
character  heroic,  his  life  a tragedy.  He 
had  written  the  Symphonic  Fantastique 
while  Liszt  was  yet  occupied  with  his 
amazing  piano-forte  transcriptions,  and 
Wagner  was  looking  to  Meyerbeer  as  his 
model  “Art  has  its  martyrs,”  says  Blaze 


de  Bury,  “its  forerunners  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  and  feeding  upon  roots.  It 
has  also  its  spoiled  children  sated  with 
dainties.”  One  man  braves  the  derision 
of  an  old  world  to  discover  a new,  and 
wins  poverty  and  chains  ; another  fol- 
lows and  gives  his  name  to  a continent. 
And  Berlioz  has  seemed  in  danger  of  be- 
ing lost  among  his  very  followers — out- 
stripped, as  it  were,  by  the  results  of  an 
impulse  which  he  had  himself  given. 

Hector  Berlioz  was  bom  on  the  11th  of 
December,  1803,  at  Cote -Saint -Andre,  a 
small  country  town  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Grenoble  and  Lyons.  His  father, 
Louis  Berlioz,  was  a physician  of  ex- 
cellent local  repute,  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  attainments.  He  was  his  son’s 
instructor  in  all  the  branches  of  a liberal 
education,  not  excepting  the  elements  of 
music.  At  twelve  the  boy  could  sing 
at  sight,  and  play  the  flute  concertos  of 
Drouet,  at  that  time  in  vogue.  He  now 
unearthed  an  old  copy  of  Rameau’s  Har- 
mony, but  the  treatise  of  the  old  French 
theorist  has  served  but  to  mystify  many 
maturer  heads.  It.  was  by  listening  at- 
tentively to  Pleyel’s  quartettes  as  they 
were  played  by  a club  of  amateurs  that 
he  became  enlightened ; and  soon  after  an 
original  quintette  appeared,  which  was 
successfully  played  by  the  club. 

But  an  immense  treatise  on  osteology, 
with  life-size  illustrations,  was  opened  in 
the  study,  and  grimly  awaited  the  homage 
of  the  young  student.  The  elder  Ber- 
lioz intended  his  son  for  his  own  honor- 
able profession:  music  he  regarded  as  a 
graceful  adjunct  to  a solid  education. 
Not  so  the  son.  In  his  father’s  own  li- 
brary he  had  read  of  Gluck  and  Haydn ; 
by  chance,  too,  he  had  seen  a score  for 
grand  orchestra.  ‘ 4 Become  a physician !” 
he  cried;  “ study  anatomy ! dissect!  take 
part  in  horrible  operations ! No,  no.  That 
would  be  a total  reversion  of  the  natural 
course  of  my  life.”  But  the  love,  respect, 
and  fear  inspired  by  his  father  carried  him 
through  the  course  of  study  prescribed  at 
home,  and  at  eighteen  he  was  ordered  to 
join  the  army  of  medical  students  in  Paris. 
He  burned  his  quintettes,  and  departed. 

Therefore  in  the  year  1822  we  find  him 
in  the  Latin  Quarter.  His  introduction 
to  the  dissecting-room  of  La  Pitie  had  not 
been  auspicious;  at  the  first  sight  of  the 
place  the  new  student  had  leaped  from  the 
window  and  run  to  his  lodgings,  where  for 
twenty -four  hours  he  lay  in  an  agony  of 
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despair.  Rallying,  he  had  grappled  brave- 
ly with  a fate  from  which  there  seemed  no 
escape ; and  in  process  of  time  he  was,  to 
use  his  own  words,  in  a fair  way  to  add  one 
more  to  the  list  of  bad  physicians,  when, 
like  any  other  medical  student  in  Paris, 
he  went  to  the  opera.  He  heard  the  Da- 
na’ides  of  Salieri,  all  in  that  splendor  and 
completeness  that  distinguished  the  Grand 
Opera  of  the  Academie  Royale.  He  was 
then  tempted  into  the  library  of  the  Con- 
servatoire, where  he  learned  by  heart  the 
scores  of  Gluck.  Finally,  on  coming  out 
one  night  from  a representation  of  Iphi- 
genia , he  vowed  a vow  that  he  would  be  a 
musician,  “father,  mother,  uncles,  aunts, 
grandfather,  and  grandmother  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding and  La  Pitie  saw 
him  no  more. 

He  set  to  work  at  once  on  a cantata 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  which 
composition  gained  him  admission  to  the 
class  of  Leseur.  Meanwhile  impassioned 
appeals  went  from  Paris  to  Cote-Saint- 
Andre.  The  proud  and  upright  old  pro- 
vincial physician  was  in  mortal  fear  lest 
his  son  should  become  lost  in  the  crowd 
of  commonplace  artists ; the  mother  be- 
lieved in  the  infernal  tendency  of  all  art. 
The  argument  might  be  closed  at  any 
time  by  the  unanswerable  point  of  with- 
drawing the  allowance.  At  last  it  came, 
and  the  youth  found  himself  abandoned 
in  the  great  capital.  But  he  had  joined 
the  class  of  Reicha  at  the  Conservatoire, 
and  was  engaged  on  the  score  of  an  opera 
— the  Francs-Juges.  A mass  of  his  had 
already  been  performed  in  the  church  St. 
Roch,  gained  some  attention  from  musi- 
cians, and  favorable  mention  in  one  or 
two  journals.  He  slept  in  a garret,  and 
ate  his  dinner  of  bread  and  grapes  sitting 
on  the  terrace  of  the  Pont  Neuf.  As 
winter  came  on,  cold  and  hunger  might 
have  made  an  end  of  the  matter  had  he 
not  secured  a place  in  the  chorus  of  the 
Theatre  des  Nouveautes. 

But  the  worshipper  of  Gluck  and  Spon- 
tini  had  little  taste  for  the  comic  opera, 
and  when  in  the  course  of  a few  months 
a remittance  came  from  the  relenting  fa- 
ther, he  abandoned  the  boards,  and  turned 
anew  to  the  study  of  the  classical  drama. 
The  evenings  at  the  Grand  Opera  were 
solemnities  for  which  he  prepared  himself 
by  study  and  meditation.  Thither  he  was 
accustomed  to  lead  a band  of  students  and 
amateurs,  range  them  at  an  early  hour 
upon  seats  chosen  and  often  paid  for  by 


himself,  read  and  explain  both  libretto  and 
score,  comment  upon  cast  and  orchestra, 
and  leave  nothing  undone  to  incite  an  ad- 
miration equal  with  his  own.  He  would 
abide  no  liberties  with  the  score,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  publish  his  indignation. 
“No  cymbals  there!”  “Where  are  the 
trombones?”  “Who  has  taken  it  upon 
him  to  revise  Gluck  ?”  rang  an  imperious 
voice  above  the  tumult  of  chorus  and 
orchestra.  In  purely  orchestral  music  he 
had  not  hitherto  been  specially  interested. 
That  sublime  enigma  the  Choral  Sympho- 
ny had  already  been  propounded  in  Lon- 
don before  the  Heroic  was  brought  out 
by  Habeneck,  leader  of  the  Conservatoire 
orchestra  (1828).  Although  in  England 
there  was  a pretty  wide  opinion  that  Bee- 
thoven had  exceeded  the  legitimate  bounds 
of  musical  art,  and  many  called  upon  the 
“revered  shades  of  Purcell  and  Gibbons 
to  witness  and  deplore  the  obstreperous 
roarings  of  modern  frenzy,”  still  disap- 
proval was  much  less  marked  than  in  the 
French  capital.  “Bizarre,  incoherent, 
diffuse,  bristling  with  rough  modulations 
and  wild  harmonies,  destitute  of  melody, 
forced  in  expression,  noisy,  and  fearfully 
difficult” — such  was  the  indictment.  Even 
sturdy  Habeneck  was  forced  to  some  eras- 
ures. The  violinist  to  whom  had  been 
dedicated  the  sonata  that  will  save  his 
name  from  oblivion — Kreutzer — declared 
it  all  “outrageously  unintelligible,”  and 
fled  with  his  hands  to  his  ears.  But  to 
Berlioz  it  was  an  inspiration. 

Now  at  the  summit  of  exaltation,  now 
plunged  in  despair ; through  struggle,  pri- 
vation, disappointment;  through  all  man- 
ner of  torments  incident  to  his  condition 
or  inseparable  from  his  temperament — 
Berlioz  lived  to  behold  the  year  1830, 
when  he  presented  to  the  Institute  his  can- 
tata Sardanapalus , and  gained  the  Prix 
de  Rome.  This  honor  signified  an  annui- 
ty of  3000  francs  for  a period  of  five  years, 
and  two  years'  residence  in  Italy.  Before 
the  laureate's  departure  his  newly  finished 
Symphonie  Fcintastique  was  heard  at  the 
Conservatoire ; and  then,  while  Paris  was 
ringing  with  the  clash  of  hostile  and 
friendly  criticism,  he  took  his  way  to- 
ward the  Eternal  City. 

The  pensioners  of  the  Academy  of 
France  inhabited  the  Villa  Medici;  the 
director  at  that  time  was  the  illustrious 
Horace  Vemet.  Berlioz  has  left  a strong 
protest  against  the  custom  that  sent  him 
to  Rome.  In  the  name  of  Palestrina  he 
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hastened  to  St.  Peter’s.  Of  the  music  he 
speaks  with  the  bitterness  of  disappoint- 
ment. At  the  theatres  he  found  it  no  bet- 
ter: orchestra,  dramatic  unity,  and  com- 
mon-sense were  as  nothing  before  the 
claims  of  vocal  display.  The  very  word 
symphony  was  unknown,  except  to  desig- 
nate a certain  noise  before  the  rising  of  the 
curtain,  and  to  wrhich  nobody  paid  any  at- 
tention. The  names  of  Weber  and  Bee- 
thoven had  scarcely  been  heard  ; Mozart 
was  mentioned  by  a worthy  abbot  of  ex- 
ceptional information  as  a young  man  of 
great  promise ! W e know  the  changes  that 
have  come  with  a new  Italy  ; that  fine 
orchestral  concerts  have  become  frequent 
in  Rome ; and  that  the  Milan  orchestra  at 
the  recent  Exposition  surprised  all  by  its 
masterly  performance  no  less  than  by  its 
choice  repertory,  in  which  was  Berlioz’s 
own  Carnaval  Itomain . But  the  young 
French  composer  in  Italy  fifty  years  ago 
pined  like  an  eagle  caged.  Leaving  the 
director’s  receptions,  where  he  was  exas- 
perated by  insipid  cavatinas,  the  students’ 
revels,  in  which  he  sometimes  joined  with 
desperate  hilarity,  he  went  out  to  gaze  at 
the  moon  through  the  rifts  of  the  Colise- 
um, or  to  sit  the  night  through  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Academy,  while  the  owls  cried 
from  the  desolate  fields  of  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese.  Pere  la  Joie  was  the  sobriquet 
soon  bestowed  by  his  ironical  comrades. 
He  was  a victim  of  the  subtle  maladie 
d'isolement  known  to  over-imaginative 
natures,  and  of  which  he  has  made  a mar- 
vellous diagnosis  in  a chapter  of  the  Mi- 
moires.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  being  re- 
quired to  present  something  before  the 
Institute  as  an  index  of  his  progress,  he 
sent  on  a fragment  of  his  mass  heard 
years  before  at  St.  Roch,  in  which  the 
learned  members  found  “the  evidences 
of  material  advancement,  and  the  total 
abandonment  of  his  former  reprehensible 
tendencies.”  Set  free  six  months  before 
the  expiration  of  his  time  by  a special  act 
of  the  director,  again  we  find  him  in  the 
cosmos  of  Paris. 

While  yet  a pupil  at  the  Conservatoire 
(professor  also  of  the  guitar  in  a boarding- 
school),  Berlioz  had  seen  Hamlet  as  it  was 
played  for  the  first  time  in  Paris  by  an 
English  company,  the  star  of  which  was 
the  gifted  Harriet  Smithson.  She  it  was 
who  inspired  Delacroix  in  his  picture  of 
Ophelia,  who  incited  the  poets,  intoxicated 
the  critics,  and  secured  at  once  the  success 
of  the  Shakspearean  drama,  for  which  the 


way  had  been  prepared  by  the  new  school 
of  litterateurs.  The  student’s  steps  turn- 
ed every  night  toward  the  Odeon,  where 
there  had  opened  for  him  a new  world,  of 
which  the  lovely  interpreter  formed  the 
only  objective  reality.  After  a night  of 
enchantment,  cast  again  upon  the  barren 
shore  of  every-day  existence,  he  let  go  all 
earthly  aims,  and  wandered  to  and  fro  as 
reckless  of  meat  and  drink  as  a disem- 
bodied soul,  thinking  ever  of  her  who 
was  the  reconciling  bond  between  the 
ideal  and  the  actual,  but  from  whom  he 
was  separated  by  all  the  distance  that  lies 
between  glory  and  obscurity.  Suddenly 
he  astonished  Cherubini  by  boldly  asking 
for  the  hall  of  the  Conseiw.atoire,  and  still 
further  by  obtaining  it  in  the  face  of  his 
refusal.  Miss  Smithson  should  learn  that 
he  too  was  an  artist.  Copyists,  orchestra, 
chorus,  soloists  were  engaged,  and  the  con- 
cert took  place,  with  the  usual  amount  of 
anxiety  and  inordinate  expectation.  But 
what  effect  on  Miss  Smithson  ? No  men- 
tion of  Berlioz  or  his  concert  had  reached 
her  ears. 

Now,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  learned 
that  Miss  Smithson  had  also  just  arrived 
after  a long  absence,  being  about  to  un- 
dertake the  direction  of  an  English  the- 
atre. Chance  secured  her  presence  at  the 
performance  of  that  remarkable  work  of 
the  composer's  An  Episode  in  the  Life  of 
an  Artist , which,  in  fact,  is  the  story  of  his 
love,  the  first  part  being  the  Symphonie 
Fantastiquey  the  second  the  lyrical  mon- 
ologue called  Lilio.  Next  day  a formal 
introduction  took  place,  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1833  the  two  artists  were  married. 
The  young  directress  had  in  the  mean  time 
learned  the  uncertainty  of  public  favor. 
The  name  of  Shakspeare  was  no  longer 
an  infallible  passport ; the  wave  of  roman- 
ticism had  ebbed  into  a turbid  pool,  in 
which  native  dramatists  disported  them- 
selves. The  paeans  were  unsounded,  the 
exchequer  unfilled.  Diana  brought  a 
swarm  of  creditors,  and  Endymion  had 
no  expectations. 

A professorship  at  the  Conservatoire 
was  naturally  looked  for,  and  would  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  com- 
poser at  this  juncture,  saved  him  from 
journalism,  and  given  him  an  official  sta- 
tus in  his  guild.  But  between  him  and 
Cherubini  there  had  always  been  an  an- 
tagonism, even  from  the  time  when  the 
irascible  director  had  driven  the  unknown 
youth  from  the  library  for  having  enter- 
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ed  by  the  wrong  door;  and  now  the  com- 
poser of  Anacreon  had  no  favors  for  her- 
etics. The  post  of  librarian  was  all  the 
alma  mater  ever  granted  Hector  Berlioz. 
Forced,  therefore,  to  the  precarious  busi- 
ness of  occasional  concerts,  to  revising 
proofs,  and  miscellaneous  tasks,  he  accept- 
ed the  place  of  critic  on  the  Journal  des 
D&bats — a labor  destined  to  imbitter  his 
life. 

The  early  opera  of  the  Francs-Juges 
survives  only  in  its  vigorous  overture  ; 
but  Berlioz  had  completed  his  Benvenuto 
Cellini,  and  in  1838  he  contrived  to  get  it 
upon  the  stage  of  the  Opera.  He  was  none 
the  less  regarded  as  a lunatic  by  the  di- 
rector, Duponchel;  and  the  company  was 
indifferent  to  a work  whose  failure  was 
already  deemed  un  fait  accompli . The 
failure  took  place,  and  it  was  brilliant  and 
complete ; it  came  at  a critical  time,  and 
with  crushing  weight  upon  the  composer. 
But  Berlioz  had  not  failed  to  attract  de- 
voted friends.  The  veteran  Spontini  held 
him  in  affectionate  admiration  ; young 
Liszt  had  visited  him  on  hearing  the  Sym- 
phonic Fantastique;  and  Paganini,  after 
a performance  of  Harold  in  Italy , had 
knelt  and  kissed  the  composer’s  hand  in 
the  concert-room.  After  the  failure  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini , Berlioz  found  himself 
in  dire  straits.  Ill  in  bed,  he  received  a 
note  from  Paganini ; it  contained  a check 
for  twenty  thousand  francs.  Berlioz  im- 
mediately planned  the  dramatic  sym- 
phony of  Romeo  and  Juliet — the  inspired 
production  of  gratitude,  a freed  imagina- 
tion, and  blessed  repose. 

In  1841  Berlioz  made  an  extensive  tour 
in  Germany,  of  which  he  has  given  details 
in  a series  of  brilliant  letters  addressed  to 
Liszt,  Heine,  and  others.  “I  came  to 
Germany,”  said  he,  “as  the  men  of  an- 
cient Greece  went  to  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
and  the  response  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree encouraging.”  At  Leipsic  he  ex- 
changed batons  with  Mendelssohn,  though 
that  favored  son  of  art  and  fortune  had 
no  very  warm  sympathy  with  the  French 
composer.  Schumann,  prophet  as  well  as 
bard,  had  hailed  him  afar  off.  “For  my- 
self,” he  wrote,  “ Berlioz  is  as  clear  as  the 
blue  sky  above.  I really  think  there  is  a 
new  time  in  music  coming.” 

But  in  France  again,  and  he  is  a writer 
of  feuilletons — “the  sole  object,”  says  he, 
bitterly,  “for  wliich  the  Parisians  imagine 
I am  in  the  world.  ” One  feels  inclined  to 
pardon  the  Parisians,  in  view  of  those  ad- 


mirable specimens  of  French  prose  left  by 
the  composer.  He  has  all  the  French  wit, 
more  than  French  humor;  he  narrates 
with  a keen  eye  to  dramatic  points ; catch- 
es with  wondrous  skill  the  subtleties  of 
emotional  experience.  He  might  havo 
been  a great  dramatist.  In  his  Memoires* 
he  has  forestalled  the  biographers  as  com- 
pletely as  did  Benvenuto  Cellini.  His 
critical  papers  are  usually  as  just  as  they 
are  eloquent.  No  man  of  equal  creative 
genius  has  been  able  to  analyze  so  clearly, 
judge  so  fairly,  and  admire  so  fervidly  the 
music  of  others.  Yet  this  literary  labor 
was  a source  of  great  misery  to  a man 
whose  soul  yearned  toward  another  field 
of  activity. 

14 1 once  remained  shut  up  in  my  room  for  three 
days  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a feuilieton  on  the 
0p6ra  Comique,  without  so  much  as  making  a be- 
ginning. I do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  work,  but 
I remember  but  too  well  the  torment  it  caused  me. 
The  lobes  of  my  brain  seemed  ready  to  split ; burn- 
ing cinders  tingled  in  my  veins.  Now  I leaned  upon 
the  table  with  my  head  between  my  hands,  now  I 
paced  up  and  down  like  a sentry,  with  the  thermom- 
eter at  zero.  I stood  at  the  window  gazing  into  the 
gardens,  at  the  heights  of  Montmartre,  at  the  setting 
sun ; reverie  bore  me  a thousand  leagues  from  my 
accursed  comic  opera.  And  when,  on  turning,  my 
eyes  fell  upon  the  accursed  title  at  the  head  of  the 
accursed  sheet,  blank  still,  and  obstinately  aw  aiting 
my  words,  despair  seized  upon  me.  My  guitar  rest- 
ed against  the  table ; w ith  a kick  I crushed  its  side. 
Two  pistols  on  the  mantel  stared  at  me  with  great 
round  eyes.  I regarded  them  for  some  time,  then 
beat  my  forehead  with  clinched  hand.  At  last  I 
wept  furiously,  like  a school-boy  unable  to  do  his 
theme.  The  bitter  tears  were  a relief.  I turned 
the  pistols  toward  the  wall ; I pitied  my  innocent 
guitar,  and  sought  a few  chords,  which  were  given 
without  resentment.  Just  then  my  son  of  six  years 
knocked  at  the  door  [the  little  Louis  whose  death, 
years  after,  was  the  last  bitter  drop  in  the  com- 
poser’s cup  of  life]— owing  to  my  ill  humor,  I had 
unjustly  scolded  him  that  morning : 1 Papa,*  he 
cried,  ‘wilt  thou  be  friends?’  ‘I  will  be  friends; 
come  on,  my  boy;’  and  I ran  to  open  the  door.  I 
took  him  on  my  knee,  and  writh  his  blonde  head  on 

my  breast  wc  slept  together Fifteen  years  since 

then,  and  my  torment  still  endures.  Oh,  to  be  al- 
ways there ! — scores  to  write,  orchestras  to  lead,  re- 
hearsals to  direct.  Let  me  stand  all  day  with  ba- 
ton in  hand,  training  a chorus,  singing  their  parts 
myself,  and  beating  the  measure,  until  I spit  blood, 
and  cramp  seizes  my  arm ; let  me  carry  desks,  dou- 
ble basses,  harps,  remove  platforms,  nail  planks 
like  a porter  or  a carpenter,  and  then  spend  the 
night  in  rectifying  the  errors  of  engravers  or  copy- 
ists. I have  done,  do,  and  will  do  it.  That  belongs 
to  roy  musical  life,  and  I bear  it  without  thinking  of 
it,  as  the  hunter  bears  the  thousand  fatigues  of  the 
chase.  But  to  scribble  eternally  for  a livelihood  1” 


* Memoires  de  Hector  Berlioz.  M.  Levy  Frfcres. 
Paris:  1870.  This  work  has  been  translated  by 
Mr.  W.  F.  Apthorp. 
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It  was  while  travelling  in  Austria  and 
Hungary  in  1844-45  that  Berlioz  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  his  Damnation  de 
Faust.  This  work  contains,  according  to 
an  eminent  French  critic,  precisely  that 
which  is  absent  in  the  opera  of  Gounod — 
sympathy  with  the  spiritual  significance 
of  Goethe’s  drama.  The  composer  staked 
his  resources  on  the  production  of  this 
work  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  Novem- 
ber, 1846,  and  two  representations  sufficed 
to  ruin  him.  He  set  off  for  Russia  in  the 
dead  of  winter. 

While  in  Russia  and  in  Germany  the 
genius  of  Berlioz  was  warmly  recognized : 
why  did  the  public  at  home  so  persistent- 
ly reject  him  ? The  main  cause  was  an 
inherent  antagonism  of  musical  senti- 
ment, while  the  enemies  aroused  by  the 
composer  in  his  capacity  of  critic,  and 
the  school-men  he  offended  by  his  insup- 
pressible  originality,  were  the  occasion  of 
prejudice  and  ill-will.  Early  put  forward, 
with  Hugo  and  Delacroix,  as  an  exponent 
of  special  doctrines  that  were  to  renovate 
the  body  artistic,  Berlioz  found  himself  in 
the  heat  of  that  battle  waged  between  the 
two  factions  calling  themselves  the  Ro- 
mantic and  the  Classical,  and  felt  the 
blows  of  both.  He  was  abused  for  faults 
not  his  own,  and  exalted  for  qualities  he 
neither  possessed  nor  aimed  at.  His  name 
became  a target  of  wit  for  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  him  beyond  that  name.  “A 
physician  who  plays  the  guitar  and  fan- 
cies himself  a composer,”  said  idle  gossip; 
and  the  criticism  of  the  journals  was  chief- 
ly gross  abuse  unparalleled  except  in  the 
experience  of  Wagner.  After  the  first 
performance  of  Harold  in  Italy  the  com- 
poser received  an  anonymous  note  com- 
miserating him  that  he  should  lack  the 
courage  to  blow  out  his  own  brains. 

He  had  written  an  opera — words  and 
music — founded  on  the  iEneid.  But  the 
lyric  stage  was  the  exclusive  possession 
of  another.  It  had  been  foretold  (by  De 
Stendhal,  was  it  not?)  that  one  should 
arise  to  unite  the  profundity  of  Weber 
with  the  melodic  charm  of  Rossini ; there- 
fore when  Meyerbeer  appeared  he  was 
hailed  and  duly  anointed.  The  lyrical 
drama  of  Berlioz  consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  Talcing  of  Troy  and  the  Trojans  at 
Carthage — the  latter  finally  secured  a 
score  of  representations  at  a minor  the- 
atre (1863).  It  is  not  Wagner  alone  who 
has  planned  the  execution  of  his  own 
works  under  perfect  conditions,  though  it 


is  he  who  has  persuaded  the  world  to 
grant  them.  “In  order,”  says  Berlioz, 
“to  properly  produce  such  a work  as  the 
Trojans  I must  be  absolute  master  of  the 
theatre,  as  of  the  orchestra  in  directing 
a symphony.  I must  have  the  good- 
will of  all,  be  obeyed  by  all,  from  prima 
donna  to  scene-shifter.  A lyrical  thea- 
tre, as  I conceive  it,  is  a great  instrument 
of  music,  which,  if  I am  to  play  it,  must 
be  placed  unreservedly  in  my  hands.” 
But  for  him  there  was  no  Bayreuth.  He 
saw  his  colossal  Trojans — the  work  of  his 
mature  genius — cramped  into  the  Theatre 
Lyrique,  criticised  by  all,  amended  by  all ; 
dismembered,  patched,  and  belittled  to  suit 
the  capacity  of  orchestra  and  chorus,  or  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  scenic  resources. 
But  this  work  yielded  him  a sufficient  rev- 
enue to  warrant  his  retirement  from  the 
Journal  des  D&bats , and  Berlioz  left  his 
desk  after  thirty  years  of  servitude. 

He  was  now  sixty  years  old.  Long 
since  had  that  dream  of  his  youth,  that 
fulfilled  promise  of  his  manhood,  passed 
among  the  bitter  experiences  of  life.  So 
early  as  1842  a separation  a Vaimable  was 
effected  between  two  unhappy  artists, 
“loving  but  rending  each  other.”  Ma- 
dame Berlioz  was  scrupulously,  devotedly, 
cared  for  from  the  composer’s  scanty  in- 
come ; and  when,  in  1854,  the  once  beautiful 
and  renowned  actress,  so  long  left  by  the 
world  to  the  oblivion  of  helplessness  and 
pain,  closed  her  eyes  upon  earth,  he  found 
himself  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  pity 
— “ pity,  the  sentiment  of  all  others,”  says 
he,  “ which  it  has  always  been  hardest  for 
me  to  endure.”  His  only  child  was  cruis- 
ing distant  seas  on  board  a man-of-war. 
He  turned  to  the  old  home  at  Cote-Saint- 
Andre : all  were  dead.  A lonely  man,  sad- 
ly broken  in  health,  with  the  sharp  sense  of 
failure  gnawing  at  bis  heart.  Well-nigh 
quenched  were  the  fires  of  an  ambition 
that  had  seemed  unquenchable.  He  no 
longer  had  courage  to  impoverish  himself 
to  get  his  music  before  a public  sure  to  de- 
ride it.  To  one  who  had  remarked  that  his 
music  belonged  to  the  future,  he  replied : 
“I  doubt  if  it  even  prove  music  of  the 
past.”  Yet  Berlioz  was  too  philosophical 
not  to  know  the  blindness  of  the  genera- 
tions for  contemporary  genius — how  in 
history  the  law  of  optics  is  set  at  naught, 
and  men  appear  at  their  just  size  only 
through  the  perspective  of  years;  how  the 
grandeur  of  the  cathedral  is  lost  upon 
the  denizens  of  the  pigmy  dwellings  in 
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its  shadow,  going  to  and  fro  on  every- 
day affairs.  Yet  it  sometimes  happened, 
even  in  Paris,  that  an  audience  felt  itself 
suddenly,  strangely  moved,  as  by  a pre- 
sentiment of  the  greatness  of  the  man 
among  them.  The  following  anecdote  is 
related  by  a French  critic : 

11  Some  years  ago  M.  Pasdeloup  gave  the  septuor 
from  the  Trojans  at  a benefit  concert.  The  best 
places  were  occupied  by  the  people  of  the  world, 
but  the  elite  iniclligcnte  were  ranged  upon  the  high- 
est seats  of  the  Cirque.  The  programme  was  su- 
perb, and  those  who  were  there  neither  for  fashion’s 
nor  charity’s  sake,  but  for  love  of  what  was  best  in 
art,  were  enthusiastic  in  view  of  all  those  master- 
pieces. The  worthless  overture  of  the  Prophetc,  dis- 
figuring this  fine  ensemble,  had  been  hissed  by  some 
students  of  the  Conservatoire,  and,  accustomed  as  I 
was  to  the  blindness  of  the  general  public,  knowing 
its  implacable  prejudices,  I trembled  for  the  fate  of 
the  magnificent  septuor  about  to  follow.  My  fears 
were  strangely  ill  founded:  no  sooner  had  ceased 
this  hymn  of  infinite  love  and  peace  than  these  same 
students,  and  the  whole  assemblage  with  them,  burst 
into  such  a tempest  of  applause  as  I never  heard 
before.  Berlioz  was  hidden  in  the  further  ranks, 
and  the  instant  he  was  discovered  the  work  was  for- 
gotten for  the  man;  his  name  flew  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  4000  people  were  standing  upright,  with 
their  arms  stretched  toward  him.  Chance  had  placed 
me  near  him,  and  never  shall  I forget  the  scene. 
That  name  apparently  ignored  by  the  crowd  it  had 
learned  all  at  once,  and  was  repeating  as  that  of  one 
of  its  heroes.  Overcome  as  by  the  strongest  emotion 
of  his  life,  his  head  upon  his  breast,  he  listened  to 
this  tumultuous  cry  of  ‘ Vive  Berlioz !’  and  when  on 
looking  up  he  saw  all  eyes  upon  him  and  ail  arms 
extended  toward  him,  he  could  not  withstand  the 
sight ; he  trembled,  tried  to  smile,  and  broke  into 
sobbing.” 

Without  the  prestige  of  a virtuoso, 
without  the  vantage-ground  of  an  official 
position,  giving  occasional  concerts,  gen- 
erally in  an  unsuitable  locale , with  disaf- 
fected executants,  the  great  composer  was 
practically  in  the  position  of  an  amateur. 
What  to  him  would  have  been  such  a band 
as  that  of  the  Conservatoire,  or  of  the 
Opera,  which  had  been  promised  him,  but 
was  ungratefully  withheld  1 There  was 
talk  at  one  time  of  his  becoming  Capell- 
meister  at  Dresden,  but  this  fell  through. 
The  very  monarch  of  the  orchestra  was  a 
beggar  in  his  own  kingdom. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  music  of 
Berlioz  has  inherent  obstacles  to  its  popu- 
larity. The  elevation  in  sentiment,  the 
refinement  in  details,  the  variety  and 
complexity  in  form  and  rhythm,  demand 
executants  of.,  the  utmost  skill,  and  in 
sympathy  with  the  ideas  of  the  composer. 
Besides,  a genius  so  essentially  orchestral 
can  not  be  known  through  the  piano 
score:  that  were  Paul  Veronese  in  pho- 


tographic copies.  It  can  hardly  be  won- 
dered at  that  a public,  hearing  works  of 
so  original  a character  rarely  presented 
and  imperfectly  executed,  should  fail  to 
be  impressed  by  them.  The  symphony 
of  Haydn  and  Mozart  had  aimed  to  devel- 
op a theme,  instead  of  a preconceived  sen- 
timent or  action,  and  no  attempts  had 
been  made  to  shape  the  course  of  the  list- 
ener’s imagination.  Beethoven  was  the 
first,  as  Hueffer  says,  “to  condense  the 
vague  feelings,  which  were  all  that  music 
had  hitherto  expressed,  into  more  distinct- 
ly intelligible  ideas.”  The  cheerful  days 
of  early  art  were  passed ; it  was  no  longer 
an  Arcadian  piping— not  as  when  4 4 Music, 
heavenly  maid,  was  young.”  The  Muse 
led  by  Beethoven  through  the  labyrinths 
of  the  Inferno  emerged  with  changed  lin- 
eaments— sad  with  the  woe  of  humanity, 
wise  with  divine  mysteries.  4 4 Behold,  ” as 
men  said,  looking  with  awe  on  the  dark 
face  of  Dante, 4 4 the  one  that  was  in  Hades  1” 

But  Beethoven  was  a sealed  book  to  the 
French  public — at  all  events,  as  his  genius 
appeared  in  its  final  phase.  A few  sona- 
tas were  essayed  in  the  salons,  and  Liszt 
had  played  a concerto  or  two  in  public. 
The  symphonies  were  known  only  to  the 
limited  number  of  those  in  attendance 
upon  the  concerts  of  the  Conservatoire; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  very  recent  ef- 
forts of  M.  Pasdeloup  at  the  Cirque  d’Hiver 
that  classical  orchestral  music  became 
popularized  in  Paris.  Always  readier  to 
turn  a witticism  than  to  hear  and  consid- 
er, the  people  were  quite  content  with  the 
opinions  of  the  professors.  And  it  was 
for  these,  the  official  guardians  of  art,  to 
charge  that  the  object  of  their  ill-will  had 
destroyed  the  specific,  the  consecrated 
form  of  the  symphony;  therefore  they 
were  constrained  to  exclude  him  from 
the  Conservatoire.  The  records  of  the 
Societe  des  Concerts*  show  the  greatest  of 
French  composers  represented  but  twice  in 
the  course  of  thirty  years — by  the  early 
overture  of  Rob  Royy  and  a fragment  of 
Faust.  This  society  possessed  the  field 
during  that  period,  and  that  period  com- 
prised the  artistic  life  of  Hector  Berlioz. 
Here  is  the  stigma. 

So  far  as  the  technique  of  instrumenta- 
tion goes,  Berlioz’s  supremacy  is  not  de- 
nied ; his  novel  combinations,  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  resources  of  the  various  in- 


* El  wart’s  Histoire  de  la  Societe  dee  Concerts  du 
Conservatoire. 
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slruments,  his  skill  in  grouping,  his  suc- 
cess in  orchestral  color,  have  been  the 
admiration  of  all,  Concerning  his  meth- 
od of  study,  he  writes: 

u I carried  with  me  to  the  0p6ra  the  score  of  what- 
ever work  was  on  the  bill,  and  read  during  the  per- 
formance. In  this  way  I began  to  familiarize  my- 
self with  orchestral  methods,  and  to  learn  the  voice 
and  quality  of  the  various  instruments,  if  not  their 
range  and  mechanism.  By  this  attentive  compari- 
son of  the  effect  with  the  means  employed  to  pro- 
duce it,  I found  the  hidden  link  uniting  musical  ex- 
pression to  the  special  art  of  instrumentation.  The 
study  of  Beethoven,  Weber,  and  Spontini,  the  impar- 
tial examination  both  of  the  customs  of  orchestration 
and  of  unusual  forms  and  combinations,  the  visits  I 
made  to  virtuosi , the  trials  I led  them  to  make  upon 
their  respective  instruments,  and  a little  instinct  did 
for  me  the  rest.” 

One  looks  with  wonder  on  this  young 
provincial,  an  amateur  of  the  flute,  enter- 
ing upon  regular  studies  at  an  age  when 
those  darlings  of  genius  whose  cradles 
had  been  set  in  places  so  propitious — Mo- 
zart, Schubert,  Mendelssohn — had  already 
bound  immortal  sheaves ; and  who  in  half 
a dozen  years  from  this  time  had  written 
the  Symphonie  Fantastique:  a work  re- 
markable as  the  prototype  of  modern  ‘ * pro- 
gramme music,”  remarkable  in  the  orches- 
tral means  employed,  and  in  the  use  of  a 
particular  theme  with  a distinct  dramatic 
purpose  throughout.  This  idea  of  the 
leading  motive  has  been  beautifully  treat- 
ed in  Romeo  and  Juliet , in  which  a theme 
is  intoned  by  the  choral  prologue,  in  con- 
nection with  the  words  indicating  its  sen- 
timent, and  for  whose  import  we  are  there- 
fore prepared  on  hearing  it  taken  up  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  and  wrought  out  by  the 
orchestra. 

There  is  a class  of  Berlioz’s  works,  called 
monumental,  in  which  the  style  is  imposing 
to  the  highest  degree,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed extraordinary.  Such  are  his  Sym- 
phonie Funebre  et  Triomphale , in  which 
two  orchestras  and  a chorus  are  employed ; 
the  Requiem , in  which  four  orchestras  of 
brass  are  grouped  around  the  grand  or- 
chestra and  the  vocal  mass;  and  the  Te 
Deum , in  which  the  organ  at  one  end  of 
the  church  responds  to  the  orchestra  and 
two  choirs  at  the  other,  while  a third 
choir  of  voices  in  unison  joins  from  time 
to  time.  In  contrast  to  these  are  that  mar- 
vel of  delicacy,  Queen  Mab , of  which  it  has 
been  said  that  “the  confessions  of  roses, 
the  complaints  of  violets,  were  noisy  in 
comparison”;  and  Absence , that  incom- 
parable Romance,  which  is  to  all  other  ro- 
mances what  Keats’s  “Ode  to  a Night- 
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ingale”  is  to  all  other  odes — it  is  the  very 
disembodied  spirit  of  loneliness,  the  ethe- 
real message  itself  on  its  longing  way  to 
the  beloved. 

It  was  the  clearness  with  which  he  saw, 
and  the  keenness  with  which  he  felt,  that 
gave  its  force  to  the  character  of  Berlioz. 
He  touched  life  at  all  points,  and  was 
in  incessant  vibration.  His  intelligence 
went  like  a plummet  to  the  bottom  of 
things ; his  imagination  kindled  at  a 
breath ; even  his  senses  were  abnormally 
acute ; the  reciprocal  action  of  mind  and 
body  almost  phenomenal.  An  earnest, 
full  nature  that  must  express  itself,  check- 
ed, turned  aside,  and  thwarted — a nature 
marked  by  sincerity  and  extreme  sensibil- 
ity, intensified  into  violent  self-assertion 
by  an  opposition  that  threatened  the  very 
conditions  of  existence  ; played  upon  be- 
yond its  natural  powers — what  wonder  if 
it  yielded  at  times  jarring  tones  both  in 
life  and  in  art  ? 

“Whether  or  not  Berlioz  was  a great 
genius  will  long  be  argued,”  said  Theo- 
phile  Gautier,  1 ‘ the  world  being  given  to 
controversies,  but  none  will  deny  that  his 
was  a great  character.”  Sorely  pressed 
on  all  sides,  he  made  no  concessions. 
Before  he  had  abandoned  one  article  of 
his  artistic  faith  he  would  have  been 
hung,  drawn,  and  quartered — which,  in 
effect,  he  was.  Hector  Berlioz,  pursued 
unto  death  for  his  loyalty  to  a pure  mu- 
sical ideal  by  a public  dazzled  by  the  scen- 
ic splendors  of  the  Grand  Opera,  drunk- 
en with  the  strains  of  the  vaudeville,  is 
our  modem  Orpheus  tom  by  the  Bac- 
chantes. 

He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  His 
funeral  was  held  at  the  Church  of  the 
Trinity  a few  days  after  that  of  Rossini. 
Gounod,  whose  Faust  was  running  at  the 
Opera,  pronounced  the  discourse  at  the 
grave.  Some  eloquent  things  were  said ; 
they  quoted  for  him  the  epitaph  of  Mar- 
shal Trivulce:  “Hie  tandem  quiescit  qui 
nunquam  quievit  but  the  ghost  would 
not  be  laid.  A twelvemonth  after  ap- 
peared that  book  of  Memoir  es,  still  warm 
and  glowing  from  the  composer’s  heart. 
Paris  does  itself  the  justice  to  accept  that 
which  it  had  so  long  repelled ; at  the  Con- 
servatoire, the  Cirque,  the  Chatelet,  the 
music  of  Berlioz  is  heard  with  incompara- 
ble enthusiasm. 


* 11  Here  is  he  quiet  at  last  who  never  was  quiet 
before.” 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

LOVE  PENITENT. 

“T  TELL  you,  Captain  Anerley,  that 

X she  knocked  me  down.  Your  daugh- 
ter there,  who  looks  as  if  butter  would  not 
melt  in  her  mouth,  knocked  down  Com- 
mander Carroway  of  his  Majesty’s  coast- 
guard, like  a royal  Bengal  tiger,  Sir.  I 
am  not  come  to  complain ; such  an  action 
I would  scorn;  and  I admire  the  young 
lady  for  her  spirit,  Sir.  My  sword  was 
drawn ; no  man  could  have  come  near  me ; 
but  before  I could  think,  Sir,  I was  lying 
on  my  back.  Do  you  call  that  constitu- 
tional ?” 

“Mary,  lof,  however  could  you  think 
it — to  knock  down  Captain  Carroway  ?” 

44  Father,  I never  did.  He  went  down 
of  himself,  because  he  was  flourishing 
about  so.  I never  thought  what  I was  do- 
ing of  at  all.  And  with  all  my  heart  I 
beg  his  pardon.  What  right  had  you,  Sir, 
to  come  spying  after  me  ?” 

This  interview  was  not  of  the  common 
sort.  Lieutenant  Carroway,  in  full  uni- 
form, was  come  to  Anerley  Farm  that  aft- 
ernoon ; not  for  a moment  to  complain  of 
Mary,  but  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  put  things 
straight ; while  Mary  had  insisted  upon  go- 
ing home  at  once  from  the  hospitable 
house  of  Uncle  Popplewell,  who  had  also 
insisted  upon  going  with  her,  and  taking 
his  wife  to  help  the  situation. 

A council  had  been  called  immediately, 
with  Mistress  Anerley  presiding;  and  be- 
fore it  had  got  beyond  the  crying  stage,  in 
marched  the  brave  lieutenant. 

Stephen  Anerley  was  reserving  his  opin- 
ion— which  generally  means  that  there  is 
none  yet  to  reserve — but  in  his  case  there 
would  be  a great  deal  by-and-by.  Master 
Popplewell  had  made  up  his  mind  and  his 
wife’s,  long  ago,  and  confirmed  it  in  the 
one-horse  shay,  while  Mary  was  riding 
Lord  Keppel  in  the  rear;  and  the  mind 
of  the  tanner  was  as  tough  as  good  oak 
bark.  His  premises  had  been  intruded 
upon — the  property  which  he  had  bought 
with  his  own  money  saved  by  years  of 
honest  trade,  his  private  garden,  his  orna- 
mental bower,  his  wife’s  own  pleasure- 
plot,  at  a sacred  moment  invaded,  tram- 
pled, and  outraged  by  a scurvy  preventive- 
man  and  his  low  crew.  The  first  thing 
he  had  done  to  the  prostrate  Carroway  was 
to  lay  hold  of  him  by  the  collar,  and  shake 


his  fist  at  him  and  demand  his  warrant — 
a magistrate’s  warrant,  or  from  the  crown 
itself.  The  poor  lieutenant  having  none 
to  show,  “Then  I will  have  the  law  of 
you,  Sir,”  the  tanner  shouted ; 44  if  it  costs 
me  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I am 
known  for  a man,  Sir,  who  sticks  to  his 
word ; and  my  attorney  is  a genuine  bull- 
dog.” 

This  had  frightened  Carroway  more 
than  fifty  broadsides.  Truly  he  loved 
fighting ; but  the  boldest  sailor  bears  away 
at  prospect  of  an  action  at  law.  Popple- 
well saw  this,  and  stuck  to  his  advantage, 
and  vowed,  until  bed-time,  satisfaction  he 
would  have ; and  never  lost  the  sight  of  it 
until  he  fell  asleep. 

Even  now  it  was  in  his  mind,  as  Carro- 
way could  see ; his  eyebrows  meant  it,  and 
his  very  surly  nod,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  put  his  hands  far  down  into  his  pockets. 
The  poor  lieutenant,  being  well  aware  that 
zeal  had  exceeded  duty  (without  the  gold- 
en amnesty  of  success),  and  finding  out 
that  Popplewell  was  rich  and  had  no  chil- 
dren, did  his  very  best  to  look  with  real 
pleasure  at  him,  and  try  to  raise  a loftier 
feeling  in  his  breast  than  damages.  But 
the  tanner  only  frowned,  and  squared  his 
elbows,  and  stuck  his  knuckles  sharply 
out  of  both  his  breeches  pockets.  And 
Mrs.  Popplewell,  like  a fat  and  most  kind- 
hearted  lady,  stared  at  the  officer  as  if  she 
longed  to  choke  him. 

“I  tell  you  again,  Captain  Anerley,” 
cried  the  lieutenant,  with  his  temper  kin- 
dling, 44  that  no  consideration  moved  me, 
Sir,  except  that  of  duty.  As  for  my  spy- 
ing after  any  pretty  girls,  my  wife,  who 
is  now  down  with  her  eighth  baby,  would 
get  up  sooner  than  hear  of  it.  If  I in- 
truded upon  your  daughter,  so  as  to  justi- 
fy her  in  knocking  me  down,  Captain  An- 
erley, it  was  because — well  I won’t  say, 
Mary,  I won’t  say  ; we  have  all  been 
young;  and  our  place  is  to  know  better.” 

44  Sir,  you  are  a gentleman,”  cried  Pop- 
plewell with  heat;  44  here  is  my  hand,  and 
you  may  trespass  on  my  premises,  without 
bringing  any  attorney.” 

44  Did  you  say  her  eighth  baby  ? Oh, 
Commander  Carroway,”  Mrs.  Popplewell 
began  to  whisper;  44  what  a most  interest- 
ing situation  I Oh,  I see  why  you  have 
such  high  color,  Sir.” 

4 4 Madam,  it  is  enough  to  make  me 
pale.  At  the  same  time  I do  like  sym- 
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pathy;  and  my  dear  wife  loves  the  smell 
of  tan.” 

44  We  have  retired,  Sir,  many  years  ago, 
and  purchased  a property  near  the  sea- 
side; and  from  the  front  gate  you  must 
have  seen — But  oh,  I forgot,  captain, 
you  came  through  the  hedge,  or  at  any 
rate  down  the  row  of  kidney-beans.” 

“I  want  to  know  the  truth,”  shouted 
Stephen  Anerley,  who  had  been  plough- 
ing through  his  brow  into  his  brain,  while 
he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  daughter’s, 
and  there  found  abashment,  but  no  abase- 
ment; “naught  have  I to  do  with  any 
little  goings  on,  or  whether  an  action  was 
. a gentleman’s  or  not.  That  question  be- 
longs to  the  regulars,  I wand,  or  to  the 
folk  wrho  have  retired.  Nobbut  a farmer 
am  I,  in  little  business ; but  concerning  of 
my  children  I will  have  my  say.  All  of 
you  tell  me  what  is  this  about  my  Mary.” 

As  if  he  would  drag  their  thoughts  out 
of  them,  he  went  from  one  to  another 
with  a hard  quick  glance,  which  they  all 
tried  to  shun;  for  they  did  not  want  to 
tell  until  he  should  get  into  a better  frame 
of  mind.  And  they  looked  at  Mistress 
Anerley,  to  come  forth  and  take  his  edge 
off;  but  she  knew  that  when  his  eyes  were 
so,  to  interfere  was  mischief.  But  Carro- 
way  did  not  understand  the  man. 

“Come,  now,  Anerley,”  the  bold  lieu- 
tenant said;  “what  are  you  getting  into 
such  a way  about  ? I would  sooner  have 
lost  the  hundred  pounds  twice  over,  and 
a hundred  of  my  own — if  so  be  I ever  had 
it-^than  get  little  Mary  into  such  a row 
as  this.  Why,  Lord  bless  my  heart,  one 
would  think  that  there  was  murder  in  a 
little  bit  of  sweethearting.  All  pretty 
girls  do  it ; and  the  plain  ones  too.  Come 
and  smoke  a pipe,  my  good  fellow,  and 
don’t  terrify  her.” 

For  Mary  was  sobbing  in  a corner  by 
herself,  without  even  her  mother  to  come 
up  and  say  a word. 

“My  daughter  never  does  it,”  answer- 
ed Stephen  Anerley ; “my  daughter  is  not 
like  the  foolish  girls  and  women.  My 
daughter  knows  her  mind ; and  what  she 
does  she  means  to  do.  Mary,  lof,  come 
to  your  father,  and  tell  him  that  every 
one  is  lying  of  you.  Sooner  would  I trust 
a single  quiet  word  of  yours,  than  a pile, 
as  big  as  Flambro  Head,  sworn  by  all  the 
world  together  against  my  little  Mary.” 

The  rest  of  them,  though  much  ag- 
grieved by  such  a bitter  calumny,  held 
their  peace,  and  let  him  go  with  open 


| arms  toward  his  Mary.  The  farmer 
smiled,  that  his  daughter  might  not  have 
any  terror  of  his  public  talk;  and  because 
he  was  heartily  expecting  her  to  come  and 
tell  him  some  trifle,  and  be  comforted,  and 
then  go  for  a good  happy  cry,  while  he 
shut  off  all  her  enemies. 

But  instead  of  any  nice  work  of  that 
nature,  Mary  Anerley  arose  and  looked  at 
the  people  in  the  room — which  was  their 
very  best,  and  by  no  means  badly  furnish- 
ed— and  after  trying  to  make  out,  as  a 
very  trifling  matter,  what  their  unsettled 
minds  might  be,  her  eyes  came  home  to 
her  father’s,  and  did  not  flinch,  although 
they  were  so  wet. 

Master  Anerley,  once  and  forever, 
knew  that  his  daughter  was  gone  from 
him.  That  a stronger  love  than  one  gen- 
eration can  have  for  the  one  before  it — 
pure  and  devoted  and  ennobling  as  that 
love  is — now  had  arisen,  and  would  force 
its  way.  He  did  not  think  it  out  like  that, 
for  his  mind  was  not  strictly  analytic — 
however  his  ideas  were  to  that  effect, 
which  is  all  that  need  be  said  about  them. 

“Every  word  of  it  is  true,”  the  girl  said, 
gently;  “father,  I have  done  every  word 
of  what  they  say,  except  about  knocking 
down  Captain  Carroway.  I have  prom- 
ised to  marry  Robin  Lyth,  by-and-by, 
when  you  agree  to  it.” 

Stephen  Anerley’s  ruddy  cheeks  grew 
pale,  and  his  blue  eyes  glittered  with 
amazement.  He  stared  at  his  daughter 
till  her  gaze  gave  way ; and  then  he  turn- 
ed to  his  wife,  to  see  whether  she  had 
heard  of  it.  “I  told  you  so,”  was  all  she 
said ; and  that  tended  little  to  comfort 
him.  But  he  broke  forth  into  no  passion, 
as  he  might  have  done  with  justice  and 
some  benefit,  but  turned  back  quietly  and 
looked  at  his  Mary,  as  if  he  were  saying, 
once  for  all,  “ good-by.” 

“Oh,  don’t,  father,  don’t,”  the  girl  an- 
swered with  a sob;  “revile  me,  or  beat 
me,  or  do  anything  but  that.  That  is 
more  than  I can  bear.” 

“Have  I ever  reviled  you?  Have  I 
ever  beaten  you  ?” 

“Never — never  once  in  all  my  life. 
But  I beg  you— I implore  of  you  to  do 
it  now.  Oh,  father,  perhaps  I have  de- 
served it.” 

“You  know  best  what  you  deserve. 
But  no  bad  word  shall  you  have  of  me. 
Only  you  must  be  careful  for  the  future 
never  to  call  me  4 father.’  ” 

The  farmer  forgot  all  his  visitors,  and 
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walked,  without  looking  at  anybody,  to- 
ward the  porch.  Then  that  hospitable 
spot  re-awakened  his  good  manners,  and 
he  turned  and  smiled  as  if  he  saw  them 
all  sitting  down  to  something  juicy. 

“My  good  friends,  make  yourselves  at 
home,”  he  said;  “the  mistress  will  see  to 
you  while  I look  round.  I shall  be  back 
directly,  and  we  will  have  an  early  sup- 
per.” 

But  when  he  got  outside,  and  was  alone 
with  earth  and  sky,  big  tears  arose  into 
his  brave  blue  eyes,  and  he  looked  at  his 
ricks,  and  his  workmen  in  the  distance, 
and  even  at  the  favorite  old  horse  that 
whinnied  and  came  to  have  his  white  nose 
rubbed,  as  if  none  of  them  belonged  to 
him  ever  any  more.  “A’  would  sooner 
have  heard  of  broken  bank,”  he  mutter- 
ed to  himself  and  to  the  ancient  horse, 
“fifty  times  sooner,  and  begin  the  world 
anew,  only  to  have  Mary  for  a little  child 
again.” 

As  the  sound  of  his  footsteps  died  away, 
the  girl  hurried  out  of  the  room,  as  if  she 
were  going  to  run  after  him ; but  sudden- 
ly stopped  in  the  porch,  as  she  saw  that 
he  scarcely  even  cared  to  feel  the  cheek 
of  Lightfoot,  who  made  a point  of  rub- 
bing up  his  master’s  whiskers  with  it. 
“Better  wait,  and  let  him  come  round,” 
thought  Mary;  “I  never  did  see  him  so 
put  out.”  Then  she  ran  up  the  stairs  to 
the  window  on  the  landing,  and  watched 
her  dear  father  grow  dimmer  and  dimmer 
up  the  distance  of  the  hill,  with  a bright 
young  tear  for  every  sad  old  step. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

DOWN  AMONG  THE  DEAD  WEEDS. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  all  this  time 
Master  Geoffrey  Mordacks,  of  the  city  of 
York,  land  agent,  surveyor,  and  general 
factor,  and  maker  and  doer  of  everything 
whether  general  or  particular,  was  spend- 
ing his  days  in  doing  nothing,  and  his 
nights  in  dreaming  ? If  so,  he  must  have 
had  a sunstroke  on  that  very  bright  day 
of  the  year  when  he  stirred  up  the  minds 
of  the  washer- women,  and  the  tongue  of 
Widow  Precious.  But  Flamborough  is 
not  at  all  the  place  for  sunstroke,  al- 
though it  reflects  so  much  in  whitewash ; 
neither  had  Mordacks  the  head  to  be 
sunstruck,  but  a hard,  impenetrable,  wiry 
poll,  as  weather-proof  as  felt  asphalted. 


At  first  sight  almost  everybody  said  that 
he  must  have  been  a soldier,  at  a time 
when  soldiers  were  made  of  iron,  whale- 
bone, whip-cord,  and  ramrods.  Such 
opinions  he  rewarded  with  a grin,  and 
shook  his  straight  shoulders  straighter. 
If  pride  of  any  sort  was  not  beneath  him, 
as  a matter  of  strict  business,  it  was  the 
pride  which  he  allowed  his  friends  to  take 
in  his  military  figure  and  aspect. 

This  gentleman’s  place  of  business  was 
scarcely  equal  to  the  expectations  which 
might  have  been  formed  from  a view  of 
the  owner.  The  old  King’s  Staith,  on 
the  right  hand  after  crossing  Ouse  Bridge 
from  the  Micklegate,  is  a passageway 
scarcely  to  be  called  a street,  but  combin- 
ing the  features  of  an  alley,  a lane,  a jet- 
ty, a quay,  and  a barge- walk,  and  ending 
ignominiously.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a live- 
ly place  sometimes,  and  in  moments  of 
excitement.  Also  it  is  a good  place  for 
business,  and  for  brogue  of  the  broadest; 
and  a man  who  is  unable  to  be  happy 
there,  must  have  something  on  his  mind 
unusual.  Geoffrey  Mordacks  had  noth- 
ing on  his  mind  except  other  people’s 
business ; which  (as  in  the  case  of  Lawyer 
Jellicorse)  is  a very  favorable  state  of  the 
human  constitution  for  happiness. 

But  though  Mr.  Mordacks  attended  so  to 
other  people’s  business,  he  would  not  have 
anybody  to  attend  to  his.  No  partner,  no 
clerk,  no  pupil,  had  a hand  in  the  inner 
breast  pockets  of  his  business;  there  was 
nothing  mysterious  about  his  work,  but 
he  liked  to  follow  it  out  alone.  Things 
that  were  honest  and  wise  came  to  him 
to  be  carried  out  with  judgment;  and  he 
knew  that  the  best  way  to  carry  them  out 
is  to  act  with  discreet  candor.  For  the 
slug  shall  be  known  by  his  slime ; and  the 
spider  who  shams  death  shall  receive  it. 

Now  here,  upon  a very  sad  November 
afternoon,  when  the  Northern  day  was 
narrowing  in ; and  the  Ouse,  which  is  usu- 
ally of  a ginger-color,  was  nearly  as  dark 
as  a nutmeg ; and  the  bridge,  and  the 
staith,  and  the  houses,  and  the  people,  re- 
sembled one  another  in  tint  and  tone; 
while  between  the  Minster  and  the  Clif- 
ford Tower  there  was  not  much  difference 
of  outline — here  and  now  Master  Geoffrey 
Mordacks  was  sitting  in  the  little  room 
where  strangers  were  received.  The  live 
part  of  his  household  consisted  of  his 
daughter,  and  a very  young  Geoffrey,  who 
did  more  harm  than  good,  and  a thorough- 
ly hard-working  country  maid,  whose 
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slowness  was  gradually  giving  way  to 
pressure. 

The  weather  was  enough  to  make  any- 
body dull,  and  the  sap  of  every  human 
thing  insipid;  and  the  time  of  day  sug- 
gested tea,  hot  cakes,  and  the  crossing  of 
comfortable  legs.  Mordacks  could  well 
afford  all  these  good  things,  and  he  never 
was  hard  upon  his  family ; but  every  day 
he  liked  to  feel  that  he  had  earned  the 
bread  of  it,  and  this  day  he  had  labored 
without  seeming  to  earn  anything.  For 
after  all  the  ordinary  business  of  the  morn- 
ing, he  had  been  devoting  several  hours 
to  the  diligent  revisal  of  his  premises  and 
data,  in  a matter  which  he  was  resolved  to 
carry  through,  both  for  his  credit  and  his 
interest.  And  this  was  the  matter  which 
had  cost  him  two  days1  ride,  from  York  to 
Flam  boro  ugh,  and  three  days  on  the  road 
home,  as  was  natural  after  such  a dinner 
as  he  made  in  little  Denmark.  But  all 
that  trouble  he  would  not  have  minded, 
especially  after  his  enjoyment  of  the  place, 
if  it  had  only  borne  good  fruit.  He  had 
felt  quite  certain  that  it  must  do  this,  and 
that  he  would  have  to  pay  another  visit  to 
the  Head,  and  eat  another  duck,  and  have 
a flirt  with  Widow  Precious. 

But  up  to  the  present  time  nothing  had 
come  of  it,  and  so  far  as  he  could  see  he 
might  just  as  well  have  spared  himself  that 
long  rough  ride.  Three  months  had  pass- 
ed, and  that  surely  was  enough  for  even 
Flamborough  folk  to  do  something,  if 
they  ever  meant  to  do  it.  It  was  plain 
that  he  had  been  misled  for  once,  that 
what  he  suspected  had  not  come  to  pass, 
and  that  he  must  seek  elsewhere  the  light 
which  had  gleamed  upon  him  vainly  from 
the  Danish  town.  To  this  end  he  went 
through  all  his  case  again,  while  hope  (be- 
ing very  hard  to  beat,  as  usual)  kept  on 
rambling  over  everything  unsettled,  with 
a very  sage  conviction  that  there  must  be 
something  there,  and  doubly  sure,  because 
there  was  no  sign  of  it. 

Men  at  the  time  of  life  which  he  had 
reached,  conducting  their  bodies  with  less 
suppleness  of  joint,  and  administering  food 
to  them  with  greater  care,  begin  to  have 
doubts  about  their  intellect  as  well,  wheth- 
er it  can  work  as  briskly  as  it  used  to  do. 
And  the  mind,  falling  under  this  discour- 
agement of  doubt,  asserts  itself  amiss,  in 
making  futile  strokes,  even  as  a gardener 
can  never  work  his  best  while  conscious 
of  suspicious  glances  through  the  window- 
blinds.  Geoffrey  Mordacks  told  himself 


that  it  could  not  be  the  self  it  used  to  be, 
in  the  days  when  no  mistakes  were  made, 
but  everything  was  evident  at  half  a 
glance,  and  carried  out  successfully  with 
only  half  a hand.  | In  this  Flamborough 
matter  he  had  felt  no  doubt  of  running 
triumphantly  through,  and  being  crown- 
ed with  five  hundred  pounds  in  one  issue 
of  the  case,  and  five  thousand  in  the  other. 
But  lo ! here  was  nothing.  And  he  must 
reply,  by  the  next  mail,  that  he  had  made 
a sad  mistake. 

Suddenly,  while  he  was  rubbing  his 
wiry  head  with  irritation,  and  poring 
over  his  letters  for  some  clew,  like  a dunce 
going  back  through  his  pot-hooks,  sudden- 
ly a great  knock  sounded  through  the 
house — one,  two,  three — like  the  thump- 
ing of  a mallet  on  a cask,  to  learn  wheth- 
er any  beer  may  still  be  hoped  for. 

“This  must  be  a Flamborough  man,” 
cried  Master  Mordacks,  jumpingup;  “that 
is  how  I heard  them  do  it ; they  knock  the 
doors,  instead  of  knocking  at  them.  It 
would  be  a very  strange  thing  just  now  if 
news  were  to  come  from  Flamborough; 
but  the  stranger  a thing  is,  the  more  it  can 
be  trusted,  as  often  is  the  case  with  hu- 
man beings.  Whoever  it  is,  show  them 
up  at  once,”  he  shouted  down  the  narrow 
stairs ; for  no  small  noise  was  arising  in 
the  passage. 

“A’  canna  coom  oop.  I wand  a’  can- 
na,”  was  the  answer  in  Kitty’s  well-known 
brogue;  “how  can  a’,  when  a’  hanna  got 
naa  legs  ?” 

“Oh  ho!  I see,”  said  Mr.  Mordacks  to 
himself;  “my  veteran  friend  from  the 
watch-tower,  doubtless.  A man  with  no 
legs  would  not  have  come  so  far  for  noth- 
ing. Show  the  gentleman  into  the  par- 
lor, Kitty ; and  Miss  Arabella  may  bring 
her  work  up  here.” 

The  general  factor,  though  eager  for  the 
news,  knew  better  than  to  show  any  haste 
about  it ; so  he  kept  the  old  mariner  just 
long  enough  in  waiting  to  damp  a too 
covetous  ardor,  and  then  he  complacent- 
ly locked  Arabella  in  her  bedroom,  and 
bolted  off  Kitty  in  the  basement;  because 
they  both  were  sadly  inquisitive,  and  this 
strange  arrival  had  excited  them. 

“ Ah,  mine  ancient  friend  of  the  tower! 
Veteran  Joseph,  if  my  memory  is  right,” 
Mr.  Mordacks  exclaimed,  in  his  lively 
way,  as  he  went  up  and  offered  the  old 
tar  both  hands,  to  seat  him  in  state  upon 
the  sofa;  but  the  legless  sailor  condemned 
“ them  swabs,”  and  crutched  himself  into 
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a hard-bottomed  chair.  Then  he  pulled 
off  his  hat,  and  wiped  his  white  head  with 
a shred  of  old  flag,  and  began  hunting 
for  his  pipe. 

“First  time  I eve^  was  in  York  city; 
and  don’t  think  much  of  it,  if  this  here  is 
a sample.” 

“Joseph,  you  must  not  be  supercil- 
ious,” his  host  replied,  with  an  amiable 
smile;  “you  will  see  things  better 
through  a glass  of  grog;  and  the  state 
of  the  weather  points  to  something  dark. 
You  have  had  a long  journey,  and  the 
scenery  is  new.  Rum  shall  it  be,  my 
friend?  Your  countenance  says  ‘yes.’ 
Rum,  like  a ruby  of  the  finest  water,  have 
I ; and  no  water  shall  you  have  with  it. 
Said  I well  ? A man  without  legs  must 
keep  himself  well  above  water.” 

“First  time  I ever  was  in  York  city,” 
the  ancient  watchman  answered,  “and 
grog  must  be  done  as  they  does  it  here. 
A berth  on  them  old  walls  would  suit  me 
well;  and  no  need  to  travel  such  a dis- 
tance for  my  beer.” 

“And  you  would  be  the  man  of  all  the 
world  for  such  a berth,”  said  Master  Mor- 
dacks,  gravely,  as  he  poured  the  sparkling 
liquor  into  a glass  that  was  really  a tum- 
bler; “for  such  a post  we  want  a man 
who  is  himself  a post  ; a man  who  will 
not  quit  his  duty,  just  because  he  can  not, 
which  is  the  only  way  of  making  sure. 
Joseph,  your  idea  is  a very  good  one,  and 
your  beer  could  be  brought  to  you  at  the 
middle  of  each  watch.  I have  interest  ; 
you  shall  be  appointed.” 

“Sir,  I am  obligated  to  you,”  said  the 
watchman;  “but  never  could  I live  a 
month  without  a wink  of  sea-stuff.  The 
coming  of  the  clouds,  and  the  dipping  of 
the  land,  and  the  waiting  of  the  distance 
for  what  may  come  to  be  in  it ; let  alone 
how  they  goes  changing  of  their  color, 
and  making  of  a noise  that  is  always  out 
of  sight:  it  is  the  very  same  as  my  beer 
is  to  me.  Master,  I never  could  get  on 
without  it.” 

“Well,  I can  understand  a thing  like 
that,”  Mordacks  answered,  graciously ; 
“my  water-butt  leaked  for  three  weeks, 
pat,  pat,  all  night  long  upon  a piece  of 
slate,  and  when  a man  came  and  caulked 
it  up,  I put  all  the  blame  upon  the  pillow ; 
but  the  pillow  was  as  good  as  ever.  Not 
a wink  could  I sleep  till  it  began  to  leak 
again;  and  you  may  trust  a York  work- 
man that  it  wasn’t  very  long.  But,  Jo- 
seph, I have  interest  at  Scarborough  also. 


The  castle  needs  a watchman  for  fear  of 
tumbling  down ; and  that  is  not  the  sol- 
diers’ business,  because  they  are  inside. 
There  you  could  have  quantities  of  sea- 
stuff,  my  good  friend ; and  the  tap  at  the 
Hooked  Cod  is  nothing  to  it  there.  Cheer 
up,  Joseph,  we  will  land  you  yet.  How 
the  devil  did  you  manage,  now,  to  come 
so  far  ?” 

“Well,  now,  your  honor,  I had  rare 
luck  for  it,  as  I must  say,  ever  since  I set 
eyes  on  you.  There  comes  a son  of  mine 
as  I thought  were  lost  at  sea;  but  not  he, 
blow  me!  nearly  all  of  him  come  back, 
with  a handful  of  guineas,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  his  father.  Lord!  I could  have 
cried;  and  he  up  and  blubbered  fairly,  a 
trick  as  he  learned  from  ten  Frenchmen 
he  had  killed.  Ah  1 he  have  done  his 
work  well,  and  aimed  a good  conduck — 
fourpence- halfpenny  a day,  so  long  as 
ever  he  shall  live  hereafter.” 

“In  this  world  you  mean,  I suppose, 
my  friend ; but  be  not  overcome ; such 
things  will  happen.  But  what  did  you 
do  with  all  that  money,  Joseph  ?” 

“We  never  wasted  none  of  it,  not  half 
a groat,  Sir.  We  finished  out  the  cellar 
at  the  Hooked  Cod  first ; and  when  Moth- 
er Precious  made  a grumble  of  it,  we  gave 
her  the  money  for  to  fill  it  up  again,  upon 
the  understanding  to  come  back  when  it 
was  ready ; and  then  we  went  to  Burling- 
ton, and  spent  the  rest  in  poshays  like  two 
gentlemen ; and  when  we  was  down  upon 
our  stumps  at  last,  for  only  one  leg  there 
is  between  us  both,  your  honor,  my  boy 
he  ups  and  makes  a rummage  in  his  traps ; 
which  the  Lord  he  put  it  into  his  mind  to 
do  so,  when  he  were  gone  a few  good 
sheets  in  the  wind ; and  there  sure  enough 
he  finds  five  good  guineas  in  the  tail  of  an 
old  hankercher  he  had  clean  forgotten; 
and  he  says,  ‘ Now,  father,  you  take  care 
of  them.  Let  us  go  and  see  the  capital, 
and  that  good  gentleman,  as  you  have 
picked  up  a bit  of  news  for.’  So  we 
shaped  a course  for  York,  on  board  the 
schooner  Mary  Anne , and  from  Goole  in 
a barge  as  far  as  this  here  bridge;  and 
here  we  are,  high  and  dry,  your  honor. 
I was  half  a mind  to  bring  in  my  boy  Bob ; 
but  he  saith,  ‘ Not  without  the  old  chap 
axes;’  and  being  such  a noisy  one,  I took 
him  at  his  word;  though  he  hath  found 
out  what  there  was  to  find — not  me.” 

“How  noble  a thing  is  parental  love!” 
cried  the  general  factor,  in  his  hard,  short 
way,  which  made  many  people  trust  him, 
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because  it  was  unpleasant;  “and  filial 
duty  of  unfathomable  grog ! Worthy 
Joseph,  let  your  narrative  proceed.” 

“They  big  words  is  beyond  me,  Sir. 
What  use  is  any  man  to  talk  over  a 
chaps  head  ?” 

“Then,  dash  your  eyes,  go  on,  Joe. 
Can  you  understand  that,  now  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  I can,  and  I likes  a thing 
put  sensible.  If  the  gentlemen  would  al- 
ways speak  like  that,  there  need  be  no 
difference  atween  us.  Well,  it  was  all 
along  of  all  that  money-bag  of  Bob’s  that 
he  and  I found  out  anything.  What 
good  were  your  guinea?  Who  could 
stand  treat  on  that  more  than  a night  or 
two,  and  the  right  man  never  near  you  ? 
But  when  you  keep  a good  shop  open  for 
a month,  as  Bob  and  me  did  with  Wid- 
ow Tapsy,  it  standeth  to  reason  that  you 
must  have  everybody,  to  be  called  at  all 
respectable,  for  miles  and  miles  around. 
For  the  first  few  nights  or  so  some  on 
’em  holds  off — for  an  old  chalk  against 
them,  or  for  doubt  of  what  is  forrard,  or 
for  cowardliness  of  their  wives,  or  things 
they  may  have  sworn  to  stop,  or  other 
bad  manners.  But  only  go  on  a little 
longer,  and  let  them  see  that  you  don’t 
care,  and  send  everybody  home  a-singing 
through  the  lanes  as  merry  as  a voting- 
time for  Parliament,  and  the  outer  ones 
begins  to  shake  their  heads,  and  to  say 
that  they  are  bound  to  go,  and  stop  the 
racket  of  it.  And  so  you  get  them  all, 
your  honor,  saints  as  well  as  sinners, 
if  you  only  keeps  the  tap  turned  long 
enough.” 

“ Your  reasoning  is  ingenious,  Joseph, 
and  shows  a deep  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  But  who  was  this  tardy  saint 
that  came  at  last  for  grog  ?” 

“Your  honor,  he  were  as  big  a sinner 
as  ever  you  clap  eyes  on.  Me  and  my 
son  was  among  the  sawdust,  spite  of  our 
three  crutches,  and  he  spreading  hands  at 
us,  sober  as  a judge,  for  lumps  of  ungen- 
erous iniquity.  Mother  Tapsy  told  us  of 
it,  the  very  next  day,  for  it  was  not  in 
our  power  to  be  ackirate  when  he  done  it, 
and  we  see  everybody  laffing  at  us  round 
the  corner.  But  we  took  the  wind  out  of 
his  sails  the  next  night,  captain,  you  may 
warrant  us.  Here’s  to  your  good  health, 
Sir,  afore  I beats  to  win’ard.” 

“Why,  Joseph,  you  seem  to  be  mak- 
ing up  lost  way  for  years  of  taciturnity 
in  the  tower.  They  say  there  is  a bal- 
ance in  all  things.” 


“We  had  the  balance  of  him  next 
night,  and  no  mistake,  your  honor.  He 
was  one  of  them  ’longshore  beggars  as 
turns  up  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  gal- 
ley-raking, like  a stinking  ray-fish  when 
the  tide  goes  out;  thundering  scoundrels 
that  make  a living  of  it,  pushing  out 
for  roguery  with  their  legs  tucked  up ; 
no  courage  for  smuggling,  nor  honest 
enough,  they  goes  on  anyhow  with  their 
children  paid  for.  We  found  out  what 
he  were,  and  made  us  more  ashamed,  for 
such  a sneaking  rat  to  preach  upon  us, 
like  a regular  hordinated  chaplain,  as 
might  say  a word  or  two  and  mean  no 
harm,  with  the  license  of  the  Lord  to  do 
it.  So  my  son  Bob  and  me  called  a court- 
martial  in  the  old  tower,  so  soon  as  we 
come  round;  and  we  had  a red  herring, 
because  we  was  thirsty,  and  we  chawed  a 
hit  of  pigtail  to  keep  it  down.  At  first 
we  was  glum ; but  we  got  our  peckers  up, 
as  a family  is  bound  to  do  when  they 
comes  together.  My  son  Bob  was  a 
sharp  lad  in  his  time,  and  could  read  in 
Holy  Scripter  afore  he  chewed  a quid; 
and  I see’d  a good  deal  of  it  in  his  mind 
now,  remembering  of  King  Solomon. 
‘Dad,’  he  says,  ‘fetch  out  that  bottle  as 
was  left  of  French  white  brandy,  and 
rouse  up  a bit  of  fire  in  the  old  port-hole. 
We  ain’t  got  many  toes  to  warm  between 
us’ — only  five,  you  see,  your  worship — 
‘but,’  says  he,  ‘ we”l  warm  up  the  cur- 
rents where  they  used  to  be.’ 

“According  to  what  my  son  said,  I 
done ; for  he  leadeth  me  now,  being 
younger  of  the  two,  and  still  using  half 
of  a shoemaker.  However,  I says  to 
him,  ‘ Warm  yourself ; it  don’t  lay  in  my 
power  to  do  that  for  you.’  He  never  said 
nothing ; for  he  taketh  after  me,  in  tongue 
and  other  likings ; but  he  up  with  the 
kettle  on  the  fire,  and  put  in  about  a fath- 
om and  a half  of  pigtail.  ‘So?’  says  I; 
and  he  says,  ‘ So !’  and  we  both  of  us  be- 
gan to  laugh,  as  long  and  as  gentle  as  a 
pair  of  cockles,  with  their  tongues  inside 
their  shells. 

“Well,  your  honor  understands;  I 
never  spake  so  much  before  since  ever  I 
pass  my  coorting-time.  We  boiled  down 
the  pigtail  to  a pint  of  tidy  soup,  and 
strained  it  as  bright  as  sturgeon  juice; 
then  we  got  a bottle  with  ‘ Navy  Supply’ 
on  a bull’s-eye  in  the  belly  of  it;  and  we 
filled  it  with  the  French  white  brandy, 
and  the  pigtail  soup,  and  a noggin  of 
molasses,  and  shook  it  all  up  well  togeth- 
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er;  and  a better  contract-rum,  your  hon- 
or, never  come  into  high  admiral’s  stores.” 

“But,  Joseph,  good  Joseph,”  cried  Mr. 
Mordacks,  “do  forge  ahead  a little  faster. 
Your  private  feelings,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  them,  are  highly  interesting  to 
you ; but  I only  want  to  know  what  came 
of  it.” 

“Your  honor  is  like  a child  hearing  of 
a story;  you  wants  the  end  first,  and  the 
middle  of  it  after;  but  I bowls  along  with 
a hitch  and  a squirt,  from  habit  of  fo’cas- 
tle : and  the  more  you  crosses  hawse,  the 
wider  I shall  head  about,  or  down  helm 
and  bear  off,  mayhap.  I can  hear  my 
Bob  a-singing:  what  a voice  he  hath! 
They  tell  me  it  cometh  from  the  timber 
of  his  leg;  the  same  as  a old  Cremony. 
He  tuned  up  a many  times  in  yonder  old 
barge,  and  shook  the  brown  water,  like  a 
frigate’s  wake.  He  would  just  make  our 
fortin  in  the  Minister,  they  said,  with 
Black-eyed  Susan  and  Tom  Bowline.” 

“Truly,  he  has  a magnificent  voice: 
what  power,  what  compass,  what  a rich 
clear  tone!  In  spite  of  the  fog  I will 
have  the  window  up.” 

Geoffrey  Mordacks  loved  good  sing- 
ing, the  grandest  of  all  melody,  and,  im- 
patient as  he  was,  he  forgot  all  hurry; 
while  the  river,  and  the  buildings,  and 
the  arches  of  the  bridge,  were  ringing, 
and  echoing,  and  sweetly  embosoming 
the  mellow  delivery  of  the  one-legged  tar. 
And  old  Joe  was  highly  pleased,  although 
he  would  not  show  it,  at  such  an  effect 
upon  a man  so  hard  and  dry. 

“Now,  your  honor,  it  is  overbad  of 
you,”  he  continued,  with  a softening  grin, 
“to  hasten  me  so,  and  then  to  hear  me 
out  o’  window,  because  Bob  hath  a sweet- 
er pipe.  Ah,  he  can  whistle  like  a black- 
bird, too,  and  gain  a lot  of  money;  but 
there,  what  good  ? He  sacrifices  it  all  to 
the  honor  of  his  heart,  first  maggot  that 
cometh  into  it;  and  he  done  the  very 
same  with  Rickon  Goold,  the  Methody 
galley-raker.  We  never  was  so  softy 
when  I were  afloat.  But  your  honor 
shall  hear,  and  give  judgment  for  your- 
self. 

“Mother  Precious  was  ready  in  her 
mind  to  run  out  a double-shotted  gun  at 
Rickon,  who  liveth  down  upon  the  rabbit- 
warren,  to  the  other  side  of  Bempton,  be- 
cause he  scarcely  ever  doth  come  nigh 
her ; and  when  he  do  come,  he  putteth  up 
both  hands,  to  bless  hef  fo^Jiospitality, 
but  neither  of  them  into  his  breeches 


pocket.  And  being  a lone  woman,  she 
doth  feel  it.  Bob  and  me  gave  her  sail- 
ing orders — ’twould  amaze  you,  captain; 
all  was  carried  out  as  ship-shape  as  the 
battle  of  the  Nile.  There  was  Rickon 
Goold  at  anchor,  with  a spring  upon  his 
cable,  having  been  converted ; and  he  up 
and  hailed  that  he  would  slip,  at  the  very 
first  bad  word  we  used.  My  son  hath 
such  knowledge  of  good  words  that  he 
answered,  ‘ Amen,  so  be  it.’ 

“Well,  your  honor,  we  goes  on  deco- 
rous, as  our  old  quartermaster  used  to 
give  the  word;  and  we  tried  him  first 
with  the  usual  tipple,  and  several  other 
hands  dropped  in.  But  my  son  and  me 
never  took  a blessed  drop,  except  from  a 
gin-bottle  full  of  cold  water,  till  we  see 
all  the  others  with  their  scuppers  well 
awash.  Then  Bob  he  findeth  fault — Lor’ 
how  beautiful  he  done  it ! — with  the  scant- 
ling of  the  stuff;  and  he  shoutetli  out, 
‘Mother,  I’m  blest  if  I won’t  stand  that 
old  guinea  bottle  of  best  Jamaica,  the  one 
as  you  put  by,  with  the  cobwebs  on  it,  for 
Lord  Admiral.  No  Lord  Admiral  won’t 
come  now.  Just  you  send  away,  and 
hoist  it  up.’ 

“Rickon  Goold  pricked  up  his  ugly 
ears  at  this;  and  Mother  Tapsy  did  it 
bootiful.  And  to  cut  a long  yarn  short, 
we  spliced  him,  captain,  with  never  a 
thought  of  what  would  come  of  it;  only 
to  have  our  revenge,  your  honor.  He 
showed  himself  that  greedy  of  our  patent 
rum,  that  he  never  let  the  bottle  out  of 
his  own  elbow,  and  the  more  he  stowed 
away,  the  more  his  derrick  chains  was 
creaking;  but  if  anybody  reasoned,  there 
he  stood  upon  his  rights,  and  defied  every 
way  of  seeing  different,  until  we  was  com- 
pelled to  take  and  spread  him  down,  in  the 
little  room  with  sea- weeds  over  it. 

“With  all  this,  Bob  and  me  was  as 
sober  as  two  judges,  though  your  honor 
would  hardly  believe  it,  perhaps ; but  we 
left  him  in  the  dark,  to  come  round  upon 
the  weeds,  as  a galley-raker  ought  to  do. 
And  now  we  began  to  have  a little  drop 
ourselves,  after  towing  the  prize  into  port, 
and  recovering  the  honor  of  the  British 
navy;  and  we  stood  all  round  to  every 
quarter  of  the  compass,  with  the  bottom 
of  the  locker  still  not  come  to  shallow 
soundings.  But  sudden  our  harmony 
was  spoiled  by  a scream,  like  a whistle 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea. 

“ We  all  of  us  jumped  up,  as  if  a gun 
had  broke  its  lashings ; and  the  last  day  of 
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judgment  was  the  thoughts  of  many  bod- 
ies; but  Bob  he  down  at  once  with  his 
button-stump  gun-metal,  and  takes  the 
command  of  the  whole  of  us.  ‘Bear  a 
hand,  all  on  you,’  he  saith,  quite  stead- 
fast ; 4 Rickon  Goold  is  preaching  to  his 
own  text  to-night.’  And  so  a’  was,  sure 
enough ; so  a’  was,  your  honor. 

“We  thought  he  must  have  died,  al- 
though he  managed  to  claw  off  of  it,  with 
confessing  of  his  wickedness,  and  striking 
to  his  Maker.  All  of  us  was  frightened 
so,  there  was  no  laugh  among  us,  till  we 
come  to  talk  over  it  afterward.  There  the 
thundering  rascal  lay  in  the  middle  of 
that  there  mangerie  of  sea-stuff,  as  Moth- 
er Precious  is  so  proud  of,  that  the  village 
calleth,  it  the  ‘ Widow’s  Weeds.’  Blest  if 
he  didn’t  think  that  he  were  a-lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  among  the  stars  and 
cuttles,  waiting  for  the  day  of  judgment ! 

“‘Oh,  Captain  McNabbins,  and  Mate 
Govery,’  he  cries,  ‘the  hand  of  the  Lord 
hath  sent  me  down  to  keep  you  company 
down  here.  I never  would  ’a  done  it, 
captain,  hard  as  you  was  on  me,  if  only 
I had  knowed  how  dark  and  cold  and 
shivery  it  would  be  down  here.  I cut 
the  plank  out ; I’ll  not  lie ; no  lies  is  any 
good  down  here,  with  the  fingers  of  the 
deep  things  pointing  to  me,  and  the  black 
devil’s  wings  coming  over  me — but  a 
score  of  years  agone  it  were,  and  never 
no  one  dreamed  of  it — oh,  pull  away, 
pull!  for  God’s  sake,  pull! — the  wet  wo- 
man and  the  three  innocent  babbies  crawl- 
ing over  me  like  congers !’ 

“This  was  the  shadows  of  our  legs, 
your  honor,  from  good  Mother  Tapsy’s 
candle ; for  she  was  in  a dreadful  way  by 
this  time  about  her  reputation  and  her 
weeds,  and  come  down  with  her  tongue 
upon  the  lot  of  us.  ‘Enter  all  them 
names  upon  the  log,’  says  I to  Bob,  for  he 
writeth  like  a scholar.  But  Bob  says, 
‘Hold  hard,  dad;  now  or  never.’  And 
with  that,  down  he  goeth  on  the  deck  him- 
self, and  wriggleth  up  to  Rickon  through 
the  weeds,  with  a hiss  like  a great  sea- 
snake,  and  grippeth  him.  ‘ Name  of  ship, 
you  sinner !’  cried  Bob,  in  his  deep  voice, 
like  Old  Nick  a-hailing  from  a sepulchre. 

' Golconda,  of  Calcutta,’  says  the  fellow, 
with  a groan  as  seemed  to  come  out  of 
the  whites  of  his  eyes;  and  down  goes  his 
head  again,  enough  to  split  a cat-head. 
And  that  was  the  last  of  him  we  heard 
that  night. 

“Well,  now,  captain,  you  scarcely 


would  believe,  but  although  my  nob  is  so 
much  older  of  the  pair,  and  white  where 
his  is  as  black  as  any  coal,  Bob’s  it  was  as 
first  throwed  the  painter  up,  for  a-hitch- 
ing  of  this  drifty  to  the  starn  of  your  con- 
sams.  And  it  never  come  across  him  till 
the  locker  was  run  out,  and  the  two  of  us 
pulling  longer  faces  than  our  legs  is. 
Then  Bob,  by  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  like 
Peter,  found  them  guineas  in  the  comer 
of  his  swab — some  puts  it  round  their 
necks,  and  some  into  their  pockets;  I 
never  heard  of  such  a thing  till  chaps 
run  soft  and  watery — and  so  we  come  to 
this  here  place  to  change  the  air  and  the 
breeding,  and  spin  this  yam  to  your  hon- 
or’s honor,  as  hath  a liberal  twist  in  it; 
and  then  to  take  orders,  and  draw  rations, 
and  any  ’rears  of  pay  fallen  due,  after  all 
dibs  gone  in  your  service ; and  for  Bob  to 
tip  a stave  in  the  Minister.” 

“You  have  done  wisely  and  well  in 
coming  here,”  said  Mr.  Mordacks,  cheer- 
fully ; but  we  must  have  further  particu- 
lars, my  friend.  You  seem  to  have  hit 
upon  the  clew  I wanted,  but  it  must  be 
followed  very  cautiously.  You  know 
where  to  lay  your  hand  upon  this  vil- 
lain? You  have  had  the  sense  not  to 
scare  him  off  ?” 

‘ 4 Sarten,  your  honor.  I could  clap  the 
irons  on  him  any  hour  you  gives  that 
signal.” 

“Capital!  Take  your  son  to  see  the 
sights,  and  both  of  you  come  to  me  at  ten 
to-morrow  morning.  Stop:  you  may  as 
well  take  this  half  guinea.  But  when 
you  get  drunk,  drink  inwards.” 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MEN  OP  SOLID  TIMBER. 

Mr.  Mordacks  was  one  of  those  viva- 
cious men  who  have  strong  faith  in  their 
good  luck,  and  yet  attribute  to  their  mer- 
its whatever  turns  out  well.  In  the  pres- 
ent matter  he  had  done  as  yet  nothing  at 
all  ingenious,  or  even  to  be  called  saga- 
cious. The  discovery  of  “Monument 
Joe,”  or  “Peg-leg  Joe,”  as  he  was  called 
at  Flamborough,  was  not  the  result  of 
any  skill  whatever,  either  his  own  or  the 
factor’s,  but  a piece  of  as  pure  luck  as 
could  be.  For  all  that,  however,  Mr. 
Mordacks  intended  to  have  the  whole 
credit  as  his^sple  and  righteous  due. 

“Whenever  I am  at  all  down-hearted, 
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samples  of  my  skill  turn  up,”  he  said  to 
himself  as  soon  as  Joe  was  gone;  “and 
happy  results  come  home,  on  purpose  to 
rebuke  my  diffidence.  Would  any  other 
man  have  got  so  far  as  I have  got  by  sim- 
ple, straightforward,  yet  truly  skillful  ac- 
tion, without  a suspicion  being  started  ? 
Old  Jellicorse  lies  on  his  bed  of  roses, 
snoring  folios  of  long  words,  without  a 
dream  of  the  gathering  cloud.  Those  in- 
solent ladies  are  revelling  in  the  land  from 
which  they  have  ousted  their  only  broth- 
er; they  are  granting  leases  not  worth  a 
straw;  they  are  riding  the  high  horse; 
they  are  bringing  up  that  cub  (who  set 
the  big  dog  at  me)  in  every  wanton  lux- 
ury. But  wait  a bit — wait  a bit,  my  la- 
dies ; as  sure  as  I live  I shall  have  you. 

“In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  my 
conclusion  was  correct  concerning  that 
poor  Golconda ; and  why  not  also  in  the 
other  issue  ? The  Indiaman  was  scuttled 
— I had  never  thought  of  that,  but  only  of 
a wreck.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
only  she  went  down  more  quietly;  and 
that  explains  a lot  of  things.  She  was 
bound  for  Leith,  with  the  boy  to  be  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  his  Scotch  rela- 
tives. She  was  spoken  last  off  Yarmouth 
Roads,  all  well,  and  under  easy  sail.  Very 
good  so  far.  I have  solved  her  fate,  which 
for  twenty  years  has  been  a mystery.  W e 
shall  have  all  particulars  in  proper  time, 
by  steering  on  one  side  of  the  law,  which 
always  huddles  up  everything.  A keen 
eye  must  be  kept  upon  that  scoundrel, 
but  he  must  never  dream  that  he  is  watch- 
ed at  all ; he  has  committed  a capital  of- 
fense. But  as  yet  there  is  nothing  but 
his  own  raving  to  convict  him  of  barra- 
try. The  truth  must  be  got  at  by  gen- 
tle means.  I must  not  claim  the  £500 
as  yet,  but  I am  sure  of  getting  it.  And 
I have  excellent  hopes  of  the  £5000.” 

Geoffrey  Mordacks  never  took  three 
nights  to  sleep  upon  his  thoughts  (as  the 
lawyer  of  Middleton  loved  to  do),  but  rath- 
er was  apt  to  overdrive  his  purport,  with 
the  goad  of  hasty  action.  But  now  he 
was  quite  resolved  to  be  most  careful;  for 
the  high  hand  would  never  do  in  such  a 
ticklish  matter,  and  the  fewer  the  hands 
introduced  at  all  into  it,  the  better  the 
chance  of  coming  out  clear  and  clean. 
The  general  factor  had  never  done  any- 
thing which,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  thor- 
oughly upright;  and  now,  with  his  repu- 
tation made,  and  his  conscience  stiffened 
to  the  shape  of  it,  even  a large  sum  of 


money  must  be  clean,  and  cleanly  got  at, 
to  make  it  pay  for  handling. 

This  made  him  counsel  with  himself 
just  now.  For  he  was  a superior  man 
upon  the  whole,  and  particular  always  in 
feeling  sure  that  the  right  word  in  any- 
thing would  be  upon  his  side.  Not  that 
he  cared  a groat  for  anybody’s  gossip; 
only  that  he  kept  a lofty  tenor  of  good 
opinion.  And  sailors  who  made  other 
sailors  tipsy,  and  went  rolling  about  on 
the  floor  all  together,  whether  with  natu- 
ral legs  or  artificial,  would  do  no  credit 
to  his  stairs  of  office  on  a fine  market-day 
in  the  morning.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  memory  held  Sway,  no  instance 
could  be  cited  of  two  jolly  sailors  coming 
to  see  the  wonders  of  this  venerable  town, 
and  failing  to  be  wholly  intoxicated  with 
them,  before  the  Minster  bell  struck  one. 

This  was  to  be  avoided,  or  rather  fore- 
stalled, as  a thing  inevitable  should  be. 
Even  in  York  city,  teeming  as  it  is  with 
most  delightful  queerities,  the  approach 
of  two  sailors  with  three  wooden  legs 
might  be  anticipated  at  a distant  offing, 
so  abundant  are  boys  there,  and  every- 
where. Therefore  it  was  well  provided, 
on  the  part  of  Master  Mordacks,  that  Kit- 
ty, or  Koity,  the  maid-of-all-work,  a dam- 
sel of  muscular  power  and  hard  wit, 
should  hold  tryst  with  these  mariners  in 
the  time  of  early  bucket,  and  appoint  a 
little  meeting  with  her  master  by-and-by. 
This  she  did  cleverly,  and  they  were  not 
put  out ; because  they  were  to  dine  at  his 
expense  at  a snug  little  chop-house  in  Par- 
liament Street,  and  there  to  remain  until 
he  came  to  pay  the  score. 

All  this  happened  to  the  utmost  of  de- 
sires; and  before  they  had  time  to  get 
thick-witted,  Mordacks  stood  before  them. 
His  sharp  eyes  took  in  Sailor  Bob  before 
the  poor  fellow  looked  twice  at  him,  and 
the  general  factor  saw  that  he  might  be 
trusted  not  to  think  much  for  himself. 
This  was  quite  as  Mr.  Mordacks  hoped; 
he  wanted  a man  who  could  hold  his 
tongue,  and  do  what  he  was  told  to  do. 

After  a few  words  about  their  dinner, 
and  how  they  got  on,  and  so  forth,  the 
principal  came  to  the  point  by  saying: 
“Now  both  of  you  must  start  to-morrow 
morning;  such  clever  fellows  can  not  be 
spared  to  go  to  sleep.  You  shall  come 
and  see  York  again,  with  free  billet,  and 
lashings  of  money  in  your  pockets,  as 
soon  as  you  have  carried  out  your  sailing 
orders.  To-night  you  may  jollify;  but 
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after  that  you  are  under  strict  discipline, 
for  a month  at  least.  What  do  you  say 
to  that,  my  men  ?” 

Watchman  Joe  looked  rather  glum ; 
he  had  hoped  for  a fortnight  of  stumping 
about,  with  a tail  of  admiring  boys  after 
him,  and  of  hailing  every  public-house 
the  cut  of  whose  jib  was  inviting;  how- 
ever, he  put  his  knife  into  his  mouth, 
with  a bit  of  fat,  saved  for  a soft  adieu  to 
dinner,  and  nodded  for  his  son  to  launch 
true  wisdom  into  the  vasty  deep  of  words. 

Now  Bob,  the  son  of  Joe,  had  striven 
to  keep  himself  up  to  the  paternal  mark. 
He  cited  his  father  as  the  miracle  of  the 
age,  when  he  was  a long  way  off;  and 
when  he  was  nigh  at  hand,  he  showed  his 
sense  of  duty,  nearly  always,  by  letting 
him  get  tipsy  first.  Still,  they  were  very 
sober  fellows  in  the  main,  and  most  re- 
spectable, when  they  had  no  money. 

4 ‘Sir,”  began  Bob,  after  jerking  up  his 
chin,  as  a sailor  always  does  when  he  be- 
gins to  think  (perhaps  for  hereditary 
counsel  with  the  sky),  44my  father  and  I 
have  been  hauling  of  it  over,  to  do  what- 
ever is  laid  down  by  duty,  without  going 
any  way  again’  ourselves.  And  this  is 
the  sense  we  be  come  to,  that  we  should 
like  to  have  something  handsome  down, 
to  lay  by  again’  chances;  also  a dokky- 
ment  in  black  and  white,  to  bear  us 
harmless  of  the  law,  and  enter  the  prize- 
money.” 

“ What  a fine  councillor  a’  would  have 
made!”  old  Joe  exclaimed,  with  ecstasy. 
“He  hath  been  round  the  world  three 
times — excuseth  of  him  for  only  one  leg 
left.” 

“My  friend,  how  you  condemn  your- 
self ! You  have  not  been  round  the  world 
at  all,  and  yet  you  have  no  leg  at  all.” 
So  spake  Mr.  Mordacks,  wishing  to  con- 
fuse ideas;  for  the  speech  of  Bob  misliked 
him. 

“The  corners  of  the  body  is  the  Lord’s 
good-will,”  old  Joe  answered,  with  his 
feelings  hurt;  “He  calleth  home  a piece 
to  let  the  rest  bide  on,  and  giveth  longer 
time  to  it — so  saith  King  David.” 

“It  may  be  so;  but  I forget  the  pas- 
sage. Now  what  has  your  son  Bob  to 
say  ?” 

Bob  was  a sailor  of  the  fine  old  British 
type,  still  to  be  found  even  nowadays, 
and  fit  to  survive  forever.  Broad  and 
resolute  of  aspect,  set  with  prejudice  as 
stiff  as  his  own  pigtail,  truthful  when  let 
alone,  yet  joyful  in  a lie,  if  anybody 


doubted  him,  peaceable  in  little  things 
through  plenty  of  fight  in  great  ones, 
gentle  with  women  and  children,  and 
generous  with  mankind  in  general,  ex- 
pecting to  be  cheated,  yet  not  duly  re- 
signed at  being  so,  and  subject  to  unac- 
countable extremes  of  laziness  and  dili- 
gence. His  simple  mind  was  now  con- 
fused by  the  general  factor’s  appeal  to 
him  to  pronounce  his  opinion,  when  he 
had  just  now  pronounced  it,  after  great 
exertion. 

“ Sir,”  he  said,  “ I leave  such  things  to 
father’s  opinion ; he  hath  been  ashore 
some  years;  and  I almost  forget  how  the 
land  lays.” 

“Sea-faring  Robert,  you  are  well  ad- 
vised. A man  may  go  round  the  world 
till  he  has  no  limbs  left,  yet  never  over- 
take his  father.  So  the  matter  is  left  to 
my  decision.  Very  good ; you  shall  have 
no  reason  to  repent  it.  To-night  you 
have  liberty  to  splice  the  main-brace,  or 
whatever  your  expression  is  for  getting 
jolly  drunk ; in  the  morning  you  will  be 
sobriety  itself,  sad,  and  wise,  and  aching. 
But  hear  my  proposal,  before  you  take  a 
gloomy  view  of  things,  such  as  to-mor- 
row’s shades  may  bring.  You  have  been 
of  service  to  me,  and  I have  paid  you 
with  great  generosity;  but  what  I have 
done,  including  dinner,  is  dust  in  the  bal- 
ance to  what  I shall  do,  provided  only 
that  you  act  with  judgment,  discipline, 
and  self-denial,  never  being  tipsy  more 
than  once  a week,  which  is  fair  naval  aver- 
age, and  doing  it  then  with  only  one  an- 
other. Hard  it  may  be ; but  it  must  be 
so.  Now  before  I go  any  further,  let  me 
ask  whether  you,  Joseph,  as  a watchman 
under  government,  have  lost  your  posi- 
tion by  having  left  it  for  two  months  upon 
a private  spree  ?” 

4 4 Lor’,  no,  your  honor ! Sure  you  must 
know  more  than  that.  I gived  a old  ’oom- 
an  elevenpence  a week,  and  a pot  of  beer 
a Sunday,  to  carry  out  the  dooties  of  the 
government” 

“You  farmed  out  your  appointment  at 
a low  figure.  My  opinion  of  your  powers 
and  discretion  is  enhanced;  you  will  re- 
turn to  your  post  with  redoubled  ardor, 
and  vigor  renewed  by  recreation ; you  will 
be  twice  the  man  you  were,  and  certainly 
ought  to  get  double  pay.  I have  interest ; 
I may  be  enabled  to  double  your  salary — 
if  you  go  on  well.” 

This  made  both  of  them  look  exceeding 
downcast,  and  chew  the  bitter  quid  of  dis- 
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appointment.  They  had  laid  their  heads 
together  over  glass  number  one,  and  re- 
solved upon  asking  for  a guinea  a week ; 
over  glass  number  two,  they  had  made 
up  their  minds  upon  getting  two  guineas 
weekly ; and  glass  number  three  had  con- 
vinced them  that  they  must  be  poor  fools 
to  accept  less  than  three.  Also  they  felt 
that  the  guineas  they  had  spent,  in  drink- 
ing their  way  up  to  a great  discovery, 
should  without  hesitation  be  made  good 
ere  ever  they  had  another  pint  of  health. 
In  this  catastrophe  of  large  ideas,  the  fa- 
ther gazed  sadly  at  the  son,  and  the  son 
reproachfully  reflected  the  paternal  gaze. 
How  little  availed  it  to  have  come  up 
here,  wearily  going  on  upon  yellow  wa- 
ters, in  a barge  where  the  fleas  could  man 
the  helm,  without  aid  of  the  stouter  in- 
sect, and  where  a fresh  run  sailor  was 
in  more  demand  than  salmon ; and  even 
without  that  (which  had  largely  en- 
hanced the  inestimable  benefit  of  having 
wooden  legs),  this  pair  of  tars  had  got 
into  a state  of  mind  to  return  the  whole 
way  upon  horseback.  No  spurs  could 
they  wear,  and  no  stirrups  could  they 
want,  and  to  get  up  would  be  difficult; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  living,  except  to 
conquer  difficulties?  They  rejoiced  all 
the  more  in  the  four  legs  of  a horse,  by 
reason  of  the  paucity  of  their  own;  which 
approves  a liberal  mind.  But  now,  where 
was  the  horse  to  come  from,  or  the  money 
to  make  him  go  ? 

“You  look  sad,”  proceeded  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks.  “It  grieves  me  when  any  good 
man  looks  sad ; and  doubly  so  when  a 
brace  of  them  do  it.  Explain  your  feel- 
ings, Joe  and  Bob;  if  it  lies  in  a human 
being  to  relieve  them,  I will  do  it.” 

“Captain,  we  only  wants  what  is  our 
due,”  said  Bob,  with  his  chin  up,  and  his 
strong  eyes  stem.  “We  have  been  on 
the  loose;  and  it  is  the  manner  of  us,  and 
encouraged  by  the  high  authorities.  We 
have  come  across,  by  luck  of  drink,  a 
thing  as  seems  to  suit  you ; and  we  have 
told  you  all  our  knowledge  without  no 
conditions.  If  you  takes  us  for  a pair  of 
fools,  and  want  no  more  of  us,  you  are 
welcome,  and  it  will  be  what  we  are  used 
to;  but  if  your  meaning  is  to  use  us,  we 
must  have  fair  wages;  and  even  so,  we 
would  have  naught  to  do  with  it  if  it  was 
against  an  honest  man ; but  a rogue  who 
has  scuttled  a ship — Lor’,  there  1” 

Bob  cast  out  the  juice  of  his  chew  into 
the  fire,  as  if  it  were  the  life-blood  of  such 


a villain,  and  looked  at  his  father,  who 
expressed  approval  by  the  like  proceeding. 
And  Geoffrey  Mordacks  was  well  content 
at  finding  them  made  of  decent  stuff.  It 
was  not  his  manner  to  do  things  meanly ; 
and  he  had  only  spoken  so  to  moderate 
their  minds  and  keep  them  steady. 

“Mariner  Bob,  you  speak  well  and 
wisely,”  he  answered,  with  a superior 
smile.  “Your  anxiety  as  to  ways  and 
means  does  credit  to  your  intellect.  That 
subject  has  received  my  consideration.  I 
have  studied  the  style  of  life  at  Flam- 
borough,  and  the  prices  of  provisions — 
would  that  such  they  were  in  York ! — and 
to  keep  you  in  temperate  and  healthy 
comfort,  without  temptation,  and  with 
minds  alert,  I am  determined  to  allow  for 
the  two  of  you,  over  and  above  all  your 
present  income  from  a grateful  country 
(which  pays  a man  less  when  amputation 
has  left  less  of  him),  the  sum  of  one  guin- 
ea and  a half  per  week.  But  remember 
that,  to  draw  this  stipend,  both  of  you 
must  be  in  condition  to  walk  one  mile 
and  a half  on  a Saturday  night,  which  is 
a test  of  character.  You  will  both  be  fit- 
ted up  with  solid  steel  ends,  by  the  cutler 
at  the  end  of  Ouse  Bridge,  to-morrow 
morning,  so  that  the  state  of  the  roads 
will  not  affect  you,  and  take  note  of  one 
thing,  mutual  support  (graceful  though 
it  always  is  in  paternal  and  filial  commu- 
nion) will  not  be  allowed  on  a Saturday 
night.  Each  man  must  stand  on  his  own 
stumps.” 

“Sir,” replied  Bob,  who  had  much  edu- 
cation, which  led  him  to  a knowledge  of 
his  failings,  “ never  you  fear  but  what  we 
shall  do  it.  Sunday  will  be  the  day  of 
standing  with  a shake  to  it;  for  such  is 
the  habit  of  the  navy.  Father,  return 
thanks;  make  a leg — no  man  can  do  it 
better.  Master  Mordacks,  you  shall  have 
our  utmost  duty ; but  a little  brass  in 
hand  would  be  convenient.” 

“You  shall  have  a fortnight  in  ad- 
vance ; after  that  you  must  go  every  Sat- 
urday night  to  a place  I will  appoint  for 
you.  Now  keep  your  own  counsel ; watch 
that  fellow ; by  no  means  scare  him  at 
first,  unless  you  see  signs  of  his  making 
off ; but  rather  let  him  think  that  you 
know  nothing  of  his  crime.  Labor  hard 
to  make  him  drink  again ; then  terrify 
him  like  Davy  Jones  himself ; and  get 
every  particular  out  of  him,  especially 
how  he  himself  escaped,  where  he  landed, 
and  who  was  with  him.  I want  to  learn 
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ali  about  a little  boy  (at  least,  he  may  be 
a big  man  now),  who  was  on  board  the 
ship  Golconda , under  the  captain’s  spe- 
cial charge.  I can  not  help  thinking  that 
the  child  escaped ; and  I got  a little  trace 
of  something  connected  with  him  at  Flam- 
borough.  I durst  not  make  much  inquiry 
there,  because  I am  ordered  to  keep  things 
quiet.  Still,  I did  enough  to  convince  me 
almost  that  my  suspicion  was  an  error; 
for  Widow  Precious — ” 

“ Pay  you  no  heed,  Sir,  to  any  manoeu- 
vring of  Widow  Precious.  We  find  her 
no  worse  than  the  other  women ; but  not 
a blamed  bit  better.” 

“I  think  highly  of  the  female  race;  at 
least,  in  comparison  with  the  male  one. 
I have  always  found  reason  to  believe 
that  a woman,  put  upon  her  mettle  by  a 
secret,  will  find  it  out,  or  perish.” 

“Your  honor,  everybody  knows  as 
much  as  that;  but  it  doth  not  follow  that 
she  tells  it  on  again,  without  she  was  or- 
dered not  to  do  so.” 

“Bob,  you  have  not  been  round  the 
world  for  nothing.  I see  my  blot,  and 
you  have  hit  it ; you  deserve  to  know  all 
about  the  matter  now.  Match  me  that 
button,  and  you  shall  have  ten  guineas.” 

The  two  sailors  stared  at  the  bead  of 
Indian  gold  which  Mordacks  pulled  out 
of  his  pocket.  Buttons  are  a subject  for 
nautical  contempt  and  condemnation ; 
perhaps  becaqse  there  is  nobody  to  sew 
them  oo  at  sea;  while  ear-rings,  being 
altogether  useless,  are  held  in  good  es- 
teem and  honor. 

“I  have  seen  a brace  of  ear-rings  like 
it,”  said  old  Joe,  wading  through  deep 
thought.  “Bob,  you  knows  who  was  a- 
wearing  of  ’em.” 

“A  score  of  them  fishermen,  like 
enough,”  cautious  Bob  answered;  for  he 
knew  what  his  father  meant,  but  would 
not  speak  of  the  great  free-trader ; for 
Master  Mordacks  might  even  be  connect- 
ed with  the  revenue.  “What  use  to  go 
on  about  such  gear  ? His  honor  wanteth 
to  hear  of  buttons,  regulation  buttons  by 
the  look  of  it,  and  good  enough  for  Lord 
Nelson.  Will  you  let  us  take  the  scantle, 
and  the  rig  of  it,  your  honor  ?” 

“By  all  means,  if  you  can  do  so,  my 
friend ; but  what  have  you  to  do  it  with  ?” 

“ Hold  on  a bit,  Sir,  and  you  shall  see.” 
With  these  words  Bob  clapped  a piece  of 
soft  York  bread  into  the  hollow  of  his 
broad  brown  palm,  moistened  it  with  sug- 
ary dregs  of  ale,  such  as  that  good  city 


loves,  and  kneading  it  firmly  with  some 
rapid  flits  of  thumb,  tempered  and  enrich- 
ed it  nobly  with  the  mellow  juice  of  quid. 
Treated  thus,  it  took  consistence,  plastic, 
docile,  and  retentive  pulp;  and  the  color 
was  something  like  that  of  gold  which 
had  passed,  according  to  its  fate,  through 
a large  number  of  unclean  hands. 

“Now  the  pattern,  your  honor,”  said 
Bob,  with  a grin;  “I  could  do  it  from 
memory,  but  better  from  the  thing.”  He 
took  the  bauble,  and  set  it  on  the  foot  of  a 
rummer  which  stood  on  the  table ; and  in 
half  a minute  he  had  the  counterpart  in 
size,  shape,  and  line ; but  without  the  in- 
scription. “A  sample  of  them  in  the 
hollow  will  do,  and  good  enough  for  the 
nigger-body  words— heathen  writing,  to 
my  mind.”  With  lofty  British  intoler- 
ance, he  felt  that  it  might  be  a sinful 
thing  to  make  such  marks;  nevertheless 
he  impressed  one  side,  whereon  the  char- 
acters were  boldest,  into  the  correspond- 
ing groove  of  his  paste  model;  then  he 
scooped  up  the  model  on  the  broad  blade 
of  his  knife,  and  set  it  in  the  oven  of  the 
little  fire-place,  in  a part  where  the  heat 
was  moderate. 

“Well  done,  indeed!”  cried  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks ; 4 4 you  will  have  a better  likeness  of 
it  than  good  Mother  Precious.  Robert,  I 
admire  your  ingenuity.  But  all  sailors 
are  ingenious.” 

“At  sea,  in  the  trades,  or  in  a calm,  Sir, 
what  have  we  to  do  but  to  twiddle  our 
thumbs,  and  practice  fiddling  with  them  ? 
A lively  tune  is  what  I like,  and  a-serv- 
ing  of  the  guns  red-hot ; a man  must  act 
according  to  what  nature  puts  upon  him. 
And  nature  hath  taken  one  of  my  legs 
from  me  with  a cannon-shot  from  the 
French  line -of -battle  ship — Rights  of 
Mankind  the  name  of  her.” 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

THE  PROPER  WAY  TO  ARGUE. 

Alas,  how  seldom  is  anything  done  in 
proper  time  and  season ! Either  too  fast, 
or  too  slow,  is  the  clock  of  all  human 
dealings ; and  what  is  the  law  of  them, 
when  the  sun  (the  regulator  of  works  and 
ways)  has  to  be  allowed  for  very  often  on 
his  own  meridian  ? With  the  best  inten- 
tion every  man  sets  forth  to  do  his  duty, 
and  to  talk  of  it ; and  he  makes  quite  sure 
that  he  has  done  it,  and  to  his  privy  cir- 
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cle  boasts,  or  lets  them  do  it  better  for 
him ; but  before  his  lips  are  dry,  his  ears 
apprise  him  that  he  was  a stroke  too  late. 

So  happened  it  with  Master  Mordacks, 
who  of  all  born  men  was  foremost,  with 
his  wiry  fingers  spread,  to  pass  them 
through  the  scattery  forelock  of  that  met- 
tlesome horse,  old  Time.  The  old  horse 
galloped  by  him  unawares,  and  left  him 
standing  still,  to  hearken  the  swish  of  the 
tail,  and  the  clatter  of  the  hoofs,  and  the 
spirited  nostrils  neighing  for  a race,  on 
the  wide  breezy  down  at  the  end  of  the 
lane.  But  Geoffrey  Mordacks  was  not  to 
blame.  His  instructions  were  to  move 
slowly,  until  he  was  sure  of  something 
worth  moving  for.  And  of  this  he  had 
no  surety  yet,  and  was  only  too  likely  to 
lose  it  altogether  by  any  headlong  action. 
Therefore,  instead  of  making  any  instant 
rush,  or  belting  on  his  pistols,  and  hiring 
the  sagacious  quadruped  that  understood 
his  character,  content  he  was  to  advance 
deliberately  upon  one  foot  and  three  arti- 
ficial legs. 

Meanwhile,  at  Anerley  Farm,  the  usual 
fatness  of  full  garners,  and  bright  comfort 
of  the  evening  hearth,  the  glow  of  peace, 
which  labor  kindles  in  the  mind  that  has 
earned  its  rest,  and  the  pleasant  laziness 
of  heart  which  comes  where  family  love 
lies  careless,  confident,  and  unassailed — 
the  pleasure  also  of  pitying  the  people 
who  never  can  get  in  their  wheat,  and 
the  hot  benevolence  of  boiling  down  the 
bones  for  the  man  who  has  tumbled  off 
one’s  own  rick — all  these  blisses,  large 
and  little,  were  not  in  their  usual  prime. 

The  master  of  the  house  was  stem  and 
silent,  heavy  and  careless  of  his  custom- 
ary victuals,  neglectful  also  of  his  cus- 
tomary jokes.  He  disliked  the  worse  side 
of  a bargain  as  much  as  in  his  most  hap- 
py moments ; and  the  meditation  (which 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  going  on 
where  speech  is  scarce)  was  not  of  such 
loftiness  as  to  overlook  the  time  a man 
stopped  round  the  corner.  As  a horse 
settles  down  to  strong  collar-work  better 
when  the  gloss  of  the  stable  takes  the  ruf- 
fle of  the  air,  so  this  man  worked  at  his 
business  all  the  harder,  with  the  bright- 
ness of  the  home  joys  fading.  But  it  went 
very  hard  with  him  more  than  once,  when 
he  made  a good  stroke  of  salesmanship,  to 
have  to  put  the  money  in  the  bottom  of 
his  pocket,  without  even  rubbing  a bright 
half  crown,  and  saying  to  himself,  “I 
have  a’most  a mind  to  give  this  to  Mary.” 


Now  if  this  settled  and  steadfast  man 
(with  three-quarters  of  his  life  gone  over 
him,  and  less  and  less  time  every  year 
for  considering  soft  subjects),  in  spite  of 
all  that,  was  put  out  of  his  way  by  not 
being  looked  at  as  usual — though  for  that 
matter,  perhaps,  himself  failed  to  look  in 
search  of  those  looks  as  usual — what,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  likely  to  remain  of 
mirth  and  light-heartedness  in  a weaker 
quarter  ? Mary,  who  used  to  be  as  happy 
as  a bird  where  worms  abound  and  cats 
are  scarce,  was  now  in  a grievous  plight 
of  mind,  restless,  lonely,  troubled  in  her 
heart,  and  doubtful  of  her  conscience. 
Her  mother  had  certainly  shown  kind 
feeling,  and  even  a readiness  to  take  her 
part,  which  surprised  the  maiden,  after  all 
her  words ; and  once  or  twice  they  had 
had  a cry  together,  clearing  and  strength- 
ening their  intellects  desirably.  For  the 
more  Mistress  Anerley  began  to  think 
about  it,  the  more  she  was  almost  sure 
that  something  could  be  said  on  both 
sides.  She  never  had  altogether  ap- 
proved of  the  farmer’s  volunteering, 
which  took  him  away  to  drill  at  places 
where  ladies  came  to  look  at  him;  and 
where  he  slept  out  of  his  own  bed,  and 
got  things  to  eat  that  she  had  never  heard 
of ; and  he  never  was  the  better  after- 
ward. If  that  was  the  thing  which  set 
his  mind  against  free  trade  so  bitterly,  it 
went  far  to  show  that  free  trade  was  good, 
and  it  made  all  the  difference  of  a blanket. 
And  more  than  that,  she  had  always  said 
from  the  very  first,  and  had  even  told  the 
same  thing  to  Captain  Carroway,  in  spite 
of  his  position,  that  nobody  knew  what 
Robin  Lyth  might  not  turn  out  in  the  end 
to  be.  He  had  spoken  most  highly  of 
her,  as  Mary  had  not  feared  to  mention ; 
and  she  felt  obliged  to  him  for  doing  so, 
though  of  course  he  could  not  do  other- 
wise. Still,  there  were  people  who  would 
not  have  done  that,  and  it  proved  that  he 
was  a very  promising  young  man. 

Mary  was  pleased  with  this  conclusion, 
and  glad  to  have  some  one  who  did  not 
condemn  her;  hopeful,  moreover,  that 
her  mother’s  influence  might  have  some 
effect  by-and-by.  But  for  the  present  it 
seemed  to  do  more  harm  than  good;  be- 
cause the  farmer,  having  quite  as  much 
jealousy  as  justice,  took  it  into  silent 
dudgeon  that  the  mother  of  his  daughter, 
who  regularly  used  to  be  hard  upon  her 
for  next  to  nothing,  should  now  turn 
round  and  take  her  part,  from  downright 
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woman  ism,  in  the  teeth  of  all  reason,  and 
of  her  own  husband ! Brave  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  put  it  to  his  wife  in  so  strong  a 
way  as  that ; but  he  argued  it  so  to  him- 
self, and  would  let  it  fly  forth,  without 
thinking  twice  about  it,  if  they  went  on 
in  that  style  much  longer,  quite  as  if  he 
were  nobody,  and  they  could  do  better 
without  him.  Little  he  knew,  in  this 
hurt  state  of  mind — for  which  he  should 
really  have  been  too  old — how  the  heart 
of  his  child  was  slow  and  chill,  stupid 
with  the  strangeness  he  had  made,  wait- 
ing for  him  to  take  the  lead,  or  open  some 
door  for  entrance,  and  watching  for  the 
humors  of  the  elder  body,  as  the  young 
of  past  generations  did.  And  sometimes, 
faithful  as  she  was  to  plighted  truth  and 
tenderness,  one  coaxing  word  would  have 
brought  her  home  to  the  arms  that  used 
to  carry  her. 

But  while  such  things  were  waiting  to 
be  done  till  they  were  thought  of,  the 
time  for  doing  them  went  by;  and  to 
think  of  them  was  memory.  Master 
Popplewell  had  told  Captain  Anerley 
continually  what  his  opinions  were,  fair- 
ly giving  him  to  know  on  each  occasion 
that  they  were  to  be  taken  for  what  they 
were  worth ; that  it  did  not  follow,  from 
his  own  success  in  life,  that  he  might  not 
be  mistaken  now;  and  that  he  did  not 
care  a d — n,  except  for  Christian  feeling, 
whether  any  fool  hearkened  to  him  twice 
or  not.  He  said  that  he  never  had  been 
far  out  in  any  opinion  he  had  formed  in 
all  his  life;  but  none  the  more  fox'  that 
would  he  venture  to  foretell  a thing  with 
cross-purposes  about  it.  A man  of  sa- 
gacity and  dealings  with  the  world  might 
happen  to  be  right  ninety-nine  times  in  a 
hundred,  and  yet  he  might  be  wrong  the 
other  time.  Therefore  he  would  not  give 
any  opinion,  except  that  everybody  would 
be  sorry  by-and-by,  when  things  were  too 
late  for  mending. 

To  this  the  farmer  listened  with  an  air 
of  wisdom,  not  put  forward  too  severely; 
because  Brother  Popplewell  had  got  a lot 
of  money,  and  must  behave  handsomely 
when  in  a better  world.  The  simplest 
way  of  treating  him  was  just  to  let  him 
talk— for  it  pleased  him,  and  could  do  no 
harm— and  then  to  recover  self-content 
by  saying  what  a fool  he  was  when  out 
of  hearing.  The  tanner  partly  suspected 
this;  and  it  put  his  nature  upon  edge;  for 
he  always  drove  his  opinions  in  as  if  they 
were  so  many  tenpenny  nails,  which  the 


other  man  must  either  clinch  or  strike 
back  into  his  teeth  outright.  He  would 
rather  have  that  than  flabby  silence,  as  if 
he  were  nailing  into  dry-rot. 

“I  tell  you  what  it  is,”  he  said,  the 
third  time  he  came  over,  which  was  well 
within  a week — for  nothing  breeds  impa- 
tience faster  than  retirement  from  work 
— “you  are  so  thick-headed  in  your  farm- 
house ways,  sometimes  I am  worn  out 
with  you.  I do  not  expect  to  be  thought 
of  any  higher  because  I have  left  off 
working  for  myself ; and  Deborah  is  sat- 
isfied to  be  called  ‘ Debby,’  and  walks  no 
prouder  than  if  she  had  got  to  clean  her 
own  steps  daily.  You  can  not  enter  into 
what  people  think  of  me,  counting  Par- 
son Beloe ; and  therefore  it  is  no  good 
saying  anything  about  it.  But,  Stephen, 
you  may  rely  upon  it  that  you  will  be 
sorry  afterward.  That  poor  girl,  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  kind- 
est, and  the  best,  is  going  off  her  victuals, 
and  consuming  of  her  substance,  because 
you  will  not  even  look  at  her.  If  you 
don’t  want  the  child,  let  me  have  hej\  To 
us  she  is  welcome  as  the  flowers  in  May.” 

“If  Mary  wishes  it,  she  can  go  with 
you,”  the  farmer  answered,  sternly;  and 
hating  many  words,  he  betook  himself  to 
work,  resolving  to  keep  at  it  until  the 
tanner  should  be  gone.  But  when  he 
came  home  after  dusk,  his  steadfast  heart 
was  beating  faster  than  his  stubborn  mind 
approved.  Mary  might  have  taken  him 
at  his  word,  and  flown  for  refuge  from 
displeasure,  cold  voice,  and  dull  comfort, 
to  the  warmth,  and  hearty  cheer,  and 
love  of  the  folk  who  only  cared  to  please 
her,  spoil  her,  and  utterly  ruin  her. 
Folk  who  had  no  sense  of  fatherly  duty, 
or  right  conscience ; but,  having  piled 
up  dirty  money,  thought  that  it  covered 
everything:  such  people  might  think  it 
fair  to  come  between  a father  and  his 
child,  and  truckle  to  her,  by  backing  her 
up  in  whims  that  were  against  her  good, 
and  making  light  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
if  they  turned  on  money;  but  Mary  (such 
a prudent  lass,  although  she  was  a fool 
just  now)  must  see  through  all  such  shal- 
low tricks,  such  rigmarole  about  Parson 
Beloe,  who  must  be  an  idiot  himself  to 
think  so  much  of  Simon  Popplewell— for 
Easter  offerings,  no  doubt — but  there,  if 
Mary  had  the  heart  to  go  away,  what  use 
to  stand  maundering  about  it  ? Stephen 
Anerley  would  be  dashed  if  he  cared 
which  way  it  was. 
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Meaning  all  this,  Stephen  Anerley, 
however,  carried  it  out  in  a style  at  vari- 
ance with  such  reckless  vigor.  Instead 
of  marching  boldly  in  at  his  own  door, 
and  throwing  himself  upon  a bench,  and 
waiting  to  be  waited  upon,  he  left  the 
narrow  gravel-walk  (which  led  from  the 
horse  gate  to  the  front  door)  and  craftily 
fetched  a compass  through  the  pleasure 
beds  and  little  shrubs,  upon  the  sward, 
and  in  the  dusk,  so  that  none  might  see 
or  hear  him.  Then,  priding  himself  upon 
his  stealth,  as  a man  with  whom  it  is  rare 
may  do,  yet  knowing  all  the  time  that  he 
was  more  than  half  ashamed  of  it,  he  be- 
gan to  peep  in  at  his  own  windows,  as  if 
he  were  planning  how  to  rob  his  own 
house.  This  thought  struck  him,  but  in- 
stead of  smiling,  he  sighed  very  sadly; 
for  his  object  was  to  learn  whether  house 
and  home  had  been  robbed  of  that  which 
he  loved  so  fondly.  There  was  no  Mr,ry 
in  the  kitchen,  seeing  to  his  supper;  the 
fire  was  bright,  and  the  pot  was  there, 
but  only  shadows  round  it.  No  Mary  in 
the  little  parlor;  only  Willie  half  asleep, 
with  a stupid  book  upon  his  lap,  and  a 
wretched  candle  guttering.  Then,  as  a 
last  hope,  he  peered  into  the  dairy,  where 
she  often  went  at  fall  of  night,  to  see 
things  safe,  and  sang  to  keep  the  ghosts 
away.  She  would  not  be  singing  now  of 
course,  because  he  was  so  cross  with  her; 
but  if  she  were  there,  it  would  be  better 
than  the  merriest  song  for  him.  But  no, 
the  place  was  dark  and  cold ; tub  and  pan, 
and  wooden  skimmer,  and  the  pails  hung 
up  to  drain,  all  were  left  to  themselves, 
and  the  depth  of  want  of  life  was  over 
them.  “She  hathn’t  been  there  for  an 
hour,”  thought  he;  “a  reek  o’  milk,  and 
not  my  lassie.” 

Very  few  human  beings  have  such  fra- 
grance of  good-will  as  milk.  The  farmer 
knew  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  speak- 
ing coarsely  of  the  cow,  whose  children 
first  forego  their  food  for  the  benefit  of 
ours,  and  then  become  veal  to  please  us. 
“My  little  maid  is  gone,”  said  the  lord  of 
many  cows,  and  who  had  robbed  some 
thousand  of  their  dear  calves.  “I  trow 
I must  make  up  my  mind  to  see  my  little 
maid  no  more.” 

Without  compunction  for  any  mortal 
cow  (though  one  was  bellowing  sadly  in 
the  distance,  that  had  lost  her  calf  that 
day),  and  without  even  dreaming  of  a 
grievance  there,  Master  Anerley  sat  down 
to  think  upon  a little  bench  hard  by.  His 


thoughts  were  not  very  deep  or  subtle; 
yet  to  him  they  were  difficult,  because 
they  were  so  new  and  sad.  He  had  al- 
ways hoped  to  go  through  life  in  the  hap- 
piest way  there  is  of  it,  with  simply  doing 
common  work,  and  heeding  daily  busi- 
ness, and  letting  other  people  think  the 
higher  class  of  thought  for  him.  To  live 
as  Nature,  cultivated  quite  enough  for  her 
own  content,  enjoys  the  round  of  months 
and  years,  the  changes  of  the  earth  and 
sky,  and  gentle  slope  of  time  subsiding  to 
softer  shadows  and  milder  tones.  And, 
most  of  all,  to  see  his  children,  dutiful, 
good,  and  loving,  able  and  ready  to  take 
his  place — when  he  should  be  carried 
from  farm  to  church — to  work  the  land 
he  loved  so  well,  and  to  walk  in  his  ways, 
and  praise  him. 

But  now  he  thought,  like  Job  in  his 
sorrow,  “All  these  things  are  against 
me.”  The  air  was  laden  with  the  scents 
of  autumn,  rich  and  ripe  and  soothing — 
the  sweet  fulfillment  of  the  year.  The 
mellow  odor  of  stacked  wheat,  the  stron- 
ger perfume  of  clover,  the  brisk  smell  of 
apples  newly  gathered,  the  distant  hint 
of  onions  roped,  and  the  luscious  waft  of 
honey,  spread  and  hung  upon  the  even- 
ing breeze.  “What  is  the  good  of  all 
this,”  he  muttered,  “when  my  little  las- 
sie is  gone  away,  as  if  she  had  no  father?” 

“Father,  I am  not  gone  away.  Oh, 
father,  I never  will  go  away,  if  you  will 
love  me  as  you  did.” 

Here  Mary  stopped ; for  the  short 
breath  of  a sob  was  threatening  to  catch 
her  words;  and  her  nature  was  too  like 
her  father’s  to  let  him  triumph  over  her. 
The  sense  of  wrong  was  in  her  heart,  as 
firm  and  deep  as  in  his  own,  and  her  love 
of  justice  quite  as  strong;  only  they  dif- 
fered as  to  what  it  was.  Therefore  Mary 
would  not  sob  until  she  was  invited.  She 
stood  in  the  arch  of  trimmed  yew-tree, 
almost  within  reach  of  his  arms;  and 
though  it  was  dark,  he  knew  her  face  as 
if  the  sun  was  on  it. 

“Dearie,  sit  down  here,”  he  said; 
“there  used  to  be  room  for  you  and  me, 
without  two  chairs,  when  you  was  my 
child.” 

“Father,  I am  still  your  child,”  she  an- 
swered, softly,  sitting  by  him.  “Were 
you  looking  for  me  just  now?  Say  it 
was  me  you  were  looking  for.” 

“There  is  such  a lot  of  rogues  to  look 
for;  they  skulk  about  so,  and  they  fir© 
the  stacks—” 
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4 4 Now,  father,  you  never  could  tell  a 
fib,”  she  answered,  sidling  closer  up,  and 
preparing  for  his  repentance. 

44 1 say  that  I was  looking  for  a rogue. 
If  the  cap  fits — ” here  he  smiled  a little, 
as  much  as  to  say,  “I  had  you  there;” 
and  then,  without  meaning  it,  from  sim- 
ple force  of  habit,  he  did  a thing  equal  to 
utter  surrender.  He  stroked  his  chin,  as 
he  always  used  to  do  when  going  to  kiss 
Mary,  that  the  bristles  might  lie  down  for 
her. 

“The  cap  doesn’t  fit;  nothing  fits  but 
you;  you— you — you,  my  own  dear  fa- 
ther,” she  cried,  as  she  kissed  him  again 
and  again,  and  put  her  arms  round  to 
protect  him.  “And  nobody  fits  you,  but 
your  own  Mary.  I knew  you  were  sor- 
ry. You  needn’t  say  it.  You  are  too 
stubborn,  and  I will  let  you  off.  Now 
don’t  say  a word,  father,  I can  do  with- 
out it.  I don’t  want  to  humble  you,  but 
only  to  make  you  good ; and  you  are 
the  very  best  of  all  people,  when  you 
please.  And  you  never  must  be  cross 
again  with  your  darling  Mary.  Promise 
me  immediately;  or  you  shall  Jiave  no 
supper.” 

“Well,”  said  the  farmer,  “I  used  to 
think  that  I was  gifted  with  the  gift  of 
argument.  Not  like  a woman,  perhaps; 
but  still  pretty  well  for  a man,  as  can’t 
spare  time  for  speechifying,  and  hath  to 
earn  bread  for  self  and  young  ’uns.” 

“Father,  it  is  that  arguing  spirit  that 
has  done  you  so  much  harm.  You  must 
take  things  as  Heaven  sends  them;  and 
not  go  arguing  about  them.*  For  in- 
stance, Heaven  has  sent  you  me.” 

44  So  a’  might,”  Master  Anerley  replied ; 
44  but  without  a voice  from  the  belly  of  a 
fish,  I wunna’  believe  that  He  sent  Bob 
Lyth.” 


MR  KEESLERS  HORSE-CAR. 

YES,  Mr.  Keesler  told  me  the  story,  vir- 
tually in  confession.  It  is  a queer 
story,  and  I was  somewhat  at  loss  as  to 
the  counsel  I was  to  give  him.  So  I take 
the  gentle  reader  into  my  confidence 
and  his.  I may  as  well  say,  as  I begin, 
that  it  was  not  in  Boston,  or  in  Brook- 
lyn, or  in  New  York,  that  this  happen- 
ed. The  place  was  a sea -board  town, 
where  most  of  the  people  lived  in  a pret- 
ty suburb,  but  came  into  the  old  compact 
city  for  their  work  and  for  their  amuse- 
ments. 

Vou  LX.— No.  867.— 28 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  PAINT-SHOP. 

44  It  all  began  with  the  paint-shop,”  he 
said. 

I knew  that  44  the  dumb  man’s  borders 
still  increase,”  so  I asked  no  question  what 
the  paint-shop  was,  and  by  listening  I 
learned. 

“The  paint-shop  was  in  the  garden  of 
the  little  house  Bertha  and  I had  hired 
just  after  Elaine  was  bom.  When  the 
agent  gave  me  the  keys,  he  said,  4 There 
is  a paint-shop  in  the  garden,  but  you  can 
make  that  useful  for  something.’  ” 

So,  indeed,  it  proved.  Max  Keesler  and 
Bertha  Keesler  did  make  the  paint-shop 
good  for  something,  as  you  shall  see,  if 
you  dare  keep  on  with  the  story.  But  he 
never  thought  of  it  at  the  beginning. 

Max  had  married  Bertha,  prudently  or 
imprudently,  as  you  may  think — prudent- 
ly I think— just  because  he  loved  her  and 
she  loved  him.  They  were  not  quite  pen- 
niless; they  were  not  at  all  penniless. 
He  had  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  in 
the  savings-bank,  and  she  had  rather 
more  in  bonds.  Max  had  a good  berth, 
the  day  he  was  married,  in  a piano-forte 
factory.  He  earned  his  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a week,  with  a good  chance  to  earn 
more.  I do  not  think  they  were  impru- 
dent at  all. 

But  while  they  were  on  their  wedding 
journey  a panic  began.  Max  always  re- 
membered afterward  that  he  read  of  the 
first  gust  of  misfortune  in  a Tribune 
which  he  bought  in  the  train  as  they  came 
from  Niagara.  That  was  the  first  gust, 
but  by  no  means  the  last.  The  last  ? I 
should  think  not.  Gusts,  blasts,  hurri- 
canes, and  typhoons  came.  Half  the  busi- 
ness establishments  of  the  country  went 
to  the  bottom  of  the  oceans  they  were 
cruising  on,  and  among  the  rest  poor 
Max’s  own  piano-forte  factory.  Nay,  it 
seemed  to  Max  that  every  other  piano  fac- 
tory he  ever  heard  of  had  gone  under,  or 
was  likely  to. 

So  that  when  the  little  Elaine  was  born, 
and  they  wanted  to  leave  the  boarding- 
house, which  they  hated,  Max  was  out  of 
work,  and  they  were  as  economical  as 
they  could  be.  Still  they  determined  that 
they  would  hire  rooms  somewhere,  and 
keep  house.  Bertha  knew  she  could  man- 
age better  than  that  odious  Mrs.  Odonto, 
who  polished  their  teeth  so  with  her  hor- 
rid steaks.  And  it  ended  in  their  hiring 
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— dog-cheap,  because  times  were  so  bad — 
this  tumble-down  old  house  on  the  corner 
of  Madison  Avenue  and  Sprigg  Court, 
which,  as  you  know,  had  a paint-shop  in 
the  garden. 

“The  trqth  is,”  said  the  agent,  “that 
the  Cosmopolitan  Railway  Company, 
when  they  began,  hired  the  bam  and  fit- 
ted it  up  for  a paint-shop.  They  would 
leave  their  cars  there  to  dry.  But  that 
was  long  ago.  And  no  one  has  wanted 
to  hire  these  premises  till  now.  You 
don’t  happen  to  know  a painter  you  could 
underlet  the  shop  to  ?” 

No.  Max  knew  no  such  painter.  But 
he  figured  to  himself  better  times,  when 
they  would  fit  up  the  paint-shop  as  a sort 
of  summer  music-room.  And  it  was  plea- 
sant to  know  that  they  had  something  to 
let,  if  only  any  one  wanted  to  hire. 

All  the  same,  as  he  said  to  me  when  he 
began  his  confession,  all  his  guilt,  if  it 
were  guilt,  all  the  crime,  where  there 
was  crime,  was  * ‘ along  of  the  paint-shop,” 
as  the  reader,  if  he  be  patient,  shall  see. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  WOMAN  BEGAN  IT. 

“Did  you  ever  notice,” said  Bertha,  at 
tea  one  night,  “ that  the  rails  Still  run  into 
the  paint-shop,  just  as  when  the  railway 
people  painted  their  cars  there  ?” 

“Why,  of  course  I have,”  said  Max, 
surprised.  “They  took  up  the  frog  in 
the  avenue,  but  the  old  rails  were  not 
worth  taking.” 

“I  suppose  so,”  said  Bertha,  meekly. 
“I  have  been  thinking,”  she  said — “I 
have  been  wondering  whether — don’t  you 
think  we  might — just  while  business  is  so 
dull,  you  know — have  a car  of  our  own  ?” 

“Have  a car  of  our  own !”  screamed 
Max,  dropping  knife  and  fork  this  time. 
“ What  do  we  want  of  a car  ?” 

“We  don’t  want  it,”  said  Bertha,  “of 
course,  unless  other  people  want  it.”  But 
then  she  went  on  to  explain  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  hai*d  were  the  times,  she  observed 
that  the  street  cars  were  always  full.  Peo- 
ple had  to  stand  in  them  at  night  coming 
out  from  the  theatre,  although  that  did 
not  seem  right  or  fair.  Bertha  had  mea- 
sured the  paint-shop,  and  had  found  that 
there  was  room  enough  in  it  not  only  for 
a car,  but  for  two  horses.  The  old  loft  of 
its  early  days,  when  it  served  for  a stable, 


was  left  as  it  was  made,  big  enough  for  a 
ton  or  two  of  hay.  It  had  occurred  to 
Bertha  that,  as  Max  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  he  might  buy  two  horses  and  a street 
car,  and  earn  a penny  or  two  for  Elaine’s 
milk  and  oatmeal  by  running  an  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cosmopolitan  Company. 

Max  loved  Bertha,  and  he  greatly  re- 
spected her  judgment.  But  he  was  hu- 
man, and  therefore  he  pooh-poohed  her 
plan  as  absurd— really  because  it  was  hers. 
All  the  same,  after  supper  he  went  out 
and  looked  at  the  paint-shop.  And  the 
next  morning  he  climbed  into  the  loft  and 
measured  it.  Poor  Max,  he  had  little 
enough  else  to  do.  He  sawed  and  split 
all  the  wood.  He  made  the  fire.  He 
would  fain  have  cooked  the  dinner  and 
set  the  table,  but  Bertha  would  not  let 
him.  He  had  nothing  else  to  do.  Not  a 
piano-forte  hammer  was  there  to  cover  be- 
tween the  Penobscot  and  the  Pacific,  and 
the  panic  seemed  more  frightened  and 
more  frightful  than  ever.  So  Max  did 
not  waste  any  valuable  time,  though  he 
did  spend  an  hour  in  the  old  hay-loft. 

And  ^it  dinner  it  was  he  who  took  up 
the  subject.  “Who  did  you  suppose 
would  drive  the  horse-car,  Bertha  ?” 

“Why,  I had  thought  you  would.  I 
knew  you  were  on  their  list  for  a driver’s 
place  at  the  Cosmopolitan  office.  And  I 
thought,  if  you  had  your  own  car,  you 
could  be  your  own  driver.” 

“ And  who  was  to  be  conductor  ?” 

Then  Bertha  shut  the  window,  for  fear 
the  little  birds  should  hear.  And  she 
said  that  it  had  made  so  much  fun  at 
Christmas,  when  she  dressed  up  in  Floyd’s 
Ulster,  and  that  even  Max’s  father  had 
not  known  her;  that  she  had  been  think- 
ing that  if  they  only  made  evening  trips, 
when  it  was  dark,  if  Max  always  drove, 
she  should  not  be  afraid  to  be  conductor 
herself. 

Oh,  how  Max  screamed ! He  laughed, 
and  he  laughed,  as  if  he  had  never  laugh- 
ed before.  Then  he  stopped  for  a minute 
for  breath,  and  then  ho  laughed  again. 
At  first  Bertha  laughed,  and  then  she  was 
frightened,  and  then  she  was  provoked. 

“ Why  should  I not  be  conductor  ? If 
you  laugh  any  more,  I shall  offer  myself 
to  the  company  to-morrow,  and  I will 
wear  a crimson  satin  frock,  and  a hat 
with  an  ostrich  feather.  Then  we  will 
see  which  car  is  the  fullest.  Can  not  I 
hand  a gentleman  in  quite  as  well  os  this 
assiduous  squinting  man  who  hands  me 
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in  ? Can’t  I make  change  as  fast  as  that 
man  who  gave  you  a fifteen-cent  bill  for 
a quarter  ? I will  not  be  laughed  at, 
though  I am  a woman.” 

So  Max  stopped  laughing  for  a minute. 
But  he  had  laughed  so  much  that  they 
discussed  no  more  details  that  day.  Any 
allusion  to  fares,  or  platforms,  or  the  rail, 
was  enough  to  make  his  face  redden,  and 
to  compel  him  to  crowd  his  handkerchief 
into  his  mouth.  And  Bertha  would  not 
encourage  him  by  laughing  when  he  did. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A LODGMENT  MADE. 

All  the  same,  a lodgment  had  been 
made.  The  idea  had  been  suggested  to 
Max,  and  the  little  seed  Bertha  had  plant- 
ed did  not  die.  Poor  fellow ! his  name 
was  on  the  lists  of  all  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  so  were  the  names  of  five 
thousand  other  fellows  out  of  work.  His 
name  was  also  on  the  postmaster’s  list  of 
applicants  for  the  next  vacancy  among 
clerks  or  carriers.  The  postmaster  was 
amazingly  civil ; asked  Max  to  write  the 
name  himself,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
mistake.  So  Max  observed  that  his  name 
came  at  the  bottom  of  the  seventh  long 
column  of  K’s,  there  being  so  many  men 
whose  name  began  with  K who  needed 
employment.  He  calculated  roughly, 
from  the  size  of  the  book,  that  about  sev- 
en thousand  men  had  applied  Ijpfore  him. 
Then  he  went  to  the  Mayor  to  see  if  he 
could  not  be  a policeman,  or  a messenger 
at  the  City  Hall.  He  had  first-rate  intro- 
ductions. The  Mayor’s  clerk  was  very 
civil,  but  he  said  that  they  had  about 
eight  thousand  people  waiting  there.  So 
Max’s  chances  of  serving  the  public  seem- 
ed but  poor. 

And  thus  it  was  that  he  haunted  the 
paint-shop  more  and  more.  At  first  he 
had  no  thought,  of  course,  of  anything 
so  absurd  as  Bertha’s  plan ; still,  all  the 
same,  it  would  do  no  harm  to  think  it 
over,  and  the  thinking  part  he  did,  and 
he  did  it  carefully  and  well.  He  went 
through  all  the  experiences  of  driver  and 
of  conductor  in  his  imagination.  He 
made  it  his  duty  to  ride  on  the  front  plat- 
form always  as  he  went  to  town  or  re- 
turned, that  he  might  catch  the  trick  of 
the  brakes,  and  be  sure  of  the  grades. 
Nay,  he  learned  the  price  of  cars,  and 


found  from  what  factories  the  Cosmopol- 
itan was  supplied. 

When  a man  thus  plans  out  a course 
of  life,  though  he  thinks  he  does  it  only 
for  fun,  it  becomes  all  the  more  easy  to 
step  into  it.  If  he  has  learned  the  part, 
he  is  much  more  likely  to  play  it  than  he 
would  be  if  he  had  it  still  to  learn.  And 
as  times  grew  harder  and  harder,  when 
at  last  Max  had  to  make  a second  hole  in 
his  bank  deposit,  and  a pretty  large  one 
too,  tired  with  enforced  idleness,  as  he 
had  never  been  by  cheerful  work,  Max 
took  one  of  those  steps  which  can  not  be 
retraced.  He  wrote,  what  he  used  to  call 
afterward,  “the  fatal  letter”  on  which  all 
this  story  hangs. 

But  this  was  not  till  he  had  had  a care- 
ful and  loving  talk  with  Bertha.  He 
loved  her  more  than  ever,  and  he  valued 
her  more  than  ever,  after  this  year  and  a 
half  of  married  life.  And  Bertha  could 
have  said  the  like  of  Max.  There  was 
nothing  she  would  not  do  for  him,  and 
she  knew  that  there  was  nothing  he  would 
not  do  for  her. 

Max  told  her  at  last  that  he  felt  discour- 
aged. Everybody  said,  “Go  West ;”  but 
what  could  he  do  at  the  West  ? He  did 
not  know  how  to  plough,  and  she  did  not 
know  how  to  make  cheese.  No.  He  said 
he  had  laughed  at  her  plan  of  the  street 
car  at  first,  but  he  believed  there  was 
“money  in  it.”  They  would  have  to 
spend  most  of  their  little  capital  in  the 
outfit.  A span  of  horses  and  a car  could 
not  be  had  for  nothing.  But  once  bought, 
they  were  property.  He  did  not  think 
they  had  better  try  to  run  all  day.  That 
would  tire  Bertha,  and  the  horses  could 
not  stand  it.  But  if  she  were  serious,  he 
would  try.  He  would  write  to  Newcas- 
tle, to  a firm  of  builders  whom  the  Cos- 
mopolitan had  sometimes  employed.  He 
would  look  out  for  a span  of  horses  and 
proper  harness.  If  she  would  have  her 
dress  ready,  they  could  at  least  try,  when 
the  car  arrived.  If  she  did  not  like  it, 
he  would  make  some  appeal  to  the  build- 
ers to  take  the  car  off  his  hands.  But,  in 
short,  he  said,  if  she  did  not  really,  in  her 
heart,  favour  the  plan,  he  would  never 
speak  of  it  nor  think  of  it  again. 

He  was  serious  enough  now.  There 
was  no  laughing  nor  treating  poor  Ber- 
tha’s plan  as  a joke.  And  she  replied  as 
seriously.  They  had  always  wished,  she 
said,  that  his  work  was  what  she  could 
help  in.  Here  seemed  to  be  a way  to  earn 
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money,  and,  for  that  matter,  to  serve  man- 
kind too,  where  they  could  work  together. 
True,  the  custom  had  been  to  carry  on  this 
business  by  large  companies.  But  she 
saw  no  reason  why  a man  and  his  wife 
should  not  carry  it  on  as  well  as  forty 
thousand  share-holders.  If  it  took  her 
away  from  the  baby,  it  would  be  different. 
But  if  they  only  went  out  evenings,  after 
the  little  girl  had  gone  to  sleep,  why,  she 
always  slept  soundly  till  her  father  and 
mother  came  to  bed,  and  Bertha  would 
feel  quite  brave  about  leaving  her. 

So,  as  I said,  the  lodgment  was  made. 
After  this  serious  talk  Max  wrote  the  fa- 
tal letter  to  the  car-builders. 

It  was  in  these  words ; 

“351  Madison  Avenue,  April  1,  1875. 

“Dear  Sir, — Can  you  furnish  one 
more  car,  same  pattern  and  style  as  the 
last  furnished  for  the  Cosmopolitan  Com- 
pany ? The  sooner  the  better.  You  will 
be  expected  to  deliver  on  the  Delaware 
Bay  Line  of  steamers  for  this  port,  and 
forward  invoice  to  this  address. 

“Respectfully  yours, 

“Max  Keesler.” 

To  which  came  an  answer  that  fortu- 
nately they  had  on  hand  such  a car  as  he 
described,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  last  coat 
of  paint  and  lettering  could  be  put  on,  it 
should  be  shipped.  Max  wrote  by  return 
mail  to  order  the  words  “Madison  Ave- 
nue Line”  painted  on  each  side,  to  direct 
that  the  color  should  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Madison  Avenue  Line,  and  he  in- 
closed a banker’s  draft  for  the  amount. 
Never  had  the  Newcastle  builders  been 
better  pleased  with  the  promptness  of  the 
pay. 

And  everything  happened,  as  Max  told 
me  afterward,  to  favor  his  plans.  The 
Richard  Penn  steamer  chose  to  arrive 
just  before  seven  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 
Max  was  waiting  at  the  pier  with  his  span 
of  horses.  The  car  could  be  seen  promi- 
nent in  the  deck  cargo.  The  clerks  and 
agents  were  only  too  glad  to  be  rid  of  her 
at  once.  Quarter  of  an  hour  did  not  pass 
before  some  sturdy  Irishmen  had  run  her 
upon  the  branch  rails  which  went  down 
the  pier.  The  horses  behaved  better  than 
he  dared  expect.  When  he  brought  his 
new  treasure  in  triumph  into  the  paint- 
shop,  and  found  Bertha,  eager  with  ex- 
citement, waiting  for  him  there,  he  told 
her  that  he  had  rejected,  he  believed,  a 


hundred  passengers  by  screaming,  “Next 
car — next  car!”  as  he  had  driven  up 
through  the  city  into  the  more  sequestered 
avenue. 

It  was  too  late  to  go  back,  had  they 
doubted. 

But  they  did  not  doubt. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

AN  EXPERIMENT. 

Bertha  heard  with  delight,  listened  ea- 
gerly, and  sympathized  heartily.  When 
Max  had  told  his  tale,  he  went  round  to 
his  handsome  span  of  horses  to  take  off 
their  collars  and  headstalls. 

“Stop  a minute,  Max,”  said  Bertha, 
who  held  his  lantern;  “stop  a minute — 
if  you  are  not  too  tired.  We  shall  do 
nothing  else  to  night.  Suppose  we  just 
try  one  trip — just  for  fun.” 

“ But  you  are  not  ready.” 

“I?  I will  be  ready  as  soon  as  you 
are.  See;”  and  she  vanished  into  the 
harness-room.  Max  hardly  believed  her; 
but  he  did  unfasten  his  horses — a little 
clumsily — led  them  round  to  the  other 
end  of  the  car,  and  hooked  on  the  heavy 
cross-bar;  ran  open  the  sliding-door  of 
the  shop,  and  looked  out  upon  the  stars; 
went  to  the  back  platform  and  loosened 
the  brake  there;  and  then,  as  he  stepped 
down,  he  met  a spruce,  wide-awake  young 
fellow,  who  said,  “Hurry  up,  driver; 
time’s  upj  can’t  wait  all  night  here.” 

4 4 Bertha ! my  child !”  cried  Max ; 4 4 your 
own  mother  would  not  know  you.” 

“As  to  that,  we’ll  see,”  said  the  young 
man.  “All  aboard!”  and  she  struck  the 
bell  above  her  head  with  the  most  know- 
ing air. 

The  trouble  was,  as  Max  said  after- 
ward, to  run  the  wheels  into  the  street 
rails  when  no  one  was  passing.  But  he 
had,  with  a good  deal  of  care,  wedged  in 
some  bits  of  iron,  which  made  an  inclined 
plane  on  the  outside  of  the  outer  rail,  and 
as  the  car  was  always  light  when  he 
started,  the  horses  and  he  together  soon 
caught  the  knack.  A minute,  and  they 
were  free  of  the  road,  bowling  along  at 
the  regulation  pace  of  seven  miles  an 
hour.  For  their  trip  down  and  back 
they  were  quite  free  from  official  criti- 
cism. The  office  was  at  the  upper  end  of 
Madison  Avenue — a mile  or  more  above 
them. 
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And  never  did  young  lover  by  the  side 
of  his  mistress  drive  his  span  of  bays 
through  Central  Park  with  more  delight 
than  Max  drove  Bertha  in  that  glad  min- 
ute when  she  stood  on  the  platform  by 
his  side,  before  they  were  hailed  by  their 
first  passenger. 

Bertha  will  remember  that  old  woman 
to  her  dying  day — an  old  Irishwoman, 
who,  as  Bertha  believes,  kept  a boarding- 
house. She  had  with  her  an  immense 
basket,  redolent  of  cabbage,  and  of  who 
shall  say  what  else.  No  professional  con- 
ductor would  have  let  her  carry  that  hun- 
dred-weight of  freight  without  an  extra 
fare.  But  Bertha  was  so  frightened  as 
she  asked  for  one  fare  that  she  had  no 
thought  of  claiming  two.  Bertha  made 
a pretext  of  helping  the  woman  with  the 
basket,  knowing,  as  she  did  so,  that  it 
would  have  anchored  her  to  the  roadway 
had  she  been  left  alone  with  it.  When 
basket  and  owner  were  well  inside  the 
car,  Bertha  put  her  head  into  the  door- 
way, and  said,  as  gruffly  as  she  knew 
how,  “You  must  put  that  basket  with 
the  driver  if  you  expect  us  to  take  it.” 
The  poor  woman  was  used  to  being  bull- 
ied more  severely,  and  meekly  obeyed. 

Next  three  giggling  girls  with  two  ad- 
mirers, glorious  in  white  satin  neck-ties, 
all  on  their  way  to  the  Gayety,  all  talk- 
ing together  with  their  high-keyed  voices, 
and  each  of  the  three  determined  not  to 
be  the  one  neglected  in  the  attentions  of 
the  two.  Great  frolic,  laughter,  scream- 
ing on  the  high  key,  and  rushing  back  and 
forward  before  they  determined  whether 
they  would  sit  all  on  one  side,  or  three  on 
one  seat  and  two  on  the  other,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  which  girl  should  be  the  third. 
Riot  and  screaming  not  much  silenced  by 
the  entrance  of  three  old  gentlemen,  also 
in  white  neck- ties,  on  their  way  to  the 
Thursday  Club.  Two  paper-hangers,  late 
from  an  extra  job,  have  to  place  their 
pails  on  the  front  platform,  and  stand 
there  with  their  long  boards.  Next  comes 
a frightened  shop-girl  from  the  country. 
It  is  her  first  experiment  in  going  down  to 
the  city  at  night,  and  long  ago  she  wish- 
ed she  had  not  tried  it.  But  Bertha  hands 
her  in  so  pleasantly,  and  insists  on  mak- 
ing a seat  for  her  so  bravely,  that  the  poor 
pale  thing  looks  all  gratitude  as  she  cud- 
dles back  in  the  corner  and  makes  herself 
as  small  as  she  can. 

And  at  last  there  are  so  many  that  poor 
Bertha  must  force  herself  to  go  through 


the  car  and  take  up  the  fares.  Nor  is  it 
so  hard  as  it  seemed.  Some  give  uncon- 
sciously. Some  are  surprised,  and  dig 
out  the  money  from  deep  recesses,  as  if  it 
were  an  outrage  that  they  should  be  ex- 
pected to  pay.  One  old  gentleman  even 
demands  change  for  five  dollars.  But 
Bertha  is  all  ready  for  that.  She  is  more 
ready  for  the  hanl  exigencies  than  she  is 
for  the  easy  ones.  And  when  she  comes 
to  the  front  platform  she  taps  the  two  pa- 
per-hangers quite  bravely,  and  has  quite  a 
gruff  voice  as  she  bids  Max  to  be  sure  and 
stop  at  the  South  Kensington  crossing  be- 
fore they  come  to  the  gutter. 

By-and-by,  as  they  come  nearer  the  city 
proper,  the  car  and  platforms  fill  up. 
Bertha  pushes  through  on  her  second  and 
third  tour  of  collection,  and  at  last,  at  a 
stop,  runs  forward  to  her  husband.  “Be 
sure  you  stop  at  Highgate.  I shall  be 
inside.  But  all  these  theatre  people  leave 
there.”  This  aloud,  and  then  she  leaned 
down  to  whisper,  “There  are  three  men 
smoking  on  the  platform,  and  they  make 
me  sick.  What  can  I do  ?” 

“I  should  like  to  thrash  them,”  said 
Max,  in  a rage.  “But  you  must  bully 
them  yourself.  I’ll  stand  by  you,  and 
will  call  an  officer,  if  there  is  a row.” 

Bertha  gained  new  life,  worked  steadily 
back  through  the  crowded  passage,  open- 
ed the  door,  and  spoke: 

“Smoking  not  permitted,  gentlemen. 
Lady  faint  inside.” 

Without  a whisper  the  three  men  emp- 
tied their  pipes  and  pocketed  them,  and 
Bertha  had  won  her  first  great  victory. 
The  second  never  costs  so  much  as  the 
first,  nor  is  it  ever  so  remembered. 

“ Could  you  know — should  you  know — 
can  you  tell — about  when  we  come  to  97 
Van  Tromp  Street,  and  would  you  kind- 
ly stop  there  ?”  This  was  the  entreating 
request  of  the  poor  frightened  shop-girl. 

“ Certainly,  ma’am ; you  said  97  ?”  said 
Bertha,  as  grimly  as  before  to  the  board- 
ing-house keeper,  but  determined  that  that 
girl  should  go  right,  even  if  the  car  stopped 
an  hour. 

And  when  they  came  to  97,  Bertha  hand- 
ed her  down,  and  led  her  to  the  door,  and 
pealed  at  the  bell  as  if  she  had  been  a 
princess.  “Oh,  I thank  you  so,”  said  the 
poor  shrinking  girl.  “And  please  tell 
me  when  your  car  goes  back.  I will  be 
all  ready.” 

This,  as  Bertha  says  to  this  hour,  was 
the  greatest  compliment  of  her  life. 
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They  came  home  light,  for  it  was  in 
that  dead  hour  before  the  theatres  and 
concerts  are  pouring  out  their  thousands. 
Bertha  did  not  forget  97  Van  Tromp 
Street,  and  her  poor  little  ewe-lamb  was 
waiting  at  the  door  as  the  great  car 
stopped  itself,  uncalled.  As  they  ap- 
proached Sprigg  Court  there  was  but  one 
passenger  left — a poor  tired  newspaper 
man,  going  out  to  Station  11  to  see  who 
had  cut  his  throat  in  that  precinct,  or 
what  child  had  been  run  over. 

“Far  as  we  go,”  said  Bertha,  in  her 
gruffest  voice. 

And  the  poor  fellow,  who  was  asleep, 
tumbled  out,  not  knowing  where  he  was, 
and  unable,  of  course,  to  express  his  sur- 
prise. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REGULAR  WORK. 

When  they  were  once  home,  both  of 
them  were  too  much  excited  and  quite  too 
tired  to  think  of  a second  round  trip,  even 
to  catch  the  theatres.  Glad  enough  were 
they  to  shut  the  paint-shop.  Bertha  held 
the  lantern  while  Max  rubbed  down  the 
horses  and  put  them  up  for  the  night. 
Then  she  disappeared  in  the  harness-room, 
re-appeared  in  her  own  character  in  a 
time  incredibly  short,  and  ran  into  the 
house  at  once  to  see  how  the  baby  was. 

Babyl  Dear  little  chit,  she  had  not 
moved  a hand  since  her  mother  left  her. 
So,  with  a light  heart,  Bertha  joined  her 
husband  in  the  kitchen. 

They  counted  up  the  money,  and  sub- 
tracted what  Bertha  had  started  with. 
Happily  for  them,  the  Cosmopolitan  had 
not  then  introduced  the  bell-punch,  nor 
did  it  ever,  so  far  as  I know,  introduce  the 
bother  of  tickets.  Max  and  Bertha  fol- 
lowed in  all  regards  the  customs  of  the 
Cosmopolitan.  The  freight  down  town 
had  been  very  large,  the  freight  up  had 
been  light,  but  they  were  seven  dollars 
and  fifty-five  cents  richer  than  they  were 
three  hours  before. 

“ How  much  money  it  looks  like !”  said 
Bertha.  4 4 Even  with  that  old  man’s  five- 
dollar  bill,  it  makes  so  big  a pile.  I ilever 
saw  two  dollars  in  nickels  before.” 

44 1 hope  you  may  see  a great  many  be- 
fore you  are  done,  my  sweet,”  said  Max, 
cheerily. 

44  But  is  it  fairly  ours  ? Are  you  trou- 
bled about  that  ?” 


44 1 am  sure  we  have  worked  for  it,” 
said  Max,  laughing.  44 1 know  I never 
worked  so  hard  in  my  life,  and  I do  not 
believe  you  ever  did.” 

44  No:  if  that  were  all.” 

44  And  is  it  not  all?  The  car  is  bought 
with  your  money.  The  horses  and  their 
hay  were  bought  with  mine.” 

44  But  the  rails,”  persisted  Bertha,  a lit- 
tle unfairly,  as  she  had  planned  the 
whole. 

“The  rails,” said  Max,  coolly,  “belong 
to  the  public.  They  are  a part  of  the 
pavement  of  the  street,  as  has  been  deter- 
mined again  and  again.  If  I chose  to 
have  a coach  built  to  run  in  the  track,  no- 
body could  hinder  me.  This  is  my  hack- 
ney-coach, and  you  and  I are  friends  of 
the  people.” 

So  Bertha’s  conscience  was  appeased, 
and  they  went  happily  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  Max  came  home  in 
great  glee.  He  had  seen  Mr.  Federshall, 
his  old  foreman,  who  always  was  cordial 
and  sympathetic.  He  had  told  Mr.  Feder- 
shall where  he  lived ; that  he  had  an  old 
stable  on  the  premises,  and  that,  for  a lit- 
tle, he  was  keeping  a pair  of  horses  there; 
that  he  had  no  other  regular  employment. 
And  Mr.  Federshall,  of  his  own  accord,  had 
asked  him  to  keep  his  covered  buggy.  44 1 
have  had  to  sell  my  horses  long  ago,”  lie 
said,  laughing.  And  Max  was  to  store 
the  buggy,  and  take  his  pay  in  the  use  of 
it  for  nothing. 

So  they  might  go  to  ride  that  living 
morning  with  the  span,  take  the  baby, 
and  have  no  end  of  a “good  time.” 

A lovely  day,  and  a lovely  ride  they 
had  of  it.  The  baby  chirruped,  and  was 
delighted,  and  pretended  to  know  cows 
when  they  were  pointed  out  to  her.  As 
if,  in  fact,  the  poor  wretch  knew  a cow 
from  a smoke-stack.  All  the  same  they 
enjoyed  their  new  toy — and  freedom. 

With  this  bright  omen  “regular  work” 
began.  But  they  soon  found  that  as  4 1 reg- 
ular work”  meant  two  round  trips  every 
evening,  they  must  not  often  take  the 
horses  out  in  the  morning.  As  Max 
pointed  out  to  Bertha,  they  had  better 
hire  a horse  for  three  dollars  and  a half 
than  lose  one  round  trip.  So,  in  the  long- 
run,  they  only  treated  themselves  to  a 
drive  on  a birthday  or  other  anniversary. 

A good  deal  of  the  work  was  a mere 
dragging  grind,  as  is  true  of  most  work. 
Bertha  declared  that  it  came  by  streaks. 
Some  nights  the  passengers  were  all  crazy : 
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women  would  stop  the  car  when  they 
did  not  want  to  get  out;  people  vrould 
come  rushing  down  side  streets  to  come 
on  board,  who  found  they  wanted  to  be 
put  out  as  soon  os  they  had  entered;  a 
sweet-faced  little  woman  would  discover, 
after  she  was  well  in,  that  she  was  going 
into  town  when  she  should  be  going  out ; 
another  would  ipake  a great  row,  and  de- 
clare she  had  paid  a fare,  and  afterward 
find  that  she  had  it  in  her  glove.  And  all 
these  things  would  happen  on  the  same 
night.  On  another  night  everything 
would  be  serene,  and  the  people  as  regular 
as  if  they  were  checker-men  or  other  pup- 
pets. They  would  sit  vrhere  they  ought, 
stand  where  they  should,  enter  at  the 
right  place,  leave  where  they  meant  to; 
and  Bertha  would  have  as  little  need  to 
bother  herself  about  them  as  about  that 
dear  little  baby  who  was  sleeping  at  home 
so  sweetly. 

The  night  which  she  now  looks  back 
upon  with  most  terror,  perhaps,  was  the 
night  when  a director  of  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan came  on  board.  She  was  frightened 
almost  beyond  words  when  the  tidy  old 
gentleman  nodded  and  smiled  with  a pat- 
ronizing air.  Did  he  mean  to  insult  her? 
She  just  turned  to  the  passenger  opposite, 
and  then,  with  her  utmost  courage,  she 
turned  to  him,  and  said,  firmly,  “Fare, 
Sir.” 

‘ 4 Fare  ? Why,  my  man,  I am  a direct- 
or. I am  Mr.  Siebenhold.” 

Tbe  passengers  all  grinned,  as  if  to  say 
not  to  know  Mr.  Siebenhold  was  to  argue 
one’s  self  unknown.  Bertha  had  to  col- 
lect all  her  powers.  What  would  the 
stiff  eat  martinet  do  in  her  place?  She 
gulped  down  her  terror. 

“I  can't  help  that,  Sir.  If  you  are  a 
director,  you  have  a director's  pass,  I sup- 
pose?” 

Magnificent  instinct  of  a woman  1 For 
Bertha  had  never  heard  of  a director's 
pass,  nor  contemplated  the  exigency. 

44  Pass  ?”  said  the  great  man.  44  Well, 
yes — pass  ? I suppose  I have.”  And  from 
the  depths  of  an  inside  pocket  a gigantic 
pocket-book  appeared.  From  its  depths, 
with  just  the  least  unnecessary  display 
of  greenbacks,  a printed  envelope  appear- 
ed. From  its  depths  a pink  ticket,  large 
and  clean,  appeared.  4 4 How  will  that 
do,  my  man  ?” 

For  all  Bertha  could  see,  the  pass  might 
have  been  in  Sanskrit.  Her  eyes,  in- 
deed, were  beginning  to  brim  over.  But 


she  walked  to  the  light,  looked  at  the 
pass,  said  44  All  right”  as  she  gave  it  back, 
and  took  out  her  own  note-book  to  enter 
the  free  passenger. 

44  You've  not  been  long  on  the  line  ?” 
said  the  old  gentleman,  fussily. 

“Not  very  long,  Sir.” 

“Well,  my  lad’— more  fussily — 44  you 
have  done  perfectly  right — perfectly.  I 
hope  all  the  conductors  are  as  careful.  I 
shall  name  you  to  Mr.  Beal.  What  is 
your  number  ?” 

Bertha  pointed  to  her  jaunty  cap,  and 
said  44  5 37”  at  the  same  moment.  The  old 
gentleman  took  down  the  number,  and 
did  not  forget  his  promise. 

The  next  day  he  talked  to  the  superin- 
tendent an  hour,  to  that  worthy’s  great 
disgust.  When  Mr.  Siebenhold  left  the 
office  at  last,  the  superintendent  said  to 
the  cashier,  44  The  old  fool  wanted  4 to  rec- 
ommend No.  537.’  I did  not  tell  him  that 
we  only  have  three  hundred  and  thirty 
men.” 

So  Bertha  passed  her  worst  trial,  as  she 
thought  it  then.  But  a harder  test  was  in 
store. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

YOUR  UNCLE. 

The  baby  was  growing  to  be  no  baby. 
She  was  big  enough  to  Tun  about  the 
floor;  and  if  they  had  a boiled  chicken  for 
dinner,  the  little  girl  sucked  and  even 
gnawed  at  the  bones.  The  autumn  had 
gone,  and  Bertha  had  a long  winter  Ulster 
to  do  her  cold  work  in,  and  Max  a longer 
and  a heavier  one  for  his.  Still,  neither 
of  them  flinched.  Max  did  not  like  his 
work  as  well  as  he  liked  covering  pianos 
forte  hammers,  but  he  liked  it  better  than 
nothing.  And  Bertha  liked  to  be  out  of 
debt,  and  to  see  Max  happy.  So  never 
did  she  ask  him  to  drop  a trip,  and  never 
did  he  ask  her. 

It  was  a light  trip  one  evening,  for  the 
weather  was  disagreeable,  and  unless  the 
theatre  filled  them  up,  it  would  be  a very 
poor  evening's  work.  As  they  went  out 
of  town  nearly  empty,  Bertha  came  rush- 
ing out  upon  the  front  platform  to  Max, 
and  said  to  him,  in  terror,  44  Your  uncle 
and  aunt  are  on  board !” 

“What  ?” 

44  Your  uncle  Stephen,  from  New  Brit- 
ain, and  your  aunt,  and  they  have  two  of 
your  old-fashioned  German  carpet-bags, 
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and  two  baskets,  and  a bird-cage.  They 
are  coining  to  make  us  a visit.  He  asked 
me  very  carefully  to  leave  them  at  the 
comer  of  Sprigg  Court.” 

“Make  us  a visit!”  cried  Max,  aghast; 
“how  can  we  run  the  car  ?” 

“ I don’t  know  that,”  said  Bertha.  “ I 
should  like  to  know  first  how  they  are  to 
get  into  the  house.” 

“That,  indeed,”  said  Max;  and,  after  a 
pause:  “You  must  manage  it  somehow.” 

This  is  what  men  always  say  to  their 
wives  when  the  puzzle  is  beyond  their  own 
solution.  And  Bertha  managed  it.  For- 
tunately for  her,  the  night  was  dark. 
The  old  uncle  and  aunt  were  quite  out  of 
their  latitude,  and  they  didn’t  know  their 
longitude.  They  were  a good  deal  dazed 
by  the  unusual  experience  of  travel. 
They  were  very  obedient  when  Bertha 
stopped  the  car  a full  square  before  she 
came  to  her  own  house,  and  said : 

“You  had  better  get  out  here.  I will 
take  your  baskets  and  the  cage.”  This 
she  did,  and  deposited  all  three  of  the  bi- 
peds on  the  sidewalk.  She  bade  them 
“ good-evening”  even,  and,  when  the  old 
gentleman  had  at  last  put  his  somewhat 
cumbrous  question,  “Could  you  kindly 
tell  us  on  which  comer  Mr.  Max  Keesler 
lives  ?”  the  car  was  gone  in  the  darkness. 

Short  work  that  night  as  Bertha  doffed 
her  Ulster  and  assumed  her  home  cos- 
tume. For  Max,  he  only  tethered  the 
horses,  and  then  ran  into  the  house,  light- 
ed it,  and  waited.  Bertha  joined  him, 
however,  before  his  uncle  appeared.  And 
leaving  her  in  her  own  parlor,  the  guilty 
Max  put  on  his  hat,  walked  down  the 
avenue,  and  met  his  dazed  relatives,  so 
that  he  could  help  them  and  the  canary- 
bird  and  the  baskets  to  his  own  door. 

4 4 Come,  Bertha,  come !”  he  cried ; 4 4 here 
is  Uncle  Stephen  and  my  aunt!” 

“Where  did  you  drop  from,  dear 
aunt  ?”  and  the  dear  old  lady  explained 
how  they  had  rung  at  the  wrong  door, 
how  long  the  servant  was  in  coming,  and 
then  how  badly  the  servant  understood 
their  English. 

44  But  how  came  you  there  at  all  ?”  per- 
sisted Bertha. 

44  Oh,  the  conductor  left  us  at  the  wrong 
street.” 

“At  the  wrong  street!”  cried  Bertha; 
“these  conductors  are  so  careless!  But 
this  man  must  have  done  it  on  purpose. 
What  looking  man  was  he  ?” 

“My  dear  child,” said  her  aunt,  speak- 


ing in  German,  “you  must  not  blame 
him ; he  was  very  ybung  and  very  kind ; 
perhaps  he  was  a new  man,  and  did  not 
know.  He  was  very  kind,  and  carried 
the  bird  himself  to  the  sidewalk.” 

After  this,  mischievous  Mistress  Bertha 
did  not  dare  say  a word. 

But  there  was  no  second  trip  that  even- 
ing. 

Nor  the  next  evening.  Nor  the  next. 
Nor  the  next.  Nor  for  many  evenings 
more. 

Max  and  Bertha  took  Uncle  Stephen 
and  their  aunt  to  the  little  German  play 
of  the  Tumverein ; they  took  them  to  the 
German  opera,  which,  by  good  luck,  came 
to  town,  but  they  did  not  go  in  Max’s  car. 
Max  took  his  aunt  to  ride  one  day,  and 
another  day  he  took  Uncle  Stephen,  but 
not  in  his  own  car.  The  horses  were  eat- 
ing their  heads  off,  as  he  confessed  to 
Bertha,  but  not  a wisp  of  hay  nor  a grain 
of  oats  could  he  or  she  earn  for  them. 
One  is  glad  to  have  his  aunt  and  uncle 
come  and  see  him.  But  how  shall  the 
pot  boil  if  aunt  and  uncle  cut  off  the 
channel  through  which  the  water  flows 
to  the  pot,  nay,  block  the  wheels  of  the 
dray  which  brings  the  coal  to  the  fire  ? 

At  last  one  fatal  day  Uncle  Stephen, 
as  he  smoked  his  pipe,  came  out,  as  he 
was  fond  of  doing,  to  the  paint-shop  to 
see  Max  rub  down  his  horses.  Nay,  the 
old  man  walked  out  into  the  garden, 
threw  out  the  lighted  Tabak  which  he 
loved  so  well,  threw  off  his  coat,  and  with 
a wisp  of  straw  rubbed  down  one  horse 
himself. 

“I  show  you  how,”  he  said.  “The 
poor  brute — you  do  not  half  groom  him.” 
This  in  German. 

“Ah  me!”  Max  replied.  “We  must 
groom  them  well.  The  proverb  says, 
4 When  the  horse  is  to  be  sold,  his  skin 
must  shine.’  ” 

44  Must  he  be  sold,  then,  my  boy  ?” 

“Ah  me!  yes,  he  must  be  sold.  He 
eats  off  his  head.  As  the  proverb  says, 
4 If  the  man  is  hungry,  the  beast  goes  to 
the  fair.’” 

“Mein  Gott!”  said  the  old  man,  not  ir- 
reverently ; 44  it  is  indeed  hard  times.” 

44  Hard  times,”  said  Max,  “ or  I would 
not  sell  my  bays.  But  the  proverb  says, 
4 It  is  better  to  go  afoot  fat  than  to  be 
starved  and  ride.’  ” 

44  And  what  do  these  people  pay  you 
for  storing  this  car  here,  my  son  ?” 
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“Pay  me?  They  pay  not  a pfennig. 
But  the  proverb  says,  ‘Better  fill  your 
house  with  cats  than  leave  it  empty.’  ” 

“Mein  Gott ! 'they  should  pay  some 
rent,”  said  the  old  man.  “I  see  by  the 
rail  they  use  it  sometimes.” 

And  Max  said  nothing. 

The  next  day  the  old  man  returned  to 
the  charge. 

“ My  son  Max,”  he  said,  “do  this  com- 
pany keep  their  car  here,  and  pay  noth- 
ing ?” 

“ They  pay  nothing,” said  Max.  “The 
proverb  says,  ‘The  rich  miller  did  not 
know  that  the  mill-boy  was  hungry.’  ” 

“My  son  Max,  let  us  take  out  the  car 
at  night,  and  let  us  drive  down  town  and 
back,  and  we  will  get  some  rent  from 
them.” 

Guilty  Max  I He  started  as  if  he  were 
shot. 

“ Max,  my  son,  do  you  drive  the  horses, 
and  I will  be  the  boy  behind — what  you 
call  conductor.” 

Guilty  Max!  His  face  was  fire.  He 
bent  down  and  concealed  himself  behind 
the  horse  he  was  rubbing. 

“ What  do  you  say,  my  son  ? Shall  I 
not  make  as  good  conductor  as  my  little 
Bertha  ?” 

Then  guilty  Max  knew  that  his  uncle 
knew  all.  But  indeed  the  old  man  had 
not  suspected  at  the  first.  Only  there  had 
seemed  to  him  something  natural,  which 
he  could  not  understand,  in  the  face  of 
the  handsome  young  conductor.  But,  as 
chance  had  ordered — good  luck,  bad  luck, 
let  the  reader  say — early  the  next  morning, 
as  he  smoked  his  pipe  before  breakfast,  he 
had  walked  into  the  paint-shop.  Then  he 
had  stepped  into  the  car.  On  the  floor  of 
the  car  he  had  found  his  wife’s  handker- 
chief, the  loss  of  which  she  had  deplored, 
and  evident  traces  of  bird-seed  from  the 
cage.  The  old  man  was  slow,  but  he  was 
sure.  And  a few  days  of  rapt  meditation 
on  these  observations  had  brought  him 
out  on  a result  not  far  from  true. 

“ My  son,”  he  said,  after  Max  had  made 
confession,  “if  the  business  is  all  right, 
as  you  say,  why  do  we  not  follow  it  in  the 
daytime  ?” 

Max  said  that  he  did  not  like  to  expose 
Bertha  to  observation  in  the  daytime. 

“But,  my  son,  why  do  you  not  expose 
me  to  observation  in  the  daytime  ? If  it 
is  all  right,  I will  go  down  town  with  you. 
I will  go  now.” 

Then  Max  said  that  though  it  was  all 


right  according  to  the  higher  law,  the  lo- 
cal law  had  not  yet  been  interpreted  on 
this  subject,  and  he  waslifraid  the  police 
would  stop  them. 

“ Ah,  well,  I understand,”  said  the  old 
man.  “Let  them  stop  us;  let  us  have 
one  grand  lawsuit,  and  let  us  settle  it  for- 
ever.” 

Then  Max  explained,  further,  that  he 
had  no  money  for  a lawsuit,  and  that  be- 
fore the  suit  was  settled  he  should  be  pen- 
niless. 

“Ah,  well,” said  Uncle  Stephen,  “and 
I — who  have  money  enough — I never  yet 
spent  a kreutzer  at  law,  and,  God  willing, 
I never  will.  But,  my  son,  let  me  tell 
you.  What  we  do,  let  us  do  in  the  light. 
At  night  let  us  play,  let  us  go  to  the  thea- 
tre, let  us  dance,  let  us  sing.  If  this  busi- 
ness is  good  business,  let  us  do  it  by  day- 
light. Come  with  me.  Let  us  see  your 
bureau  man — what  you  call  him — Ober- 
meister,  surintendant.  Come.”  And  he 
haled  guilty  Max  with  him  in  a rival’s 
car  to  the  down-town  office  of  Mr.  Beal, 
the  superintendent. 

And  then  the  End  came. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  END. 

Max  and  his  uncle  entered  the  office,  and 
were  ushered  into  Mr.  Beal’s  private  room. 

“Be  seated,  gentlemen — one  moment;” 
and  in  a moment  the  tired  man  of  affairs 
turned  with  that  uninterested  bow,  as  if 
he  knew  they  had  nothing  of  any  import 
to  say. 

But  when  Max,  man  fashion,  held  up 
his  head  and  entered  squarely  on  his  sto- 
ry, Mr.  Beal  colored  and  was  all  atten- 
tion. A minute  more,  and  Mr.  Beal  rose 
and  closed  the  door,  that  he  might  be  sure 
they  were  not  heard.  Indeed,  he  listened 
eagerly,  and  yet  as  if  he  did  not  wish  Max 
to  be  proved  in  the  wrong. 

“In  short,”  said  Max,  at  the  end,  “if 
what  I have  done  is  wrong,  I have  come 
to  say  that  I do  not  want  any  fight  with 
the  company,  and  I should  be  glad  to 
make  amends.” 

Strange  to  say,  the  man  of  affairs  hard- 
ly seemed  to  heed  him.  Mr.  Beal  was  al- 
ready in  a brown-study. 

“Oh  yes,  certainly.  I am  sure  I am 
much  obliged.  I beg  your  pardon . Have 
you  said  all  you  wished  to  say  ?” 
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“Nothing  more,”  said  Max,  half  of- 
fended. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Mr.  Beal 
again. 

“I  came  to  beg  yours,”  said  Max,  just 
rising  to  the  drollery  of  the  position. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Mr.  Beal 
once  more,  “but — I have  been  afraid — of 
this  thing  ever  since  I was  on  the  line. 
You  say  you  do  not  want  to  fight  with 
the  company.  Quite  right,  young  man, 
quite  right;  the  company  is  friends  with 
all  the  world,  and  wants  no  fighting.” 

But  after  this  pacific  beginning  Mr. 
Beal  went  on  to  say  that  he  was  well 
aware,  and  that  the  directors  were  aware, 
that  any  man  had  a right  to  use  their  rails 
if  he  did  not  interfere  with  the  public  con- 
venience. He  did  not  say,  but  Max  was 
quick  enough  to  see,  that  the  fact  that  he 
and  Bertha  had  used  the  rails  for  so  long 
a time,  and  the  company  never  knew  it, 
was  itself  evidence  that  the  public  had 
suffered  no  inconvenience. 

In  an  instant  Max  saw,  and  his  uncle 
saw,  that  Mr.  Beal  was  much  more  anx- 
ious to  keep  this  fact  from  the  public  than 
he  was  to  apprehend  any  offenders,  if  of- 
fenders they  had  been. 

“ Mr.  Keesler,  the  press  would  make  no 
end  of  fun  of  us  if  this  thing  was  known.” 

This  after  a pause. 

“Suppose,  Mr.  Keesler,  you  turn  your 
stock  over  to  us,  at  a fair  valuation,  and  I 
give  you  the  first  berth  I have  as  a driver  ? 
I am  afraid  I can  not  engage  your  con- 
ductor.” 

This  with  a sick  smile.  Max  was  amazed. 
He  came  to  be  scolded.  It  seemed  he  was 
expected  to  offer  terms. 

“Frankly,  Mr.  Keesler,  we  had  rather 
not  have  much  public  discussion  as  to  the 
rights  of  individuals  to  put  their  cars  on 
our  rails.  You  seem  to  be  tired  of  the 
business.  What  do  you  say  ?” 

Max  made  a very  short  answer. 

The  truth  was,  he  was  sick  to  death  of 
the  business.  In  very  little  time  he  had 
named  his  price  for  the  car,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  named  Mr.  Beal  had  agreed. 

‘ ‘ But  how  shall  I take  possession  ?”  said 
Mr.  Beal.  “ If  I send  one  of  my  men  for 
it,  the  story  will  be  in  the  Herald  within 
three  days.” 

“Trust  me  for  that,” said  Max.  “Till 
you  have  your  car  you  need  not  send  your 
check.” 

The  Cosmopolitan  cars  do  not  run  after 


midnight.  At  one  the  next  morning  Max 
drew  out  the  fatal  truck  upon  the  avenue, 
down  to  the  top  of  the  steep  grade  at  De 
Kalb  Street,  braked  up,  and  then  took  off 
his  horses.  Then,  with  the  exquisite  re- 
lief with  which  a soldier  after  his  enlist- 
ment leaves  his  barracks,  Max  loosened 
the  brake,  jumped  from  the  platform,  and 
saw  the  car  run  from  him  into  the  night. 

The  first  morning  driver  on  the  Cosmo- 
politan, in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  met 
an  empty  car  on  the  long  causeway  at 
Pitt’s  Dock.  He  coupled  it  to  his  own  car, 
reported  it,  and  was  told  to  take  it  to  the 
new  Herkimer  stables. 

And  Max  ? 

And  Bertha  ? 

Uncle  Stephen  and  the  good  Frau 
found  life  in  Sprigg  Court  too  comforta- 
ble to  want  to  move.  Little  Elaine  was 
such  a pet,  and  dear  Bertha  was  so  much 
like  her  mother. 

It  ended  when  they  took  the  rest  of  the 
house  up  stairs,  and  Uncle  Stephen  made 
Max  his  man  of  business  in  that  curious 
commerce  of  his  with  Natal  and  the  Mo- 
zambique Channel. 

Still  Max’s  conscience  sometimes  dis- 
turbs him.  In  one  of  such  moods  he 
comes  to  me  to  confess  and  receive  coun- 
sel. Absolution  I do  not  give. 

And  it  is  thus,  gentle  reader,  that  it 
happens  that  I tell  his  story  to  you. 


A SYMPOSIUM  OF  WOOD- 
ENGRAVERS. 

“ mHE  impartial  critic,”  g|ays  the  Lon- 
JL  don  Saturday  Review , “who  is 
asked  where  the  best  wood-cuts  are  pro- 
duced, has,  we  fear,  but  one  answer  pos- 
sible : neither  in  England,  Germany,  nor 

France,  but  in  America Look  at  the 

delicacy  of  the  American  engraving,  the 
number  of  different  tints  and  shades,  the 
microscopic  graining  of  the  ground,  the 
absolute  fidelity  of  the  print  to  the  origi- 
nal drawing,  the  subordination  of  the  en- 
graver’s mind  to  that  of  the  artist  whom 
he  perpetuates.  In  ordinary  English 
wood-cuts  the  artist’s  work  is  translated, 
not  perpetuated.  It  is  obliterated,  and  we 
must  put  up  with  a translation,  just  as 
some  ancient  Greek  authors  are  known 
only  by  the  Latin  versions  of  their  works. 
A child  can  recognize  the  heavy  hand  of 
the  [English]  engraver.  His  individual- 
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ity,  his  mannerism,  is  much  more  strong- 
ly marked  than  that  of  the  artist,  and  in 
the  result  we  have  a black-and-white  imi- 
tation of  a pen-and-ink  drawing,  absolute- 
ly devoid  of  gradation,  and  showing  every- 
where that  the  cutter  has  been  wrestling 
with  the  artist,  not  helping  him ; has  been 
shouting  him  down,  rather  than  allowing 
him  to  tell  his  own  tale.”  The  Saturday 
Review  has  never  been  charged  with  a 
bias  in  favor  of  American  art,  or  indeed 
of  anything  American.  Its  appreciation 
of  American  wood-engraving,  therefore, 
in  addition  to  being  intelligent  and  just, 
is  apparently  spontaneous  and  candid. 
The  best  of  our  wood-engravers  are  incon- 
testably the  best  in  the  world;  and  the 
Saturday  Review  has  mentioned  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  they  are  so,  namely, 
their  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  original 
pictures  which  they  are  cutting  in  the 
wood.  But  there  are  other  reasons  also, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  principal  one, 
will  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
present  symposium.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  limits  of  a magazine  article  make 
it  possible  to  give  a hearing  to  but  few  of 
the  distinguished  artists  who  have  brought 
about  the  interesting  and  most  creditable 
result  that  has  enlisted  the  recognition 
and  commendation  of  both  Europe  and 
America.  This  restriction  is  all  the  more 
unfortunate  because  so  many  of  them  are 
able  to  enlighten  the  public  otherwise 
than  with  their  facile  and  eloquent  grav- 
ers. It  should  be  added  that  the  pleasant- 
ly colloquial  tone  of  the  testimony  about 
to  be  adduced  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  reports  of 
conversations  with  the  several  speakers. 
These  reports  have  in  every  case  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  speakers  for  revision  and 
approval,  and  have  received  the  same. 

MR.  A.  V.  S.  ANTHONY. 

Given  the  work  of  the  artist,  the  en- 
graver's first  duty  is  to  reproduce  it  with- 
out any  change  whatever.  If  the  repro- 
duction is  worth  doing  at  all,  it  is  worth 
doing  well.  I think  that  Mr.  Linton  is 
the  best  engraver  that  ever  lived ; his  the- 
ories are  absolutely  sound  and  absolutely 
right.  The  best  result  is  obtained  by  the 
pure  graver  line;  yet  any  result  is  allow- 
able, if  faithful  to  the  original.  But  I go 
farther  than  Mr.  Linton  with  respect  to 
Mr.  Cole’s  engraving  of  Modjeska,  which 
is  one  of  the  nicest  pieces  of  work  that  I 
ever  saw.  As  for  Mr.  Cole’s  engraving 


of  Boyesen/I  liked  it  so  much  that  I was 
about  to  write  to  the  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine in  which  it  appeared,  and  tell  him 
so.  My  theories,  so  far  as  I have  any, 
are  for  the  simple  direct  line  rather  than 
for  the  involved  style.  Take  this  engrav- 
ing of  a drawing  by  Mr.  Appleton  Brown ; 
I don’t  know  any  method  that  would 
have  reproduced  the  picture  better.  The 
object  was  to  repeat  as  closely  as  possible, 
by  black  ink  and  white  paper,  the  artist’s 
design ; so  I drew  it  with  the  graver  as  I 
went  along.  I wanted  to  get  all  the  col- 
or, light,  and  atmosphere  I could,  and  I 
used  white  line.  Mr.  Linton’s  doctrine 
that  every  engraving  and  the  whole  of  it 
must  be  drawn  in  white  line  is  the  true 
doctrine;  and  I should  simply  refuse  a 
block  that  I could  not  treat  in  that  way, 
because  it  would  give  me  no  pleasure. 
There  are  plenty  of  engravers  who  can 
do  fac-simile  work  better  than  I can,  and 
who  like  it.  As  for  brush  marks,  they 
are  not  worth  reproducing,  yet  perhaps 
th6y  could  be  reproduced  in  white  line. 
When  standing  at  the  proper  distance 
from  a painting,  you  do  not  see  them. 
Still,  sometimes,  as  a copy  of  the  orig- 
inal, an  engraving  that  reproduces  the 
brush  marks  is  happy ; for  example,  Mr. 
Juengling’s  engraving  of  the  Whistler 
portrait.  I don’t  know  how  it  could  have 
been  done  better.  Yet,  as  an  engraving 
pure  and  simple,  Mr.  Kruell’s  “Dauphin,” 
with  its  knowledge  and  use  of  pure  line 
to  get  all  the  forms,  and  the  several  tex- 
tures of  drapery,  flesh,  hair,  and  so  forth, 
is  more  artistic  and  pleasing.  The  pure 
line  is  an  added  charm,  and  work  done 
with  it  is  delightful  as  an  etching.  The 
only  motive  that  can  lead  an  artist-en- 
graver to  reproduce  brush  marks,  washes, 
crayon  marks,  and  the  like,  seems  to  be 
one  of  bread  and  butter.  But  I would 
not  put  myself  on  record  as  objecting  to 
any  man’s  style.  In  the  new  edition  of 
Longfellow  you  will  find  every  good  en- 
graver in  the  country  represented,  with 
one  exception,  and  I mean  to  get  him. 
If  a man  has  any  individuality,  he  should 
show  it  in  his  work.  One’s  graver-work 
is  like  his  chirography ; if  he  attempts  to 
write  back-hand  when  he  usually  writes 
running-hand,  he  will  be  cramped,  and 
will  resemble  anybody  else  who  is  trying 
the  same  thing.  Still,  the  future  of  wood- 
engraving lies,  I think,  in  the  domain  of 
pure  white  line. 

The  engraver  should  be  known  by  his 
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work.  There  should  be  no  necessity  for 
his  name  to  appear  on  it.  You  should 
be  able  to  tell  it  without  any  signature. 
Along  with  the  faithful  reproduction  of 
the  artist’s  picture  there  should  be  a cer- 
tain beauty  reflected  by  the  engraver  him- 
self, who  has  told  the  story  in  his  own 
special  way.  I like  Mr.  W.  T.  Richards’S 
paintings;  I like  also  Mr.  W.  M.  Hunt’s, 
although  the  latter  are  produced  with  a 
brush  rarely  less  than  two  inches  across. 
Each  has  something  to  say  in  his  own 
way,  and  each  has  a special  charm  of  his 
own.  So  of  the  engraver.  Nevertheless, 
I recognize  the  right  of  any  publisher  to 
get  his  pictures  engraved  in  any  style  that 
suits  him,  or  that  suits  the  public.  Mr. 
Swain  Gifford  pronounced  Mr.  Jueng- 
ling’s  engraving  of  his  “Old  Orchard”  a 
perfect  copy  of  the  original  drawing.  The 
engraver  relies  entirely  upon  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  painters  and  draughts- 
men hold  him.  That  is  all  the  reputation 
he  wants. 

Which  is  the  better  to  engrave  from, 
a photograph  on  the  block  or  a drawing 
on  the  block?  I most  decidedly  prefer 
the  drawing,  and  I don’t  know  an  en- 
graver who  does  not.  When  cutting  the 
photograph,  you  are  constantly  compelled 
to  refer  back  to  the  original ; and,  besides, 
the  cost  is  from  ten  to  thirty  per  cent, 
more  than  when  engraving  from  the 
drawing.  There  are  plenty  of  painters 
who  can  draw  well  on  wood.  Shirlaw 
made  as  handsome  a picture  as  I ever  saw 
on  wood.  Dielman  made  one  so  hand- 
some that  I hated  to  give  it  up  to  the  en- 
graver. Colman,  J.  D.  Smillie,  Whit- 
tredge,  McEntee,  W.  Hart,  all  draw  beau- 
tifully on  wood.  Everybody  knows  what 
Abbey  and  Reinhart  have  done.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  will  be  more  used  in 
the  future — the  photograph  on  the  block 
or  the  drawing  on  the  block.  Perhaps 
when  the  good  times  come  again,  and 
painters  can  sell  their  paintings  freely, 
they  will  not  draw  much  on  wood.  In 
that  case  probably  the  picture  may  be 
given  to  a skilled  draughtsman,  who  will 
copy  it  on  the  wood : there  are  many  men 
who  can  do  such  copying,  and  whose  serv- 
ices are  not  expensive.  This  method, 
doubtless,  would  be  simpler,  and  better 
both  for  the  publisher  and  the  engraver. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton  wrote  me  from  Lon- 
don only  a few  months  ago:  “The  prac- 
tice that  one  gets  in  drawing  for  draw- 
ing’s sake  is  very  valuable.  Nearly  all 


the  best  artists  in  England  are  or  have 
been  draughtsmen  on  wood.  Millais  was 
telling  me  the  other  day  that  those  who 
let  their  practice  of  drawing  lapse  in  any 
degree,  fall  off  at  once  more  or  less  in 
their  painting.”  No  subtleties  of  color 
help  the  artist  in  such  work;  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  pure  form.  In  black  and 
white  his  reliance  must  be  upon  absolute 
truth.  There  is  no  charm  of  color  to 
piece  out  his  drawing.  The  best  colorist 
in  America  is  often  faulty  in  his  drawing; 
he  is  so  engrossed  with  his  hues  and  tints 
that  he  thinks  of  nothing  else. 

The  wood-engraving  of  to-day  has  made 
no  advance  upon  that  of  Bewick  and  Al- 
bert Diirer,  so  far  as  principle  is  concern- 
ed. Even  the  foremost  of  our  engravers 
praise  the  work  of  those  men.  Literature 
has  made  no  advance  upon  Shakspeare 
and  Homer;  painting  no  advance  upon 
Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  and  the  rest  of 
the  big  fellows.  The  users  of  the  white 
line  constitute  the  only  lawful  school  of 
engravers.  Bewick  was  the  founder  of 
this  school.  Linton  is  a white-liner.  Cole, 
at  his  best,  and  untrammelled  by  his  orig- 
inal, is  always  a white-liner.  Of  Smith- 
wick  the  same  is  true,  and  of  Morse  also. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  new 
school  of  wood-engravers  that  can  be  par- 
amount or  authoritative.  As  a matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  new  school  at  all.  The 
reproduction  on  wood  of  the  peculiar  ef- 
fects of  crayon  or  chalk  was  done,  and 
perfectly  done,  as  long  ago  as  1852,  by 
Kretzschmar,  in  Leipsic.  Until  I had  ex- 
amined one  of  his  engravings  with  a mag- 
nifying-glass, I took  it  to  be  a lithograph. 
In  1863,  Loedel,  another  German  artist, 
perfectly  reproduced  the  effect  of  a draw- 
ing made  with  pen  and  ink,  and  worked 
over  with  a brownish  tint,  and  heightened 
with  red  and  white  chalk.  So  you  see 
that  the  so-called  new  school  is  at  least 
twenty-seven  years  old.  Moreover,  as  I 
said  before,  such  reproductions  of  crayon, 
chalk,  and  brush  effects  lack  the  charm  of 
firm,  pure  line.  They  give  nothing  that 
the  photograph  would  not  give.  But  in 
such  a work  as  Kruell’s  “Dauphin,”  you 
have  what  it  has  taken  years  and  years  of 
study  to  produce.  A good  etching  is  al- 
together the  highest  form  of  art  in  black 
and  white ; and  the  reason  that  makes  it 
such  is  the  same  that  puts  a good  wood- 
engraving next  to  an  etching  in  rank.  It 
is  the  charm  of  the  line  that  pleases.  Con- 
trast a poor  etching  with  a fine  one — an 
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etching  by  Hamerton,  for  example,  with 
one  by  Seymour  Haden.  The  former  is 
commonplace  to  the  last  degree;  it  may 
be  a faithful  copy  of  a scene,  but  it  has  no 
art  value  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  ev- 
ery line  that  Seymour  Haden  draws  is 
beautiful  to  perfection ; you  scarcely  want 
to  alter  a single  dot.  So  with  engravers. 
One  man  will  represent  the  picture  sim- 
ply ; another  will  bestow  upon  it  the  ad- 
ditional charm  of  pure  line,  which  noth- 
ing but  protracted  study  can  teach  him. 
The  added  charm  of  color  in  a painting  is 
analogous  to  the  added  charm  of  line  in  a 
fine  wood-engraving. 

MR.  TDIOTHKUS  COLE. 

The  function  of  wood-engraving  is 
faithfully  to  produce  the  artist's  work  in 
pure  lines.  The  present  little  flurry 
among  the  engravers  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  have  been  experiment- 
ing recently  in  more  or  less  novel  ways. 
I have  experimented  with  the  rest  of 
them,  and  I have  learned  to  know  the 
value  of  a pure  line.  There  is  no  pro- 
priety in  picking,  stippling,  and  cross-lin- 
ing where  there  is  no  sense  in  it.  Sup- 
pose you  cross-line  trees  (it  has  often  been 
done),  your  result  is  mechanical  rather 
than  artistic,  giving  simply  the  color 
without  any  idea.  There  is  something 
beautiful  in  a natural  line  that  the  hand 
makes  in  drawing;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  an  engraver  should  try  to  work  in 
the  free  manner  that  an  artist  would  with 
his  pencil. 

Hence  a “square”  tool  is  the  best  tool. 
A “tint”  tool  is  set  to  a certain  line,  just 
as  an  organ  key  is  set  to  a certain  note, 
and  is,  in  that  sense,  mechanical.  But 
with  the  “square”  tool  one  has  all  possi- 
ble freedom.  It  is  the  artists  tool— the 
pencil,  the  brush,  of  the  engraver.  You 
can  do  with  it  whatever  you  desire.  It 
cuts  an  infinite  variety  of  lines,  just  as  a 
pencil  makes  any  line  that  you  please.  I 
use  only  two  tools — a “square”  tool,  and 
a “fine”  tool.  Mr.  Linton's  line  is  the 
only  true  line  there  is.  What  engravers 
need  to  do  is  to  use  his  line,  and  to  strive 
to  excel  him  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
artist's  work.  This  is  what  I am  trying 
to  do,  and  shall  continue  trying  to  do. 
But  when  engraving  the  Wyatt  Eaton 
portrait  of  Emerson,  to  which  objection 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Linton,  I exactly 
reproduced  the  crayon  effects  by  the  use 
of  mechanical  means— simply  by  picking 


with  the  “square”  tool.  Mr.  Linton 
notes  a deficiency  of  texture;  the  nose, 
he  says,  is  the  same  as  the  background  in 
quality.  But  he  forgets  that  he  often  in- 
dulges in  the  same  fault  himself.  The 
fault,  if  it  was  a fault,  could  have  been 
avoided  easily  enough ; but  then  I should 
have  lost  the  crayon  effect  which  I in- 
tended to  keep.  The  background  is  in 
pure  line,  very  slight  and  varied,  and  ex- 
tremely laborious. 

The  portrait  of  Whittier  was  engraved 
in  pure  line.  I don't  know  which  the  art- 
ist liked  the  better.  Look  at  the  soft, 
silky  appearance  of  the  robe  in  that  pic- 
ture; it  would  not  be  possible  to  represent 
this  in  any  other  way  than  by  pure  line. 
Ajb  for  the  sky,  in  no  other  way  could  you 
get  the  motion  of  clouds  so  well  as  by 
pure  waving  lines.  Engraving  is  an  art, 
I think ; but  it  is  no  art  if  the  engraver 
descends  to  such  mechanical  means  as 
picking,  cross-lining,  and  stippling  for  re- 
producing the  original  work.  I could 
cut  that  sky  perpendicularly  if  I chose; 
but  what  idea  would  it  convey?  The 
spectator  would  not  think  that  it  was  a 
sky,  but  a wall,  or  something  else.  By  a 
pure  line  the  engraver  can  express  any- 
thing and  everything  better  than  by  any 
other  means;  but  a line  hatched  up, 
chopped  up,  altered  so  that  you  do  not 
see  a line— I would  not  call  that  a pure 
line.  The  etcher  goes  to  work  just  as  the 
engraver  should ; the  purpose  is  the  same 
in  each  case.  If  he  wants  to  represent  a 
blue  sky,  he  does  not  make  a series  of 
cross-hatchings.  The  sense  of  motion,  as 
in  leaves,  of  roundness,  as  in  a human 
arm,  can  not  be  rendered  so  well  in  any 
other  way  as  by  pure  lines.  As  for  re- 
producing a painter's  brush  marks,  I don't 
like  it  myself.  Is  it  right  to  make  a sur- 
face look  as  if  it  were  patched?  And 
where  is  the  propriety  of  reproducing 
charcoal  marks  in  an  engraving,  say,  two 
inches  square  ? Nobody  would  be  so  mis- 
led as  to  suppose  that  so  small  a picture 
could  have  been  done  in  charcoal. 

Mr.  Linton  has  done  a great  deal  for 
wood-engraving.  For  a long  time  I have 
constantly  referred  to  him  in  my  work. 
Of  course,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  has  a 
good  many  errors.  But  I wouldn't  take 
the  liberty  he  does  with  an  artist's  design. 
If  the  artist  is  a first-class  one,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  engraver  can  be  first- 
class  and  at  the  same  time  a better  artist 
than  the  first-class  one.  It  is  as  much  as 
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any  man  can  do  to  become  a first-class  en- 
graver. Mr.  Linton’s  renderings  of  some 
of  Miss  Hallock’s  work  have  certainly 
been  abominable,  horrible  in  their  failure 
to  get  the  spirit  of  the  artist  and  her  out- 
lines. It  is  a shame  for  a man  to  cut  such 
a lady’s  work  in  that  way.  But  Mr.  Lin- 
ton is  incapable  of  getting  an  artist’s  spirit 
and  outlines.  Fine  work  he  has  done, 
but  that  is  not  to  say  that  he  has  repre- 
sented the  artist  in  it.  You  can  not  tell 
how  much  finer  the  artist’s  work  was  than 
the  engraving.  Mr.  Linton  has  failed  so 
many  times,  in  so  many  things  that  I 
have  seen,  to  get  the  feeling  of  the  artist. 
There  is  too  much  mannerism  in  his  work 
-—his  engravings  all  look  alike.  That’s 
what  I call  mannerism.  Yet  mannerism 
is  the  very  thing  he  objects  to  in  Mr. 
Henry  Marsh’s  work. 

The  secret  of  so  many  recent  failures  of 
engravers  to  do  justice  to  the  artist  lies  in 
the  fact  that  artists  make  their  drawings 
too  large,  and  when  these  are  reduced  by 
photography,  and  put  on  the  block  very 
small,  the  engraver  is  put  to  a great  task 
in  striving  to  reproduce  the  original  ef- 
fect ; and  he  fails  in  the  endeavor  because, 
through  the  reduction  in  size,  the  effect 
has  already  been  lost.  Don’t  you  see  that 
the  remedy  lies  with  the  artist  ? He  ought 
to  draw  smaller  and  bolder.  He  has  yet  to 
learn  to  draw  for  the  engraver.  He  does 
not  seem  to  consider  the  engraver  at  all. 
When  a large  picture  is  reduced  to  a 
small  one,  the  whites  become  smaller,  and 
so  do  the  blacks,  and  the  effect  is  weak. 
It  remains  for  the  engraver  to  strengthen 
his  blacks,  and  this  is  done  necessarily  at 
the  expense  of  some  details ; the  same 
treatment  must  be  accorded  to  his  whites, 
because  otherwise  he  would  have  to  use  a 
very  fine  line,  and  his  work  would  fill  up 
in  printing.  But  if  he  uses  too  bold  a 
line,  the  effect  will  be  swallowed  up. 
Therefore  the  artist  should  not  complain 
if  his  picture  has  not  been  preserved  in 
every  detail.  Very  often,  however,  he 
does  complain,  although  the  fault  really 
arises  from  his  having  made  so  large  a 
drawing. 

In  such  reductions  by  photography  the 
engraver  must,  you  see,  take  certain  lib- 
erties with  the  original.  But  when  the 
picture  is  drawn  directly  on  the  wood — 
not  put  there  by  photography — there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  the  engraver 
should  not  produce  an  exact  copy.  Now 
Mr.  Linton  does  not  use  the  photograph  on 


the  wood;  he  will  not  cut  from  it;  he  re- 
quires a drawing  on  the  wood.  He  should 
therefore  be  able  to  reproduce  the  artist 
perfectly,  so  that  when  looking  at  one  of 
his  engravings  you  would  recognize  the 
artist  who  made  the  original,  as  well  as 
the  engraver  who  duplicated  it.  The  en- 
graver, you  see,  holds  a secondary  posi- 
tion to  the  artist — does  he  not  ? Well,  it 
would  seem  natural  tliat  when  seeing  an 
engraving  of  a drawing  you  should  rec- 
ognize the  artist  first  and  not  the  en- 
graver: “Drawn  by  So-and-so,  engraved 
by  So-and-so.”  But  when  looking  at  an 
engraving  of  Mr.  Linton’s  you  say  in- 
stinctively, “Engraved  by  So-and-so, 
drawn  by  So-and-so” — just  reversing  the 
order. 

What  Mr.  Linton  says  about  the  “fine- 
tooth  comb,”  or  multiple  graver,  is  ap- 
plicable, so  far  as  I know,  to  but  one  en- 
graver in  this  country,  who  has,  I believe, 
abandoned  the  use  of  that  instrument,  hav- 
ing learned  how  worthless  artistically  it  is. 

In  the  effort  to  get  texture  the  engraver 
often  loses  the  spirit  of  the  picture.  In 
many  works  I avoid  texture  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  future  of  wood-engraving  will  wit- 
ness only  a gain  in  skill  faithfully  to  keep 
the  artist’s  work.  This  is  the  end  of  wood- 
engraving— to  give  the  artist. 

Has  there  been  recently  an  advance  in 
the  art  of  wood-engraving  ? Yes,  the  en- 
graver to-day  keeps  the  artist's  work  a 
great  deal  better  than  he  did  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.  You  can  put  all  the  advance  in 
that.  But  he  has  lost  this  much : he  has 
lost  freedom.  And  this  he  must  regain ; 
only  the  freedom  must  be  within  the  work 
of  the  artist  whom  he  is  reproducing. 

The  specific  character  of  every  picture 
to  be  engraved  necessitates  a specific  treat- 
ment, a specific  kind  of  line,  a specific 
feeling  in  the  line.  They  say  the  engrav- 
er is  tied  down,  but  he  is  not.  You  sec 
what  liberty  he  has — in  every  new  work 
new  freedom,  so  long  as  he  uses  pure  line. 
But  in  all  this  stippling  and  cross-lining 
you  see  how  much  he  loses.  Such  work 
is  a process,  a mechanical  process,  very  la- 
borious, and  often  extremely  clever,  but 
only  a process  after  all.  The  delights  of 
liberty  are  not  in  it. 

MB.  JOHN  P.  DAVIS. 

The  engraver’s  business  is  to  put  a pic- 
ture in  such  a shape  that  it  can  be  indefi- 
nitely multiplied  by  the  process  of  print- 
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mg.  This  function,  of  course,  must  have 
its  limitations  ; but  aside  from  these,  it 
lies  plainly  within  that  of  the  artist  who 
made  the  picture.  The  engraver  by  no 
means  stands  to  the  artist  in  the  relation 
of  an  interpreter,  for  the  least  cultivated 
observer  understands  the  picture  as  well 
before  as  after  it  has  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  engraver.  Therefore  it  needs 
no  interpreter.  This  subordination  of  the 
engraver  to  the  artist  is  still  further  man- 
ifested by  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  of 
the  thousands  of  the  readers  of  Harper's 
Magazine  who  would  not  prefer  the  orig- 
inals of  the  illustrations  in  that  periodical 
to  the  “proofs’  of  wood-cuts  made  after 
them.  Now  since  it  is  impossible  to  sup- 
ply the  required  number  of  illustrations 
in  their  original  form,  the  engraver  comes 
in  to  meet  the  deficiency.  His  work  is 
the  most  convenient,  and,  if  he  is  skillful, 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  de- 
sired result.  Accordingly  it  follows  that 
the  more  the  original  artist’s  work  ap- 
pears in  the  engraving,  unobscured  by  the 
personality  of  the  engraver — the  more 
“brush  marks”  there  are  and  the  fewer 
tool  marks— the  better  is  the  effect  pro- 
duced. This  is  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
scientious engraver. 

A few  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  be- 
yond certain  formal  limits  the  engraver 
could  not  venture.  A certain  kind  of 
line,  it  was  held,  should  be  used  to  repre- 
sent ground;  another  kind  to  represent 
foliage ; another  to  represent  sky ; anoth- 
er, flesh  ; another,  drapery,  and  so  on. 
Each  sort  of  line  was  the  orthodox  sym- 
bol for  a certain  form,  and  if  by  chance  or 
inexperience  it  was  not  used  by  the  artist 
in  his  original  drawing,  the  omission  was 
expected  to  be  supplied  by  the  engraver. 
Of  late,  however,  the  publishers  of  illus- 
trated periodicals  have  increased  the  range 
of  their  illustrations.  The  perpetual  re- 
currence of  old  conventional  lines  became 
tiresome,  and  the  use  of  the  works  of  our 
best  known  and  most  eminent  painters 
was  felt  to  be  desirable.  These  painters, 
however,  were  not  trained  in  the  special 
methods  employed  by  draughtsmen  on 
the  block  ; they  put  their  conceptions 
upon  canvas  or  upon  paper,  each  in  his 
own  way,  but  they  were  not  adepts  in 
the  ways  of  the  orthodox  and  regular 
draughtsmen  on  the  block.  Just  here 
came  in  the  assistance  of  photography,  by 
which  the  paintings  or  drawings  on  can- 
vas or  on  paper  were  transferred  directly 


to  the  wood.  The  art  of  wood-engraving 
received  in  consequence  a fresh  impulse, 
and  entered  into  a new  liberty,  the  possi- 
bilities of  which  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  es- 
timate. The  promise  certainly  is  very 
bright,  notwithstanding  the  allowance 
that  must  be  made  for  mistakes  in  all  be- 
ginnings. Instead  of  merely  symbolizing 
the  work  of  the  artist,  the  engraver  now 
makes  use  of  all  methods  by  which  he  can 
fix  on  the  block,  as  accurately  and  per- 
fectly as  possible,  the  original  picture  that 
has  been  put  in  his  hands  for  reproduc- 
tion. This  abandonment  of  the  conven- 
tional recipes,  this  enlarged  liberty  with 
respect  to  means,  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  the  new  school.  Exact- 
ly to  reproduce — that  is  the  present  aim 
of  the  engraver  on  wood. 

Mr.  Linton  is  mistaken  in  his  reference 
to  the  multiple  tool.  As  far  as  I know, 
no  engraver  uses  such  a tool.  He  errs 
also  in  his  condemnation  of  Mr.  Cole’s  en- 
gravings of  Mr.  Wyatt  Eaton’s  portraits. 
Mr.  Cole’s  purpose  was  to  copy  that  art- 
ist’s drawings,  and  in  them  there  was  no 
distinction  made  between  the  flesh  and 
the  background  that  relieves  the  flesh. 
Mr.  Cole,  therefore,  did  not  try  to  get  the 
texture  of  flesh;  this  texture  was  not  in 
the  original  which  he  was  attempting  to 
reproduce.  If  Mr.  Linton’s  test  is  applied 
to  some  of  his  own  work,  the  latter  will  be 
found  to  be  sadly  wanting.  Fox  example, 
in  that  engraver’s  portrait  of  Mr.  Bryant 
in  the  “Flood  of  Years,”  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  the  flesh  and  the 
background.  Mr.  Linton  is  a great  man, 
and  has  made  his  mark,  but  there  are  oth- 
er men  to  come  after  him  who  have  marks 
to  make  too. 

MR.  FREDERICK  JUENGLING. 

It  is  neither  the  duty  nor  the  right  of 
the  engraver  to  make  any  change  in  the 
work  that  he  has  set  himself  to  reproduce. 
He  is  not  to  be  the  critic  of  that  work ; he  is 
neither  to  “ improve”  nor  to  alter  it,  how- 
ever strongly  his  feeling  or  his  judgment 
may  tell  him  of  deficiencies.  Its  beauties 
and  its  imperfections  alike  must  be  faith- 
fully and  reverently  reproduced.  Any 
addition  to  the  original,  any  omission 
from  it,  will  introduce  something  foreign 
to  its  design,  will  distort  its  truth.  It  is 
necessary  for  him  fully  to  understand 
and  feel  the  original  that  he  is  engraving, 
if  he  is  to  succeed  in  expressing  it,  for 
who  can  express  that  which  he  does  not 
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feel?  If  an  engraving  is  a true  repro- 
duction of  a draughtsman’s  or  painter’s 
picture,  it  will  satisfy  the  draughtsman 
or  the  painter;  and  if  it  satisfies  him, 
making  him  feel  that  his  own  feelings 
have  been  recognized  by  the  engraver,  it 
is  good  and  final  proof  that  the  latter  has 
acquitted  himself  well  of  the  task  under- 
taken. The  engraver  can  have  no  great- 
er satisfaction  than  that  which  arises  from 
satisfying  the  draughtsman  or  the  paint- 
er; and  this  satisfaction  is  a reasonable 
one,  because  the  originator  of  any  wrork 
of  art  has  a sole  and  insuperable  right  to 
measure  and  adjudge  the  value  of  the  re- 
production of  the  same.  This  is  why  Mr. 
Linton’s  verdict  against  certain  engrav- 
ings by  Mr.  Cole  is  irrelevant  and  value- 
less. The  painter  whose  work  was  re- 
produced by  the  engravings  was,  I am  in- 
formed, satisfied  with  them. 

I claim  that  there  is  nothing  that  can 
not  be  engraved — that  is  to  say,  exactly 
reproduced — on  wood.  This  is  the  view  of 
the  new  school,  and  it  opens  for  engrav- 
ing the  widest  scope.  We  do  not  busy 
ourselves  with  presenting  a “tasteful”  ar- 
rangement of  lines,  with  cleaning  up  a 
drawing  as  a good  servant-girl  does  the 
chamber  of  her  mistress.  We  do  not  fix 
up  the  room,  make  it  nice,  smooth  out  the 
bedclothes,  and  dust  the  furniture.  Nor 
are  we  content  with  reproducing  only 
those  subjects  to  which  the  conventional 
modes  of  making  lines  are  adapted,  or 
with  having  our  choice  of  means  limited. 
The  aim  of  the  new  school  is  too  high  to  be 
hampered  by  filigree  ideas.  It  proposes  to 
engrave  anything,  and  to  engrave  it  real- 
istically. It  does  not  idealize  at  all.  What 
it  seeks  is  a perfect  reproduction  of  the 
original.  The  engraver  should  be  an  ide- 
alist only  when  he  is  creating.  When, 
for  example,  he  is  painting  or  drawing 
from  nature,  he  may  idealize.  But  when 
he  is  engraving,  his  business  is  to  repro- 
duce. I do  not  say  “ translate,”  because 
“translate”  is  too  elastic  a term.  What 
I mean  by  “ reproducing”  is  bringing  the 
original  work,  whether  it  is  a painting,  a 
drawing,  or  nature,  as  close  to  the  spec- 
tator’s eye  as  possible,  regardless  of  the 
means  employed,  so  long  as  these  means 
bring  about  the  desired  end.  The  method 
of  the  old  school  is  to  adapt  the  original 
to  the  means;  the  method  of  the  new 
school  is  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  orig- 
inal. With  the  new  school  nothing  is 
theoretically  impossible,  and  no  means 


are  illegitimate.  Wood  - engraving  can 
have  a standing  as  a reproductive  art 
only,  and  no  feeling  for  individuality  in 
an  engraver  can  change  or  deny  this  the- 
sis so  long  as  he  engraves  after  a painting 
or  drawing  not  his  own. 

The  remark  is  often  made,  “That  will 
be  fine  when  engraved,”  as  if  an  engrav- 
ing could  be  an  improvement  on  a draw- 
ing. It  is  a gross  popular  error  to  sup- 
pose that  it  can.  Another  favorite  ex- 
pression is,  “ Almost  as  fine  as  a steel-en- 
graving.” This  involves  a fundamental 
misapprehension  of  the  subject.  A wood- 
engraving stands  by  itself,  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  graphic  arts.  One 
might  as  well  say  that  a piano  is  almost 
as  fine  as  a violin. 

I can  not  for  the  world  see  any  connec- 
tion between  modern  wood-engraving  and 
ancient.  Modem  wood-engraving  is  not 
older  than  thirty  years,  and  excepting 
what  was  done  in  connection  with  Lore’s 
earlier  drawings,  not  older  than  ten  years. 
To-day  it  is  only  beginning.  Bewick  and 
Branston  could  not  have  dreamed  of  the 
purposes  with  which  the  artistic  engraver 
is  now  imbued.  The  older  engravers’ 
work  shows  no  desire  to  give  the  original 
itself ; a “ transmutation”  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  the  making  of  a good  engraving. 
Their  own  idea  of  what  they  were  to  do 
seems  to  have  been  vague ; they  were  sure 
only  of  their  conventional  means.  These 
means  consisted  in  a limited  range  of  lines, 
not  lines  invented  at  the  time  the  plan  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  particular  work  in 
hand  entered  the  engraver’s  mind,  but 
lines  laid  down  by  usage  to  represent  or 
mean  certain  effects  in  wood-cut  pictures. 
For  example,  skies,  whether  calm  or 
cloudy,  were  represented  by  a series  of 
horizontals;  water  and  ground,  by  the 
same ; foliage,  by  a special  line,  with  ob- 
lique directions  preferred  when  the  foliage 
was  in  the  background;  sides  of  houses, 
walls  of  interiors,  by  perpendicular  lines; 
faces  and  flesh,  by  curved  lines,  mostly 
in  extremely  poor  imitation  of  the  lineal 
directions  used  by  able  etchers  and  steel- 
engravers  of  former  times.  Mr.  Linton, 
though  having  once  done  notable  work 
of  its  kind,  differs  from  them  only  in  hav- 
ing a conventional  formula  of  his  own. 
His  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  modem  artist-en- 
gravers, and  is  full  of  gross  and  unpar- 
donable errors.  My  ideal  of  all  art  in 
which  the  services  of  printing  are  required 
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is  etching.  Etching  is  the  highest  of  this 
class,  and,  as  a whole,  nearer  than  any 
other  member  of  it  to  painting.  There 
are  some  effects  which  wood-engraving 
to-day  can  get  better  than  etching.  It 
can  express  better  large  flats  in  skies  or 
anywhere  else.  Unger,  whom  I greatly 
admire,  seems  to  work  in  the  way  that  I 
desire  to  work  in  wood-engraving.  An- 
other advantage  of  wood-engraving  is  the 
perfect  placing  of  the  drawing  by  means 
of  photography,  thereby  insuring  a degree 
of  accuracy  not  easily  obtainable  in  other 
arts  of  this  class.  In  some  instances  the 
work  of  the  old  engravers  possessed  merit ; 
it  is  certain,  however,  that  those  engrav- 
ings which  commanded  the  most  attention 
were  such  as  involved  new  principles  not 
before  used.  When  the  drawing  was  a 
poor  one,  it  was  subject  to  the  engraver’s 
emendations ; when  it  was  really  artistic, 
it  was  pronounced  impossible  to  be  en- 
graved, or  else  was  4 4 transmuted.” 

Now  Mr.  Linton’s  work  is,  as  I have 
said,  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  school.  It 
has  no  feeling  for  the  specific,  the  partic- 
ular. A drawing  by  Abbey,  Hennessy, 
or  Moran,  when  engraved  by  Mr.  Linton, 
does  not  remind  you  of  Abbey,  Hennessy, 
or  Moran.  Instead  of  losing  himself,  as 
every  true  engraver  should,  he  preserves 
and  protrudes  himself. 

I claim  as  high  a rank  for  wood-engrav- 
ing as  for  any  other  reproductive  art. 
The  engraver  is  to  the  artist  as  the  execut- 
ing musician  to  the  composer,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  do  his  work  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  Rubinstein,  for  example,  plays  a 
sonata  by  Beethoven.  What  would  be 
thought  of  Rubinstein  if  he  attempted  to 
“transmute”  Beethoven,  or  if  he  failed  to 
reproduce  Beethoven’s  spirit  ? There  are, 
of  course,  two  classes  of  engraving — one 
in  the  service  of  commerce,  the  other  in 
the  service  of  art.  What  I say  does  not 
apply  to  the  former,  which  should  not  be 
measured  by  an  art  standard.  It  may  be 
good  of  its  kind,  but  it  no  more  belongs 
to  art  than  does  the  work  of  the  cabinet- 
maker or  the  carpet  designer. 

The  advantages  and  superiority  of  the 
new  school  over  the  old  school  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows:  First,  latitude  of 
reproduction.  Second,  absence  of  exclu- 
sive method,  of  conventionalism,  of  form- 
alism ; no  set  way  for  producing  an  effect. 
For  each  work  in  hand  special  ideas  are 
originated,  special  means  are  invented. 
Third,  the  use  of  photography  on  wood, 
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which  inaugurated  the  existence  of  the 
new  school,  and  the  advantages  of  which 
I have  just  mentioned.  Fourth,  faithful- 
ness of  reproduction,  not  only  to  the  beau- 
ties, but  down  to  the  manner  and  defects, 
of  the  original.  Mr.  Linton  thinks  that 
such  an  aim  is  an  unworthy  one.  The 
answer  is  that  it  is  no  more  unworthy 
than  for  Wilhelmj,  when  playing  a com- 
position of  Mozart’s,  to  stick  to  it,  and 
give  it  as  it  is.  The  able  executant  erf  the 
composition  of  another  is  not  necessarily 
a smaller  artist  in  his  own  sphere. 

The  finest  triumphs  of  the  new  school 
are,  perhaps,  not  more  than  three  years 
old.  They  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  exact  reproductions  of  the  effect  of 
drawing  on  rough  paper  with  a large  lead. 
Mr.  King’s  engraving  of  the  “Interior  of 
a Ship-Carpenter’s  Shop”  I consider  to 
be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  this  style.  This 
sort  of  work  had  to  fight  for  existence  at 
first.  The  next  step  was  the  exact  repro- 
duction of  gouache , or  water  body  color, 
black  and  white  chiefly,  which  seemed  to 
photograph  more  easily  than  anything 
else  in  the  way  of  painting.  Then  came 
the  exact  reproduction  of  water-color 
washes,  crayon,  and  charcoal,  and,  last  of 
all,  brush  marks  in  oil.  The  engraving 
of  Mr.  Swain  Gifford’s  “Old  Orchard” 
was,  as  far  as  I know,  the  first  specimen 
of  the  successful  reproduction  of  brush 
marks  with  the  graver.  I consider  that 
the  ultima  thule  of  wood-engraving  is  to 
reproduce  painters’  work.  Heretofore  it 
has  been  thought  that  etching  alone  could 
do  this.  It  is  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
new  school  of  wood-engraving  that  it  has 
accomplished  this  result  itself.  The  fu- 
ture triumphs  will  come  from  the  efforts  to 
perfect  itself  in  the  exact  reproduction  of 
these  effects  of  lead,  gouache , water-color, 
crayon,  charcoal,  and  brush  marks  in  oil. 
The  era  of  perfection  will  follow  the  era 
of  experiment. 

I claim  that  in  certain  respects  no  oth- 
er art  can  reproduce  the  skies  and  waters 
of  such  paintings  as  Swain  Gifford’s  44  Old 
Orchard,”  Colman’s  “Bit  of  Venice,”  and 
Bellows’s  44  Parsonage”  as  literally  as  they 
have  been  reproduced  in  recent  wood-en- 
gravings of  those  works.  Etching  could 
not  do  it;  steel-engraving  could  not;  li- 
thography could  not  hit  around  it:  44  pro- 
cess” could  not  do  it  at  all,  except  in  the 
case  of  photogravure,  which  is  the  prince 
of  the  “processes.”  But  the  photograv- 
ure is  apt  to  lose  the  color  values— for  ex- 
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ample,  to  make  red  appear  black.  The 
wood-engraver  brings  them  out  right. 
Steel-engraving  never  did  bring  out  the 
color  values  as  well  as  wood-engraving 
does ; nor  did  it  ever  bring  out  textures  as 
well. 

MR.  RICHARD  A.  MULLER. 

The  aim  of  wood-engraving  is  to  be  as 
faithful  throughout  as  a photogravure  is 
in  its  best  parts.  The  photogravure,  of 
course,  loses  color,  often  smears  or  pro- 
duces a haze,  sometimes  makes  a hard 
outline,  frequently  represents  the  light  as 
a mere  mass  of  white — is,  in  short,  a me- 
chanical process,  and  therefore  can  not 
equal  artists’  work ; but  it  reproduces 
forms  with  wonderful  fidelity,  neverthe- 
less. 

The-  wood-engraver  will  never  do  the 
finest  work  until  he  is  as  good  a draughts- 
man as  the  artist  whom  he  is  copying 
— until  he  can  take  his  pencil  and  draw 
from  life.  He  must  be  a hard  student  of 
painting  and  drawing.  His  business  is 
to  reproduce  a picture  as  well  as  the  look- 
ing-glass does. 

The  beauty  of  a wood-engraving  does 
not  consist  in  the  beauty  of  its  lines; 
lines  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all; 
and  any  kind  of  lines  is  allowable  that  is 
not  crazy,  and  has  a certain  symmetry, 
and  will  unite  one  tint  with  another. 
When  a wood-engraving  is  held  at  the 
proper  distance  from  the  eye,  the  lines 
are  not  seen  at  all.  This  distance  is  three 
times  the  length  of  its  diagonal.  Pure 
lines  are  good  as  far  as  they  go,  but  you 
can  not  reproduce  the  whole  of  an  art- 
ist’s work  with  them.  You  can  repro- 
duce sketches,  perhaps,  but  not  finished 
pictures.  A wood-engraver  should  adopt 
a special  style  of  engraving  for  each  art- 
ist whom  he  is  engraving — a style  which 
will  best  express  that  artist’s  individual- 
ity. Otherwise  engraving  is  a mere  man- 
ufacturing process.  What  would  you 
think  of  a painter  who  always  paints  the 
same  way  ? He  is  played  out.  So  is  the 
wood-engraver  who  is  always  engraving 
in  one  set  method,  and  repeats  himself  in 
everything  he  does. 

Mr.  Linton’s  style  will  do  very  well  for 
large,  imposing  subjects,  for  large  por- 
traits, for  anything  broad  and  command- 
ing; but  for  anything  small,  requiring 
high  finish  and  delicate  workmanship  on 
a small  scale,  it  is  inadequate.  He  could 
not  possibly  have  engraved  many  of  the 


paintings  of  which  reproductions  have 
been  appearing  in  Harper's  Magazine . 
These  reproductions  must  have  been  ten 
or  twenty  times  as  large  as  they  are,  to 
have  been  attempted  by  Mr.  Linton,  and 
even  then  he  could  not  have  equalled 
them.  He  has  not  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand. He  does  not  know  how  to  break 
his  lines,  how  to  use  crosses,  dots,  and 
short  lines,  to  get  variation  of  tints.  In 
a miniature  engraving  one  little  dot  in 
just  the  right  place  will  often  bring  out 
the  whole  eye. 

There  is  no  limit  in  art;  a work  of  art 
is  always  on  the  hither  side  of  perfection. 
An  artist  is  always  striving  for  perfec- 
tion. The  old  masters,  many  of  them, 
would  have  to  study  pretty  hard,  were 
they  alive  now,  to  keep  up  with  the  re- 
sults of  modem  art. 

The  great  advantage  of  a wood-engrav- 
ing is  that  it  is  susceptible  of  an  almost 
indefinite  amount  of  improvement.  The 
engraver,  after  he  has  done  his  work,  can 
keep  on  improving  it,  just  as  the  artist 
does  with  his  picture  on  the  canvas.  He 
can  blacken  his  block  after  he  has  cut  the 
picture  on  it,  and  can  put  on  any  number 
of  finishing  touches,  giving  days,  weeks, 
and  years  in  the  effort  to  produce  an  ex- 
act likeness  of  the  original.  The  steel- 
engraver  can  not  work  in  this  way,  and 
accordingly  his  resources  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  wood-engraver. 

Then  there  is  the  help  that  comes  from 
the  triumphs  of  modem  printing.  In  the 
days  of  Bewick  the  wood-engraver’s  lines 
were  broad  and  thick;  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  been  printed.  If  he  had 
put  dozens  of  tints  into  a picture,  as  is 
done  to-day,  no  printer  could  have  brought 
them  out.  But  the  greatest  wood-engrav- 
er now  is  the  one  who  can  reproduce  the 
greatest  variety  of  tones  and  tints. 

French  engravings  have  for  the  most 
part  a certain  cast-iron  appearance,  owing 
to  their  use  of  the  more  or  less  mechanic- 
al tint  tools.  Froment,  one  of  the  best 
French  engravers,  usually  gives  white 
and  black,  and  cast  shadows,  and  a half- 
tint ; and  that  is  all,  save  a few  cross  lines 
to  harmonize  the  white  with  the  half-tint. 
But  anybody  can  produce  such  results. 
It  is  not  art  to  do  so;  it  is  only  manufac- 
ture. 

To  give  Mr.  Linton  his  due,  he  was  the 
first  wood-engraver  who,  by  using  the 
graver,  without  tint  tools,  lifted  wood-en- 
graving into  the  realm  of  art.  He  made 
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a good  beginning,  but  old  age  overtook 
him  before  he  could  fully  complete  his 
reformation  in  the  art.  As  for  his  notion 
about  idealizing  a picture,  it  is  like  that 
of  Canova  and  Kaulbach,  who  thought 
that  Nature  was  not  good  enough  for 
them,  but  that  they  ought  to  improve 
upon  her.  The  Greeks,  however,  were 
content  with  her;  they  went  to  her  in  the 
spirit  of  children,  and  copied  her.  The 
true  art  of  the  engraver  is  to  reproduce 
the  spirit,  the  key,  the  color,  the  charac- 
teristics, of  the  work  of  the  artist  whom 
he  is  copying,  so  that  the  spectator  shall 
say  that  the  wood-engraving  looks  like  a 
picture  by  the  original  artist  himself.  On 
this  line  it  is  that  modem  engraving  will 
make  its  progress. 

A photograph  on  the  block  is  better  for 
the  engraver  than  a drawing  on  the  block. 
It  will  not  rub  out;  and,  furthermore,  it 
requires  the  same  time  and  ability  to  draw 
the  picture  on  the  block  as  to  make  the 
picture  itself.  If  a great  artist  like  Ge- 
rome  or  Meissonier  would  draw  on  the 
block  with  the  same  care  that  he  uses  in 
painting  the  original  picture,  even  then 
the  engraver  would  be  more  successful 
with  the  photograph,  because  he  would 
have  the  original,  or  at  least  a good  large 
photograph  of  it,  beside  him  to  refer  to. 
All  things  considered,  for  an  engraver 
who  has  artistic  ability,  the  photograph 
is  better  than  the  drawing,  as  long  as  the 
engraver  has  the  original  picture  near  him 
as  a model. 

I have  a notion  to  engrave  direct  from 
nature  on  a blackened  block,  drawing 
with  the  graver  just  as  I would  etch.  I 
think  that  it  can  be  done — at  any  rate  I 
shall  make  the  experiment  one  of  these 
days  when  I have  some  time  to  spare. 

MR.  JOHN  TINKEY. 

The  new  school  claims  the  right  to  en- 
grave the  lines  in  any  direction  it  chooses, 
in  order  to  produce  the  required  effects. 
The  old  school,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
particular  line  for  each  particular  effect* 
sky,  for  instance,  was  always  represented 
by  horizontal  lines  across  the  block;  but 
here  is  a wood-engraving  by  Mr.  Jueng- 
ling,  in  which  the  sky  is  indicated  in 
many  places  by  perpendicular  lines. 
There  is  another  one.  Do  you  notice  a 
softness  about  the  light  clouds  in  that 
skv  i We  get  this  effect  by  cutting  the 
black  lines  in  one  direction,  and  crossing 
them  with  white  lines  in  another.  Mr. 


Linton  does  not  believe  in  white  lines  so 
used.  But  I defy  him  or  anybody  else  to 
produce  that  result  without  them.  The 
softness  of  those  lights  could  have  been 
secured  in  no  other  way.  We  hold  Mr. 
Linton  in  great  esteem  as  an  engraver; 
but  when  he  discards  the  use  of  white  line 
over  black,  he  discards  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  those  delicate  grays  which  are 
so  admirable  and  conspicuous  in  the  work 
of  the  new  school.  You  can’t  get  soft- 
ness without  white  lines  over  black.  I 
believe  also  in  using  white  lines  to  get 
color.  We  call  it  color.  It  isn’t  color, 
but  we  call  it  so. 

About  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
Whitney,  Childs,  and  Howland  were  en- 
graving, and  Darley  was  the  leading 
draughtsman  in  America,  the  drawings 
which  the  engraver  was  to  copy  were  all 
made  on  the  wood.  Darley  had  a mo- 
nopoly. He  was  a sort  of  deity  in  the 
business.  There  was  no  other  man  of 
note  who  could  draw  on  wood.  To-day 
Darley  is  considered  behind  the  times, 
very  limited  in  his  ideas,  and  a too  fre- 
quent reproducer  of  himself.  You  re- 
member his  pictures  of  frontiersmen  and 
Indians  on  the  old  bank-notes.  They 
were  too  often  alike  in  parts.  Were  Dar- 
ley a young  man  now,  he  would  develop 
in  a different  direction.  Formerly,  too, 
the  artist  was  confined  to  the  surface  of  a 
small  block,  and  his  scope  was  limited. 
Now  he  can  use  a larger  surface,  and  have 
all  the  swing  and  elbow-room  he  chooses; 
the  photographer  puts  his  work  on  the 
block  for  him,  and  in  any  size  required, 
and  the  engraver  is  freer  also.  In  many 
cases  he  hasn’t  a single  line  to  copy ; he 
must  select  his  own  lines,  and  use  his  own 
judgment  in  determining  how  best  to  rep- 
resent textures.  He  goes  farther  even  than 
the  artist.  He  will  tell  you,  for  example, 
by  his  work,  whether  a garment  is  made 
of  broadcloth  or  of  silk,  when  the  artist 
has  left  the  point  perhaps  partly  unde- 
cided. If  the  artist  had  himself  put  the 
drawing  on  the  wood — as  in  the  olden 
time  was  universally  the  case — the  en- 
graver would  have  been  limited  by  what 
the  artist  had  done,  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  follow  the  artist’s  lines  instead 
of  inventing  new  ones  of  his  own,  and 
thus  going  farther  than  the  artist  had 
gone.  Photography  is  of  value  in  anoth- 
er respect.  Many  of  the  best  painters  can 
not  or  will  not  draw  on  wood  at  all.  But 
to-day  their  finest  paintings  are  photo- 
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graphed  on  the  block  and  reproduced  by 
the  engraver. 

Still,  photography  has  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  changes  the  colors  of  the  pic- 
ture photographed.  Browns  take  near- 
ly black ; yellows  and  reds  become  dark ; 
blues  appear  white.  The  engraver,  there- 
fore, must  continually  refer  to  the  orig- 
inal, else  he  will  miss  the  color  values; 
and  this  constant  reference  is  a distrac- 
tion. Moreover,  the  original  is  almost 
invariably  larger  than  the  photograph  on 
the  wood.  Here  is  another  distraction. 
Still  further,  the  silver  film  used  by  the 
photographer  often  eats  into  the  wood  and 
discolors  it,  which  throws  the  engraver  off 
his  guard.  Again,  in  some  photographs 
details  are  lost.  There  are  only  three  or 
four  photographers  in  New  York  who 
succeed  in  transferring  a picture  to  the 
block.  Only  one  of  them  prevents  his 
silver  from  getting  down  into  the  grain 
of  the  wood,  but  is  not  happy  in  repro- 
ducing subtle  details.  The  others  let  the 
silver  discolor  the  wood,  and  so  are  not 
happy  in  preserving  the  relations  of  light 
and  shade.  The  first  photographs  a paint- 
ing the  best,  for  he  retains  the  general  ef- 
fect of  light  and  shade,  and  we  can  work 
up  the  details  from  the  original.  The  rest 
photograph  best  objects  like  a repoussi 
silver  vase,  for  example,  where  the  details 
need  to  be  brought  out  cleanly  and  bold- 
ly. Look  at  the  specimens  of  the  “King 
Collection  of  Gems.”  Without  the  aid  of 
photography  those  beautiful  engravings 
would  not  have  been  produced.  No 
draughtsman  on  wood  could  have  kept 
all  the  fine  muscles  of  the  small  figure  of 
Apollo,  for  instance.  Photography  is  in- 
dispensable for  such  work  as  tliat. 

It  would  be  advantageous  for  the  en- 
graver, however,  if  the  artist  refrained 
from  using  yellows,  browns,  reds,  and 
blues — colors  which  the  photograph  does 
not  reproduce,  and  which  therefore  are  a 
stumbling-block  to  him.  Publishers  are 
often  disappointed  with  an  engraving  sim- 
ply because  it  misses  the  effects  of  those 
colors,  when  the  latter  have  appeared  on 
the  wood  simply  as  degrees  of  black  and 
white.  A little  consideration  for  the  en- 
graver, on  the  part  of  the  artist,  would 
make  the  former’s  task  much  easier  and 
pleasanter. 

Different  engravers  produce  the  same 
effect  in  different  ways.  Light  and  shade 
and  texture  are  the  things  that  we  are 
after. 


Other  things  being  equal,  give  me  a 
first-rate  photograph  on  the  wood.  One 
usually  has  the  original  to  refer  to  while 
cutting  the  block,  and  is  apt  to  succeed 
better  in  giving  what  the  artist  intended. 
When  the  drawing  is  made  directly  on 
the  wood,  we  are  confined  to  the  lines, 
and,  besides,  we  efface  the  original  as  we 
go  along.  Photography  is  coming  to  be 
used  more  and  more.  Most  of  the  illus- 
trations in  our  illustrated  magazines  are 
engraved  from  photographs  on  the  block. 

There  is  more  for  an  engraver  to  aspire 
to  now  than  ever  before.  Formerly  ap- 
prentice boys  used  to  help  the  engravers 
a good  deal,  especially  on  the  edges  of  the 
picture,  on  the  grass,  on  the  simpler  parts. 
But  there  are  no  simpler  parts  now.  An 
engraver  requires  more  brains  than  in  the 
olden  time,  and  love  enough  for  the  work 
to  peg  away  at  it  a long  while  without 
much  result.  The  publisher  wants  the 
engraver’s  individual  work:  every,  en- 
graver is  known  by  his  work,  and  he 
can’t  shop  it  out.  One  is  apt  to  detect 
where  your  young  man’s  work  begins, 
and  where  yours  ends.  The  public,  too, 
is  becoming  quick  to  find  out  when  work 
is  degenerating.  The  newspapers  men- 
tion it,  and  their  readers’  tastes  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  cultivated. 

An  engravers  style  often  changes.  If 
he  is  attentive  to  his  business,  he  is  bound 
to  change.  And  he  does  change.  Take 
Mr.  J.  P.  Davis,  for  example.  What  a 
change  there  has  been  in  the  fineness  of 
his  work ! The  progress  of  his  art  has  in- 
fluenced him. 

Can  the  art  be  taught  ? Yes,  in  a mea- 
sure ; but  the  pupil  must  begin  with  a taste 
for  it — a taste  for  pictures,  for  nature  re- 
produced. He  wonders  how  it  is  done. 
He  is  told  that  there  is  light,  and  here  is 
shade;  that  the  lights  in  the  foreground 
are  stronger  than  those  in  the  back- 
ground, and  why ; that  the  picture  has  fore- 
ground, background,  and  middle  distance. 
After  some  practice  he  may  get  the  rela- 
tive colors  right.  Then,  coming  to  de- 
tails, he  might  be  told  how  to  make  the 
outlines  of  his  clouds  soft  and  fleecy  by 
making  their  edges  irregular  and  broken 
up ; then  how  the  twigs  in  the  foliage  are 
produced  by  indentations;  then  how  the 
massing  of  the  foliage  is  done;  then  how 
to  distinguish  the  nearer  trees  from  those 
more  remote  by  making  the  latter  darker 
than  the  former;  then  the  truths  of  per- 
spective ; how  the  closer  you  are  to  the 
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foreground  the  more  defined  are  the  forms. 
The  more  he  was  told,  the  more  he  would 
see.  If  he  didn’t  see,  he  would  soon  get 
tired  of  trying  to  become  an  engraver. 

MR.  HENRY  WOLF. 

The  aim  of  the  engraver  ought  to  be 
to  render  as  faithfully  as  possible  the 
drawing  that  has  been  given  him,  wheth- 
er it  be  in  ink,  in  pencil,  in  crayon,  in 
charcoal,  or  in  gouache.  So  faithfully 
should  this  be  done  that  the  spectator  will 
see  in  the  engraving,  not  the  engraver,  but 
the  original  artist  after  whose  work  the 
engraving  has  been  made.  This  attain- 
ment I consider  to  be  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  wood-engraving. 

During  the  last  few  years  wood-engrav- 
ing has  found  in  photography  a powerful 
auxiliary.  Previously  the  pictures  were 
drawn  directly  on  the  wood  by  means  of 
the  pencil  and  brush.  But  now  they 
can  be  drawn  or  painted  on  paper,  on  can- 
vas, or  on  panel,  white,  tinted,  or  plain, 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  artist,  and  in 
any  size  that  may  suit  him.  The  photo- 
graph will  reproduce  it  in  proper  shape. 
Still,  photography  often  translates  badly, 
and  is  too  loquacious — too  bavarde,  as  the 
French  say.  It  changes  blue  into  white, 
yellow  into  a very  dark,  and  so  on.  A 
blue  sky  with  white  clouds  becomes  en- 
tirely white.  When  a canvas  is  painted 
thinly,  its  texture  shows  in  a photograph ; 
when  it  is  painted  thickly  with  heavy 
brush  marks  that  throw  shadows,  the 
photograph  reproduces  all  this  too. 

When  engraving  from  an  oil-painting, 
I do  not  try  to  render  the  brush  marks, 
the  heaps  of  paint,  the  texture  of  the  can- 
vas; all  these  bass-reliefs  in  miniature  are 
not  seen  when  the  painting  is  at  the  prop- 
er distance,  and  in  a full  light.  My  ef- 
fort is  to  follow  the  feeling,  the  #an,  of 
the  painter.  Still,  in  many  instances,  I 
indicate  the  direction  taken  by  the  brush, 
if  not  the  brush  marks  themselves.  Just 
here  I sympathize  with  Mr.  Linton  when 
he  asks,  “What  would  you  say  to  the 
engraver  who  should  so  far  disregard  the 
bold  carelessness  characteristic  of  the 
painting  as  to  give  you  in  niggling  mi- 
nuteness every  brush  and  trowel  mark,  in 
order  that,  or  so  that,  you  may  forget  the 
real  worth  of  the  picture,  despite  the 
painter’s  slovenliness  and  absolute  disdain 
of  finish,  in  your  admiration  of  the  en- 
graver's most  delicate  and  neatest  hand- 
ling ?”  Still,  I believe  that  it  is  not  ill- 


bestowed  labor  to  discriminate  between  a 
pencil  drawing,  or  a water-color  drawing, 
or  an  oil-painting,  and  any  other  kind  of 
work.  The  duty  of  the  engraver  is  to  re- 
produce the  original ; and  unless  his  work 
enables  you  to  tell  whether  the  original  was 
in  pencil,  in  water-color,  or  in  oil,  he  has 
failed  to  reproduce  it.  For  the  engraver 
to  make  a pencil  drawing  look  like  a wa- 
ter-color drawing  would  be  as  reasonable 
as  for  the  painter  to  make  a musk-melon 
look  like  a water-melon.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  original  character  of  the  pic- 
ture, so  that  the  spectator  can  tell  whether 
it  was  in  pencil,  in  water-color,  in  oil,  in 
charcoal,  or  in  any  other  substance,  is 
what  constitutes  the  richness  of  modern 
wood-engraving,  and  its  superiority  over 
engraving  on  steel  and  on  copper. 

The  original  must,  as  I have  said,  be 
faithfully  reproduced.  Still,  I should  take 
the  liberty  of  rectifying  the  bad  outline  of 
a hand,  a foot,  an  eye,  and  so  on,  though 
I should  not  meddle  with  the  color  or 
with  the  general  effect,  unless  told  to  do 
so.  It  is  not  the  engraver’s  duty  to  trans- 
form the  original,  but  faithfully  to  repro- 
duce it;  and  in  the  process  of  this  repro- 
duction he  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  any 
means  that  will  serve  his  purpose. 

Mr.  Linton’s  criticism  upon  Mr.  Cole  is 
not  fair.  Mr.  Cole  was  given  a drawing 
and  told  to  reproduce  it,  and  he  did  so. 
Mr.  Linton’s  engravings  always  suggest 
Mr.  Linton.  They  do  not  remind  you  of 
the  original  artists. 

When  the  engraving  so  closely  resem- 
bles the  original  drawing  that  you  can 
not  detect  any  difference  between  the 
two,  then  it  could  not  have  been  done  any 
better. 


A NIGHT  IN  AN  AVALANCHE. 

IT  was  curious  enough  how  I came  to 
see  an  avalanche.  We  don’t  have 
many  of  them  in  our  country,  I believe ; 
at  least,  they  never  fall  near  to  the  high- 
ways and  country  villages,  seemingly  for 
the  accommodation  of  sight-seers,  as  they 
do  at  the  Wengem  Alp,  and  in  a hun- 
dred other  places  of  Switzerland  and  the 
Tyrol. 

Contrary  to  all  arrangements  and  ex- 
pectations of  the  dear  old  uncle  who  had 
reared  me,  I had  not  got  further  along  in 
life  than  to  a third-class  clerkship  in  the 
State  Department  at  Washington,  and 
this  only  because  I could  write  a fine 
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hand,  and  make  fancy  capitals,  said  my 
disappointed  uncle. 

I believe  uncle  was  thoroughly  ashamed 
of  my  getting  into  the  department  at  all. 
He  would  a hundred  times  over  have  pre- 
ferred that  I had  been  a common  farmer. 
But  when  the  hard  times  came,  and  when 
the  hard  times  got  harder,  and  the  old 
farm,  going  under  a mortgage,  was  only 
rescued  by  my  savings  as  a third-class 
clerk,  uncle  sank  his  shame  in  his  grati- 
tude, and  my  fancy  writing  was  ridiculed 
no  longer.  A little  good  penmanship  had 
kept  my  uncle  out  of  the  poor-house.  It 
did  something  for  me,  too,  later. 

Still,  it  was  weary  enough  for  me  at 
last,  reading  and  copying  endless  dispatch- 
es of  the  chief  clerk  to  our  consuls  in  Eu- 
rope, and  all  that  without  any  apparent 
hope  of  ever  becoming  chief  clerk  myself. 
One  day  I was  copying  a dispatch  of  the 

Secretary  to  the  consul  at  Z . It  was 

to  the  effect  that  from  that  day  on  he 
would,  in  accordance  with  his  request,  be 
allowed  $1000  a year  for  clerk  hire.  4 4 He 
will  want  a clerk,  then,  of  course,”  I said 
to  myself,  “and  if  I could  secure  the  situ- 
ation, I might  be  happy  still.”  I whistled 
meditatively.  I would  see  Europe  at  least, 
and  that  would  be  a change ; anyway,  I 
would  be  no  longer  liable  to  become  a fix- 
ture as  a third-class  clerk  in  the  depart- 
ment. I didn’t  want  promotion  so  much 
as  I wanted  a change.  I got  the  latter,  as 
the  sequel  will  show.  That  evening  the 
dispatch  of  the  department,  copied  in  my 
best  hand,  left  for  Europe,  accompanied 
by  a private  note  of  my  own  to  the  con- 
sul. As  a specimen  of  my  writing,  I re- 
ferred to  the  inclosed  dispatch,  and  in- 
formed the  consul  that  I could  speak  the 
German  language,  having  learned  it, 
evenings,  during  my  stay  in  Washing- 
ton. Perhaps  the  last  remark,  and  not 
my  fine  writing,  settled  the  business. 
Clerks  who  can  speak  foreign  languages 
are  in  demand  with  our  consuls. 

In  six  weeks  from  that  day  I had  peep- 
ed into  the  great  cities  of  London,  Paris, 
and  Brussels,  and  was  now  standing  at 
the  clerk’s  desk  of  the  American  consu- 
late at  Z . 

The  business  was  not  burdensome. 
With  the  office  open  but  five  hours  a day, 
we  were  happy.  I had  beautiful  times — 
so  did  the  consul. 

What  wonderfully  various  duties  con- 
suls have  to  perform  in  these  five  hours, 
though ! What  a combination  of  pa- 


ter and  mater  familias  the  consul  is! 
Though  never  severe,  his  work  is  as  mul- 
tifarious as  are  the  characters  of  a thou- 
sand tourists.  His  office  is  the  grand  de- 
pot of  all  strange  things.  The  consulate 

at  Z was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 

was  the  receptacle  of  everything,  from  a 
dainty  love-letter  with  a lock  of  hair,  to 
wills  of  invalids  and  Saratoga  trunks. 
Everybody  called  there,  many  “loafed” 
there,  and  one  poor  melancholy  tramp 
claimed  the  immortal  privilege  of  hang- 
ing himself  in  the  consul’s  wood-house — 
just  to  be  under  the  flag,  as  it  were. 

Tourists  and  tramps,  however,  are  not 
alone  in  furnishing  the  consul  with  the 
spiced  variety  of  life.  Uncle  Sam  con- 
tributes his  mite  occasionally. 

Among  the  Washington  letters  last 
winter  was  one  from  our  worthy  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions,  asking  the  consul 
to  investigate,  and  furnish  evidence  that 
certain  widows  and  minor  daughters  of 
United  States  pensioners  living  in  his  dis- 
trict had  not  married,  and  thus  forfeited 
their  claim  to  further  aid  from  the  gov- 
ernment. It  was  easy  enough  to  secure 
this  evidence  in  most  cases.  Those  living 
near  the  city  were  invited  to  call  at  the 
consulate,  and  it  was  sometimes  a matter 
of  sly  pleasure  to  the  consul  and  myself 
to  listen  to  the  embarrassed  confessions 
of  pretty  widows  that  Cupid  had  never 
cast  his  net  a second  time  for  them.  But 
there  was  one  pensioner  from  whom  re- 
peated official  notes,  written  in  good  Gor- 
man, and  with  my  finest  flourish  of  cap- 
itals, brought  no  message,  pro  or  con. 

Pensioner  No.  1004  seemed  to  feel  that 
Uncle  Sam  had  no  right  to  ask  so  indeli- 
cate a question. 

All  the  certificates,  except  1004,  were 
indorsed,  and  ready  to  be  returned. 
“This  pensioner,”  said  the  consul  to  his 
chief  clerk  one  morning,  4 4 is  probably  ei- 
ther dead  or  married,  and  I am  deter- 
mined to  find  out  which.  It  is  not  so 
wonderfully  far  from  here  to  the  village 
of  Bleiberg,  and  if  you  have  an  inclina- 
tion, you  may  take  the  next  train  and  go 
there.  Come  back  by  Saturday,  and,  of 
course,  make  the  expenses  as  trifling  as 
you  can.” 

I had  long  wished  for  a stroll  of  some 
sort  into  the  magnificent  valleys  of  the 
Carinthian  Alps,  and  here  seemed  my 
opportunity. 

I can’t  say  that  the  cars  whizzed  me 
very  suddenly  away  to  the  pretty  town  of 
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Bleiberg,  for  in  fact  the  trains  whiz  dread* 
fully  slowly  in  the  Tyrol.  I was  twenty- 
five  miles  still  from  Bleiberg  when  I trans- 
ferred my  hand  valise  and  myself  from  a 
second-class  railway  car  into  a first-class 
mountain  diligence. 

It  was  a wonderfully  beautiful  valley  I 
was  to  ascend  to  Bleiberg.  There  are  no 
finer  mountain  prospects  anywhere.  It 
seems  to  me  sometimes  -that  all  the  orna- 
mental work  of  the  creation  has  been  ex- 
pended on  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol. 

Usually,  when  in  the  mountains,  I pay 
the  diligence  conductor  a franc  pour - 
boire,  and  ride  outside  with  the  driver,  or 
up  in  the  imperial,  perched  like  a leather 
bonnet  on  the  top  of  the  vehicle.  I de- 
termined fully  to  do  so  this  time. 

How  capricious  is  the  mind  of  man,  I 
reflected,  on  entering  the  little  station, 
and  seeing  a young  lady  in  a velvet  jack- 
et and  gray  kids  buy  inside  coupe  No.  1 
for  Bleiberg.  In  a minute  and  a half  I 
had  changed  my  mind,  and  was  the  own- 
er of  coupe  ticket  No.  2;  and  yet  the 
weather  had  not  changed,  the  sun  shone 
as  warmly  as  ever,  and  the  mountains, 
right  and  left,  were  as  magnificent  as  five 
minutes  before,  when  I had  told  the  con- 
ductor I would  share  his  outside  perch 
with  him. 

The  velvet  jacket,  though  fitting  close- 
ly to  a neat  form,  I didn't  mind  so  much ; 
but  gray  kids  on  a pair  of  pretty  hands 
inside  a diligence  coupe,  slowly  ascend- 
ing a romantic  mountain  valley  on  a 
charming  spring  day,  were  simply  irre- 
sistible. 

I helped  my  travelling  companion  to 
her  seat,  fixed  my  own  precious  baggage 
into  the  big  box  behind,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded, naturally  enough,  to  occupy  in- 
side seat  No.  2.  There  was  but  one  pas- 
senger besides  myself.  I was  never  in 
this  world  accused  of  being  a flirt  or  a 
gallant ; but  I submit  to  my  bachelor 
readers  if  there  is  anything  extraordi- 
nary in  the  fact  that  in  twenty  minutes 
the  two  occupants  of  that  mountain  dili- 
gence were  tolerably  acquainted. 

We  spoke,  of  course,  in  German.  We 
noted  the  green  fields  at  the  edge  of  snow- 
banks, the  singular  costumes  of  the  men 
passing  us,  and  who  hailed  us  with  a 
“God  greet  you  1”  as  they  tipped  their 
broad-brimmed  hats.  We  thought,  too, 
how  chilly  they  must  be,  even  on  a day 
like  this,  with  their  open  red  jackets, 
breeches  only  to  the  knee,  and  stockings 


only  to  the  ankle.  Still  more  interesting 
to  us  were  the  women,  trudging  along  in 
their  short  black  petticoats  and  dove-gray 
stockings,  though  the  muddy  roads  some- 
times interfered  with  any  exact  discrimi- 
nation in  the  shades.  What  struck  us 
both  as  very  singular,  however,  was  the 
great  similarity  of  our  German  accent. 
Miss  Shelton— Miss  Margot  Shelton,  to  be 
more  explicit — for  I had  seen  her  name  on 
the  ticket  as  I passed  it  to  the  conductor 
— was  perfectly  certain  I was  not  a Swiss, 
much  less  an  Austrian,  and  I was  equally 
confident  my  fair  companion  was  not  a 
native  to  the  Alps.  Her  German  bore 
too  strong  an  accent  for  that.  I after- 
ward learned  she  had  thought  my  own  a 
little  curious.  Once,  just  for  the  sport 
of  the  thing,  I shouted  something  to  the 
driver  in  English.  How  astonished  I 
was  to  hear  Miss  Shelton  add  to  it  a 
phrase  as  English  as  my  own ! We  held 
breath  to  explain,  and  in  almost  no  time 
at  all  discovered  that  we  were  both  Amer- 
icans. Stranger  discoveries  followed — 
they  always  do.  Miss  Shelton's  father 
had  been  a volunteer  captain  in  our  army, 
and  I myself  had  been  within  a rifle-shot 
of  him  when  he  fell  at  Vicksburg. 

Her  mother,  a native  of  Bleiberg,  took 
this  only  daughter,  and  returned  to  her 
old  home,  stopping  at  the  solicitations  of 
friends,  first  for  months,  and  now  it  had 
been  years.  In  a moment  I recalled  what 
had  been  puzzling  me  for  an  hour.  I had 
seen  the  name  Shelton  before  somewhere. 

Who  was  pensioner  1004  but  Elsie 
Shelton — why  had  I not  thought  of  that  ? 
— wife  of  Captain  Shelton,  killed  at  Vicks- 
burg in  June,  1863.  How  extremely  sin- 
gular! we  both  exclaimed.  Mrs.  Elsie 
Shelton,  I was  soon  informed,  was  not  re- 
married. 

The  object  of  my  journey  was  accom- 
plished. I might  return  home  at  once. 
I did  not,  however.  Besides,  Miss  Shel- 
ton insisted  that  I should  go  on  and  visit 
pretty  Bleiberg,  her  mother,  and  herself. 
I was  easily  persuaded. 

Why  had  the  consul's  letters  not  been 
answered  ? I asked,  as  we  made  a turn  in 
the  road.  “Oh,”  said  Miss  Shelton, 
“mother  and  I were  both  coming  next 

week  to  Z , to  visit  a relative  there, 

and  so  she  proposed  answering  in  person. 
Besides,  she  is  not  so  poor  that  she  cares 
dreadfully  whether  Uncle  Sam  stops  the 
ten  dollars  or  so  a month  or  not.  She  al- 
ways gives  half  of  it  to  the  postmaster's 
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children,  and  the  rest  to  me  for  pin-money. 
Why,  do  you  know,  I bought  these  very 
gloves  with  some  of  that  money  at  Inns- 
bruck only  two  days  ago;”  and  here  the 
pretty  hands  and  the  gray  kid  gloves 
nestled  coquettishly  on  her  lap.  By 
noon  the  church  steeple  of  Bleiberg  was 
in  sight,  and  in  an  hour  the  driver  blew  a 
shrill  note  or  so  on  his  horn,  the  villagers 
hastened  to  the  windows  of  the  houses  as 
our  four  panting  ponies  passed  on  a gal- 
lop, and  the  little  old  postmaster  lifted  his 
blue  cap,  and  gave  us  a salute  all  round. 
Mrs.  Shelton  was  living  with  a friend, 
then  absent,  in  a substantial  two-story 
stone  house  not  far  from  the  post. 

44  This  is  Mr. said  Miss  Shelton, 

laughing,  as  she  presented  me  to  her 
mother,  “a  real  American;  and,  just 
think,  be  has  come  to  ask,  mamma,  if  you 
are  married.”  The  good-looking,  embar- 
rassed little  widow  soon  unravelled  the 
nonsense  with  which  Miss  Margot  was 
seeking  to  overwhelm  us,  and  I was  wel- 
comed not  only  as  an  American,  but  as 
one  of  the  44boys  in  blue”  who  had  been 
with  Grant  at  Vicksburg. 

When  the  dinner  was  over,  I strolled 
out  through  one  of  the  loveliest  situated 
villages  of  the  Alps.  The  view  down  the 
valley  we  had  just  ascended  was  enchant- 
ing. Behind  the  pretty  town,  and  edged 
by  a green  meadow  sloping  upward,  was 
a forest  of  tall  dark  firs,  and  above  this 
an  alp,  angling  up  the  side  of  a steep 
mountain,  known  to  all  tourists  as  the 
44  Rigi”  of  the  Kemthal. 

It  was  only  the  25th  of  February,  but 
the  §un  seemed  as  warm  as  in  midsum- 
mer. The  gross,  so  wonderfully  green, 
was  high  enough  for  pasture,  and  violets 
and  daisies  peeped  out  everywhere. 

It  was  41  dangerously  warm,  in  fact,” 
muttered  the  little  postmaster  in  the  blue 
cap,  as  I handed  him  a letter  to  post  to 

the  consul  at  Z , saying  everything 

was  well,  but  I couldn’t  possibly  be  back 
on  Saturday — 44  dangerously  warm,  be- 
cause there  had  not  been  so  much  snow 
on  the  mountains  in  fifty  years  as  now, 
and  already  people  began  to  hear  of  ava- 
lanches falling  out  of  season.” 

Bleiberg,  however,  is  safe  enough,  I 
thought  to  myself,  as  I glanced  up  the 
sides  of  the  old  peak,  where,  sure  enough, 
there  were  oceans  of  snow  and  ice  glisten- 
ing in  the  sunshine.  But  it  was  a mile 
away,  and  between  pretty  Bleiberg  and  it 
swept,  like  a dark  veil,  the  forest  of  tall 


fir-trees.  Besides,  how  could  a village 
that  had  slept  a hundred  years  be  waked 
up  now  to  an  adventure  just  to  gratify 
a young  American  ? 

44 1 don’t  like  it — it’s  too  warm — and 
there’s  no  telling,”  continued  my  would- 
be  pessimist  of  a postmaster.  ‘ 4 1 haven’t 
lived  in  these  regions  well-nigh  to  fifty 
years  for  nothing.  Snowing  all  winter, 
and  hot  sun  and  daisies  in  February, 
aren’t  natural.  It  means  avalanches  to 
somebody  somewhere.” 

I had  almost  forgotten  that,  as  I left 
the  house  of  my  fair  entertainers,  I was 
informed  that  it  was  carnival-day  in  the 
village,  and  that  at  three  o'clock  I must 
be  on  hand  to  see  the  procession.  It  was 
already  after  three,  and  I hurried  back  to 
be  offered  a good  place  to  see  from,  at  the 
upper  chamber  window  of  Miss  Margot, 
where,  joined  by  her  mother,  we  awaited 
the  boys  in  striped  trousers  and  masks, 
and  the  men  with  music  and  flags.  It 
was  a novel  sight,  as  the  long  procession 
filed  up  the  road  and  approached  the 
house  where  we  were  waiting.  A parade 
in  a mountain  valley  always  is  novel. 
The  contrast  of  the  bright  colors  of  the 
costumes  and  flags  with  the  green  foliage 
and  the  greener  grass  at  the  road -sides; 
the  comparative  silence,  disturbed  only 
by  the  echoing  of  the  notes  of  music  from 
the  lofty  rocks;  the  seeming  diminutive- 
ness of  everything — of  the  men,  of  the 
thread-like  roads,  of  even  the  houses  and 
trees,  as  seen  under  the  shadow  of  the 
towering  mountains — all  added  impress- 
iveness to  the  tiling. 

There  were  possibly  a hundred  persons 
in  the  procession,  with  a score  of  boys 
following  at  the  sides^  and  all  the  vil- 
lagers looking  on.  I don’t  know  why  it 
was,  but  somehow  they  seemed  less  joy- 
ous than  I had  seen  the  peasants  at  other 
village  carnivals.  Was  it  the  unusual 
heat,  or  was  there  in  their  minds  some 
flitting  presentiment  of  evil?  Some  of 
these  old  men  had  had  experiences — sad 
enough,  doubtless — of  the  unexpected 
dangers  to  life  in  these  high  valleys.  I 
recall  now  a sort  of  uneasiness  I noticed 
on  the  faces  of  those  nearest  us/  and,  as  I 
thought,  an  occasional  glancing  over  our 
house  at  the  great  mountain  behind.  In 
some  mysterious  way  this  uncanny  feel- 
ing was  communicating  itself  to  us  also. 
Avalanches,  however,  give  no  signs  of 
approaching,  no  warning.  They  are  as 
unexpected,  as  sudden,  as  earthquakes, 
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and  sometimes  lightning  is  not  much 
more  rapid  in  its  work.  When  a million 
tons  of  ice  and  snow  slip  from  the  side  of 
a mountain,  they  are  not  long  in  reaching 
the  bottom. 

The  gay  procession  moved  on.  The  mu- 
sic and  the  laughter  grew  merrier.  Even 
the  little  postmaster  in  the  blue  cap  was  en- 
gaged in  a loud  guffaw  at  a clown  march- 
ing on  stilts.  I had  filled  my  pockets 
with  bonbons  at  the  post,  and  we  were 
throwing  them  to  the  boys  nearest  us  in 
the  procession. 

Suddenly  the  music  ceased ; there  was 
an  awful  whizzing  in  the  air;  a cry  of 
44  Avalanche!”  44  Avalanche!”  and  an  in- 
stant roaring  and  cracking,  as  of  falling 
forests.  In  ten  short  seconds  an  awful 
flood  of  snow,  mangled  trees,  ice,  and 
stones  passed  the  house,  like  the  swell  of 
a mighty  sea.  Everything  shook.  The 
procession  disappeared  as  if  ingulfed  by 
an  earthquake.  Houses,  right  and  left, 
tumbled  over,  and  were  buried  in  one  sin- 
gle instant.  The  air,  cooled  for  a mo- 
ment, and  again  hot,  was  rent  with  the 
screams  of  the  mangled.  An  awful  ca- 
tastrophe had  befallen  us;  the  wrath  of 
the  mountains  was  upon  the  village  I For 
a moment  we  stood  paralyzed — speechless. 
We  had  been  saved. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  rush  to  the 
street,  and  to  drag  my  companions  with 
me;  but  there  was  no  street.  Even  the 
garden  had  disappeared  in  a foam  of  snow 
and  ice.  We  thought  of  the  back  win- 
dow at  the  embankment,  but  as  we  tore  it 
open,  a single  glance  toward  the  mount- 
ain told  us  the  horror  was  but  begun. 
44 The  forest!”  we  all  shouted  in  a breath. 
It  was  gone,  all  gone,  as  if  mown  by  a 
mighty  reaper,  and  masses  of  other  snow 
seemed  ready  to  slide.  The  white  brow 
of  the  mountain  still  gleamed  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  seemed  to  laugh  at  the  desola- 
tion. Another  whizzing,  a roar,  and  with 
our  own  eyes  we  saw  the  side  of  the 
mountain  start.  Instantly  and  together 
we  sprang  down  the  steps  into  the  lower 
room.  There  was  a roll  of  thunder,  a 
mighty  crash,  and  then  all  was  darkness. 
We  were  buried  alive  beneath  an  ava- 
lanche. 

What  my  first  thoughts  were  I am  un- 
able to  recall.  I only  remember  our 
fearful  cries  for  help;  how  we  shouted 
separately,  and  then  united  on  one  word, 
crying  together  again  and  again,  our  only 
answer  the  silence  of  the  grave. 


Every  soul  in  the  village,  probably, 
had  been  killed,  or,  like  ourselves,  had 
been  buried  beneath  the  snow  and  ice  of 
the  mountain.  It  was  only  after  we  had 
exhausted  ourselves  with  vain  cries  for 
help  that  we  meditated  on  helping  our- 
selves. We  had  not  been  injured.  We 
remembered  that  we  were  in  the  little  sit- 
ting-room down  stairs,  the  windows  only 
of  which  seemed  broken  in,  and  filled 
with  snow,  ice,  and  stones.  The  stair- 
way was  also  filled  with  snow  and  the 
debris  of  the  crushed  walls.  Above  us 
all  was  desolation. 

How  deep  the  avalanche  lay  across  us 
we  feared  even  to  conjecture.  As  is  my 
custom  when  in  the  Alps,  I had  a flask 
in  my  pocket  of  the  best  brandy.  I per- 
suaded my  companions  to  drink,  and 
drank  myself  until  the  last  drop  disap- 
peared. Possibly  it  gave  us  courage. 

The  furniture  in  the  room  seemed  all  in 
its  proper  place.  We  could  move  about, 
but  it  was  becoming  terribly  cold,  and 
we  felt  the  sleepy  chill,  that  dreadful  pre- 
cursor of  death  by  freezing,  overcoming 
us.  Once  we  were  certain  we  heard 
voices  above  us,  and  again  we  shouted  to 
try  to  tell  them  we  were  still  alive.  We 
listened:  the  voices  were  gone — we  were 
abandoned  to  our  fate. 

For  hours  we  had  alternately  shouted 
and  listened,  until  we  sank  down  in  de- 
spair. It  must  have  been  midnight  when, 
in  our  gropings  about  the  little  chamber, 
our  hands  came  on  a wax  candle.  In  a 
few  moments  we  had  light — light  to  die  by. 

It  would  have  been  a strange  sight  for 
an  artist — that  buried  room,  with  the  dim 
light,  the  windows  filled  with  snow,  and 
the  three  inmates  there  waiting  death. 
Once  I attempted  to  encourage  my  com- 
panions, though  myself  hopeless,  by  tell- 
ing of  people  who  had  been  dug  out  of 
avalanches  safe  and  well ; but  my  words 
brought  only  groans.  Hours  went  by. 

I don’t  know  whether  we  were  sleeping  or 
freezing,  when  I started  at  hearing  a voice 
cry,  44  A light!  a light!”  I sprang  to  my 
feet,  and  again  the  voice  cried,  44  A light  1” 
In  ten  minutes  three  half-frozen,  half-in- 
sane human  beings  were  tenderly  lifted 
from  the  grave  into  the  gray  light  of  the 
morning.  A hundred  noble  souls  had 
labored  the  long  night  through,  seeking 
the  buried. 

Every  man  and  woman,  from  every  vil- 
lage in  the  whole  valley,  had  hurried  to 
the  scene,  and  was  straining  every  nerve 
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to  rescue  those  to  whom  life  might  still  be 
clinging.  We  were  among  the  last  taken 
from  the  snow  and  rocks,  which  had  lain 
upon  us  thirty  feet  in  depth.  Did  those 
brave  rescuers  wonder  that  we  knelt  to 
them,  and  kissed  the  hems  of  their  ragged 
garments  ? 

Beautiful  Bleiberg  is  no  more.  Half 
of  those  whom  we  saw  dancing  along  in 
the  procession  of  the  carnival,  in  the 
bright  sunshine,  sleep  among  the  violets 
on  the  hill-side.  The  snow,  and  the  ice, 
and  the  black  bowlders  from  the  mount- 
ain, and  the  dark  fir-trees,  still  lie,  in  this 
early  summer  of  1879,  in  one  mass  in  the 


valley.  We  all  left  as  soon  as  we  could 
travel.  I went  home  to  Z . 

My  chief  has  resigned,  and  I am  now 
acting  consul  in  his  place.  Should  the 
Senate  confirm  all  the  new  appointments, 
I expect  to  remain  as  consul.  Miss  Shel- 
ton thinks  also  of  remaining,  and  when 

Americans  wander  to  Z they  will  find 

the  latch-string  of  our  home  at  the  con- 
sulate on  the  outside  of  the  door. 

One  word  and  I am  done.  Mrs.  Shel- 
ton has  lost  a part  of  her  pension — so 
much  of  it  as  was  allowed  for  a minor 
daughter.  I have  so  reported  it  to  the 
Commissioner  at  Washington. 


dEMtar’jj  Cast]  Cjinir. 


IT  is  doubtless  very  unjust  to  tho  clergy  to 
suppose  that  they  turn  the  barrel  of  ser- 
mous  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  writ- 
ing new  ones.  Nothing  but  the  levity  of  the 
pews  could  bo  guilty  of  such  a suspicion.  The 
preacher  knows  that  one  squeezing  does  not 
take  all  the  juice  out  of  an  orange;  aud  how 
much  juicier  a fruit  is  a good  sermou ! More- 
over, the  pews  are  so  pachydermatous,  so  rhi- 
noceros-skinned, that  nothing  but  au  incessant 
peltiug  upon  the  same  spot  makes  an  impres- 
sion. Who  is  it  that  snys  the  bald  shining 
pates  above  the  old-fashioned  high  square 
pews  always  seemed  to  him  to  have  been  pol- 
ished by  the  sermons  that  hqjd  hit  them  and 
glauced  offf  The  preacher  knows  that  the 
weapons  have  glanced  off,  but  he  knows  also 
that  they  are  as  serviceable  as  ever.  So  ho 
carefully  gathers  them  up  and  lays  them  away, 
and  in  duo  seasou  tries  them  again.  Many  a 
sinner  has  been  awakened  by  the  very  sermon 
that  formerly  put  him  to  sleep,  and  it  is  sheer 
ribaldry  to  say  that  turning  the  barrel  is  only 
a device  of  indolence.  Besides,  who  knows 
that  it  is  turned,  or  when  it  is  turned  f How 
many  pews  remember  what  the  pulpit  said  last 
year,  or  ten  years  ago  f Throwing  out  some 
ear-marks,  so  to  speak,  such  as  the  text  or  a 
striking  illustration,  how  many  of  the  critical 
pews  recognize  an  old  sermon  f 

The  power  of  iteration  and  reiteration,  how- 
ever, which  is  symbolized  by  the  turning  of 
the  clerical  barrel,  the  coustant  blow  of  the 
hammer  on  the  same  spot,  is  illustrated  also 
in  the  press.  The  editor,  like  the  preacher, 
knows  the  value  of  repetition.  The  austere 
and  venerable  critic  in  the  pews,  who  was 
very  impatient  of  “journeymen  preachers,” 
and  who,  thiuking  aloud  as  he  followed  se- 
verely the  line  of  the  sermon,  remarked,  with 
audible  disgust,  and  to  the  dire  confusion  of 
the  pulpit,  “O  my  God!  my  God!  you  said 
that  before,”  would  have  criticised  the  editor 
in  vain.  For  the  editor  would  have  replied, 


“Certainly,  and  that  is  the  reason  I say  it 
again.”  The  same  truth  needs  to  be  spoken 
again  and  again  and  again,  both  from  the  pul- 
pit and  the  press,  and  the  Easy  Chair  makes 
these  remarks  upon  barrel-turning  because  it 
is  about  to  turn  the  barrel. 

It  has  preached  to  contributors  very  often 
upon  the  text  of  favoritism  in  magazine  edit- 
ing, and  its  discourse  has  been  always  like  the 
famous  uiuth  or  nineteenth  chapter  of  the  fa- 
mous book  of  travels  in  Iceland,  which  treats 
of  snakes  in  that  country,  and  which  consists 
of  the  words,  “ There  are  no  snakes  in  Iceland.” 
There  is  no  favoritism  in  editing  a magazine. 
The  Easy  Chair  has  often  announced  this  truth, 
but  there  are  siuners  whom  it  soothed  to  sleep 
before  who  may  now  heed  the  word.  The  post 
constantly  briugs  little  or  large  manuscripts, 
with  tho  request  that  the  Easy  Chair  will  hand 
them  to  the  editor  upon  bended  knee,  and  en- 
deavor to  placate  that  grim  aud  cruel  tyrant, 
pleading  with  him  not  to  doom  the  poem,  the 
tale,  the  essay,  the  je»  d'esprit,  the  sketch,  to 
the  yawning  waste-basket,  or  to  the  returning 
mail-bag  with  his  terrible  “ tliauks.”  The  the- 
ory plainly  is  that  the  editor  is  a huge  wicked 
giaut  Htimgrmn  or  Bloodyjaws,  glaring  out  of 
his  horrible  castle  upou  timid  wayfaring  con- 
tributors, swiftly  pouncing  upou  them  os  they 
come  in  sight,  aud  greedily  grinding  them  with 
his  awful  teeth  as  he  hisses  a fee-faw-fum. 

Let  the  Easy  Chair,  then,  again  remind  in- 
tending contributors  that  an  editor  is  a trustee. 
A magazine  is  a property.  He  administers  his 
trust  in  good  faith  for  the  owners,  and  with 
due  regard  to  himself.  The  proof  of  success- 
ful management  is  the  prosperity  of  the  inag- 
aziue.  That  prosperity  depeuds  upon  public 
favor,  and  that  favor  can  be  secured  in  one 
way,  and  in  one  way  only.  That  way  lies  in 
pleasing  the  public — in  presenting  a magazine 
which  the  public  likes,  and  which  it  will  buy. 
Now  the  intending  contributor  can  decide 
whether  that  eud  will  be  secured  by  the  edit- 
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oris  favor  toward  bis  personal  friends  because 
they  are  bis  friends.  Tbe  test  of  bis  fitness, 
indeed,  is  bis  ability  to  refuse  them  as  friends, 
and  to  judge  their  offerings  solely  upon  their 
merits.  He  is  in  Washington’s  position,  when 
he  was  asked  to  appoint  a man  to  office  on  tbe 
ground  of  tbe  personal  friendship  of  the  ap- 
plicant.  Washington  answered,  “As  George 
Washington  I would  give  anything  to  my 
friend;  as  President  of  the  United  States  I 
can  give  him  nothing.”  The  editor’s  per- 
sonal friendships  can  not  affect  his  conduct  as 
trustee. 

Let  the  skeptics  to  whom  the  Easy  Chair 
addresses  this  discourse  reflect  that  the  edit- 
or’s character  as  an  editor,  and  often  his  liveli- 
hood, depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  mag- 
azine w'liich  we  have  just  defined.  He  is 
intimate  with  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson, 
those  estimable  young  men  who  emnlate  Ti- 
motheus  upon  the  tuneful  lyre.  But  if  his 
kind  heart  and  his  knowledge  of  the  slender 
purses  of  these  worthy  youth,  each  one  of 
whom  only  awaits  a little  encouragement  for 
his  genius  to  lead  a blushing  partner  to  the 
hymeneal  altar,  persuade  him  to  publish  their 
effusions  in  prose  and  poetry,  what  will  be  the 
result?  The  public,  which  finds  those  excel- 
lent yonng  men  exceedingly  dull  as  poets  and 
story-tellers  and  wits  and  essayists,  will  de- 
cline to  buy.  The  prosperity  of  the  magazine 
will  be  arrested,  and  Giant  Humirruni  will  be 
deposed  from  his  trusteeship.  There  is  no 
greater  or  more  universal  delusion  than  that 
of  the  favored  inner  and  friendly  circle  of  con- 
tributors. Famous  authors,  of  course,  compose 
such  a circle  in  every  magazine,  Imt  not  writ- 
ers npon  the  score  of  personal  friendship. 
Indeed,  the  editor  whom  so  often  the  Easy 
Chair  is  besought  to  approach  as  snake-charm- 
ers arc  supposed  to  handle  a poisonous  ser- 
peut,  instead  of  that  hideous  Giant  Blood y- 
jaws,  is  rather  sister  Aun  npon  the  top  of 
Bluc-bcard’s  castle  eagerly  scanning  the  wide 
landscape.  Every  cloud  of  dust,  every  motion, 
every  souud,  he  hopes  will  prove  to  be  the 
charming  tale  brief  and  fresh,  the  sparkling 
little  essay,  the  beautiful  lyric,  the  picturesque 
and  instructive  sketch  of  travel,  the  clear  and 
crisp  scientific  or  social  paper,  for  which  his 
anxious  eye  of  expectation  sweeps  the  hori- 
zon. The  editor,  amid  all  his  piled-up  literary 
treasures,  still  anxiously  awaits  that  brilliant 
contribution  which  shall  take  instant  preced- 
ence of  all  the  rest — 

“ the  bird  of  loudest  lay 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree.” 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  suggest  to  Jones 
a timely  thonght.  Instead  of  supposing  that 
his  offering  is  not  accepted  because  it  is  not 
Brown’s  or  Robinson’s,  Jones  henceforth  may 
possibly  suspect  that  it  is  not  found  available 
becanse  it  is  not  as  good  as  Brown’s  or  Robin- 
son’s. That  is  a dreadful  thought ; bat  when 
the  reader  of  these  lines  dashes  off  a copy  of 


verses,  or  writes  a little  sketch  of  any  kind,  as 
an  amateur,  he  may  wisely  reflect  that  his  work 
will  come  into  competition  at  once  with  the 
careful  and  finished  work  of  practiced  artists, 
and  perhaps  he  may  decide  to  retain  it  to  fit 
it  more  fully  for  the  ordeal  which  it  must 
certainly  uudergo.  That  will  do  no  harm, 
and  if  he  could  but  catch  a furtive  glimpse 
of  the  procession  of  manuscripts  which  sets 
forth  for  the  editor’s  sanctum  simultaneous- 
ly with  his  own,  he  would  probably  decide  to 
consider  a little  longer.  Doubtless  there  are 
“mute,  inglorious  Miltons,”  and  hards  who 
“dio  with  all  their  music  in  them.”  But  it  is 
not  because  of  favoritism  of  any  kind,  or  hack-, 
stairs  influence,  nor  does  it  follow  that  Jones 
is  Miltonic  because  he  says  that,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  and  without  wishing  to  insinuate 
personal  malevolence  of  any  kind,  the  curious 
and  surprising  fact  remains  that  his  articles 
are  rejected — rejected  l — while  thoso  of  Brown 
and  Robinson  are  actually  printed ! 


44  Wnmuc  is  this  patriarch  you  are  kindly  greeting  ? 

Not  unfamiliar  to  my  ear  his  name, 

Nor  yet  unknown  to  many  a joyous  meeting 

In  days  long  vanished:  is  he  still  the  same?’* 

The  same,  and  more  than  ever  the  same ; the 
same,  and  never  so  much  the  same  as  in  the 
tender  and  simple  melody  with  which  he  ac- 
knowledged the  homage  not  only  of  the  fa- 
mous and  brilliant  company  that  sat  with  him 
at  the  feast,  hut  the  greater  company  beyond 
that  gladly  owns  its  gratitude  to  Holmes,  and 
hears  with  smiling  incredulity  the  story  of 
threescore  and  ten.  The  breakfast  to  the 
Autocrat,  “lo  jour  dn  rossiguol,”  as  Mr.  Sted- 
man  happily  called  the  sparkling  poem  that 
he  read,  was  a beautiful  tribute  of  affection 
and  admiration  to  the  distinguished  potentate, 
who  has  never  dared  to  write  as  funny  as  ho 
can  lest  the  world  should  end  in  inextinguish- 
able laughter.  It  was  a tribute  to  one  who  is 
known  as  a humorist,  yet  his  own  poem  at  the 
breakfast,  and  the  tone  of  all  the  other  poems 
and  speeches  and  letters,  showed  truly  that  the 
humorist  is  the  master  of  tears  os  of  smiles, 
and  that  of  all  tenderness  in  literature  his  is 
the  most  tender. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  body  of  men  and 
women  which  has  for  many  years  made  Boston 
the  literary  capital  of  the  country.  It  has 
contained,  with  the  three  exceptions  of  Cooper, 
Irving,  and  Bryant,  all  the  chief  names  in  our 
literature,  and  a breakfast  to  Holmes  at  which 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  and  Whittier  sat,  Low- 
ell being  absent  in  Europe,  without  mention- 
ing another  name,  shows  tbe  literary  distinc- 
tion of  the  city.  The  great  literary  day  of 
Edinburgh  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
was  not  so  brilliant  in  genius  as  the  last  twen- 
ty years  of  Boston  have  been.  Scott,  indeed, 
was  there,  bnt  there  was  only  one  Scott.  When 
the  famous  Boston  Round  Table  is  finally  dis- 
solved, 

44  Which  was  an  Image  of  tbe  mighty  world,” 
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it  will  be  remembered  not  only  for  the  literary 
lustre  of  its  great  names,  but  for  the  purity 
and  dignity  of  the  literary  life  which  gathered 
about  it.  There  has  been  no  Bohemia  at  that 
table.  Its  chief  guests  have  shown  that  gen- 
ius is  not  another  name  for  loose  habits  and 
shiftlessness  and  weak  extravagance  and  vaga- 
bondage of  every  kind,  but  comports  with  the 
highest  manhood  and  good  citizeuship.  Tims 
the  life  of  that  one  of 

“The  goodliest  fellowship  of  famous  knights” 

whom  we  all  know  as  the  Autocrat  has  been 
devoted  to  science  as  well  as  to  literature,  and 
he  says  himself  that  he  had  fallen  into  a kind 
of  literary  lethargy,  when  Lowell  aroused  him, 
and  he  turned  to  the  creation  of  what  How  ells 
called  a new  kind  of  literature. 

This  lethargy,  however,  followed  the  very 
brilliant  beginning  of  a career.  Soon  after  his 
return  from  Europe,  where  he  had  studied  dili- 
gently, Dr.  Holmes  delivered  his  famous  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  poem,  “ Poetry ; a Metrical  Essay/7 
which  is  as  noted  among  the  chief  Phi  Beta 
poems  as  Everett’s  or  Emerson’s  discourses 
among  Phi  Beta  orations.  He  had,  indeed,  al- 
ready written  some  of  the  familiar  poems,  fn- 
gitively  published  until  included  in  the  vol- 
ume of  1836  with  the  Metrical  Essay.  The 
singular  mastery  of  versification,  the  full  rich 
rhythm  of  the  decasyllabic  in  which  at  the 
end  he  boldly  and  successfully  challenges 
Goldsmith  himself  by  introducing  one  of  his 
lines,  the  clear  thought,  the  lambent  and  pene- 
trating humor,  with  the  delicate  and  exquisite 
pathos  of  the  poem,  at  once  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  another  poet,  and  a power  beyond  that 
of  the  rollicking  and  delightful  humor  of  the 
early  verses,  among  which,  however,  as  in 
“The  Last  Leaf,”  there  was  a strain  of  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  tenderness.  This 
poem,  with  its  quaint  portrait  of  “the  last  of 
the  cocked  hats,”  was  suggested  by  Major  Mel- 
vill,  of  Boston,  who  had  the  threefold  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  8am  Adams’s  tea  party,  of 
mention  by  Webster  in  a famous  speech,  and 
by  Holmes  in  a touching  poem.  Webster,  in 
his  speech  at  Worcester  in  1832,  arraigning  the 
Jackson  administration,  cites,  in  illustration 
of  the  infamy  of  the  spoils  system,  the  case  of 
Melvill,  “ a spirit  of  1776,  one  of  the  very  first 
to  venture  in  the  canse  of  liberty,”  who  was 
also  one  of  the  very  first  victims  of  the  pro- 
scription. 

But  while  the  signal  literary  success  of  Dr. 
Holmes  prevented  him  from  renouncing  litera- 
ture entirely,  he  devoted  himself  so  earnestly 
to  his  profession  that  he  fell  into  the  lialf-slum- 
ber  of  the  literary  lethargy  from  which, he  said 
at  the  breakfast,  Mr.  Lowell  aroused  him,  and 
presently  retiring  from  the  more  engrossing 
demands  of  his  calling,  he  has  steadily  praev 
ticed  the  profession  of  charming  and  cheering 
and  stimulating  and  elevating  his  kind  with 
the  tonic  of  a sweet  and  humane  wisdom  and 
the  balm  of  tender  hnmor.  The  grace  and 


gayety,  the  pathos  and  melody,  the  incisive 
wit,  the  aggressive  earnestness  and  shrewd 
sense  of  his  writings,  have  given  him  a place, 
and  a sunny  place,  in  the  popular  heart,  so  that 
the  recent  tribute,  necessarily  somewhat  elab- 
orate in  form,  was  a spontaneous  expression 
of  sincere  admiration  and  affectionate  regard. 
The  fellowship  of  authors  has  been  sometimes 
called  mutual  admiration.  But  if  the  names  of 
the  guests  at  the  Holmes  breakfast  be  scanned, 
it  may  bo  fairly  asked  whom  they  should  ad- 
mire, if  not  each  other.  Whittier,  we  hope,  is 
not  to  be  forbidden  admiration  of  Emerson,  or 
Mrs.  Stowe  of  Howells,  because  they  are  all 
poets  and  story-tellers  together.  If  the  Bos- 
ton Round  Table  did  not  admire  each  other, 
they  would  be  a sorry  company,  and  debar 
themselves  of  a pleasure  which  the  rest  of  the 
world  enjoys.  And  on  this  happy  day  it  was 
not  Boston  that  sat  at  table,  but  the  whole 
country.  It  was  not  a town-meeting,  but  a 
national  congress.  The  Autocrat  is  not  a 
Mayor,  but  an  Emperor,  and  the  toast  of  the 
day  is  the  toast  of  appreciative  hearts  and 
generous  souls  far  beyond  the  sound  of  the  At- 
lantic— “ The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table : 
O King,  live  forever!” 


A singular  criticism  has  been  made  upon 
the  delightful  series  of  books  called  “English 
Men  of  Letters.”  A critic  insists  that  they 
should  be  called  “Reading  for  Lazy  People,” 
and  protests  that  it  is  shameful  to  treat  the 
accepted  and  honored  classics  of  our  literature 
in  so  superficial  a way.  This  is  a criticism, 
however,  which  entirely  misconceives  both  the 
purpose  and  the  character  of  these  charming 
works.  Nothing  is  plaiuer  than  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  great  multitude  of  readers  to 
know  in  detail,  and  like  thorough  and  accurate 
specialists,  all  the  works  which  they  would 
gladly  know.  The  circumstances  of  most  men’s 
lives,  the  necessary  and  eugrossing  avocations 
of  business  of  every  kind,  forbid  them  to  grat- 
ify their  desires  of  this  kind.  They  must  be 
coutent  to  know  something  or  nothing,  but  not 
everything.  Certain  great  names  are  familiar 
to  them,  and  stimulate  their  curiosity.  They 
hear  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  of  Goldsmith  and 
Gibbon,  of  Burke  and  Defoe,  and  of  scores  more, 
who  have  written  in  their  own  language,  who 
have  made  and  enriched  its  literature,  and 
whatever  they  can  hear  and  kuow  of  them  is 
most  grateful,  and  a possession  forever. 

Take  any  one  of  these  and  other  names : 
take  Dr.  Johnson.  His  works  fill  twelve  solid 
volumes,  and  his  £i/e,  by  Boswell,  six  more. 
A reader  may  wish  to  have  a clear  idea  of 
Johnson  and  what  he  did,  but  to  read  eighteen 
volumes  and  the  collateral  works  necessary  to 
elucidate  them  is  out  of  the  question  ; he  can 
not  do  it.  But  are  Macaulay  and  Hawthorne 
and  Carlyle  to  be  jeered  because  they,  whose 
business  it  is  to  read  books  and  to  read  them 
wisely,  write  papers  upon  Johnson  which  ev- 
erybody may  read,  and  which  leave  a distinct 
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and  adequate  and  admirable  impression  of 
Johnson  and  his  workf  They  can  not  quote 
much.  They  can  not  lay  bis  own  writings  be- 
fore the  reader,  because  they  are  not  editing, 
and  because  the  reader  could  not  stop  to  sur- 
vey them.  But  they  sketch  his  life,  they  de- 
scribe the  mail  personally  and  the  books  that 
be  wrote,  so  that  when  the  reader  has  done  he 
knows  what  manner  of  man  Johnson  w'as,  he 
knows  what  his  works  were,  and  what  their 
character,  and  he  has  learned  just  where  to  turn 
if  his  own  pursnits  require  him  to  investigate 
any  of  them.  This  is  a literary  service  of  a very 
high  kind.  It  is  a service  which  becomes  in- 
dispensable as  literature  accumulates.  There 
was  a time  when  it  was  practicable  to  know 
the  classics  in  every  literature.  At  the  epoch 
of  the  new  learning,  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
Colet  and  Erasmus  could  be  masters  of  all  the 
chief  books  in  the  world,  or  of  all  that  they 
might  care  to  know.  But  that  is  now  impos- 
sible. Our  great  scholars  are  great  special- 
ists, and  they  must  be  so.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  our  scientific  students,  whose 
range  was  very  wide,  owned  that  he  knew” 
nothing  of  poetry  beyond  a little  of  three  or 
fonr  authors.  The  question  is  not  how  many 
of  the  classics  or  of  the  concededly  great  au- 
thors are  worth  reading,  for  after  a few  names 
opinions  would  differ.  The  question  is  simply 
whether  limited  knowledge  is  worse  than  ig- 
norance. A little  knowledge  may  be  a dan- 
gerous thing  in  certain  branches  of  scientific 
pursuit,  but  to  kuow  the  “ Allegro”  and  “ Co- 
mns’’  only  is  better  than  to  know  nothing  of 
Milton. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  the  series 
of  books  that  we  have  mentioned  has  been 
prepared.  Professor  Mark  Pattison,  for  in- 
stance, a trained  student  aud  accomplished 
writer,  who  has  a thorough  mastery  of  Milton, 
who  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  time, 
and  with  all  the  biographies  and  critical  es- 
says, prepares  a small  volume  upon  Milton, 
based  upon  all  these  sources  of  information. 
The  volume  is  large  enough  to  admit  some  de- 
tails of  the  life  and  a comprehensive  account 
of  Milton's  poetry  and  prose.  It  is  not,  in- 
deed, a hook  w hich  alone  will  satisfy  the  stu- 
dent of  Milton  or  of  English  literature,  but  it 
is  one  which  snch  a student  must  see,  while 
to  those  who  aro  not  such  students  it  shows 
what  Milton  was.  It  might  be  justly  de- 
nounced as  superficial,  if  the  work  were  done 
without  ample  preparation,  and  undoubtedly 
the  knowledge  which  it  would  give  of  Milton’s 
ow  n works  would  he  that  of  description  only. 
But  Professor  Pattison  s Milton , and  the  Spen- 
der, and  the  Burke,  and  the  Burns , of  the  series 
are  certainly  not  superficial  works  in  them- 
selves, and  those  for  whom  they  are  chiefly 
designed  would  gain  from  them  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  men  of  whom  they  treat,  instead 
of  having  none.  Mr.  Morley’s  book  on  Burke 
is  no  more  open  to  the  charge  of  superficiality 
than  Gold  win  Smith’s  papers  npon  him,  or 


than  Macaolay’s  article  npon  Madame  D’Ar- 
blay.  On  the  contrary,  nobody  can  be  said 
thoroughly  to  have  studied  Burke  who  has 
not  read  it,  while  those  who  know  nothing  of 
Burke  but  his  name  will  he  all  the  wiser  and 
more  contented  for  Mr.  Morley’s  admirable 
sketch. 

Spenser  is,  perhaps,  of  all  great  English  clas- 
sics, most  nearly  a mere  name,  both  as  man 
and  as  i>oet.  “The  Faerie  Queene”  is  seldom 
read ; the  “ Epithalamium”  is  known  almost  ex- 
clusively to  students.  A w^ork  upon  Spenser, 
of  convenient  size,  telling  the  story  of  liis  life, 
aud  describing  the  scope  and  character  of  his 
famous  work,  illustrated  with  quotations  or 
specimens,  is  not,  in  the  critic’s  sense,  reading 
for  lazy  hours,  because  it  will  not  satisfy  those 
who  wish  really  to  know”  Spenser  and  to  read 
him  carefully,  while  it  will  satisfy  those  who, 
without  the  time  or  the  desire  to  study  him, 
have  a legitimate  curiosity  to  know  who  he 
was  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  poetry, 
which  is  accepted  as  a classic.  This  is  the  in- 
tention of  this  scries  of  “English  Men  of  Let- 
ters.” For  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
authors  of  whom  they  treat  they  are  to  be 
thoroughly  comment  estimates  founded  upon 
all  accessible  material;  for  those  who  are  not 
familiar  they  are  meant  to  be  manuals  of  au- 
thentic information.  The  work,  of  course,  will 
be  unequally  done,  because  done  by  different 
hands.  Bnt  Mr.  Morley,  the  editor,  is  singu- 
larly qualified  to  select  the  hands,  as  is  shown 
in  the  instance  of  the  only  American  name 
yet  included  in  the  series,  that  of  Hawthorne, 
which  is  intrusted  to  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jun., 
whom,  we  are  glad  to  say,  the  English  papers 
have  at  last  discovered  to  be  neither  a son  of 
*G.  P.  R.  James,  nor  the  wearer  of  a nom  de  plume , 
which  was  the  only  alternative  they  could  im- 
agine last  year.  


There  is  an  evident  reaction  of  feeling 
about  Dickens,  as  there  was  about  Scott — a 
reaction  which,  in  the  case  of  Scott,  is  only 
now  subsiding.  The  Dickeus  reaction  dates 
from  the  publication  of  his  Life  by  Mr.  Forster, 
and  it  has  beeu  hastened  by  the  recent  issue 
of  his  letters.  Despite  Chuzzleunt  and  the 
American  Notes , the  admiration  of  Dickens 
seemed  never  to  flag  in  this  country,  and  with 
characteristic  ardor  the  feeling  for  his  genius 
was  extended  to  his  personality.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  never  aware,  as  is  curiously  shown 
by  an  interchange  of  notes  between  Mr.  Dick- 
eus and  Mr.  Delane,  the  late  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Times . Mr.  Jennings,  who  was  the  former 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  who  is  now 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  World,  was 
professionally  a pupil  of  Mr.  Delane,  and  was 
trained  upon  the  Times,  Upon  a visit  to  Eng- 
land in  1867  Mr.  Jennings  was  told  by  Mr.  De- 
lane that  Mr.  Dickeus  declined  to  go  to  Amcrr 
ica  to  read  because  be  feared  that  lie  might  be 
“tarred  and  feathered,”  or  receive  some  equally 
impressive  mark  of  American  disfavor.  Mr. 
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Jennings  laughed,  and  replied  that  Mr.  Dick- 
ens had  a droll  misconception  of  his  American 
popularity;  that  no  author  was  so  universally 
known  and  quoted  and  liked ; that  even  the 
Notes  and  Chuzzlewit  were  not  excluded;  aud 
that  he  might  be  sure  of  a hearty  welcome. 
A few  days  afterward  he  received  a note  from 
Mr.  Delane,  who  said  that  the  conversation 
about  Dickens  had  resulted  in  the  ftote  that 
he  inclosed,  which  was  a note  from  Dickens 
stating  that  what  Mr.  Jennings  had  said,  as 
reported  to  him  by  Mr.  Delane,  had  led  him  to 
decide'  to  come  to  America,  and  he  had  tele- 
graphed accordingly. 

The  extraordinary  popularity  of  his  readings 
here,  the  singularly  courteous  and  friendly  tone 
of  the  press,  the  manner  in  which  his  desire  of 
personal  seclusion  during  liis  visit  was  respect- 
ed, and  the  warmth  of  the  farewell  dinner  of  the 
press  to  him  at  Delmonico’s,  must  have  shown 
him  that  the  surprise  and  even  resentment 
which  had  been  felt  after  his  return  home  from 
his  early  visit  were  not  so  great  as  our  admira- 
tion for  his  genius.  Indeed,  except  for  his  deep 
conviction  of  this  fact  ho  would  have  hardly 
appeared  at  the  dinner,  for  ho  was  suffering 
severcljr,  and  could  walk  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty, when  at  last,  after  an  hour’s  delay,  he 
came  into  the  room  with  Mr.  Greeley,  who  pre- 
sided. The  kind  of  recantation  of  his  old 
opinions  which  he  made  in  his  speech  at  the 
dinner  was  both  touching  and  graceful,  and 
his  final  reading  two  evenings  afterward  at 
Steinway  Hall  was  very  pathetic.  The  reason 
of  the  reaction  probably  is  the  conviction  that 
he  was  not  the  man  we  supposed  him  to  be, 
aud  this  was  first  made  apparent  in  the  Life 
by  Mr.  Forster.  This  showed  a man  wholly 
interested  in  himself,  and  seemingly  valuing 
men  and  things  mainly  as  they  enabled  him 
to  display  himself.  Undoubtedly  this  must  be 
said  with  reservation,  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary exuberance  of  his  expression.  Who- 
ever read  the  Christmas  stories,  or  the  tale  of 
little  Nell,  or  of  Paul  Dornbey,  felt  that  the  writ- 
er must  be  a man  of  singular  sincerity  and 
generosity  of  heart — simple  and  earnest  aud 
gentle.  There  is  no  doubt  of  his  own  interest 
in  his  work,  and  he  describes  himself  ns  suffer- 
ing with  the  suffering  of  his  characters,  as  he 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  stories.  But  the 
impression  of  the  writer  which  the  writings 
produce  is  not  justified  by  further  knowledge. 
However  delightful  a companion,  however 
exhilarating  his  spirits,  however  flowing  his 
humor,  it  is  another  mail  than  the  reader  sup- 
posed. It  is  no  fault  of  his.  He  is  not  to  be 
blamed  that  he  is  himself ; but  those  are  to  be 
pitied  who  had  expected  something  else,  and 
who,  acknowledging  the  genius,  regret  what 
seems  to  them  inadequate  character,  because 
it  is  not  genius  but  character  which  tests  the 
man  himself. 

There  was  something  of  the  same  kind  of 
feeling  even  about  Scott — a conviction  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  such  a man  to  care  so  much 


for  a toy  castle,  and  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
entangled  for  its  sake  in  such  terrible  toils. 
Nothing,  indeed,  could  have  been  nobler  than 
his  heroic  self-sacrifice  to  retrieve  his  own  for- 
tunes and  to  save  others.  It  is  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  literature,  and  moves  an  infinite 
pity,  like  the  sorrows  of  Lear.  But  it  is  not 
the  kind  of  feeling  that  we  wish  to  associate 
with  that  great  and  sunny  genius.  The  dis- 
tinction, indeed,  between  the  man  and  his  gen- 
ius is  old  enough.  It  is  not  revealed  for  the 
first  time  either  in  Scott  or  in  Dickens.  It  is 
not  pleasant  to  see  a man  of  great  genius  like 
Dickens,  whose  works  hod  made  him  justly  fa- 
mous and  rich,  grasping  for  more  money,  and 
dying  of  excitement  and  overwork.  Might 
not  his  own  life  teach  the  lesson  of  his  books  T 
is  the  natural  and  sorrowful  question  of  the 
reluctant  reader.  Were  all  these  fine  pictures 
unreal,  all  this  feeling  really  uufelt  f Was  he 
au  actor  only,  whom  we  had  thought  sincere, 
and  is  the  sly  limuer  of  the  bottle-green  patri- 
arch himself  such  a figure  ? 

All  reaction  is  unjust  and  extreme,  yet  much 
of  tho  present  feeling  about  Dickeus  is  not 
now  awakened  for  the  first  time;  it  is  only 
freely  expressed.  The  kind  of  extravagauce 
and  caricature  which  many  readers  have  al- 
ways perceived  in  the  Dickeus  books  has  con- 
stantly withheld  their  sympathy,  and  it  is  be- 
cause the  later  light  seems  to  reveal  tho  same 
thing  in  the  man  that  they  now  feel  their  im- 
pression to  be  justified.  But  a reaction  which 
is  personal,  although  it  may  for  a time  affect 
the  estimate  of  an  author’s  works,  will  neces- 
sarily pass  like  a cloud  from  the  moou.  The 
Antiquary , and  Old  Mortality , aud  the  Heart  of 
Mid- Lothian } and  The  Bnde  of  Lammcrmoory  like 
the  great  pictures  and  temples,  stand  upon 
their  own  merits.  The  depthless  tenderness 
of  the  Madonna  della  Seggiola  is  not  touched 
by  the  knowledge  that  Raphael  may  have 
loved  and  left  the  Foruarina,  nor  is  the  superb 
and  massive  grace  of  the  Parthenon  harmed 
by  any  vanity  or  avarice  of  the  architect.  It 
is  very  possible  that  the  immense  popularity 
of  Dickens  will  not  continue,  aud  that  extrav- 
agance which  was  agreeable  to  the  humor  of 
his  own  time  may  not  be  relished  by  a later 
taste.  Perhaps  his  figures,  like  some  of  Scott’s 
and  Fielding’s,  will  not  prove  to  be  immortal, 
aud  it  may  be  his  books  will  go  with  Madame 
De  Scuddry’s.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  an 
England  that  would  not  delight  in  the  Christ - 
mas  Chimes,  that  would  not  laugh  over  Pickwick , 
and  acknowledge  the  power  of  David  Coppa-- 
field . Perhaps  there  is  not  one  of  his  cliarac-. 
ters  that  stands  quite  squarely  upon  his  feet, 
like  Parson  Adams,  or  the  Antiquary,  or  Col- 
onel Newcome,  and  which  is  not  in  some  way 
overdone.  But  if  they  at  last  lose  their  hold, 
it  will  be  because  of  their  own  demerit,  not  of 
any  personal  disappointment  in  their  author. 
That  would  affect  only  those  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  had  instinctively  identified  him 
with  his  work,  aud  who  have  unconsciously  at* 
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tributed  to  the  author  all  the  virtues  and  pow- 
ers which  they  have  admired  in  his  creations. 

It  is  an  old  sophistry  that  the  virtue  is  to 
be  judged  by  the  preacher.  His  duty,  indeed, 
is  that  of  all  men,  to  take  care,  without  eva- 
sion or  excuse,  to  do  the  best  that  he  can. 
But  if  nobody  should  exhort  to  perfection 
who  is  not  himself  perfect,  nor  to  truth-tell- 
ing who  has  not  always  avoided  even  the  ap- 
pearance of  prevarication,  who  could  exhort  f 
There  is  a little  disillusion  proceeding  in  re- 
gard to  Dickens.  He  was  much  taken  up 
with  himself.  His  life  and  his  ideals  were, 
perhaps,  not  simple  and  elevated.  He  had 
possibly  a certain  trick  or  knack  of  pathos 
and  humor.  We  do  not  pass  from  his  books 
to  his  life,  and  back  from  his  life  to  his  books, 
npon  that  serene  level  which  the  imagination 
demands.  Yet  is  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  any 
the  less  one  of  the  most  powerful  pictures  of 
a tragical  time,  or  is  the  horsemanship  of  Mr. 
Winkle  or  the  sliding  on  the  ice  at  Dingley 
Dell  less  delightfully  droll  f Even  if  Dickens 
withont  his  genius  might  have  been  a com- 
monplace, self-involved  man,  of  a character 
not  winning  or  inspiring,  yet  his  genius  makes 
him,  like  all  the  true  poets  and  story-tellers,  a 
benefactor  of  his  kind.  It  is  the  Dickens  of 
Xickleby  and  Copperfield,  not  of  Forsters  Life 
and  the  Dickens  letters,  with  whom  we  are 
all  really  concerned ; the  Dickens  who  has  so 
long  tilled  the  mind  of  this  generation  with 
pleasant  fancies,  and  its  heart  with  generous 
emotions;  who  has  quickened  the  hand  of 
charity,  and  deepened  and  broadened  the 
range  of  sympathy  with  suffering  aud  sorrow; 
who,  as  Thackeray  said,  has  lighted  huge 
Christmas  tires,  and.  kindled  a true  Christmas 
feeling — this  is  the  Dickens,  and  not  the  wear- 
er of  extraordinary  coats  and  waistcoats  and 
cravats  and  jewelry,  or  the  correspondent  who 
thought  Mr.  Stanton  a man  of  extraordinary 
memory,  who  could  quote  any  passage  from 
“my  books,”  or  the  student  of  the  scenic  ef- 
fects of  his  own  exertions,  in  whom  the  world 
is  really  interested.  The  reaction  may  re-ad- 
just his  place,  but  it  will  not  obliterate  it. 


Charles  Lamb’s  farce  of  Mr . which  was 
“ damned”  when  it  was  first  played,  but  which, 
the  recent  Life  of  Charles  Mathews  tells  us,  was 
subsequently  reproduced  with  great  success 
for  a single  evening,  turned  npon  the  horror 
of  discovering  that  the  true  name  of  the  fas- 
cinating Mr.  H.  is  Hogsfiesh.  There  is  a branch 
of  this  noted  family  to  which  the  Easy  Chair  has 
been  sometimes  compelled  to  direct  attention. 
Indeed,  as  a censor  of  manners,  it  has  been 
often  besonglit  to  remonstrate  with  members 
of  the  large  and  increasing  H — family,  and  it 
has  often  responded  by  earnest  expostulation. 
Another  request  of  the  kind  has  been  mode, 
and  the  duty  of  responding  seems  to  be  os  im- 
perative as  over.  The  H — family  is  like  the 
orator's  famous  description  of  the  debt — it  has 
increased,  it  is  increasing,  and  it  ought  to  be 


diminished.  It  is  one  of  the  most  familiar 
families  in  the  city,  and  is  seen  especially  at 
all  places  of  public  amusement,  often  occupying 
conspicuous  seats — indeed,  making  any  seats 
which  it  occupies  conspicuous.  The  H — s arc 
immediately  recognized  even  by  strangers  by 
their  bustling  entrance  and  loud  conversation, 
and  they  announce  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  interested  sileuce  of  others  by  their  gabble 
and  giggle.  In  auy  place  of  public  resort,  if 
you  hear  talking  or  laughing  in  the  audience 
daring  a performance,  yon  may  be  very  sure 
that  some  of  the  H — family  are  present. 

As  we  have  heretofore  recorded,  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Thomas  was  once  so  disturbed  by  them 
that  he  rapped  his  orchestra  to  silence,  and  re- 
marked to  tho  audience  that  the  music  seemed 
to  interfere  with  conversation.  The  members 
of  the  family  who  were  present  took  the  hint, 
and  tho  performance  proceeded  undisturbed. 
It  was  the  conduct  of  some  of  the  family  which 
caused  the  ingenuous  youth  at  the  theatre  to 
ask  his  experienced  uncle,  with  an  indignant 
glance  at  the  H — s and  a tone  of  impatience, 
“Do  people  owe  nothing  to  others  in  public 
places!”  “At  least,”  responded  his  uncle, 
“ they  owe  something  to  themselves,  and  oft- 
en a great  deal  more  than  they  are  willing  to 
pay.”  The  ingenuous  youth’s  question  is 
worthy  of  consideration  by  all  the  branches  of 
the  family.  Do  we  owe  nothing  to  others  in 
public  places  f Charles  Lamb,  in  describing  a 
gentleman’s  manners,  says  substantially  what 
was  said  of  Burke,  that  you  could  not  stand 
with  him  under  a shed  during  a shower  with- 
out discovering  that  he  was  a remarkable  man. 
There  is  always  that  unavoidable  impression 
of  character  and  manner,  aud  the  family  in 
question  onght  not  to  forget  that  if  a person 
is  perceived  not  to  be  a gentleman  or  a lady, 
he  is  simultaneously  perceived  to  bo  very  dif- 
ferent from  either. 

It  is  a little  remarkable  that  the  hotels 
which  exclude  the  Hebrew  race  have  not  yet 
excluded  the  H — family.  At  some  fashiona- 
ble hotel,  perhaps  in  the  summer  at  a water- 
ing-place, yon  shall  see  persons  staring  at 
others  and  audibly  cominentiug  npon  them, 
scanning  them  through  glasses,  laughing  aud 
jeering,  and  you  know,  without  further  in- 
quiry. that  the  starers  are  of  the  family.  In 
the  railway  train,  if  there  is  no  drawing-room 
car,  you  see  passengers  piling  shawls  and  bags 
and  packages  upon  tho  seat  before  them,  and 
unable  to  see  that  other  passengers  are  stand- 
ing. That  inability  is  a characteristic  of  the 
H — family.  They  are  curiously  near-sighted 
whenever  a little  farther  sight  would  reveal 
some  small  sacrifice  to  be  made  by  them. 

The  other  night  a gentlemau  arrived  late  at 
a hotel,  and  was  shown  to  a room,  where  he 
soon  fell  asleep.  Presently  he  was  awakened 
by  a loud  noise.  The  occupant  of  the  next 
room,  coming  in  still  later,  had  flung  his  boots 
down  at  his  door,  awakening  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  neighbors.  “ I knew,”  said  the  geutle- 
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man  relating  the  incident,  “ that  I was  next 
door  to  a H — Another  gentleman,  weary 
with  a day’s  hard  work,  rose  in  the  street  car 
and  gave  his  seat  to  a woman,  who  flounced 
into  it  with  an  air  which  implied  that  it  was 
impertinent  in  any  one  to  take  it  until  it  was 
known  whether  she  was  coming.  “She  was 
veiled,”  lie  said,  “ but  I instantly  recoguized  a 
H — .”  The  family  frequents  musical  rehears- 
als and  concerts  aud  the  opera.  One  of  the 
morning  papers,  in  speaking  of  the  opera  the 
other  day,  said : “ As  the  season  progresses, 
however,  the  attention  of  the  audieuce  is  more 
aud  more  distracted  by  the  tardy  arrival  of 
many  persons  who  choose  to  disregard  the 


rights  of  others,  and  march  to  their  seats  dur- 
ing the  first  act  without  reference  to  what  is 
going  on  on  the  stage.  The  nuisance  of  loud 
talking  also  calls  for  reproof,  and  should  be 
suppressed  in  the  boxes  and  first  gallery,  if 
there  is  any  way  to  make  ignorant,  thought- 
less, or  vulgar  people  refrain  from  misbehav- 
ing themselves  in  public.”  This  is  a shocking 
manner  in  which  to  speak  of  the  H — family, 
aud  yet,  we  fear,  despite  their  silks  aud  laces 
aud  diamonds,  it  is  the  mauner  in  which  those 
whom  they  selfishly  disturb  comment  upon  tho 
disturbance,  and  they  insist,  moreover,  that 
the  last  syllable  has  been  dropped  from  the 
family  name. 


Cbita’a  1'itminj  1\  Kuril. 


SOON  after  his  inauguration  President  Hayes 
invited  Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  chairman  of 
a Congressional  commission  that  had  been 
formed  to  devise  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
reform  of  our  civil  service,  to  personally  inves- 
tigate the  operation  of  the  reformed  system  of 
civil  service  in  England,  aud  prepare  a report 
of  the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Already,  during 
a sojourn  of  more  than  a year  in  Euglaud,  Mr. 
Eaton  had  closely  studied  the  general  subject; 
and  having  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Pres- 
ident, he  devoted  several  additional  months  to 
an  exhaustive  inquiry,  conducted  upon  the 
spot,  into  the  origin  of  civil  service  abuses  in 
England,  and  the  reasons  for  and  methods  and 
results  of  the  reforms  that  have  been  accom- 
plished in  them.  The  fruit  of  these  labors  is  a 
volume  on  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain ,l  which 
is  an  exhaustive  history,  epoch  by  epoch,  from 
tho  feudal  times  until  the  present  day,  not  ouly 
of  civil  service  abuses  and  reforms,  but  of  the 
entire  subject  of  English  civil  administration. 
In  tho  course  of  his  deliberate  and  elaborate 
history  the  author  traces  civil  service  abuses 
step  by  step  from  their  earliest  origin,  and 
through  ail  the  stages  of  their  most  active 
growth  and  rankest  development,  and  along 
with  them  notes  every  movement  of  reform  as 
it  was  generated  under  the  slow  growth  of  the 
idea  of  official  responsibility.  In  a forcible 
and  well-considered  introduction  to  the  work, 
after  justly  pronouncing  it  a timely  and  val- 
uable contribution  to  the  literature  of  civil 
service  reform,  and  an  exceedingly  interesting 
study  in  a neglected  branch  of  historical  and 
political  inquiry,  Mr.  George  William  Curtis 
remarks  that  while  the  history  of  the  move- 
ment for  reform  in  the  United  States  does  not 
fall  within  tho  scope  of  Mr.  Eaton’s  inquiry, 
yet  he  folly  treats  of  those  principles  of  a sound 
civil  service  which  are  common  to  both  Eng- 


*  Civil  Service  in  Great  Britain,  A History  of  Abuses 
aiul  Reforms,  and  their  Bearing  upon  American  Politics. 
By  D«m\i an  B.  Eaton.  8vo,  pp.  468.  New  Tork : Harper 
and  Brother*. 


land  and  America,  aud  presents  a complete  aud 
well-reasoned  argument  for  their  enforcement 
here.  We  fnlly  concur  with  Mr.  Cnrtis’s  opin- 
ion of  the  merits  of  the  work  iu  this  partic- 
ular. Especially  satisfactory  is  Mr.  Eaton’s 
overwhelming  response  to  the  hackneyed  ob- 
jection that  the  spoils  system  is  a necessary 
outgrowth  of  a republic,  ami  can  not  be  re- 
moved without  changing  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. He  shows  conclusively  in  bis  elaborate 
history  of  English  patronage  and  civil  service 
administration  that  the  spoils  system  flourish- 
ed luxuriantly  in  England  from  the  most  aii- 
cieut  times,  with  tho  same  results  that  wc  now 
experience,  aud  this  equally  under  an  absolute 
or  a limited  monarchy.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
in  the  light  of  the  abundant  evidence  cited  by 
Mr.  Eaton,  that  the  duty  to  use  public  authori- 
ty as  well  as  public  property  ouly  for  publio 
puiposcs  was  even  more  completely  ignored, 
aud  that  the  theory  of  official  irresponsibility 
in  the  use  of  the  appointing  pow  er  and  of  offi- 
cial tyranny  in  its  exercise  was  even  more  dil- 
igently reduced  to  practice  by  old-time  royal 
tyrauts  than  by  onr  modern  party  despots. 
The  evidence  is  constant  aud  indisputable  that 
the  corrupt  and  corrupting  spoils  system  is  not 
peculiar  to  or  original  and  inherent  in  our  in- 
stitutions, and  is  not  a necessity  of  them;  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  only  a faint  reproduction,  in  an 
uncongenial  age  and  under  an  uncongenial 
form  of  government,  of  vicious  methods  whose 
coarse  and  even  more  corrupt  originals  are  to 
be  found  in  the  most  despotic  periods  of  Eng- 
lish history, and  were  the  inevitable  outgrowth 
of  despotism  and  aristocracy.  If  this  be  so, 
then  of  course  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable 
that  if  Great  Britain,  whose  law's,  people,  and 
national  characteristics  so  closely  resemble 
ours,  has  been  able  to  lop  off  the  deadly  para- 
site, not  only  without  injury,  but  with  positive 
advantage,  it  is  equally  possible  for  us  to  do  so 
with  similar  healthful  results.  We  agree  w'itli 
Mr.  Curtis  in  assuring  the  public  that  there  are 
few  points  relativo  to  the  general  subject  or 
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its  details — especially  with  reference  to  the 
methods  and  operation  of  the  Euglish  reforms 
— which  auy  serious  thinker  will  find  to  have 
escaped  Mr.  Eaton’s  attention. 


In  a modest  little  volume  with  the  rather 
uninviting  title,  Notes  on  Railroad  Accidents ,a  Mr. 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jun.,  illustrates  with 
great  clearness  the  effect  of  railroad  accidents, 
especially  when  emphasized  by  loss  of  life,  to 
briug  about  important  reforms  in  railroad  ap- 
pliances and  management.  The  volume  con- 
sists in  large  part  of  carefully  prepared  ac- 
counts of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  railway 
accidents  that  have  occurred  in  this  country 
and  England,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  analysis  of  the  causes,  preventable  or  oth- 
erwise, that  made  them  possible  or  inevitable, 
and  by  a statement  of  the  obvious  practical 
lessous  suggested  by  them.  Mr.  Adams  also 
gives,  in  connection  with  these  accounts,  very 
interesting  sketches  of  the  origin  and  perfec- 
tion of  the  more  important  safety  appliances 
which  have  now  come  into  general  use,  and  of 
the  opposition  they  encountered  from  the  av- 
arice, stupidity,  prejudice,  and  unconcern  of 
officials.  Indeed,  this  inertia  of  railroad  offi- 
cials has  been  a constant  difficulty.  As  long 
as  their  imperfectly  equipped  roads  enjoyed 
a lucky  immunity  from  destructive  accidents, 
they  have  clung  to  the  use  of  iueaus  that  were 
not  only  inefficient  to  avert  danger,  but  in- 
vited it ; and  not  until  they  were  startled  from 
their  criminal  inactivity  by  some  destructive 
ami  expensive  horror  have  they  discarded  the 
old  ami  worthless  appliances,  and  adopted  im- 
proved methods  to  which  they  had  hitherto 
turned  a deaf  ear.  Mr.  Adams’s  notes  have  a 
direct  and  substantial  interest  for  their  careful 
comparison  of  the  Euglish  and  American  sys- 
tems of  management,  where  the  traffic  is  the 
most  gigantic,  and  the  risks  of  accident  great- 
est, but  especially  for  the  fullness  with  which 
they  invito  attention  to  existing  causes  of 
danger,  and  their  remedy.  All  the  more  usual 
forms  of  danger  are  passed  in  review  ; the  pos- 
sibilities of  danger  even  under  the  best  sys- 
tems, and  with  the  best  appliances,  are  enu- 
merated; aud  nearly  every  form  of  accident 
that  has  occurred  under  the  old  or  in  the  ten- 
tative stages  of  the  new  methods  is  miuntely 
examined,  and  the  precise  defect  pointed  out 
that  led  to  it.  The  book  is  a sober,  thought- 
ful, aud  practical  contribution  to  the  public 
safety.  

The  origin  of  the  early  races  who  inhabited 
this  continent,  their  customs,  beliefs,  modes  of 
life,  and  state  of  advancement  in  knowledge 
and  the  arts,  have  been  a favorite  study  al- 
most from  the  hour  when  Columbus  discovered 
America.  The  earlier  inquiries  were  confined 
to  the  race  that  was  fouud  here  at  the  time  of 

3 A qU»  on  Railroad  Accidents,  By  Ciiarlks  Francis 
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the  discovery,  and  related  more  particularly 
to  their  then  existing  conditions,  although  oc- 
casional excursions  were  ventured  into  the 
question  of  their  origin  and  antiquities.  Com- 
paratively little,  however,  was  ascertained  that 
threw  any  light  on  the  prehistoric  races ; and 
it  has  been  reserved  for  the  leisure,  the  curi- 
osity, the  increased  opportunities,  aud  the  in- 
creased skill  and  scientific  knowledge  of  our 
nineteenth-century  scholars  to  prosecute  the 
investigation  till  it  has  been  crowned  with  an 
encouraging  measure  of  success.  Within  the 
last  fifty  years  especially  there  has  been  a 
large  aud  rapid  accumulation  of  original  works 
on  this  branch  of  tho  subject,  many  of  which 
are  extremely  valuable  contributions  to  eth- 
nology aud  arelueology,  uncovering  a moss  of 
important  testimony  relative  to  the  prehistoric 
people  of  America,  and  placing  them  before  us 
with  great  distinctness  in  many  of  their  most 
significant  relations.  The  extent  of  these  dis- 
coveries, however,  has  been  concealed  from  the 
popular  observation  by  tbe  number  aud  mag- 
nitude of  tbe  works  that  have  described  them. 
So  huge  is  the  pile  of  pamphlets,  dissertations, 
discourses,  and  tomes  of  greater  or  lesser  di- 
mensions tbat  have  been  issued  on  tbe  general 
subject,  or  special  fields  of  it,  and  so  technical 
have  been  the  language  and  methods  of  many 
of  them,  that  the  general  reader  has  been  de- 
terred by  tbe  difficulty  of  the  task  from  ac- 
quiring an  intelligent  connected  view  of  tho 
interesting  revelations  that  havo  been  made. 
In  a volume  on  the  origin,  migrations,  and  type 
of  civilization  of  The  North  Americans  of  An- 
tiquity,3 Mr.  John  T.  Short,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
ministers  to  the  popular  needs,  without  beiug 
unmindful  of  the  requirements  of  specialists. 
His  book  is  a valuable  manual  of  information 
concerning  our  earliest  antiquities,  thrown  into 
tbe  form  of  an  elaborate  summary  of  the  pres- 
ent state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.  This 
summary  embraces  tbe  historical,  traditional, 
scientific,  and  speculative  aspects  of  North 
American  antiquities,  and  includes  careful  ac- 
counts of  the  sculptures,  picture-writings,  cave- 
dwellings,  pyramids,  mounds,  implements,  and 
remains  of  all  kinds  that  have  been  discovered, 
on  which  the  various  hypotheses  and  demon- 
strations of  explorers  and  scholars  have  been 
founded.  More  than  half  of  tho  volume  is  ap- 
propriated to  a consideration  of  the  origin  aud 
autiquity  of  man  on  this  continent,  involving 
an  examination  of  the  relative  antiquity  and 
tbe  relative  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the 
mound-builders  and  the  red  Indian,  and  also 
of  the  nature,  autiquity,  designs,  and  contents 
of  the  mounds.  In  order  that  the  unscientific 
reader  may  have  the  benefit  of  all  that  is  known 
on  these  points,  Mr.  Short  presents  a clear,  con- 
densed statement  of  the  diverse  opinions  tbat 
have  been  entertained  by  early  writers,  and 
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also  by  recent  more  skillful  investigators,  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  two  races ; and  fol- 
lows this  with  an  interesting  r&umi  of  the 
traditions  of  the  Indians  themselves  concern- 
ing those  earlier  races  who  were  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  present  aborigines,  the  supposed 
builders  of  the  mounds,  and  the  authors  of 
those  other  remains  that  evince  a comparative- 
ly high  degree  of  civilization.  The  remainder 
of  the  volume  recapitulates  and  enlarges  upon 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  is  afforded 
by  the  mounds,  pueblos,  cliff-dwellings,  ancient 
ruins,  and  other  remains  in  the  United  States, 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  elsewhere,  as  to 
the  origin,  language,  arts,  religion,  aud  astro- 
nomical and  other  knowledge  of  these  ancient 
races.  Mr.  Short’s  conclusion  is  that  the  ori- 
gin of  the  earliest  North  American  peoples  cau 
not  be  positively  settled  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  but  that  the  probability  is 
very  strong  that  at  a remote  period,  before 
race  and  national  characteristics  had  become 
well  defined,  the  continent  had  received  its 
population  from  the  Old  World  at  different 
times  and  from  different  quarters,  the  ancient 
Mayas  reaching  it  from  Western  Europe  or 
Africa,  the  Nahuas  from  Northern  Asia,  and 
the  progenitors  of  the  Esquimaux  from  the 
people  who  inhabited  the  north  pole.  He  is 
further  of  the  opinion  that  the  autochthonic 
hypothesis,  based  on  the  theory  of  separate 
creations  of  races,  receives  no  support  from 
any  aboriginal  remains  discovered  in  North 
America;  that  the  preponderating  evideuce 
points  clearly  to  the  truth  of  the  proposition 
that  God  “hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations 
of  men” ; and  that  although  the  people  who 
dwelt  hero  before  the  red  men  were  not  indige- 
nous, the  civilization  developed  by  them  was 
indigenous,  the  most  persistent  investigations 
having  failed  to  discover  any  marked  reseru- 
blauce  between  their  art,  architecture,  relig- 
ion, aud  customs  and  those  of  any  Old  World 
people,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  oc- 
casional analogies  and  traditions  suggest  a 
certain  degree  of  intercourse  aud  relationship 
with  particular  Old  World  races.  As  Mr. 
Short’s  work  is  intended  to  be  an  introduction 
to  ancient  American  history,  ho  confines  his 
attention  to  the  prehistoric  races,  leaving  the 
red  Indian,  whom  ho  believes  to  be  a more  re- 
cent comer,  and  the  representative  of  a great- 
ly inferior  race,  for  future  consideration.  Mr. 
Short  hns  performed  his  task  thus  far  with 
sagacity  and  ability,  aud  with  a degree  of  dis- 
passionateness that  wins  upon  our  confidence. 
While  ho  manifests  all  the  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  that  are  usually  so  engaging  in 
the  specialist,  bis  clear  good  sense  rescues  him 
from  the  credulity  that  too  often  in  vesta  the 
theories  of  scientific  meu — especially  when 
they  are  men  of  one  idea — with  a show  of  the 
ridiculous.  Holdiug  his  own  imagination  un- 
der resolute  check,  lie  shows  no  favor  to  the 
vagaries  of  others ; and  he  often  interposes  a 
blunt  denial  or  a chilling  doubt  when  impos- 


ture is  ascertained  or  suspected,  or  where  an 
active,  a convenient,  or  an  ingenious  fancy 
busies  itself  to  convert  imaginary  resemblances 
iuto  identical  realities. 


The  sagacity  which  was  so  marked  a fea- 
ture of  Admiral  Farragnt’s  character  did  not 
fail  him  when  he  fixed  npon  his  only  son  as  his 
biographer.  Mr.  Loyall  Farragnt  lias  exe- 
cuted the  pious  trust  with  modesty  and  abil- 
ity. Wherever  it  was  possible — and  from  the 
admiral’s  habit  of  recording  in  detail  the 
events  of  his  life,  it  is  seldom  otherwise — Mr. 
Farragnt  has  let  his  heroic  father  tell  the  sto- 
ry of  his  life  in  his  own  clear  and  nervous  lan- 
guage, and  has  reserved  to  himself  the  task  of 
connecting  the  breaks  in  the  journal  by  a nar- 
rative of  the  intervening  events,  or  by  such 
explanatory  personal  and  historical  notes  as 
are  necessary  to  its  consecutive  unity.  In 
this  way,  and  by  the  further  aid  of  his  father’s 
letters,  and  the  letters  of  others  who  were  or 
became  eminent  in  naval,  military,  and  civil 
life,  be  has  completed  a biography4  which  is 
generally  worthy  of  its  illustrious  subject.  On 
the  paternal  side  the  admiral  was  a descend- 
ant of  a brave  and  chivalrous  Spanish  noble, 
who  held  an  important  office  near  the  person 
of  the  Conquistador,  James  I.  of  Aragon.  Tbo 
family  subsequently  settled  in  Minorca,  where 
a long  lino  of  them  served  honorably  as  coun- 
cillors and  magistrates.  Here  the  father  of 
the  admiral  was  bom,  but  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  177(5,  when  he  at  once  cast  in  his 
lot  with  our  Revolutionary  ancestors.  On  the 
mother’s  side  the  admiral  came  of  a good  Scotch 
family;  and  the  qualities  he  inherited  from 
both  sides  made  up  that  rare  union  of  chival- 
ry, daring,  prudence,  pluck,  endnrauco,  con- 
scientiousness, rectitude,  aud  patriotism  for 
which  he  was  so  conspicuous.  The  record  of 
the  life  of  Farragut  is  necessarily  to  a large 
extent  the  history  of  onr  navy,  from  the  time 
when  he  entered  it  in  1810  till  the  close  of  his 
career.  His  journal  glows  with  life-like  por- 
traitures of  our  naval  heroes,  aud  with  graph- 
ic descriptions  of  the  various  naval  battles 
and  expeditions  in  which  be  participated.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  volume  is  a full  and  mi- 
nute account  of  the  part  that  he  and  the  fleets 
under  his  command  bore  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  work  is  affluent  in  jtersonal  rec- 
ollections, memoranda,  and  documentary  ma- 
terial of  historical  value ; and  it  is  a satisfac- 
tory memorial  of  a sterling  man,  a bumble 
Christian,  an  unselfish  and  unswerving  patri- 
ot, and  a hero  without  ostentation,  without 
fear,  and  without  reproach.  The  world  will 
be  the  better  for  a closer  knowledge  of  such  a 
man.  No  fairer  or  nobler  record  could  be 
placed  in  the  bands  of  our  youth.  Its  literary 
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execution  would  have  been  unexceptionable  if 
greater  compression  had  been  exercised,  and  if 
the  very  patriotic  but  indifferent  poetry  with 
which  it  is  profusely  garnished  had  been  ex- 
cluded or  relegated  to  an  appendix. 


Mr.  Morlet  made  a judicious  selection  when 
he  assigned  the  task  of  preparing  the  volume 
on  Milton*  for  the  u English  Men  of  Letters 
Series,”  to  Rev.  Mark  Pattison.  Mr.  Fattison 
writes  like  a man  with  a full  mind,  who  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  and  a short  time  to  say  it  in. 
Waiving  all  prefatory  dalliances,  ho  plunges 
into  his  subject  at  once,  aud  does  not  relax 
his  grip  of  it  until  he  has  extracted  all  the 
marrow  from  it.  His  outline  of  Milton  has 
nothing  of  the  bareness  and  washiness  of  most 
biographical  sketches,  but  is  full,  flowing,  and 
rounded.  According  to  his  conception  of  it, 
Milton's  life,  not  reckoning  the  period  of  his 
boyhood  and  course  at  the  university,  is  a 
drama  of  three  acts.  The  first,  from  1632  to 
1639,  discovers  him  in  the  calm  and  peaceful 
retirement  of  Horton,  of  which  “ L’Allegro,” 
“ II  Penscroso,”  aud  “ Lycidas”  are  the  expres- 
sion; and  it  closes  with  his  journey  to  Italy. 
This  Mr.  Pattison  styles  a period  of  prepara- 
tion rather  than  of  production.  In  the  sec- 
ond he  is  breathing  the  heated  atmosphere  of 
party  passion  and  religions  animosity.  This 
is  the  period  that  is  lurid  with  the  glare  of 
his  44  battalioua”  controversial  pamphlets.  The 
third  act  comprises  the  final  period  of  his  sol- 
itary and  Promethean  grandeur,  w hen,  blind, 
destitute,  and  friendless,  he  testified,  alone  be- 
fore a fallen  world,  of  righteousness,  temper- 
ance, and  judgment  to  come.  It  was  in  this 
period  he  gave  utterance  to  the  three  great 
poems  “ Paradise  Lost,”  44  Paradise  Regained,” 
aud  44  Samson  Agonistes.”  After  a succinct 
preliminary  account  of  Milton's  family,  and  of 
his  childhood,  and  school  and  college  life,  Mr. 
Pattison  groups  the  events  and  results  of  the 
poet  a career  around  these  three  central  peri- 
ods, follow  ing  him  closely  in  his  daily  life  and 
studies,  aud  exhibiting  his  physical,  intellect- 
ual, aud  poetical  development  in  every  stage, 
clearly  presenting  him  to  us  in  his  external 
life,  but  more  especially  in  the  internal  life  of 
his  mind.  By  this  subdivision  of  the  poet’s 
life  iuto  distinct  periods,  all  his  productions 
are  passed  in  review  while  the  reader  has  yet 
fresh  in  his  mind  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  w*ero  written,  and  the  incidents 
that  inspired  them.  Each  one  of  them  is  sub- 
jected to  a careful  inspection,  not  with  any 
purpose  of  microscopic  analysis,  but  to  gain 
a lucid  impression  of  its  drift,  scope,  and  ani- 
mating spirit.  Although  Mr.  Pattison’s  per- 
formance is  concise  almost  to  severity,  it  em- 
bodies a singularly  successful  and  very  attract- 
ive brief  counterfeit  presentment  of  Milton’s 
person  aud  character,  together  with  a series 

* Milton.  By  Mark  Pattison,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Lincoln 
College.,  Oxford.  44  English  Men  of  Letters  Series.”  19mo, 
pp.  215.  New  York : Harper  ami  Brothers. 


of  studies  of  his  various  prose  and  poetical 
compositions  that  are  models  of  compact  and 
luminous  expository  criticism. 


TnE  publication  last  year  of  the  memoirs 
of  the  Baroness  Bansen,  and  the  interest  they 
excited  for  her  friend  and  relative  Mrs.  De- 
lany,  have  suggested  the  preparation  of  an 
American  edition  of  Lady  Llanover’s  Autobiog- 
raphy and  Conrspondence  of  Mrs.  Del  any.*  Lady 
Llanover’s  edition,  which  is  novr  out  of  print, 
was  large,  costly,  and  swelled  to  unnecessarily 
largo  proportions  by  the  introduction  of  a num- 
ber of  letters  of  insignificant  interest,  having 
little  if  any  bearing  upon  tho  life  or  character 
of  Mrs.  Delauy.  The  American  editor  has  with 
judicious  reserve  eliminated  tho  most  unim- 
portant of  these,  omitting  none,  however,  that 
could  add  material  value  or  interest  to  the  nar- 
rative. It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  these  fascina- 
ting volumes  as  they  deserve  aud  yet  avoid  tho 
use  of  terms  that  are  liable  to  the  suspicion  of 
exaggeration.  Tho  character  of  Mrs,  Delany 
was  so  perfect  in  its  symmetrical  beauty,  her 
accomplishments  were  so  varied  and  great,  her 
elegance  was  so  consummate,  and  her  mental, 
moral,  and  social  equipoise  so  remarkable,  that 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  for  us,  w hile  fresh  from 
her  charming  letters,  as  it  w as  for  hor  contem- 
poraries, w hile  fresh  from  the  charm  of  her 
presence,  to  speak  of  her  without  a resort  to 
superlatives.  Mrs.  Delany’s  greatest  charm, 
however,  as  her  American  editor  w'cll  discrim- 
inates, resided  not  in  her  supremacy  in  the 
world  of  rank  and  fashion  and  intellect,  hut 
in  her  womanly  qualities.  44  Modest,  high- 
minded,  discriminating,  and  just — loyal  alike 
to  principle  and  to  affection,  admirable  as  wife, 
daughter,  sister,  friend — her  merits  as  a wo- 
man outshone  her  lustre  as  grande  dame , and 
commend  her  to  the  love  and  admiration  of 
all  who  are  capable  of  reverencing  excellence 
in  womanhood.”  Mrs.  Delany’s  life  was  a long 
and  eventful  one,  extending  from  1700  to  1788. 
During  all  this  period  she  lived  in  the  social 
circle  that  revolved  in  and  around  tho  court, 
and  was  brought  into  close  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  members  of  the  royal  family,  as 
well  as  with  all  others  who  were  distinguish- 
ed for  rank,  or  virtue,  or  abilities.  Her  let- 
ters are  the  expression  of  tho  mind  of  a true 
gentlewoman ; and  besides  affording  pleasing 
glimpses  of  the  interior  life  and  surroundings 
of  her  own  family,  and  of  the  families  of  her 
friends  and  relatives,  are  specially  valuable  for 
their  fresh  and  vivid  pictures  of  social  life  aud 
manners  among  the  privileged  classes  of  Eng- 
land during  the  reigns  of  Anne  aud  the  first 
three  Georges,  aud  for  the  round  of  introduc- 
tions they  give  us  to  those  who  wrere  then  fa- 
mous iu  the  world  of  art,  fashion,  politics,  aud 
literature. 


* The  A utdbioqraphy  and  Corrmondenc*  of  Mr*.  Delany. 
Revised  from  Wly  Llanover’s  Edition,  and  Edited  by 
Sarah  Cuahnort  Woolsey.  9 Vola.,  12  mo.,  pp.  455  aud 
499.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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Charles  Dickens’s  eldest  daughter,  Mary, 
and  her  aunt,  Miss  Hogarth,  have  made  a collec- 
tion7 of  his  letters  from  his  general  correspond- 
ence, which  they  design  as  a supplement  to  For- 
ster’s Life  of  Dickens , moved  thereto  by  the  feel- 
ing that  however  exhaustive  as  a biography 
that  w'ork  may  have  been,  it  was  incomplete 
as  regards  his  correspondence.  The  letters 
embrace  the  period  from  1833,  when  Dickens 
was  a young  bachelor  of  twenty-ono,  living  in 
Furnival’s  Inn,  and  engaged  as  a Parliamenta- 
ry reporter  for  the  Morning  Chronicle , until  the 
very  day  of  his  death,  in  1870.  They  closely 
follow  him  through  all  his  active  career,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  phases  and  moods  of  his  char- 
acter, domestic,  social,  and  public ; throwing 
flashes  of  light  on  the  various  stages  of  his  lit- 
erary drudgery  and  triumphs ; and  introducing 
him  to  the  chosen  friendships  and  companion- 
ships of  his  life.  As  fluished  specimens  of  the 
“art  epistolary,”  they  will  scarcely  compare 
with  the  letters  of  Gray,  or  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu,  or  Madame  De  S6vign6,  or  Mrs. 
Delany,  or  Horace  Walpole,  all  of  whom  great- 
ly surpass  him  in  unstudied  ease  and  graceful 
elegance.  Nor  are  they  conspicuous  for  their 
literary  merit.  Jaunty  rather  than  easy,  hila- 
rious rather  than  gracefully  gay,  occasionally 
loud  and  overstrained  iu  their  protestations, 
and  habitually  written  as  if  some  one  were 
looking  over  his  shoulder,  they  are  chiefly  val- 
uable as  a means  of  enabling  us  to  observe 
their  author  a little  more  closely  in  his  rela- 
tions as  a man,  as  an  author  and  editor,  as  a 
friend,  and  as  the  head  of  a family. 


Madame  De  R£musat  was  lady-in- waiting 
and  lady  of  the  palace  to  the  Empress  Jose- 
phine, from  1802,  when  the  future  Empress  was 
simply  Madame  Bonaparte,  until  her  downfall 
in  1808.  During  this  time  Madame  R6musnt 
kept  an  exact  record  of  her  life,  in  which  she 
entered  daily,  while  her  memory  was  still  fresh, 
notes  of  nearly  everything  she  saw  or  heard  at 
Paris,  St.  Cloud,  and  Malmaison,  iu  which  Bo- 
naparte and  Josephine  participated.  Her  jot- 
tings included  conversations,  political  and  mil- 
itary gossip,  versions  of  events  that  have  since 
become  historical,  and  descriptions  of  the  pub- 
lic and  private  life  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine, 
and  of  the  personages  with  whom  they  were 
associated  by  his  ambition  or  the  march  of 
events.  At  the  downfall  of  Josephine  Madame 
R&nusat  was  distrusted  by  Napoleon,  and  sub- 
sequently, on  his  return  from  Elba,  he  caused 
her  husband  to  be  sentenced  to  exile.  It  was 
expected  that  their  house  would  be  searched, 
and  inquisition  made  of  their  papers,  and  it  be- 
came necessary  to  get  rid  of  everything  that 
would  compromise  them.  The  memoirs  of 
Madame  R&iiusat  were  considered  particularly 
dangerous,  and  she  was  persuaded  that  if  they 
should  fall  into  the  Emperor’s  hands  he  would 

7 The  Letters  qf  Charles  Dickens.  Edited  br  his  Sister- 

In-Law  and  bis  Eldest  Daughter.  9 Vols.,  12mo,  pp.  544 
and  584.  New  York : Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


visit  his  wrath  not  only  upon  herself,  hut  upon 
her  husband  and  friends.  They  were  therefore 
burned.  But  in  1818  she  undertook  the  task  of 
rewriting  them,  living  the  time  over  again  that 
she  had  spent  with  Josephine,  and  recalling 
the  events  she  had  witnessed.  The  result  was 
a new  manuscript  of  the  memoirs,  that  again 
for  more  than  half  a century  lay  concealed 
from  the  world,  until  they  were  recently  pub- 
lished by  her  grandson  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  his  father.  These  memoirs8  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  accurate  record  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  succession  of  events,  situations,  and  feel- 
ings under  the  early  empire,  that  has  yet  been 
published.  They  give  familiar  portraits  of  all 
the  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  de- 
scribe their  traits  and  peculiarities  with  vivaci- 
ty and  judgment.  But  their  chiefest  interest 
resides  in  their  revelations  of  the  conversations 
and  intercourse  of  Josephine  and  Napoleon, 
and  their  minute  report  of  the  sayings  and  do- 
ings of  the  brilliant  circle  of  soldiers,  savants, 
diplomatists,  literati,  ecclesiastics,  and  spies 
that  revolved  around  them.  The  installment 
of  this  absorbing  work  now  published  briugs 
Madame  R^musat’s  diary  down  to  Napoleon’s 
accession  to  the  empire  in  1804,  and  covers  the 
happy  portion  of  his  and  Josephine’s  early  mar- 
ried life. 


Now  that  nearly  a century  has  elapsed  since 
tho  shock  of  Benedict  Arnold’s  great  crime,  we 
are  able  to  contemplate  his  character  with 
more  calmness,  and  to  form  a more  dispassion- 
ate judgment  of  it  than  was  possible  to  his 
outraged  contemporaries  and  early  biogra- 
phers. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  hatred 
of  his  execrable  treason  extended  to  his  per- 
son, and  was  so  intense  as  to  make  them  less 
than  just  iu  their  estimate  of  his  earlier  acts, 
services,  and  motives,  aud  disposed  them  to 
interpret  his  whole  career  in  the  light  of  his 
unpardonable  offense.  To  distinguish  between 
the  two  unlike  portions  of  Arnold’s  life — the 
earlier,  when  he  was  a patriot-hero,  aud  the 
later,  when  he  permitted  the  enemies  of  his 
country  to  work  upon  his  discontent  and 
love  of  greed  till  he  became  their  traitorous 
tool — is  the  aim  of  an  exceedingly  full  and 
well-written  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold ,#  by  Mr. 
Isaac'  N.  Arnold,  which  we  have  read  with 
interest  and  generally  with  approval.  The 
biographer,  who  is  not  a descendant  of  tho 
traitor,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  name, 
discriminates  fairly  between  Arnold’s  patriot- 
ism and  baseness;  and  while  exhibiting  the 
former,  and  the  splendid  services  by  which  it 
was  illustrated,  with  generous  earnestness, 

**  Memoirs  of  Madame  De  RemusaL  1802-1808.  Edited, 
with  a Preface  and  Notes,  l>v  tier  Grandson,  Paul  i*e  R£mu- 
8 at,  Senator.  Translated  ny  Mrs.  Casuki.  IIoky  and  Mr. 
JohnLii.uk.  Parti.  44  Franklin  Square  Library."  4to, 
pp.  87.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Same.  8vo,  paper,  pp.  173.  Now  York : D.  Applo- 
ton  and  Co. 

* The  Life  of  Benedict  Arnold : his  Patriotism  and  his 
Treason.  By  Isaac  N.  Aenoi.d.  8vo,  pp.  444.  Chicago : 
Jansen,  McClnrg,  and  Co. 
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docs  not  in  any  degree  extenuate  the  turpi- 
tude of  the  other.  Besides  giving  a full  ac- 
count of  Arnold’s  parentage,  early  life,  and 
career  as  a merchant  ami  sailor,  the  volume 
embodies  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  all 
the  facts  hearing  upon  the  events  that  influ- 
enced his  treason,  and  an  interesting  account 
of  liia  subsequent  career.  The  investigation 
is  not  confined  to  familiar  documentary  evi- 
dence, but  is  assisted  by  uew  and  important 
supplementary  material  derived  from  manu- 
scripts, letters,  journals,  etc.,  not  generally  ac- 
cessible hitherto.  Although  in  several  in- 
stances the  author  has  been  more  generous  to 
Arnold  than  he  deserves,  it  is  duo  to  him  to 
say  that  for  the  most  part  his  versions  are  sus- 
tained by  a reasonable  basis  of  fact.  After 
reading  liis  book,  however,  the  verdict  will  be, 
no  less  emphatically  thau  before,  the  one  that 
was  given  by  a patriot  soldier  who  fell  into 
Arnold’s  hands  in  the  Virgiuia  campaign,  and 
who,  being  asked  by  Arnold  what  would  be  his 
fate  if  he*  were  taken  prisoner  by  his  country- 
men, bluntly  replied,  “They  will  cut  off*  your 
leg  that  was  wounded  at.  Quebec  aud  Sarato- 
ga, and  bury  it  with  the  honors  of  war,  and 
then  hang  the  rest  of  you  oir  a gibbet.” 


Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  the  editor  of  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Telegraphy  is  the  author  of  an  Ori- 
ental poem  of  great  power,  entitled  The  Light 
of  Asia,19  in  which  he  delineates  the  life,  depicts 
the  character,  and  indicates  the  philosophy  of 
the  “ Lord  Buddha,  Prince  Sidd&rtha  styled  on 
earth.”  In  this  remarkable  poem  are  described 
in  detail  the  incidents  attending  the  miracu- 
lons  conception  of  Buddha ; his  birth  ; his  early 
manifestations  of  miraculous  power  and  knowl- 
edge ; his  growth  and  education  from  childhobd 
to  manhood;  his  wooing;  his  marriage  to  the 
beautiful  YasMhara;  the  infinitude  of  sensual 
delights  into  which  he  was  plunged  by  his 
earthly  father  in  order  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  contemplation  of  divine  aud  holy  things, 
and  to  dispose  him  to  aspire  to  universal  em- 
pire ; and  the  divine  thoughts  which  came  to 
him  when  these  delights  were  at  their  height, 
at  first  seeming  like  the  suggestions  of  a dream, 
bat  at  length  inspiring  him  to  abandon  his 
luxury  of  happiness,  together  with  his  purest 
joys  and  best  affections,  and  to  undertake  a 
predestined  mission  of  self-sacrifice  and  self- 
renunciation  for  the  deliverance  of  his  race. 
We  have  styled  the  poem  “ remarkable,”  and 
it  is  so,  alike  for  the  splendor  of  its  imagery, 
the  gorgeonsness  of  its  descriptions,  its  chaste 
sensuousness,  its  exquisite  pictures  of  paradi- 
siacal beauty,  its  dark  contrasts  of  misery  aud 
woe,  and  its  scholarly  outline  of  the  tenets  aud 
practices  of  Buddhism.  The  author  exhibits 
rare  rhythmical  gifts,  a rich  imagiuation,  and 
an  usual  historical  and  descriptive  powers.  It 


19  The  Light  of  Asia:  ort  The  Great  Renunciation . Be- 
i«g  the  Life  and  Teaching  of  Gautama,  Prince  of  India, 
awl  Pounder  of  Bnddhiam.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A. 
ItaK),  pp.  238b  Boston : Roberta  Brothers. 


is  difficult  to  say  for  whom  he  excites  our  in- 
terest the  most  profoundly — the  sweetly  grave 
and  tenderly  serious  boy,  lover,  youthful  hus- 
band and  prince,  whose  heart  is  filled  with  an 
inspired  compassion  for  his  race,  or  glows  in 
its  every  fibre  with  love  for  the  wife  of  his 
bosom,  and  whose  innocence  is  unstained  by 
the  abounding  bliss  of  his  environments,  or 
the  devoted,  self-sacrificing  sage,  living  on 
alms,  suffering  pangs  of  cold  and  hunger,  as- 
sailed by  evil  angels,  but  ever  meditating  upon 
the  misery  of  his  race,  aud  devising  means  and 
putting  in  operation  plans  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
thralldom  to  which  they  are  subjected. 


The  publication  of  a new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  DidiePs  Life  and  Poems  of  Poe11  will 
invite  renewed  attention  to  the  genius  aud 
fortunes  of  that  gifted  but  hapless  poet.  Al- 
though the  biographical  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume is  marred  by  attempts  to  extenuate  the 
defects  of  Poe’s  character,  which  are  as  unsat- 
isfactory as  its  defense  of  his  reputation  from 
the  grosser  vices  with  which  it  has  been  li- 
belled is  full  and  complete,  and  although  it 
is  pervaded  by  absurdly  exaggerated  estimates 
of  the  quality  and  comparative  rank  of  Poe’s 
poetry,  the  hook  in  the  main  is  a touching  and 
faithful  story  of  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  most 
promising,  aud  saddest  careers  recorded  iu  the 
annals  of  literature.  We  naturally  associate 
Poe  with  those  poets  that  we  rank  among  the 
“untimely  dead,”  concerning  whom  we  spec- 
ulate as  to  what  they  might  have  done,  see- 
ing what  they  have  done.  And  yet  there  are 
many  reasons  for  believing  that  their  reputa- 
tion would  not  have  been  the  gainer  if  their 
lives  had  lasted  twice  as  long.  Wo  remember 
that  the  keen  edge  and  polished  point  of  Sav- 
age’s blade  were  turning  into  a common  blud- 
geon, that  the  subtle  ideality  of  Keats  was 
becoming  vague  aud  hysterical,  that  Shelley’s 
clear  and  soaring  imagination  had  become 
misty  with  mad  hallucinations,  and  that  Poe 
was  lapsing  into  a morbid  sentimentality  that 
investod  mere  sounds  with  a mystical  meaning 
not  obvious  to  saner  minds.  It  was  perhaps 
os  well  for  their  reputation  as  poets  that  they 
went  over  to  the  majority  when  and  as  they 
did.  An  important  feature  of  the  volume  be- 
fore us  is  the  introductory  letter  by  Mrs.  Whit- 
man, embodying  her  personal  recollections  of 
Poe,  and  a warm  and  womanly  defense  of  him 
from  tho  aspersions  of  careless  or  malicious 
writers. 


Her  Lorens  Friendf  and  Other  Poem*,1*  is  the 
title  of  a volume  of  poetry  by  Nora  Perry, 
among  which  are  half  a dozen  of  unusual  ex- 

1 1 The  Life  and  Poems  of  Edgar  A llan  Poe.  A New 
Memoir  by  Euofnr  L.  Didirr,  and  an  Introductory  Letter 
by  Sakaii  Hklrn  Whitman.  16mo,  pp.  30B.  New  York : 
W.  J.  Widdleton. 

13  Her  Lover's  Friend , and  Other  Poems.  By  Nora 
Prrry.  16mo,  pp.  183*  Boston : Houghton,  Oagood,  and 
Co. 
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cellence — so  excellent,  indeed,  that  they  might 
reflect  credit  on  any  poet.  The  opening  poem, 
from  which  the  collection  derives  its  title,  is  a 
monody  in  which  the  speaker  tells  the  story, 
in  tones  of  suppressed  passion,  of  the  traitor- 
love  that  once  possessed  him  for  the  beautiful 
betrothed  of  a friend  who  reposed  implicit 
trust  in  his  loyalty,  of  the  temptations  that 
beset  him  to  win  her  for  himself,  and  of  his 
victory  over  them  so  that  he  might  save  his 
“ flower  of  love**  from  any  soil  or  stain,  in  the 
consciousness  that  if  she  became  a party  to 
his  perfidy,  no  art  could  ever  leave  her  life  as 
white  and  clean  as  in  the  days  before  they 
met.  Even  more  vigorous  than  this  strong 
poem,  and  withal  exceedingly  dramatic  and 
picturesque,  are  two  others — “Lady  Went- 
worth” and  “Barbara” — based  on  legendary 
incidents  in  New  England  colonial  times,  and 
which  celebrate  woman’s  pride  and  will,  wo- 
man’s endurance,  woman’s  love,  and  woman’s 
tenderness  in  a manner  to  remind  us,  but 
without  any  suggestion  of  imitation,  of  sev- 
eral of  Shakspeare’s  finest  female  creations. 
“For  the  King,”  and  “The  King’s  Kiss,”  are 
in  a different  vein,  being  as  noteworthy  for 
their  chaste  sensuousness  and  glowing  sensi- 
bility as  the  others  for  their  stern  self-repres- 
sion. The  first-named  of  the  two,  of  which 
the  other  is  an  echo,  is  a loving  idyl  in  honor 
of  “Italy’s  hero  and  Italy’s  kiug,  Victor  Em- 
manuel.” 


No  American  poet  more  effectively  strikes 
those  chords  which  make  the  popular  heart 
pulsate  with  patriotic  pride  and  sympathy 
than  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  English.  His  American 
Ballads™  just  gathered  into  one  of  their  “ Half- 
hour  Series”  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  have  much 
of  the  ring  that  made  the  old  ballad  of  “ Chevy 
Chase”  so  great  a favorite  with  the  hero  of 
Zutphen.  Indeed,  there  are  few  ballads  of  any 
period  more  resounding  with  stir  and  move- 
ment than  they,  or  whose  descriptions  are 
more  vividly  real.  His  battle  ballads  glow 
with  the  very  inspiration  of  heroism,  and  his 
humorqus  and  imaginative  ballads  easily  in- 
cline us  to  laughter  or  tears. 


Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  B. 
Piatt  have  collected  the  poems  hitherto  pub- 
lished by  them  in  various  periodicals,  together 
with  a number  that  are  now  first  printed,  in 
two  volumes,  respectively  entitled  Along  the 
Way,™  and  Dramatic  Persons  and  Moods,™  The 
title  of  each  volume  is  fairly  indicative  of  the 
general  tone  and  character  of  its  contents. 
Mrs.  Dodge’s  collection  consists  of  poems  writ- 
ten under  the  influence  of  every-day-life  liap- 


li  American  Ballads.  By  Thomab  Dmcw  English. 
“ Harper’ft  Half-hour  Series.”  82mo,  pp.  156.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

**  Alonythe  Way . By  Mary  Mai*ks  Dodgk.  Sq.  12mo, 
pp.  136.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

15  Dramatic  Persons  and  Moods , with  Other  New  Poems. 
By  Mrs.  S.  M.  B.  Piatt.  12mo,  pp.  96.  Boston : Hough- 
ton, Osgood  and  Co. 


penings,  or  descriptive  of  every-day  sights  and 
scenes,  in  the  fields,  by  the  hearth,  or  in  the 
companionship  of  nature.  Mrs.  Piatt’s  poems 
are  more  abstract  and  introspective,  more 
pointed  and  dramatic,  more  subtle,  and  also 
more  querulous  and  moody. 


In  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Shakspearc’s 
Winter  Tale,™  Mr.  Rolfe  expresses  the  modest 
hope  that  no  one  will  turn  for  help  without 
finding  it  to  the  notes  by  which  he  has  ex- 
plained and  illustrated  the  comedy.  Before 
reading  his  preface,  our  attention  had  been 
arrested  by  the  copiousness  and  clearness  of 
these  particular  notes,  and  their  great  value 
as  aids  not  merely  toward  the  interpretation 
of  dark  or  enigmatical  words  and  passages,  or 
for  a due  comprehension  of  the  cust  oms,  modes, 
and  manners  of  the  times  shadowed  in  the 
text,  but  also  as  refined  and  satisfactory  inter- 
pretations of  the  poetical  drift  and  spirit  of 
essential  portions  of  the  play.  We  have  no 
doubt  the  experience  of  other  readers  will  be 
the  same  as  our  own,  and  that  they  will  agree 
with  us  in  assuring  Mr.  Rolfe  that  his  modest 
hope  has  been  realized.  The  play  is  printed 
in  uniform  style  with  its  predecessors  in  the 
series,  and  in  conformity  with  the  same  edi- 
torial methods. 


There  are  many  liberally  educated  business 
and  professional  men  who  during  their  col- 
lege course,  and  perhaps  for  a few  leisurely 
years  afterward,  were  ardent  admirers  and 
diligent  students  of  Greek  literature,  but  who 
have  since  been  forced  by  the  stress  of  their 
daily  avocations  to  abandon  such  studied,  to 
whom  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded,  by  Mr. 
Symonds’s  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets,™  to  renew 
their  acquaintance  with  their  old  favorites 
without  any  serious  intrusion  upon  their  time 
or  undue  strain  upon  their  attention.  The  two 
compact  and  handy  volumes  in  which  ho  takes 
a scholarly  survey  of  Greek  poetry,  and  illus- 
trates it  by  a series  of  ripe  studies  of  some  of  its 
greatest  ornaments,  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
aid  this  class  to  rofresli  and  extend  their  in- 
terrupted studies.  And  they  are  equally  suit- 
ed to  the  case  of  that  other  large  and  culti- 
vated class  who  are  unable  to  read  Greek 
poetry  in  the  original,  but  are  yet  solicitous  to 
gain  an  intelligent  general  knowledge  of  its 
history,  development,  and  characteristic  qual- 
ities, so  as  to  be  able  to  trace  its  influence 
upon  modern  poetry.  Mr.  Syniomls  begins 
with  a general  survey  of  the  five  chief  periods 
of  Greek  literature,  namely,  the  period  of  su- 
perb adolescence,  or  the  heroic,  pre-historic,  and 
legendary  age,  whose  chief  monuments  are  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod ; the  period  of  early  manhood, 


18  Shakspeare's  Comedy  of  the  Winter's  Tale.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Roi.fr,  A.M.  16iuo,  pp.  213. 
New  York  : Harper  and  Brother*. 

17  Studies  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  John  AimiNGTON  Sy- 
mondb.  2 Vola..  16mo,  pp.  4S8  and  419.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brother*. 
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signalized  by  the  transition  from  the  heroic 
or  epical  stage  to  that  of  artistic  maturity; 
the  period  of  magnificent  maturity,  when  the 
Athenian  supremacy  was  unquestioned,  and 
when  whatever  was  superb  in  human  nature 
or  iu  art  and  literature  found  its  natural  homo 
and  sphere  in  Athens;  the  period  of  robust 
old  age,  when,  indeed,  the  great  names  of  Pla- 
to, Aristotle,  and  Demosthenes  gave  splendor 
to  the  national  existence,  but  when  the  crea- 
tive genius  of  Athens  had  become  less  active, 
and  the  sceptre  had  passed  away  from  the 
Greek  nation  ; and  the  period  of  decline  and 
decay,  'when  Greek  culture  in  its  decadence 
had  become  the  heritage  of  the  whole  world. 
This  masterly  preliminary  survey  is  followed 
by  a clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  the 
ancient  Greek  mythology,  and  its  influence  on 
poetic  art ; after  which  Mr.  Symonds  proceeds 
in  successive  leisurely  studies,  occasionally  in- 
terrupted by  essays  on  some  related  line  of 
thought  or  inquiry,  to  a particular  examina- 
tion of  each  of  the  more  famous  poets  from 
Homer  to  the  erotic  poets  and  epigrammatists 
of  the  Anthology.  Each  of  these  studies  is 
accompanied  by  minute  and  glowing  exposi- 
tions of  the  greatest  productions  of  the  poet 
under  examination,  with  spirited  translations 
of  particular  poems  or  passages,  with  careful 
accounts  of  the  structure  and  other  accesso- 
ries of  the  several  poems,  with  elaborate  criti- 
cisms and  comparative  estimates  of  the  genius 
of  the  Greek  poets,  and  with  discriminating 
reflections  upon  their  characteristics  as  artists 
in  every  branch.  

•It  is  a little  surprising  that  in  the  prevalent 
rage  for  bric-A-brac  no  one  has  set  the  fashion 
of  collecting  from  the  venerable  rubbish  of 
their  spinster  aunts  and  bachelor  uncles  spe- 
cimens of  the  once  resplendent  “ Annuals, 
“Souvenirs,”  “Keepsakes,”  and  “Offerings” 
that  were  iu  vogue  as  gift-books  when  they 
were  in  the  heyday  of  their  youth  and  senti- 
mentality. Doubtless  such  a collection  would 
be  as  great  a curiosity  as  any  collection  of  the 
ancient  crockery  that  is  now  so  highly  prized; 
and  besides,  it  would  afford  the  rising  genera- 
tion au  opportunity  to  note  the  changed  and 
improved  taste  that  has  consigned  these  relics 
of  the  past  to  the  oblivion  they  deserved. 
Should  any  of  our  readers  be  curious  to  mea- 
sure the  extent  of  this  change,  they  have  only 
to  exhume  some  of  the  gift-books  of  half  a 
century  ago  from  their  quiet  graves,  and 
place  them  beside  their  fresh  and  beautiful 
successors  of  to-day.  One  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  modern  gift-book  is  a beautiful 
volume  by  Lucy  Larcom,  entitled  Landscape 
i»  American  Poetry,1*  the  text  of  which  con- 
sists of  selections  of  passages  from  American 
poets  descriptive  of  various  landscape  scenes 


*’  Landscape  in  American  Poetry . By  Luct  Laroom. 
With  Illustrations  on  Wood,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Appi.k- 
t.  > Baow  x.  Royal  8vo,  pp..  121.  New  York  : D.  Apple- 
t!  >»  and  Co. 


and  aspects  in  various  seasons  and  under 
various  skies,  accompanied  by  amplifications 
and  expositions  of  the  poets’  themes  by  the 
editor.  Eloquent  and  poetical  as  are  her  pres- 
entation and  interpretation  of  each  of  tbo 
passages  cited,  sbe  has  not  hesitated  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  artist  to  heighten  or  vary 
their  meaning.  The  book  is  a sumptuous  one, 
and  the  illustrations,  which  are  engraved  by 
Anthony,  Linton,  Ilarley,  Lauderback,  Andrew, 
and  others,  from  drawings  by  J.  Appleton  Brown, 
are  superb. — Another  elegant  book,  which,  be- 
sides being  a treat  for  the  eye,  has  a substan- 
tial historical  interest,  consists  of  a large  num- 
ber of  well- written  descriptions  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha J.  Lamb  of  different  American  homes,19 
comprising  the  mansions  and  residences  of  the 
colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  those  of  a 
period  later  than  the  Revolution,  and  those  of 
recent  times.  The  descriptions  include  the 
homes  of  nearly  all  our  most  eminent  patri- 
ots, soldiers,  statesmen,  poets,  historians,  and 
professional  and  business  magnates,  and  are  sup- 
plemented by  more  than  a hundred  fine  engrav- 
ings of  as  many  historic  or  specially  notewor- 
thy inausious  and  homes. — The  Book  of  Job,70  in 
the  accepted  version,  but  broken  up  iuto  verse, 
and  adorned  with  fifty  illustrations,  engraved 
by  Dalziel  Brothers,  J.  W.  Whymper,  and  W. 
L.  Thomas,  from  designs  by  Sir  John  Gilbert, 
is  another  luxurious  holiday  volume.  Besides 
the  beauty  of  its  illustrations,  and  the  interest 
of  the  sublime  poem  which  they  embellish  aud 
interpret,  the  volume  has  a substantial  literary 
value  to  the  Bible  reader  or  student,  for  the 
scholarly  treatise  on  the  “ Patriarch  and  the 
Poem”  with  which  it  opens,  and  for  the  copi- 
ous body  of  explanatory  and  critical  notes,  po- 
etical parallels,  and  various  renderings  that 
are  appended  at  its  close. — Mr.  Wallace  Bruce, 
whoso  graceful  illustrated  poem,  “ The  Land 
of  Burns,”  is  doubtless  still  pleasautly  remem- 
bered by  some  of  our  readers,  comes  with  a new 
claim  to  their  favor  in  a dainty  holiday  volume, 
containing  a spirited  and  iu  parts  finely  imagi- 
native poem  on  The  Yosemite ,7i  which  is  embel- 
lished on  every  page  by  engravings  by  Smillie 
illustrative  of  striking  or  beautiful  features 
of  Yosemite  scenery, — Mrs.  Hemaus’s  fine  lyric- 
al song  The  Pilgrim  Fathers 33  has  never  been 
interpreted  more  adequately  or  with  greater 
spirit  than  by  the  pencil  of  Miss  Humphrey  in 
the  elegant  volume  that  lies  ou  our  table.  Her 
vigorous  desigus,  admirably  engraved  by  An- 
drew, are  perfectly  en  rapport  with  the  spirit 
of  the  noble  poem  in  its  every  verse  aud  lino. 


19  The  Homes  of  America.  Edited  by  Martha  J.  Lamb. 
4tof  pp.  266.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

so  The  Hook  of  Job.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  from 
Drawings  by  Sir  Jotin  Gii.iikrt,  etc.  Sq.  8vo,  pp.  188. 
New  York : Robert  Carter  aud  Brothers. 

21  The  Yosemite.  By  Wai.lao>  Bhuck.  Illustrated  by 
Jambs  D.  Smillik.  Sq.  12nio,  pp.  36.  Boston:  Lee  ana 
Shepard. 

aa  “The  breaking  waves  dashed  high”  ( The  Pilgrim 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


— Another  rich  and  timely  volume  for  the  holi- 
day season  is  a new  and  finely  illustrated  edi- 
tion of  The  Complete  Poetical  Writings  of  J.  O. 
Holland.23  The  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
fine  portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  by  T.  Cole 
from  a drawing  by  Eaton,  and  with  twenty- 
four  engravings  from  designs  by  Reinhart,  Mary 
Hallock,  Henuessy,  Moran,  Fredericks,  Abbey, 
and  others,  illustrative  of  passages  in  the  vari- 
ous poems. — Lovers  of  devotional  poetry  will 
find  a copious  anthology  of  genuine  song,  ad- 
dressed to  every  phase  of  Christian  sentiment 
or  feeling,  and  adapted  to  every  mood  and  sea- 
son— to  hours  of  sorrow  and  joy,  to  times  of 
prosperity  or  adversity,  to  the  rapture  of  wor- 
ship, the  absorption  of  contemplation,  and  the 
ecstasy  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving — in  Dr. 
Prime’s  noble  collection  of  Songs  of  the  Soul.2* 
There  could  be  no  tenderer  or  worthier  gift 
than  it  from  one  Christian  friend  or  member 
of  a Christian  household  to  another. 


The  large  drafts  that  have  been  made  upon 
our  spaco  by  works  of  permanent  value,  and 
by  others  of  a more  fugitive  character,  which 
depend  very  largely  upon  their  holiday  time- 
liness for  recognition,  compel  us  to  confine  our 
notices  of  the  novels  of  the  month  within  the 
narrowest  limits.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy’s  Don- 
na Quixote 25  is  a brilliant  bit  of  character  paint- 
ing, the  interest  of  which  centres  upon  a young 
and  beautiful  widow — “a  widowed  wife  and 
wedded  maid” — who  is  a philanthropic  enthu- 
siast and  supporter  of  all  sorts  of  practicable 
and  impracticable  projects  for  the  benefit  of  her 
fellow-creatures.  The  fanatics  and  fools,  the 
knaves  and  villains,  the  selfish  and  the  design- 
ing characters,  who  are  attracted  by  her  wealth 
and  innocence,  are  racily  painted  by  Mr.  McCar- 
thy; and  he  also  tells  with  infinite  zest  the  story 
of  the  iu  numerable  mistakes  and  misadventures 
— some  of  them  very  humbling,  and  others  full 
of  delightful  compensations  — that  resulted 
from  liis  heroine’s  well-meant  but  Quixotic 
course.  Mr.  McCarthy  successfully  exerts  his 
art  in  delineating  the  process  by  which  the 
really  sterling  qualities  of  the  heroine  are 
refined  and  purified  in  the  crucible  of  experi- 
ence, and  finally  directed  to  noble  and  wo- 
manly ends  by  the  agency  of  true  and  for- 
tunate love. — Whoever  takes  up  the  volume 
styled  A FooVs  Errand 29  in  the  expectation 
that  it  is  a novel  of  the  stereotyped  stripe  will 
not  remain  long  under  such  a delusion.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a love  story,  although  a flut- 
tering fringe  of  love’s  robe  is  here  and  there  vis- 
ible iu  it.  It  is  rather  an  earnest  and  at  times 


93  The  Complete  Poetical  Writings  of  J.  O.  Holland.  Il- 
lustrated. 8vof  pp.  509.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
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passionate  philippic  in  narrative  form  against 
the  wisdom  of  the  reconstruction  policy  that 
was  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  late  war.  The 
author  believes  the  Southern  States  should 
have  been  treated  as  a conquered  country,  and 
held  in  the  condition  of  Territories  until  the 
old  generation  that  precipitated  and  partici- 
pated in  the  war  bad  died  off,  and  a genera- 
tion animated  by  different  convictions  and 
feelings  had  sprung  up.  The  author  illus- 
trates the  failure  of  the  reconstruction  policy 
by  the  device  of  transplanting  an  imaginary 
Union  officer  to  the  South  with  his  family  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  where  the  officer’s  rose- 
colored  ideas  as  to  the  restored  amity  of  the 
sections  are  dissipated  by  the  ostracism  and 
outrage  that  he  experienced  because  of  his 
Northern  principles  and  practices.  The  vol- 
ume is  one-sided,  but  intensely  in  earnest,  and 
many  of  its  reflections  and  reasonings  will  ar- 
rest the  attention  of  thoughtful  men,  North 
and  South. — The  romance  of  manufacturing 
life,  as  it  may  be  woven  out  of  the  relation  of 
employers  and  workmen  in  largo  mills  or  fac- 
tories, is  the  staple  of  two  strong  novels — Pro- 
bation21 by  Jessie  Fotlicrgill,  and  The  Parson 
o’  Dumford,* 8 by  George  Manville  Fenn.  Al- 
though the  two  authors  treat  tho  subject  from 
different  stand-points,  and  introduce  dissimi- 
lar accessories  for  its  illustration,  they  traverse 
similar  ground  in  the  main.  Both  describe 
with  great  vigor  the  strife  and  jealousies  that 
result  from  the  active  conflicts  of  interests  of 
the  two  classes;  both  draw  effective  pictures 
of  the  methods  by  which  strikes  are  fomented, 
precipitated,  and  mollified  or  subdued,  and  of 
the  suffering  that  follows  in  their  train ; and 
both  celebrate  the  power  of  the  love  that 
springs  up  in  the  heart  of  master  and  workman 
alike,  and  makes  all  men  equal  at  last.  Both 
are  unusually  strong  tales,  and  each  has  a 
double  love  story  of  changeful  interest  inter- 
woven with  the  coarser  incidents  of  its  narra- 
tive.— Miss  Holt’s  Lady  Sibyl's  Choice29  is  an- 
other of  the  mediaeval  revivals  iu  novel  form 
of  which,  on  former  occasions,  she  has  shown 
herself  so  skillful  an  artificer.  The  tale  is  a 
romance  based  on  incidents  in  the  Crusades, 
the  principal  interest  being  concentrated  on 
the  love  and  constancy  of  Guy  of  Lusignan 
and  the  beautiful  Sibyl,  Queen  of  Jerusalem. 
It  is,  however,  something  more  than  a romance. 
Its  delineations  of  the  social  and  religious  life 
of  the  times,  and  of  the  pageantries  of  courts 
and  camps,  are  careful  and  truthful  historical 
reproductions. — We  must  dismiss  with  simple 
mention  Annie  Keary’s  minutely  finished  and 
vigorous  society  novel,  A Doubting  Heart;29 

91 Probation.  A Novel.  By  Jrasut  Fotuergii.t.  “Lei- 
sure-hour” Series.  16ino,  pp.  434.  New  York:  Henry 
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Mr.  Farjeon’s  quaint  and  relishing  Christmas 
story,  The  Bells  of  Penraven  ;**  Miss  Braddou’s 
annual  Mistletoe  Bough ” budget  of  short  tales, 
by  herself  and  others,  for  Christmas  reading; 
and  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  half-tristful  and  half-sun- 
shiny  romance,  The  fugitives.** 


Dr.Schaff  inform^  theological  scholars  that 
with  the  volume  of  Lange's  Commentary ,34  now 
published — and  which  embraces  the  last  two 
books  of  the  Pentateuch— *t  be  English  repro- 
duction of  Dr.  Lange’s  “ Bibelwork”  is  com- 
pleted; and  also  that  the  American  editor  and 
publisher  have  concluded  to  add  an  original 
volume  on  tlio  Apocryphal  books,  which  is 
now  passing  through  the  printer’s  hands.  The 
books  in  the  volume  before  us — Numbers  and 
Deuteronomy — have  been  handled  after  the 
same  general  plan  with  those  that  have  pre- 
viously appeared.  The  Commentary  on  Num- 
bers, occupying  the  first  half  of  the  volume,  is 
the  work  of  Dr.  Lange  himself,  and  it  has  been 
translated  and  enlarged  in  this  country  by 
Rev.  Samuel  T.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  A.  Gos- 
man,  D.D.  The  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy, 
which  follows  to  the  close  of  the  volume,  was 
the  work  of  the  late  Pastor  F.  W.  Schroeder, 
of  Berlin,  and  lias  been  translated  and  enlarged 
by  Dr.  Gosman.  Since  these  works  were  com- 
pleted by  Dr.  Lange  and  Pastor  Schroeder,  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  has  been 
subjected  to  new  trial  under  the  criticism  of 
Bisliop  Colenso,  Dr.  Keuncu,  and  Professors 
Wellhausen  and  Smith,  and  Dr.  Gosman  was 
requested  to  prepare  and  add  a special  appen- 
dix to  rebut  the  views  of  these  scholars.  This 
he  has  done  in  a treatise  entitled  “A  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  Deuteronomy, 
with  Reference  to  the  latest  Critical  Discus- 
sions,” which  forms  a distinguishing  feature  of 
the  volume,  and  is  a masterly  chapter  in  apol- 
ogetics.   

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  dignity  or 
the  importance  of  the  theme  discussed  in  Dr. 
Uhlhorn’s  able  historical  disquisition,  The  Con- 
flict of  Christianity  t cith  Heathenism .”  As  the 
accomplished  editor  of  the  American  edition 
of  the  work  justly  remarks,  Christianity  had 
from  the  first  to  encounter  active  and  skillful 
foes.  Heathenism  and  Judaism  were  no  ab- 
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51  The  Dells  of  Penraven.  A Novel.  By  B.  L Faiuron. 
•*  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  23.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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13  The  Fugitives . A Story.  By  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oli- 
rtfANT.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to, pp.  27.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brother*. 

**  A Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Critical,  Doc- 
trinal, and  Homilctical.  By  John  Prtkr  Lanqk,  D.D. 
Translated,  Enlaced,  and  Edited  by  Philip  Soil  apt,  D.D. 
Vol.  S of  the  Old  Testament— Numbers  and  Deuteronomy. 
8vo,  pp.  464.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

**  The  Conjtict  of  Christianity  with  Heathenism.  By 
Omni arh  Uiiliiorn.  Edited  and  Translated,  with  the  Au- 
thor’s sanction,  by  Eorert  C.  Snttii  and  C.  J.  H.  Korns. 
12mo,  pp.  506.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 


stractions,  but  armed  warriors.  The  struggle 
was  a vital  aud  protracted  one,  and  as  it  went 
on,  all  the  forces  which  could  be  arrayed  against 
the  new  religion  had  time  to  reach  the  field  of 
conflict  and  mingle  in  the  strife.  The  victo- 
rious Roman,  the  acute  and  versatile  Greek, 
the  Oriental  theosophist,  the  Jewish  legalist, 
the  power  of  the  state,  the  learning  of  tho 
schools,  the  pride  of  human  reason,  the  accumu- 
lated resources  of  literature,  tho  energy  of  popu- 
lar prejudice,  and  tho  interests  of  a priesthood 
who  felt  that  they  were  engaged  iu  a death- 
struggle,  were  all  marshalled  against  the  new- 
born claims  that  were  asserted  by  the  Chris- 
tians for  the  origin,  the  authority,  and  the 
power  of  the  Gospel.  This  stupendous  con- 
flict is  traced  by  Dr.  Ulilliorn  in  a philosophical 
temper,  and  with  ample  learning  and  masterly 
eloquence,  in  bis  impressive  work ; and  in  the 
course  of  it  be  reproduces  with  marvellous  dis- 
tinctness the  Babel-like  condition  of  the  na- 
tions, the  degradation  of  their  religion  aud  mo- 
rality, and  the  utter  bankruptcy  of  heathen- 
ism, when  the  hour  struck  that  precipitated 
the  conflict  whose  history  be  relates.  Only 
less  striking  than  bis  brilliant  chapters  which 
describe  the  powers  and  agencies  that  were 
arrayed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  are  those 
which  depict  the  persecution  of  Nero,  the  per- 
secutions of  legislation  and  the  tribunals,  tbe 
persecution  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  tho 
general  persecutions. 


To  promote  tbe  critical  and  doctrinal  study 
of  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Romans,  Professor  Shedd 
has  prepared  a Commentary *•  upon  it,  which 
is  specially  intended  for  theological  students 
and  clergymen.  To  render  it  the  more  serv- 
iceable and  acceptable  to  them,  he  has  printed 
the  Greek  at  the  top  of  the  page,  thus  enabling 
the  reader  to  refer,  by  a glance,  to  the  word  or 
clause  which  is  explained  in  the  commentary 
below.  In  printing  the  text  be  has  adopted 
that  of  Lacbmann,  with  modifications,  chiefly 
from  Tiscbendorf ; and  whore  the  uncial  omits 
long  clauses  that  appear  iu  tbe  received  text, 
he  lias  generally  added  tbe  latter  in  brackets. 
In  tbe  punctuation  be  varies  in  some  instances 
from  both  Lachmaun  and  Tiscbendorf,  aud 
thus,  so  far  as  the  exposition  of  the  text  de- 
pends upon  punctuation,  he  gives  an  independ- 
ent exposition  of  tbe  arrangement  of  words 
and  clauses,  according  to  liis  own  understand- 
ing of  their  connection.  Tho  commentary  is 
critical, philological, and  theological;  the  notes 
are  concise,  pregnant,  and  bear  strictly  upon 
tho  word  or  clause  to  which  they  relate ; tho 
style  of  both  notes  and  commentary  is  simple, 
condenBed,  dignified,  aud  lucid ; ami  the  se- 
vere closeness  of  tho  reasoning  of  their  au- 
thor is  modelled  after  tbe  example  of  the  great 
reasoner  with  whoso  greatest  production  ho 
deals. 

**  A Critical  and  Doctrinal  Commentary  upon  the  Epis- 
tle of  Paul  to  the  Romans.  B y William  O.  T.  Siikpp,  D.D. 
8 vo,  pp.  439.  New  York : Charles  Scribner's  Son*. 
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HARPER’S  NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 


The  works  of  few  living  authors  cover  a 
more  extensive  range  of  difficult  inquiry,  bear- 
ing upon  questions  of  theology  and  the  princi- 
ples of  mental,  moral,  and  social  philosophy, 
than  those  of  the  accomplished  president  of 
Princeton  College.  Still  fewer  present  the 
fruits  of  long,  laborious,  and  severe  thinking 
in  language  so  generally  intelligible,  or  illus- 
trate the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  problems 
by  reasoning  so  easily  comprehended.  This  is 
a great  merit  in  any  teacher,  but  is  more  em- 
phatically so  in  one  who  had  to  deal  with 
questions  of  intrinsic  intricacy,  where  every 
step  must  be  carefully  deli  berated,  lest  it  should 
lead  to  unexpected  and  perilons  pitfalls,  aud 
where  important  results  often  hinge  upon 
subtle  verbal  or  mental  distinctions.  Usually 
the  tendency  of  teachers  aud  writers  of  meta- 
physics is  to  be  obscure  and  technical.  But 
Dr.  McCosh  is  among  the  least  technical  and 
obscure  of  metaphysicians.  There  is  scarcely 
a paragraph — not  one  that  we  can  now  recall 
— in  his  most  difficult  discussions  but  easily 
yields  its  meaning  to  patient  thought  aud 
steady  attention.  Thus,  besides  the  value  of 
his  writings  as  contributions  to  philosophical 
knowledge,  they  form  a body  of  discipline  in 
the  arts  of  close  thinking  aud  acute  and  pol- 
ished reasoning  that  is  invaluable  for  the 
training  it  affords.  We  have  no  space  for  an 
extended  outline  summary  of  the  volumes  com- 
posing the  new  edition  of  Dr.  McCosli’s  works 
that  have  just  been  published  in  cheap  library 
form,  nor  is  it  requisite  to  offer  a critical  esti- 
mate and  analysis  of  productions  that  have 
been  before  the  public  so  long,  and  whose  rep- 
utation for  candor,  courtesy,  and  ability  is  so 
firmly  established.  For  the  information  of 
readers  interested  in  philosophical  studies  we 
merely  add  that  this  new  and  convenient  edi- 
tion of  Dr.  McCosh's  works  is  in  five  vol- 
nmes,37t041  and  comprises  his  several  treatises 
on  the  Divine  Government,  on  Typical  Forms 
and  Special  Ends  in  Creation,  aud  on  the  In- 
tuitions of  the  Mind,  his  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  John  Stuart  Mill's  Philosophy,  and  his 
critical,  expository,  and  biographical  work  on 
the  Scottish  Philosophy. 


Mr.  Hovey’s  Causaic**  has  all  the  cut-aud- 
como-again  qualities  of  a deliciously  flavored 
ham.  Like  it,  it  combines  the  serviceable  with 

17  The  Methoil  of  the  Divine  Government , Physical  and 
Moral . By  James  McCosh,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  549.  New 
York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

38  Typical  Forme  and  Special  Knde  in  Creation,  By 
Jambs  McCosh,  LL.D.,  and  Gkobgk  Dickie,  A.M.  8vo, 
pp.  539.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

18  The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind  Inductively  Investigated. 
By  James  MoCoen.  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  451.  New  York: 
Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

40  An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  MilVe  Philoeophy.  Be- 
ing a Defense  of  Fundamental  Truth.  By  James  McCosh, 
LL.D,  8vo,  pp.  470.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers. 

41  The  Scottish  Philosophy,  Biographical , Expository , 
and  Critical,  from  Hutcheson  to  Hamilton,  By  James 
MoCoflu,  LL.D.,  D.D.  8vo,  pp.  48L  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  and  Brothers. 

43  Causerie,  From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
18mo,  pp.  203.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 


the  elegant  and  the  relishing,  and  is  equally 
cn  rbgle  and  eqnally  handy  to  have  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  millionaire  or  the  garret  of  the  poor- 
devil  student  or  man  of  letters.  It  is  good  at 
a pinch  and  good  when  the  locker  is  full,  good 
for  a random  bite  and  good  for  a “ square 
meal" — good  every  time  and  all  the  time.  On 
dipping  into  the  volume  only  a little,  one  ejac- 
ulates, “A  capital  sidc-pocket  or  reticule  book 
for  the  cars !"  After  a further  reading  he  ex- 
claims, “ A royal  resource  for  a rainy  day,  or 
for  an  hour  of  ennui  or  of  enforced  idleness !” 
And  on  a fuller  acquaintance  ho  winds  up  with 
the  emphatic  declaration,  “ Just  the  thing  for 
the  easy-chair  and  the  cozy  chimney-corner 
when  wife  and  daughters  are  by  to  toss  its 
bright  thoughts  back  aud  forth  shuttlecock- 
wise  !"  And  so  it  is.  Its  wit  and  auecdote, 
its  happy  reflections  both  grave  and  gay,  its 
quaint  moralizings  and  genial  philosophizings, 
its  spicy  chats  on  art  and  literature,  and  its 
thoughtful  society  gossip,  its  crisp  observations 
on  men  and  manners,  its  cheery  reminiscences 
and  experiences,  and  its  spirited  brief  descrip- 
tions, will  insure  it  a welcome  with  all  wTho 
are  refined  aud  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate 
and  enjoy  it.  We  have  credited  this  agreea- 
ble volurao  to  Mr.  William  A.  Ilovey,  the  versa- 
tile editor  of  the  Boston  Ti'amcript,  siuce  it  is 
an  open  secret  that  it  is  made  up  from  his 
contributions  to  the  gossip  column  of  that 
paper.  

Several  of  the  books  for  youthful  readers 
published  during  the  month  are  of  unusual 
excellence,  not  only  for  their  exterior  aud  in- 
terior attractiveness,  but  also  for  the  improv- 
ing or  refining  qualities  of  their  contents.  Pre- 
eminent for  merits  of  this  sort  is  Mr.  Lanier's 
arrangement,  in  consecutive  form,  under  the 
title  of  The  Boy1 8 Froissart ,43  of  the  disconnect- 
ed stories  of  the  delightful  old  chronicler,  whom 
the  poet  Gray  was  wront  to  style  “ the  Herodo- 
tus of  a barbarous  age."  The  book  is  an  en- 
chanting one  for  boy  or  man,  but  trebly  so  for 
the  lad  who  delights  iu  tales  of  personal  prow- 
ess, and  whose  imagination  is  captivated  by 
stories  of  sallies  and  sieges,  battles  and  tour- 
naments. The  pages  of  Froissart  are  a con- 
stantly shifting  panorama,  resplendent  with 
the  forms  of  lovely  women  and  chivalric 
knights,  and  hustling  with  life  and  energy. 
In  preparing  the  volume  Mr.  Lanier  has  scru- 
pulously adhered  to  Froissart's  own  language, 
following  the  admirable  translation  by  Thomas 
Jobnes,  with  the  exception  of  the  single  chap- 
ter describing  the  battle  of  Crtfcy,  which  he  has 
transcribed  from  the  picturesque  version  by 
Lord  Berners. — Scarcely  less  enchanting  than 
this  fine  old  chroniclo  is  a volume  that  Mr. 
Towle  has  added  to  his  series  of  “Young  Folks’ 


43  The  Boy's  Froissart.  Being  Sir  John  Froissart’s 
Chronicles  of  Adventure,  Battle,  and  Custom  in  England, 
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Heroes  of  History being  an  acconnt  of  the 
life,  adventures,  perils,  exi>loits,  and  discoveries 
of  the  intrepid  Portuguese  explorer  Fern  an  Ma- 
gellan,44 in  which  he  felicitously  describes  the 
incidents  of  the  early  youth  as  well  as  of  the  ma- 
tnrer  age  of  the  adventurous  mariner.  Besides 
being  a captivating  biography,  the  book  inter- 
ests the  youthful  reader  in  the  new  countries 
visited  by  the  great  navigator,  familiarizes  him 
with  the  customs,  habits,  and  manners  of  their 
strange  peoples,  and  gives  him  a clear  idea  of 
the  extent  of  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
those  early  times. — The  early  settlement  of  Vir- 
ginia,4i  and  the  causes  that  led  to  it;  the  ad- 
ventures of  Captain  John  Smith,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  first  colonists,  and,  incidentally, 
the  life  and  character  of  Pocahontas ; and  the 
early  wars  of  the  Six  Nations;44  the  border  war- 
fare of  the  Revolution ; tho  history  of  the  Iro- 
quois ; and  the  deeds  of  Brant  and  Red  Jacket 
— form  the  subjects  of  two  volumes  compiled 
by  Edward  Eggleston  and  Miss  Seelye  with  the 
design  of  attracting  young  people  to  the  study 
of  the  early  history  of  our  country.  Both  are 
well  adapted  to  this  end.  It  is  only  just  to 
add  that  although  they  are  designed  primarily 
for  the  entertainment  and  instruction  of  the 
young,  they  have  been  prepared  with  such 
strict  regard  to  historical  accuracy  as  to  merit 
perusal  by  adults. — The  subjects  treated  upon 
in  a little  volume  entitled  First  Lessons  in  Nat- 
ural History  and  Language f47  are  so  congenial  to 
the  tastes  of  children,  and  the  entire  perform- 
ance is  so  replete  with  useful  information  as 
well  as  genuine  entertainment,  as  to  merit  our 
emphatic  commendation.  The  plan  of  the  book 
is,  iu  the  first  instance,  to  accompany  pictures 
of  the  most  common  birds,  quadrupeds,  etc., 
with  a series  of  simple  oral  or  written  exer- 
cises directing  attention  to  their  characteristic 
differences  of  form,  habit,  modes  of  life,  etc., 
by  this  means  training  the  pupil  to  cultivate 
habits  of  observation  and  discrimination,  and 
helping  him  to  lay  up  a basis  of  facts  that 
will  assist  him  to  understand  the  classifica- 
tions of  natural  history.  After  this  he  is  made 
to  assimilate  and  apply  what  he  lias  learned, 
and  is  taught  the  art  of  expressing  himself 
with  grace  and  precision  by  being  required  to 
fill  out  the  bare  synoptical  outlines  which  ac- 
company the  plates  with  words  of  his  own 
that  will  give  roandness  to  the  style  and  com- 
pleteness to  the  sense — in  other  words,  to  give 
his  own  interpretation  of  each  picture  in  his 
own  language.  Although  intended  as  an  ele- 
mentary school  manual,  the  book  is  one  that  is 

M Magellan ; or.  The  First  Voyage  Bound,  the  World. 
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peculiarly  suitable  for  home  and  fireside  teach- 
ing.— The  Serpent- CharmeiA*  is  a fascinating 
book  of  travels,  translated  from  the  French  of 
Louis  Rousselot,  which  gives  a vivid  picture 
of  India  at  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
under  the  device  of  the  imaginary  wanderings 
of  a youth  whose  father  had  been  treacherous- 
ly assaulted,  his  property  destroyed,  his  people 
massacred,  his  daughter  carried  away  captive, 
and  himself  left  for  dead,  by  Nana  Sahib.  The 
youth  assumes  tho  guise  of  a Hindoo,  and  pass- 
ing as  the  son  of  a “N&t,”  or  serpent-charmer, 
traverses  India  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  his 
father  and  sister.  In  his  wanderings  he  sees 
every  phase  of  life  in  India,  and  the  record  of 
his  adventures,  which  are  ultimately  crowned 
with  success,  comprises  thrilling  accounts  of 
incidents  of  tho  Mutiny, together  with  graphic 
descriptions  of  the  country  and  people. — An- 
other pleasant  juvenile  derives  its  title,  An  In- 
voluntary Voyage**  from  the  circumstance  that 
a young  Frenchman,  who  goes  to  Liverpool  to 
see  his  friend  off  for  America,  is  involuntarily 
carried  to  sea  with  him  on  an  enforced  voyage. 
He  is  afterward  transferred  from  one  ship  to 
another,  in  the  hope  of  getting  hack  to  France, 
but  tho  fates  are  always  adverse,  and,  much 
against  his  will,  he  is  made  to  pursue  his  trav- 
els farther  and  farther  from  home.  As  the  au- 
thor carries  his  imaginary  travellers  from  point 
to  point,  and  from  surprise  to  surprise,  he  clev- 
erly interjects  upon  his  narrative  of  their  ad- 
ventures useful  bits  of  knowledge,  geograph- 
ical, nautical,  and  topographical,  and  interest- 
ing accounts  of  the  countries  they  visited. — 
Around  the  Yule-Log 50  is  the  chronicle  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  five  bright  girls  and  as 
many  clever  and  wide-awake  hoys,  who  are  on 
a visit  to  tho  sea-side  at  Christmas.  Assisted 
by  their  seniors,  they  tell  stories  and  recite  bal- 
lads, describing  patriotic  incidents  in  our  colo- 
nial and  Revolutionary  history,  and  sprightly 
accounts  are  given  of  the  sports  and  amuse- 
ments by  which  they  beguiled  the  intervals  of 
their  recitals. — Lovers  of  fairy  lore  will  great- 
ly enjoy  Mr.  J.  Moyr  Smith’s  spirited  transla- 
tions and  equally  spirited  illustrations  of  tho 
eight  Scandinavian  fairy  legends  that  he  has 
collected  under  the  title  Tales  of  Old  ThulS .4l 
Tho  stories  are  genuine  wonder-tales,  in  which 
fairies  and  brownies  enable  beautiful  princess- 
es and  heroic  princes  to  achieve  magic  results, 
through  tho  agency  of  enchanted  swords  and 
magic  shoes  and  gloves.  Our  young  readers 
will  recognize  in  one  of  the  best  of  them — the 
legend  of  the  Princess  Rashycoat — another 
version  of  their  old  favorite,  Cinderella. 

49  The  Serpent-Charmer.  By  Lottib  Roubsklot.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  dr  Hactville.  * With  68  Engravings.  8yo, 
pp.  294.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

49  A n Involuntary  Voyage.  By  Luoikn  Biart.  Trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Cabmkl  Hoicy  and  Mr.  John  Lilli  r.  Illus- 
trated. 12tno,  pp.  200.  New  York : Harper  ami  Brothers. 

90  Around  the  Yule-Loo.  By  Rioiiakd  Markham.  Il- 
lustrated. 4to,  pp.  234.  New  York : Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 

81  Talcs  of  Old  ThuU-.  Collected  and  Illustrated  by  J. 
Moyr  Smith.  12rao,  pp.  199.  Philadelphia : J.  B,  Lippin- 
cott  and  Co. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber.— The  second  session  of  the  Forty- 
sixth  Congress  was  begun  December  1.  Pres- 
ident Hayes  in  his  Message  recommended  the 
earliest  practicable  retirement  of  the  legal- 
tender  notes,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  pres- 
ent laws  for  the  accumulation  of  a sinking 
fund  sufficient  to  extinguish  the  public  debt 
within  a limited  period.  The  laws  against  po- 
lygamy, he  says,  should  be  firmly  and  effective- 
ly executed.  In  the  course  of  a lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  civil  service  the  President  declares 
that  in  his  opinion  “ every  citizen  has  an  equal 
right  to  the  honor  and  profit  of  entering  the 
public  service  of  his  country.  The  only  just 
ground  of  discrimination  is  the  measure  of 
character  and  Capacity  he  has  to  make  that 
service  most  useful  to  the  people.  Except  in 
cases  where,  upon  just  and  recognized  princi- 
ples, as  upon  the  theory  of  pensions,  offices  and 
promotions  are  bestowed  as  rewards  for  past 
services,  their  bestowal  upon  any  theory  which 
disregards  personal  merit  is  an  act  of  injustice 
to  the  citizen,  as  well  as  a breach  of  that  trust 
subject  to  which  the  appointing  power  is  held.” 
The  competitive  system,  where  applied,  has  in 
various  ways  contributed  to  improve  the  pub- 
lic service.  Considerable  space  is  given  in  the 
Message  to  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  The 
President  recommends  the  passage  of  a law  en- 
abling the  government  to  give  Indians  a title- 
fee,  inalienable  for  twenty-five  years,  to  the 
farm  lands  assigned  to  them  by  allotment.  He 
also  repeats  the  recommendation  made  in  a 
former  message  that  a law  be  passed  admitting 
the  Indians  who  can  give  satisfactory  proof 
of  having  by  their  own  labor  supported  their 
families  for  a number  of  years,  and  who  are 
willing  to  detach  themselves  from  their  tribal 
relations,  to  the  benefit  of  the  Homestead 
Act,  and  authorizing  the  government  to  grant 
them  patents  containing  the  same  provision 
of  inalienability  for  a certain  period. 

Alexander  Ramsey,  of  Minnesota,  was  nom- 
inated and  confirmed  as  Secretary  of  War 
December  10. 

The  House,  December  12,  passed  the  Fortifi- 
cations and  Pension  Appropriation  bills,  the 
former  amounting  to  $375,000  and  the  latter  to 
$32,404,000.  On  the  1.7th,  the  Military  Acade- 
my  Appropriation  Bill,  amounting  to  $314,919, 
was  passed. 

The  Senate,  on  the  19th,  appointed  a com- 
mittee of  five  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the 
recent  negro  exodus  from  the  South.  On  the 
same  day  a committee  was  appointed  by  the 
House  to  examine  into  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  sliip-canal. 

Congress  took  a holiday  recess  from  Decem- 
ber 19  to  January  6. 

Geueral  William  Malione  was  elected,  De- 
cember 16,  United  States  Senator  from  Virginia, 
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to  succeed  Senator  Withers,  whose  term  expires 
March  4, 1881. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  December  21, 
near  Moscow,  to  kill  the  Czar  of  Russia  by 
blowing  up  the  cars  on  which  he  was  supposed 
to  be  travelling.  Fortunately  the  conspira- 
tors by  mistake  destroyed  the  baggage  train, 
and  the  royal  party  escaped. 

Alfonso  XII.,  King  of  Spain,  and  the  Arch- 
duchess Marie  Christine,  of  Austria,  were  mar- 
ried in  Madrid  November  29. 

Anew  Spanish  ministry  was  formed  Decem- 
ber 10,  with  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo  as  Pre- 
mier. 

A new  Italian  ministry  was  announced  No- 
vember 25,  under  the  Presidency  of  Signor 
Cairoli. 

The  French  Legislature  met  in  Paris  No- 
vember 27,  for  the  first  time  since  1870.  M. 
Gambetta  congratulated  the  House  on  the  res- 
toration to  Paris  of  the  legal  title  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Franco. — The  Waddington  ministry  re- 
signed December  21. 

The  Afghans  have  renewed  the  contest  with 
the  British,  and  at  last  accounts  General  Rob- 
erts had  been  driven  from  Cabool,  after  hard 
fighting. 

The  war  in  South  America  still  continues. 
The  Chilians  followed  the  Peruvians  and  Bo- 
livians to  Iquique,  and  defeated  them  there, 
late  in  November,  capturing  the  city,  which 
the  allies  bnrned  before  abandoning  it.  The 
Chilians  have  also  captured  the  Peruvian  cor- 
vette Pilcomayo. 

DISASTERS. 

Decembci'  11. — Town  of  Red  Rock,  Pennsyl- 
vania, destroyed  by  fire. 

December  2. — The  steam-ship  Borussia , of  the 
Dominion  and  Mississippi  Line,  sank  at  sea. 
Two  hundred  lives  lost. — Fire-damp  explosiou 
in  Chemnitz,  Saxony.  Over  seventy  persons 
killed. 

December  6. — Storm  wave  swept  over  Mon- 
kishkhal  Island,  Bay  of  Biscay,  drowning  sev- 
eral hundred  persons. 

December  9. — News  of  sinking  of  British 
steamer  Roscommon , from  Liverpool  for  Ha- 
vana. Six  of  the  crew  drowned. 

December  16. — Twelve  men  killed  and  eight 
wounded  by  an  explosion  of  blasting  material 
in  a salt  mine  at  Schwabischhall,  Wiirtemberg. 

OBITUARY. 

November  30. — In  Chicago,  Illinois,  General 
Jefferson  C.  Davis,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

Decemba'  10. — At  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
Dr.  Enoch  Cobb  Wines,  prison -re former. 

November  23. — At  Madrid,  Spain,  the  Count- 
ess de  Montijo,  mother  of  the  ex-Empress  Eu- 
g<5uie. 

November  24. — In  London,  John  Thaddeus 
Delane,  late  editor  of  the  London  Times,  aged 
sixty-two  years. 
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THE  reception  given  to  Bishop  Potter  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  on  the  25th  of  No- 
vember, in  commemoration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  his  episcopate,  called  together  an  au- 
dience that  tilled  all  the  seats  and  standing- 
room  of  the  stage  and  auditorium.  Crowds 
turned  away  who  desired  to  get  in,  but  “ could 
not  for  the  press.”  Apropos  of  this,  a rever- 
end gentleman  near  one  of  the  doors,  who  was 
struggling  for  entrance,  said,  “ The  ouly  pro- 
priety I cau  see  in  the  selection  of  a theatre 
for  such  a reception  consists  in  the  fact  that  in 
the  early  ages  of  the  Church  the  bishops  were 
always  martyred  there.” 


Another  revereud  gentleman  of  this  city, 
known  alike  for  his  wit  and  eloquence,  allud- 
ing casually  to  the  fact  that  a brother  of  Bish- 
op Potter  had  been  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  that  the  bright  and  genial  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  Dr.  Henry  C.  Potter,  had  just  narrow- 
ly escaped  electiou  to  the  see  of  New  Jersey, 
remarked,  “It  would  seem  that  the  American 
episcopate  is  really  the  Potters ’ Field.” 


“Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrin- 
kled frout”  in  all  campaigns,  in  every  clime, 
by  incidents  fairly  stuffed  with  humor.  The 
last  contribution  comes  from  Zululand. 

Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  it  seems,  did  not  get  on 
very  well  with  his  chaplain,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion got  into  a little  conversation  with  him  in 
which  he  did  not  come  off  first  best. 

“ When  are  you  going  to  leave  us,  Mr. f” 

asked  the  general. 

“ Oh,  about  the  same  time  that  you  do  your- 
self, I suppose,”  meekly  answered  the  parson. 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know  so  much  about  that,” said 
Sir  Evelyn,  “ for  I want  your  tent,  aud  I cau’t 
spare  your  rations  much  longer.” 

“Ah!  but  I want  my  tent  myself,  general, 
though  I don’t  want  spare  rations.” 

“Yes,  hut  you  know  mine  is  the  ‘flying  col- 
umn,’ aud  I can’t  be  expected  to  fly  with  a lot 
of  parsons  hanging  on  to  my  coat  tails.” 

“ Well,  general,  all  I can  say  is  that  if  you 
call  seven  miles  and  a half  a day  flying,  I think 
I shall  be  able  to  keep  up  with  yon.” 

“That’s  all  very  well,”  said  the  general,  a 
little  nettled,  “ but  I hear  now  that  there’s  a 
Roman  Catholic  chaplain  about  to  join  us,  and 
if  he  does,  I declare  I’ll  put  him  in  your  tent.” 

“ If  you  do,  I dare  say  I shall  have  sufficient 
strength  to  put  him  out  again,”  meekly  ob- 
served the  parson,  and  so  the  interview  ended. 


Judge  was  a Louisiana  judge  who 

was  never  known  to  use  the  pronoun  “ I”  after 
he  was  elevated  to  the  bench.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  undertook  to  lecture  an  offender  who 
was  brought  before  his  court  while  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  proceeded  thus:  “When 
this  Court  was  a young  roan,  it  sometimes  in- 


dulged in  excessive  drink,  and,  in  consequence, 
nearly  committed  the  crime  of  murder  upon 
the  Courts  cousin.  But  the  Court  saw  the 
error  of  its  ways,  reformed,  became  a respect- 
able man,  and  was  elected  judge.  This  Court 
has  no  doubt  whatever  that  if  it  had  not  re- 
formed, the  Court  would  long  since  have  beeu 
in  the  penitentiary,  or  in  its  grave.  Go  you, 
Sir,  and  do  likewise.” 


Foreign  papers  sometimes  contain  notices 
like  the  following,  but  this  is  the  first  instance 
we  have  observed  in  this  country. 

In  the  Titusville  (Pennsylvania)  Herald  of 
November  24, 1879,  is  this  editorial  announce- 
ment: 

THE  LAST  OP  EARTH. 

The  last  rad  tribute  that  can  be  paid  by  the  Hviug  to 

the  dead  was  rendered  over  the  remains  of  Mrs. at 

St  James's  Memorial  Chnrch  yesterday  afternoon,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Purdou  officiating. 

Two  days  later  the  same  paper  contained  tho 
following: 

CARD  OF  THANKa 

ALSO,  AN  APDBK80  TO  TIIR  rUBLIO. 

Trrvrnu.*,  Novtmbtr  5«. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Permit  me  through  tho  columns  of  your  paper  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  thanks  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who,  by  their  unremitting  attention  and  many  acts  of 
kindness  toward  my  wife  and  myself  during  the  former’s 
recent  illness,  have  placed  me  under  great  obligations  to 
them. 

I would  also  take  this  opportunity  to  state  to  the  ladies 
of  Titusville  and  vicinity  that  I will  continue  in  the  mil- 
linery business,  and  shall  endeavor  to  keep  a much  more 
complete  assortment  of  goods  than  even  heretofore.  I 
propose  to  offer  every  novelty  and  variety  that  the  seasons 
can  produce,  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 


This,  from  Utica,  New  York,  is  just  a trifle 
out  of  the  ordiuarjT  ruu  of  the  doleful : 

Dira>— At  Paris  Hill,  December  4, 1879,  Katey  Tonney, 
daughter  of  Patrick  Tormcy,  in  the  26th  year  of  her  age. 

We  laid  Katie  to  rest  in  her  rose-wood  case, 

That  was  frosted  with  silver  and  lined  with  lace; 

A pillow  of  satin,  with  tassels  of  silk, 

And  silk  fringes  whiter  than  milk; 

Folds  of  linen  like  snow-drifts 

Over  the  bosom  the  breath  mightn’t  lift; 

White  hands  crossed  that  easy  to  show, 

Hiding  the  heart  that  was  broken  below. 

In  a certain  college  under  Presbyterian  au- 
spices, not  a bnndreil  miles  from  New  York,  it 
is  a rule  that  the  students  shall  attend  church 
at  least  once  each  Sunday,  cither  in  the  college 
chapel,  or  some  church  in  town  which  they 
shall  designate,  and  for  non-attendauce  satis- 
factory reasons  must  be  given.  Of  course  on 
Mouday  mornings,  when  these  reasons  are  call- 
ed for,  much  ingenuity  and  some  fuu  are 
brought  out.  In  one  of  these  interviews  Prof. 

L asked  a student : “ Mr.  C , where  did 

you  attend  chnrch  yesterday  ?” 

Mr.  C replied,  “ The  First  Church,  Sir.” 

The  professor,  looking  a little  surprised,  said, 
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‘•Are  you  nut  aware,  Mr.  C tliat  there  was 

no  service  at  the  First  Church  yesterday  Vr 
This  was  a poser,  but  was  coolly  met  by,  “1 
mean,  professor,  the  first  church  i came  lofi 
A general  laugh  followed,  and  somehow  the 
young  gentleman  gut  rescued.  « 


nessec,  lightweight  yeans  old.  He  had  six- 
teen sons  in  the  Union  army  and  two  iu  the 
Confederate,  and  thereupon  becomes  statistic- 
al by  saying,  “My  sympathies  were  with  the 
Union  by  fourteen  majority.”  The  computa- 
tion seems  to  bo  charged  with  accuracy. 


Tin;  humor  of  the  war  continues  to  crop  out 
hero  and  t here,  and  is  relished  equally  by  the 
gray-coats  and  by  those  who  wore  the  blue. 
For  instance,  here  is  good  old  Daniel  8.  Hel- 
ton, a Baptist  preadiet  of  Koam*  County,  Teu- 


Some  very  good  things  were  said  at  jg£,  an- 
nual dinner  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Society,  of 
this  city,  in  December  last.  Mr.  Chtmwcey  M. 
Dcpew,  one  of  the  w ittiest  as  well  as  one  of 
the  ablest  of  onr  speakers,  was  particularly 
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Arabella  hills  hi  love  with  an  antique  st‘l  of  fire- 
iron*. 


George  gives  her  the  set  for  n OhrMrou#  present. 
She  then  discovers  It  wilt  look  mllrHy  out  of  place 
with  their  modern  grate.  So  the  grate  Is  cbangiwt— 


Arabella  then  discovers  that  the  whole  %'fTcct  fa 
Injured  by  their  modern  Carpet.  She  explains  to 
George  that  a bard-wood  polished  floors 


— Into  a ftnvnJnec.  Of  eonrve  it  then  lK*com<u*  neces- 
sary to  buy  a tew  %**<•**,  ^rs,  brir-6-hrae,  etc,,  iu  order 
U>  furtfwh  nod  set  oflf  the  flroptece. 
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Vmo-Mahm  w.t  m ?Uc  ; m^podWiusl  Hoo/  u cold ; 
i»nt!  thew  BtociSiV'&tew*?*-  ii'W . ' v* r>jr t Jrt VK^ - 
A **!.'  UcOreifop'itblfc.;  VV'bjr.  rg<q  you 
*h>mUlo't  thrnk  ot  that.  V<ki  utu^f  ruui^uvWn  tfrfuSf 


—U  wiiaiml  to  complete  tho  effect.  But.  the  modem 
wsT-chairs  of  course  tio  hot  liaurmmr.o  with  the  other 
effects;  so  they  are  chained  lor  solid,  slid,  antique 
e&tSm 

Gtosos-  *’  Bat  T miss  the  warm  grate ; the  jurk  aiul 


Ivonl  Belborne,  the  gift  of  music.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Bach  Club,  which  comprises  tho 
sc  Ice  test  dm  at  ours  of  London.  He  is  also  full 
of  humor,  and  considerate,  and  even  playful, 
to  embarrassed  witnesses.  A young  barrister 
had  called  awitne&s'a  attention  to  two  emitra- 
dictioms  in  Ins  testimony,  one  of  which  Lis  oavu 
counsel  showed  was  no  contradiction  at  all. 
His  lordship  gave  the  young  barrister  a w ay 
of  retreat  out  of  his  confusion  by  saying, 

“Never  mind,  Mr, ; one  of  your  barrels 

has  missed  fire,  but  the  other  has  taken  e&oot.” 


bright,  making  t he  follow  ing  statement  among 
others  of  high  historical  interest : “ The  Dutch- 
men, wheu  they  lauded  in  Now  York,  did  not, 
like  those  who  landed  on  Fly  mouth  Rock, 
wrest  the  soil  from  the  hands  of  its  owners. 
They  paid  twenty-four  dollars  for  Manhattan 
Island,  like  honest  men,  and  then  played  pitch- 
penny  on  the  Battery  with  tbo  Indians,  and 
won  it  hack.  These  principles  have  teen  handed 
tioxrn  to  it#/* 


The  late  .Senator  Chandler  had  no  special 
regard  for  the  “ newspaper  man”  who  happen- 
ed to  mifie  his  temper,  and  be  had  a way  of 
expressing  himself  that  w as  more  nervous  than 
elegant.  One  of  those  gentlemen  had  made 
himself  so  obnoxious  to  the  Senator  that  he 
tbetned  it  a duty  to  do  something  gory  to  him. 
and  with  that  intent  started  for  “Newspaper 
R»rr.“  Entering  the  office  of  one  of  the  New 
York  correspondents,  ho  said : 

“ Where  is ? Is  he  around  here  V ‘ 

“No.  Sir  ; his  place  is  down  town.” 

“Well,  when  you  see  him  you  rnay  tell  him 
I am  looking  for  him : and  when  I find  him  I’m 
gedng  to  run  this  umbrella  into  him,  and  open 
*0T  And  he  stalked  out  in  hot  pursuit. 


The  Re  v.  Mr,  I is  a very  small  man.  He 

has  a big  heart  and  a large  soul,  but  his  body 
is  diminutive.  The  Rev.  Dr.  3 was  oppos- 

ing division  of  dioceses,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  “necessitate  taking  very  small  men  for 
the  episcopate.” 

“Just  the  reason  I am  iu  favor  of  it/'  said 
I , dryly. 

All  who  know  him  w ill  appreciate  the  joke. 


AN  admirer  of  the  beautiful,  i,  r.,  a gentleman 
w ho  has  read  the  Drawer  for  tw  enty  years,  and 
is  filill  living*  in  Vermont,  sends  us  this : 

Democrats  are  the  exception  instead  of  tho 
rule  in  Vermont,  and  it  is  unusual  to  see  more 
j than  two  or  three  gathered  together.  Widow 

has  buried  three  husbands,  all  prominent 

Democrats,  At  the  funeral  of  the  last,  many 
of  the  a uuterritied”  were  in  attendance,  and  us 
they  were  leaving  tho  house  a gentleman  re- 
marked, in  an  umler-tone,  “This  looks  like  a 
Democratic  State  Convention.” 

The*  widow  is  soon  to  marry  a fourth  hus- 
band, w ho  is  also  a noted  Democrat,  and  as  the 


It  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ten  Broeek  who,  when 
elected  by  the  laity  and  rejected  by  the  clergy, 
tnw  asked : If  a man  is  “ High l Reverend’*  Who 
is  wholly  elected  bishop,  what  is  a man  who  is 
only  half  elected  f 

“The  b*ft  Reverend,”  was  his  witty  reply. 

Lord  Coleripce,  besides  his  great  legal  ac- 
quirements ami  judicial  distinction,  has,  like 
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matter  was  being  discussed  recently,  Jim , 

who  is  one  of  the  “ true  blues,"  said : “ Boys, 
this  thing  is  getting  serious : at  this  rate  the 
widow  will  iu  a few  years  ruin  the  Demoa'atic 
party  of  Rutland  County .” 


The  late  Bishop  Whittingham  was  not  des- 
titute of  true  humor,  lie  once  “ brought  down 
the  house"  at  Convention  by  saying  that  he 
was  continually  in  receipt  of  applications  from 
Maryland  vestries  for  clergy  with  very  small 
families.  “If  this  goes  on,"  said  he,  “ I shall 
expect  before  many  years  that  no  one  may  ob- 
tain a cure  in  my  diocese  unless  he  be  a cler- 
gyman with  a very  small  appetite .’’ 

He  used  to  cheer  up  his  half-frightened  can- 
didates on  examination  by  telling  them  of  the 
deacon  who  read  the  closing  verse  of  a certain 
chapter  of  the  Acts : “ And  he  spake  unto  them 
in  the  Hebrew'  tongue,  saying,  ‘Here  emletli 
the  second  lesson/” 


Riding  one  day  in  the  cars,  Dean  F.  R.  Mils- 
paugl),  w ho  is  of  a very  clean-cut,  close-shaven, 
cassock-vested,  spruce-looking  style,  was  ac- 
costed by  an  Irishman : “ Prastc,  Sur  f" 

“Yes,” said  the  dean. 

“ Catholic  praste,  I mane  ?" 

“ Oh  yes." 

Not  quite  satisfied,  he  continued:  “ Roman 
Catholic  prasto  ?" 

“No,  Sir,"  said  Dean  M. 

“Faith,  Sur,  and  ye  almost  decavcd  me,  ye 
look  so  like  wan." 


That  little  San  Francisco  boy  was  quite 
correct.  He  had  been  visiting  some  country 
cousins,  who  had  a fine  Gordon  setter  dog. 
Willie,  who  had  apparently  failed  to  win  the 
dog’s  friendship,  gave  as  a reason  that  “ dere 
was  too  many  boys  on  dat  farm,  and  not  enough 
dorg."  

The  Rev.  Mr.  wfas  travelling  some- 

where in  what  was  then  the  West.  He  fell  in 
with  a French  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Our 
parson  spoke  of  his  Church  as  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Frenchman  spoke  of  his  as  the 
Catholic  Church.  Some  confusion  of  ideas  nat- 
urally followed.  At  last  said  the  polite  Ro- 
manist: “Vat  veel  ve  dot  I tell  you.  Ve 
veel  say  my  Catolic  Shurch,  and  your  Catolic 
Shurcb."  And  they  did,  much  to  mutual  amuse- 
ment. 


The  encouraging  and  ever-popular  bean, 
whether  boiled,  baked,  or  porridged,  is  thus 
alluded  to  by  a correspondent  at  Lakeville, 
Connecticut: 

“A  family  residing  in  the  city  were  visited 
by  relatives  residing  some  distance  off.  One 
of  the  visitors  remarked  that  there  had  been 
a great  quantity  of  bean  porridge  made  in  his 
mother’s  family ; ‘ enough,’  said  he,  ‘ to  float 
a 74-gun  ship.  Don’t  you  think  so,  Uncle 
John  f — appealing  to  one  of  his  relatives. 


“‘Yes,  yes,’  replied  that  uucle;  ‘and  the 
ship  could  float  twenty-four  hours  and  not 
hit  a beau.’ " 


A New  England  contributor  sends  the  fol- 
lowing epitaphs  taken  from  grave-stones  in  a 
cemetery  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Connecti- 
cut: 

Shed  not  the  tear  for  Simon  Haggle, 

For  life  to  him  was  a constant  straggle; 

He  preferred  the  tomb  and  death's  dark  gate 
To  managing  mortgaged  real  estate. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  little  .Jane, 

Who  ran  off  slyly  and  played  in  the  rain, 

Got  cold,  had  the  measles,  they  struck  inside, 

And  in  less  than  four  short  days  she  died. 

With  tears  her  parents  sprinkled  her  grave; 

Fresh  water  killed  her,  salt  tears  won’t  save; 

But  cheer  up,  parents,  she’s  gone  before 

W’here  chicken-pox  and  measles  attack  us  no  more, 

Where  the  sun  shines  ever  on  streets  of  gold, 

And  there’s  no  possible  chance  of  taking  cold. 

Parson  B lived  a few  miles  “out"  on 

the  road  running  from  a certain  elm-bowered 
city  of  Maine  to  a small  manufacturing  village 
just  beyond.  The  parson  was  known  as  the 
embodiment  of  oddities  and  quiddities,  aud 
also  as  a very  convenient  resort  when  one  of 
the  city  pulpits  needed  a “short-notice"  sup- 
ply, aud  the  village  of  Sacarappa  had  a repu- 
tation, equally  well  established,  for  mauners 
and  morality  for  which  ungodliness  was  a gen- 
tle term. 

Oue  Sunday  morning  the  parson  was  sudden- 
ly summoned  to  fill  the  “crack"  pulpit  of  tlio 
city,  its  own  divine  being  unexpectedly  detain- 
ed away  from  home.  Hastily  snatching  a ser- 
mon from  the  pile,  he  put  it  in  his  pocket, 
mounted  his  high-hipped  nag,  and  was  oft*. 

It  was  a bright  October  morning,  and  the 
keen  air  had  put  life  into  the  parson’s  veins 
and  oratory  into  his  soul.  Warming  at  every 
sentence  of  his  discourse,  lie  poured  forth  a 
rising  flood  of  rebuke,  exposure,  warning,  and 
condemnation  such  as  might  well  stir  the  souls 
of  any  company  of  sinners  to  their  depths. 

But  as  the  climax  was  reached  and  the  con- 
clusion drew  near,  the  parson  began  to  recol- 
lect himself.  This  was  no  company  of  sinners. 
These  were  the  “ first  circles"  of  P , aristo- 

crats in  velvet  and  silk  ; their  church  had  the 
tallest  steeple  and  the  handsomest  front  in 
town,  and  their  minister  commanded  a higher 
salary  than  any  other  church  in  Maine  could 
raise. 

The  parson  felt  a blush  stealing  to  his  cheek. 
He  hurried  through  liis  sermon,  closed  it,  and 
reached  uncomfortably  for  the  hymn-book; 
then,  with  a quick  little  movement,  he  wheeled 
about,  and  cocking  his  wizened  face  to  one 
side,  piped  out,  in  his  queer,  high-pitched  voice : 
“I  hope  no  one  in  the  audience  will  take  of- 
fense at  any  remarks  offered  in  my  address  this 
morning.  I was  sent  for  in  great  haste,  had  no 
time  to  make  a selection,  and  the  truth  is,  this 
sermon  never  was  written  to  come  iu  here;  it 
was  written  for  Sacarap1  folks'1 
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an  incipient  conscience  that  may  in  time 
guide  it  to  great  ends.  Its  prevailing 
sentiment,  however,  is  purely  material- 
istic— too  content  to  dwell  on  things  of 
time  and  sense  in  a superficial,  external 
style,  finding  its  chief  triumphs  in  clever 
paintings  of  archeological  details,  cos- 
tumes, stuffs,  and  the  accessories  that 
make  up  a brilliant  or  entertaining  eye- 
tableau.  , 

I do  not  quarrel  with  this,  for  it  is  a 
stepping-stone  to  an  art  which  shall  final- 
ly better  express  the  idealisms,  the  poetry, 
the  faith,  and  the  facts  of  humanity  on  a 
broader,  loftier  plane,  with  more  of  divine 
truth  and  inspiration,  than  any  preceding 
art.  We  must  accept  the  art  of  the  pres- 
ent age  in  its  inchoate  condition,  impreg- 
nated as  it  is  with  a reactionary  indiffer- 
ence and  disbelief  in  old  faiths  and  ideas, 
skeptical  of  all  transcendentalisms,  and 
delighting  in  common  things,  vulgar 
somewhat  and  boastful,  priding  itself  on 
its  dainty  touch  and  infinite  curiosity, 
a keen,  gossip-eyed,  plain-talking,  pano- 
ramic art,  garrulous  and  parrot-like,  sel- 
dom vexing  its  brain  with  the  psycholog- 
ical or  aesthetical  phenomena  of  life  alle- 
gories or  problems,  theological  or  other- 
wise, as  did  the  old  masters. 

The  traditions  and  methods  of  the  old 
schools  have  had  always  a deeper  foot- 
hold in  Italy  than  elsewhere.  Neverthe- 
less, the  spirit  of  the  new  departure  in  art 
has  obtained  the  full  ascendency  even 
here,  although  it  is  influenced  in  some 
degree  by  the  examples,  and  standards  of 
the  ancient  masters.  There  are  still  left 
some  theoretical  followers  of  the  classical 
Academicians,  accomplished  artists  after 
the  Benvenuto  style,  but  modifying  it  with 
the  vigorous  naturalism  of  the  period. 
Professors  Ussi  and  Cassioli  are  eminent 
examples  of  this  species  of  art-eclecticism, 
and  well  sustain  the  reputation  of  the 
school  of  historical  art  in  Italy.  I shall, 
however,  confine  my  remarks  to  a few 
distinguished  artists  of  the  new  departure, 
as  representing  its  technical  and  psycho- 
logical extremes,  and  showing  the  drift 
of  the  present  current. 

Beginning  with  Southern  Italy,  Morel li 
is  the  strongest  type  of  the  feeling  and 
manner  which  characterized  the  school 
of  Naples  in  the  works  of  Spagnoletto  and 
his  followers,  combined  with  an  original- 
ity and  individuality  which,  in  audacity, 
strength,  and  breadth  of  composition, 
place  him  quite  on  their  artistic  level. 


He  seems  also  much  in  sympathy  with 
them  in  the  quality  of  his  choice  and  mo- 
tives, discarding  their  ruffian-like  satis- 
faction in  savage  torture  and  blood-shed- 
ding for  their  own  sake.  His  coloring  is 
less  sombre,  more  diaphanous  and  brill- 
iant, and  were  he  located  in  Paris,  would 
give  him  a superiority  over  those  artiste 
who  compose  in  his  vein,  but  share  in 
the  French  deficiency  as  colorists.  The 
“ Madonna  and  Child”  and  the  ki  Women 
at  the  Sepulchre”  are  pertinent  examples 
as  to  how  a modern  master,  yielding  to 
the  exigencies  of  patrons,  and  still  influ- 
enced by  the  traditions  of  the  past,  treats 
sacred  topics,  for  which  he  has  a painter’s 
taste  to  make  a picturesque  composition 
only  as  his  guide,  with  entire  neutrality 
of  feeling  as  to  the  sentiment,  beyond 
other  desire  than  an  effective  naturalism 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the 
age.  Mary  and  her  child  are  simply  a 
modem  version  of  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  a 
Crivelli,  or  a Bellini,  gracefully  posed  and 
placed,  with  a passable  choice  of  models 
for  both,  making,  with  the  rich  architec- 
tural throne  and  the  flowers,  a pleasing 
group,  but  with  no  divine  significance 
other  than  the  associations  which  belong 
to  their  names.  They  lack  the  solid,  care- 
ful execution  of  the  Venetian  and  Umbrian 
schools,  but  display  freedom  and  graceful- 
ness of  touch,  and  a playful  naturalness 
of  manner  in  the  baby,  which  contrasts 
somewhat  inharmoniously  with  the  seem- 
ing drowsiness  of  the  mother  in  her  stud- 
ied position. 

The  4 * Women  at  the  Sepulchre”  is  even 
more  sketchily  done.  It  is  a purely  nat- 
uralistic composition,  with  an  appropriate 
dramatic  sentiment — Jerusalem  in  the 
distance,  the  sepulchre  near  by,  but  un- 
seen, and  the  interest  concentrated  in  the 
groups  of  mourners,  whose  unexaggerated 
grief  tells  a tale  of  sorrow,  although  there 
is  nothing  except  the  name  of  the  picture 
to  connect  it  distinctively  with  Calvary 
itself,  or  give  it  any  religious  character. 
It  might  be  a company  of  Eastern  women 
of  any  time  bewailing  their  lost  ones,  or 
mourning  for  the  desolation  of  Sion. 

In  the  44  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony.” 
Morelli  concentrates  the  strong  points  and 
defects  of  his  own  genius  and  of  his  school. 
As  a masterpiece  of  modern  art-sensualism 
of  extraordinary  inventive  power,  broad 
but  subtle  touch,  rich  coloring,  striking 
qualities  of  light  and  shadow,  and  harmo- 
nious centring  of  effective  mysterious  de- 
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tails  in  the  plainest  possible  pictorial 
speech,  with  a subdued  vigor  that  quietly 
goes  directly  to  its  point,  and  tells  the 
story  just  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the 
brain  of  the  artist,  with  its  finely  gradua- 
ted climax  of  unmitigated,  coarsest  sensu- 
alism, without  equivocation,  this  painting 
is  a representative  one,  as  much  admired 
for  its  truthful  naturalness  by  some  as 
condemned  by  others  for  its  wrongful 
rendering  of  the  supposititious  scene. 

Ever  since  Italy  was  colonized  by  the 
Greeks  in  thesouth,  and  the  Etruscans  in 
the  more;  northern  provinces,  artists  have 
been  a numerous  and  important  class, 
even  when  ranked  socially  no  higher  than 
workmen.  Until  the  very  recent  period 
of  Italian  unification,  those  marked  dis- 
tinctions of  local  styles  and  methods 
which  characterized  its  mediaeval  and 
later  art  survived  with  more  or  less  va- 
riation and  rivalry.  Now,  however,  with 
the  obliteration  of  provincial  costumes 
and  political  jealousies,  these  differences 
have  mostly  disappeared.  In  art,  as  in 
fashions  of  dress,  in  politics,  and  trade, 
there  is  a growing  unity  of  ideas  and  soli- 
darity of  interests  and  ambitions  through- 
out the  peninsula,  developing  a national 
school  permeated  by  cosmopolitan  ideas 
and  motives,  and  greatly  influenced  by 
the  more  advanced  technique  and  meth- 
ods of  other  countries,  but  chiefly  France. 
Emancipated  from  its  old  domestic  and 
foreign  tyrants  and  fragmentary  exist- 
ence, in  art  as  in  all  else,  Italy  is  em- 
barking on  the  broader  currents  of  life 
which  form  modern  progress,  and  losing 
her  special  peculiarities,  variety,  and  force 
of  home  characteristics,  but  gaining  in 
freedom  of  thought,  versatility  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  wholesome  consciousness, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  art  experience,  that 
it  has  something  to  learn  from  as  well  as 
to  teach  its  neighbors.  While  its  history, 
climate,  natural  features,  and  old  art  re- 
main what  they  are,  Italy  must  continue 
to  be  the  world's  central  point  of  inspira- 
tion and  instruction  in  all  fundamental 
things  belonging  to  art,  and  scholars  and 
amateurs,  who  agree  on  nothing  else,  will 
confess  the  necessity  of  going  to  her  for 
a perfect  comprehension  of  the  highest 
standards  of  [esthetic  means,  motives,  pos- 
sibilities, and  achievements.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  by  breaking  the  old  fetters  of 
academic  routine  and  effete  ideas  and 
practice,  and  accepting  the  spirit  of  the 
new  phases  of  art  knowledge  and  topics. 


Italy  puts  herself  on  a par,  in  opportunity, 
with  the  rival  nations  about  her,  with  the 
probability  that  she  will  surpass  them,  as 
heretofore,  in  virtue  of  her  longer  art-life, 
profounder  inbred  [esthetic  experiences, 
spontaneous  artistic  proclivities,  superior 
instincts  of  color,  design,  and  invention — 
in  short,  her  native  disposition  for  fine 
art.  All  this,  joined  to  equal  skill  and 
knowledge  of  the  new  tools,  methods,  and 
facilities  of  other  peoples,  now  temporarily 
in  advance  in  some  features,  may  restore 
to  her  before  long  the  old  supremacy  in 
these  matters.  For  the  moment  Italy  is 
in  an  incipient  transition  period,  just  open- 
ing her  eyes  to  her  new  liberties  and  op- 
portunities, and  willingly  going  to  school 
to  her  late  enemies  and  long-while  con- 
querors. 

In  criticising  the  present  art  of  Italy, 
the  peculiar  mingling  of  its  old  and  new 
life  in  the  development  of  fresh  forms 
under  foreign  influences,  some  purely  ar- 
tistic, others  commercial,  should  be  kept 
in  mind  in  order  to  fairly  appreciate  its 
practical  effects.  As  she  becomes  cosmo- 
politan in  circumstances  and  feelings,  It- 
aly subjects  herself  more  than  heretofore 
to  the  general  rules  of  trade.  Regulating 
her  art  supply  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
mand, she  caters  to  the  tastes  of  others, 
instead  of  being  solely  guided  by  her  own 
higher  creative  instincts.  America,  be- 
ing her  best  customer,  influences  the  quali- 
ty of  her  art  productions  more  than  any 
other  nation.  For  the  present  the  effect 
is  not  a happy  one,  because  it  virtually 
subjects  the  best-instructed  and  most  sen- 
sitive people  in  art  to  the  crude  caprices 
and  conceits  of  the  most  callous  and  igno- 
rant, speaking  generieallv.  But  so  long 
as  Italy  can  maintain  her  supremacy  in 
the  chief  art  materials,  in  cheap  skilled 
workmanship,  facility  of  invention  and 
adaptation  to  foreign  wants,  and  keep 
good  her  ranks  of  accomplished  artists, 
she  must  be  a great  exporter  of  art,  and  a 
serious  competitor  of  all  schools  outside  of 
her  limits. 

Florence  having  become  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  new  movement,  it  will 
suffice  to  describe  some  of  its  features  and 
works  of  its  leaders  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
whole.  An  effective  agent  of  the  renew- 
ed vitality  is  the  “ Societa  Artistica,”  an 
art  company,  which  has  erected  an  edifice 
that  is  managed  by  artists  themselves.  It 
consists  of  a central  building  divided  into 
commodious  studios,  the  chief  feature, 
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however,  fwing  a.  series  of  >\^41 -lighted 


pUlerio*  where  the  artists  place  their 
Works  for  exhibition  and  sale  r ilxib^  tiieir 
own  prices,  and  paying  & eonmiissVon  to 
the  art  company.  Thy  direction  f roqueht* 
ly  encoumges  young  men  by  buying  their 
works  on  the  easel,  anti  takihg  on  them- 
selvPx^  the  risk  of  a market . By  having 
a convenient  locality,.  free  of  expense, 
for  exhibit  ion,  close  to  their  studios,  per- 
manently open,  the  artists  are  stimulated 
and  tomrfited  by  lwiproeal  conlparisons 
and  professioVial  criticisms.  They  lose  no 
time  by  i uqm£itf  yc  visitors ; whilst  tlfe  lat- 
ter are  freed  from  embarrassing  visits  to 
thyhr,  and  *vau  ut  their  ease  nx&mirmthc 
tyoyks  <xt  all  special ties  and  degivi’^  uf 
UihoH  in  covu)x*titis'e  juxtaposition,  y ith 
yytiihciri  g sUbjeethd  («  > the  rtophisip/ah  pip- 
^hhsiofjx  of  interested  dealers,  tte  direct 
;ihf^rvenfHXn  of  { h err  bqthui^  or  yd  her 
JuM  than  their  *wn  uidmtilnal  tapirs  mnl 
This-  syv%lk  xiitj  in  its  In 
&ney  , hi  itch  • i mprove' 

i/h>Kv^o.-oixvm* 
[txir&j,  ky  timl  all  ip^n^Wd  .might  become 
'^tfXikhnMer's.  provided  maga/une  and  «to!i: 
of  the  art  pi\iperth*j<  needed:  in  t heir  pi*n 
f^ioU.  and  mate rial^  erf  ’ best  quality, 
which  erfulcf  He  htr<sl  u>-  bought  at  low 


ed  to  theni  in  stock  dividends  This 
would  rfheapen  pictures*  and  bring  them 
more  w ithiH  the  average  means  of  the  mi  l 
tivated  cta^e^V;  make  omim*  their  own 

business  agents  directly  or  by  ehs-nao, 
and  could  be  the  source  of  ace  u mu  luting  a 
specif  of  iiisureji  fund  against  the  ei.i.s 
ualtie^  of  their  lives  tfcjwl  dalli|ijr. . ; 'Sh>Wy 
ever  this.'  might  prove,  tit c «y«tetn  as  if  is 
lias  helped  to  attract  to  Fhirenoe  it.  tiumtfir 
ou*  ^rfoiyvef  artiste;  of  diiiVmi't  nations, 
who  ocriijo  jiww  studio??  built  in  Lh.e  ini- 
medurfe  vicinity  of  the  parent  building, 
and  constitute  a ..fusing  bx-al  school,  with 
several  eOeiiwnt  chiefs  tbsit  have-almidy 
#dit  ilktiiiefioH  in  Laris,  . Va&rtfiau  and 
London  v; ;' .« • y;v  . , - .'  :•/>  • . 

Fro  IV^sot  0a4>tainl  Chi  eric  t i|  already 
fovt>mb]y  known  i«  Amm'ieii,  whe^Viimtiy 
ur  ins  vcoihks  h&ee  %oiv--  He  early  struck 
mi  rhin  of  what  may  be  called 

ilome^tir  gen m fhkittgfw  M'jS  Mfwxi&l  topic 
the  o*ii>0])lu^tica,teti  q^hfeaiit  life  of  Tufr* 

cany  ivhieh  he  yri^h  remark/ 

aide  aectcraeiy  pf  design,  -ideal  kpOWlmig*, 
and  dtdightlwl  .'mitigiied':  M'tili. 

a nice  perception  of  ;tte  hnjnorOMS.  .Its 
phases  ,uv  delineated  v.  iif»  ,:t  pnlnresquc 
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truthfulness  of  composition  and  sincerity 
of  feeling  that  vividly  characterize  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature  in  a very 
interesting,  shrewd,  independent,  content- 
ed class  of  people,  whose  courteous,  unem- 
barrassed manners,  democratic  frankness, 
and  pure  use  of  their  native  tongue  are 
very  attractive  to  foreigners  who  have  an 
opportunity  to  know  them  in  their  own 
homes. 

Chierici's  selection  of  motives,  style, 
and  balance  of  composition  are  artistical- 
ly felicitous,  as  well  as  happy  episodes  of 
character.  They  are  eloquent  in  those 
touches  of  heart  that  make  men  of  all 
ranks  akin,  and  render  his  pictures  popu- 
lar even  with  those  who  care  but  little 
for  such  topics  in  general.  He  is  so  suc- 
cessful in  vitalizing  the  changes  of  scene 
and  expression,  which  he  rings  on  a very 
limited  gamut  of  homely  personages, 
places,  and  accessories,  as  to  avoid  tire- 
some reiteration.  A fresh,  agreeable  phase 
of  humble  humanity  is  evoked  at  each  suc- 
cessive effort  of  his  pencil.  Genre  paint- 
ing like  this,  which  uses  the  material, 
accidental,  and  common  only  as  a back- 
ground of  the  never-dying  human  affec- 
tions and  aims,  keeping  the  soul  uppermost 
in  action  in  all  things,  and  putting  dumb 
and  perishable  things  in  their  proper  rela- 
tion to  the  imperishable,  endowing  the 
human  figure  with  genuine  emotions, 
however  low  in  the  scale  of  human  des- 
tiny, becomes  a fine  art  but  one  degree 
less  important  or  interesting  than  the 
purely  historical  and  dramatic,  which 
deals  exclusively  with  the  great  events 
and  struggles  of  life.  The  4 "Baby’s 
Bath1’  and  the  “Boy  and  his  Pets,”  both 
graphic  pictures  of  the  interiors  of  Tuscan 
farm  households,  fairly  represent  his  aver- 
age compositions  and  design. 

Unhappily  Chierici’s  color  is  not  equal 
to  his  design,  for  it  is  coarse,  positive, 
muddy.  Although  strong  in  emphasis, 
and  full  of  light,  it  is  wanting  in  quiet, 
rich  tone,  harmonious  balance,  grada- 
tion, and  unity.  Ponderously  realistic, 
in  the  most  matter-of-fact  sense,  it  has  no 
subjective,  aesthetic,  subduing,  or  subtle 
choice  to  meet  the  finer  senses  of  those 
whose  acutest  enjoyment  of  painting  lies 
in  the  suggestive  mysteries  and  diapha- 
nous harmonies  of  warm-toned  colors  in- 
terblending  into  one  beautiful  whole. 
Chierici’s  deficiency,  however,  would  not 
be  much  felt  in  France,  England,  or 
America,  where  he  would  stand  in  the  use 


of  his  palette  on  a level  with  the  average 
painter,  but  it  is  uncomfortably  apparent 
aside  of  the  best  Italian  and  Spanish  col- 
orists. His  distinguishing  merit  lies  in 
an  unexaggerated,  artistic,  objective  seiz- 
ing of  the  happiest  movements  and  ex- 
pressions of  his  subjects,  without  any 
idealistic  sentiment  or  sacrifice  of  the  act- 
ual fact  to  aesthetic  demands,  telling  his 
story  neatly  and  clearly,  and  keeping  the 
attention  fixed  on  the  main  point,  while 
introducing  a pleasing  variety  of  side 
detail. 

We  now  come  to  three  Florentine  mas- 
ters of  a higher  order  of  genre,  bordering 
on  historical  painting,  searching  the  most 
brilliant  periods  of  the  Renaissance  for 
subjects,  and  choosing  them  more  in  re- 
gard to  picturesque  effects  of  costumes, 
accessories,  and  action  than  to  any  special 
sentiment  or  event.  Their  aim  is  not  cre- 
ative, suggestive,  idealistic,  or  even  his- 
torically illustrative,  but  simply  pictorial- 
ly  entertaining  and  descriptive.  They 
strive  to  push  workmanship  to  its  finest 
point  of  material  verity  of  imitation  and 
substantial  rendering  of  the  various  qual- 
ities of  things  by  a commingled  subtlety 
and  strength  of  touch,  studying  every- 
thing closely  from  nature,  at  the  same  time 
seeking  variety  in  character  and  compo- 
sition. All  three  manifest  the  influence 
exercised  by  Meissonier,  Gerome,  and  For- 
tuny, or  their  contemporaries,  chiefly  be- 
cause of  their  commercial  success.  Un- 
like the  latter  trio,  however,  they  are 
painters  in  the  best  sense  of  color,  for 
they  make  it  their  supreme  vehicle,  and 
have  inherited  the  traditions  and  practice 
of  the  old  Venetians  and  Flemings  fused 
into  one  system  of  harmonious,  rich,  solid, 
brilliant  painting,  with  accurate  design 
and  masterly  gradation  of  light  and  shade. 
These  three  men  are  F.  Vinea,  Tito  Conti, 
and  Eduardo  Gelli,  still  young  in  years, 
and  thus  far  prone  to  topics  that  bear 
the  stamp  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries : rollicking  blades  in  gay 
doublets  and  lace  collars,  with  feathered 
slouching  hats,  trailing  swords,  long  stock- 
ings, and  curling  locks — cavaliers  of  the 
Charles  II.  pattern ; Renaissant  lords,  la- 
dies, courtiers,  and  attendants,  with  back- 
grounds of  feudal  or  palatial  architecture, 
and  furniture  of  the  most  aristocratic 
types;  high-bred  animals,  festive  maids, 
guzzling  monks,  or  whatever  else  will 
help  make  up  a tableau  that  has  no  other 
raison  d'etre  than  the  painter’s  fancy  of 
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thar.  moment,  backed  by  $\  w*b  I st, jred  topics -that  U^iiurUt.  w.  glancing  bits  of  con- 
studio  of  #&&&#■; pro}t^irt)e^  ^ j ?t>4 : f » it  < 'C^i ixnii  action,  and  brieHvbnav 

models  troriTerfientl y at  -''TW.  ; bispL< vs  Hi*  coloring: Mr -mi*  and  .spruit- 

drawback.  of  tins  kcrni  of:  aft  •*>  Hhu  svn  iiryj%  fmtnot  a]vru>  * in  complete  harmony 
may  get  too  much  of  ope  Ibrag  model  or  wlvdfuiee,  iheedY;.  d as  ;<  <vbnie  being  ^hc 
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iiivalnabi  • • preparation.  ’uton) ute  .Si  a mi*.  Vo  i of  finish  iV>r  tin-  v;hnie 
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Too  CVmti  bus  mocc  ^ tinvuivoit  and  a 


V omas  toped  is  sharp  and  tnm.  vibrio 
U.»-  between  highest.  Hivish  niid  > snmvb 
•iyj » at  ‘0.0*  hl&i *< did,  uiul  vdlVci  j ? »g 

fitkKi&'iy  hifinifu,  hi  it  wo  gbl 

piUnifeg  ^pd-irhaniclcr 
. ciuiid  jp> 

'^c  dVrth^,;  ' Hiv  H UfHCtihcd 

ufiii  extremely  r<  Mfetjvi  goj  ug>;  lj ke  ids 
stakes  hf  brush,.  or 

ayiolr/^tic  his  point , 

in  composition , U i 1 ami 

^thdiQ'p  fwfc  and  jovial 


Tito  Oml\  bu-  moo-  ^titiyuierd  and 
higher  artistic  culture  picture 

are  mabr^ls  of  exiiuisHo  coloring  in  bm‘* 
jpoimms? ^telajipif  of  p&'rte  h>  >v|prdes,  fciul 
of  skill  of  coiUJ)‘isitnai  Myi  de  wing,  with 
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pain taitg  of  tapestried  to ck{frp^iii‘r}fcv.ii^^- 
furniture,  and  choired*  details.  with 
a delicate  »}>ark|e  w\l 
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and  gradulion*  of  hvdf-tuUsC  so  lueidlv 
brijrlit . and  '';i^H^iil  • the  whole,  tbatr  Ins 
work ^iggeste  it*  :h^Hinirjn*V what  Stur* 
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the  ■.■•''w.itli'  tl>i*  diHfereiiw;  often 


teginnttdr  a new  subject  u.nid  theuiic  m 
hand  Is  tlohev  facility, 
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manifestation  of  painting,  with  but  scanty 
exception,  of  our  time.  As  Colonel  T.  A. 
Scott,  of  Philadelphia,  Colonel  Le  G.  B. 
Cannon,  of  New  York,  and  N.  S.  Benton, 
Esq.,  of  Chicago,  have  taken  several  of 
Gelli’s  pictures  to  America  this  year,  the 
public  may  have  an  opportunity  of  ver- 
ifying how  far  my  encomiums  are  de- 
served. Mrs.  Elizabeth  Murray,  the  ac- 
complished water-colorist,  remarked,  on 
seeing  some  of  the  pictures  bought  by  the 
above  connoisseurs,  that  Gelli’s  works 
were  destined  to  take  as  high  a position 
as  those  of  Fortuny  or  Meissonier  in  the 
market,  and  the  amateur  would  be  fortu- 
nate who  could  secure  one.  She  knew 
no  more  promising  artist  in  London  or 
Paris.  We  may  safely  trust  the  fortunes 
of  the  resuscitated  painting  of  Italy  in 
the  hands  of  the  remarkable  artists  whom 
I have  characterized,  representing  as  they 
do  numerous  others  scarcely  less  prom- 
ising, but  whose  works  I can  not  now  no- 
tice, as  the  remaining  space  must  be  given 
to  Italian  sculpture. 

This  continues  in  the  same  active  con- 
dition and  favor  that  it  has  enjoyed  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years.  It  is  the 
popular,  intuitive  art  inherited  from  Gre- 
cian and  Etruscan  ancestry,  strengthen- 
ed by  Roman  fashion  of  cosmopolitan  ac- 
ceptance of  foreign  arts  and  mythologies, 
deepened  by  the  Lombard  bizarre  passion 
of  prolific  stone-cutting,  and  the  traditions 
and  tenets  of  mediaeval  Christianity,  which 
found  their  freest  expression  in  carvings 
in  every  possible  material  in  the  service 
of  religion  and  honor  of  men.  Under 
every  change  of  faith,  government,  and 
conditions  of  life,  Italy  has  kept  vigorous- 
ly alive  its  national  predilections  for  plas- 
tic forms,  modifying  them  from  time  to 
time  by  new  ideas  and  the  creative  genius 
of  rare  masters.  Whatever  else  languish- 
es in  Italy,  money  is  always  to  be  found 
for  busts,  statues,  and  monuments  of  her 
illustrious  sons,  or  for  the  sculpturesque 
decoration  of  public  and  private  edifices. 
True,  painting  has  liberally  shared  the 
popular  favor,  but  always  in  degree  sub- 
ordinate to  sculpture  architecturally  and 
decoratively.  Its  severer  limitations  also 
gave  the  law  to  painting;  for  until  a re- 
cent period  many  of  the  specific  effects  and 
details  of  the  latter  were  subjected  to  those 
aesthetic  rules  of  composition  which,  while 
imperative  as  regards  fine  art  in  sculpture, 
because  of  its  less  manageable  and  more 
ponderous  materials,  in  practice  were  un- 


called for  in  painting.  The  labor  of  a few 
minutes  in  gradations  of  tints  and  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  was  capable  of 
imitations  of  minute  form  and  particulars 
in  nature,  or  creations  of  imagination, 
which  no  manipulations  of  solid  materi- 
als, however  skillful  and  elaborate,  could 
do  more  than  merely  suggest.  Conse- 
quently sculpture  rightly  was  restricted  by 
legitimate  artistic  expediency  and  physic- 
al laws  in  its  choice  and  enterprises,  when 
painting  was  not  only  free  to  act,  but 
prompted  to  variety  of  detail  by  reason  of 
its  more  flexible  and  imitative  vehicles. 
The  one  was  positively  abstract,  symbolic- 
al, intellectual,  ideal,  and  spiritual,  by  the 
constitution  of  its  concrete  means ; in  no 
sense  deceptively  realistic,  sensual,  or  even 
imitatively  sensuous,  but  narrowed  in  ac- 
tion and  sphere  by  its  resisting  substances, 
which  law  of  substance  the  keen,  apprecia- 
tive intellect  of  Greece  early  made  a fun- 
damental aesthetic  principle  of  its  art, 
whilst  perhaps  inadequately  recognizing 
the  greater  natural  freedom  of  painting, 
with  its  liberty  of  brush  to  represent  not 
only  all  that  the  chisel  properly  could  do, 
but  infinitely  more,  on  the  lower  and  more 
practical  plane  of  simple  realism.  Hence 
the  ancients  in  applying  to  painting  some- 
what of  the  restrictions  of  its  sister  art, 
cramped  its  action,  and  hampered  it  with 
limitations  not  its  own. 

This  aesthetic  conservatism  was  adopted 
by  classical  Italy,  although  tempered  in 
part  by  the  native  Etruscan  fondness  for 
the  more  naturalistic  representation  of 
forms  and  things,  and  the  less  cultivated 
national  taste,  which  found  its  artistic 
culmination  finally  in  the  bronze  doors  of 
Ghiberti  at  Florence.  Even  these  show 
severe  plastic  restraint  in  comparison  with 
the  meretricious  license  of  to-day,  which, 
after  having  overthrown  the  lawful  bar- 
riers that  separate  carving  from  pain  tin  gr 
seizes  on  the  motives  and  domain  of  the 
latter,  and  attempts  by  rival  sleight  of 
hand  to  execute  in  hard,  resisting  sub- 
stances those  subjects  which  belong  ex- 
clusively to  the  pictorial  branch  of  art. 

The  decadence  of  sculpture  as  high  art 
has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  debased 
taste  of  foreigners,  who  are  captivated  by 
the  cheapness  and  dexterity  with  which 
Italian  artisans  can  copy  any  trivial  ob- 
ject, or  the  ready  invention  of  artists  in 
rendering  in  marble  or  metal  pantomime 
the  silliest,  commonest,  or  most  compli- 
cated human  action,  partly  perhaps  by  de- 
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none  that  might  not  be  much  more  effi- 
ciently and  easily  executed  in  their  own 
proper  mediums  of  design  and  color. 

The  old  painters  were  frequently  so 
sculpturesque  in  their  compositions  that 
they  afford  pleasing  and  graceful  groups 
for  the  copyists  in  marble.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Raphael,  whose 
pictorial  Madonnas  and  Bambinos  are 
now  used  by  sculptors  as  models  instead 
of  living  ones,  especially  the  Tribune 
Cardellino,  and  the  Gran  Sisto  of  Dres- 
den. Now  it  would  seem  likely  that  paint- 
ers must  soon  go  to  the  sculptors  for  their 
subjects. 

Turning  to  original  work  of  distinct- 
ive character,  a statuette  by  Signor  Gori, 
of  Florence,  merits  notice.  It  is  called 
“Senza  La  voro” '(without  work),  and  rep- 
resents a tall,  strong  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,  of  good  brain  and  features,  seated, 
with  his  unkempt  head  bowed  in  reverie, 
a picture  of  pathetic  misery.  There  is  no 
ferocious  despair  in  his  pinched  counte- 
nance and  sunken  eyes  gazing  into  va- 
cancy, no  appeal  for  alms,  no  gleam  of 
vindictiveness  because  of  his  unmerited 
wretchedness,  but  a touching  conscious- 
ness of  his  utter  inability  to  contend  lon- 
ger against  the  inevitable,  with  a forlorn 
resignation  to  the  worst.  His  shrunken 
but  still  robust  limbs,  patched  clothes,  re- 
spectable in  their  decay,  tell  of  a hard- 
fought  battle  against  want,  and  an  honest 
willingness  and  capacity  of  toil.  The 
severe,  truthful  realism  of  this  well-mod- 
elled figure,  with  its  sincere  sentiment, 
mutely  but  eloquently  appealing  to  the 
brotherhood  of  all  men,  raises  it  to  the 
level  of  fine  art,  and  sanctifies  it  to  all 
time. 

Of  a far  different  character  is  a work  by 
E.  Gallori,  portraying  a weather  and  vice 
battered  toper  in  dirt-stiffened  garments, 
leaning  on  a Tuscan  wine  barrel,  sup- 
porting his  deeply  furrowed  cheeks  on  his 
claw -like  clinched  fists.  One  eye  has 
been  knocked  in  or  out;  the  other  is 
bleary,  askew,  and  deep- buried  in  un- 
wholesome flesh  ; the  hair,  beard,  and 
mustache  look  like  the  stubble  of  a reaped 
field ; the  vein-swollen,  sun-baked  skin  is 
broken  up  by  heavy  wrinkles,  and  tight 
drawn  over  big  brutal  joints;  whilst  his 
open  mouth,  holding  on  to  a clay  pipe,  and 
showing  only  two  remaining  teeth,  unites 
with  his  squinting  eye  in  a malevolent 
leer,  which  animates  his  entire  repulsive 
countenance.  The  composition  is  done 


with  a skill  and  sincerity  which  proclaim 
the  unmitigated  delight  of  the  author  in 
his  dirty  work.  But  it  is  an  artistic  apo- 
theosis of  the  vilest  realism,  of  whatever 
is  most  carnally  disgusting  and  degrading 
in  humanity,  insolentljr  flung  into  the  face 
of  the  public,  as  if  to  say:  “Behold  the 
new  art  of  the  period ! Like  it  or  not,  you 
shall  have  nothing  else  from  me!”  And 
Gallori,  in  his  “Nerone,”  a statue  of  heroic 
size,  shows  to  what  extent  genius — for  he 
has  genius — can  be  misled  into  evil  by 
a sophistical  passion  and  theory  of  art, 
which,  banishing  all  guidance  of  the  beau- 
tiful, or  ennobling  and  purifying  senti- 
ments, riots  in  organic  ugliness  and  what- 
ever is  low  and  pernicious,  under  pretense 
of  natural  truth. 

As  a statue  Nero  is  splendidly  modelled, 
posed,  and  draped  for  the  chosen  motive. 
The  emperor  is  costumed  as  a Roman  act- 
ress in  one  of  the  parts  he  played  in  the 
maddest  period  of  his  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery. The  lineaments  are  those  of  a 
handsome  man,  inflamed  by  every  con- 
ceivable vice  and  crime,  but  with  an 
abounding  intellect  steeped  in  fiendish 
lechery  and  self-conceit.  His  form  is 
masked  in  sumptuous  female  apparel, 
with  every  effeminate  adornment  of  toi- 
let, jewelry,  and  alluring  artifice  then  in 
fashion,  or  that  the  brain  of  the  simper- 
ing, leering  counterfeiter  of  the  other  sex, 
with  mirror  in  one  hand,  and  dainty  twist 
and  pose  of  his  heavy  body  and  naked 
neck  and  arms,  could  conceive;  the  sin- 
ister gleam  of  his  watchful  eyes  boding 
vengeance  to  any  doubter  of  the  reality 
of  his  painted  and  shaven  charms,  or  who 
does  not  admire  his  acting  as  much  as 
he  does  himself.  In  his  worst  moments 
Nero  doubtless  was  the  revolting  monster 
the  sculptor  has  made  him;  but  such  art, 
like  public  executions,  only  helps  men  to 
keep  on  the  downward  track  of  life,  and 
stimulates  and  familiarizes  in  the  human 
heart  the  very  passions  it  seeks  to  forcibly 
portray,  under  pretense  of  reforming  it  by 
truthfully  displaying  human  nature. 

The  “Dying  Mozart,” by  Camielo,  just 
purchased  by  the  French  government  for 
the  Conservatory  of  Music,  at  Paris,  is 
another  instance  of  realism  pushed  to  ex- 
treme, but  in  a less  original  manner,  with 
no  objectionable  features  other  than  those 
which  are  natural  to  the  unmsthetic  mode 
of  treating  the  topic.  Instead  of  spiritu- 
alizing the  phenomena,  and  making  ma- 
terial details  simply  subservient  and  sug- 
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will,  soon  attracted  notice,  ami  obtained 
for  him  the  coveted  opportunities  of  in- 
struction, of  which  he  made  such  good 
use  that  in  a short  time  he  lias  been  en- 
abled to  mount  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  attractive  studios  in  Florence,  and 
win  for  himself  an  extended  reputation 


ALBINO’S  < AUK’ATVRK  OF  HIMSELF. 


as  an  artist  of  exceptional  versatility  and 
fertility  of  invention,  a remarkable  capa- 
city of  execution,  and  a surprising  ability 
for  continuous,  rapid  work,  strong  or  deli- 
cate. In  two  sittings  only  Albano  models 
a spirited,  characteristic  bust,  producing 
a striking  likeness,  and  embodying  the 
salient  traits  of  the  sitter.  His  museles 
are  almost  Hereu lean  in  struct im*.  so  that 
the  severest  labor  seems  mere  play  to  him. 
Frequently,  instead  of  the  ordinary  tools, 
he  makes  direct  use  of  his  broad  thumb 
in  shaping  flu*  clay,  literally  feeling  hiss 
way  continuously,  as  it  were,  by  rapid 
touches  which  respond  magnetically  to 
the  model  before  him,  or  to  the  idea  in  his 
brain,  with  a creative  energy  and  facile 
delicacy  of  manipulation  that  must  be 
seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  In  the  me- 
chanical m well  as  the  ideal  phases  of 
his  profession  he  is  ingenious  and  varied 
in  power,  with  equal  facility  and  appre- 
ciative thought  making  use  of  idealistic 
or  realistic  and  even  humorous  motives, 
waking  to  meet  all  tastes,  omnivorous 
in  selection,  but  swerving  overmuch  in 
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bis  own  particular  fancy  toward  the  mer- 
etricious-ornate of  the  modern  school,  and 
its  petty  artifices  of  execution  in  details, 
such  as  chiselled  eyelashes  and  exaggera- 
ted cuttings  for  greater  emphasis  of  shad- 
ow, etc.,  thus  ignoring  the  best  examples 
of  classical  and  mediaeval  art  as  to  a 
broad  simplicity  of  suggestion.  Instead, 
be  learns  evidently  in  his  taste  to  wax- 
work-like attempts  at  absolute  imitation 
in  some  details.  Albano’s  work  occasion- 
ally is  too  hastily  composed  and  execu- 
ted, and  consequently  of  unequal  merit. 
The  critic  detects  incongruities  and  cru- 
dities, a disposition  to  the  commonplace, 
artificial*  and  sensational,  amid  statuary 
of  a high  standard  of  thought  and  finish, 
displaying  marked  genius.  There  is  still 
too  much  of  the  shop  mingled  with  the 
studio,  salesman  with  the  artist,  for  Al- 
bano to  do  complete  justice  to  his  high- 
est powers. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  born  a genuine  sculp- 
tor. He  delights  in  bis  work,  fondles  and 
caresses  the  growing  image  of  clay  in  his 
hands  as  if  it  were  a thing  of  life,  and 
could  respond  to  his  voice  and  endear 
men  is.  His  \wr%OTi  gives  the  idea  of  an 
original,  audacious  force  of  nature,  a Pan- 
like  embodiment  of  new  secrets  and  re- 
served powers,  sagacious,  kindly,  humor- 
ous, self- poised,  and  independent,  know- 
ing his  own  aims,  and  steadily  and  plea- 
santly achieving  them.  As  a joeular  touch 
of  his  temperament  and  disposition,  I give 
a cut  of  the  faun -like  caricature  of  his 
own  face  which  he  sometimes  attaches  to 
favorite  work,  as  a species  of  sign -manual 
or  artist's  mark.  Albano  laughs  good- 
nuiumlly  at  himself  and  the  world;  goes 
art  shrewdly  and  fixedly  minding  his  own 
business,  making  his  studio  a pleasant 
world  for  himself,  and  for  outsiders  too, 
for  m its  variety  they  must  find  some- 
thing to  their  liking. 

If  he  spurns  at  times  or  is  forgetful  of 
tlie  higher  requirements  of  a classical 
taste  and  aesthetic  culture  in  overrapid 
multiplication  of  mere  shop- work,  at  oth- 
ers he  undertakes  serious,  solid,  and  cost- 
ly work  to  test  his  powers  and  progress, 
such  as  is  little  likely  to  attract  the  aver- 
age buyer.  Of  this  character  are  The 
Old  Man.  ' life-size— a fine  piece  of  truth- 
ful realism,  free  of  clap-trap  exaggeration, 
though  impleasing  as  an  art  topic— and 
the  Ladro,*'  or  thief,  from  Dante — a Mi- 
chael Angeloesque  figure,  suggesting,  but 
in  no  sense  copying,  the  L&okoon . 
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SHBJ-B  h puller.  ' 

M A puller  V '-^-inquiringly. 

“ Yes,  a puller/' 

I ride  rm  in  silence,  not  wishing  to  be- 
t my  u mine  curiosity  ; but  presently  I ask, 
kl  Friday,  what  is  a puller  ?’1 
“ A squaw  that,  pulls  hair,  " 

Friday  is  an  Arrupaho  Indian.  I/xst 
when  eleven  years  old,  ho  was  found  by 
a party  of  returning  (‘migrants,  taken  to 
St.  Louis,  and  there  educated.  At  twen- 
ty one  he  returned  to  his  people,  over 
whom,  by  his  unusual  attainments  and 
civilisation,  he  soon  exercised  throat  in- 
tliU‘fu.V;  At  fifty  lie  had  relapsed  into 
barbarism.  He  had  forgotten  how  to  read 
and  write,  possessed  as  many  squaws  as 
fingers,  and  was  a pander  of  the  vilest 
description.  IJis  knowledge  of  English 
facilitated  the  practice  of  this  vocation  at 
the  agency  and  military  posts,  and  pro- 
cu red.  him  cm p] ov  n ici  1 1 as  t >lh cial  in  ter 
prefer,  in  which  capacity  fie  accompanies 
me.  Li ke  h is  cuim ibal  yet  scarcely  more 
savage  proioi ype,  liobinson  Ornsoes  man , 
bis  discovery-,  fort  unate  albeit  on  Friday, 
caused  him  to  be  named  after  that  un- 
luckiest  day  of  the  week,  The  subject  of 
our  conversation  is  one  of  his  numerous 


wives,  whom  a jealous  disposition  and 
irascible  temper  make  an  unruly  help- 
mate. Because  of  her  small  eyes,  she  is 
called  The-one  wlio-sleeps. 

These  are  two  of  my  compfofinons  de 
voyage  Black  Coal  is  chief.  He  is 
remarkably  i ntel  1 igent.  Ordinarily  he 

dresses  in  a M ini civilized  garb,  compris- 
ing a white  shirt,  a vest,  and  the  conven- 
tional blanket  and  breech-clont  of  the  In- 
dian; but  upon  especial  occasions  these 
are  discarded  for  a broadcloth  suit  pre- 
sented him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior when  in  Washington  A watch 
and  chain,  and  a white  felt  hat.  to  the 
crown  of  which  is  attached  his  eagle’s 
feather,' complete  his  attire.  His  hair  is 
worn  in  a scalp-lock  and  two  braids,  the 
latter  being  wrapped  in  fur.  To  one  of 
these,  and  in  convenient  proximity  to  his 
nose.  is  attached  a little  buckskin  sack 
that  exhaled  the  pungent  odor  of  the 
if  i usk  - rat . His/  /'/ 1 / (}  oi  1 gc » is  the  1 urges! 
in  the  village,  and  is  adorned  with  em 
bi^idered  bead  circles,  from  the  centre^ 
<>f  which  dangle  human  scalps  Black 
Coal  says  they  wen*  taken  in  battle  fifnn 
the  Utes.  Severn]  years  ago  lie  surprised 
their  principal  village  which  he  despoil* 
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i. 


i 


AMONG  the  arrafahoks 


ii\  i tml  burned..  In  coumirunontlmn  bt 
Uii>  lift  ' pAd.  waJUivveet 

fa  i t iu>  hot  as) n&  ikrut  > ithti  L 

hlaqk'  HH  tt  eoul,  from  yv.hitfh  >ir 
CAtii otgouiee  li>‘  derived  bis 


not  yllfe of  & laamtig** 

bought,  awd  he-: 


eo)i^  ife  abK*jJ  — 

of  her  p.ai^Uiwier..;-  If  he  tires  t>f  heavhfe 
may  ;,*asi  her  otf.;  if  she  is  wfoUhTul,  he 
may  kill  ie^-.bat  bi^&y  %•  di* 

ligiiresher  by  euttiji#  off  U$xr  no^e,  Kdi* 
Jive  s<piaw  fhereqs  nU  relief' 

V*n  tie  Miaivli.  afkr  IWvukfasL  she  sad 
xltes  bis  f«tiV,V:  and  lie  b liwav  ,ljfe  tfe 
wind,  hi  simiu^t'  grass,  in  Vinter,  u 
ootf Ax?  Jtfood  bou&li  throw  it  &$$$%  the 

furnishes  ample  food  for  his  wiry  lit 


name,  i he 
fl.i^l  and  imie  lingers  of  his  right  bur. d 
wm-:  "hot  otf  in  the  combat,  and  Riayk 
Unit  the.  wound  was  muacu 
loualy  healed  by  tKik  OieUus..  which  ip 
).•:*>(  ,v  as  'well  adapted  to  InesK’u  d*  cure 
hi  camp  hr  is  usually  attended  by  ail 
navi  and  crippled  ImliuU;,  who.  asceudj  ng 
any  convemenl  eipiyietKOleyies  dnVjfe* 


tie  ynoiifrit;  The  tipi  is  then  l'stthckr 
and  packed  The  pdley  are  <itrli/^d  ^ 
,She.fK  ana.  t<\y  • hi*  puqvMsr  ary-  typinllV 
divided  , , of  y^avl 

K>  & pdti^y  (he  .heavier  -emls?  dvag'gfn^; 
Jrh riing  ihy^v'  add  HA'  near  the 
prnctvtihablh,  'iV 

baited . i(y  upon  wbioh  ;:q^ 

;t£V  0nldv<‘fo  peiddips  an  ydd yS{jtnx>vy.£hd 
not  a litter  nf  puppies  If 

Wf Jm>  a nursing  lUfaiU,  the  nidthe.r  car- 
ries it  ii>  iipr  d*»M*?  ’ i:»v  oil . bhy . ba&HV ; Mean 
while  wiu;  rule's  Uxuis  KbvimiL  and 

drives  mncv  nmre  pM.m>.  lluO  jo  ufirn' 
unuier 'bob  v packed  Whi'ij  cut-ip  is 
I'mdieii*  Mmv  are  fronV 


msiraetittn*  <>f  t lift .ycteefyftv  the  vWtujV 
Meats.  anil  the  huh#  Auvl 

av  tbtis^uiiriKK'ol., 

• Th#  nrv  first  ; and  m tiie 

v^fly  ue»rrii>!^  i ]».<•, v vui  ami  .voile*  •!.  |u,yv 
liiihdivrs  of  : which  i*iV  strap ptid 

baefe.  fh^ahlViAt 
:A*  iyud  flow  the  buek  ihakos 

ilo»  lv  a veritable  np>Hy 

tn  h.  ;iifi«*ugb  a dirty  and  an  t*wwtiih^- 
iv  tU-bmjf  oncv  H«i  will  do  nothing  to 
wcnst  Ufo  win-  v>  wives,  and  ihme  eliarm* 
>t»g  .a-fiartOMcv  Which  the  very  irunr  t.*f 
-rt<a;*u  f^rX  n ti  fJ ifj.ik>  Are  vl  i s ti  iic fc- 

ive  of,  or^xi.  rarely  aJiimate  lus 

Mml  Ai?jrapahrM3i>  ilien?  ik 


V^*-; 

■r  ®iSc* 

Cf^jvS ‘AkVyt 
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plefcd,  and  preparations  for  cooking'  in 
augumted,  all  of  which  is  often  performed 
by  a single  squaw.  Not  until  he  perceives 
these  evidences  of  comfort  does  her  lord 
appear,  and  meanwhile  he  has  probably 
been  loitering  over  a few  coals,  or  under 
the  friendly  shelter  of  a neighboring  hil- 
lock. 

My  lirst  dinner  with  tin*  Arrapaltoes 


their  burdens,  and  herded  a mile  to  wind- 
ward, by  which  means  they  feed  toward 
it,  reserving  the  grass  in  the  vicinity  for 
the  night.  They  are  wonderful  little 
beasts,  full  of  pluck  and  endurance.  The 
best,  or  properly  the  war  ponies,  are 
marked  by  ugly  slits  in  the  ear,  thus  en- 
abling the  owner  to  readily  distinguish 
them  in  the  dark 


IN  WAX  VILLAGE. 


To  pitch  the  tipi,  a circular  space  of 
ground  is  cleared — no  easy  task  in  deep 
snow  —of  the  required  dimensions.  Three 
poles  are  then  tied  together  at  the  smaller 
ends,  and  raised;  others  are  laid  on.  and  a 
cord  is  drawn  around  to  scour*-  them. 
The  canvas  or  skin  is  elevated  by  a final 
pole  on  the  side  of  the  w ind,  and  by  its 
agency  is  made  to  envelop  the  conical 
frame.  The  edges  are  provided  with  eye 
lets,  and  are  joined  by  wooden  pith?.  The 
base  is  now  increased  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  the  poles  are  thrust  into  holes  pre 
pared.,  and  the  canvas  si-nuvly  fastened  to 
pegs  driven  in  the  ground.  The  smaller 
ends  of  two  poles  are  inserted  into  loops 
near  the  vertex,  by  which  means  a smoke 
exit  is  formed,  and  its  position  shifted 
with  the  wind.  Fire  is  at.  last  lighted,  the 
simple  interior  arrangements  are  com- 


was  by  invitation  of  Six  Feathers,  a very 
hospitable  an(l  friendly  Indian.  It  was 
served  upon  common  white  china,  and 
comprised  stewed  dog,  boiled  rice  slightly 
sweetened,  bread  baked  by  reflection,  and 
tea.  Observing  that  xny  host  shook  the 
contents  of  a perforated  tin  box  into  his 
cup,  and  supposing  it  was  sugar,  I follow 
ed  his  example,  and  found  it  was  black 
pepper— -not,  however,  an  unpalatable 
mixture  in  extremely  cold  weather.  Dog 
meat  is  considered  a great  luxury,  and  is 
reserved  for  feasts  and  special  occasions. 

After  dinner  Six  Feathers  seated  tne 
upon  a couch  of  buffalo-robes  and  bright 
red  blankets,  spread  upon  a willow  mat 
that  lay  upon  the  ground  ami  against  two 
pole#  of  a tripod,  to  which  could  bo  given 
any  inclination.  This  formed  a support 
for  the  back  when  sitting,  and  for  the 
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head  when  Jyiug*  down.  My  Lfost.ews  now  > Ay 
presetifjM  ,m#f  with  % jiatr  *i)\  xmH'&utius  ' 
wiiiqu^Jy.  emtmMdvVvd  y/.ith Aodond  pewMir 
Fine  ' t A>‘M  V h>  ob- 

serve iU.t^d.|>mVfr<}y.  and  1 expressed  iny 
plea.su ?v  oml  Vinniks  to  the  dusky  dotyor 
in  my  ydivdv^st  of 

•A.Hu  'l  they  are  «• XOerdijiyU  hvlph  h,dn£ 
priHlUfv.J.  \vi  eompl.ie.-hfly  .<»nnU1i|.  While 
tl»v  t{w  bqjriml  bright^  ih  yuuFv  -»f  /{A- 

ilu-  huig-v  a e»Mjiha tahje  ahd 

Wiiforvh  tein|H?ealui^v  utiid  th'v  #w>kw 
^njeefiil J v Au^ed  tlmvjjg h i apjioi u twX 
Arturo 

fh*  u hnejWiyv  U the  iuost  ditfhult  t«» 
a<*vjMiv  of  ajl  Indian , ami  it  is  / 

■Mid',  indeed,  Rial  two  ran  jrnd 

Umrougldy  jj ompreh./mi  “;f  ii  other  in  the  ...^ 
dark,  that  iV  without  iW  iViterventpoi  0 
$1  «j|i|  manual  aimii.oii  to  af|  North 
Afnerir  vo«  Irihos  >iy  ^nvlii-r  attempifi  at 

a liiiv'  pionuAWHW  twyvz*  T 

.-sjdR-!^ ti  hide  •{ : y?v;jjJ§ 

/vd/ny  among  my  Arnqinh^ 

i'tivmU  ' &*•  wiltal  wt  Uin 

*ig»nv\V because ivf  aMiive  -(.j  u«*red  iiat  hr 
•veur*. 'Hie  sdiuiarby  of  wbii-h  to  that  of 


Rm  OmiTinrJRid  .period  has  digifdiKj  the 
Wearer  iiiio aic  md  tfe famhM  ?wt?r|i})l.an>^ 
to  Ro*  1 VntUsr  of  lus  Country  A He  t, ' a 
y hi  etliyi tie ha \i\ii I v im  fwf t$  fed  hy  ^1A 
•h>patUfe:  « % * * 1 wd  j**t  h ie  WdwwdC  \V  [» a f 

p vpp  ifm  his  r^i!i(^Jy  is  hg 

bty  fid*  same  wnd  oooaists  vf  Is  athr^  viprai 

i\  ' ' '<*>Ui  into,1  yelling  hjdrosi^  I -tod  duo 


Eyrh  ,A  it  rhwlv  u <fi?e.sth.u  ot  Sueryss- 
y; vrF-  cXoreidWh  Rut 

o»e1ou  iS  vfO  ervipn'j.y  and  when  t h<*se  <mvuo> 
hh h ho  lias  o*<*v>ui^**  to  oliiyjs  n»>t  h'<s  t’a I 
htijo- to  iiMf.  I t&frj  a small 
ease  of  modk’iUi and  upon  oe<*asio}i. 
NostiaOhoshotdio-  U\^  I prt^vrihf-d 

' hi  •eohiou^  tjuantities:  when 
1^0-dhfortuoiih*  Vmtim  e a.>  almost  dying* 
fur  \V;rj!i  ,<!  U htxaliy^  H)\<1  Hornovly 
■ uryjj'  stuuling  ft\n  jftxvr  devil 

L by  gyihmds, 

V iw\N  i-\an?pl«-<  o?  tins  r unout  method 
of  ** oMKouMMMto>ii  may  not  he  miHiU  n‘*i- 
J v ” . ’ y 

'j  1’he  A mi pfi  1 p ws  oaiT  tlf^itstd  vvsf  \l  The 
Hoarts/  unit  -tin*  desig 

' uuU'il  hy *.  loni'Iiitij;-  the  hrea^t  A iipi 
itii heated  hy  hot h fot^Uogvrs, 
mai  flu*  mohs  as  in  thr  <fh<  A ^ as  to 


r X UM  x 5 l X Ni m *i> 
Y*o  >(5s^5r2 


y>yy.- 

: oio{>  AvihUy •; 

ii  <x  Hit  t hy  ysif  ieht,  ifd  Vi’l 

in  & 

' oiMierfrigiit 

eiied  lo  death  dr  yepovA8 

•v*  0\  \ ^ 

: :o0hy£i  i i irw 

< s---  fu  ilte  k\H*w  vio 

■'  ?’*''$&■ 

‘y\/AAs 

1 lr>fixi  Spirit 

triuiOph'  h*  the  funny* 

i’i  til** 

Iir 
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against  the  Cheyennes  in  1870-77,  Sharp 
Nose  rendered  in val uable  serv ire.  His 
son.  an  intelligent  and  active  little  fellow 
of  eight  summers,  frequently  aceompanic.s 
him  upon  less  hostile  expeditions. 

Judged  by  the  Caucasian  fttaudard  of 
beauty,  a handsome  buck  or  squaw  is 
randy  found  among  the  Arrapahoes,  al- 
though tine  physiques  are  common;  blit 
the  reverse  obtains  with  their  children.  In 


present  the  general  outline  of  u lodge ; 
while  the  hands  partly  folded,  as  in  B,  in 
imitation  of  the  corner  of  an  ordinary  rail 
fence,  signify  a settlement  or  town.  The 
sign  for  * 1 on  horseback"  is  made  by  sepa- 
rating the  fore  and  middle  lingers  (C)  of 
tire  right  hand  over  the  lingers  of  the  left, 
extended  and  joined.  The  forefingers 
crossed  at  right  angles  (P)  mean  a trade, 
or  * 4 swap. n Darkness  or  n ight  is  ex  press- 


them  roundness  of  outline  conceals  high 
cheek  bones  and  other  prominent  angle 
lari  ties,  and  they  are  generally  pretty, 
and  very  prepossessing  in  manner  They 
are  obedient,  and  seldom  quarrel : hence 
they  an*  not  often  punished.  Parental 
affection  and  filial  are  equally  strong 
As  I have  before  remarked,  the  squaws 
are  generally  ill  treated  by  the  bucks, 
but  otherwise  lighting  is  uncommon.  arid 
thefts  seldom  occur.  Individual  differ- 
ences are  amicably  adjusted:  if  of  a se- 
rious nature,  by  arbitration.  Murder -- - 
unless  the  massacre  of  their  enemies, 
against  whom  they  fiendishly  delight  to 
|K*rpetrate  every  atrocity,  Ik?  so  regarded— 
is  almost  unknown.  These  facts  appeal* 
the  more  remarkahh-  when  their  mode  of 
life  is  considered.  Two  or  more  families 


ed  by  a simultaneous  motion  of  the  hands 
from  a position  at  their  respective  side»s, 
fore  arms  horizontal,  and  palms  up,  in  a 
circularly  approaching  manner,  so  as  to 
bring  them  palms  down,  one  above  the 
other,  in  front  of  the  body  (Eh  its  though 
to  say  that ' ' every t hing  is  closed 4 ' Ev- 
ery thing  open,"  that  is,  day  or  daylight,  is 
this  motion  reversed  fEl,  and  both  are 
very  sign i Heard. 

Sharp  Nose  is  Black  Goals  lieutenant, 
or  head  soldier,  and  the  finest  scout  I have 
encountered  on  the  plains.  He  derives 
his  name  from  a physiognomical  fact,  and 
not  from  acute  scent,  which,  however,  lie 
possesses  in  mi  astonishing  degree.  His 
eyes  are  as  bright  and  as  piercing  as  an 
eagle's.  Nothing  escapes  his  vision  In 
Colonel  Mackenzie’s  winter  campaign 
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dalnte  TfaV  ?t^£md>hy%  abmii 

npaiT*  .ip  ilioiiiiddli 0*f  avhieb  uro 
M(:3att.Mi»;  many  of  thv  young.  men  of  the 
vKla^re;  hydfcouslv  i?ai>i H<1  uiiil  alino^t 
j naiml . A in <> n o t n o * * o 1 uih i ; a^wn \ pa 
rnied  by  a mgular  heul russ,  ttj&ib  ’Hum 
1 if»ii)s:'  is  be<run.  The  sludl!  Hehh  of  i ) « « * 

■ f.^rjjuxywH  ijor  dAo  trd;n»fj  v.y*  bit  tJm 

' piUunil  boms  of  111.*  bn.  ks;  am!  f(ji  tins' 

nild  refrain  the  «*f!ttr,d  ^T/hityi  IS^gyfi  a 
; ruife  uiul  ki d.-me»  . hoppih&  upon  Min- 
j font  ami  then  npoo  the  other  and  Veiling 

■ horribly  the.  .whiles.  Those  win*  join  in 
j this  jLri>a»>v.piv*  sj.crt  Hoes  ynrpjj[  fhom- 

I sylyek  as  a sort  of  HeiUstm  s>»hlh*ry  \ vhb 
* hief  purpose  nfwhieh  is  the  piVYvntem 
tvf  any  bdeyternpre  >-»rh  the  IurfVe!^«  s 
\ untri,  hy  a rove-efted  action  pf  thpyilla^y 
! a l*  hi*!;  Mimpmd*  and  ureal  slaU^htermn 
) he  e free  n.*»|. 

j A hu  lliilvi  )\hfA  l*y  Italian*  has  )>eej  i often 
[ described  Ti0lhul  ub>es  an*  ^Gie rally  ap 


a w sa.vn.r  no-sk. 


ore  ted  uHYrr.je-ntl  v e er rv.  d'*ti  info 


pippippi|pi|pi|ippiip . , ^ a nm^ 

efc  hvi&y  tint  hWheatey  cbamel^rt^es 

•.on  hmv  thts  w-,trrioi  of  (in-  plain*  wooes  ; ehuse  (hup  ensuis*.  they  n <11  run  hm  me 
Tern-  me  moonlit  • proves  for  him;:*  moth  and  by  Hus  mea ns  fneihlafe  the 
• ill f i$t&  Omntih^c  mid  (n-fd ess  prairie.  ; transporhurm  of  n^u'  .^n  tb-sh,  line 
'H*  p bd*P  lev  hhmlmJ  amtmvi  hi#  htt-fc  i dreds  are  'killed  and  Urn  jnetti.  »?u|  vibn 
• 'Ot  nbstresv  and  under  u>  common-!  Hon  shoes,  is  huntf  upon  po|esy>ntstde  (he 
>hOter  iliey  vm-  and  siuh  Vimlfef  tiHa-d  ■ ludye  to.  dry  ioHhe  yum  v.  (-m  d by  this 
AipT  fhb  harharnuiwTts  He  ea)l  hint.  \ (mnwHl  i>  wind  b*  he  v‘  jvn  f i d .'  N;t,{hi>.iy 

!<<■  w\HK0»  ins  death  Winuiil  <vihuh  >ur  : peifainme  U>  Hhv  animal  is  tfiwt,  a way 
^ •eih-rs.  tM  I hr  Jvnife  r<f  his  atlv'-rsni  v a | Tin1  eni  rad*  nmi  Ks'pee juily  Hie  i ripe,  indff 
s.aiie}fH-h  *S;:tth'  hrnid**d  hv  himself  in  ; iVlvntJy  -deaned,  are  eaten  iwh.  nv  ihtM-va 
atnhonalion  nf  this  very  h ta litv  Than  t njam  fiyt'  nonU.  avliero  they  shi-ivO  at»d 
iiiis  iinThtn^  in  nindern  Avaidara*  shvoi-s  \hmil  iidu  msfny^K  Tby  Hfcilll  ik 

na/re  svroa^iy  (in  {-hivalrie  emir tesy  nf  ’ ernekeil.  and  He*  t',qa!i.tvs  insert  Um*r  dvr 

haidat  U|e-  del  rmeets  into  •as  rierh*es.  and  erred, (\ 

h*  apphraahniy  the  hnilain  rnnye*  u L devour  the  Moody  and  imcookod  hnuns. 
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hroiiehi  to  u ml 

■vifter  the  hides  on*  in  pro<vs>:  of  uoniitm.  ; heat  oml  rolled  to  Us  rentr*-  a dm\en  In* 
.uv'  passed  in  yrnnrml  hiionoss.  Al)  humls  more  Amqmhon.s  c/row d ami  eroitt  h Wm 
havy  fateii  Iheir  till,  and  with  avr  Indian  TvtM*:Klpyrlr  poured  upon  Che  stone*;.  fiwin 
a foil  stomarh  nifttm  u glad  but  slothful'  which ari^hi#  air  am)  rupory  After  phV. 
Immt.  The  bucks  ho  listlessly  nbour  fuse  j>W-|*imi inn  Hm*  inmates  leap into  an 
vWhb?  tin-  sijunAVK  scratch  .their  lreads\.  . adjoin  in*  >( remm  or  wallow  n a Iced  in  the 
♦a mil*  amt  phut  thy  [rnig^trai^bi  hair,  ami  snowi  Tins  ballnm:  **yinh)isbmeiii  is  rail 
dWm-i^inylv  catch  and  eat  the  veniuii  that  el  n.  >ncky  op/  t»ml  they  dot  flu*  batiks 
:iiM>mnrV(n  t If  ideunlmoss  is  no*t  h>  of  v, atrra;cyam^  in  ail  Indian  e.muurie**. 
^cuUnKev,  tJa*  uMih»r>s  of  the  Indian  is  h i>  1 An  Arrapahtu  l*\lh\  'la-fore  sin?  rebivs, 
uoratrst  sin.  A pern luir  u.mJ  dixa^eiddo  irr'Nise.s  her  hair  mid  face  wiilj  lujidd  mar 
odor  pervades  iweiythiuir  i li ai  helnmrs  to  Win;  from  a bone  set  upright  urar  i be  hrr 
them,  alt  hoys'll  uturfa  of  H ^ rid^ibr  ! to  *-e<iu!m  itsoihitcnf^hi  the  jpWipeir  1*011- 

iuxriW<  tlvaii  pgrsuft&l  filth..  .The  hini'bndf  1 , sW'trnvy , Hoi*  hair  fed, ImH  bmhled  A k* 
drying  of  l>}-(  i or  buffalo.  oookuv^.  ew-  . ! Mitnju<  nt*1.  in  this  maun  or  Hie  Sonne 
;M!iujlr<:ni  Mnsly  in.  progress  iri  and  ,*»!><  ml  a. mi.  ( In  venue  ojuaws  weU’  theirs ; but  in 

lodge.  produce  a vanrij;  of  nttplea^int  ;.  tbr  morning*  ot»r  ilvvapiUip-  muition.  un* 

uddeh  permeate  !he.?r  rloiiiiiyr  u d <!n«s  tin  careful  pliufmg  of  the  nvenioif., 
nnpo-ouate  the  a.trn<><phciv:  The  nr? fro  [ yl  hie]t  hu>  irVv -hi  her  hair  ;y  wavy  apm-aw 
yuehf  ehanire  of  titifh n*cnnr  i^al^s  s*  ffilib  ;anf?d,nml  it  p*  fall  •Hh^b.Hiklft 

fttl  rtOtiiyo  of  phy^ral  imtHuaty^  The  ?r,b>at 

Thpeo-RuKKiatt.  bath  is'.  honwoi\  Of.'  ^*ut^  nXA*nl lyrH  Ktirfftcn  for  ttm 

dorntnv>u  api'beation  Jirnn>t^  thrnn  Xi  i>-.  iiAjyvf  paint,  Mm-  o*r  ediddy  i>yni?n- 
ilrnir  iWnmeo  ••mad*  for  jo-on^bon  a^uimt  in- 

Tin*  iMfiimn  of  ns  ■jn»..jviri.  j iv  .o<V#e  eh->ip;'i»t  n'.eafjp*.!:  as  n»r  mpposati  mh«nj- 
s;vrd y prim-ti  e •.  W j){nfc\  wand^my  sharp-  jimmi  Th»»  n/mst  a.pjn-ovnd  iprsld  is  *<> 
hirfb)  iiinllh  rite!  into  'tivb;4fW>tlb<h  abtl  tliyb:  ‘ a grrii^rah- aj'»J>liriSii(n't 
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siifjtllnr  npih 

i liie  5 ut(dr (arfsf  { 

!S  h>  hvn’n  y llnw  vviih  linisli/o^  t 

ppivhyH  of  ^.‘rOtVIy  - : 

a iKyvi  eV  Xf  til 

r more  a yard 

in  height/;  i on';  hut  often  only  a li 

liie  ■ml*: 

ten  hr  r i ry 

ee  XtAyr  phvj'tel  • 

• ■ *:i  * • ' ' -• 
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i?ee  o f eari  K»*ut  her  Hoad.  ^:hov> 

■ tVutdrriavs*  ty4&+\<: 
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and  when  riding  astride  of  her  pony,  her 
jet-black  hair  falling  loosely  upon  the  red 
blanket  that  envelops  her,  she  is  a pictur- 
esque and  interesting  object.  Her  only 
ornaments  are  several  score  of  brass  ban- 
gles, not  dissimilar  to  those  worn  by  a 
Murray  Hill  belle.  Her  dress,  other  than 
the  indispensable  blanket,  ordinarily  com- 
prises buckskin  leggings  and  moccasins 
and  a calico  gown.  The  latter  is  general- 
ly a mere  sack,  with  a drawn  opening  for 
the  head,  and  with  short,  full  sleeves, 
through  which,  in  charming  ignorance  of 
or  indifference  to  the  use  of  hooks  and 
eves  or  buttons,  the  aboriginal  mother 
gives  natural  sustenance  to  her  child. 


“ PINAFORE'S”  PREDECESSOR. 

THE  winter  of  1878-70  witnessed  a cu- 
rious change  of  front  in  the  face  of 
the  enemy,  operated  by  those  who  man- 
age our  theatres  for  us.  The  season  was 
a bad  one,  and  failure  impended;  sud- 
denly an  English  comic  opera  was  pro- 
duced, lirst  in  Boston,  and  then  a little 
later  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Soon  theatre  after  theatre  caught  the  in- 
fection, and  in  houses  sacred  hitherto  to 
tragedy  and  comedy  the  merry  jingle  of 
the  music  of  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  was  heard 
night  after  night.  As  the  English  opera 
began  to  fail  as  an  attraction,  a French 
opera.  The  Little  Duke , by  Lecocq,  and  a 
German  opera,  Fatinitza , by  Suppe,  were 
in  like  manner  brought  out  in  all  the  im- 
portant cities  of  the  country.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet:  these  English,  French,  and 
German  operas,  supplemented  by  various 
American  attempts  to  fall  into  line,  are 
taking  their  tours  into  every  State  of  the 
Union.  For  many  years  almost  the  only 
light  musical  entertainment  offered  to 
play  goers  was  the  cheap  English  bur- 
lesque, but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  result  of  this  sudden  and  alto- 
gether extraordinary  revival  of  interest 
in  comic  opera  will  be  the  establishment, 
more  or  less  permanently,  of  theatrical 
companies  competent  to  appear  in  the 
lighter  musical  drama.  This  is  a return 
to  an  old  fashion.  A hundred  years  ago 
“musical  afterpieces"  were  no  uncommon 
things  in  the  theatres  of  England;  and  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  last  century  the  few 
places  of  amusement  open  in  the  Amer- 
ican sea-board  cities  gave  repeated  per- 
formances of  ballad-operas  and  of  singing 
comedies  and  farces.  It  is  likely  that,  with 


a return  to  the  old  custom,  we  shall  also 
have  a revival  of  some  of  the  best  of  the 
old  plays,  and  it  will  not  be  at  all  surpris- 
ing if  some  enterprising  manager  shall 
sooner  or  later  set  before  us  The  Beggar's 
Opera  of  John  Gay  and  The  Duenna  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  with  the  orig- 
inal music.  Indeed,  if  any  selection  at  all 
of  old  musical  pieces  is  to  be  made,  these 
must  needs  be  among  the  plays  chosen, 
for  the  history  of  English  opera  is  but  a 
barren  one  at  best,  and  The  Beggar's  Op- 
era and  The  Duenna  are  by  far  the  bright- 
est names  on  the  list. 

One  distinction  must  be  made  at  the  be- 
ginning. Both  Gay's  and  Sheridan's  mu- 
sical plays  were  ballad-operas;  that  is  to 
say  that  neither  of  them  was  a true  comic 
opera  as  we  now  understand  the  term. 
In  the  modern  comic  opera  (and  in  the 
French  opera  bouffe)  the  music  is  the 
first  consideration;  the  situations  are  con- 
trived so  as  to  lend  themselves  readily  to 
musical  setting,  and  to  the  introduction 
and  proper  contrasting  of  male  and  female 
choruses,  and  the  dialogue  is  only  used  to 
develop  character  and  to  link  together  the 
various  solos,  duets,  and  concerted  pieces. 
The  music,  always  composed  expressly  for 
the  piece,  is  all-important,  and  to  omit  it 
wrould  be  impossible.  But  in  the  old  bal- 
lad-opera, and  in  the  French  vaudeville, 
which  is  closely  akin  to  it,  the  music  holds 
a wholly  secondary  place ; the  story  of  the 
play  is  told  in  prose  dialogue,  and  the  songs 
(generally  set  to  popular  airs)  are  intro- 
duced in  the  middle  of  scenes,  and  could 
all  be  omitted  without  spoiling  the  plot. 
This  distinction  is  important.  In  the  comic 
opera  the  music  is  original,  and  it  is  the 
first  consideration ; while  in  the  ballad- 
opera  the  music  is  generally  selected,  and 
it  could  at  a pinch  be  omitted.  The  comic 
opera  is  a modern  birth,  and  seems  to  be 
the  result,  in  a measure,  of  gradual  devel- 
opment from  the  ballad-opera. 

And  this  brings  us  to  Gay,  the  author 
of  The  Beggars  Opera , the  earliest  play 
of  this  type;  for,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said,  in 
his  life  of  the  poet,  “We  owe  to  Gay  the 
ballad-opera — a mode  of  comedy  which  at 
first  was  supposed  to  delight  only  by  its 
novelty,  but  has  now,  by  the  experience 
of  half  a century,  been  so  well  accommo- 
dated to  the  disposition  of  a popular  audi- 
ence that  it  is  likely  to  keep  long  posses- 
sion of  the  stage.”  And  of  all  ballad- 
operas  the  first  is  easily  the  foremost, 
excepting  only  The  Duenna . Gay  had 
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already  seen  more  than  one  play  of  his 
acted  when  lie  took  up  Swift’s  idea  of  a 
Newgate  pastoral,  and,  perhaps  borrowing 
a hint  or  two  from  A Jo  vial  l Crete;  or, 
the  Merry  Beggars — a once  popular  com- 
edy, by  Richard  Brome  (originally  acted  in 
11541) — drafted  a play  full  of  bitter  satiric- 
al humor,  directed  against  ministers  and 
placemen,  all  the  more  bitter  because  of 
his  own  failure  to  get  a place.  After  the 
play  was  done,  the  songs  were  added,  and 
The  Beggar  s Opera  was  submitted  to  the 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Mr.  Col- 
ley Cibber,  the  author  of  an  A]>ology  for 
his  life,  which  remains  to-day  one  of  the 
l>est  books  ever  written  about  the  stage. 
Cibber  either  doubted  or  feared  ; at  all 
events,  he  declined  the  drama.  Gay  then 
took  the  play  to  the  theatre  in  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  where  Rich  accepted  it.  Pope 
tells  us  that  neither  he  nor  Swift  thought 
the  play  would  succeed.  “We  showed 
it  to  Congreve,  who  said  it  would  either 
take  greatly,  or  be  damned  confoundedly. 
We  were  all,  at  the  first  night  of  it,  in 
great  uncertainty  of  the  event,  till  we 
were  much  encouraged  by  hearing  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  who  sat  in  the  next  box 
to  us,  say,  ‘It  will  do — it  must  do:  I see 
it  in  the  eyes  of  them.’  This  was  a good 
while  before  the  first  act  was  over,  and  so 
gave  us  ease  soon;  for  that  duke,  besides 
his  own  good  taste,  had  a particular  knack 
in  discovering  the  taste  of  the  public:  he 
was  quite  right  in  this,  as  usual.  The 
good  nature  of  the  audience  appeared 
stronger  and  stronger  every  act,  and  end- 
ed in  a clamor  of  applause.  In  the  notes 
to  the  “ Duneiad”  the  success  of  The  Beg- 
gars Opera  is  again  set  forth:  “It  was 
received  with  greater  applause  than  was 
ever  known.  Besides  bei ng  acted  in  Lon- 
don sixty-three  days  without  intermis- 
sion, and  renewed  the  next  season  with 
equal  applause,  it  spread  into  all  the  great 
towns  of  England;  it  made  its  progress 
into  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ; the 
ladies  carried  about  with  them  the  favor- 
ite songs  of  it  on  fans;  houses  were  fur- 
nished with  it  on  screens;  furthermore,  it 
drove  out  of  England,  for  that  season,  the 
Italian  opera,  which  had  carried  all  before 
it  for  ten  years.”  Swift  wrote  to  Gay  that 
“ The  Beggar's  Opera  hath  knocked  down 
Gulliver,”  adding  that  he  hoped  to  see 
Pope’s  forth  - coming  “Duneiad"  knock 
down  The  Beggar's  Opera , “but  not  till 
it  hath  fully  done  its  job"— for  Swift  fully 
l>elieved  in  the  morality  of  the  piece. 


The  great  actor  Quin  was  to  have  been 
the  Macheath,  but  he  gave  up  the  part  to 
Walker,  who  made  a great  hit.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  long  run  he  once  tripped 
on  the  words  of  a song. 

“I  wonder,”  said  Rich,  the  manager, 
“that  you  should  forget  the  words  of  a 
part  you  have  played  so  often." 

“Do  you  think,"  asked  Walker,  “that 
a man’s  memory  is  to  last  forever  C 

Miss  Lavinia  Fenton  was  the  Polly 
Peachum,  and  conquered  not  only  the 
pit,  but  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  Duke 
of  Bolton,  leaving  the  stage  to  become 
the  Duchess  of  Bolton,  just  as  a little 
more  than  a century  later  the  heroine  of 
Sheridan’s  School  for  Scandal , Miss  Far- 
ren,  was  to  leave  the  stage  to  become  the 
Countess  of  Derby.  Nearly  all  the  parts 
gave  opportunity  for  effective  acting,  and 
received  it.  In  short,  the  success  of  the 
play  was  great  enough  to  make  Rich  gay, 
and  Gay  rich — to  copy  a contemporary 
joke,  which  was  not,  however,  exactly  ac- 
curate. Rich  made  a mint  of  money; 
Gay  received  about  seven  hundred  pounds 
in  all.  He  afterward  attempted  a sequel, 
called  Polly , which  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain  suppressed  when  it  was  ready  for  re- 
hearsal— in  revenge,  doubtless,  for  the  sa- 
tirical hits  of  the  original  play.  Gay 
published  Polly  by  subscription,  and  is 
said  to  have  made  more  money  from  this 
practical  method  of  getting  sympathy  for 
his  wrongs  than  he  would  have  received 
had  the  play  been  acted.  The  Beggar  s 
Opera  was  not  only  an  immediate,  but 
also  a long-lived  success.  It  held  the 
stage  for  something  like  two  hundred 
years,  having  been  acted  well  into  this 
century.  About  a hundred  years  ago  the 
curious  experiment  was  tried  of  having 
all  the  male  parts  played  by  women  and 
all  the  female  parts  by  men.  Pecuniarily 
profitable  for  a time,  such  a trick  was  most 
inartistic,  although  the  part  of  the  dash- 
ing Captain  Macheath  has  often  been  act- 
ed by  a woman  with  little  if  any  loss  of 
interest. 

The  Beggar's  Opera,  like  most  success- 
ful works,  has  enriched  our  language  with 
a few  familiar  phrases  and  popular  quota- 
tions. Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  useful  diction- 
ary, gives  seven  quotations  from  it,  which 
he  thinks  sufficiently  frequent  to  be  called 
familiar.  Among  them  is  the  well-worn 
“How  happy  could  I be  with  either,  were 
t’other  dear  charmer  away.”  All  of  these 
seven  quotations  are  from  the  songs  of 
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tin*  play,  which  .shows  how  much  easier  it  j 
b to  sing  one's  way  into  the  hitman  heart  , 
iiiuu  to  get  into  it  by  rugged  prose.  One  j 


It  is  no  wonder  that  Gay  was  aide  to 
write  good  songs  for  his  opera,  when  we 
remember  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 


touching  ballad,  “Sweet  William's  Faiv- 
well  to  Black-eyed  Susan,"  beginning, 

“All  in  the  Downs  the  lleot  was  moor'd." 

The  Duenna  find  no  political  -purport.'; 
its  only  atm  was  to  please,  anti  this  it  sue 
deeded  abundantly  in  doing.  Brought 
out  for  the  first  time  at  Covent  Garden 
on  the  21st  of  Novemlwr,  1775,  it  was  ]>er* 
formed  sevt'nty-tive  times  during  the  on 
suing  season— an  extraordinary  number 
in  those  flays— t welve  more  than  The  Be<j 
f/or  s Opt  ra  had  achieved.  T n order  to 
counteract  this  great  success  of  the  rival 
house*  Garrick,  then  the  manager  of  Dru- 
ry Lane,  as  Moore  tells  us,  /*  Found  it  ne- 
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of  the  songs,  or  rather  epigrams,  not  in 
the  play,  but  suggested  by  an  incident 
which  happened  during  the  run  of  the 
piece— 

41  Lmv  locket  last  her  p«x-k«*i  ; 

Kitty  Fisher  tmiml  it  ; 

Hut  ne'er  n peony  wa*  there  m’t. 

Except  the  binding  ro»xud  it" — 

was  sot  to  music  and  sung,  and  aeerns  to 
have  still  survived  to  this  day  in  England 
as  a sort  of  nursery  rhymer  you  will  find 
it  on  |mge  25  of  Mr.  Walter  (Crane's  ad 
uiirable  Baht/s  Bouquet , with  the  music, 
which,  on  trying  over,  will  be  discover 
ed.  if  I mistake  not,  to  be  very  like  our 
Yankee  Doodle. '■ 
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cessary  to  bring  forward  all  the  weight  of 
his  own  best  characters,  and  even  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  playing  off  the 
mother  against  the  son,  by  reviving  Mrs. 
Francis  Sheridan's  comedy  of  The  Dis- 
covery, and  acting  the  principal  part  in 
it  himself.  In  allusion  to  the  increased 
fatigue  which  this  competition  with  The 
Duenna  brought  upon  Garrick,  who  was 
then  entering  on  his  sixtieth  year,  it  was 
said  by  an  actor  of  the  day  that  ‘ the  old 
woman  would  be  the  death  of  the  old 
mau.1  ” Its  success  was  not  confined  to 
one  season  : it  lasted  nearly  fifty  years. 
Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  except 
the  trifling  farce  of  St.  Patrick's  Day , it 
is  now  the  least  known  of  all  Sheridan  s 
plays.  While  the  plots  of  The  Rivals  and 
The  School  for  Scandal  are  familiar  to 
all,  but  little  is  remembered  about  The 
Duenna , and  a few  lines  telling  briefly  its 
intrigue  may  not  here  come  amiss. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Seville,  and  the 
characters  are  all  Spaniards.  Don  Je- 
rome has  a son,  Don  Ferdinand,  and  a 
daughter,  Donna  Louisa.  The  latter  is 
guarded  by  the  Duenna.  Donna  Louisa 
is  in  love  with  Don  Antonio,  but  her  fa- 
ther wishes  her  to  marry  a little  Portu- 
guese Jew,  Isaac  Mendoza.  He  asks  his 
daughter  whether  she  will  marry  Isaac, 
and  on  her  refusal,  declares  that  he  will 
never  see  or  speak  to  her  until  she  returns 
to  her  duty.  The  Duenna  secretly  sides 
with  Donna  Louisa,  and  artfully  contrives 
to  get  herself  discharged  by  Don  Jerome, 
who,  however,  allows  her  to  go  to  her 
room  to  pack  up  her  belongings,  which 
gives  her  an  opportunity  of  changing 
dresses  with  Donna  Louisa,  and  Don  Je- 
rome turns  his  daughter  out  of  doors,  tak- 
ing her  for  the  Duenna,  and  immediately 
after  sends  little  Isaac  to  woo  the  Duenna, 
who  pretends  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
house.  To  these  two  love  stories,  Don 
Antonio  with  Donna  Louisa,  the  Duenna 
with  little  Isaac,  is  added  a third — Don 
Ferdinand's  chase  of  the  coquettish  Don- 
na Clara,  the  intimate  friend  of  his  sister, 
Donna  Louisa.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
how,  on  such  a groundwork,  Sheridan 
was  enabled  to  build  a light  and  airy  su- 
perstructure of  intrigue  admirably  adapt- 
ed for  music. 

The  plot  lends  itself  in  his  hands  to 
most  amusing  scenes  of  equivoque  and 
cross-purpose.  In  the  end  there  are  three 
well-married  couples,  for  little  Isaac  is  not 
ill  matched  with  the  antique  Duenna. 


The  character  of  The  Duenna  have  far 
less  strength,  as  well  as  far  less  original- 
ity, than  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  The 
Rivals , in  The  School  for  Scandal , and 
in  The  Critic . There  is  no  Sir  Anthony 
Absolute  or  Mrs.  Malaprop,  no  Sir  Peter 
or  Lady  Teazle,  no  Mr.  Puff  or  Sir  Fret- 
ful Plagiary;  there  are  for  the  most  part 
nothing  but  half  a dozen  of  the  usual 
types — the  young  lover,  the  romantic  girl, 
the  jealous  rival,  the  lively  coquette,  the 
arbitrary  father,  the  intriguing  old  wo- 
man. Among  all  these,  the  character  of 
the  little  Portuguese  Jew,  Isaac  Mendoza, 
stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  the  only  figure 
in  the  play  really  worthy  of  its  illustrious 
authorship.  He  is  knavish,  and  always 
overreaches  himself;  like  Dickens's  Joey 
Bagstock,  who  was  “sly,  devilish  sly,  sir/' 
he  is  “a  cunning  dog,  ain’t  I ? A sly  lit- 
tle villain.  eh  ( Roguish,  you'll  say,  but 

keen,  hey  ? — devilish  keen  i"  Did  Dick- 
ens, I wonder,  remember  this  passage  ( 

Not  only  in  the  drawing  of  character, 
but  also  in  dialogue,  is  The  Duenna  infe- 
rior to  Sheridan  s better-known  plays.  In 
spite  of  all  its  brightness  and  lightness,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  acknowledge  that  it 
does  not  contain  his  best  work.  It  has 
few  specimens  of  the  recondite  wit  and 
quaint  fancy  which  make  The  School  for 
Scandal  so  brilliant  and  unequalled  a 
comedy.  If  Sheridan’s  wit,  like  quicksil- 
ver, is  always  glistening,  perhaps  at  times, 
like  mercury,  it  seems  a little  heavy.  Now 
and  again  the  dialogue  vies  in  sparkle  and 
point  with  the  talk  of  its  author's  other 
plays,  but  not  as  often  as  might  be  wished. 
This,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  best  bits  in 
the  play.  Don  Jerome  asks  his  son  and 
daughter  what  objection  they  have  to 
Isaac  as  a suitor  for  the  latter: — 

Don  Ferdinand.  He  is  a Portuguese,  in  the  first 
place. 

Don  Jerome.  No  such  thing,  boy  : lie  has  forsworn 
his  country. 

Donna  Dnii^a,  He  is  a Jew'. 

Don  Jerome.  Another  mistake:  lie  has  been  a 
Christian  these  six  weeks. 

Don  Ferdinand.  Ay,  he  left  his  old  religion  for  an 
estate,  and  has  not  had  time  to  get  a new  one. 

Donna  D>ui*a.  Hut  stands  like  a dend-wrall  l»e- 
tween  church  and  synagogue,  or  like  the  blank 
leaves  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

This  last  is  a very  Sheridanesque  touch ; 
it  is  quite  in  the  style  of  The  School  for 
Scandal.  Rather  in- the  freer  and  more 
humorous  tone  of  The  Rivals  is  the  scene 
in  which  Isaac,  after  having  heard  Don 
Jerome  describe  his  daughter  as  a paragon 
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of  loveliness,  pays  his  devoir  to  the  Duen- 
na, who  lias  taken  her  place.  He  is  aston- 
ished at  her  a^e  and  ugliness,  hut  a s he  is 
in  love  with  her  money  rather  than  her- 
self, and  as  the  wise  old  Duenna  flatters 
him  most  abominably,  he  agrees  to  elope 


Imm\  Then,  upon  my  soul,  she  is  the  oidest-look- 
i»g  girl  of  her  age  in  Christendom. 

Don  Jeromr.  Do  You  think  so  1'  I believe  you  will 
not  *ee  a prettier  girl. 

Jfim*er  Here  and  there  one. 

Jhm  Jti'ome.  LuuUoi  ha#  the  family  fare. 

Jmac,  Ve«,  egad,  I should  have  taken  it  for  a 
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with  Iter,  as  she  requests.  When  he  next 
meets  the  father,  Don  Jerome  asks  : 


family  face.  [AaW*.]  And  one  that  has  been  in  the 
family  some  time,  too. 

Don  Jntmu.  She  has  her  father’s  eyes. 
hum'.  Truly,  I should  have  guessed  them  to  have 
been  so.  [ A Htdr,  j If  she  had  her  mother**  specta- 
cle*. I believe  she  would  not  sec  worse. 

Don  Jirotne.  Her  aunt  Ursula's  riose,  and  her 
grandmother's  forehead  to  a hair. 

hwrr.  Ay.  fuit li ! and  her  grandfather's  chin  to 
a hair.  ... 


Well,  and  yon  were  astonished  at  her  bounty  * 
/mine.  I ftifcs  astonished  indeed  ! Prayt  now.  how 
rid  i-’  mi<yy 

Don  Jtrora*,  How  old  ! Let  me  see — eight  and 
Ive — she  1$  twenty. 
l**vu-  Twenty V 
Itou  Jttom?  Ay,  to  a month. 
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Don  Jerome . Her  charms  are  of  the  lasting  kind. 

Isaac.  1’  faith,  so  they  should  ; for  if  she  be  but 
twenty  now,  she  nmy  double  her  age  before  her  years 
will  overtake  her  face. 

In  the  same  broadly  free  style  of  hu- 
mor is  the  amusing  scene  in  which  the 
monks  are  seen  and  heard  carousing  in 
the  refectory  of  the  priory.  The  festiv- 
ities are  interrupted  by  the  coming  of  two 
of  the  loving  couples,  who  seek  a friar  to 
marry  them : 

Porter  (entering).  Here’s  one  without  in  pressing 
haste  to  speak  with  Father  Paul. 

Francis.  Brother  Paul ! 

[Father  Paul  conies  from  behind  the  curtain 
with  a (floss  of  wine , and  in  his  hand  a 
piece  o f cake. 

Paul.  Here!  IIow  durst  you,  fellow,  thus  abrupt- 
ly break  in  upon  our  devotions  ? 

Porter.  I thought  they  were  finished. 

Paul.  No,  they  were  not.  Were  they,  Brother 
Francis  ? 

Francis.  Not  by  a bottle  each. 

Paid.  But  neither  you  nor  your  fellows  mark  how 
the  hours  go.  No,  you  mind  nothing  but  the  grati- 
fying of  your  appetites.  Ye  eat,  and  swill,  and  gor- 
mandize, and  thrive,  while  we  are  wasting  in  morti- 
fication. 

Porter.  We  ask  no  more  than  nature  craves. 

Paul.  ’Tis  false.  Ye  have  more  appetites  than 
hairs.  And  your  flushed,  sleek,  and  pampered  ap- 
pearance is  the  disgrace  of  our  order.  Out  on't ! 
If  you’re  hungry,  can’t  you  be  content  with  the 
wholesome  roots  of  the  earth  ? And  if  you  are  dry, 
is  there  not  the  crystal  spring?  [Drinks.]  Put 
this  away.  [ (rices  the  (floss.]  And  show  me  where 
Pm  wanted.  [ Porter  drains  the  (floss.  Paid  (foinif% 
So  you  would  have  drunk  it  if  there  had 
been  any  left  ? Ah,  glutton ! glutton ! [Exeunt.  J 

Is  there  not  in  this,  satire  of  the  same 
sort  that  Mr.  Gilbert  has  of  late  attempted 
so  successfully  ? Is  not  Father  Paul  the 
ancestor  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, who  declares  that  love  levels  ranks, 
but  not  so  much  as  that  ? 

But,  as  a whole,  the  dialogue  of  The 
DUenna  is  far  inferior  to  that  in  Sheri- 
dan’s other  plays.  It  seems  hastier  work, 
at  once  less  happy  and  less  polished. 
One  tiling  to  be  remarked  about  all  of 
Sheridan’s  plays  is  that  the  dialogue  is 
easy  to  sp?ak.  The  son  of  an  elocution- 
ist and  lecturer,  and  himself  an  orator, 
Sheridan  worked  his  words  until  they  fell 
trippingly  from  the  tongue.  And  the 
songs  in  The  Duenna  have  a quality  not 
as  common  as  might  be  thought:  they  are 
all  singable.  The  words  of  many  songs, 
and  especially  of  many  modern  songs, 
are  so  loaded  with  harsh  consonants  and 
combinations  of  consonants,  and  with 
sounds  which  shut  instead  of  opening  the 
mouth,  that  they  are  very  difficult  to  sing. 


But  the  songs  of  The  Duenna , like  the 
songs  of  all  true  songsters — Moore,  for  in- 
stance, and  Lover,  and  a few  other  poets 
who  have  sung  their  verses  into  being — 
are  as  easy  to  sing  as  they  are  appropriate 
to  music.  And  they  sang  themselves  at 
once  into  popularity.  Moore  refers  to 
them  fifty  years  after  they  were  first  heard 
in  public  as  though  they  were  then  known 
to  all  his  readers.  Here  is  one  of  Don 
Antonio's  songs: 

“ 1 ne’er  could  any  lustre  see 
In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me; 

I ne’er  saw  nectar  on  a lip 

But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 

Has  the  maid  who  seeks  my  heart 
( Checks  of  rose,  untouched  by  art, 

I will  own  the  color  true 

When  yielding  blushes  aid  their  hue. 

44  Is  her  hand  so  soft  and  pure  ? 

I must  press  it  to  be  sure; 

Nor  can  I be  certain  then 
Till  it,  grateful,  press  again. 

Must  I with  attentive  eye 
Watch  her  heaving  bosom  sigh? 

I will  do  so  when  I see 

That  heaving  bosom  sigh  for  me.” 

Sheridan  had  great  literary  thrift.  He 
treasured  up  all  his  own  rough  draughts 
and  unpublished  writings,  and  whenever 
any  call  was  made  on  him  for  prose  or 
verse,  he  went  to  his  collection  and  turned 
them  over,  and  was  again  and  again  re- 
warded by  finding  some  hasty  improvisa- 
tion, which  he  was  able,  by  dint  of  hard  la- 
bor, to  cut  and  polish  into  brilliancy.  This 
song  is  an  instance.  Moore  prints  an 
Anacreontic  poem  of  thirty  or  forty  lines, 
which  contains  this  song  in  the  rough,  as 
it  were,  needing  only  Sheridan's  keen  eye 
to  discover  what  lay  hidden  beneath  a 
mass  of  verbiage.  This  appropriation  of 
the  firstlings  of  his  own  muse  is  more 
praiseworthy  than  Ben  Jonson’s  proced- 
ure when  he  constructed  out  of  odds  and 
ends  from  the  love-letters  of  the  sophist 
Philostratus  the  lovely  lyric,  “Drink  to 
me  only  with  thine  eyes.” 

None  of  Sheridan’s  verse  can  bear  com- 
parison with  this  gem  of  Jonson’s,  but  all 
the  songs  in  The  Duenna  rise  above  the 
average  of  such  work.  They  are  better, 
for  instance,  than  the  songs  in  M.  P. ; or, 
The  Blue-Stocking — an  opera  by  Moore, 
a professed  song-writer.  As  Moore  him- 
self justly  points  out,  though  some  of  the 
poetry  in  Sheridan’s  opera  is  “not  much 
above  that  ordinary  kind  to  which  music 
is  so  often  doomed  to  be  wedded,  making 
up  by  her  own  sweetness  for  the  dullness 
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of  her  helpmate,  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  the  songs  are  full  of  beauty,  and 
some  of  them  may  rank  among:  the  best 
models  of  lyric  writing:.”  And  he  then 
goes  on  to  praise  the  best  song:  in  the  piece, 
the  score  of  which  is  subjoined. 

This  was  set  to  the  beautiful  Irish  air 
“Molly  Asthore.”  For  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  while  much  of  the  music  of  The 
Duenna  was  composed  by  Linley,  Sheri- 
dan’s father-in-law,  not  a little  of  it  was 
selected  by  him  from  Dr.  Harrington  and 
Rauzzini,  and  from  popular  airs.  Linley 
was  a thoroughly  trained  musician,  a 
teacher  in  Bath,  then  the  conductor  of  the 
oratorios  in  London,  and  the  musical  di- 
rector of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  after  he  had 
joined  with  his  son-in-law  in  the  purchase 
of  it  from  'Garrick.  The  Linley  family 
was  a nest  of  singing-birds. 

From  the  correspondence  between  Sher- 


idan and  Linley  it  is  evident  that  the  suc- 
cess of  The  Duenna  was  largely  due  to 
the  same  reason  which  made  H . M.  S . Pin- 
afore a success.  The  author  and  the  com- 
poser worked  in  perfect  accord,  the  latter 
seeking  not  to  display  himself,  but  to  sec- 
ond the  former  as  l)est  he  might.  In  any 
opera  the  music  should  tit  the  words  as 
the  words  fit  the  music,  until  they  both 
seem  to  be  the  result  of  but  one  inspira- 
tion, and  to  have  but  one  body — just  as 
the  Aztecs  on  first  beholding  the  Spanish 
troopers  took  horse  and  man  for  but  one 
being.  This,  Linley  thoroughly  under- 
stood, and  he  acted  on  all  his  son-in-law’s 
suggestions.  Sheridan  had  no  voice,  and 
could  not  sing,  and  knew  nothing  about 
music;  but  he  was  a bom  dramatist,  and 
he  had  a keen  ear  for  what  was  likely  to 
be  effective  in  a given  situation.  Many 
years  after  The  Duenna , w’hen  Sheridan 
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1 a heart  for  falsehood  fram’d,  I ne’er  could  In- jure  you  ; For  tho' your  tongue  no  promise  claim'd,  Your 
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charms  would  make  me  true, 
act  a broth  er's  part. 


To  you  no  soul  shall  heir  de  - celt.  No  stranger  of  - fer  wrong,  Bnt 
Then,  la  - dy,  dread  not  here  de  - ceit,  Nor  fear  to  suf-  fer  wrong,  For 
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Mends  In  all  Ihe  aired  yon'll  meet.  And  lovers  in  theyonng. 
friends  in  all  the  aged  you’ll  meet.  And  brothers  in  the  youug. 
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brought  out  his  last  play,  Pizarro , Kelly 
was  required  to  compose  the  music  it 
needed,  for  it  was  a sort  of  melodrama,  in 
the  early  sense  of  the  word  as  well  as  the 
later.  And  in  his  reminiscences  Kelly 
records  the  conversation  he  had  with 
Sheridan  in  regard  to  it.  4 4 My  aim  was 
to  discover  the  situations  of  the  different 
choruses  and  the  marches,  and  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan's ideas  on  the  subject;  and  he  gave 
them  in  the  following  manner:  ‘In  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,’  said  he,  ‘I  want  the 
Virgins  of  the  Sun  and  their  High-Priest  to 
chant  a solemn  invocation  to  their  Deity.’ 
I sang  two  or  three  bars  of  music  to  him, 
which  I thought  corresponded  with  what 
he  wished,  and  marked  them  down.  He 
then  made  a sort  of  rumbling  noise  with 
his  voice  (for  he  had  not  the  smallest  idea 
of  turning  a tune),  resembling  a deep,  gruff 
bow,  wow,  wow;  but  though  there  was 
not  the  slightest  resemblance  of  an  air  in 
the  noise  he  made,  yet  so  clear  were  his 
ideas  of  effect  that  I perfectly  understood 
his  meaning,  though  conveyed  through 
the  medium  of  a bow,  wow,  wow.” 

It  is  a proof  of  Sheridan's  remarkable 
cleverness  that  he  never  failed  in  any- 
thing he  attempted,  and  that  while  he 
wrote  only  six  plays,  five  of  them  are  the 
best  we  have,  each  in  its  kind — The  Ri- 
vals, in  broad  comedy;  The  School  for 
Scandal , in  the  comedy  of  wit;  The  Crit- 
ic, in  satirical  farce;  Pizarro , in  high- 
flown  melodrama;  and  The  Duenna,  in 
ballad-opera. 


OBSTINACY. 

IT  was  the  strangest  thing  in  the  world 
that  I should  have  found  myself  in 
the  presence  of  Duchess  Blanca  on  the 
very  day  of  our  arrival  at  the  baths  of 

L , in  Thuringia,  and  should  happen 

to  overhear  a conversation  which,  in  the 
sequel,  became  most  interesting  to  me. 
I must,  however,  begin  by  telling  the 
reader  that  I had  seen  one-half  of  Eu- 
rope with  my  husband,  the  well-known 

pianist  and  composer  M . We  had 

crossed  and  recrossed  it  in  search  of  fame 
and  gold,  and  having  secured  plenty  of 
both,  were  now  in  search  of  rest  and 
fresh  breezes,  and  that  leisure  not  to  be 
met  with  in  a large  town,  with  its  whirl 
of  business  and  pleasure,  yet  so  needful 
to  the  composer.  Our  tour  was  doubly 
pleasant  from  our  having  fallen  in  with 
our  friend  the  celebrated  violin  - player 


I at  the  baths  of  L , who,  like  our- 

selves, was  quite  ready  to  enjoy  his  holi- 
day. The  first  damper  our  high  spir- 
its received  was  the  well  known  words 
iktrop  tard .”  We  were  just  one  day  too 
late,  they  said,  on  our  arrival  at  the  Kur- 
haus.  Yesterday  there  had  been  a grand 
ball,  an  illumination  of  the  subterranean 
grotto,  a dinner,  and  wliat  not,  in  honor 
of  the  reigning  duke's  birthday  ; then, 
again,  too  late  to  find  rooms  at  the  Kur* 
liaus — they  were  occupied  since  yester- 
day, every  one  of  them ; and  too  late  for 
the  table-d'liote  dinner,  just  ended. 

Knowing  that  my  two  gentlemen  relied 
upon  me  for  their  daily  bread,  I called  out 
to  the  still  open-mouthed  waiter,  “Give 
us  whatever  you  have  got,  and  as  quickly 
as  you  can ;”  and  then,  turning  to  my  com- 
panions, said:  44  Do  let  us  try  for  some 
place  to  lay  our  heads  in  while  this  bless- 
ed dinner  is  in  preparation.  I will  turn 
to  the  left ; do  you  take  to  the  right.  Let 
us  be  here  in  half  an  hour  and  compare 
notes.  Maybe  we  shall  meet  with  some 
interesting  adventure.” 

“But,  above  all,  with  comfortable 
rooms,”  they  called  out,  unisono ; “not 
resembling  this  wretched  Kurhaus.” 

So  we  parted.  My  eyes  wandered  along 
the  road — the  straight,  monotonous  road — 
relieved  only  here  and  there  by  a glimpse 
at  the  distant  hills.  The  noon  tide  sun 
was  shedding  its  glorious  light  on  their 
luxuriant  verdure,  and  I stood  contrast- 
ing nature's  picturesqueness  with  the 
long,  square-shaped  row  of  houses,  the 
works  of  men.  Suddenly  I perceived  a 
house  in  the  style  of  an  Italian  villa. 
Hydrangeas  in  full  bloom  were  ornament- 
ing its  entrance;  lovely  summer  flowers 
filled  its  balconies.  Could  that  be  a hotel  ? 
Not  likely;  still,  I would  inquire.  There 
was  no  servant  at  the  door,  or  in  the 
marble-paved  hall  through  which  I pene- 
trated into  a garden  tastefully  and  splen- 
didly laid  out.  The  green  lawn,  with  its 
large  baskets  of  scarlet  geraniums,  the 
calceolarias  of  every  shade  and  variety, 
delighted  me;  and  the  words,  “Oh,  how 
charming!  none  of  our  stiff,  uncongenial 
carpet-beds,”  were  starting  to  my  lips, 
when  I perceived  a group  of  three  persons 
not  far  from  me.  Feeling  that  I might 
be  an  intruder,  I slipped  behind  a shel- 
tering lime-tree,  and  quietly  observed  the 
party.  At  the  entrance  of  a charming 
summer- house,  built  in  the  rustic  style, 
there  sat  a lady  in  an  elegant  morning 
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costume;  she  might  be  fifty,  and  her  ma- 
tronly beauty  was  quite  as  attractive  as 
that  of  the  blooming  young  girl  sitting 
almost  at  her  feet  on  a low  stool.  Both 
ladies  were  at  work,  but  the  elder  one  had 
dropped  hers  on  her  lap  as  she  addressed 
a man,  evidently  her  inferior,  standing 
before  her,  hat  in  hand. 

“ Well,  Cantor,  ” said  she,  without  alter- 
ing her  reclining  position,  “I  certainly 
did  not  expect  that  result  from  your  mis- 
sion.” 

44  Yes,  to  be  sure,  your  Highness,”  re- 
plied the  Cantor;  44  but  what  is  to  be  done 
with  such  an  oddity  as  that  man  ? I have 
duly  executed  your  Highness’s  commands 
—first,  by  offering  him  the  two  thousand 
florins,  and  free  lodgings  for  three  years; 
and  then,  when  I found  he  would  not  hear 
of  selling  his  hovel  even  at  that  price,  re- 
monstrated with  him  on  his  obstinacy  in 
not  accepting  your  Higlmess's  terms  ; and 
lastly,  tried  to  convince  him  how  your 
Highness's  condescension,  and  the  chari- 
ty you  bestow — ” 

“ Enough,  dear  Cantor,”  interrupted  the 
lady.  44 1 do  what  I can;  but  this  Heller 
has  never  required  my  services.  Yet  I 
had  hoped  he  would  sell  his  wretched  lit- 
tle house,  lying  between  this  villa  and 
that  of  my  son,  for  three  times  its  value. 
I had  reckoned,  too,  upon  your  interces- 
sion. He  is  a pianoforte  maker;  music 
is  your  profession  ; you  have  necessarily 
done  business  together:  why  might  not 
this  little  matter  be  arranged  between 
you  ?” 

44  Did  I not  believe  to  have  tried  every- 
thing,” said  the  Cantor,  evidently  much 
embarrassed,  4iI  might  endeavor  again; 
but  this  immovable  obstinacy — ” 

“No,  never  you  mind,”  replied  the 
matron,  somewhat  impatiently,  but  soon 
checking  herself,  and  turning  to  the 
younger  lady:  44  A very  Meunier  de  Sans 
Souci,  dear  Wittum,  is  not  he  ?” 

4 4 And  a second  Frederick  the  Great  to 
meet  him  in  grandeur  and  self-control,” 
was  the  rejoinder. 

“Oh,  you  flatterer!”  struck  in  the  High- 
ness. threatening  with  her  raised  forefin- 
ger, but  evidently  restored  to  good  humor 
by  the  compliment.  44  Take  care  your  de- 
ceit is  not  unmasked ! But  you,  dear  Can- 
tor— do  not  take  the  thing  to  heart;  you 
are  not  to  blame.” 

She  inclined  her  head  with  a distin- 
guished air,  and  her  silk  dress  rustled  past 
him  and  past  my  hiding-place. 


“The  duchess  feels  her  disappointment 
very  much,”  said  the  Fraulein,  following 
her;  and  the  Cantor,  shrugging  his  shoul- 
ders, proved  that  he  fully  entered  into  her 
feelings. 

As  soon  as  he  and  I were  left  alone,  I 
stepped  forward  with,  “Pray  can  you  in- 
form me  if  this  is  a public  garden  ?” 

44  A public  what  t"  he  stammered. 
“This  is  the  villa  of  her  Highness  the 
Duchess  Blanca,  sister  and  sister-in-law  to 
a queen  and  to  two  reigning  dukes.  Pub- 
lic, indeed !” 

“Do  excuse  me,”  I broke  out;  “I  am 
a total  stranger  here.  I found  the  door 
open,  and  the  hall  deserted;  thence  my 
mistake.” 

Our  colloquy  brought  us  to  the  back 
door  of  the  garden,  and  on  passing  it  I saw 
a miserable  little  hut  standing  between 
the  villa  and  a lovely  Swiss  cottage.  That 
must  be  the  Heller  house  they  just  talked 
about,  thought  I,  but  did  not  venture  to 
say  so,  lest  I should  betray  myself  as  a 
listener. 

The  half  hour  after  which  my  compan- 
ions and  I were  to  meet  had  elapsed,  so  I 
returned  to  the  Kurhaus,  and  found  that 
the  gentlemen  had  actually  taken  rooms 
in  a lovely  situation,  and  opposite  a most 
romantic-looking  ruin.  They  reported 
their  success  triumphantly.  I told  my 

adventure  with  due  importance.  M 

did  not,  however,  pay  much  attention  to 
the  wretched  dinner  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  us;  he  sighed  for  his  Erard,  or 
some  not  altogether  unworthy  substitute, 
which  seemed  unattainable,  all  his  inquir- 
ies after  pianos  having  been  met  with  the 
disheartening  words,  “You  are  too  late; 
every  instrument  is  out  on  hire.”  Even 
our  landlord  to  be,  himself  a piano-forte 
maker,  sorry  as  he  was  when  he  hedrd 

M ’s  name,  had  nothing  to  offer  him ; 

and  yet  we  had  already  been  a whole 

hour  at  L , had  taken  our  rooms  for  a 

week,  and  not  found  a piano!  Such  an 
enormity  was  never  heard  of ; it  turned 
the  lovely  neighborhood  into  a sandy  des- 
ert, whose  inhabitants  were  no  better  than 
an  uncivilized  tribe.  But  M , sudden- 
ly starting  up,  said  to  I , “Come, 

friend,  let  us  scour  the  place  once  more. 
My  wife  may  rest  meanwhile  from  her 
bad  dinner  and  her  ducal  adventure; 
later  on  we  shall  call  and  take  her  to  our 
new  rooms.” 

I , always  obliging,  assented,  and 

forth  they  sallied,  leaving  me  to  pass  my 
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time  as  best  1 could.  After  feasting  my  j Hardly  bad  I touched  the  bell  when  the 
eyes  upon  the  inevitable  two  prints  of  the  ! owner  of  the  wretched  little  place  stood 
reigmog  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess,  they  : before  me,  asking  in  anything  but  a po- 
wanderod  listlessly  along  the  walls,  eov-  , life  manner  what  1 might,  want  with  him. 
rred  with  advertisements  of  old  and  new  | A piano/'  was  the  answer.  4 ‘You 
hotels,  of  railways  and  their  t line  tables,  of  have  got  one  to  let;  please  let  me  see  it/' 

*’  Indeed,"  said  he: 

more  and 
My  instru 


Wm 


the  charities,  including  a lottery  patron- 
ized  by  the  Grand  Duchess,  a hospital  and 
a babies’  asylum  to  be  built  bv  its  produce ; 
and  then  my  poor  eyes  got  very  heavy. 
But  what  was  that  giving  me  such  a sud- 
den start  { Gould  it  bc%  or  was  I dream- 
ing ? No,  there  it  was.  plainly  (o  be;  read ; 
*•  A new  and  excellent  piano  to  be  let  on 
Jure,  to  bo  seen  at  Heller’s,  opjK>si<e  the 
‘long  building/”  There  it  was,  in  the 
fart  hest  comer  of  t lie  room,  a place  easily 
overlooked  And  Heller  i Why.  that  was 
my  Heller,  the  owner  of  the  hut  next  to 
the  duchess's  villa,  the  second  “ Mourner 
de  Sans  Souci  . ” Of  course  I rushed  off  at 
once  to  sec  this  gem  of  a piano. 


OBSTINACY 


Tills  argument  wlik'K  I Jrnd  tkouidu 
CfMK'Uisivr ft  proved  of  no  avail.  and  the 
Bt*  rk^tNft$v  ;CN}h,  Udt  *n  fur  fiyim  mv. ' 
met  m$  ear.  VNdiutuouid  1 do  lint 
at(  u vvifiiian's  vvilii;  uH  .»  \voi>Jtfux 
* r eiiUvklM  am*  Haltered 
kkwty lmWdttu£bter  (ft  Eve  ; then  puiiVd. 
jiiir  '■•  V; ' tus  tXmngh  1 luul 

ivfcn  w*  iriHl  to  avyv*  h&ii 

'Vu'iii  Ajy  HfH’akiit^  <. • r Thtir 


As  J grew  more  anxious  to  hoar  tin* 
girl’s  story.  1 herumr  nuw  i Hi  | »ort  im  * a i r 

in  tnv  ipiosfmnx.  1 nun  fe  hm*  sit  iluwn 
hovuliTuiir:  ami  while  1 ^troki tl  lute  rmy 
cheek.  sin*  grained  rmibdenotvkml  fold  me 
all  Her  furtu-r  vom  iif  all  people  in  ti u- 
world,  that  sau.tr  Holler.  juv  abomination 
Thi>  jit'rtty  girl  arni  Frit»  Y:»><?t . Uny  ^iti 
oUiHaedlmd  to  he.  had  airmed  u>  beeomr 
husband  ami  Wile.  h»ii  U*  lh:i-  >vtn>jd  not 


;•  uoaome.  tko  \>rv?iin-..ui.t  in  vuiu,  Wi 
Trojitm  *My  tear*  rising  ami  ii  ehokma  *om 
*unmj  m toy  ?Lo*ont.  I rushed  out,  io  the 
ho  « I mi  hi  in  j inert  ho  Witi  shirt  if  4 i of  tjelltw, 
who  ()id»d<ty  .shin  lii*  door  a ft  nr  iiiT. 

• \V inti  W4$  .I'mAh*-''iBovd  X*h  hdyk  to 

da*  Kiiiiu/it'.  upv-t  us  1 wa>*  i i?(ji  1 1 1 at 
would  mil;  do.  ) xmu>U 
\ rsi  f^»iji  n?y  .so if 
I# > - >HtuT  for 
T h at  p U )*J  iOjy  - } &f . roll  r<! 

v rij  <i  th  y iit  1 fufft  v ; ’ < 

ftetyfa.  !Oi-.rO>a^  i*»  rtsi 
<i  ‘idolr;  ji 

w,o3  l s<>a!tu!  *m  a ino^v  ; ;.  v ' 

fudi  v-  h vi  X heard 
loud  sobhiny.  without 
being  ably  to  di^*Oru  /• 

^bi-mv  it  ynme.  I ^y* 

^pinTaiid  .*pkftL  tinti  at  y‘^  % 

.fast  *1  wtWbft a{y  bylo  ml  '■  *•  wy 

;* fly friji* Of  l reeyX for  '■  \'M 

7*£f  of  - fTnii: 

'»•  1M.‘  •:.  i*:’..*  .M»d  SVhdr  ' •‘*8gp| 

^ruiod.  |i|'i'an,  Tin- 

‘•Ofo;-,  tVO.Ipn-;.*  t<>-  a . 

.„ord\  crYmy  to 

■dry , h t>>\  if . 

*>»C*  ;•  -v 

iU^:\['-:  voriilvHai  flu* 
nfuu*?itH«Fi  quit*"  TrnUi-  1 


to  |»an  With  it. 


Hel luh  itoidd  hoi  Jkirt  nvJtU  hi 
inyrtttt,  diiiyh  \j$B£  .tf'ii -3i‘- li.ik  dsm’gl i tyiy  t h at 
tr ^‘iMusr  t * | rr  of  fd  l . ^iitl  thf 

roi.vdo  had  more  tlmn  o-nr  miked  lorn 
ov  ar  to  ltd  >fy>;i,u  Knimryr  and  t^iva  tliyu*  om-* 


tmhauyw:  und  \i  wn\fld  yud  hv  Frh?  roar 
ryufi»:  .L^av  iW  AlfH  tfJrat.  or  any  uthrr  ^.*rl 
- Ctd^do) ty iythm  hvoughi  idt  a ikjw  llc»od 
*>f  -fV&ny  whi^h  f d.tind  by  her 

that  no  SOfdr  Hiiiif/ . ^‘oMid  lu^jv-n  ii  ^ha 
/•onsotitrd  ii*  rrust  fo«.  Sin*  lvmuah*d: 
bin  whr»i  I todic  up  Uev  IxLskct  Wa5h 


j*<A'r  < hint  v;  -Aid  t Hhlh/r;  * :T)o 

tell  utn  if  i yau  .'.•/•:•  • : ;•  A; 

Of  fresh  hvim  worn  h>*»*  .inswer. 

ainlfnr *oi)iP tbo-- >)n-ro*i{d  M-u.i‘<  rl  v sjKVilrd 
*’01$,  Uia  a.T)i."  .rlu*  sahUsf  * you-  . ail 
m>l  hrip  mt — nobody  ciiit  r ohly  faflirr 
rouJd.  am)  lie  fyetu'i r? 


n io)  1 1 1 iH'dba'j 

iie  visit  l*.t  .te’ay  M 

^tvei  n,y yb  u t v *i-ho 

rfiiidj 

• • -r.d  \ a Had 

ytuy  Mii  trhai  u*ktr 

nmouf , toid  eurndmiod 

him  a .Mr-Mi.mh*  d»-  S;m 

ix.'^e 

lVi  : \ U^W  Std 

i o:  vr udi  riVy  if < vid  r.tt 

proimsukdf  h»Y  vsY  itfhty 

1 ' h H t U io W l)  i tl  in  y : pw >1 :, 

iioml 

t » ; o 1 y 

* 

half  ddvei  Wltil 

stra\ 

""  **«V  va’^m.'sio:  ' m.i  * \u-  vVl  \tniv 

kntnex  scinkl 

levmh* 

^ :&  P;0m 

kniVawf  su;r 

r\<  did  r 

iviijof  fh«d  mnmkrd. , 

ItiBi/Jfrd  tlialrrs  to  .wjV 

kurpiny;. 

* Mmk  of  turn  in 

o hiin  »L 

i.  , ->od  t*>  dll  it.  | 

hut  thru  hr  laid  always  rr|M*n 

lad.  and 

• “What 

by  tin* 

mvilf-d  With  you.  ; 

tr/n/bf  always  reprui  . amh  ojiV^l 

ir  Y.vas  Mi 
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♦vi  » > i f . dm  followed  m&  mextoameafl  y 
L— y-l  ■vfhm*  --•  wlul  I r-  were  ex 

peettog  Tw  Tiny  hod  not beert  able  to 
^■h  .!  pmhd,  u»ul  wi’n*  ovcrfhiwiny  witti 
complaints  at  Mirh  deep  distress. 

When  they  W>ilitwl  f(-  lc?uvw  avho  \v a* 
t>te  g*H  1 liail  ;)nyfc>d  up. their  inquiries 
were  e*tt  tom-t  by  Dueh* 

-p*$  feftihpA  with  so  <dnmnm£;  & nifte,  Vi) 
qaestmU  their  aUemh'.mv  at  the  villa,  tltis 
v^rry’iif^HRn'iM-  that  there  \viui  rntflijiig;  fi  »r 
it  but  to  dhevywml  ,sturt.  < >h  lh^?r  reiufu 
1 iV(M r (•ouHiitMAiaHoiVK  of  in*f»  vt4*Hie-(l  end 
less.  To  these  ] listened  with*  but  one 
oar.  tor  a deep-laid  HehrHMy  eimeeHed  with 
The  havers  tioHtvjf  ibotr  vd^h/ee. 
oii  my  mind  Old  J;bnler  yd  wav*  >■ 


of  the  Two  perfnrmor.V  time  rmir 

•\;ethtU«  ptftpUfr  bf  Jfrtfffit) 
ioatwi  to  Kfrnizt'.r:.  nmi  wltm . &i£ 
down  to  ife  vianov^kiii^  for>  tUrne  \m 
iniprovlrse  upon,  and  .the.  duehp&s  hy^J’f 
hud  one  bunded  to  limi.  all  <\us  silvtof 
tentioio  in  expw’tafion  r»f  *m>at  thiii^  to 
tWHUb  Tin  I hardly  had  he  rounnoueed 
&)Mu  a most  pj^)larmoni«Mjs  rUMso  disturb- 
ed both  player’  and  audience.  A?*  nhl 
man.  vainly  ^traiupd  l»y  a yUiiM# 
hudTnmt.  into  t h e nxu  n ; ejimtotUot!.  ' But 
] roll  vmh  it  <s  my  punm.  ami  yei  l \ i&w 

oof  scut  it  —in »t  i -so  i;ir  a w a v ' M 

rose.  nod  Mai*  f?ottf e v< p \i > t lie  Hpisiker, 


AviioA  In'  Ir&m?  ones  of  ' 

„ # _ f . v- r,  , . k>Hpc/,v  partke^f  the  poom.  mid- 

on  somrtimijLT  like  a hard  Itri'Uvb  close  quickly  m -overm**  toe  produce  of  mind 

to  hU  beloved  hiiM  huh  when  before  the 

•puhiic;  :*u  do%vn  phayV 

b»^.  The  ok!  iiJii!i.7-iielh*rf  or  eourseyr 

'uWfiiwl iolirn  f ui,e  a iuTuioi^rHi^df4, 

\Uv yv  lioit iw  And  oeurtM’  ,io..i.he  .phvi,M>':-ft«4 
yvheji  a IvriiliJisun  passusrrv  of  > 


H wmfiL. 

nnv  rate  I.k'  must  have  dept  xoumMy.  he 
never  heal'd  ttui'v pihbio  1 ><  rod 

eh  fj >r  ft i y hn.totHid  bejny  earned  a>va\ . 

amt  counrerpLLi't,  ao  ehi^hy  euy.o  id 

* * i '■  *•'■■  «'■  . » e a'/,  • . I s.  ' '-  • 


& ... v>.  4 

I told  Kafr;  ll^Uei’V  patiletie^t*n‘Vr.  1 read- 

ij  tr  »vl4»UfM  A taamiise  v*f  M — 4-'  und  i— 
tti  play  iit  tiio  KixrlhiUs  it?  order  iu  rami 
t.tie  !iHjiS|>tuiH:ybIe  b u ihlrod  tjialei^ : 

Oiie  tb<y>*  unirdtiicvriitiit:  tilitai  ihc  fvuy 
£USt  t\>o!U  i:x\  \ '\n\  KuriniUs  to  OVI a’ilowui^.  ■ 
ami  thcykeyvnpie  of  tlit>  i 

•.enUm&jthSKiir^r' 

mixed  Vttjdietice 


n WliiVTi  btri^t  torth  frprfi  Uii;s 
ietioiy  tirsf  'at  life  ry^peetiVrsrdos 


' iHM 


yyhtspeit^h  jax  in  a dnf^u>;. 

\va£,  thou^li.  ii\y  iii^rdtiieut ; I fr 1 1-^ vy  It 
i was  passing  ahiu*r'thr  i*oud  , uykJ  yet  I 
have  not  sem  li  JPU  1 hu  avvyv  Bot: 
oh!  how  hcautifui  o yvas’*  voi^.  a. 

tcar^ ^cd//  inhv ^ his^ Vki  had 

he-Cp  eonvjuered  Hy  * 

f )f  ceu^yv^  hikde  ti*& -0 
mood  to  gin  his  ^*d«ieVd-  ivir  .'tlie  ihurriu^t* 
of  tin- .young  people,  and  thi*  time  iSn> 
wedding  totlowed  tlio  NdrothaK 


a 


: Mm 

m 

m. 

■ 


wmi 


u mrr,  oh’J ■•?*toav • '»'t>.A(ini‘nyi.  rr  was!” 


Go  gle 


lira!  • 


INJV'ERS 


vQpmmfnmvr , v . . % i> 


$g$#  .?Ay‘r  ;:li 

f 'J£h»  mmtw  kni  p sjhltoess  :m 

; m fty  £ fop*  ;th«  vans!  fe  f Hj*  >-.  -i 

feJKyt-kai&s 

wkfieas  ar4>&ath  $wir  savd-e^n  aac.^^ 
0- nkp\  ej  4vead  of  enact  fetej** that  ku!  . ,.ji 

: ^<BKv  cveie  knn<&  * haa.W "h&H- >ta  ?•■>*:  f ' •'  f; 
: *Johr pix>$ thus  ps£.f  l\f:mr. '•;  a^y&vif  view  v 
'•iawiis®e  wteiedMth  tie  aavfe»t*u^kn&tfj  «•  • 'f 
= $u«i$ -fsa-ftiw.  ihmks  the^afvewJs  doom  | 

Or  flic  Sun  .;■>  ^..•vv-  behave?  .1 

• Y&sgk  ATi4 ye  #*{$«?*  On  <ex&ty  Kami  .■  € 

, .)< (ute  stosjWciea  their  vtussicm  ml‘  ■'' , * 
r* . f tek*  Itff  t-  hVftmiv'i  asr  a.ne>  they  -Shs!!  siy  '•:*? 

Mai  hut  > thsy  dona'  psS.  4&W ' ~ ji 

E E-se  whv  rntd  ear; h and  tjtTjSbder  ?t '•*» 

jb  type  of ..life' ifi&jlh-the  ij vino  tomb  f /$■■ 

fewhy  the  ttotee  Horn  <i<?rh  de-rein eh‘s  free  • 51 
fe •..Wtweinq  its  uhwwt  flight  from  earthly  4 

l why  tats  ocyjce  i^j&r^ffve  Juttfe|fti  a ‘pd/diecY  i 
§Z  Of  -Teau'?* reded  Hie  and'  imrnerfelity  •■/  M 
' Oh- wi&’tt  whose- dvMftkjtt  eyes  refuse  to  seek  <tj 
[ iJgSefe-«euew  at. ‘he  qraye  we  si^n-isgiyart  • Life 
£Sh>M  £jr®ii>!pfc<4  .^verareen  • MYrmtlife  ‘!fjp 
I . a celdsl  iat  pur  tty . i Wk 

IJ^en  mfe  $mi$m  biesf^  i 4- 


> gir  i l fr ; : ■ w.  * 
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CHLENTLA.  like  thoughts  tlial  conn*  a ml  l*v».  llu*  snow-Hak^- 
fall;  ca^h  a i**m  The!  whii^nml  air  conc^H  #H  trar<? 

10  \^*a 

upon-  \\hprfMu  u 

wmlA  4«*;T''  f " . ^ 

HS ■ H>U, 

or  elkkKgv  ftp/  f&hn-  Un\\  icjimf  ii  _Vf  tjfiE? 

/ imii  Av  (rMush^ui 
intOMtvpas.  ly^iac 

that  1 W olher  <\?«%*  V(if*  vv/oitn^ 

? M i^tv i Itjrr ram?. 

imuHi^\.\u  v*k.V^ 

the  >'05^^  aboni*  of  Un>  nolay. slmtfV 

the  / HI  ' -^r  r rj).  ^ * ' 

111  lari  fj- 

*p?e4,  te$n 

^ lu  -S11;  iui>!  air 
briwytt*?  «li\  *$**>j^£  in  oiOWV  sjfcay 

. i^-o iV  nmi  ^'uv  ^ypi^Mtfir^ 

(ting  #V. 

wiirz  ol^f  yu*t  .(<.*;■#•:  >*£•  & Lftif  hf  £K*\ 

Tin?'  ,U<>r  :***)i-  sS^jc^ftko-  an  yiyyuv 

from  i $tt*& iW  'T«wu  Ebouiv'  Vuki^c.  -/ftr* 

'■|ainj:lft^'  P$F  JI^WhOjL  <&*p  ijpkorg  v-lT.imkri,  uotV  >vUih  *M 
.’toXlMU-k^f  -r  .*  ' •.  • • { I Mh  ^:'\’  "+n'*  b*M.vr  tit 
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At  ti»y  f<H*t  af  tUnt  lon<4*  iitil  the  '’  Town 
Brootc'  - ii*uret«-.H  ou  Us  winding*  way.  UjJUtl 
I^s:mU2  bom:Uh  i he  wrather-lxnittMi  bridge, 
h makes  a Haddcri turn.  uud  spread*  into 
a-  ikdafid  ,tlm  bulwarks  of  the 

&* w- u lift  tWu b lii  stiimiidr,  won*  we  as 


aruias  tin*.  we  would  hem  the  .intermit- 
tent. roitv  p fb*:  whismijr  *ft\v,.*he  ftlaiiic- 

in^  eo^s,  u?(d  Mw  uuaUu]  somulv  of  tlie 
faUb*^  bark  l)omi<l  slab*;  hut  now,  like  its 
bare  \v  Blow*  thai  were  wdhi  ip  wave  tjudr 
leafy  !x*ti£h>s  with  i'ariyxxhig  tbitrii  upon 


'<t*.  »?y*  • !jjp  tyl 


’ ; lb'  f *)A J vf i ijkf 
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curved  and  club-shaped  end.  known  to  the 
boy  as  a shinny  stick,”  hut  to  the  calm  rw 
ol lection  of  after-life  principally  us  an  in- 
strument of  torture,  intHsmudnafoly  prom  is - 
Ciibhf  in  its  playful  moment* 

How  clearly  and  distinctly  1 recall  t,ho>«- 
toughening*,  rollicking  spoi  l''  on  the  Md  mill 
pond  ! I see  the  two  opposing  forces,  on 
the  Held  of  ice,  the  wood  d ready 

for  the  fray.  The  start«*r  lifts  Ids  stick-  1 
hear  a whizzing  sweep.  Th  * - :l  • ; 

liquid,  t wittering  ditty  of  the  Fod-v.  < pafl 
skimming  over  the  ice,  that  quick  succession 
of  bird-like  notes,  first  distinct  and  ■ > • 

fainter  and  more  blended,  new  fainter 
still,  until  nt  last  it  melts  into  a wins 

nd  dies  away 


pered  quivering  whistle,  a 
'midst  the  scraping  sound  of  the  tdn.se- 
pursuing  skates.  With  •<  ah 
I see  the  ball  returned  singing  over  the 
polished  surface,  and  met  half  wa  v by 
the  advance-guard  of  tie  dig  side. 

Now  comes  the  tug  of  Wftr-  Strap  $ 

fun!  What  a spectacled  The  would- 
he  striker,  with  stick  uplifted,  jammed 
in  the  centre  of  a boisferou*  throng . 
the  hill -sides  echo  wit  h,  mm  • 
shouts,  awl  an  anxious  .circle;  with 
ready  st  icks,  forms  about  the  svraj  -A 

i n g*  gestiei i biting  mob . Mr*c ? i w htte 
the  ball  is  beat- 
ing round  beneath 
their  feet,  their 
slates  (d ash- 
ing stool  on  sted 
I hear  tlu*  shut- 
tling kicks,  the 
battling  strokes  of 
clubs,  the  husky 
muttering*  of  pas- 
sion half  sup- 
pressed ; I hear 
the  pant i i ig breath 
and  the  impetuous 

whisperings  between  the  teeth,  as  they  push 
and  wrestle  and  jam.  A lucky  hit  now 
sends  the  ball  a few  feet  from  the  fray.  A 
ready  hand  irn proves  the.  chance;  but  as 
lie  lifts  his  stick  a youngster's  nose  gets  in 
the  way  and  spoils  his  stroke;  he  slips,  and 
falls  upon  the  hull;  another  and  another 
pi  tinge  1 toad  long  over  him . The  ero  wd  sur- 
round the  prost  rate  pile  and  punch  among 
them  for  the  ball.  When  found,  the  same 
riotous  scene  ensues ; another  falls,  and  all 
are  trampled  under  foot  by  the  enthusiast- 
ic crowd.  Ye  god  si  will  any  one  come 
out  alive  ? I hear  the  old  familiar  sounds 
vibrating  on  the  air:  whack!  whack! 


KIRST  SNOW 


“ Ouch  !?  “ Get  out  of  the  way,  then  F 
’ Now  I've  got  it!”  “Shinny  on  j’er  own 
side  P and  now  a heavy  tlmd!  which 
means  a sudden  damper  on  some  one's 
wild  enthusiasm.  And  so  it  goes  until 
tl  u*  gam  ie  is  won . The  mob  disperses,  and 
the  riotous  spectacle  gives  place  to  uproar- 
ious jollity. 

There  are  other  more  tranquil  rejec- 
tions front  that  old  mill-pond.  Do  you 
hoi  remember  the  little  pair  of  dainty 
skates  whose  straps  you  clasped  on  dain- 
tier feet,  the  quiet  gliding  strolls  through 
the  secluded  nooks,  the  small  refractory 
buckle  which  you  so  often  stooped  to 
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tli^o  palo  flowin'.s  ihvii  only  jxn-itv  lit  *t  ' 

Hi*  blossoms,  m.vw  emblems.  thought -'in- 
spiring.  and  iVilt  k »J*  deep  si^niiicjitirv  :• 

Bijit  fi&lhV'V  IV|1 1 i*l;:  jpbltd  < In*  JiGliid  d !,IIU»'H  F# 

wowblrcey  with.  :spreadifrg  limits  ami  knotty  \ 

bKiii'frt^  of'  hffi iK’bJf  ts.  visas'  4 against  i tit* 

dyv.  i?s  I in  I*  pendulums  swinging  ;;V  tin-  Win- 

ter  moments  At.  its  very  rooisAhe  dm u spreads  7 V : 
into  a tufted  swamp,  thic}; -s<  t \viih  ;dtWs 

He***,  Uw»,  the  Sigue»Ou>  Miltskd^i  built  Jils  jVv  '? 

menV-d  done..  uml  a kn  ur  the  neighboring  shore  wo 
s<d  the  chained  and.  haded  steel  Imps,  Or  /undo  tin 
pohdmms  drub  did  I fro m liaionA  rude 

(ou,  ip  tjje  ddc  hijl  woods  1 *|4  fin  big  box 
rabbit-  tnvjv*:.  vvjih  keep  -^d^ed  jaekkmfe  trimmed  the 
&ivh<H?i*  hickory  {>o'i^s,  4<tU  on  iUi»  ground.  neiir  by. 
with  sharpened  hr&nchiug  stinks,  I built  the  little  pens  for  twitch* 
up  snares.  Can  I ever  forget  the- fascinating  excitement  which 
sped  me  on  from  snare  to  snare  in  those  daily  tramps  through  the 
snowy  woods,  the  exhilarating  buoyancy  of  that  delicious  sus 
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fKijm*.  vvrry  uorvr  ami  ovcry  muscle  mu  tin*  tjui 

iu,v  fur  W4>  ^ ;• 

0 

f‘^ wUi*  f Uk»!  ft-K* : stf 


and  :*!-->i  ti!*.'  ^iii;r  lioV’fc  j^uti  v-ni^h  fvkly  tu*Y£  ■ J\ 

vo  ....'.  '-•  1 

frt  y.uui  sid*  a^}-a,)!iiu:  V L£ 

AJi  -instil  iium-  iyta  Mmk  itiiil  /'M 

ai*e  pi^rni:.;  flrHy.fi  !<f.:'n'rt  fwifi  fjhr  ( 

1*u(i^'^.’;l*«’^;.  abort-  Put  ' 'leii'i  -h*)K-v  I ’•*  / A / 

■ffrlfrtj.f,:  • • t\y  \ v . 1 1 1 * h i n OjmuumM.  i.n,io-.vf  ^ 

*(«n  him  ettWr^t*  fitUTi  i f 

. mHrtft'  til i fd^ky  . busily  htW  laid  llAt  vipoiy  '*  / 

: 1shv<'  Jyuty*z  ,li»rd  Uovrw-vnn\!  / 

W i u'ml  “ r».f<‘b»Va  Mut  t vort  aiotvnvni  . 

• tft&ft) **  1 Km*  iiM  nmu 

• v> hi  ft  umM* 

LishVfc  l Nffr W ' Kt  fer  w tyt*  ■ 

'*'''*y  iihI  >vn  • w t.i  tty*  il  t*bdL  hmh4’ 

..  if  ini'  preset  Ul  y/?#.  iitfi^  >Ufc.- 

• ' wtifA  y/»iw}iir  yjn  wvj >^r  w.lc 
f frwft&'d  iu^»  a huh?  hiuy  U*iV  Iw 
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and  listen  in  vain:  when  we  look  into  the 
southern  skv  artri  see  the  winged  itoeks 
, departing  behind  the  faded  hills— it  is  at 
; such  a linin',  when  the  very  air  sevens 

5 weighed  with  melancholy,  that  the 
y \ MM"V  hinh  comm-  with  their  v »■?<•»•  cn- 
r'  twitting  voices.  All  winter  long 

ili£$e  sprightly  little  fellow#  ^warnu 
v thickets  and  sheltering  e\ ever reenw.  frolic k 
ine  in  tin  new-fallen  show,  like  sparrows  hi 
a summer  pooh 

Although  lovW$.  the  cold,  ami  .■chousing  the 
winter  season  l»»  he  with  us,  the  snow-birch  can 
not  huh!  their  myh  again  si  the  little  hardy  chick- 
adee, Indeed,  I soiuctimes  think  that  tins  little 
frosbprwi:  put!’  is  happier  anil  more  sprightly  m 
proportion  us  He*  cold  mcmiseft.  amt  that  even 
the  sight  of  a frozen  thcn!ic»no*tcr  would  ht\  per 

haps,  an  espec  ial  inspiration  for  his  sousr. 

No  one  evef  se«-s  tin*  full  charm  of  thv  for<-u 
who  time  )\i*  hvrU  upon  h he  Winter  Look  id 
tip  i '•mis:;*-  tiny?*  of  that  n 1 1 ♦ » j . m » l:  bindr  the  in 
hieule  i uteri cK'jivg'  truenry  of  the  mmuhv hnyheh- 
nig  t wig* : Gould  wiythiug l»e  more  graceful 

, or  more  chaste  r could  any  eov'cring  of  leove^ 
: enhance  its  beauty [i  And  so  lite  applc-th.** 

v by  t Ho  old  stone  veal  i -how  different  i ijti  Vari- 

ous aifglesd  how  indi  vidmil  in  its 
chutm-tcr ! flow  beautif lij  if# 
silh'.>0‘-th;‘  ngainM  tic  ^ | 

Pf  thus  eery  ft  p irotfc  t r* v will 
Afford,  a perfect  study,  of 

\ i uteri  te  : design.  Sec  Altai 

nu  •tiled  beech  trunk  yonder. 
Wha< ! never  noticed  h before? 

**  'i  Tli'at  was  ivecUU.se  its  Jiv»api.iig 

irjif  clad  branches  ♦ ••.►tie  ruled 
^ . . its  beauty : but  now 

? not  only  ifoe.s  d emergu* 

* tnuu  its  wonted  obscur* 

- it.Vjhut  fhe  whitermss  of 

Mr  * the  snowy  ground  bc- 

v|  yoml  gives  add* si 

* * value  to  every 

. subtle  tip?  Upon  ifs  dap 

pled  surface  Step  neat' 
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bold  relief  against  a background  of  dark 
hemlocks,  whose  outer  branches,  clothed 
m snow,  like  tufted  mittens,  hang  low 
upon  the  ground. 

Passing  from  tile  wood,  we  now  pick 
our  way  through  a neglected  by-path  shut 
in  on  either  side  with  birches,  whose  brown 
and  slender  branches  spring  from  a trunk 
so  white  as  to  be  almost  lost  in  the  back- 
ground tint  of  snow.  At  every  step  we 
iHslodge  the  irlisO'uujg  Wreaths  of  snovcy 
n*o)o  i I • o bluish  riMJptietirj  .•:idis 
The  little  withered  nests  on  the  tips  of  thy; 


er.  With  what  variety  of  exquisite  ten- 
der grays  has  nature  {minted  the  clean 
smooth  bark!  8ee  those  marbled  varie- 
gations, each  spot  with  a distinct  tint  of 
its  own,  and  each  tint  composed  of  a 
multitude  of  microscopic  points  of  color. 
Here  we  see  a fimbriated  blotch  of  dark 
olive  moss,  spreading  its  intertwining 

rootlets  in  all 
dilutions,  and 
further  up  n 
: I3j\'  y&j & spongy  ttifi  of 

ir  *'  fetv'v/  rich  bmwn  h 


SU.Nmi.Nt  AVI  ^O.VJMiW  f\ 
rm  srovijv. 


chen  tipped-  wit  h snow.  W{n>  con  (cl  puss 
by  tn> noticed  >*uch  a refined  and  exquisite 
bit  of  paimiiig  a*  tills  f And  yet  tVo>y 
abound  on  every  side.  See  the  shingly 
shagbark,  with  its  mottling*  of  pale  green 
lichen  and  orange  spots,  its  jagged  outline 
so  perfectly  relieved  against  the  snow,  and, 
beyond,  that  group  of  rock-maples,  with 
its  bold  contrasts  of  deep  green  moss,  and 
striped  tints  of  most  varied  shades,  from 
1 ig h test  d ra b t o deepest  brow n . And  t h e iv » 
is  the  yellow  birch  with  its  tight-wound 
hark,  fringed  with  ravellings  of  buff-cob 
ored  satin.  Here  we  come  upon  a clump 
of  chestnuts,  their  cool  trunks  set  off  in 


rot  stems  hurl  their  V 

Hrc«-y  burden  t* » ihv 

ground;  ami  each  in 

turn  the  phantom  shapes  are  turned  to 
homely  yarrows,  golden-rods,  or  thistles. 
Further  on  we  see  a wild-rose  branch  with 
scarlet  berries,  and  further  st — What's 
that 't  A fleet-footed  little  creature  darts 
out  almost  from  under  our  very  feet,  and 
bounds  away  into  the  dark  recess.  That 
little  cotton  tail  ! what  a tempting  target 
it  always  was  for  me!  Lucky  for  you, 
my  dear  little  fellow,  that  I am  not  a boy 
again,  or  I'd  set  a snare  for  you  in  about 
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VV*t**.  ^rr,v{(vf:  that  Oil-, 

K Tm^bec  !|f  ; iirn; 

U't  v ' . MiA-  vt-tb* ' i^  au  mUnior  m>  truly  piey 
.» nV^p.i.  ao  fidl  of buim  h*wnouy  / . ; V> 

Tpy-'toftt  piled  n^ariy  flip-; 

■<1  *ej . ?j d . rCx ‘ * notched , 

• l with  dust  ofiiniy^nh 
with  peMhsjVi*  ^.‘v'^v  feather  here  ;:ni»l  thm\ 
TU  t ♦ ith: , q.i? u ft * 5*  5 i jMi  with  tft  <>  4&m 

ift  llfvih  aii3;,i^irini^.  How: 

V«  vuH  v ; iui>v  h«vj?i^iy  fc.  I -i'tfpaif  Wkcl  1 OIK' J 

Ik  f»ai*r  ^iiaw homed  ■ day*, when  the 'w.hifo 
m hi  U>  fib  do wn  *Wp  hniaath, 
i‘,n|  'the  rirfT »-  hi?/. .luglnv^y^- atitl- 

y/<-  hrerd  tin  . >0 »>" With- ^'iip  ox 
w hi{>  »oui  c*  * -itfKyj  ittg«vJ’h4b;Miuitoi5C'' 

“ n did  barricade;  when  all 

HlV.  U Ui;.i'  i ivllU  AhM^;  AV&lj&  lOSt 

• • ■ - ■ < ■ ■ '*■  Mil  KV^hOicIhy;  atvdj^st 

••t>f  all  . w 1 1 i * 1 1 the  dft  t ie  distinct 
a*  ftooi . thf>' 

. / ift  i$a 

tJicU,  ive  Humbled  in  tte  old 

^4*  a4  * j 

! . bar-.  «•  sought  cut  pycvy 

• . <mvi  tK-r  in  our  ftfriiie  of 
'**&&?'  ■ io.d*-  frt  and 

• * , frt>ri<  kv»i  in  tiny 

^ liiOT  slvifj- 

. fdp£  nior-Uy  to 

l?AfKu  k»  the  tiny 
*».?uen.k  «»t  so&p 

• ■ ?>?*';• ' •.v'V,/'-"  oeitr  .feUHr'  it 

imy M*  c.r^jnti^ 
camhVftidy ■•; ^ Ut*  k&w 
hi?;  ^yyd  a\K  i w*  5'snr#  vuugrht 
\i : ps^I  the 


,;V  ' . Thi*  ,^nn  ••  ^ ^ 

> ' id  I ubkO  VU.  t»^H»  t'liw  fe  s>f?'‘: 

»w  nAV->!  ' ...  ' •'«;;.  • * ’ flu*  jcO^it  ?a>»ait  viiuitdc 

•rffW.i  Vvi  ih^cotow;  tlwi  mrfttr 

»tp  itt  rh^  rorrj^r  ‘ xtote' '.tjkv •' Wttfe,  and  tfift  ^ikiful 
ivh.it  j it  v • d !hi‘  Old  f}j?*ncho?^>  a>  v-  illi  pricked  *ti  p curs  iiiiii  v-i*^>r  pul.J 
of  »‘!u»n.  jp  ir5'ii.vd  yoru*  }.ii*ompt  aftciOion  U*  yotrr  chores;.  1 b'**  rows, 
ui^kA  tVA‘,  rci  fhiv i>(uUvS--hpi*v  their  f^rfnnh^  breatij!  ■ tlthfej: 

si<h-  tin*  t>or0^nb  scuids,  it,-  ^vbbnt  stoin^ jxb^n^hif  i\ir*}u£h  tie;* 
open  luth^  aiui  thr  oxini,  i^^hlbfir  Witii  japping  apt tmikl  ytHmJ  for  thn 

ton ipf inti;  f»‘ast,  ‘ so  fn.nu-  nnd  y«‘t  so  fur.*'  Tin*  party -cobinnt  h-»^  ;rmup .Ukoiks^Ivins 
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in  rich  contrast  against  the  sunny  boards 
of  the  weather-beaten  shed,  and  the  clucks 
and  geese,  with  rattling  croak  and  husky 
h iss  and  quick  vibra  ting  ta  ils  (that  strange 
contagion),  waddle  across  the  slushy  snow, 
arid  sail  out  upon  the  barn -yard  pond. 
Here  is  the  pile  of  husks  from  whose 
bleached  and  rustling  sheaths  you  picked 
the  little  ra  veilings  of  brown  for  your 
corn  silk  cigarettes.  Did  ever pure  Ha- 
vana'' taste  a& sweet ? 

Near  by  we  see  the  barracks  stored  with 
yellow  sheaves  of  wheal  Boon  we  shall 
hear  the  intermittent  music  of  the  beating 
flail  on  the  old  barn  floor,  now  clunking 
soft  on  the  broken  sheaf,  now  loud  and 
clear  on  the  sounding  boards.  Upon  the 
roof  above  we  see  the  cooing  doves,  with 
nodding  heads  and  necks  gleaming  with 


i ridescent  sheen . Turn  i ug.  in  another  cor- 
ner we  look  upon  a miscellaneous  group 
of  ploughs  and  rakes  and  all  the  farm 
utensils,  and  harness  hanging  on  the  wood- 
en pegs.  There,  too,  is  the  little  sleigh 
we  love  so  well.  Could  it  but  speak, 
how  sweet  a story  it  could  tell  of  lovely 
drives  through  romantic  glens  and  moon- 
lit woods,  of  tender  squeezes  of  the  little 
hand  beneath  the  covering  robe,  of  whis- 
pered vows,  and  of  the  encircling  arm — a 
shelter  from  the  cold  and  cruel  wind! 
But  no— I’ll  say  no  more : these  are  mem- 
ories too  sacred  for  the  common  ear.  And 
there's  the  carry -a  11  sleigh  just  by  its  side. 
How  well  you'll  remember  the  merry  loads 
it  curried,  its  three  wide  seats  and  space 
between  packed  full  of  jolly  company! 
How  the  hard-pressed  snow  squeaked  be- 
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femii* :\(M,i»viViuw.  fur  behind  Now  you 

speed  llircHijLfii  ik  m i$t  of  <1  n fl  toy  snow, 

*tod'ihe  Utfghbwitk 

fhfg:  Hify  flying  be  fork  ihh  w/unh 
Mvjw  amd  hvr  vAnmi*  Y*f  piercing 

s‘’C‘Wfi>*  ft*  ttift  Loiv'n  lierobx  k 
tapped  vvii.ii  Vni^riiiv'vcms  whip.  ion  IsdoWn 
tbs.  $y  hli  ;yhi4  hjid  robe.  no 

jaunty  little  liar  — n h.  &m i ou  a small  pink 
<3&r,  and  eye^dfmti  & pretty  oyek:  Ah 
rue!  Hoy*’  is  it  pteehblrtbat  a diriek  like 


the  far-famed  Indian,. pj^htesigs  fresh  ami 
n * i hit  from  tin*  old  hrirfc  oven, 
flow  dislin^IIy  1 recttU  The#?  loner  and 
happy  <'£cyt$$  that  radiant 

hearth,.  the  .gATnn&  ^he.'Mwies  read  titwri 

welcome  iiiaca/im*  ! LiMle  we  cared  for 

jwT£  howling  strikin'  WltbkKd*  I hear  the 
t ick  of  fheaneterji rhfck  ui  Ibuenrner  shad 
<»\v#*d  by  the  old  am-elmir  : the  glim- 

mer oft  the  whitewaslied  Wall,  the  festtam 

hm*£  above 

the  lire  to  dry-:  1 hmr  the  patient,  expetd 
jiiit^Wifee  nf  ItamoKaMm  the  npitirnof}  Jngi 
titffl-iitfw  lh»  cradclitijr  UiiMt  of  ibn  mnijlv 


neuliithe  iflidiui:  runners.  .as  with  pnif»* 

5fw»y; 

now  farther  jtfili/  the.  a 

iiverj 

fi  ng  span  arid  ,i  »«yl  ijui 

* helUyop  sped  dhwtf 

. filin’  <• 

eahftfrlV  heard  'ii&ibc ■.'  :fhi« 

let  y?*L  till 

through  the  village 

slireV.  with  waving 

' tosl  hi 

kjyhC  dhfct  ^dind  ^Thit  Vi 

Ut  tia  metus 

IjahdkeTtiluefsarid  i h 

cerfft.  trreetimf*  right 

dear.  -Ft^r  all  fftrrhk&h  li 

ft- w-t- .sliair 

-and  left!  How  wit 

tv  y'  dnekhi^11  bonds 

Itt  ’iir  !; 

tost*  haphy  .iiii^iinfir  hell 

s.  ■ ,:.  '■ 

and  nm  tiled 

let  p&st  ihe  schWibift 

*,yhri'  rhn  Ihe  gautit  - 
him1  itiph : saw  t Irtfft 

Ami 
mtz  ff 

I whhriy ;‘vVf-iih ^yhddy  hti'ty 
eh:  weihri  rush  br  and 

and  stantfe 
crowd  ihe 

grumbling'  fur  ?*■&' : Iii,t«li.”  a»tl  ’ty  C^i  tAti; 

>*kl  lit 

ojdaee.  luhv  wehJdnvi>  y 

rib  glowiiig; 

thliith^  heekotuo^ 

ft ftp*#  y« adr. • bfii-si',* 

^Vitrmt 

It.  boW  keetr  fVa'  wri^h  f< 

iX\  the 

with  the  Whip.  ;-  Aw 

ajiS  yoti  »;a  flimueii 

spmid  upm*  (he  idiow  t 

yhife  nihle 

the  deep  mviiftk  will 

» JOi{/  jtfiff  jifift  an 

etdlih: 

the  sinokihg  disfy  of  3 

with 

the  frosty  ;ur,  With  y 

fiiwi  high  w&evry : 

• eVi^p  a 

oeoiu  patamriviof  InMnn 

i.spork;the 

laughs,  ‘ihid  Ipmi  hill 

•mk  from  U^y^hoyiy 

Ip  d brown  bread,  k/vSW^ivaud 

VhiSrfhfuW; 
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not  yet  been  smothered  by  the  driving, 
covering  snow,  we  might  still  hear  the 
faint  and  stifled  sobs: 


111  my  kernel;  i hear  the  apples  sizzling  on 
the  health,  the  puffy  snap  of  pop-corn 
jumping  in  its  fiery  cage,  the  kettle  sing- 


mit  siiAi/owKi)  j' age. 


mg  on  the  pendent  hook — a thousand 
things ; and  what  a precious  living  picture 
of  sweet  home  life  they  all  bring  back 
to  me! 

But  look!  there  is  another  hidden  pie- 
ture  in  the  book  of  life — a shadowed  page, 
which  we  had  wedhnigh  forgotten.  See 
that  crouching  figure  in  the  dark  desert- 
ed  street — that  spurned  and  wretched  out- 
cast, without  a home,  without  a friend ! 
Perhaps  if  that  broken  heart  has  not  al- 
ready ceased  to  yearn,  if  the  last  spark  lias 


Once  1 was  loved  for  uiy  innocent  grace,, 
Flattered  and  sought  for  the  charm  of  my  face. 
Father,  mother,  sisters,  all, 

Hod,  and  myself,  I have  lost  in  my  fall. 

The  veriest  wretch  that  goes  shivering  by 
Will  take  a wide  sweep  lest  I wander  too  nigh. 
For  of  all  that  is  on  or  about  me,  l know. 
There  is  nothing  that's  pure  but  the  beautiful  snow. 
How  strange  it  should  he  that  this  beautiful  snow 
Should  fall  oil  a sinner  with  nowhere  to  go! 
How  strange  it  would*  be,  when  the  night  comes 
again. 

If  the  snow  and  the  ice  struck  my  desperate  brain. 
Fainting,  freezing,  dying  alone!” 
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\ WINTER 


Wluit-.  a'  Ujrribjie.  iiijukl  l Hark  how  the*  : At  id  th.i?  cteui-simv^.n- 

wind  moans,  lifo  a k:rig  w*bl  Iwm  saline  anil  yliini* eMld'Uliy  Woum,  rur 
despairing  soul  4ml  out  iii  TbeawtuJ  storm ! li^vni  ;Kwam>t  ijm  wh i tvnvss  of  thy  .‘dock 
Themr  is  filled  with  dense  ekmd>  of  fly-  ahoid  it  it- ^ tU^tt . Never  betore  were 
inir  snow  and  sleet  ehastsi  alomr  )*.v  the  winter  and  summer  s»/  slmnc-dy  nm( 
gale.  'The  lives  bend  and  writhe,  and  K-iodd’niJy  blended  in  u human 
scratch  their  houghs  ripen  the  ruci\  tin*  l >u t we  4m  II  >:ov  tlmt  hue  rm  mere 
driving  Hakes  heat  with  an  angry , hissing  Physician.  friend,  eompumoih  all  were 
sound  upon  t |k*  svimtow-pam~  We.,  hear  !,od  away  with  '.him.  nod  >u\l.:;inde^d';w?a% 
a crash  of  breaking  glass,  the  shaking  of  / the  day  that  bm*e  liinV  frnm  tr.%\  h / 
the.  fddharn  door&,  and  now  a rrightenyd  . And  Ht/ It  ha*  its  yby* 
neigh,  half  smothered  hr  fckc  slnHti.  ami  its  ^.iHovrs.  its  M omg  contra.- is  of 

light  v^nd  sU^doK  •Hie  totith*  winds  will 
aahisp  We shudder  at  tin*  thought  and  "freeze  and  ride,  the  earth.,  but  the  sun 


thf  goon  r/ivmeuN 


yet  t\um*  i>  our  whose  Indy  se ho-  *d  dntv.j Avijl  shine  again,  and  the  very  gbx>m 
wilt  *ee  no  harder  in  fib*  %r^  ;.  fcriiiisform  to  gli tiering  splendor.  Soon 

U.uWHSi,  Keen  now  hv  is  drying  his  ve  greet  the  lengthening  dny>  The 

faithful  hortfe  onw&ril  tlirhh^h  tlth-  farmer  heed*  the  warning  sign.  The 

road,  cold  and  bejiumhed.  hm  rhmkir.g  \s\»Hte  tv^oiupl  with  .the  stroke  of  tie-  ax»\ 
ooly  of  the  soth^Uig  he  hopya  >o  nde  vr  ;U,d  the  prosO'ulv  trunks  ii)v  m!l<4  upon 
H<Oy  ♦veil  i tvnmmher  the  Welcome  the  d<dvv  .kmI  ha.ulrtl  avrgy  “M  mill  a 

st?:4'm|iiug  ut  the  frouv  MOnr..th.e  chinking  the  fu?hi*  urv  sireva  with  enmpoM-,  ;!;n! 

ftittly  *>f  the  nmm*  nod  fcfec  $6wn  with  rtoyer  .tin  the 

nearer  up  the  Mairs,  fhv  injl  and  *Utely  snOw.  the  tomx*  lixed,  flic  hptdy*!  started 
Hgu.rt*  irdenuc  the  room*  vhtd  .in  great-  ou  the  auny  *do|>e  ; the  cackling  liens 
mat  rf^cKing  tie^rly  ?o  tlif  dr*Vfy  hnf$  Ml  thgprtijihi^k  ^nd  stWil  uUru^hitp 
genial  smile  hriugirig  lx;ith  hor^.itTUi  eom  y SJHig  lirtle  places  ^mong  ttie  iijsyneoA  s 
tort  w ith  its  rm  pre^nc^*  wthut  j aimi  thf/  nuiuger^  and  lay  the  foiditiattod 

^ noble  face!  the  shapely  yorp-hviuh  Rn*  • uf  Mwir  future  hroinl:  lln*  rlin»b?ng  I'itter 
f>miwy  fuffe  of  i>li>s^-cut  ivcnrlel  ^ds.  aulfl  t)re  litv 

ie,  pefMmtmg  'm&  so  drrff  i*nd  dark  ‘ tR  pussier  m fin*  willows  gKov  day/'fjgr' 
iin>kincr  out  fisHii  iKUicnth  the  heiiey  yy<  day 
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i A Hill  SO  IN  TIIK  FAK  WEST — FVKNIMi 


River,  a stream  flowing  northward  to  Lake 
Winnipeg,  and  thence  to  Hudson  Bay. 

In  August,  1869.  the  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle rode  over  this  former  hunting  ground 
of  the  Sioux,  where  through  by -gone  ages 
they  chased  the  buffalo  and  fought  the 
Chippewas.  The  valley  of  the  Red  River 
was  a vast  expanse.  No  hill,  no  gentle 
undulation,  nothing  but  the  fringes  of 
trees  along  the  streams,  bounded  the  sight. 
It  was  a reach  of  prairie  unbroken  by  the 
plough.  Our  own  voices,  or  the  snug  of 
meadow  lark,  plover,  and  curlew,  and  oth- 
er fowl,  alone  broke  the  solemn  and  op- 
pressive stillness*  of  the  solitude.  At 
Georgetown  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
had  reared  a house,  and  two  or  three  set- 
tlers had  set  up  their  cabins  upon  the 
banks  of  the  river.  We  encountered  a 
man  whose  birth-place  was  in  Virginia, 
who  had  been  a frontiersman  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin — a vide  Me  of 
civilization. 

rv  Have  you  any  neighbors  iV  we  asked. 

%Oh  yes;  three  families  have  just  s«*t 
tied  about  twelve  miles  from  here.  They 
are  getting  pretty  thick,  and  1 shall  have 

to  mov^  on.  I rev  lorn." 

They  have  been  getting  thicker  since. 


DAKOTA  WHEAT  FIELDS. 

OF  the  four  hundred  million  bushels  of 
wheat  produced  in  the  United  States, 
by  far  the  largest  portion  is  sown  in  the 
fall,  and  is  culled  winter  grain.  The  va- 
rieties are  conditioned  by  soil  and  cli- 
mate, the  latitude  of  Milwaukee  marking 
in  general  the  northern  boundary  of  win- 
ter wheat. 

The  area  suited  for  the  production  of 
wheat  sown  in  the  spring  hitherto  has 
been  of  limited  extent,  but  there  is  an  un- 
developed section  of  the  country  so  wide 
and  far-reaching  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  great  summer  w heat  field  of  the 
future.  Its  capabilities  art1  so  vast,  ami 
the  insurance  of  production  so  certain, 
that  the  millions  of  the  Old  World  may 
ever  think  of  it  as  a land  that  will  supply 
them  with  bread. 

A traveller  making  the  tour  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  its  connecting  chain  of 
lakes.  landing  at  Duluth,  and  journeying 
west  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
two  hundred  miles,  beyond  the  forest  re- 
gion of  the  Upper  Mississippi,  will  find 
himself  oil  the  eastern  edge  of  this  bread 
hind  of  the  future— the  valley  of  the  Red 
Vou  LX— No.  m— a-l 
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and  the  locomotive  is  speeding  its  way 
across  the  valley,  on  to  the  Missouri,  and 
beyond  to  the  Yellowstone  ; it  is  living 
down  tlie  valley  to  Winnipeg,  and  soon  it 
will  thunder  along  the  Saskatchewan,  far 
away  in  the  distant  Northland.  Farm- 
houses dot  the  landscape  ; towns  have 
sprung  up;  the  traveller  behold*  piles  of 
lumber,  long  lines  of  farm  wagons, 


ciated  to  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  to 
save  themselves  from  utter  loss,  they  ex- 
changed them  for  the  company's  lands. 
The  March  winds  Were  bleak,  and  the  last 
year's  grass  lay  in  a tangled  mat  upon 
the  frozen  sward,  as  the  lone  horseman 
rode  over  the  treeless  expanse. 

"These  lands  intrinsically  art*  worth 
twenty-live  dollars  per  acre,  or  I don’t 


PLOUGHING. 


ploughs,  seeders,  harrows,  reapers,  thresh- 
ers, and  farm  engines  at  every  railroad 
station.  Marvellous  the  change  : in  1 Bt>9 
a furrowless  plain ; 1879,  a harvest  of  eight 
million  bushels  of  grain — ere  long  to  be 
eighty  million  ! 

The  development  of  wheat  culture  in 
Northern  Dakota  is  without  a parallel. 
In  March,  1875,  Oliver  Dairy mple.  who 
had  been  a successful  farmer  near  St. 
Paul,  hut  whose  earnings  had  been  lost 
by  unfortunate  in  vestments,  rode  over  the 
lands  west  of  the  Red  River,  many  thou- 
sand acres  of  which  had  been  taken  bv 
Messrs.  George  W.  Cass,  of  Pittsburgh,  B. 
P.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  and  the  Messrs. 
Grandin  Brothers,  of  Tidioute,  Pennsyl- 
vania, holders  of  the  bonds  of  the  North- 
ern Pacific  Railroad.  The  bonds  had 
been  taken  at  par,  but  they  hud  dep re- 


know any  thing  about  farming, V was  Mr. 
DalrympICs  remark  to  himself. 

His  examination  resulted  in  a contract 
with  the  owners  of  the  lands  for  their  de- 
velopment, and  two  sections,  or  twelve 
hundred  and  eighty  acres,  were  ploughed 
the  following  summer,  from  which  the 
first  harvest  was  gathered  in  1870,  aggre- 
imtiug  about  .TJ.tHlu  bushels. 

Pu hlic  opinion  began  to  change.  Other 
men  before  this  had  ojiened  farms  along 
the  Red  River,  but  none  had  pushed  out 
so  far  upon  the  open  prairie.  Settlers 
came — soldiers  with  their  land-warrants, 
men  from  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Ohio, 
taking  homesteads  on  the  government 
hinds.  Men  of  capital  purchased  the  de- 
preciated bonds  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  exchanged  them  for  lands 
which  cost  them  from  fifty  cents  to  one 
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dollar  per  acre.  In  1877  thousands  of 
ploughs  were  turning  the  sod.  Such  the 
beginning. 

Invention,  system,  capital,  brains,  are 
factors  for  success  in  most  things  in  these 
days.  The  United  States  is  supplying  not 
only  England,  hut  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands,  and  France,  with  bread  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  because  the  American  inventor, 
comprehending  the  needs  of  the  farmer, 
haa  supplied  him  with  machinery  to  do 
the  work  of  human  hands. 

The  plough  which  the  writer  held  in 
his  early  years  for  breaking  the  sod  was 
made  by  the  village  carpenter  and  black- 
smith. Ibs  beam  was  hewn  from  a stal- 
wart oak.  twelve  feet  in  length  ; its 
mould  was  the  natural  winding  of  a giant 
o*<l  oak,  with  a little  additional  curvature 
from  the  adze  of  the  carpenter,  with  cast 
off  burses  hoe*  and  bits  of  an  old  saw  nail- 
ed to  the  wood;  its  share  was  iron  tipped 
with  steel : an  implement  drawn  by  twelve 
oxen,  with  two  drivers,  a third  man  rid 
iug  the  beam  to  keep  it  in  the  ground, 
and  a fourth  following  the  furrow  with 
a rn&ttoek  to  dig  up  the  ‘’baulks"  and 
turn  the  turf  w hich  the  plough  failed  to 
turn.  With  such  an  implement,  man- 
aged by  five  men  and  twelve  oxen,  an 


acre  and  a half  could  be  “ broken"  in  a 
day,  provided  the  ground  was  not  too 
thickly  planted  with  bowlders.  Stories 
were  current  that  in  some  localities  amid 
the  granite  hills  they  were  so  abundant 
that  the  fanners  punched  holes  in  the  sod 
with  their  iron  hoes,  dropped  in  a few 
kernels  of  corn,  and  turned  their  swine 
loose  in  the  lot,  whose  insinuating  snouts 
did  all  the  ploughing  possible. 

In  Dakota  the  farmer  may  mount  his 
sulky -plough,  ride  till  noon,  if  his  acres 
extend  so  far.  and  reach  home  at  night 
with  a returning  furrow.  He  need  not 
bold  the  plough.  His  ten-year-old  sou 
or  daughter  might  drive  the  team  afield 
just  as  well.  He  d(>es  his  ’*  breaking"  in 
June,,  winch  insures  the  required  rotting 
of  the  turf.  In  the  fall  the  decayed  fur- 
row is  reversed,  which  is  termed  “ back- 
setting, n and  then  the  harrow  is  applied 
to  tear  the  turf  to  tatters.  The  more  thor- 
oughly this  is  done,  the  greater  the  yield 
in  harvest.  The  cost  of  breaking,  back- 
setting. and  harrowing  is  about  four  dol- 
lars per  acre.  This  prepares  the  ground 
for  the  seeding  of  the  first  crop.  This 
preparatory  work  is  all  done  in  the  Sum- 
mer and  fall,  and  the  ground  left  till 
spring. 
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thresher  doing  its  600  or  700  bushels  per 
day,  driven  by  a steam-engine  of  sixteen 
horse -power.  Remorseless  that  sharp- 
toothed  devourer,  swallowing  its  food  as 
fast  as  two  men  can  cut  the  wire  bands, 
requiring  six  teams  to  supply  its  demands ! 
And  what  a cataract  of  grain  pours  from 
its  spout,  faster  than  two  men  can  bag  it ! 

The  latest  triumph  of  invention  in  this 
direction  is  a straw-burning  engine,  util- 
izing the  stalks  of  the  grain  for  fuel. 

The  cost  of  raising  wheat  per  bushel  is 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  cents;  the  aver- 
age yield,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
bushels  per  acre.  The  nearness  of  these 
lands  to  Lake  Superior,  and  the  rates  es- 
tablished by  the  railroad — fifteen  cents  per 
bushel  from  any  point  between  Bismarck 
and  Duluth — give  the  Dakota  farmers  a 
wide  margin  of  profit. 

Since  the  first  furrow  was  turned  in  the 
Red  River  Valley,  in  1870,  there  has  been 
no  failure  of  crops  from  drought,  excess- 
ive rains,  blight,  mildew,  rust,  or  other  in- 
fluence of  climatology.  The  chinch-bug 
has  not  made  its  appearance;  the  grass- 
hoppers alone  have  troubled  the  fanners, 
but  they  have  disappeared,  and  the  fields 
are  smiling  with  bounty.  With  good 
tilth,  the  farmer  may  count  upon  a net  re- 
turn of  from  eight  to  ten  dollars  per  acre 
per  annum.  The  employment  of  capital 
has  accomplished  a beneficent  end,  by 
demonstrating  that  the  region,  instead  of 
being  incapable  of  settlement,  is  one  of 
the  fairest  sections  of  the  continent.  Nor 
is  it  a wonder  that  the  land-offices  are  be- 
sieged by  emigrants  making  entries,  or 
that  the  surveyors  find  the  lands  4 4 squat- 
ted” upon  before  they  can  survey  them ; 
that  hotels  are  crowded;  that  on  every 
hand  there  is  activity.  During  the  months 
of  May,  June,  and  July,  1879,  the  sales  of 
government  land  were  nearly  700,000 
acres,  and  the  entries  for  the  year  will 
probably  aggregate  1,500,000,  taken  in 
homestead,  pre-emption,  and  tree  claims. 
There  are  other  millions  of  acres,  as  fair 
and  fertile,  yet  to  be  occupied. 

Over  this  domain,  extending  as  far  to 
the  north  as  Athabasca  Lake,  large  enough 
for  ten  or  twelve  States  of  the  size  of  New’ 
York,  nature  has  given  a climate  suited 
to  the  successful  cultivation  of  summer 
wheat.  Not  that  every  acre  of  it  has  the 
requisite  soil,  for  there  are  vast  reaches 
which  in  coming  years  will  furnish  pas- 
turage to  flocks  and  herds,  as  they  now’ 


do  to  the  buffalo.  It  is  a region  from 
wrhich  the  buffalo  never  departs.  It  is 
his  summer  and  winter  haunt.  Where 
buffaloes  can  find  pasturage,  men  can  live 
and  carry  on  successful  husbandry. 

Wonderful  the  mechanism  of  this  world 
of  ours,  spinning  in  its  orbit,  whirling  on 
its  axis,  keeping  exact  time  in  all  its  mo- 
tions, in  the  flow  of  its  tides  and  ocean 
current,  the  sweep  of  its  winds!  When 
the  Creator  set  the  planet  whirling  from 
wrest  to  east,  there  followred  a secondary 
event — the  flowing  of  the  w’aters  of  the 
oceans  at  the  equator  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  equatorial  current  of  the  At- 
lantic breaks  upon  the  .projecting  head- 
lands of  Brazil,  one  portion  whirling 
southward,  another  northward.  The 
northern  current  becomes  the  Gulf  Stream 
of  the  Atlantic,  softening  the  rigors  of  cli- 
mate in  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Eu- 
rope, and  making  those  lands  what  they 
are.  The  Pacific  w estward  current  divides 
upon  the  island  of  Borneo,  and  its  north- 
ern stream  sweeps  past  Japan — a river  in 
the  sea,  one  thousand  miles  wide,  flowing 
three  miles  per  hour,  with  a temperature 
of  76°,  ameliorating  the  climate  of  Alaska 
and  all  the  far  Northwest.  The  Rocky 
Mountains  intercept  the  clouds  bom  of 
that  mighty  stream,  which  pour  out  their 
moisture  in  copious  rains,  clothing  British 
Columbia  and  Washington  with  forests. 
But  over  and  beyond  this  range  of  mount- 
ains to  the  plains  of  the  Saskatchewan 
flow  the  warm  currents  of  air  from  the 
far- distant  tropics,  bringing  the  wild 
fowl,  the  blackbird,  and  the  plover  to  the 
banks  of  the  Peace  River  in  the  month  of 
March. 

A few  years  hence  the  locomotive  will 
speed  its  wray  from  Lake  Superior  to  Pu- 
get Sound,  within  our  own  borders,  and 
from  Thunder  Bay,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  lake,  w estward  four  hundred  miles  to 
Winnipeg,  and  from  thence  northwest  to 
the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
latter  road  is  being  constructed  by  the 
Dominion  government.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  capabilities  of  this  region  when 
these  are  accomplished  events  ( When  we 
reflect  that  the  Red  River  Valley  alone, 
if  under  complete  cultivation,  has  a capa- 
city for  the  production  of  400,000,000 
bushels  of  grain,  what  may  wre  not  predi- 
cate of  the  capabilities  of  this  summer 
wheat  field,  equal  in  area  to  the  States  of 
the  Union  east  of  the  Mississippi  ? 
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0*i:U  miles  of  snow  and  hitter  cold, 
Enough  to  freeze  all  hearts  but  mine. 
Through  months  of  absence  warmer  grows 
The  love  of  your  poor  Valentine. 


My  days  are  full  of  ’memories. 

And  all  the  music  of  them  thiue; 
But  snows  arc  cold,  and  absence  drear. 
And  lonely  is  your  Valentine. 


My  friendship  has  no  rights  at  all. 

Must  yield  to  all  blood  ties  of  thine 
But  surer  than  all  ties  of  blood 

Are  those  that  bind  vcnir  Valentine. 
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VALENTINE 


O flower-like  staffs  that  bloom  at  even, 

O star- faced  flowers  that  blow  at  dawn. 
Ye  garnish  for  me  no  peaceful  heaven, 

No  earthly  Eden  where  joy  is  born; 
Only  my  Valentine  brings  the  morn. 

Bring  me  Ins  greeting  in  words  of  passion 
Words  of  my  teaching,  and  only  mine, 
Modelled  in  rhymes  of  amorous  fashion, 
Flowing  ill  harmonies  line  hv  line*. 

Or,  better,  bring  my  Valentine. 
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AN  IRISH  WAKE. 

IT  was  a stormy  day  in  an  Irish  fishing 
village — hereafter  to  be  described — and 
the  sea  was  so  wild  that  no  fishing-boat 
could  venture  upon  it,  while  the  wind  and 
rain  burst  against  my  windows  in  sudden 
gusts  as  if  the  storm  were  striking  hateful 
blows  at  the  feeble  dwelling.  As  I stood 
at  my  window  I noticed  a strange  commo- 
tion in  the  street  below.  Heedless  of  the 
tempest,  the  villagers  gathered  in  little 
groups  near  a squalid  cabin,  and  seemed 
filled  with  some  topic  of  extraordinary  in- 
terest. Curiosity,  which  is,  after  all,  a 
woman’s  courage,  made  me  dare  the  wind 
and  rain  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  unusual 
scene.  At  the  doorway  of  the  cabin  two 
crones  were  moaning.  I entered,  and 
found  stretched  upon  the  floor  the  corpse 
of  an  old  woman,  by  whose  side  a little 
child  knelt,  clasping  the  shrivelled  hand, 
and  crying,  “ Mahmore  I mahmore  !”*  A 
man  sat  stolidly  smoking  his  pipe  by  the 
fire,  and  his  wife  was  busied  in  preparing 
the  potatoes  for  breakfast.  She  told  me 
her  mother  had  died  the  previous  night, 
and  that  there  was  “ sorra  a penny  in  the 
house  to  bury  her;”  the  nearest  carpenter 
was  ten  miles  off,  and  he  would  not  make 
the  coffin  without  the  money  “ in  hand.” 
On  demanding  the  price  of  that  melan- 
choly receptacle,  I was  referred  to  the  hus- 
band, who,  between  the  whiffs  of  smoke — 
the  little  child,  refusing  to  be  comforted, 
still  tugging  at  her  grandmother,  and  cry- 
ing, “Mahmore!” — counted  so  many  feet 
of  timber  at  twopence  a foot,  so  much  for 
nails,  and  so  much  for  “the  making,” 
forming  a sum  total  so  small  that  even 
my  meagre  purse  blushed  at  the  feeble 
demand  upon  my  generosity.  The  neigh- 
boring priest  had  attended  her  the  night 
before,  during  her  final  moments,  but  he 
would  not  appear  again  on  this  sad  scene, 
as,  on  giving  absolution  to  the  moribund, 
he  asks  whether  the  relatives  intend  to 
give  a “remembrance  mass”:  if  so,  he 
meets  them  at  the  grave  yard ; otherwise 
no  more  is  seen  of  him.  From  that 
sentiment  of  sacrifice,  however,  which 
our  humanity  finds  a pleasure  in  making 
at  the  grave  of  those  we  love,  every  ef- 
fort is  generally  made  to  secure  the  of- 
fices of  the  priest  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  melancholy  event,  so  that  a priest 
declared  of  his  parishioners  that  he  much 


* Grandmother. 


preferred  a death  to  a marriage  among 
them. 

A donkey-cart  was  dispatched  for  the 
coffin,  the  corpse  was  decently  disposed, 
and  I left  the  cabin,  wherein  the  only 
mourner  was  the  stricken  child,  confused 
and  grieved  with  these  people,  who  seem 
sometimes  so  sympathetic,  and  again  so 
heartless.  I am  pained  to  say  I do  not 
think  the  Irish  peasantry  respect  the  aged. 
They  do  not  heed  their  counsel ; they  seem 
to  look  upon  them  as  supernumeraries  in 
the  family;  and  having  allowed  decrepit 
and  often  useless  years  to  wear  out  the 
memory  of  past  benefits,  when  death 
comes  they  say,  with  a sigh,  “It  was 
time  for  them.”  In  another  village  many 
miles  from  this,  and  many  months  after- 
ward, I knew  of  an  old  man  who  took  to 
his  bed  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  dying 
in  it.  He  was  so  old  and  so  feeble  that 
his  promise  carried  with  it  many  guar- 
antees, and  I heard  a black-haired  girl 
declare  to  a companion  that  they  would 
have  a “ fine  night  out  of  him.”  From  a 
neighboring  county  a famous  crier  was 
immediately  summoned,  lest  she  should 
arrive  too  late,  and  on  her  arrival  she 
found  the  old  man  feeding  his  pigs,  and 
filling  up  his  idle  moments  by  fortifying 
the  stone  wall  that  inclosed  his  little 
domain. 

“Didn’t  I find  him  like  that,”  said  the 
woman,  pointing  her  finger  at  the  poor 
man  with  scornful  emphasis,  “ after  com- 
ing from  County  Clare  to  cry  at  his  wake? 
And  he  never  so  much  as  offered  me  a 
glass  of  spirits  when  I went  to  see  him.” 

4 4 Bide  a bit,  ” said  her  gossip ; “ it  is  not 
worth  your  while  to  go  back ; you’ll  have 
a chance  at  him  before  the  week  is  out ;” 
and  with  a venomous  glance  at  the  old 
man  who  did  not  die  in  accordance  with 
their  expectations,  they  trudged  off. 

When  evening  came  the  storm  lulled, 
and  left  a gloomy  chill  in  its  stead.  The 
coffin  arrived  so  expeditiously  that  some 
said  it  must  have  been  made  beforehand. 
A few  country  people  who  had  met  it  on 
its  way  followed  it  with  loud  wailings,  in 
which  they  rehearsed  the  virtues  of  those 
whom  they  had  lost,  and  their  grief  and 
desolation  in  having  them  no  longer  with 
them.  Often  a coffin  is  thus  escorted 
from  a neighboring  village  to  the  house 
of  mourning.  It  is  then  placed  out  of 
sight,  as  the  body  is  not  laid  in  it  until  a 
few  minutes  before  leaving  its  last  earth- 
ly abode;  turf  was  heaped  upon  the  fire. 
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each  new-comer  filled  a pipe  presented 
him  on  entering,  and  after  murmuring  a 
brief  prayer,  took  his  place  either  among 
the  old  people  by  the  fire,  or  the  younger 
ones  in  the  farther-extremity  of  the  room. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  neighbors,  two  old 
women,  who  were  “given  up'7  to  be,  as  I 
was  informed,  the  best  criers  in  the  parish, 
broke  into  unearthly  bowlings,  and  these 
dismal  echoes  died  away  amid  the  gossip 
of  the  elder  and  the  laughs  and  jokes  of 
the  younger  portion  of  the  assemblage. 
From  an  obscure  comer  I watched  unob- 
served the  strange  scene,  and  saw  how, 
after  each  round  of  whiskey,  the  rigid 
lines  that  marked  the  faces  of  the  old  men 
and  women  broke  into  a myriad  traits  of 
subtle  expression,  and  their  gummy  eyes 
glistened  and  sparkled  writh  a new-found 
life,  while  the  young  people  were  soon  in 
the  midst  of  a kissing  game.  A circle 
was  formed  round  a youth,  who  was  call- 
ed upon  to  choose  the  prettiest  from  the 
assembled  maidens.  On  being  summon- 
ed she  advanced,  kissed  her  admirer,  who 
retired,  and  in  her  turn  chose  a young 
man  from  the  group,  and  so  the  game 
proceeded  until  all  had  been  kissed — I 
hoped  to  their  satisfaction.  Should  any 
decline  to  meet  the  demands  exacted  by 
the  laws  of  the  game,  they  were  beaten 
with  a knotted  apron,  amid  great  hilarity 
and  contention,  into  compliance.  When 
this  was  finished,  the  old  people,  who  had 
been  drying  tobacco  by  the  fire,  and  pow- 
dering it  into  snuff  by  rolling  it  between 
their  fingers,  and  partook  of  it  in  large 
quantities  to  keep  themselves  awake,  again 
begun  the  death -song  with  wild  vehe- 
mence. When  they  had  somewhat  re- 
lieved their  feelings  in  this  manner,  the 
whiskey  was  once  more  handed  round,  and 
the  young  people  resumed  their  games. 
The  old  men  and  women  refilled  their  pipes 
with  the  tobacco  which  lay  on  the  dead 
woman’s  breast,  and  warming  their  thin 
blood  by  the  cheerful  fire,  listened  to  some 
cummer's  tale.  One  of  these  stories,  told 
by  a little  shrivelled  old  man,  who  pulled 
at  a large  pipe  with  so  much  energy  that  I 
was  afraid  it  would  be  too  much  for  him, 
and  momentarily  expected  to  see  his 
whole  being  dissolved  in  the  puffs  of 
smoke  he  ejected,  impressed  me  so  forci- 
bly that  I will  repeat  it  here.  I wish  I 
could  reproduce  liis  nervous,  vivacious 
manner  of  telling  it,  the  mischievous 
sparkle  of  his  eye,  and  the  humor  that 
gleamed  from  his  quaint,  puckered  face, 


as  if  a withered  apple  were  to  have  dan- 
cing black  beads  of  eyes  set  into  it,  and 
every  wrinkle  were  to  become  alive  with 
fun  and  jollity. 

“There  was  a blind  pensioner  came 
back  from  the  Indies,  darkened  by  the  sun 
and  heat,  who  wanted  to  marry  Maney , my 
eldest  daughter.  She  wTas  not  what  you 
would  call  good-looking,  but  as  the  blind 
felly  couldn’t  see  that,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  him,  so  they  made  it  up  between  them 
to  get  married,  and  I thought  it  very  prop- 
er, as  the  pensioner  was  a dacent,  quiet 
felly,  and  had  one  and  fourpence  a day 
pension,  to  have  it  done  stylish,  so  I went 
to  Father  Dooley,  whom  I knew  very  well, 
though  he  did  not  know  me.  The  blind 
felly  did  not  want  to  be  married  in  his 
own  parish,  as  the  people  would  be  joking 
and  humbugging  him,  being  blind,  for 
taking  a wife,  as  if  everybody  does  not  do 
the  same — the  Lord  save  us! — whether 
they  have  their  eyes  or  not.  To  be  sure, 
Maney  was  of  a dacent,  quiet  age,  and,  as 
I said  before,  not  what  you  might  call  a 
fine-looking  girl,  for  she  took  after  her 
mother’s  side — the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
her  soul ! Still,  she  suited  the  blind  felly, 
and  it  was  his  own  look-out,  not  mine.  I 
said  to  Father  Dooley,  4 How  much  will 
your  reverence  charge  me  for  marrying 
this  daughter  of  mine  ?’ 

“ 4 And  don’t  you  know  very  well,’  said 
he,  4 that  it’s  a pound  for  marrying  ?’  At 
that  time  it  was  a pound  all  over  Ire- 
land. 

“ 4 It’s  true  for  your  reverence,’  said  I; 
‘ but  as  Owney  belongs  to  the  next  parish, 
and  as  my  own  mother’s  second  cousin — 
may  God  be  good  to  her ! — was  married  by 
your  reverence,  I thought  you  might  do  it 
cheaper.’  I had  the  pound  in  my  pocket, 
and  ten  shillings  besides  for  the  whiskey, 
but  I thought  it  a shame  to  be  paying  full 
price  for  a blind  felly  and  a bit  of  a thing 
like  Maney. 

4 4 1 How  do  I know  I’ll  marry  your 
daughter  at  all  ?’  he  cried ; 4 devil  a one  of 
me  knows  you  or  your  daughter,  and  un- 
less you  bring  me  good  certificates  from 
a respectable  person  I’ll  not  marry  her  at 
any  price.’ 

“ 4 Have  a care,  your  reverence,’  I said, 
4 for,  saving  your  presence,  I might  have 
as  good  a character  as  yourself.  Would 
a certificate  from  Mr.  Ryan  suit  you  ?’ 

“ ‘It  would,  indeed,’  he  replied.  And 
off  I went  to  Mr.  Ryan — a magistrate  who 
had  known  myself  and  my  father  before 
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me.  I came  back  with  the  certificate,  and 
brought  the  blind  felly  and  my  daughter. 

“ 4 That  will  do  very  well,’  said  his  rev- 
erence, after  reading  the  note  ; 4 and  now 
how  much  are  you  going  to  give  me  for 
marrying  them  ?’ 

4 4 4 Well,  indeed,  your  reverence,’  I said, 

4 1 never  have  been  in  the  habit  of  paying 
more  than  ten  shillings,  and  I have  been 
married  twice  myself,  and  every  one  of 
my  daughters  but  this  one  has  a dacent 
husband.’ 

4 4 4 1 tell  you  it’s  a pound  for  marrying ; 
and  unless  you  put  the  money  down  be- 
fore I begin,  you  may  get  out  of  this.’ 

4 4 4 Do  you  know  what  I can  do,  your 
reverence  ? I can  get  the  Protestant  cler- 
gyman to  marry  them  for  nothing.  ’ That 
was  the  time  that  he  was  mad,  and  he 
swore  by  all  the  books  in  Ireland  that  I 
was  insulting  him  and  his  religion  like  a 
haythen ; but  he  refused  my  ten  shillings, 
and  I left  him,  and  we  trudged  off  to  an- 
other priest,  thirty  miles  distant,  to  my 
own  parish.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  day  when  we  arrived,  and  we 
made  straight  for  Father  Lofty. 

4* 4 Welcome,  Brian,’  said  his  reverence. 

4 And  who  is  that  blind  felly  along  with 
Maney?’ 

4 4 4 It’s  a pensioner,  your  reverence,’  I 
says ; 4 he  wants  to  get  married  to  her,  and 
as  Father  Dooley  refused  to  do  it  for  less 
than  a pound,  we  come  to  you.’ 

4 4 4 Well,  indeed,  Brian,’  said  his  rever- 
ence, 4 1 would  not  think  of  charging  you 
more  than  ten  shillings,  although  that’s 
only  one-half  the  regular  price,  and  I wish 
you  had  fifty  daughters  more  to  marry  at 
the  same  price.’ 

4 4 4 Long  life  to  your  reverence !’  says  I, 
and  in  five  minutes  they  were  married  as 
fast  as  if  I had  paid  ten  pounds,  and  his 
blessing  on  every  one  of  us  thrown  in.” 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  young  men 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room,  clad  in  an 
old  red  petticoat,  ragged  shawl,  and  a ruf- 
fled cap,  his  face  begrimed  with  soot,  and 
a short  pipe  stuck  in  his  mouth,  person- 
ating an  old  woman  in  the  agonies  of  a 
fatal  sickness,  attracted  my  attention.  A 
tall  youth  in  a white  flannel  jacket  and 
trousers,  whose  face  was  the  picture  of 
health  and  jollity,  endeavored  to  appear 
as  wise — he  was  perhaps  in  verity — as  a 
doctor.  He  felt  the  pulse,  and  shook  his 
head,  and  prescribed  “potheen,”  which, 
amid  vociferous  applause,  was  partaken  of 
by  the  whole  assemblage.  He  who  coun- 


terfeited the  old  woman  dropped  his  head, 
and  was  soon  stretched  on  the  floor,  in 
simulation  of  death.  Mourners  grouped 
about  him,  and  two  of  the  leading  spirits 
sat  on  either  side  as  criers,  the  whole  as- 
semblage giving  themselves  up  to  the  fun 
of  this  mad  travesty. 

4 4 Never  in  my  life  can  I cry  well  on 
this  side  of  the  corpse,”  said  one  of  the 
madcaps,  rising,  and  with  his  heavy  hob- 
nailed shoes  walked  on  as  well  as  over  the 
counterfeited  corpse. 

4 4 Nor  I either,”  cried  the  other,  who 
walked  over  the  body  with  even  less  ten- 
derness than  his  companion. 

If  the  object  of  this  mock  solicitude 
objected  to  the  rough  treatment,  he  was 
beaten  into  submission  by  the  knotted 
apron  before  mentioned. 

In  the  dry  recital  these  scenes  lose, 
perhaps,  a great  deal  of  their  mirth;  but 
when  I witnessed  them  I could  not  resist 
the  hilarity  which  they  provoked,  until 
the  little  grandchild,  who  had  been  sleep- 
ing, amid  all  this  uproar,  in  her  mother’s 
lap,  creeping  to  the  table  on  which  her 
grandam  lay,  tugged  at  the  sheet,  and  cry- 
ing, ‘4  Mahmore,”  recalled  me  to  the  awful 
presence  of  the  dead. 

This  touching  incident  did  not  seem  to 
affect  the  rest  of  the  assemblage  in  the 
same  manner,  for  the  sobbing  child  was 
sent  back  to  its  corner,  and  the  old  women 
broke  into  another  verse  of  their  death- 
cry,  while  the  young  people  prepared  for 
another  game. 

I did  not  remain  to  see  the  conclusion 
of  this  strange  scene,  but  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  observed  from  my  window 
the  ceremonies  preceding  the  funeral, 
which,  as  is  the  custom,  did  not  take 
place  until  twilight.  On  the  read  in 
front  of  the  cottage  was  a white-covered 
table,  on  which  stood  a crucifix,  several 
jugs  containing  whiskey,  some  tin  cups, 
and  tumblers.  The  friends,  on  their  ar- 
rival, placed  a piece  of  money  upon  the 
table,  which  was  to  pay  for  masses  for 
the  soul  of  the  dead,  crossed  themselves, 
and  quaffed  a glass  of  spirits ; whereupon 
they  retired,  and  forming  themselves  into 
little  groups,  discussed  the  merits  of  the 
deceased,  the  crops,  the  weather,  or  the 
prices  ruling  at  the  last  fair.  They  were 
clad  in  their  best  attire,  which  was  not 
less  lagged,  but  cleaner,  than  their  every- 
day apparel.  The  whiskey  was  freely 
supplied  them,  and  from  their  frequent 
libations  I was  led  to  infer  that  such  sus- 
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tenauee  a*  whiskey  jwmldynve  them  was 
u^'c^ary  Oit  ' tto  i rj toic riiijly^  ric^asi  . 
When  the  gloom  of  . wening  began  k* 
close,  ufioi!  'Ilk  scemvot  between 
three  »iid  four  o ’ eh }»;.:k — an um usual  mov»»- 
iiiHfXt  ^U^^vrid  that  t%  corpse  yvas  about 
to  fc  . t’emowl  to  its  tot  t^Viiig-|daec 
After  a while  1 saw*  the  eerlm  issue  from 
the  cabin.  supported  upon  (hi*  shoulders 
of  four  .stalwart'  men;  and  the  wdULugs 
and - prayers  of  the  previous  night  vonim- 


IrAved  itf  x>i  villagers, 

ti  ip  ved  to  tiio  grave*  yard.  W liteii  the 
fir. st  shtmdfvU  of  earth  was  thrown  upon 
the  coiiiu,  i hr1  wailings  erased.  ami  &bso 
I etc ^Uetico  eu.surd ; •ami.  if  any,  tergrtftil 
of  tin;  proper  observajjcrw  #jf  sneli  oewi* 
sigok!  tiad  ^nijnuetl  their  lametitaiions, 
they  would  Imve  been  iiniiiedlatdiy  check- 
ed. As  flit*  it lit  decried,  Urn  mourn* 
evs  returned  to  tile  hearth,  tt^verhuw  t$ 
be  visited  by  the  eomp&niou  they  hud  left 
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I MET  the  Msini ton  stage  one  ploa^pt 
iiiitmhiir  on  h>  way  from  the  tram  to 
the  ..Springs  iuKl  dhe  hotels.  uu.a  had  ser-  ;j 
era!  tmniites'  v iew  of  r saunter  of  travel-  1 
worn  liorvi  dusters  mi/1  oNpeemm  fa£^| 

’ ‘To  hdvv  many  of  those  people/'  1 asked 
of  my  eery  in  tell  i gent  ipympamoii,  vi  will 
their  tlfst  ini{xre«^iopJ4  oil aiightuig  bo  of 
di^ipmfoitiijeoh'  pdro  fm  d sidiplef 5 

*'To  at  Ibaat  nitn  Ti'eyotwvef teihs/"  was 
tjie  Vejdy  of  i h is  geii t lym up ; a ud  he  was 
uudoittodly  quite.  right 

It  is  a misfortune  to  a region,  gf-eat  or 
Small,  to  L aye  ami  tod 

rune  h 4 * ’ tyi>! tteh  u|ky  >ttul  it  Tins  wUUh 

hay  happened  l<«  Colorado.  In  noait  eao‘> 
people  fit&S7*'  utido^bi^cl|;yf.  for  ohe 
or  HYipther,  said  /mu  (hot .ft  the  country 
Hfidit*  e I lia^ue ieristby*  wldch  ihf$'jcp$vv  t& 
be  rh true  or  e3diirS:emhH] : in  otlicd  s, 
of  those  Who  are  fitted  wiUi  a keen  and 
absorbing  ^pr^iatiim  of  its  peotiU^*  and 

Subtle  o‘ •h^bty  and  rari3  power  in  de.se rib- 
Awd  Snipressions  ihensd.  have 
given  Vetd  io  iheir  feelings  The  letter 


txtuiii  tiSdt  »4.Wb9dl;n*y 

sponKible  for  the  dcheiencto  of  tlmv  rea4- 
ers,  hut  thyy  hav«  undoubtedly  aided  Au 
Thakitr?  up  that  naihzippy  pmet^o-twdu- 
iieths.  Pf  vle.’se  disappoinhNl  people, 
eyai n/H  must  dearly  he  .Mid  thur  mkuy 
uiay,.  after  all.  hud  tlie  'eohiaf^' : grttwing 
u^i>n  them ; )b&£  .^^.fact 
disapfx»irttment  is  0W,  uamisfalcahle ; 

In  one  <if  the  4^Hh-w:di^; 
may  be  ad  vised  and  em^<niyag:e«J  U>  expend 
fhtj  turn  and  moooy  ne«lfu]  to  m >kv  ibe 
jouphey  to  the  lioeky  Mountains;  and  re* 
main  long  enough  in  the  CentemiiHl  Stat-e 
U.t  eteable  thohi  to  st  udy  it. 

1,  If  (\tey  hnye.  present  -o^. 

Imsi^ess 

IV  Ii‘  they  ar«  vu  ill  health,  arid  if  (let 
ihy  proviso  heeded^  they  have  intelli* 
gfhritly  ^Htisfied  Ue>int^>i ves  that  the  prole 
abilities  are  in  favor  of  the  climate  pi^»v* 
ing  benetlehU  to  them. 

Hr  If  they  aro  eiithnsiastjc  devotees  of 
.sofim  iiin  sciences  for  the  atudy  of 
which  there  in  here  ^uch  a grand  held. 
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th<- <*C>n*  * t >*y.  aud how  if  erew  (jJhju 
i » i ui I v i > £f  t»t  $fititU- 
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i he  C^dotud  f|U\>thii  th£  AutftpAi,  an#  at*--, 
r^rieiv  r-v*'!e*A  ) ki^w  lUnx  v**u  vuo’t. 

my  4ear  Commodore..  hat  (/att  ftrorr  tf.' 


v a cation  aWof 


nne  ms.v  see  0&n  a»d  womeii  walking 

A i*na*  iUid  «mi  frnj<fpin&  fefcv  wild 

h#*)>  ; agiVff  they  W4  staid  m Uit:  3&is}y 
.w*mld  h;my  i ri  Western  p&H<omw  1 gun* 
ovw  tfiie  nui^e^  or  -tiW;  gm.ik  mii- 

iMrny 

* ' WV?f  ih&ykwp'  me  Uw#  fav *i*  exam- 
ple of  the  £ilVeVs  of  the  yFfitdt^\  said  ** 


h e vs 

ery  day*  tii ink  of  eoniYng*  urttil  Uioy  :bu-yo 
mn  l io>onve  I'eftpyri&Wvi  : 

f.‘A|x:i’i*iru*‘'U  physician  ivsidoid  in  £0$ 
mit>;  not  tltoir  own  erude  n\ ens  of  Ugor 
ootuliiioo^  bur  a dminriosin  prepamf-.  hjy  d 
dof/iur  who  knows  diem  irell.  T?hey 
sb‘MUd.  second!  v\  make  up  their  .nimdv 
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that  t>h»>  cUmate  may n>ye4t  willy 

nut  curing  ft,  and  that  u pormaniuit  resi- 
dence tntfv  bC  indfeiiorimbi^ 

Thpy  should f thirdly,  bo  prepaid  Ufr  a 

Mid  ubuu 

dim,  mjyy  for  Ml ny  ideas  of  thp  Av^ii  kib^ 
libraries  in  their  eases,  f>r  of  thr  f>^* 

pnety  of  disrr^i'dioe  the  gtv&t  laws  of 
iiy&lfh  trrhWh>*Hdb dci-'.frT^vr 
’York  or  Memphis 


f eawp*  here  from  Chicago  on  a nh it 
And  so  ctiA  many  others,  and 
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many.  rnaiyy  more,  if  they  will  only  dis- 
play ordinary  wmmoh  and  he«d  u 
few  plain  words  of*  mlvk;e,xhich  will 
purely  have  the  indorsement  of  those yrjm 
km?\v  the  country  well’  \ : 

Tliey  slioutd.  first [y.  \m  xw  possible  ae- 
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If  we  did  not  go  up  Pike's  Peak,  we  did 
go  to  Cheyenne  Canon  and  over  the  Chey- 
enne Mountain  “toll-road.”  There  are 
canons  and  canons,  and,  especially  as  the 
country  is  explored  and  opened  up,  the 
difference  between  many  of  them  is  large- 
ly in  the  matter  of  accessibility ; but  Chey- 
enne holds,  on  all  accounts,  a high  place. 
At  the  level  spot  where  one  leaves  his 
horse  or  burro  we  found  a poetical  sign, 
and  complying  with  the  invitation  there- 
on contained,  entered  a neat  tent,  and  en- 
gaged the  family  who  furnished  the  re- 
freshments in  familiar  converse.  They 
had  left  Massachusetts  not  very  long  ago, 
and  the  young  girl  who  attended  to  the 
egg-boiling  department  seemed  contented 
enough,  and  took  kindly  to  canon  climb- 
ing; but  paterfamilias,  when  asked  if  he 
liked  Colorado  better  than  his  old  home, 
replied,  with  vehemence,  “Better?  I 
rather  guess  not.  I’d  sooner  live  on  red 
herrings  there  than  stay  here.” 

The  Commodore  seemed  rather  loath  to 
leave  this  domestic  scene,  but  when  once 
off,  he  crossed  and  recrossed  the  canon  on 
narrow  and  precarious  logs  with  the  skill 
bred  of  his  profession.  Reaching  the 
“seven  falls,”  one  can  feel  rewarded  for 
the  fatigues  of  the  ascent,  and  see  a strik- 
ing vista  of  the  plains,  framed  by  the 
abrupt  walls  of  the  gorge.  Then  we  as- 
cended the  remarkable  toll-road  construct- 
ed over  the  end  of  Cheyenne  Mountain, 
and  away  up  and  back  among  the  peaks. 
How  far  it  goes  we  failed  to  discover,  but 
we  had  on  our  trip  an  experience  worth 
recording.  Stopping  at  a very  rough  log- 
cabin,  we  asked  a plainly  dressed  woman 
if  she  could  give  us  something  to  eat. 
She  cheerfully  assented,  and  while  prepar- 
ing, with  some  pleasant  apologies  for  its 
scantiness,  a meal  which  we  thought  must 
have  nearly  exhausted  her  supplies,  she 
talked  to  us ; and  it  was  with  a curious  re- 
alization of  a strange  and  sharp  contrast 
that  we  heard  her  quiet  statement  that 
she,  with  no  companions  but  another  wo- 
man, who  had  “ gone  berrying.”  and  a lit- 
tle boy,  was  camping  there  for  her  health, 
and  that  she  was  a missionary  from  Mi- 
cronesia, resting  on  her  long  vacation 
journey  to  Illinois!  Her  husband  was 
still  at  his  post,  and  she  had  come  alone 
all  the  weary  distance — across  the  Pacific, 
from  San  Francisco  to  Cheyenne,  and 
down  to  Colorado — and  we  could  see  the 
patient,  enduring  look  in  her  eyes,  sug- 
gesting a concentration  on  the  straight 


line  of  Duty,  rather  than  day-dreams — 
away  up  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  9000  feet 
above  the  sea — of  the  tropical  verdure, 
and  the  sun-lit,  dancing  waves  of  the  blue 
Pacific,  and  the  coral  reefs  far  off  on  the 
equator.  When  we  offered  to  pay  for  our 
refreshments,  she  declined,  with  a kindly 
dignity,  and  asked  us  to  do  something  for 
the  next  person  whom  we  might  find  in 
need  of  help. 

Facilis  descensus — which  means  that 
the  Commodore  made  better  time  down 
the  road  than  up.  But  it  was  a terrible 
pull,  and  found  him  tired  and  hungry 
enough  at  the  close,  and  it  was  with  more 
than  his  usual  cynicism  that  he  turned  to 
the  Colonel  at  the  hotel  table  and  said : 

“Saratoga  of  the  West,  do  you  call  it ? 
How  is  this  for  an  entrie — 4 Mush  and 
Milk’  ? And  I wonder  who  superintends 
the  French  department.  Look  here.” 

But  the  Colonel,  remembering  the  old 
Salem  merchant  and  the  name  of  his  ship, 
softly  asked,  “If  m-e-r-a-n-g  don’t  spell 
meringue , what  on  airth  do  it  spell  ?” 

As  we  stood  at  the  railway  station  in 
the  morning,  and  our  colored  brother  saw 
two  or  three  tall  men  between  him  and  the 
trunks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  baggage- 
car  on  the  other,  we  heard  him  cry  out : 
“Don’  look  so  large  dere,  gen’lemem 
Look  small — yah!  yah! — look  small, 
please.” 

On  another  pleasant  afternoon  our  train 
rolled  slowly  up  the  valley  of  the  Arkan- 
sas, and  came  to  a halt  at  Canon  City. 
Half  an  hour  later  we  sat  on  a platform- 
car  away  up  in  the  Grand  Canon,  or  Roy- 
al Gorge.  Two  thousand  feet  above  us 
rose  the  mighty  rock  barriers  (they  call 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  tourists,  and  with 
a curious  nicety  of  exaggeration,  three 
thousand  and  nineteen , but  we  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  the  engineer).  The 
train  was  backed  into  just  the  position 
to  give  the  Commodore  the  view  which 
he  desired,  and  while  he  was  drawing, 
the  rest  of  us  made  an  attempt  to  at- 
tain to  some  adequate  conception  of  the 
grandeur  and  majesty  of  those  great  red 
walls,  seamed  and  furrowed  from  top  to 
bottom.  In  certain  places  trees  grew  on 
the  top,  and  down  to  the  very  edges  of  the 
chasm,  and  at  intervals  immense  lateral 
gorges  opened  out.  As  we  turned  back, 
the  moon  appeared,  and  her  pale  light 
streamed  down  only  far  enough  into  this 
pathway  of  the  mammoths  to  emphasize 
the  deep  shadows  below.  As  we  finally 
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ville  is  near  the  valley  of  the  upper  river, 
and  this  is  one  of  those  longest  roads 
around  which  are  the  shortest  roads  home. 
Probably  before  these  pages  are  in  type 
the  Grand  Canon  will  be  simply  Section 
No.  So-and-so  of  Division  No.  Such-a-one, 
and  the  Express  Train  No.  1 will  have  the 
right  of  way  through  over  Local  Freight 
No.  17,  and  passengers  will  be  thinking 
more  of  their  chances  of  “striking  carbon- 
ates” than  of  “what  God  hath  wrought” 
around  and  above  them. 

The  observant  vacation  tourist  will  nat- 
urally interest  himself  in  the  growing  in- 
dustries of  the  new  State,  aside  from  those 
connected  with  the  absorbing  demands  of 
gold  and  silver  mining.  He  may  not  see 
much  of  the  business  of  stock-raising,  al- 
ready described  in  these  pages,  but  with- 
out leaving  the  main  routes  of  travel  he 
will  observe  collieries,  fire-brick  works 
(Golden,  on  Clear  Creek,  is  quite  a minia- 
ture Pittsburgh),  grist-mills,  saw- mills, 
paper  mills,  cheese  factories,  and  other  en- 
terprises, and  he  will  inquire  about  farm- 
ing. Knowing  what  prices  are  paid  in 
the  mining  camps  for  food  for  those  thou- 
sands of  busy  and  hungry  men  and  their 
equally  busy  and  hungry  beasts,  and  hear- 
ing about  the  surety  and  adaptability  of 
irrigation,  he  will  very  likely  think  the 
Colorado  farmer  a person  to  be  envied. 
Listen,  then,  to  the  story  of  an  “old- 
timer:” 

4 4 1 was  mining  up  Central  City  way 
one  day,  and  there  come  along  an  old 
chap  with  onions  to  sell.  You  bet  we 
was  glad  to  get  vegetables  about  then. 
They  were  as  small  and  mean  onions  as 
you  ever  saw,  but  I was  bound  to  have 
a dozen,  and  he  charged  me  a dollar  and 
a half.  Well,  sir,  I didn’t  say  nothing, 
but  I just  allowed  that  farming  must  l>e 
an  everlasting  sight  better  business  than 
mining,  and  I d better  go  into  it  myself. 
So  I quit  my  claim  and  struck  a likely 
kind  of  a ranch,  and  hired  a Dutchman  at 
$100  a month  to  take  charge,  and  I skipped 
out  east  for  seed.  It  took  a long  time 
then  to  go  and  come,  and  when  I come 
back,  first  thing  I saw  was  an  old  fellow 
ploughing  in  my  field.  Then,  when  I 
come  to  the  house,  I saw  some  one  had 
jumped  that.  There  was  a widow  wo- 
man from  Georgia  had  moved  in  and  was 
living  there,  and  I sung  out  that  that  was 
all  right,  and  I hoped  she’d  take  her  time 
and  make  herself  quite  at  home,  but  that 
I had  a sort  of  an  idea  that  that  was  my 


house.  Well,  I got  things  all  straighten- 
ed out,  and  my  vegetables  began  to  come 
up.  And  one  day  Jim  Ewell,  a sort  of 
market-man,  come  along  and  stopped  to 
dinner,  and  had  a cigar  on  the  piazza,  and 
I knew  that  he  was  counting  the  cabbages 
in  one  of  my  fields;  and  then  says  he, 

4 Joe,  I must  have  them  cabbages/  and  lie 
offered  me  $1800  for  the  lot,  and  I took 
him  up,  and  he  pulled  out  a bag  of  gold- 
dust;  but  I didn’t  want  it  in  the  house, 
and  I told  him  to  put  it  in  the  bank,  and 
give  me  a check  when  he  liked,  and  to 
send  for  those  cabbages  any  time.  And 
when  he’d  gone  I sat  smoking,  and  with 
the  fumes  of  the  tobacco  came  visions  of 
wealth.  Why,  at  that  rate,  there  was 
$30,000  good  in  that  crop,  and  I began  to 
feel  tony , tony , sir,  I tell  you.  And  as 
I kept  on  smoking,  the  sun  was  kind  of 
obscured,  and  I looked  up  over  Table 
Mountain,  and  saw  a queer  kind  of  a cloud ; 
and  while  I was  looking,  out  come  the 
sun,  and  the  air  was  full  of  millions  of 
diamond  points,  just  skint  Mating , skin- 
t Mating , sir,  I tell  you.  And  what  was 
it  ? Grasshoppers ’ wings ! And  they 
settled  down,  some  inches  deep,  on  my 
ranch,  and  the  next  day,  out  of  my 
$30,000  worth,  I had — one  hatful  of  let- 
tuce that  was  under  glass.  And  when  I 
went  down  to  Denver  some  time  after- 
ward, the  boys  asked  me  to  supper;  and 
they’d  put  up  a job  on  me,  and  got  a jew- 
eller to  help  them,  and  the  chairman 
made  a speech,  and  give  me  a coat  of  arms, 
and  it  wasn’t  nothing  but  a grasshopper 
rampant .” 

Rampant  indeed  was  this  terrible  in- 
sect, and  a most  effective  “ evener  up”  of 
profits  and  losses.  It  is  understood  that 
he  is  not  as  much  feared  as  formerly,  and 
that  the  crops  can  be  protected — a con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished. 

A part  of  one's  vacation  can  be  profita- 
bly employed  in  observation  of  the  social 
and  domestic  life  of  the  State.  Colorado 
homes  are  of  many  kinds,  from  the  hand- 
some brick  or  stone  house  of  the  Denver 
banker  to  the  adobe-plastered,  earth -roofed 
log-cabin,  the  hut  of  boughs,  the  tent,  even 
the  caves  of  the  miner  or  the  poor  stock - 
man.  Of  comfortable  and  often  aesthetic 
residences  there  are  more  in  proportion  in 
Colorado  Springs  than  in  any  other  place, 
owing  to  the  facts  that  many  cultured  peo- 
ple have  come  thither  for  their  health, 
and  that  the  colony  organization  has  done 
much  to  improve  and  adorn  the  town. 
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The  “little  rift  in  the  lute"  in  the  fine 
character  of  t he  average  4 * old-timer"  it*  his 
indifference  not  merely  to  Home  of  the  con- 
re  nance#  of  life,  but  also  to  those  sanitary 
precautions  and  regulations  which  are  be- 
coming  indispensable  in  this  age;  and  he 
is  to<>  apt  to  say  that  things  “are  good 
enough  for  him,"  and  to  put  too  much 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  dry  air.  That  a 
fine  old  pioneer,  for  instance,  whose  horse 
had  fallen  ami  died  in  the  road,  should, 
i*ecauKe  the  carcass  was  inoffensive,  lay 
out  new  wheel  tracks  at  the  side,  rather 
than  move  itT  must  surprise  most  people. 
Nor  is  the  cuisine  all  that  can  be  desired, 
and  this,  too,  from  apparent  carelessness 
rather  than  the  want  of  ample  facilities  for 
good  living;  and  in  some  places  the  wa- 
ter, alkaline  or  otherwise  unpleasant,  will 
not  prove  satisfactory.  Churches  abound, 
and  worshippers  too,  and  some  faithful 
early  leaders  have  sown  good  seed.  Cler- 
gymen adapted  to  the  country  find  their 
hands  held  up,  and  many  interested  and 
intelligent  parishioners. 

Cities  abound  to  a greater  extent  than 
is  agreeable  to  the  fastidious  visitor,  and 
fewer  of  them,  and  more  towns,  or  even 
villages,  would  seem  to  be  needed,  for  a 
mayor  and  council  prove  cumbersome 
machinery  for  a collection  of  some  two 
or  three  thousand  people.  Of  colonies 
there  are  the  well-known  44  Fountain"  or- 
ganization at  Colorado  Springs,  now  quite 
a cosmopolitan  place ; Greeley,  an  agri- 
cultural one,  between  Denver  and  Chey- 
enne., on  the  plains;  Colfax,  a collection 
of  Germans  in  the  Wet  Mountain  Valley; 
and  a very  prosperous  little  Welsh  settle- 
ment at  Gwillimville,  on  the  Divide. 

Of  the  people  of  Colorado  in  general  no 
right-minded  vacation  spender  can  fail  to 
form  an  exalted  opinion.  Among  the 
‘ old-timers'-  may  be  found  men  who  are, 
m the  truest  and  fullest  sense,  nature's  no- 
blemen, and  whoso  acquaintance  is  a plea- 
sure and  a profit.  Strong,  brave,  cool, 
generous*  and  truly  kind,  those  who  know 
them  well  can  not  fail  to  pronounce  them. 
Hie  influx  of  later  years  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  of  fine  material,  and  the  Centen- 
nial State  has  no  cause  to  be  otherwise 
than  proud  of  her  citizens.  Hospitality 
i*  sjxmianeotis  and  hearty,  and  one  is  sure 
<>f  a kind  welcome  in  house  or  hovel,  and 
alike  of  a seat  at  the  table  of  the  Denver 
tanker  or  mine  owner,  and  a share  of  the 
{inspector's  last  biscuit 

People  come  here  from  all  quarters  of 


the  world — Asia  ( the  laundries  of  Boe  Long 
and  Lee  Bow  and  Sam  Sing  abound),  Eu- 
rope, the  Eastern  States,  and  what  we  used 
to  call  the  West. 

An  old  gentleman  from  the  East,  of  a 
clerical  aspect,  took  the  stage  from  Denver 
south  in  ante- rail  road  days.  The  journey 
was  not  altogether  a safe  one,  and  he  was 
not  re-assured  by  the  sight  of  a number  of 
rifles  deposited  in  the  coach,  and  nervous- 
ly asked  for  what  they  were. 

w Perhaps  you'll  find  out  before  you  git 
to  the  Divide,"  was  the  cheering  reply. 

Among  the  passengers  was  a particular- 
ly (it  seemed  to  him)  tierce- looking  man, 
girded  with  a belt  full  of  revolvers  and 
cartridges,  and  clearly  a road  agent  or  as- 
sassin. Borne  miles  out,  this  person,  tak- 
ing out  a large  flask,  asked.  * 4 Stranger, 
do  you  irrigate?" 
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If  you  mean  drink,  sir,  I do  not." 

“ Do  you  object*  stranger,  to  our  irri 
gating  r 

4 No.  sir  " And  they  drank  accord 
ingly. 

After  a further  distance  had  been  trav 
ersed,  the  supposed  brigaud  again  asked, 
•*  Stranger,  do  you  fumigate 

“ If  you  mean  smoke,  sir.  1 do  not." 

Do  you  object.  stranger*  to  our  funii 
gating  r 
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’‘No,  sir/*  And  they  proceeded  to 
smoke. 

At  the  dining-place,  when  our  friend 


gave  some  practical  jokers  too  good  an  op- 
portunity to  be  neglected. 

“ We  must  be  get  tin”  pretty  nigh  where 
them  road  agents  be — eh. 
'■******"-'  .-it.;  <*i  mother, 

’ ./:’>$f  at  a partk*t(}aViy  safe  stage 
} Oj  ->•  j-oroey. 


came  Ur  tender  hi*  the  p^*-  :fpj 

prietor  Y.  ■ • ' . . I 

“ Who  pahl  h l 

‘ That  man" ‘—pointing  to  the  sup- 
posed highwayman,  who,  on  being 
asked  if  he  had  not  made  a mistake, 
replied,  ,vNot  at  all.  You  see,  when  we 
saw  that  you  didn't  irrigate  and  didn't 
fumigate,  we  knew  that  you  was  a parson. 
And  your  bills  are  all  right  as  long  us 
you  travel  with  this  crowd.  We've  got  a 
respect  for  the  Church — you  betf’  It  Ka$ 
no  highwayman,  but  a respectable  resi- 
dent of  Denver. 

This  reminds  us  of  another  traveller 
who  displayed  such  verdancy  on  the  top 
of  a Leadville  stage  not  long  ago  that  he 


“What,  gentlemen,  do  you  have  road 
agents  here  f’  asked  the  tender-foot. 

t;  Yes,  indeed;  we’re  attacked  'most  ev- 
ery day/’  was  the  cheerful  reply.  It  was 
but  a few  minutes  before  the  unfortunate 
man,  having  been  first  induced  to  conceal 
his  watch  in  one  of  his  boots,  was  jolting 
horribly  about  on  the  baggage-rack  in 
the  rear,  covered  by  the  large  leather  ilap. 
Crouched  here,  he  heard  with  terror  the 
reports  of  the  pistols  discharged  in  the 
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air  by . bn  • ibp,  and cries  of 

1 c Bally  for  you  vBtUS- yon  plugged 
ifmf  fallow/'  (C’mek  ■)  * ‘ There's  nn- 

of  thewt  _ fCrafck ! cmtfcl) 

* Gyn&b  1 h*?y  w oh/t  At  fobk  no>i$\Qte  coach-. 
e*.r  A\r)udV  released ;%»inp  iUwhil&r  from 
las.  ifwtv^mfort-tvirfe  proce^dcifl: 

liV'.py^iit  to' » qiVi^t  mah 

ftn  tiie:  Woe,  ttdm  %yas,  pointed  ruit  66  Turn 
.via  having  *ttved  fbtf  lives  of  i)ie  party 
Kis  bmv^rv ' ^iul  sharp  shooting,,  This 
money  y$i$<  of  course.  afWnv^rd  fvtnr/i^d 
to:  !rim>  with  tile  tout  Ifmt -he  futfl  fe^ri 
badly  ' \sohi  n 


tkm  to  lbx>  . plane*  to  which  allusion  ha> 
h»..ou  made.  visit,  Estes  Park,  near  L'hoj  > 
Peak  \ tiie  property  i of  thf  Earf/of  I>u n m 
ven),  Boulder  and  ['War  Ojoc k rnuoiis. 
Bellevue  Mountain,  Td&ho  flip 

canon  of  tire  Platte,  £lm  I'm  Pas*.  ,*uni 


into  the  valley  of  fire  Km  Orande.  Next. 

Ute  Utekpbte  of  the  hotels 
imtl  fire  'y XHdWofiKiOS  of  tfcr  Wfc'st , * or 
/'of  Hie  mon at&in /’  or  wiial  not  (there 
an/  e tui ^ bo  tnay  pirHmto  Wnt 

and  general  ti*h.  cxprn^lvr  and 

motft  nWaimdiexisive  word  Ii7  oucl  proceed 
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The  holiday  kmvvrt  can  emne  luUn\r  hy 
dim*  r*:mh\s : the  northern,  which  gives 
hi ta  uu  experience  of  tJb*g  great  highway 
u> . Culifomia-;  ibc*  e^i&yj't  which  brings 
him  ite-nm  Kansas  direct  to  -Denver;  and 
Mk-  s<Mrthem,  vid  PuyhJo,  Local  mil- 
roads  afford  !u.u.  ru  numerable  facilities 
and  without  faUgut*  or  annoyance,  and 
with  laAi*fc  in  Ids  party,  Up  earn  hi  midi 


to  t&m.p' mfcperhst\>& ■ \m  00^  of  the  great 
parks,  North,  Middle  $imih,  nr  Sau  Lhisy 
the  smaller,  Estes,  Mamtou.  etc.  etc.,  t-r 
on  Bear  apd  ^ther  ciy^ks,  wdyc-rn  ihe  trout 
da  illicitly  ci^Agregat^  Wiring  in  mind 
that  tlm  m'cmge  » ,4 >♦*  ihL  drwuW 

will  re«.p\m:*  fresh  uieat.  /xyaiK  and  ttd*-- 
.gn iuisTwiyg  H;  ainl  choosing  aWUrtlK 

ingly,  Re  mem  berm  g tlie  time  «iuJ 
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pense  involved  in  transportation  from  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  he  buys  his  tent  and 
stores  at  Denver  or  Colorado  Springs, 
puts  them  on  a wagon,  and  then,  arrayed 
in  the  seediest  of  flannel  shirts,  the  broad- 
est of  hats,  and  the  tallest  of  boots,  and 
with  gun  in  hand,  and  large  revolver  and 
cartridges  in  belt,  he  casts  off  the  tram- 
mels of  civilization.  He  can  live  just  as 
economically  or  just  as  expensively  as  he 
pleases — can  buy  fat  salt  pork  and  flour, 
and,  as  the  Leadville  sign  suggests,  “ cook 
’em  himself,”  or  he  can  hire  a fine  cook, 
order  fresh  meats,  vegetables,  and  fruits, 
which  will  keep  wonderfully  well  at  these 
altitudes,  and  find  his  camp  a “ Saratoga 
of  the  West” — in  expense  if  not  in  other 
respects.  In  the  morning  he  may  dis- 
cover ice  near  his  tent  in  August,  and  at 
noon  be  enjoying  a refreshing  bath  in  the 
stream.  For  the  rest,  horse,  dog,  gun, 
and  rod,  with  a good  supply  of  magazines 
and  papers,  help  him  pass  the  time. 
Some  come  simply  for  economy’s  sake, 
and  secure,  at  all  events,  an  out-door  and 
rustic  life,  such  as  it  is,  for  a small  sum ; 
others  are  ordered  to  live  in  just  this  way 
for  the  benefit  of  their  health,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  cases  it  proves 
a cure ; others,  again,  think  it  novel  and 
interesting  and  romantic,  and  if  they  are 
disappointed,  do  not  say  anything  about 
it.  The  Colonel  was  skeptical,  and  made 
objections. 

“Why,  0 rover  of  the  mighty  deep,” 
said  he  to  the  Commodore,  “seekest  thou 
to  abandon  the  delights  of  the  El  Paso 
Club,  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and 
the  flesh-pots  of  this  civilized  town  ? 
Why  hast  thou  thy  head  cropped  like 
unto  the  gentlemen  who  serve  the  State 
in  striped  suits  at  Canon  City  ? And 
why  incasest  thou  thy  manly  form  in  the 
flannel  of  the  backwoods  and  the  overall 
of  the  miner,  instead  of  the  gay  tweed  of 
latest  Regent  Street  cut?  Speak,  I en- 
treat thee !” 

“Learn,  then,  O warrior,”  replied  he, 
with  dignity,  “ that  my  soul,  long  inured 
to  communion  with  nature  on  the  vast 
ocean  expanse,  seeks  longingly  a return 
to  the  primitive  delights  of  the  dweller 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  It  will  none 
of  these  effete  luxuries  and  demoralizing 
dainties ;”  and  the  Commodore  helped  him- 
self to  a third  portion  of  gooseberry  pie. 

4 4 But,  ” rejoined  the  Colonel, 4 4 hast  thou 
not  read  in  the  journal  of  the  period,  un- 
justly called  venal,  what  words  of  wis- 


dom have  fallen  from  the  lips  of  the 
Froudes  and  Macaulays  ? Is  it  not  writ- 
ten that  when  people  desire  to  imitate  the 
ancients,  they  forget  that  the  ways  of  our 
ancestors  were  but  the  choice  of  Hobson, 
and  that  if  they  lived  in  caves  and  tents, 
it  was  but  because  co-operative  building' 
associations  were  the  inheritance  of  their 
posterity,  and  the  brown-stone,  high -stoop 
dwelling  was  a dream  ?” 

“The  Froudes  and  Macaulays  be  blow- 
ed!”  said  the  Commodore.  4 4 Shiver  my 
timbers  if  I don’t  go  camping — you  bet !” 

And  he  went — a comical  figure,  indeed — 
coercing  the  reluctant  Montezuma  on  the 
dusty  road;  and  he  camped;  and  he  re- 
turned, and  said  that  he  “had  a boss 
time.”  Only  from  contemporaneous  his- 
tory were  vivid  accounts  gathered  of  his 
first  dinner,  when  he  gazed  pitifully 
through  his  one  eyeglass  at  the  ants 
crawling  over  his  plate,  and  sprang  up  in 
distress  when  a large  yellow-jacket  stung 
him  on  his  close-cropped  head ; and  of  his 
last  night,  when  he  awoke  from  fitful  slum- 
ber to  see  a steer  with  his  head  through  a 
hole  in  the  tent,  and  a coyote  snuffing  un- 
der the  flap,  and  to  hear  the  howl  of  the 
dog  ensconced  at  a safe  distance. 

With  the  approach  of  cold  weather  the 
camper  sells  his  outfit  as  advantageously 
as  he  can,  and  inscribes  his  name  on  the 
nearest  hotel  register;  and  he  who  has 
chartered  a wagon,  and  combined  camp 
life  with  travelling,  emerges  from  theUte 
Pass  or  one  of  the  canons,  and  becomes 
like  unto  his  fellow-men.  But  for  one 
thing  how  shall  they,  and  even  the  resi- 
dents of  Colorado,  answer — the  strewing 
of  the  whole  country  with  the  great  North 
American  tin  can  f From  the  Wyoming 
line  to  the  Veta  Pass,  from  the  White 
River  Agency  far  out  on  the  plains,  lie 
terrible  deposits,  daily  increasing,  and  ri- 
valling gold  and  silver,  in  extent  if  not  in 
value,  of  the  whilom  receptacles  of  egg- 
plums  (whatever  they  may  be),  tomatoes, 
and  succotash. 

4 4 Do  you  not  think,”  gently  asked  a 
clever  friend  of  the  writer,  as  they  drove 
past  one  of  these  shining  piles,  “ that  when 
the  New-Zealander  is  quarrying  out  the 
remnants  of  our  civilization,  he  will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  tin  can  contrasts 
unfavorably  with  the  pottery  of  Etruria  ?” 

If  the  Colonel  would  not  camp  out,  he 
willingly  acceded  to  the  Commodore’s 
wishes  when  the  latter  wanted  to  “be  on 
the  move,”  and  go  where  he  would  not  see 
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Just,  about,  as  the  clock  struck  live,  the 
who  had  brought  the  stage  to 
the  office  door  descended  from  the  box. 
arid  “ Purley,"  urn*  of  flic  oldest  and  most- 
celebrated  drivers  in  the  country,  drew 
on  his  gloves,  turned  up  the  collar  of  his 
long  brown  overcoat,  and  looked  up,  shak- 
ing his  head. 

“Don't  know  about  >so  many  on  top, 
gentlemen.  Bad  road  ahead,  you  know, 
arid  light  load  inside.  I bring  three  peo- 
ple into  Lead vi lie  for  one  that  I take  out. 
But  never  miml;  IT)  risk  it.  If  we  go 
over,  we'll  all  go  together. 11 

“ All  ready  r And  receiving  the  mail 
from  a sleepy  clerk,  we  rolled  out  of  the 
rows  of  shanties,  past  the  saw  mills  and 
lime  kilns  and  charcoal  ovens,  and  into 
and  up  the  valley  of  the  Arkansas— here 
as  mean  a little  stream  as  e ver  ran  through 

some  Massachusetts  meado w. 

-I'll  show  you  where  it  rises  in  a few 
minuria^/'  Parley  told  us;  and  lie  did. 
This  is  what  is  usually  called  summer, 
and  yet  he  was  beating  bis  amis  to  warm 


Ills  bands,  and  we  wore  extra  thick  cloth- 
ing, ami  were  wrapped  in  great  miners* 
blankets.  The  road  is  cut  through  the 
woods,  arid  we  dodged  sharp  branches 
with  some  difficulty.  Eleven  miles  out 
came  Chalk  Ranch,  and  breakfast,  and 
then  we  climbed  up  to  the  Tennessee 
Pass,  the  ascent  being  picturesque  in  the 
extreme.  With  the  spring  pointed  out 
to  us,  we  had  done  with  not  only  the  Ar- 
kansas. but  all  streams  and  rivers  which 
affiliate  with  the  Atlantic,  and  beyond  ns 
was  the  Pacific  slope ; for  we  were  about 
to  traverse  the  groat  continental  Divide, 
the  backbone  of  America.  This  road  is 
confidently  stated  to  he  an  improvement 
on  the  old  one;  but  neither  is  very  kind, 
if  a broken  and  abandoned  wagon  told  a 
true  tale.  Nevertheless,  it  leads  to  the 
top,  and  over  it  we  went,  the  Commodore 
fancying  that  lie  snuffed  the  breeze  from 
Japan  and  China.  A dead  broncho  lay 
on  one  side—  perhaps  lie  hud  been  attach- 
ed to  the  broken  wagon,  and  thought  his 
occupation  gone  when  it  came  to  grief — 
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just  put  me  in  as  a cow-boy,  for  I'm  hunt- 
ing stray  cattle;"  and,  with  a laugh,  shp 
guided  her  sure-footed  broncho  to  one 
side,  and  over  half  a dozen  stumps  and 
rocks,  as  we  touched  our  hats,  and  Purley 
set  his  foot  hard  on  the  brake  and  drove 
up  to  the  little  inn.  The  44  loafers”  hung 
around  as  if  this  were  a sleepy  agricultu- 
ral town  on  a 4 4 lean  streak”  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  we  concluded  that  “booming” 
is  a misnomer  for  Kokomo. 

This  road,  only  very  recently  construct- 
ed, is  just  wide  enough  to  let  the  wheels 
pass  between  stumps  and  rocks,  and  no 
more,  and  the  strain  on  the  driver  is  tre- 
mendous. To  travel  it  at  night  would  be 
impossible,  and  it  is  lonely  enough  by  day. 
Up  and  down  steep  hills  it  goes,  through 
desolate  Ten  Mile  Canon,  over  stretches  of 
terribly  dusty  levels,  and  anon  across  an 
attempt  at  a meadow,  while  mighty  peaks 
are  seen  on  all  sides.  Leaving  the  stage, 
we  took  a large  wagon,  and  after  passing 
the  Ten  Mile,  the  Snake,  and  the  Blue,  and 
stopping  for  dinner,  two  wagons  instead 
of  one.  To  the  east  lies  Breckinridge;  to 
the  southeast,  grim  Mount  Lincoln;  to 
the  northeast,  Gray's  Peak  and  the  Argen- 
tine Pass ; and  here  we  were  again  at  the 
foot  of  the  continental  Divide,  and  must 
climb  it.  Symptoms  of  fatigue  were  not 
wanting  among  the  passengers,  and  there 
was  much  ground  still  to  be  traversed  be- 
fore they  could  hope  for  rest.  The  road 
runs  up  through  a timber  belt,  and  our 
progress  was  slow  enough  to  make  our 
driver's  conversation  very  welcome.  He 
told  of  old  days  when  he  rode  the  Pony 
Express,  springing  from  horse  to  horse, 
and  making  his  hundred  miles  per  diem ; 
and  then  of  the  overland  stages,  and  of 
the  time  when  the  murderer  escaped  from 
Denver,  and  took  the  coach  at  an  out- 
side station,  and  he  heard  a hail,  and  saw 
the  vigilantes  in  full  gallop  after  him — 
stern  Nemesis  herself,  in  the  shape  of 
three  quiet  citizens  armed  to  the  teeth, 
who  took  their  prisoner  out,  and  then  let 
the  stage  go  on.  There  comes  a time,  he 
also  told  us,  when  an  old  driver  “ loses  his 
grip,”  and  can  not  keep  up  the  pace,  and 
must  ‘ ‘ take  a back  seat” ; and  all  this  time 
we  were  still  climbing,  and  here  at  last 
we  were  on  the  summit  of  Loveland  Pass, 
and  saw  two  little  posts  with  44  Tunnel 
Line”  on  them,  and  another  giving  the 
elevation  as  1.1,784  feet.  For,  strange  to 
sav,  these  Colorado  railroad  builders,  who 
joke  at  grades  and  speak  disrespectfully 


of  elevations,  propose  carrying  the  Colo- 
rado Central  through  the  ridge,  and  in 
some  mysterious  manner  over  the  4 4 high 
line”  by  which  we  came. 

Now  for  the  last  time  we  descended ; and 
here  our  nautilus  shell  would  be  whirled 
down  that  roaring  South  Clear  Creek,  the 
Platte,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Mississippi, 
and  float  out  between  Captain  Eads's  jet- 
ties into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Soon  we 
again  took  a stage;  and  then,  when  the 
sun  was  well  below  the  horizon,  and  we 
seemed  to  have  passed  our  whole  lives  in 
those  seats,  and  never  known  what  it  was 
not  to  have  our  spines  brought  at  inter- 
vals into  violent  collision  with  the  sharp 
edges  behind  us,  the  valley  narrowed  and 
the  great  dump  heaps  appeared  on  the 
side  of  the  hills,  and  we  passed  Browns- 
ville and  Silver  Plume,  and  finally  rattled 
down  into  the  main  street  of  Georgetown. 
We  ached  in  every  bone,  and  thought  of 
supper  as  a hollow  mockery,  but  we  would 
not  have  missed  that  drive  of  sixty-five 
long  miles  for  all  the  world.  This  was 
all  the  Great  American  Desert  when  some 
of  the  youngest  of  us  studied  geography. 
Pathfinder  Fremont  came  to  grief  on  one 
of  the  creeks  along  which  we  passed;  the 
fires  causing  the  smoke  hanging  over  the 
mountains  were  set  by  Ute  Indians  ; and 
yet  not  only  had  we  crossed  and  recrossed 
the  range,  and  enjoyed  all  this  grand 
scenery,  in  fourteen  hours,  but  the  loco- 
motive may  soon  do  it  in  four  and  a half. 

The  changing  leaves  on  the  mountains 
reminded  the  Commodore,  shortly  after 
this  last  trip,  of  what  he  was  to  see  of 
gorgeous  yellow,  brown,  and  gold  on  the 
familiar  slopes  of  the  Hudson  Valley  and 
in  the  New  England  woods;  and  the  day 
came  when  our  effects  were  packed,  and 
he  exacted  one  last  test  of  the  Colonel's 
devotion  in  a ride  with  him  to  the  station 
on  the  backs  of  Montezuma  and  Esmeral- 
da. It  was  accomplished  with,  on  his 
friend's  part,  a large  degree  of  exaspera- 
tion; but  the  obnoxious  burros  had  be- 
come, through  the  Commodore's  mistaken 
devotion,  pampered  and  overfed,  and  mis- 
chief looked  out  from  their  eyes  as  we  dis- 
mounted. The  train  moved  off,  the  en- 
gineer blew  his  whistle,  the  burros  raised 
their  voices  and  their  heels  simultaneous- 
ly, the  horses  heard  and  speedily  sawr 
them,  and  wre  looked  back  from  a curve 
in  the  track  at  a scene  of  havoc  and  devas- 
tation. A small  donkey-boy,  a colored 
porter,  and  an  old  woman  lay  prostrate  in 
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CHAPTER  XXIII, 

SiCCKET  V. 
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How  are  you  to  work,  if  you  don't  work 
now?  Will  you  find  many  landscapes 
in  Regent  Street  ?” 

“I  have  a great  many  sketches/'  says 
Mary  Avon,  “and  I must  try  to  make 
something  out  of  them,  where  there  is 
less  distraction  of  amusement.  And  real- 
ly, you  know,  you  have  so  many  friends 
— would  you  like  me  to  become  a fixture 
— like  the  mainmast — " 

“I  would  like  you  to  talk  a little  com- 
mon-sense/’ is  the  sharp  reply.  “You 
are  not  going  back  to  London  till  the 
White  Dove  is  laid  up  for  the  winter — 
that  is  what  I know.” 

“ I am  afraid  I must  ask  you  to  let  me 
off,”  she  says,  quite  simply  and  seriously. 
“Suppose  I go  up  to  London  next  week? 
Then,  if  I get  on  pretty  well,  I may  come 
back — ” 

“ You  may  come  back !”  says  the  other, 
with  a fine  contempt.  “ Don't  try  to  im- 
pose on  me.  I am  an  older  woman  than 
you.  And  I have  enough  provocations 
and  worries  from  other  quarters : I don’t 
want  you  to  begin  and  bother.” 

“Is  your  life  so  full  of  trouble?”  says 
the  girl,  innocently.  “What  are  these 
fearful  provocations  ?” 

“Never  mind.  You  will  find  out  in 
time.  But  when  you  get  married,  Mary, 
don’t  forget  to  buy  a copy  of  Doddridge 
on  Patience.  That  should  be  included  in 
every  bridal  trousseau.” 

“Poor  thing — is  it  so  awfully  ill 
used  ?”  replies  the  steersman,  with  much 
compassion. 

Here  John  of  Skye  comes  forward. 

“If  ye  please,  mem,  I will  tek  the  till- 
er until  we  get  round  the  Ross.  The 
rocks  are  very  bad  here.” 

“All  right,  John,”  says  the  young 
lady ; and  then,  with  much  cautious 
clinging  to  various  objects,  she  goes  be- 
low, saying  that  she  means  to  do  a lit- 
tle more  to  a certain  slight  water-color 
sketch  of  Polterriv.  We  know  why  she 
wants  to  put  some  further  work  on  that 
hasty  production.  Yesterday  the  Laird 
expressed  high  approval  of  the  sketch. 
She  means  him  to  take  it  with  him  to 
Denny-mains,  when  she  leaves  for  Lon- 
don. 

But  this  heavy  sea:  how  is  the  artist 
getting  on  with  her  work  amid  such 
pitching  and  diving?  Now  that  we  are 
round  the  Ross,  the  White  Dove  has 
shifted  her  course;  the  wind  is  more  on 
her  beam;  the  main-sheet  has  been  haul- 


ed in ; and  the  noble  ship  goes  ploughing 
along  in  splendid  style;  but  how  about 
water-color  drawing  ? 

Suddenly,  as  the  yacht  gives  a heavy 
lurch  to  leeward,  an  awful  sound  is  heard 

below.  Queen  T clambers  down  the 

companion,  and  holds  on  by  the  door 
of  the  saloon,  the  others  following  and 
looking  over  her  shoulders.  There  a 
fearful  scene  appears.  At  the  head  of 
the  table,  in  the  regal  recess  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  carver  and  chief  president 
of  our  banquets,  sits  Mary  Avon,  in  mute 
and  blank  despair.  Everything  has  dis- 
appeared from  before  her.  A tumbler 
rolls  backward  and  forward  on  the  floor, 
empty.  A dishevelled  bundle  of  paper, 
hanging  on  to  the  edge  of  a carpet  stool, 
represents  what  was  once  an  orderly 
sketch-book.  Tubes,  pencils,  saucers, 
sponges — all  have  gone  with  the  table- 
cloth. And  the  artist  sits  quite  hopeless 
and  silent,  staring  before  her  like  a mani- 
ac in  a cell. 

4 4 What  ever  have  you  been  and  done  ?” 
calls  her  hostess. 

There  is  no  answer:  only  that  tragic 
despair. 

“It  was  all  bad  steering,”  remarks  the 
Youth.  “I  knew  it  would  happen  as 
soon  as  Miss  Avon  left  the  helm.” 

But  the  Laird,  not  confining  his  sym- 
pathy to  words,  presses  by  his  hostess; 
and,  holding  hard  by  the  bare  table, 
staggers  along  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck. 
The  others  timidly  follow.  One  by  one 
the  various  objects  are  rescued,  and 
placed  for  safety  on  the  couch  on  the 
leeward  side  of  the  saloon.  Then  the 
automaton  in  the  presidential  chair  be- 
gins to  move.  She  recovers  her  ppwers 
of  speech.  She  says,  awaking  from  her 
dream, 

“Is  my  head  on ?” 

“ And  if  it  is,  it  is  not  of  much  use  to 
you,”  says  her  hostess,  angrily.  44  What 
ever  made  you  have  those  things  out  in  a 
sea  like  this  ? Come  up  on  deck  at  once ; 
and  let  Fred  get  luncheon  ready.” 

The  maniac  only  laughs. 

“Luncheon!”  she  says.  “Luncheon 
in  the  middle  of  earthquakes !” 

But  this  sneer  at  the  White  Dove , be- 
cause she  has  no  swinging  table,  is  un- 
generous. Besides,  is  not  our  Friedrich 
cTor  able  to  battle  any  pitching  with  his 
ingeniously  bolstered  couch,  so  that  bot- 
tles, glasses,  plates,  and  what  not  are  as 
safe  as  they  would  be  in  a case  in  the 
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terprising of dishes  can  not  slide ; 'the  Xa 
ble-cover  plaited  bo  as  to  afford  receptacle^ 
for  knives  and  spoons;  bottles  and  turn 
biers  plunged  into  hollows,  uud  propped 


British  Mitsmfcn  ? A luncheon  party  on 
board  the  White*  Do  re,  when  there  is  a 
heavy  Atlantic  swell  miming,  is  not  an 
imposing  ceremony.  It  would  not  look 


Well  as  a colored  lithograph  in  the  illus-  Master  Fml,  balancing  himself  beliind 
trated  papers.  The  tigures  crouching  on  these  stooping  figures,  bottle  in  hand, 
the  low  stools  to  leeward;  the  narrow  and  ready  to  replenish  any  cautiously 
cushion  bolstered  up  so  that  the  most  en  proffered  wine  glass.  But  it  serves. 
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And  Dr.  Sutherland  has  assured  us  that 
the  heavier  the  sea,  the  more  necessary 
is  luncheon  for  the  weaker  vessels,  who 
may  be  timid  about  the  effect  of  so  much 
rolling  and  pitching.  When  we  get  on 
deck  again,  who  is  afraid?  It  is  all  a 
question  as  to  what  signal  may  be  visible 
to  the  white  house  of  Carsaig,  shining 
afar  there  in  the  sunlight,  among  the 
hanging  woods,  and  under  the  soft  pur- 
ple of  the  hills.  Behold! — behold! — the 
flag  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  white  pole ! 
Is  it  a message  to  us,  or  only  a summons 
to  the  Pioneer  t For  now,  through  the 
whirl  of  wind  and  spray,  we  can  make 
out  the  steamer  that  daily  encircles  Mull, 
bringing  with  it  white  loaves,  and  news- 
papers, and  other  luxuries  of  the  main- 
land. 

She  comes  nearer  and  nearer;  the 
throbbing  of  the  paddles  is  heard  among 
the  rush  of  the  waves ; the  people  crowd 
to  the  side  of  the  boat  to  have  a look  at 
the  passing  yacht;  and  one  well-known 
figure,  standing  on  the  hurricane  deck, 
raises  his  gilt-braided  cap,  for  we  happen 
to  have  on  board  a gentle  small  creature 
who  is  a great  friend  of  his.*  And  she 
waves  her  white  handkerchief,  of  course ; 
and  you  should  see  what  a fluttering  of 
similar  tokens  there  is  all  along  the 
steamer’s  decks,  and  on  the  paddle-boxes. 
Farewell! — farewell! — may  you  have  a 
smooth  landing  at  Staffa,  and  a pleasant 
sail  down  the  Sound,  in  the  quiet  of  the 
afternoon ! 

• The  day  wears  on,  with  puffs  and 
squalls  coming  tearing  over  from  the 
high  cliffs  of  southern  Mull;  and  still  the 
gallant  White  Dove  meets  and  breasts 
those  rolling  waves,  and  sends  the  spray 
flying  from  her  bows.  We  have  passed 
Loch  Buy;  Garveloch  and  the  adjacent 
islands  are  drawing  nearer ; soon  we 
shall  have  to  bend  our  course  northward, 
when  we  have  got  by  Eilean-straid-ean. 
And  whether  it  is  that  Mary  Avon  is  se- 
cretly comforting  herself  with  the  notion 
that  she  will  soon  see  her  friends  in  Lon- 
don again,  or  whether  it  is  that  she  is 
proud  of  being  again  promoted  to  the  till- 
er, she  has  quite  recovered  her  spirits. 
We  hear  our  singing-bird  once  more, 
though  it  is  difficult,  amid  the  rush  and 
swirl  of  the  waters,  to  do  more  than  catch 

* Sir,  we  would  drink  your  health,  but  not  even 
Friedrich  d’or  himself  could  hold  a glass  straight  in 
this  heavy  sea. 
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chance  phrases  and  refrains.  And  then 
she  is  being  very  merry  with  the  Laird, 
who  is  humorously  decrying  England 
and  the  English,  and  proving  to  her  that 
it  is  the  Scotch  migration  to  the  south 
that  is  the  very  saving  of  her  native 
country. 

“The  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Academy — the  heads 
and  leading  men  everywhere — all  Scotch 
— all  Scotch,”  says  he. 

“ But  the  weak  point  about  the  Scotch, 
sir,”  says  this  philosopher  in  the  Ulster, 
who  is  clinging  on  to  the  tiller-rope,  4 4 is 
their  modesty.  They  are  so  distrustful 
of  their  own  merits.  And  they  are  al- 
ways running  down  their  own  country.” 

“Ha!  ha! — ho!  ho!  ho!”  roars  the 
Laird.  “Verra  good!  verra  good!  I 
owe  ye  one  for  that.  I owe  ye  one. 
Howard,  have  ye  nothing  to  say  in  de- 
fense of  your  native  country  ?” 

^ “You  are  speaking  of  Scotland,  sir?” 

44  Ay.” 

“That  is  not  my  native  country,  you 
know.” 

“It  was  your  mother’s,  then.” 

Somehow,  when  by  some  accident  — 
and  it  but  rarely  happened — the  Laird 
mentioned  Howard  Smith’s  mother,  a 
brief  silence  fell  on  him.  It  lasted  but 
a second  or  two.  Presently  he  was  say- 
ing, with  much  cheerfulness : 

“No,  no,  I am  not  one  of  those  that 
would  promote  any  rivalry  between  Scot- 
land and  England.  We  are  one  country 
now.  If  the  Scotch  preserve  the  best 
leeterary  English — the  most  pithy  and 
characteristic  forms  of  the  language — the 
English  that  is  talked  in  the  south  is  the 
most  generally  received  throughout  the 
world.  I have  even  gone  the  length — 
I’m  no  ashamed  to  admit  it — of  hinting 
to  Tom  Galbraith  that  he  should  exheebit 
more  in  London:  the  influence  of  such 
work  as  his  should  not  be  confined  to 
Edinburgh.  And  jealous  as  they  may 
be  in  the  south  of  the  Scotch  school,  they 
could  not  refuse  to  recognize  its  excel- 
lence— eh?  No,  no;  when  Galbraith 
likes  to  exheebit  in  London,  ye’ll  hear  a 
stir,  I’m  thinking.  The  jealousy  of  Eng- 
lish artists  will  have  no  effect  on  public 
opeenion.  They  may  keep  him  out  o’ 
the  Academy — there’s  many  a good  artist 
has  never  been  within  the  walls — but  the 
public  is  the  judge.  I am  told  that  when 
his  picture  of  Stonebyres  Falls  was  ex- 
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heebited  in  Edinburgh,  a dealer  came  all 
the  way  from  London  to  look  at  it.” 

“Did  he  buy  it?”  asked  Miss  Avon, 
gently. 

“Buy  it!”  the  Laird  said,  with  a con- 
temptuous laugh.  “There  are  some  of 
us  about  Glasgow  who  know  better  than 
to  let  a picture  like  that  get  to  London. 
I bought  it  maself.  Ye’ll  see  it  when  ye 
come  to  Denny-mains.  Ye  have  heard 
of  it,  no  doubt  ?” 

“N — no,  I think  not,”  she  timidly  an- 
swers. 

“No  matter — no  matter.  Ye’ll  see  it 
when  ye  come  to  Denny-mains.” 

He  seemed  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
she  was  going  to  pay  a visit  to  Denny- 
mains:  had  he  not  heard,  then,  of  her  in- 
tention of  at  once  returning  to  London  ? 

Once  well  round  into  the  Frith  of 
Lorn,  the  wind  that  had  borne  us  down 
the  Sound  of  Iona  was  now  right  ahead, 
and  our  progress  was  but  slow.  As  the 
evening  wore  on,  it  was  proposed  thqt 
we  should  run  into  Loch  Speliv  for  the 
night.  There  was  no  dissentient  voice. 

The  sudden  change  from  the  plunging 
seas  without  to  the  quiet  waters  of  this 
solitary  little  loch  was  strange  enough. 
And  then,  as  we  slowly  beat  up  against 
the  northerly  wind  to  the  head  of  the 
loch — a beautiful,  quiet,  sheltered  little 
cup  of  a harbor  among  the  hills — we 
found  before  us,  or  rather  over  us,  the 
splendors  of  a stormy  sunset  among  the 
mountains  above  Glen  More.  It  was  a 
striking  spectacle — the  vast  and  silent 
gloom  of  the  valleys  below,  which  were 
of  a cold  and  intense  green  in  the  shad- 
ow; then  above,  among  the  great  shoul- 
ders and  peaks  of  the  hills,  flashing 
gleams  of  golden  light,  and  long  swaths 
of  purple  cloud  touched  with  scarlet 
along  their  edges,  and  mists  of  rain  that 
came  along  with  the  wind,  blotting  out 
here  and  there  those  splendid  colors. 
There  was  an  absolute  silence  in  this 
overshadowed  bay,  but  for  the  cry  of  the 
startled  wild  fowl.  There  was  no  sign  of 
any  habitation,  except  perhaps  a trace  of 
pale  blue  smoke  rising  from  behind  a 
mass  of  trees.  .Away  went  the  anchor 
with  a short,  sharp  rattle;  we  were  safe 
for  the  night. 

We  knew,  however,  what  that  trace  of 
smoke  indicated  behind  the  dark  trees. 
By-and-by,  as  soon  as  the  gig  had  got  to 
the  land,  there  was  a procession  along 
the  solitary  shore — in  the  wan  twilight — 


and  up  the  rough  path,  and  through  the 
scattered  patches  of  birch  and  fir.  And 
were  you  startled,  madam,  by  the  appari- 
tion of  people  who  were  so  inconsiderate 
as  to  knock  at  your  door  in  the  middle  of 
dinner,  and  whose  eyes,  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  shadows  of  the  valleys 
of  Mull,  must  have  looked  bewildered 
enough  on  meeting  the  glare  of  the 
lamps?  And  what  did  you  tHink  of  a 
particular  pair  of  eyes — very  soft  and 
gentle  in  their  dark  lustre — appealing, 
timid,  friendly  eyes,  that  had  neverthe- 
less a quiet  happiness  and  humor  in 
them  ? It  was  at  all  events  most  kind  of 
you  to  tell  the  young  lady  that  her  no- 
tion of  throwing  up  her  holiday  and  set- 
ting out  for  London  was  mere  midsum- 
mer madness.  How  could  you — or  any 
one  else — guess  at  the  origin  of  so  strange 
a wish? 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BEFORE  BREAKFAST. 

Who  is  this  who  slips  through  the  sa- 
loon while  as  yet  all  on  board  are  asleep — 
who  noiselessly  ascends  the  companion- 
way,  and  then  finds  herself  alone  on 
deck  ? And  all  the  world  around  her  is 
asleep  too,  though  the  gold  and  rose  of 
the  new  day  is  shining  along  the  eastern 
heavens.  There  is  not  a sound  in  this  si- 
lent little  loch : the  shores  and  the  woods  . 
are  as  still  as  the  far  peaks  of  the  mount- 
ains, where  the  mists  are  touched  here  • 
and  there  with  a dusky  fire. 

She  is  not  afraid  to  be  alone  in  this  si- 
lent world.  There  is  a bright  and  con- 
tented look  on  her  face.  Carefully  and 
quietly,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  people 
below,  she  gets  a couple  of  deck  stools, 
and  puts  down  the  large  sketch-book 
from  under  her  arm,  and  opens  out  a cer- 
tain leather  case.  But  do  not  think  she 
is  going  to  attack  that  blaze  of  color  in 
the  east,  with  the  reflected  glare  on  the 
water,  and  the  bar  of  dark  land  between. 
She  knows  better.  She  has  a wholesome 
fear  of  chromo-lithographs.  She  turns 
rather  to  those  great  mountain  masses, 
with  their  mysteriously  moving  clouds, 
and  their  shoulders  touched  here  and 
there  with  a sombre  red,  and  their  deep 
and  silent  glens  a cold  intense  green  in 
shadow.  There  is  more  workable  ma- 
terial. 

And  after  all  there  is  no  ambitious  ef- 
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fort  to  trouble  her.  It  is  only  a rough 
jotting  of  form  and  color  for  future  use. 
It  is  a pleasant  occupation  for  this  still, 
cool,  beautiful  morning ; and  perhaps  she 
is  fairly  well  satisfied  with  it,  for  one 
listening  intently  might  catch  snatches 
of  songs  and  airs — of  a somewhat  inco- 
herent and  inappropriate  character.  For 
what  have  the  praises  of  Bonny  Black 
Bess  to  do  with  sunrise  in  Loch  Speliv  ? 
Or  the  saucy  Arethusa  either?  But  all 
the  same  the  work  goes  quietly  and  dex- 
terously on — no  wild  dashes  and  search- 
ings for  theatrical  effect,  but  a patient 
mosaic  of  touches  precisely  reaching  their 
end.  She  does  not  want  to  bewilder  the 
world.  She  wants  to  have  trustworthy 
records  for  her  own  use.  And  she  seems 
content  with  the  progress  she  is  making. 

“Here’s  a health  to  the  girls  that  we  loved  long 
ago” — 

this  is  the  last  air  into  which  she  has 
wandered,  half  humming  and  half  whis- 
tling— 

“ Where  the  Shannon,  and  Liffey,  and  Blackwater 
flow”— 

when  she  suddenly  stops  her  work  to 
listen.  Can  any  one  be  up  already? 
The  noise  is  not  repeated;  and  she  pro- 
ceeds with  her  work. 

“Here’s  a health  to  old  Ireland:  may  she  ne’er 
be  dismayed! 

Then  pale  grew  the  cheeks  of  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade.” 

The  clouds  are  assuming  substance  now: 
•they  are  no  mere  flat  washes,  but  ac- 
curately drawn  objects  that  have  their 
foreshortening  like  anything  else.  And 
if  Miss  Avon  may  be  vaguely  conscious 
that  had  our  young  doctor  been  on  board 
she  would  not  have  been  left  so  long 
alone,  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  her 
work.  The  mornings  on  which  he  used 
to  join  her  on  deck,  and  chat  to  her  while 
she  painted,  seemed  far  away  now.  He 
and  she  together  would  see  Dunvegan  no 
more. 

But  who  is  this  who  most  cautiously 
comes  up  the  companion,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a cup  and  saucer  ? 

“Miss  Avon,”  says  he,  with  a bright 
laugh,  “ here  is  the  first  cup  of  tea  I ever 
made;  are  you  afraid  to  try  it?” 

“Oh,  dear  me!”  said  she,  penitently; 
“did  I make  any  noise  in  getting  my 
things  below  ?” 

“Well,”  he  says,  “I  thought  I heard 
you;  and  I knew  what  you  would  be 


after;  and  I got  up  and  lit  the  spirit- 
lamp.” 

“Oh,  it  is  so  very  kind  of  you!”  she 
says;  for  it  is  really  a pretty  little  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  who  is  not  much 
given  to  shifting  for  himself  on  board. 

Then  he  dives  below  again  and  fetches 
her  up  some  biscuits. 

“By  Jove,”  he  says,  coming  closer  to 
the  sketch,  “that  is  very  good.  That  is 
awfully  good.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you 
have  done  all  that  this  morning  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  she  says,  modestly.  “ It  is 
only  a sketch.” 

“I  think  it  uncommonly  good,”  he 
says,  staring  at  it  as  if  he  would  pierce 
the  paper. 

Then  there  is  a brief  silence,  during 
which  Miss  Avon  boldly  adventures  upon 
this  amateur’s  tea. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  says,  after 
a bit — “it  is  none  of  my  business,  you 
know — but  you  don’t  really  mean  that 
you  are  going  back  to  London  ?” 

“If  I am  allowed,”  she  answers,  with 
a smile. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  disappoint  your 
friends  most  awfully,”  says  he,  in  quite 
an  earnest  manner.  “I  know  they  had 
quite  made  up  their  minds  you  were  to 
stay  the  whole  time.  It  would  be  very 
unfair  of  you.  And  my  uncle : he  would 
break  his  heart  if  you  were  to  go.” 

“They  are  all  very  kind  to  me,”  was 
her  only  answer. 

“Look  here,”  he  says,  with  a most 
friendly  anxiety.  “If — if  it  is  only 
about  business — about  pictures,  I mean — 
I really  beg  your  pardon  for  intermed- 
dling— ” 

“Oh,”  said  she,  frankly,  “there  is  no 
secret  about  it.  In  fact,  I want  every- 
body to  know  that  I am  anxious  to  sell 
my  pictures.  You  see,  as  I have  got  to 
earn  my  own  living,  shouldn’t  I begin  at 
once,  and  find  out  what  it  is  like  ?” 

“But  look  here,”  he  said,  eagerly,  “if 
it  is  a question  of  selling  pictures,  you 
should  trust  to  my  uncle.  He  is  among 
a lot  of  men  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  rich 
merchants  and  people  of  that  sort,  who 
haven’t  inherited  collections  of  pictures, 
and  whose  hobby  is  to  make  a collection 
for  themselves.  And  they  have  much 
too  good  sense  to  buy  spurious  old  mas- 
ters, or  bad  examples  for  the  sake  of  the 
name : they  prefer  good  modem  art,  and 
I can  tell  you  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  it,  too.  And  they  are  not  fools, 
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mind  you ; they  know  good  pictures. 
You  may  think  my  uncle  is  very  prej- 
udiced; he  has  his  favorite  artists,  and 
— and  believes  in  Tom  Galbraith,  don’t 
you  know;  but,  I can  assure  you,  you 
won’t  find  many  men  who  know  more 
about  a good  landscape  than  he  does; 
and  you  would  say  so  if  you  saw  his  din- 
ing-room at  Denny-mains.  ” 

“I  quite  believe  that,”  said  she,  begin- 
ning to  put  up  her  materials:  she  had 
done  her  morning’s  work. 

“Well,”  he  says,  “you  trust  to  him; 
there  are  lots  of  those  Glasgow  men 
who  would  only  be  too  glad  to  have  the 
chance — ” 

“ Oh,  no,  no,”  she  cried,  laughing.  “ I 
am  not  going  to  coerce  people  into  buy- 
ing my  pictures  for  the  sake  of  friend- 
ship. I think  your  uncle  would  buy 
every  sketch  I have  on  board  the  yacht ; 
but  I can  not  allow  my  friends  to  be 
victimized.” 

“Oh,  victimized!”  said  he,  scornfully. 
“They  ought  to  be  glad  to  have  the 
chance.  And  do  you  mean  to  go  on  giv- 
ing away  your  work  for  nothing  ? That 
sketch  of  the  little  creek  we  were  in — op- 
posite Iona,  don’t  you  know — that  you 
gave  my  uncle,  is  charming.  And  they 
tell  me  you  have  given  that  picture  of 
the  rocks  and  sea-birds— where  is  the 
place — ” 

“Oh,  do  you  mean  the  sketch  in  the 
saloon — of  Canna  ?” 

“Yes;  why,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  land- 
scapes I ever  saw.  And  they  tell  me  you 
gave  it  to  that  doctor  who  was  on  board.” 

“Dr.  Sutherland,”  says  she,  hastily — 
and  there  is  a quick  color  in  her  face — 
“seemed  to  like  it  as — as  a sort  of  remi- 
niscence, you  know.” 

“But  he  should  not  have  accepted  a 
valuable  picture,”  said  the  Youth,  with 
decision.  “No  doubt  you  offered  it  to 
him  when  you  saw  he  admired  it.  But 
now — when  he  must  understand  that — 
well,  in  fact,  that  circumstances  are  alter- 
ed— he  will  have  the  good  sense  to  give  it 
you  back  again.” 

“Oh,  I hope  not,”  she  says,  with  her 
embarrassment  not  diminishing.  “I — I 
should  not  like  that.  I — I should  be 
vexed.” 

“A  person  of  good  tact  and  good 
taste,”  says  this  venturesome  young 
man,  “would  make  a joke  of  it — would 
insist  that  you  never  meant  it  — and 
would  prefer  to  buy  the  picture.” 


She  answers,  somewhat  shortly : 

“I  think  not.  I think  Dr.  Suther- 
land has  as  good  taste  as  any  one.  He 
would  know  that  that  would  vex  me  very 
much.” 

“Oh,  well,”  says  he,  with  a sort  of 
carelessness,  “every  one  to  his  liking. 
If  he  cares  to  accept  so  valuable  a pres- 
ent, good  and  well.” 

“You  don’t  suppose  he  asked  me  for 
it ?”  she  says,  rather  warmly.  “I  gave  it 
him.  He  would  have  been  rude  to  have 
refused  it.  I was  very  much  pleased 
that  he  cared  for  the  picture.” 

4 4 Oh,  he  is  a judge  of  art  also  ? I am 
told  he  knows  everything.” 

“ He  was  kind  enough  to  say  he  liked 
the  sketch;  that  was  enough  for  me.” 

“ He  is  very  lucky;  that  is  all  I have 
to  say.” 

*“  I dare  say  he  has  forgotten  all  about 
such  a trifle.  He  has  more  important 
things  to  think  about.” 

“Well,”  said  he,  with  a good-natured 
laugh,  “ I should  not  consider  such  a pic- 
ture a trifle  if  any  one  presented  it  to  me. 
But  it  is  always  the  people  who  get  every- 
thing they  want  who  value  things  least.” 

“Do  you  think  Dr.  Sutherland  such  a 
fortunate  person  ?”  says  she.  “ Well,  he 
is  fortunate  in  having  great  abilities ; and 
he  is  fortunate  in  having  chosen  a profes- 
sion that  has  already  secured  him  great 
honor,  and  that  promises  a splendid  fu- 
ture to  him.  But  that  is  the  result  of 
hard  work ; and  he  has  to  work  hard 
now.  I don’t  think  most  men  would  like* 
to  change  places  with  him  just  at  pres- 
ent.” 

“He  has  one  good  friend  and  cham- 
pion, at  all  events,”  he  says,  with  a plea- 
sant smile. 

“Oh,”  says  she,  hastily  and  anxious- 
ly, “I  am  saying  what  I hear.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  Dr.  Sutherland  is — is 
quite  recent,  I may  say,  though  I have 
met  him  in  London.  I only  got  to  know 
something  about  him  when  he  was  in 
Edinburgh,  and  I happened  to  be  there 
too.” 

“He  is  coming  back  to  the  yacht,”  ob- 
serves Mr.  Smith. 

“He  will  be  foolish  to  think  of  it,”  she 
answers,  simply. 

At  this  stage  the  yacht  begins  to  wake 
Up.  The  head  of  Hector  of  Moidart, 
much  dishevelled,  appears,  at  the  forecas- 
tle, and  that  wiry  mariner  is  rubbing  his 
eyes ; but  no  sooner  does  he  perceive  that 
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one  of  the  ladies  is  on  deck  than  he  sud- 
denly ducks  down  again — to  get  his  face 
washed,  and  his  paper  collar.  Then 
there  is  a voice  heard  in  the  saloon, 
calling, 

“Who  has  left  my  spirit-lamp  burn- 
ing ?” 

“Oh,  good  gracious!”  says  the  Youth, 
and  tumbles  down  the  companion  incon- 
tinently. 

Then  the  Laird  appears,  bringing  up 
with  him  a huge  red  volume  entitled  Mu- 
nicipal London;  but  no  sooner  does  he 
find  that  Miss  Avon  is  on  deck  than  he 
puts  aside  that  mighty  compendium,  and 
will  have  her  walk  up  and  down  with 
him  before  breakfast. 

“What!”  he  says,  eying  the  cup  and 
saucer,  “have  ye  had  your  breakfast  al- 
ready ?” 

4 4 Mr.  Smith  was  so  kind  as  to  bring  me 
a cup  of  tea.” 

“ What!”  he  says  again — and  he  is  ob- 
viously greatly  delighted.  “Of  his  own 
making  ? I did  not  think  he  had  as  much 
gumption.” 

4 4 1 beg  your  pardon,  sir  ?”  said  she.  She 
had  been  startled  by  the  whistling  of  a cur- 
lew close  by,  and  had  not  heard  him  dis- 
tinctly. 

“I  said  he  was  a smart  lad,”  said  the 
Laird,  unblushingly.  “Oh,  ay,  a good 
lad ; ye  will  not  find  many  better  lads  than 
Howard.  Will  I tell  ye  a secret  ?” 

“ Well,  sir — if  you  like,”  said  she. 

There  was  a mysterious  but  humorous 
.look  about  the  Laird,  and  he  spoke  in  a 
whisper. 

“It  is  not  good  sometimes  for  young 
folk  to  know  what  is  in  store  for  them. 
But  I mean  to  give  him  Denny-mains. 
Whish ! Not  a word.  I’ll  surprise  him 
some  day.” 

44  He  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  you, 
sir,”  was  the  answer. 

“That  he  is— that  he  is,”  said  the  Laird ; 
“he’s  an  obedient  lad.  And  I should  not 
wonder  if  he  had  Denny-mains  long  before 
he  expects  it ; though  I must  have  my  crust 
of  bread,  ye  know.  It  would  be  a fine  oc- 
cupation for  him,  looking  after  the  estate; 
and  what  Ls  the  use  of  his  living  in  Lon- 
don, and  swallowing  smoke  and  fog  ? I 
can  assure  ye  that  the  air  at  Denny-mains, 
though  it's  no  far  from  Glasgow,  is  as  pure 
as  it  is  in  this  very  Loch  Speliv.” 

“Oh,  indeed,  sir.” 

They  had  another  couple  of  turns  in 
silence. 


4 4 Ye’re  verra  fond  of  sailing  ?”  says  the 
Laird. 

4‘I  am  now,”  she  says.  “But  I was 
very  much  afraid  before  I came ; I have 
suffered  so  terribly  in  crossing  the  Chan- 
nel. Somehow  one  never  thinks  of  being 
ill  here — with  nice  clean  cabins,  and  no 
engines  throbbing — ” 

“I  meant  that  ye  like  well  enough  to 
go  sailing  about  these  places  ?” 

“Oh  yes,”  says  she.  “When  shall  I 
ever  have  such  a beautiful  holiday  again  ?” 

The  Laird  laughed  a little  to  himself. 
Then  he  said,  with  a business-like  air: 

“I  have  been  thinking  that,  when  my 
nephew  came  to  Denny-mains,  I would 
buy  a yacht  for  him,  that  he  could  keep 
down  the  Clyde  somewhere — at  Gourock, 
or  Kilmun,  or  Dunoon,  maybe.  It  is  a 
splendid  ground  for  yachting — a splendid ! 
Ye  have  never  been  through  the  Kyles  of 
Bute  ?” 

4 4 Oh  yes,  sir ; I have  been  through  them 
in  the  steamer.” 

4 4 Ay,  but  a yacht ; wouldn’t  that  be  bet- 
ter ? And  I am  no  sure  I would  not  ad- 
vise him  to  have  a steam-yaclit — ye  are  so 
much  more  independent  of  wind  and  tide ; 
and  I’m  thinking  ye  could  get  a verra  good 
little  steam-yaclit  for  £3000.” 

“ Oh,  indeed.” 

44  A great  deal  depends  on  the  steward,” 
he  continues,  seriously.  4 4 A good  steward 
that  does  not  touch  drink,  is  jist  worth  any- 
thing. If  I could  get  a first-class  man,  I 
would  not  mind  giving  him  two  pounds  a 
week,  with  his  clothes  and  his  keep,  while 
the  yacht  was  being  used;  and  I would 
not  let  him  away  in  the  winter — no,  no. 
Ye  could  employ  him  at  Denny-mains  as 
a butler-creature,  or  something  like  that.” 

She  did  not  notice  the  peculiarity  of  the 
little  pronoun : if  she  had,  how  could  she 
have  imagined  that  the  Laird  was  really 
addressing  himself  to  her  ? 

44 1 have  none  but  weemen-servants  in- 
doors at  Denny-mains,”  he  continued, 
44  but  when  Howard  comes  I would  prefer 
him  to  keep  the  house  like  other  people, 
and  I will  not  stint  him  as  to  means.  Have 
I told  ye  what  Welliam  Dunbaur  says — 

“‘Be  merry,  man,  and  tak*  not  sair  in  mind — 

44  Oh  yes,  I remember.” 

44  There’s  fine  common -sense  in  that. 
And  do  not  you  believe  the  people  who 
tell  ye  that  the  Scotch  are  a dour  people, 
steeped  in  Calvinism,  and  niggardly,  and 
grasping  at  the  last  farthing — ” 
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44  I have  found  them  exceedingly  kind 
to  me,  and  warm-hearted  and  generous — ” 
says  she ; but  he  interrupted  her  suddenly : 

44  I’ll  tell  ye  what  I’ll  do,”  said  he,  with 
decision.  “When  I buy  that  yacht,  I’ll 
get  Tom  Galbraith  to  paint  every  panel 
in  the  saloon — no  matter  what  it  costs.” 

“Your  nephew  will  be  very  proud  of 
it,”  she  said. 

“ And  I would  expect  to  take  a trip  in 
her  myself  occasionally,”  he  added,  in  a 
facetious  manner.  “I  would  expect  to 
be  invited — ” 

“Surely,  sir,  you  can  not  expect  your 
nephew  to  be  so  ungrateful — ” 

“Oh,” he  said,  “I  only  expect  reasona- 
ble things.  Young  people  are  young  peo- 
ple ; they  can  not  like  to  be  always  ham- 
pered by  grumbling  old  fogies.  No,  no ; 
if  I present  any  one  wi’  a yacht,  I do  not 
look  on  myself  as  a piece  of  its  furniture.” 

The  Laird  seemed  greatly  delighted. 
His  step  on  the  deck  was  firmer.  In  the 
pauses  of  the  conversation  she  heard  some- 
thing about 

u t&ntar&  t Sing  t&ntar& !” 

“Will  ye  take  your  maid  with  ye  ?”  he 
asked  of  her,  abruptly. 

The  girl  looked  up  with  a bewildered 
air — perhaps  with  a trifle  of  alarm  in  her 
eyes. 

“I,  sir  ?” 

“Ha!  ha!”  said  he,  laughing,  “I  forgot. 
Ye  have  not  been  invited  yet.  No  more 
have  I.  But — if  the  yacht  were  ready — 
and — and  if  ye  were  going — ye  would  take 
your  maid,  no  doubt,  for  comfort’s  sake  ?” 

The  girl  looked  re-assured.  She  said, 
cheerfully: 

“ Well,  sir,  I don’t  suppose  I shall  ever 
go  yachting  again,  after  I leave  the  White 
Dove . And  if  I were,  I don’t  suppose  I 
should  be  able  to  afford  to  have  a maid 
with  me,  unless  the  dealers  in  London 
should  suddenly  begin  to  pay  me  a good 
deal  more  than  they  have  done  hitherto.” 

At  this  point  she  was  summoned  below 
by  her  hostess  calling.  The  Laird  was 
left  alone  on  deck.  He  continued  to  pace 
up  and  down,  muttering  to  himself,  with 
a proud  look  on  his  face. 

“A  landscape  in  every  panel,  as  I’m  a 
living  man ! . . . Tom  ’ll  do  it  well,  when  I 
tell  him  who  it’s  for . . . The  teddies’  cabin 
blue  and  silver — cool  in  the  summer — the 
sky-light  pented — she’ll  no  be  saying  that 
the  Scotch  are  wanting  in  taste  when  she 
sees  that  cabin ! 


‘Sing  t&ntar&!  sing  t£ntar&! 

. . . .The  Highland  army  rues 
That  e’er  they  came  to  Cromdale !’ 

And  her  maid — if  she  will  not  be  able  to 
afford  a maid,  who  will  ? — French,  if  she 
likes!  Blue  and  silver — blue  and  silver 
— that’s  it !” 

And  then  the  Laird,  still  humming  his 
lugubrious  battle-song,  comes  down  into 
the  saloon. 

“ Good  - morning,  ma’am,  good -morn- 
ing! Breakfast  ready?  I’m  just  rav- 
enous. That  wild  lassie  has  walked 
me  up  and  down  until  I am  like  to  faint. 
A beautiful  morning  again — splendid! — 
splendid!  And  do  ye  know  where  ye 
will  be  this  day  next  year  ?” 

“I  am  sure  I don’t,”  says  his  hostess, 
busy  with  the  breakfast  things. 

4 4 1 will  tell  ye.  Anchored  in  the  Holy 
Loch,  off  Kilmun,  in  a screw-yacht.  Mark 
my  words  now : this  very  day  next  yearP 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A PROTECTOR. 

4 1 Oh,  ay,”  says  John  of  Skye,  quite 
proudly,  as  we  go  on  deck  after  breakfast, 
“ there  will  be  no  more  o’  the  dead  calms. 
We  will  give  Mr.  Sutherland  a good  breeze 
or  two  when  he  comes  back  to  the  yat.” 

It  is  all  Mr.  Sutherland  and  Mr.  Suther- 
land now ! — everything  is  to  be  done  be- 
cause Mr.  Sutherland  is  coming.  Each 
belaying-pin  is  polished  so  that  one  might 
see  to  shave  in  it;  Hector  of  Moidart  has 
spent  about  two  hours  in  scraping  and 
rubbing  the  brass  and  copper  of  the  galley 
stove-pipe;  and  Captain  John,  with  many 
grins  and  apologies,  has  got  Miss  Avon  to 
sew  up  a rent  that  has  begun  to  appear  in 
the  red  ensign.  All  that  he  wants  now  is 
to  have  the  yacht  beached  for  a couple  of 
days,  to  have  the  long  slender  sea-grass 
scraped  from  her  hull : then  Mr.  Suther- 
land will  see  how  the  White  Dove  will 
sail! 

“I  should  imagine,”  says  the  Youth,  in 
an  under-tone,  to  his  hostess,  as  we  are 
working  out  the  narrow  entrance  to  Loch 
Speliv, 4 4 that  your  doctor-friend  must  have 
given  those  men  a liberal  pourboire  when 
he  left.” 

“Oh,  I am  sure  not,”  said  she,  quick- 
ly, as  if  that  was  a serious  imputation. 
“That  is  very  unlikely.” 

“They  seem  very  anxious  to  have  ev- 
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erything  put  right  against  his  coming,’1 
he  says.  “At  all  events,  your  captain 
seems  to  think  that  every  good  breeze  he 
gets  is  merely  thrown  away  on  us.” 

“Dr.  Sutherland  and  he,”  she  says, 
laughing,  “ were  very  good  friends.  And 
then  Angus  had  very  bad  luck  when  he 
was  on  board:  the  glass  wouldn’t  fall. 
But  I have  promised  to  bottle  up  the  equi- 
noctials for  him — he  will  have  plenty  of 
winds  before  we  have  done  with  him. 
You  must  stay  too,  you  know,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  see  how  the  White  Dove  rides  out  a 
gale.” 

He  regarded  her  with  some  suspicion. 
He  was  beginning  to  know  that  this  lady’s 
speech,  despite  the  great  gentleness  and 
innocence  of  her  eyes,  sometimes  conceal- 
ed curious  meanings.  And  was  she  now 
merely  giving  him  a kind  and  generous 
invitation  to  go  yachting  with  us  for  an- 
other month ; or  was  she,  with  a cruel  sar- 
casm, referring  to  the  probability  of  his 
having  to  remain  a prisoner  for  that  time, 
in  order  to  please  his  uncle  ? 

However,  the  conversation  had  to  be 
dropped,  for  at  this  moment  the  Laird  and 
his  proUgie  made  their  appearance ; and 
of  course  a deck  chair  had  to  be  brought 
for  her,  and  a footstool,  and  a sun-shade, 
and  a book.  But  what  were  these  atten- 
tions, on  the  part  of  her  elderly  slave, 
compared  with  the  fact  that  a young  man, 
presumably  enjoying  a sound  and  healthy 
sleep,  should  have  unselfishly  got  up  at 
an  unholy  hour  of  the  morning,  and 
should  have  risked  blowing  up  the  yacht 
with  spirits  of  wine  in  order  to  get  her  a 
cup  of  tea  ? 

It  was  a fine  sailing  day.  Running 
before  a light  top-sail  breeze  from  the 
southeast,  the  White  Dove  was  making 
for  the  Lynn  of  Morven,  and  bringing  us 
more  and  more  within  view  of  the  splen- 
did circle  of  mountains,  from  Ben-Cru- 
achan  in  the  east  to  Ben-Nevis  in  the 
north,  from  Ben-Nevis  down  to  the  suc- 
cessive waves  of  the  Morven  hills.  And 
we  knew  why,  among  all  the  sun-lit  yel- 
lows and  greens — faint  as  they  were  in 
the  distance — there  were  here  and  there 
on  slope  and  shoulder  stains  of  a beauti- 
ful rose-purple  that  were  a new  feature  in 
the  landscape.  The  heather  was  coming 
into  bloom — the  knee-deep,  honey -scented 
heather,  the  haunt  of  the  snipe,  and  the 
muir-cock,  and  the  mountain  hare.  And 
if  there  was  to  be  for  us  this  year  no  toil- 
ing over  the  high  slopes  and  crags — look- 


ing down  from  time  to  time  on  a spacious 
world  of  sun -lit  sea  and  island— we  were 
not  averse  from  receiving  friendly  and 
substantial  messages  from  those  altitudes. 
In  a day  or  two  now  the  first  crack  of  the 
breech-loader  would  startle  the  silence  of 
the  morning  air.  And  Master  Fred’s 
larder  was  sorely  in  want  of  variety. 

Northward,  and  still  northward,  the 
light  breeze  tempering  the  scorching  sun- 
light that  glares  on  the  sails  and  the  deck. 
Each  long  ripple  of  the  running  blue  sea 
flashes  in  diamonds;  and  when  we  look 
to  the  south,  those  silver  lines  converge 
and  converge,  until  at  the  horizon  they 
become  a solid  blaze  of  light  unendurable 
to  the  eye.  But  it  is  to  the  north  we  turn 
— to  the  land  of  Appin,  and  Kingairloch, 
and  Lochaber:  blow,  light  wind,  and  car- 
ry us  onward,  gentle  tide;  we  have  an 
appointment  to  keep  within  shadow  of  the 
mountains  that  guard  Glencoe. 

The  Laird  has  discovered  that  these  two 
were  up  early  this  morning:  he  becomes 
facetious. 

“ Not  sleepy  yet,  Miss  Mary  ?”  he  says. 

“Oh  no,  not  at  all,” she  says,  looking 
up  from  her  book. 

“It’s  the  early  bird  that  catches  the 
first  sketch.  Fine  and  healthy  is  that 
early  rising,  Howard.  I’m  thinking  ye 
did  not  sleep  sound  last  night:  what  for 
were  ye  up  before  anybody  was  stirring  ?” 

But  the  Laird  does  not  give  him  time 
to  answer.  Something  has  tickled  the 
fancy  of  this  profound  humorist. 

“ Keel  kee!”  he  laughs,  and  he  rubs 
his  hands.  “ I mind  a good  one  I heard 
from  Tom  Galbraith  when  he  and  I were 
at  the  Bridge  of  Allan;  room  to  room, 
ye  know ; and  Tom  did  snore  that  night. 
‘What,’ said  I to  him  in  the  morning, 
‘ had  ye  nightmare,  or  delirium  tremens, 
that  ye  made  such  a noise  in  the  night  ?’ 
‘Did  I snore?’  said  he — I’m  thinking 
somebody  else  must  have  complained  be- 
fore. ‘ Snore !’  said  I ; 4 twenty  grampuses 
was  nothing  to  it.’  And  Tom — he  burst 
out  a-laughing.  4 I’m  very  glad, ’ says  he. 
4 If  I snored,  I must  have  had  a sound 
sleep !’  A sound  sleep — d’ye  see  ? Very 
sharp — very  smart — eh  ?” — and  the  Laird 
laughed  and  chuckled  over  that  porten- 
tous joke. 

“ Oh,  uncle ! uncle ! uncle  I”  his  nephew 
cried.  “You  used  never  to  do  such  things. 
You  must  quit  the  society  of  those  artists,  if 
they  have  such  a corrupting  influence  on 
you.” 
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“ I tell  ye,”  he  says,  with  a sudden  seri- 
ousness, “I  would  just  like  to  show  Tom 
Galbraith  that  picture  o’  Canna  that’s  be- 
low. No;  I would  not  ask  him  to  alter  a 
thing.  Very  good — very  good  it  is.  And 
— and — I think — I will  admit  it — for  a 
plain  man  likes  the  truth  to  be  told — there 
is  just  a bit  jealousy  among  them  against 
any  English  person  that  tries  to  paint 
Scotch  scenery.  No,  no,  Miss  Mary — 
don’t  you  be  afraid.  Ye  can  hold  your 
own.  If  I had  that  picture,  now — if  it  be- 
longed to  me — and  if  Tom  was  stopping 
wi’  me  at  Denny-mains,  I would  not  allow 
him  to  alter  it — not  if  he  offered  to  spend 
a week’s  work  on  it.” 

After  that — what  ? The  Laird  could 
say  no  more. 

Alas!  alas!  our  wish  to  take  a new 
route  northward  was  all  very  well;  but 
we  had  got  under  the  lee  of  Lismore,  and 
slowly  and  slowly  the  wind  died  away, 
until  even  the  sea  was  as  smooth  as  the 
surface  of  a mirror.  It  was  but  little  com- 
pensation that  we  could  lean  over  the  side 
of  the  yacht  and  watch  the  thousands  of 
“sea-blubbers”  far  down  in  the  water,  in 
all  their  hues  of  blue  and  purple  and  pale 
pink.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  blistering, 
scorching  with  a sharp  pain  any  nose  or 
cheek  that  was  inadvertently  turned  to- 
ward it.  As  for  the  Laird,  he  could  not 
stand  this  oven-like  business  any  longer; 
he  declared  the  saloon  was  ever  so  much 
cooler  than  the  deck ; and  went  down  be- 
low, and  lay  at  length  on  one  of  the  long 
blue  cushions. 

“Why,  John,”  says  Queen  T , “ you 

are  bringing  on  those  dead  calms  again. 
What  will  Dr.  Sutherland  say  to  you  ?” 

But  John  of  Skye  has  his  eye  on  the 
distant  shore. 

“Oh  no,  mem,” he  says,  with  a crafty 
smile,  “ there  will  not  be  a dead  calm  very 
long.” 

And  there,  in  at  the  shore,  we  see  a 
dark  line  on  the  water;  and  it  spreads  and 
spreads;  the  air  becomes  gratefully  cool 
to  the  face  before  the  breeze  perceptibly 
fills  the  sails;  then  there  is  a cheerful 
swinging  over  of  the  boom  and  a flutter- 
ing of  the  as  yet  unreleased  head-sails.  A 
welcome  breeze,  surely,  from  the  far  hills 
of  Kingairloch.  We  thank  you,  you  beau- 
tiful Kingairloch,  with  your  deep  glens 
and  your  rose-purple  shoulders  of  hills: 
long  may  you  continue  to  send  fresh 
westerly  winds  to  the  parched  and  passing 
voyager ! 


We  catch  a distant  glimpse  of  the  white 
houses  of  Port  Appin ; we  bid  adieu  to  the 
musically  named  Eilean-na-Shuna;  far 
ahead  of  us  is  the  small  white  light-house 
at  the  mouth  of  the  narrows  of  Corran. 
But  there  is  to  be  no  run  up  to  Fort  Will- 
iam for  us  to-night;  the  tide  will  turn 
soon ; we  can  not  get  through  the  Corran 
narrows.  And  so  there  is  a talk  of  Balla- 
hulish ; and  Captain  John  is  trying  hard 
to  get  Miss  Avon  to  pronounce  this  Bal-a- 
chaolish.  It  is  not  fair  of  Sandy  from 
Islay — who  thinks  he  is  hidden  by  the 
foresail — to  grin  to  himself  at  these  inno- 
cent efforts. 

Grander  and  grander  grow  those  ram- 
parts of  mountains  ahead  of  us — with 
their  wine-colored  stains  of  heather  on 
the  soft  and  velvety  yellow-green.  The 
wind  from  the  Kingairloch  shores  still 
carries  us  on ; and  Inversanda  swells  the 
breeze;  soon  we  shall  be  running  into 
that  wide  channel  that  leads  up  to  the 
beautiful  Loch  Leven.  The  Laird  re-ap- 
pears  on  deck.  He  is  quite  enchanted 
with  the  scene  around  him.  He  says  if 
an  artist  had  placed  that  black  cloud  be- 
hind the  great  bulk  of  Ben-Nevis,  it  could 
not  have  been  more  artistically  arranged. 
He  declares  that  this  entrance  to  Loch 
Leven  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places 
he  has  ever  seen.  He  calls  attention  to 
the  soft  green  foliage  of  the  steep  hills, 
and  to  that  mighty  peak  of  granite,  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  landscape,  that  we 
discover  to  be  called  the  Pap  of  Glencoe. 
And  here,  in  the  mellow  light  of  the  aft- 
ernoon, is  the  steamer  coming  down  from 
the  north : is  it  to  be  a race  between  us  for 
the  Bal-a-chaolish  quay  ? 

It  is  an  unfair  race.  We  have  to  yield 
to  brute  strength  and  steam-kettles. 

“Four  to  one  Argyll  came  on,” 

as  the  dirge  of  Eric  says.  But  we  bear  no 
malice.  We  salute  our  enemy  as  he  goes 
roaring  and  throbbing  by;  and  there  is 
many  a return  signal  waved  to  us  from 
the  paddle-boxes. 

“Mr.  Sutherland  iss  no  there,  mem,  I 
think,”  says  Captain  John,  who  has  been 
scanning  those  groups  of  people  with  his 
keen  eyes. 

“I  should  think  not:  he  said  he  was 
coming  to-morrow,”  is  the  answer. 

“Will  he  be  coming  down  by  the 
Chevalier  in  the  morning,  or  by  the 
Mountaineer  at  night?”  is  the  further 
question. 
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“I  don’t  know.” 

“We  will  be  ashore  for  him  in  the 
morning,  whatever,”  says  John  of  Skye, 
cheerfully ; and  you  would  have  thought 
it  was  his  guest,  and  not  ours,  who  was 
coming  on  board. 

The  roaring  out  of  the  anchor  chain 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
Master  Fred’s  bell.  Mary  Avon  was  si- 
lent and  distraite  at  dinner;  but  nothing 
more  was  said  of  her  return  to  London. 
It  was  understood  that  when  Angus 
Sutherland  came  on  board  we  should  go 
back  to  Castle  Osprey,  and  have  a couple 
of  days  on  shore,  to  let  the  White  Dove 
get  rid  of  her  parasitic  sea-weed. 

Then,  after  dinner,  a fishing  excursion ; 
but  this  was  in  a new  loch,  and  we  were 
not  very  successful.  Or  was  it  that  most 
of  us  were  watching,  from  this  cup  of 
water  surrounded  by  the  circle  of  great 
mountains,  the  strange  movings  of  the 
clouds  in  the  gloomy  and  stormy  twi- 
light, long  after  the  sun  had  sunk  ? 

“It  is  not  a very  sheltered  place,”  re- 
marked the  Laird,  “if  a squall  were  to 
come  down  from  the  hills.” 

But  by-and-by  something  appeared  that 
lent  an  air  of  stillness  and  peace  to  this 
sombre  scene  around  us.  Over  one  of 
those  eastern  mountains  a faint,  smoky, 
suffused  yellow  light  began  to  show; 
then  the  outline  of  the  mountain — ser- 
rated with  trees — grew  dark ; then  the 
edge  of  the  moon  appeared  over  the  black 
line  of  trees;  and  by-and-by  the  world 
was  filled  with  this  new,  pale  light, 
though  the  shadows  on  the  hills  were 
deeper  than  ever.  We  did  not  hurry  on 
our  way  back  to  the  yacht.  It  was  a 
magical  night — the  black  overhanging 
hills,  the  white  clouds  crossing  the  blue 
vaults  of  the  heavens,  the  wan  light  on 
the  sea.  What  need  for  John  of  Skye 
to  put  up  that  golden  lamp  at  the  bow? 
But  it  guided  us  on  our  way  back — under 
the  dusky  shadows  of  the  hills. 

Then  below,  in  the  orange-lit  cabin, 
with  cards  and  dominoes  and  chess  about, 
a curious  thing  overhead  happens  to  catch 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  gamblers.  Through 
the  sky-light,  with  this  yellow  glare,  we 
ought  not  to  see  anything ; but  there, 
shining  in  the  night,  is  a long  bar  of  pale 
phosphorescent  green  light.  What  can 
this  be?  Why  green?  And  it  is  Mary 
Avon  who  first  suggests  what  this  strange- 
ly luminous  thing  must  be — the  boom,  wet 
with  the  dew,  shining  in  the  moonlight. 


“ Come,”  says  the  Laird  to  her,  “ put  a 
shawl  round  ye,  and  we  will  go  up  for 
another  look  round.” 

And  so,  after  a bit,  they  went  on  deck, 
these  two,  leaving  the  others  to  their 
bezique.  And  the  Laird  was  as  careful 
about  the  wrapping  up  of  this  girl  as  if 
she  had  been  a child  of  five  years  of  age ; 
and  when  they  went  out  on  to  the  white 
deck,  he  would  give  her  his  arm  that  she 
should  not  trip  over  any  stray  rope ; and 
they  were  such  intimate  friends  now  that 
he  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  talk  to  her. 

But  by-and-by  the  heart  of  the  Laird 
was  lifted  up  within  him  because  of  the 
wonderful  beauty  and  silence  of  this 
moonlight  night. 

“It  is  a great  peety,”  said  he,  “that 
you  in  the  south  are  not  brought  up  as 
children  to  be  familiar  with  the  Scotch 
version  of  the  Psalms  of  David.  It  is  a 
fountain-head  of  poetry  that  ye  can  draw 
from  all  your  life  long ; and  is  there  any 
poetry  in  the  world  can  beat  it  ? And 
many  a time  I think  that  David  had  a 
great  love  for  mountains,  and  that  he 
must  have  looked  at  the  hills  around 
Jerusalem,  and  seen  them  on  many  a 
night  like  this.  Ye  can  not  tell,  lassie, 
what  stirs  in  the  heart  of  a Scotchman  or 
Scotchwoman  when  they  repeat  the  121st 
Psalm: 

‘I  to  the  hills  will  lift  mine  eyes, 

From  whence  doth  come  mine  aid; 

My  safety  cometh  from  the  Lord 
Who  heaven  and  earth  hath  made. 

Thy  foot  he’ll  not  let  slide,  nor  will 
He  slumber  that  thee  keeps: 

Behold,  He  that  keeps  Israel 
He  slumbers  not  nor  sleeps.’ 

Ask  your  friend  Dr.  Sutherland — ask  him 
whether  he  has  found  anything  among 
his  philosophy,  and  science,  and  the  new- 
fangled leeterature  of  the  day,  that  comes 
so  near  to  his  heart  as  a verse  of  the  old 
Psalms  that  he  learnt  as  a boy.  I have 
heard  of  Scotch  soldiers  in  distant  coun- 
tries just  bursting  out  crying  when  they 
heard  by  chance  a bit  repeated  o’  the 
Psalms  of  David.  And  the  strength  and 
reliance  of  them:  what  grander  source 
of  consolation  can  ye  have?  ‘As  the 
mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so 
the  Lord  is  round  about  His  people  from 
henceforth  even  forever.’  What  are  the 
trials  of  the  hour  to  them  that  believe 
and  know  and  hope  ? They  have  a sure 
faith;  the  captivity  is  not  forever.  Do 
ye  remember  the  beginning  of  the  126th 
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Psalm — it  reminds  me  most  of  all  of  the 
Scotch  phrase, 

1 Laughin’  maist  like  to  greet9 

— ‘ When  the  Lord  turned  again  the  cap- 
tivity of  Zion,  we  were  like  them  that 
dream.  Then  was  our  mouth  filled  with 
laughter,  and  our  tongue  with  singing: 
then  said  they  among  the  heathen,  The 
Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  them. 
The  Lord  hath  done  great  tilings  for  us; 
whereof  we  are  glad.  Turn  again  our 
captivity,  O Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the 
south.’  ” 

The  Laird  was  silent  for  a minute  or 
two;  there  was  nothing  but  the  pacing 
up  and  down  the  moon-lit  deck. 

44  And  you  have  your  troubles  too,  my 
lass,”  said  he  at  length.  “Oh,  I know, 
though  ye  put  so  brave  a face  on  it.  But 
you  need  not  be  afraid — you  need  not  be 
afraid.  Keep  up  your  heart.  I am  an 
old  man  now ; I may  have  but  few  years 
to  reckon  on;  but  while  I live  ye  will 
not  want  a friend. . . . Ye  will  not  want 

a friend If  I forget,  or  refuse  what  I 

promise  ye  this  night,  may  God  do  so 
and  more  unto  me !” 

But  the  good-hearted  Laird  will  not 
have  her  go  to  sleep  with  this  solemnity 
weighing  on  her  mind. 

“Come,  come,”  he  says,  cheerfully, 
“we  will  go  below  now;  and  you  will 
sing  me  a song— the  Queen’s  Maries,  if  ye 
like — though  I doubt  but  that  they  were 
a lot  o’  wild  hizzies.” 


MISS  BEULAH’S  BONNET. 

“ T DON’T  want  to  be  too  fine,  ye  know, 

A Mary  Jane;  somethin’  tasty  and 
kind  of  suitable.  It’s  an  old  bunnit ; but 
my  I them  Leghorns  ’ll  last  a generation 
if  you  favor  ’em : that  was  mother’s  wed- 
din’  bunnit.” 

“You  don’t  say  so!  Well,  it  has  kept 
remarkable  well ; but  a good  Leghorn  will 
last,  that’s  a fact,  though  they  get  real 
brittle  after  a spell ; and  you’ll  have  to  be 
awful  careful  of  this,  Miss  Beulah;  it’s 
brittle  now,  I see.” 

“ Yes,  I expect  it  is,  but  it  ’ll  carry  me 
through  this  summer,  I guess.  But  I 
want  you  to  make  it  real  tasty,  Mary  Jane, 
for  my  niece  Miss  Smith,  she  that  was 
’Liza  Barber,  is  coming  to  stay  awhile  to 
our  house  this  summer,  and  she  lives  in 
the  city,  you  know.” 

4 4 ’Liza  Barber ! do  tell ! Why,  I haven’t 


seen  her  sence  she  was  knee-high  to  a hop- 
toad, as  ypu  may  say.  He  ain’t  livin’,  is 
he?” 

“ No ; he  died  two  years  ago,  leavin’  her 
with  three  children.  Sarah  is  a grown 
girl;  and  then  there’s  Jack,  he’s  eight, 
and  Janey,  she’s  three.  There  was  four 
died  between  Jack  and  Sarah.  I guess 
she’s  full  eighteen.” 

“Mercy  to  me!  time  flies,  don’t  it? 
But  about  the  bunnit:  what  should  you 
say  to  this  lavender  ribbin  ?” 

4 4 Ain’t  I kind  of  dark  for  lavender  ? I 
had  an  idee  to  have  brown,  or  mabbe  dark 
green.” 

“Land!  for  spring?  Why,  that  ain’t 
the  right  thing.  This  lavender  is  real  han’- 
some,  and  111  set  it  off  with  a little  black 
lace,  and  put  a bow  on't  in  the  front;  it  ’ll 
be  real  dressy  and  seemly  for  you.” 

44  Well,  you  can  try  it,  Mary  Jane;  but 
I give  you  fair  warnin’,  if  I think  it’s  too 
dressy,  you’ll  have  to  take  it  all  off.” 

44  I’m  willin’,”  laughed  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Beers,  a good  old  soul,  and  a contempora- 
ry of  her  customer,  Miss  Beulah  Larkin, 
who  was  an  old  maid  living  in  Dorset  on 
a small  amount  of  money  carefully  in- 
vested, and  owning  the  great  red  house 
which  her  grandfather  had  built  for  a 
large  family  on  one  corner  of  his  farm. 
Farm  and  family  were  both  gone  now, 
save  and  except  Miss  Beulah  and  her 
niece ; but  the  old  lady  and  a little  maid 
she  had  taken  to  bring  up  dwelt  in  one 
end  of  the  wide  house,  and  contrived  to 
draw  more  than  half  their  subsistence 
from  the  garden  and  orchard  attached  to 
it.  Here  they  spun  out  an  innocent  ex- 
istence, whose  chief  dissipations  were 
evening  meetings,  sewing  societies,  funer- 
als, and  the  regular  Sunday  services,  to 
which  all  the  village  faithfully  repaired, 
and  any  absence  from  which  was  com- 
mented on,  investigated,  and  reprobated, 
if  without  good  excuse,  in  the  most  un- 
sparing manner.  Miss  Beulah  Larkin 
was  tall,  gaunt,  hard-featured,  and  good. 
Everybody  respected  her,  some  feared,  and 
a few  loved  her;  but  she  was  not  that  sort 
of  soul  which  thirsts  to  be  loved;  her 
whole  desire  and  design  was  to  do  her 
duty  and  be  respectable.  Into  this  latter 
clause  came  the  matter  of  a bonnet,  over 
which  she  had  held  such  anxious  dis- 
course. If  she  had  any  feminine  vanity 
— and  she  was  a woman — it  took  this  vir- 
tuous aspect  of  a desire  to  be  “respectit 
like  the  lave,”  for  decency  of  dress  as  well 
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as  demeanor.  This  spring  she  had  re- 
ceived a letter  from  her  niece,  the  widow- 
ed Mrs.  Smith,  asking  if  she  could  come 
to  visit  her;  and  sending  back  a pleased 
assent,  Miss  Beulah  and  her  little  hand- 
maid, Nanny  Starks,  bestirred  themselves 
to  sweep  and  garnish  the  house,  already 
fresh  and  spotless  from  its  recent  annual 
cleaning.  Windows  were  opened,  beds 
put  out  to  sun,  blankets  aired,  spreads  un- 
folded, sheets  taken  from  the  old  chests, 
and  long-disused  dimity  curtains  washed, 
ironed,  and  tacked  up  against  the  small- 
paned  sashes,  and  tied  back  with  scraps  of 
flowered  ribbon,  exhumed  from  hidden 
shelves,  that  might  well  have  trimmed 
that  Leghorn  bonnet  in  its  first  youth. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Smith  -was  a poor  woman, 
but  a woman  of  resource.  Her  visit  was 
not  purely  of  affection,  or  of  family. re- 
spect. Her  daughter  Sarah — a pretty, 
slight,  graceful  girl,  with  gold-bro'wn  hair, 
dark  straight  brows  above  a pair  of  lim- 
pid gray  eyes,  red  lips,  and  a clear  pale 
skin — had  been  intended  by  her  mother 
to  blossom  into  beauty  in  due  season,  and 
“marry  well,”  as  the  phrase  goes;  but 
Sarah  and  a certain  Fred  Wilson,  tele- 
graph operator  in  Dartford,  had  set  all 
the  thrifty  mother’s  plans  at  defiance,  and 
fallen  head  over  heels  in  love,  regardless 
of  Mrs.  Smith  or  anybody  else.  Sarah’s 
brows  were  not  black  and  straight,  or 
her  chin  firm  and  cleft  with  a dimple,  for 
nothing:  she  meant  to  marry  Fred  Wil- 
son as  soon  as  was  convenient ; and  Mrs. 
Smith,  having  unusual  common-sense,  as 
well  as  previous  experience  of  Sarah’s  ca- 
pacity of  resistance,  ceased  to  oppose  that 
young  lady’s  resolute  intention.  Master 
Wilson  had  already  gone  West,  to  a more 
lucrative  situation  than  Dartford  afford- 
ed, and  Sarah  was  only  waiting  to  get 
ready  as  to  her  outfit,  and  amass  enough 
money  for  the  cost  of  travelling,  to  follow 
him,  since  he  was  unable  to  return  for 
her,  both  from  lack  of  money  and  time. 
In  this  condition  of  things  it  occurred  to 
Mrs.  Smith  that  it  would  save  a good  deal 
of  money  if  she  could  spend  the  summer 
with  Aunt  Beulah,  and  so  be  spared  the 
expense  of  board  and  lodging  for  her  fam- 
ily. Accordingly,  she  looked  about  for 
a tenant  for  her  little  house;  and  finding 
one  ready  to  come  in  sooner  than  she  had 
anticipated,  she  answered  Aunt  Beulah’s 
friendly  letter  of  invitation  with  an  im- 
mediate acceptance,  and  followed  her  own 
epistle  at  once,  arriving  just  as  the  last 


towel  had  been  hung  on  the  various  wash- 
stands,  and  while  yet  the  great  batch  of 
sweet  home-made  bread  was  hot  from  the 
oven;  and,  alas  for  Miss  Beulah!  before 
that  Leghorn  bonnet  had  come  home  from 
Miss  Beers’s  front  parlor,  in  which  she  car- 
ried on  her  flourishing  millinery  business. 

Miss  Larkin  was  unfeignedly  glad  to 
see  Eliza  again,  though  her  eyes  grew  a 
little  dim,  perceiving  how  time  had  trans- 
formed the  fresh,  gay  girl  she  remember- 
ed into  this  sad  and  sallow  woman ; but 
she  said  nothing  of  these  changes,  and 
giving  the  rest  an  equal  welcome,  estab- 
lished them  in  the  clean,  large,  cool  cham- 
bers that  were  such  a contrast  to  the  hot 
rooms,  small  and  dingy,  of  their  city  home. 

Jack  was  a veritable  little  pickle;  tall 
of  his  age,  and  light  of  foot  and  hand ; na- 
ture had  framed  him  in  body  and  mind 
for  mischief ; while  Sarah  was  a plea- 
sant, handy  young  girl,  as  long  as  noth- 
ing opposed  her,  and  Janey  a round  and 
rosy  poppet,  who  adored  Jack,  and  re- 
belled against  her  mother  and  Sarah 
hourly.  Jack  was  a bom  nuisance;  Miss 
Beulah  could  hardly  endure  him,  he  did 
so  controvert  all  the  orders  and  manners, 
of  her  neat  house.  He  hunted  the  hens 
to  the  brink  of  distraction,  and  broke  up 
their  nests  till  eggs  were  scarce  to  find — a 
state  of  things  never  before  known  in 
that  old  barn,  where  the  hens  had  dwelt 
and  done  their  duty,  till  that  duty  had 
consigned  them  to  the  stew-pan,  for  years 
and  years.  He  made  the  cat’s  life  a bur- 
den to  her  in  a hundred  ways,  and  poor 
Nanny  Starks  had  never  any  rest  or 
peace  till  her  tormentor  was  safe  in  bed. 

Mrs.  Smith  began  to  fear  her  visit  would 
be  prematurely  shortened  on  Jack's  ac- 
count, and  Sarah,  who  had  wisely  con- 
fided her  love  affair  to  Aunt  Beulah,  and 
stirred  that  hardened  heart  to  its  core 
by  her  pathetic  tale  of  poverty  and  sep- 
aration, began  to  dread  the  failure  of  her 
hopes  also,  for  her  aunt  had  more  than 
hinted  that  she  would  give  something  to- 
ward that  travelling  money  which  was 
now  the  girl's  great  object  in  life,  since 
by  diligent  sewing  she  had  almost  fin- 
ished her  bridal  outfit.  As  for  Janey, 
she  was  already,  in  spite  of  her  naughti- 
ness, mistress  of  Aunt  Beulah’s  very  soul : 
round,  fat,  rosy,  bewitching,  as  a child, 
and  only  a child,  can  be,  the  poor  spin- 
ster’s repressed  affection,  her  denied  ma- 
ternity, her  love  of  beauty — a secret  to 
herself— and  her  protecting  instinct,  all 
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blossomed  for  this  baby,  who  stormed  or 
smiled  at  her  according  to  the  caprice  of 
the  hour,  but  was  equally  lovely  in  the 
old  lady’s  eyes  whether  she  smiled  or 
stormed.  If  Janey  said,  “Turn  !”  in  her 
imperative  way,  Miss  Beulah  came,  wheth- 
er her  hands  were  in  the  wash-tub  or  the 
bread-tray.  Janey  ran  riot  over  her  most 
cherished  customs,  and  while  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  scold  or  even  slap  Jack  harsh- 
ly for  his  derelictions,  she  had  an  excuse 
always  ready  for  Janev’s  worst  sins,  and 
a kiss  instead  of  a blow  for  her  wildest 
exploits  of  mischief.  Jack  hated  the  old 
aunty  as  much  as  he  feared  her  tongue 
and  hand,  and  this  only  made  matters 
worse,  for  he  felt  a certain  right  to  tor- 
ment her  that  would  not  have  been  con- 
sidered a right  had  he  felt  instead  any 
shame  for  abusing  her  kindness;  but  a 
soft  answer  from  her  never  turned  away 
his  wrath,  or  this  tale  of  woe  about  her 
bonnet  had  never  been  told. 

There  had  been  long  delay  concerning 
that  article ; the  bleacher  had  been  slow, 
and  the  presser  impracticable ; it  had  been 
sent  back  once  to  be  reshaped,  and  then 
the  lavender  ribbon  had  proved  of  scant 
measure,  and  had  to  be  matched ; but  at 
last,  one  hot  day  in  May,  Nanny  brought 
the  queer  old  bandbox  home  from  Miss 
Beers’s,  and  Aunt  Beulah  held  up  her 
head -gear  to  be  commented  on.  It  was 
really  a Very  good-looking  bonnet ; the 
firm  satin  ribbon  was  a pleasant  tint,  and 
contrasted  well  with  the  pale  color  of  the 
Leghorn,  and  a judicious  use  of  black  lace 
gave  it  an  air  of  sobriety  and  elegance 
combined,  which  pleased  Miss  Beulah’s 
eye,  and  even  moved  Mrs.  Smith  to  ex- 
press approbation. 

“Well,  I’m  free  to  own  it  suits  me,” 
said  the  old  lady,  eying  the  glass  with 
her  head  a little  on  one  side,  as  a bird  eyes 
a worm.  44  It’s  neat,  and  it’s  becomin’,  as 
fur  as  a bunnit  can  be  said  to  be  becomin’ 
to  an  old  woman — though  I ain’t  really  to 
call  old : Mary  Jane  Beers  is  older  than 
me,  and  she  ain’t  but  seventy-three — jest 
as  spry  as  a lark,  too.  Yes ; I like  the 
bunnit ; but  it  doos — sort  of — seem — as 
though  that  there  bow  wa’n’t  really  in 
the  middle  of  it.  What  do  you  think, 
’Lizy  ?” 

4 4 1 don’t  see  but  what  it’s  straight,  Aunt 
Beulah.” 

44’Tain’t,”  said  the  spinster,  firmly. 
44  Sary,  you  look  at  it.” 

Sarah’s  eye  was  truer  than  her  moth- 


er’s. 4 4 ’Tis  a mite  too  far  to  the  left,  Aunt 
Beulah;  but  I guess  I can  fix  it.” 

44  You  let  her  take  it,”  said  Mrs.  Smith. 
44 She’s  a real  good  hand  at  millinery; 
she  made  her  own  hat,  and  Janey’s  too. 
I should  hate  to  have  her  put  her  hand 
to  that  bunnit  if  she  wa’n’t,  for  it’s  real 
pretty — ’specially  for  a place  like  Dorset 
to  get  up.” 

44  Lay  it  off  on  the  table,  Aunt  Beulah. 
I’m  going  up  stairs  to  make  my  bed,  and 
I’ll  fetch  my  work-basket  down,  and  fix 
that  bow  straight  in  a jiffy.” 

“Well,  I must  go  up  too,”  said  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  followed  Sarah  out  of  the 
room ; but  Miss  Beulah,  though  duty  call- 
ed her  too,  in  the  imperative  shape  of  a 
batch  of  bread  waiting  to  be  moulded  up, 
lingered  a little  longer,  poising  the  bonnet 
on  her  hand,  holding  it  off  to  get  a distant 
view,  turning  it  from  side  to  side,  and,  in 
short,  behaving  exactly  as  younger  and 
prettier  women  do  over  a new  hat,  even 
when  it  is  a miracle  of  art  from  Paris, 
instead  of  a revamped  Leghorn  from  a 
country  shop. 

She  laid  it  down,  with  a long  breath  of 
content,  for  taste  and  economy  had  done 
their  best  for  her ; and  then  she  too  left 
the  room,  never  perceiving  that  Jack  and 
Janey  had  been  all  the  time  deeply  en- 
gaged under  the^reat  old-fashioned  break- 
fast table,  silently  ripping  up  a new  doll 
to  see  what  was  inside  it — silently,  be- 
cause they  had  an  inward  consciousness 
that  it  was  mischief  they  were  about,  and 
Jack,  at  least,  did  not  want  to  be  inter- 
rupted till  he  was  through.  But  he  had 
not  been  too  busy  to  hear  and  understand 
that  Aunt  Beulah  was  pleased,  and  still 
smarting  from  the  switch  with  which  she 
had  whipped  his  shoulders  that  very  morn- 
ing for  putting  the  cat  into  the  cistern,  he 
saw  an  opportunity  for  revenge  before  his 
eyes:  he  would  hide  this  precious  bonnet 
so  Aunt  Beulah  could  never  find  it  again. 
How  to  do  this  and  not  be  found  out  was 
a problem  to  be  considered;  but  mischief 
is  quick-witted.  There  stood  in  the  win- 
dow a large  rocking-chair,  well  stuffed 
under  its  chintz  cover,  and  holding  a 
plump  soft  feather  cushion  so  big  it  fairly 
overflowed  the  seat.  Under  this  cushion 
he  was  sure  nobody  would  think  of  look- 
ing; and  to  save  himself  from  conse- 
quences, he  resolved  to  make  Janey  a 
cat’s-paw;  so  he  led  her  up  to  the  table, 
made  her  lift  the  precious  hat  and  deposit 
it  under  the  cushion,  which  he  raised  for 
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the  purpose ; then  carefully  dropping  the 
frill,  he  tugged  Janey,  unwilling,  but 
scared  and  silent,  out  into  the  yard,  and 
impressing  on  her  infant  mind  with  wild 
threats  of  bears  and  guns  that  she  must 
never  tell  where  the  bonnet  was,  he  con- 
trived to  interest  her  in  a new  play  so  in- 
tensely that  the  bonnet  went  utterly  into 
oblivion,  as  far  as  she  was  concerned ; and 
when  they  were  called  in  to  dinner,  and 
she  had  taken  her  daily  nap,  Janey  had 
become  as  innocent  of  mischief  in  her  own 
memory  as  the  dolly  who  lay  all  disem- 
boweled and  forlorn  under  the  table. 

When  Sarah  came  down  and  did  not 
find  the  bonnet,  she  concluded  Aunt  Beu- 
lah had  put  it  away  in  her  own  room,  for 
fear  a sacrilegious  fly  or  heedless  speck  of 
dust  might  do  it  harm ; so  she  took  up  a 
bit  of  lace  she  was  knitting,  and  went  out 
into  the  porch,  glad  to  get  into  a cool 
place,  the  day  was  so  warm. 

And  when  the  bread  was  moulded  up, 
Aunt  Beulah  came  back,  and  not  seeing 
her  bonnet,  supposed  Sarah  had  taken  it 
up  stairs  to  change  the  bow.  She  was  not 
an  impatient  woman,  and  the  matter  was 
not  pressing,  so  she  said  nothing  about 
the  bonnet  at  dinner,  but  hurried  over 
that  meal  in  order  to  finish  her  baking. 
Mrs.  Smith  had  not  come  down  again,  for 
a morning  headache  had  so  increased  upon 
her  she  had  lain  down,  so  that  no  one  dis- 
turbed the  rocking-chair  in  which  that 
bonnet  lay  hid  till  Mrs.  Blake,  the  minis- 
ters wife,  came  in  to  make  a call  about 
four  o'clock.  She  was  a stout  woman, 
and  the  walk  had  tired  her.  Aunt  Beu- 
lah’s hospitable  instincts  were  roused  by 
that  red,  weary  face. 

“ You're  dreadful  warm,  ain’t  you,  Miss 
Blake  ?”  said  she.  4 4 It’s  an  amazin’  warm 
day  for  this  time  of  year,  and  it’s  consid- 
er’ble  more’n  a hen-hop  from  your  house 
up  here.  Lay  your  bunnit  off,  do,  and 
set  down  in  the  rocker.  I’ll  tell  Nanny 
to  fetch  some  shrub  and  water:  our  ras’- 
berry  shrub  is  good,  if  I do  say  it,  and  it’s 
kep’  over  as  good  as  new.” 

So  Mrs.  Blake  removed  her  bonnet,  and 
sank  down  on  that  inviting  cushion  with 
all  her  weight,  glad  enough  to  rest,  and 
ignorant  of  the  momentous  consequences. 
Her  call  was  somewhat  protracted.  Had 
there  been  any  pins  in  that  flattened  Leg- 
horn beneath  her,  she  might  have  short- 
ened her  stay ; but  Miss  Mary  Jane  Beers 
was  conscientiously  opposed  to  pins,  and 
every  lavender  bow  was  sewed  on  with 


silk  to  match,  and  scrupulous  care.  Aft- 
er the  whole  village  news  had  been  dis- 
cussed, the  state  of  religion  lamented,  and 
the  short-comings  of  certain  sisters  who 
failed  in  attending  prayer-meetings  talked 
over — with  the  charitable  admission,  to  be 
sure,  that  one  had  a young  baby,  and  an- 
other a sprained  ankle — Mrs.  Blake  rose 
to  go,  tied  on  her  bonnet,  and  said  good- 
by  all  round,  quite  as  ignorant  as  her 
hosts  of  the  remediless  ruin  she  had  done. 

It  was  tea-time  now,  and  as  they  sat 
about  the  table,  Sarah  said, 4 4 1 guess  I’ll  fix 
your  bonnet  after  tea,  aunty ; ’twon’t  take 
but  a minute,  and  I’d  rather  do  it  while  I 
recollect  just  where  that  bow  goes.” 

“Why,  I thought  you  had  fixed  it  1” 
returned  Miss  Beulah. 

“Well,  I came  right  back  to,  but  it 
wa’n’t  here.  I thought  you’d  took  it  into 
your  bedroom.” 

“I  hain’t  touched  it  sence  it  lay  right 
here  on  the  table.” 

“I’ll  run  up  and  ask  ma;  maybe  she 
laid  it  by.” 

But  Mrs.  Smith  had  not  been  down 
stairs  since  she  left  Aunt  Beulah  with  the 
bonnet  in  her  hands;  and  now  the  old 
lady  turned  on  Jack : “ Have  you  ben  and 
carried  off  my  bunnit,  you  little  besom  ?” 

“I  hain’t  touched  your  old  bonnet,” 
retorted  Jack,  with  grand  scorn. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  has,”  said  Sarah; 
“ for  when  I come  down  stairs  and  found 
it  wa’n’t  here,  I went  out  and  set  on  the 
bench  to  the  front  door,  and  I heard  him 
and  Janey  away  off  the  other  side  of  the 
yard  playin’,  and  you  know  they  wa’n’t 
in  here  when  the  bonnet  come.” 

“Well,  of  course  Janey  hasn’t  seen  it, 
if  Jack  hasn’t ; and  if  she  had,  the  blessed 
child  wouldn’t  have  touched  old  aunty’s 
bunnit  for  a dollar — would  she,  precious 
lamb?”  and  Aunt  Beulah  stroked  the 
bright  curls  of  her  darling,  who  looked 
up  into  her  face  and  laughed,  while  Jack 
grinned  broadly  between  his  bites  of 
bread  and  butter,  master  of  the  situation, 
and  full  of  sweet  revenge.  4 4 And  Nanny 
hain’t  seen  it,  I know,”  went  on  Aunt 
Beulah,  “for  she  was  along  of  me  the 
whole  enduring  time;  she  set  right  to 
a-parin’  them  Roxbury  russets  the  min- 
nit  she  fetched  home  the  bunnit,  and  I 
kep’  her  on  the  tight  jump  ever  sence, 
because  it’s  bakin’-day,  and  there  was  a 
sight  to  do.  But  I’ll  ask  her ; ’tain’t  lost 
breath  to  ask,  my  mother  used  to  say,  and 
mabbe  it’s  a gain.” 
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The  old  lady  strode  out  into  the  kitchen 
with  knit  brows,  but  came  hack  without 
any  increased  knowledge.  “ She  hain’t 
ben  in  here  once  sence  she  set  down  the 
bandbox ; and  come  to  think  on’t,  I know 
she  hain’t,  for  I cleared  the  table  myself 
to-day,  and,  besides,  the  bunnit  wa’n’t  here 
at  dinner-time.  Now  let’s  hunt  for  it. 
Things  don’t  gener’lly  vanish  away  with- 
out hands;  but  if  we  can’t  find  no  hands, 
why,  it’s  as  good  as  the  next  thing  to  look 
for  the  bunnit.” 

So  they  went  to  work  and  searched  the 
house,  as  they  thought,  most  thoroughly : 
no  nook  or  comer  but  was  investigated 
if  it  was  large  enough  to  hold  that  bon- 
net, but  nobody  once  thought  of  looking 
under  the  chair  cushion.  If  it  had  been 
as  plump  and  fluffy  as  when  Jack  first 
had  Janey  put  the  lost  structure  under  it, 
there  might  have  been  a suspicion  of  its 
hiding-place,  but  Mrs.  Blake’s  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  solid  flesh  had  reduced 
bonnet  and  cushion  alike  to  unusual  flat- 
ness ; or  if  it  had  been  any  other  day  but 
Saturday,  the  chair  might  have  been  dust- 
ed and  shaken  up,  and  revealed  its  mys- 
tery; but  early  that  very  morning  the 
house  below-stairs  had  been  swept,  and 
the  furniture  dusted,  the  cushions  shaken 
out,  the  brasses  polished,  and  all  the 
weekly  order  and  purity  restored  every- 
where. The  bonnet  was  evidently  lost, 
and  Jack,  who  had  followed  the  domestic 
detectives  up  stairs  and  down,  retired  be- 
hind the  wood-pile  and  executed  a joyful 
dance  to  relieve  his  suppressed  feelings, 
snapping  his  fingers,  and  slapping  his 
knees,  and  shouting  scraps  of  all  the  ex- 
pletives he  knew,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart. 
How  tragic  would  this  mirth  have  seemed 
to  a spectator,  aware  of  its  cause,  contrast- 
ed with  the  portentous  gloom  on  Aunt 
Beulah’s  forehead,  and  the  abstracted 
glare  of  her  eye  ! For  several  days  this 
deluded  spinster  mused  and  mazed  over 
her  bonnet,  going  to  church  on  Sunday 
in  her  shabby  old  velvet  hat,  which  had 
scarcely  been  respectable  before,  but  now, 
in  the  glare  of  a hot  May  sun,  not  only 
showed  all  its  rubbed  and  worn  places,  its 
shiny  streaks  and  traces  of  eaves-drops  in 
the  depressed  and  tangled  nap,  but  also 
made  her  head  so  hot  that  she  fairly  went 
to  bed  at  last  with  sick  headache,  unable 
to  attend  evening  service — a most  un- 
heard-of thing  for  her. 

Befoie  the  week  was  half  done,  she  had 
settled  into  a profound  belief  that  some 


tramp  had  passed  while  they  were  all  out 
of  the  room,  and,  charmed  by  that  laven- 
der satin  ribbon  and  black  lace,  stolen  the 
bonnet  and  carried  it  off  to  sell ; and  many 
a time  did  Miss  Beulah  sit  rocking  to  and 
fro  on  top  of  her  precious  Leghorn,  won- 
dering and  bemoaning  at  its  loss.  But 
murder  will  out — sometimes,  and  would 
certainly  have  come  out  in  the  weekly 
cleaning  the  next  Saturday,  if  on  the  Fri- 
day morning  Miss  Beulah  had  not  set 
down  a pitcher  of  milk,  just  brought  in  by 
a neighbor,  on  the  end  of  the  table  nearest 
to  that  rocking-chair — set  it  down  only  for 
a moment,  to  get  the  neighbor  a recipe  for 
sugar  gingerbread  peculiar  to  the  Larkin 
family.  Janey  happened  to  be  thirsty, 
and  reached  after  the  pitcher,  but  was  just 
tall  enough  to  grasp  the  handle  so  low 
down  that  when  she  pulled  at  it,  steady- 
ing herself  against  the  chair,  it  tipped  side- 
ways, and  poured  a copious  stream  of  fresh 
milk  on  the  cushion.  The  chintz  was  old, 
and  had  lost  its  glaze,  and  the  feathers 
were  light,  so  the  rich  fluid  soaked  in  at 
once,  and  before  the  two  women,  recall- 
ed from  the  cupboard  by  Janey ’s  scream, 
could  reach  the  pitcher,  there  was  only  a 
very  soppy  and  wet  cushion  in  the  chair. 

“For  mercy’s  sakes  !”  said  the  neigh- 
bor; but  Miss  Beulah  with  great  presence 
of  mind  snatched  up  the  dripping  mass 
and  flung  it  out  of  the  open  window,  lest 
her  carpet  should  suffer.  She  reverted  to 
the  chair  in  a second,  and  stood  transfixed. 

“What  under  the  everlastin’  canopy?” 
broke  from  her  dismayed  lips,  for  there, 
flattened  out  almost  beyond  recognition, 
and  broken  wherever  it  was  bent,  its 
lavender  ribbons  soaked  with  milk,  the 
cheap  lace  limp  and  draggled,  lay  the  re- 
mains of  the  Leghorn  bonnet. 

“Of  all  things  !”  exclaimed  the  neigh- 
bor, but  there  was  an  echo  of  irrepressible 
amusement  in  her  tones.  Aunt  Beulah 
glared  at  her,  and  lifted  the  damp  bonnet 
as  tenderly  as  if  it  had  been  Janey ’s  curls, 
regarding  it  with  an  expression  pen  or 
pencil  fails  to  depict — a mixture  of  grief, 
pity,  indignation,  and  amazement,  that, 
together  with  the  curious  look  of  the  bon- 
net, was  too  much  for  the  neighbor,  and — 
to  use  her  own  after-expression  in  describ- 
ing the  scene — she  “snickered  right  out.” 

“Laugh,  do,”  said  Aunt  Beulah,  with- 
eringly — 4 4 do  laugh ! I guess  if  your  best 
bunnit  had  ben  set  on  and  drownded, 
you’d  laugh  the  other  side  o’  your  mouth, 
Miss  Jackson.  This  is  too  much  1” 
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“Well,  I be  sorry,”  said  the  placable 
female;  “but  it  doos  look  so  dredful  ri- 
diculous like,  I couldn’t  noways  help  my- 
self. But  how  on  earth  did  it  git  there,  I 
admire  to  know  ?” 

“I  dono  myself  as  I know;  but  I hain’t 
a doubt  in  my  own  mind  it  was  that  be- 
som of  a Jack.  He  is  the  fullest  of  ’rigi- 
nal  sin  and  actual  transgression  of  any 
boy  I ever  see.  He  did  say,  now  I call  to 
mind,  that  he  hadn’t  never  touched  it, 
but  I mistrust  he  did;  he  beats  all  for 
mischief  that  ever  I see.  I’m  free  to  say 
I never  did  like  boys;  I suppose  Divine 
Providence  ordained  ’em  to  some  good 
end,  but  it  takes  a sight  o’  grace  to  believe 
it;  and  of  all  the  boys  that  ever  was  sent 
into  this  world  for  any  purpose,  I do  be- 
lieve he  is  the  hatefulest.  I’d  jest  got 
my  bunnit  to  my  mind,  calc’latin’  to  wear 
it  all  summer,  and  I am  a mite  pernickity, 
I’ll  allow  that,  about  my  bunnits.  Well, 
’tain’t  no  use  to  cry  over  spilt  milk.  ” 

“I’ll  fetch  ye  some  more  to-morrow,” 
said  the  literal  neighbor. 

“You’re  real  good,  Miss  Jackson,  but 
I’m  more  exercised  a lot  about  my  bunnit 
than  I be  about  the  milk.  Sary,  look 
a-here !” 

Sarah,  just  coming  in  at  the  door,  did 
look,  and,  like  Mrs.  Jackson,  felt  a strong 
desire  to  smile,  but  with  native  tact  con- 
trolled it. 

“Why,  where  on  earth  did  you  find  it, 
Aunt  Beulah  ?” 

“ Right  under  the  rocker  cushion.  It 
must  have  ben  there  when  Miss  Blake 
come  in  that  day  and  set  down  there,  for 
I remember  thinkin’  Nanny  must  ha’ 
shook  that  cushion  up  more’n  usual,  it 
looked  so  comfortable  and  high.” 

“I  don’t  wonder  it’s  Hat,  if  Miss  Blake 
set  on’t,”  giggled  Mrs.  Jackson,  at  which 
Aunt  Beulah’s  face  darkened  so  percepti- 
bly that  the  good  neighbor  took  her  leave. 
Comedy  to  her  was  tragedy  to  the  unhap- 
py owner  of  the  bonnet,  and  she  had  the 
sense  to  know  she  was  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  the  hour,  and  go  home. 

“But  how  did  it  get  there?”  asked  Sa- 
rah. 

“You  tell,”  replied  Miss  Beulah,  “for 
I can’t.  I do  mistrust  Jack.” 

* ‘ Jack  said  he  hadn’t  touched  it,  though, 
and  it  couldn’t  get  there  without  hands.” 

“Well,  mabbe  Jack  don’t  always  say 
the  thing  that  is;  ‘foolishness  is  bound 
up  in  the  heart  of  a child,’  Scriptur  says, 
and  I guess  he  hain’t  had  enough  of  the 


rod  o’  correction  to  drive  it  out  of  him 
yet.  He’s  the  behavin’est  youngster  1 
ever  see,  and  I’m  quite  along  in  years,  if  I 
be  spry.” 

“ I’ll  call  him,  aunty,  and  see  what  he’ll 
say  this  time.” 

“Twon’t  be  no  use;  if  he’s  lied  once, 
he’ll  lie  twice ; Scriptur  says  the  devil  was 
a liar  from  the  beginning  and  I expect 
that  means  that  lyin’  is  ingrain.  I never 
knowed  it  to  be  fairly  knocked  out  of  any- 
body yet,  even  when  amazin’  grace  wras- 
tled  with  it.  There’s  Deacon  Shubael 
Morse:  why,  he’s  as  good  as  gold,  but 
them  Morses  is  a proverb,  you  may  say, 
and  always  hes  ben,  time  out  o’  mind, 
born  liars,  so  to  speak.  I’ve  heerd  Grand- 
sir  Larkin  say  that  as  fur  back  as  he  could 
call  to  mind  folks  would  say, 

‘Steal  a horse, 

An’  b’lieve  a Morse;’ 

but  the  deacon  he’s  a hero  at  prayer,  and 
gives  heaps  to  the  s’cieties,  but  he  ain’t 
reely  to  be  relied  on;  he’s  sharper’n  a 
needle  to  bargain  with,  and  if  his  word 
ain’t  writ  down  in  black  and  white,  why, 
’tain’t  nowhere.  He  don’t  read  no  novils, 
nor  play  no  cards — he’d  jest  as  lives  swear 
outright  as  do  one  or  t’other;  but  I do  say 
for’t  I’d  ruther  myself  see  him  real  hon- 
est than  any  o’  them  tilings.  I don’t  be- 
lieve in  no  sort  o’  professin’  that  falls 
short  in  practicin’,  but  I can’t  somehow 
feel  so  real  spry  to  blame  the  deacon  as 
though  he  wa’n’t  a Morse.  But  you  call 
Jack,  anyhow.” 

So  Jack  was  called. 

He  came  in,  with  Janey,  flushed,  lovely, 
and  dirty,  trotting  behind  him,  and  was 
confronted  with  the  bonnet. 

“Jack,  did  you  hide  it?” 

“I  hain’t  touched  your  old  bonnet.  I 
said  so  before.” 

An  idea  struck  Sarah. 

“Janey,”  she  said,  sharply,  “did  you 
put  aunty’s  bonnet  under  the  cushion  ?” 

“Janey  don’t  ’member,”  said  the  child, 
smiling  as  innocently  as  the  conventional 
cherub  of  art. 

“Well,  you  must  remember!”  said  Sa- 
rah, picking  her  up  from  the  floor,  and  set- 
ting her  down  with  emphasis  on  the  table. 

Janey  began  to  cry. 

“Naughty  Salali  hurt  Janey!”  and  the 
piteous  tears  coursed  down  her  rosy  dust- 
smeared  cheeks  from  those  big  blue  eyes 
that  looked  like  dew-drowned  foqjet-me- 
nots. 
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Aunt  Beulah  could  not  stand  this. 
“You  let  that  baby  alone,  Sarah!  She 
don’t  know  enough  to  be  naughty,  bless 
her  dear  little  soul ! There,  there,  don’t 
you  cry  a mite  more,  Janey.  Aunty  ’ll 
give  you  ginger-cookey  this  very  minute I” 

And  Janey  was  comforted  with  kisses 
and  smiles  and  gingerbread,  her  face  wash- 
ed, and  her  curls  softly  turned  on  tender 
fingers,  while  Jack,  longing  for  ginger- 
bread with  the  preternatural  appetite  of  a 
growing  boy,  was  sent  off  in  disgrace. 

“ I make  no  doubt  you  done  it,  you  lit- 
tle rascal,  and  lied  it  out,  too.  But  I don’t 
b’lieve  you  no  more  for  your  lyin’;  so 
don’t  look  for  no  extries  from  me.  Fellers 
like  you  don’t  get  gingerbread  nor  turn- 
overs, now  I tell  you  I” 

How  Jack  hated  her!  how  glad  he  was 
he  had  spoiled  her  bonnet ! Shall  I draw 
a moral  here  to  adorn  my  tale  ? No,  dear 
reader;  this  is  not  a treatise  on  education. 
Miss  Beulah  was  a good  woman,  and  if  she 
made  mistakes  like  the  rest  of  us,  she  took 
the  consequences  as  the  rest  of  us  do ; and 
the  consequences  of  this  spoiled  bonnet 
were  not  yet  ended. 

She  felt  as  if  she  must  have  a new  one 
for  Sunday.  She  really  did  not  know  how 
to  afford  it,  for  she  had  promised  to  help 
Sarah,  and  in  her  eyes  a promise  was  as 
sacred  as  an  oath;  and  as  for  giving  up 
her  subscriptions  to  home  missions,  that 
would  be  a willful  sin.  But  without  a 
bonnet  she  could  not  go  to  meeting,  and 
that  was  a sin  too.  So  she  put  on  her 
sun-bonnet,  and  taking  the  wreck  of  the 
Leghorn,  carefully  concealed  in  a paper, 
she  set  out  after  tea  that  same  evening  for 
a conference  with  Miss  Beers,  stopping  at 
the  post-office  as  she  went  along.  She 
found  one  letter  awaiting  her,  and  knew 
by  the  superscription  that  it  was  from  a 
second  cousin  of  hers  in  Dartford,  who 
had  charge  of  such  money  of  hers  as  was 
not  in  the  savings-bank,  or  Dartford  and 
Oldbay  Railroad  stock — a road  paying 
steady  dividends.  But  besides  the  three 
or  four  thousands  in  these  safe  invest- 
ments that  Miss  Beulah  owned,  she  had 
two  shares  in  a manufacturing  company, 
and  one  in  Dartford  Bridge  stock,  from 
which  her  cousin  duly  remitted  the  an- 
nual dividends ; so,  knowing  what  was  in 
the  letter — for  the  tool  company’s  pay- 
ment was  just  due — she  did  not  open  it 
till  she  sat  down  in  Miss  Beers’s  shop,  and 
first  opened  the  Leghorn  to  view. 

“ Of  all  things  I”  said  Miss  Beers,  lifting 


up  hands  and  eyes  during  Miss  Beulah’s 
explanations.  “And  you  can’t  do  noth- 
ing with  it— never.  Why,  it’s  flatter’n  a 
pancake.  W ell,  you  couldn’t  expect  noth- 
ing else,  with  Miss  Blake  on  top  on’t ; she’d 
squash  a baby  out  as  thin  as  a tin  plate  if 
she  happened  to  set  on’t,  which  I do  hope 
she  won’t.  See ! the  Leghorn’s  all  broke 
up.  I told  you  ’twas  dreadful  brittle ; and 
the  ribbin  is  spoiled  entire.  You  can’t 
never  clean  lavender;  nor  yet  satin,  it 
frays  so ; and  the  lace  is  all  gum ; anyway, 
that’s  gone.  Might  as  well  chuck  the  hull 
into  the  fire.” 

“So  do,  Mary  Jane,  so  do.  I never 
want  to  set  eyes  on’t  again.  I haven’t 
no  patience  with  that  boy  now,  and  the 
bunnit  riles  me  to  look  at.  I do  want  to 
do  right  by  the  boy,  but  it  goes  against 
the  grain  dreadful.  I mistrust  I shall 
have  to  watch  and  pray  real  hard  before 
I can  anyway  have  patience  with  him. 
I tell  you  he's  a cross  to  ’Liza  as  well  as 
to  me.  But  don’t  let’s  talk  about  him. 
What  have  you  got  that  ’ll  do  for  a bun- 
nit for  me  ?” 

Then  the  merits  of  the  various  bonnets 
in  Miss  Beers’s  small  stock  were  canvass- 
ed. A nice  black  chip  suited  Aunt  Beu- 
lah well,  and  a gray  corded  ribbon,  with 
a cluster  of  dark  pansies,  seemed  just  the 
thing  for  trimming ; in  fact,  she  liked  it, 
and  with  good  reason,  better  than  the 
Leghorn;  but  it  was  expensive;  all  the 
materials,  though  simple,  were  good  and 
rich : try  as  she  would,  Miss  Beers  could 
not  get  it  up  for  less  than  six  dollars,  and 
that  only  allowed  twenty-five  cents  for 
her  own  work.  The  alternative  was  a 
heavy  coarse  straw,  which  she  proposed 
to  deck  with  a yellow-edged  black  rib- 
bon, and  put  some  gold-eyed  black  dai- 
sies inside.  But  Miss  Beulah  did  want 
the  chip. 

“Let’s  see,”  said  she.  “Mabbe  this 
year’s  dividend  is  seven  per  cent.  ; ’tis 
once  in  a while.  I’ll  see  what  Cousin 
Joseph  says.  If  ’tain’t  more  than  usual, 
I must  take  the  straw.  ” 

But  Cousin  Joseph  had  to  tell  her  that, 
owing  to  damage  by  flood  and  fire,  as  well 
as  a general  disturbance  of  business  all 
over  the  country,  the  C.  A.  Company  paid 
no  dividend  this  year. 

“Then  I slia’n’t  have  no  bunnit,”  said 
Miss  Larkin,  firmly, 

“Why,  you’ve  got  to  have  some  kind 
of  a bunnit,”  said  the  amazed  Miss  Beers. 

“ I hain’t  got  to  if  I can’t.” 
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“But  why  can't  ye,  Beulah  ? All  your 
money  and  all  your  dividends  ain't  in  that 
comp’ny.” 

“Well,  there’s  other  uses  for  money 
this  year  besides  bunnits." 

“.You  can't  go  to  meetin’.” 

“I  can  stay  to  home.” 

“Why,  Beulah  Larkin,  I’ll  trust  you, 
and  welcome.” 

“ But  I won’t  be  trusted.  I never  was, 
and  I never  will  be.  What  if  I should 
up  and  die  ?” 

4 4 I’d  sue  the  estate,”  practically  remark- 
ed  Miss  Beers. 

“No:  ‘out  of  debt,  out  of  danger,’ 
mother  always  said,  and  I believe  in’t.  I 
shall  hate  to  stay  to  home  Sundays,  but  I 
can  go  to  prayer-meetin'  in  my  slat  bun- 
nit  well  enough.” 

“Why,  the  church  ’ll  deal  with  ye, 
Beulah,  if  ye  neglect  stated  means  of 
grace.” 

“ Let  ’em  deal,”  was  the  undaunted  an- 
swer. Miss  Beulah  had  faced  the  situa- 
tion, arranged  it  logically,  and  accepted 
it.  She  had  promised  Sarah  fifteen  dol- 
lars in  June;  she  had  lost  a dividend  of 
twelve  dollars  on  which  she  had  reckon- 
ed with  certainty ; five  dollars  was  due  to 
home  missions;  and  with  her  increased 
family,  there  would  be  no  margin  for  dai- 
ly expenses.  There  were  twenty  dollars 
in  the  savings-bank  over  and  above  the 
five  hundred  she  had  laid  up  for  a rainy 
day,  and  left  in  her  will,  made  and  signed 
but  last  week,  to  little  Janey.  On  this 
she  would  not  trench,  come  what  might, 
except  in  case  of  absolute  distress,  and 
the  twenty  dollars  were  sacred  to  Sarah 
and  home  missions.  But  this  was  her 
private  affair;  she  would  not  make  the 
poverty  of  her  niece  known  abroad,  or 
the  nature  of  her  will.  If  the  church 
chose  to  deal  with  her,  it  might,  but  her 
lips  should  never  open  to  explain.  A 
commonplace  martyrdom  enough,  and 
less  than  saintly,  because  so  much  of  hu- 
man pride  and  self-will  mingled  in  its  suf- 
fering, yet  honesty  and  uprightness  are  so 
scarce  in  these  days  as  to  make  even  such 
a sturdy  witness  for  them  respectable,  and 
many  a woman  who  counts  herself  a mod- 
el of  sanctity  might  shrink  from  a like 
daily  ordeal.  But  Aunt  Beulah  set  her 
face  as  a flint,  and  pursued  her  way  in  si- 
lence. June  came  and  went,  and  with  it 
went  Sarah  to  her  expectant  bridegroom 
in  Chicago,  from  whence  a paper  with  due 
notice  of  her  marriage  presently  returned. 
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Aunt  Beulah  strove  hard  to  make  both 
ends  meet  in  her  housekeeping,  and  being 
a close  manager,  succeeded.  There  was 
no  margin — not  even  twenty-five  spare 
cents  to  take  Janey  to  the  circus,  though 
she  cut  Aunt  Beulah's  heart  with  en- 
treaties to  be  taken  to  see  “lions  an’  el- 
’phants,”  and  said,  “P'ease  take  Janey,” 
in  a way  to  melt  a stone.  For  to  get  food 
enough  to  satisfy  Jack  was  in  itself  a prob- 
lem. Often  and  often  the  vexed  spin- 
ster declared  to  Nanny,  her  sympathizing 
handmaid : 

“’Tain't  no  use  a-tryin’  to  fill  him. 
He's  holler  down  to  his  boots,  I know. 
He  eat  six  b'iled  eggs  for  breakfast,  and 
heaps  of  johnny-cake,  besides  a pint  o’ 
milk,  and  was  as  sharp-set  for  dinner  as 
though  he’d  ben  a-mowin’  all  the  fore- 
noon. 'Lizy  says  he’s  growin’ ; if  he  grows 
anyways  accordin’  to  what  he  eats,  he’ll 
be  as  big  as  Goliath  of  Gath,  as  sure  as 
you’re  bom.  I don’t  begrudge  the  boy 
reasonable  vittles,  but  I can’t  buy  butch- 
er’s-meat  enough  to  satisfy  him  noway. 
And  as  to  garden  sass,  he  won’t  eat  none. 
That  would  be  real  fillin’  if  he  would. 
Thanks  be  to  praise ! he  likes  Indian : pud- 
ding and  johnny-cake  do  help  a sight.” 

But  while  Aunt  Beulah  toiled  and  moil- 
ed, and  filled  her  wide  measure  of  charity 
toward  these  widowed  and  fatherless  with 
generous  hand,  the  church,  mightily  scan- 
dalized at  her  absence  from  its  services, 
was  preparing  to  throw  a shell  into  her 
premises.  It  was  all  very  well  to  say  to 
Miss  Beers  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  such 
a visitation,  but  a trouble  at  hand  is  of 
quite  another  aspect  than  a trouble  afar 
off ; her  heart  quailed  and  fluttered  when, 
one  July  afternoon,  Nanny  ushered  into 
the  dark  cool  parlor  Deacon  Morse  and 
Deacon  Flint,  come  to  ask  her  why  she 
had  not  attended  church  since  the  middle 
of  last  May,  when  she  was  in  usual  health 
and  exercise  of  her  faculties.  Miss  Beu- 
lah, however,  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  faced  the  deacons  sternly,  but  calmly. 

“ It  is  so,”  she  said,  when  they  had  fin- 
ished their  accusation.  4 4 1 hain't  ben  to 
meetin’,  for  good  cause.  You  can't  say 
I’ve  did  anything  that’s  give  occasion  to 
the  enemy  more’n  this.  I’ve  attended 
reg'lar  to  prayer-meetin’s  and  sewin’  cir- 
cle ; I’ve  give  as  usual  to  homo  missions ; 
you  can’t  say  I’ve  made  any  scandal,  or 
done  nothin’  out  o’  rule,  save  an’  except 
stayin’  at  home  Sabbath  days;  and  my 
family  has  attended  punctooally.” 
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But  this  did  not  satisfy  the  deacons; 
they  pressed  for  a reason. 

“If  you  would  free  your  mind.  Sister 
Larkin,  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
church,”  said  Deacon  Morse. 

“Mabbe  ’twouldn’t  be  altogether  to 
your  likin’,  deacon,  if  I did  free  my  mind. 
Seems  as  though  stayin’  at  home  from 
meetin’  wa’n't  no  worse  ’n  sandin’  sugar 
an’  waterin’  rum,  and  I never  heerd  you 
was  dealt  with  for  them  things.” 

Deacon  Morse  was  dumb,  but  Deacon 
Flint  took  up  the  discourse. 

“Well,  Sister  Larkin,  we  didn’t  know 
but  what  you  was  troubled  in  your  mind.” 

“ I ain't!”  snapped  Miss  Beulah. 

“Or  perhaps  was  gettin’  a mite  doubt- 
ful about  doctrines  or  suthin.” 

“No,  I ain’t.  I go  by  the  ’Sembly’s 
Catechism,  and  believe  in  every  word  on't, 
questions  and  all.”  / 

“Well,  you  seem  to  be  a leetle  contu- 
macious, Sister  Larkin,  so  to  speak;  if 
you  had  a good  reason,  why,  of  course 
you’d  be  willin’  to  tell  it.” 

This  little  syllogism  caught  Miss  Beu- 
lah. 

“Well,  if  you  must  know,  I hain’t  got 
no  bunnit.” 

The  deacons  stared  mutually,  and  Dea- 
con Morse,  forgetful  of  his  defeat,  and  cu- 
rious, as  men  naturally  are,  asked,  abrupt- 
ly, “Why  not?” 

“’Cause  Miss  Blake  sot  on  it.” 

The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  in 
blank  amazement,  and  shook  their  heads. 
Here  was  a pitfall.  Was  it  proper,  digni- 
fied, possible,  to  investigate  this  truly  fem- 
inine tangle  ? They  were  dying  to  enter 
into  particulars,  but  ashamed  to  do  so: 
nothing  was  left  but  retreat.  Miss  Beu- 
lah perceived  the  emergency,  and  chuck- 
led grimly.  This  was  the  last  straw.  The 
deacons  rose  as  one  man,  and  said,  4 4 Good- 
day,”  with  an  accent  of  reprobation,  go- 
ing their  ways  in  deep  doubt  as  to  what 
they  should  report  to  the  church,  wThich 
certainly  would  not  receive  with  proper 
gravity  the  announcement  that  Miss  Beu- 
lah Larkin  could  not  come  to  church  be- 
cause the  minister’s  wife  had  sat  on  her 
Sunday  bonnet.  The  strife  of  tongues, 
however,  did  not  spare  Aunt  Beulah,  if 
the  deacons  did,  and  for  a long  time  Miss 
Beers,  who  had  the  key  to  the  situation, 
did  not  hear  any  of  the  gossip,  partly  be- 
cause she  had  been  ill  of  low  fever,  and 
then  gone  to  her  sister’s  in  Dartford  for 
change  of  air,  and  partly  that  during  July 


and  August  the  sewing  circle  was  tempo- 
rarily suspended.  But  it  renewed  its  ses- 
sions in  September,  and  Miss  Beers  was 
an  active  member,  sure  to  be  at  the  first 
meeting.  It  was  then  and  there  she  heard 
the  scorn  and  jeers  and  unfounded  storied 
come  on  like  a tidal  wave  to  overwhelm 
her  friend’s  character.  She  listened  a few  - 
minutes  in  silence,  growing  more  and 
more  indignant.  Then— for  she  was  a 
little  woman,  as  far  as  stature  went — she 
mounted  into  a chair,  and  demanded  the 
floor  in  her  own  fashion. 

44  Look-a-here !”  said  she,  her  shrill  voice 
soaring  above  the  busy  clapper  of  tongues 
below.  “It’s  a burnin’  shame  to  say  a 
hard  word  about  Beulah  Larkin.  She’s 
as  good  a woman  as  breathes  the  breath 
of  life,  and  I know  the  hull  why  and 
wherefore  she  hain’t  ben  to  meetin’.  She 
hain’t  had  no  bunnit.  I made  her  as 
tasty  a bunnit  as  ever  you  see  last  spring, 
and  that  jackanapes  of  a boy  he  chucked 
it  under  the  rocker  cushion  jest  to  plague 
her,  and  Miss  Blake  she  come  in  and  sot 
right  down  on  it,  not  knowin’,  of  course, 
that  ’twas  there,  and  as  if  that  wa’n't 
enough  to  spile  it”  (an  involuntary  titter 
seemed  to  express  the  sense  of  the  audi- 
ence that  it  was),  “that  other  sprig  she 
took  and  upsot  a pitcher  of  milk  onto  the 
cushion,  and  you’d  better  believe  that 
bunnit  was  a sight !” 

“Why  didn’t  she  get  another?”  severe- 
ly asked  Deacon  Morse’s  wife. 

“Why?  Why,  becos  she’s  a’most  a 
saint.  Her  dividends  some  on  ’em  didn't 
come  in,  and  she’d  promised  that  biggest 
girl  fifteen  dollars  to  help  her  get  out  to 
her  feller  at  Chicago,  for  Sary  told  me  on’t 
herself ; and  then  she  gives  five  dollars  to 
hum  missions  every  year,  and  she  done  it 
this  year  jest  the  same,  and  she’s  took  that 
widder  and  them  orphans  home  all  sum- 
mer, and  nigh  about  worked  her  head  off 
for  ’em,  and  never  charged  a cent  o’  board ; 
and  therefor  and  thereby  she  hain’t  had 
no  money  to  buy  no  bunnit,  and  goes  to 
prayer-meetin’  in  her  calico  slat.” 

A rustle  of  wonder  and  respect  went 
through  the  room  as  the  women  moved  un- 
easily in  their  chairs,  exchanged  glances, 
and  said, 4 4 My !”  which  inspired  Miss  Beers 
to  go  on. 

44  And  here  everybody’s  ben  a- talkin’ 
bad  about  her,  while  she’s  ben  a real  home- 
made kind  of  a saint.  I know  she  don’t 
look  it,  but  she  doos  it,  and  that’s  a sight 
better.  I don’t  b’lieve  there’s  one  woman 
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in  forty  could  ha’  had  the  grit  and  the  per- 
severance to  do  what  she  done,  and  hold 
her  tongue  about  it  too.  I know  I couldn’t 
for  one.” 

“She  shouldn’t  ha’  let  her  good  be  evil 
spoken  of,”  said  Mrs.  Morse,  with  an  air 
of  authority. 

“ I dono  as  anybody  had  oughter  have 
spoken  evil  of  her  good,”  was  Miss  Beers’s 
dry  answer,  and  Mrs.  Morse  said  no  more. 

But  such  a warm  and  generous  vindica- 
tion touched  many  a feminine  heart,  which 
could  appreciate  Miss  Beulah's  self-sacri- 
fice better  than  the  deacons  could.  There 
was  an  immediate  clustering  and  chatter- 
ing among  the  good  women,  who,  if  they 
did  love  a bit  of  gossip,  were  none  the  less 
kindly  and  well-meaning,  and  presently  a 
spokeswoman  approached  Miss  Beers  with 
the  proposition  that  if  she  would  make 
Miss  Beulah  a handsome  bonnet,  a dozen 
or  more  had  volunteered  to  buy  the  ma- 
terials. 

“Well,”  said  Miss  Mary  Jane,  wiping 
her  spectacles,  “this  is  real  kind;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  but  what  Beulah’d  think 
the  same,  though  she’s  a master-hand  to 
be  independent,  and  some  folks  say  proud 
— mabbe  she  is;  but  I know  she  couldn’t 
but  take  it  kind  of  friends  and  neighbors 
to  feel  for  her.  However,  there  ain’t  no 
need  on’t.  It  seems  that  Sary’s  husband 
ain’t  very  forehanded,  and  she’s  got  a 
dreadful  taste  for  the  millinery  business ; 
so  she’s  gone  to  work  in  one  of  the  fust 
shops  there,  and  is  gettin’  great  wages,  for 
her;  and  only  yesterday  there  come  a box 
by  express  for  Miss  Beulah  with  the  tasti- 
est bunnit  in  it  I ever  see  in  my  life — 
good  black  velvet,  with  black  satin  kind- 
er puffed  into  the  brim,  and  a dark  green 
wing  to  one  side  of  the  band,  and  a big 
bow  in  under  a jet  buckle  behind.  I tell 
you  it  was  everlastin’  pretty.  Sary  she 
sent  a note  to  say  she  hoped  Aunt  Beu- 
lah’d give  her  the  pleasure  to  accept  it,  for 
she'd  knowed  all  along  how  that  she  was 
the  cause  of  her  goin’  without  a bunnit 
all  summer  (I  expect  her  ma  had  writ  to 
her),  and  she  felt  real  bad  about  it.  You’d 
better  b’lieve  Beulah  was  pleased.” 

And  Miss  Beulah  was  pleased  again 
when  the  women  from  the  village  began 
to  call  on  her  even  more  frequently  than 
before,  and  express  cordial  and  friendly 
interest  in  a way  that  surprised  her,  all 
unaware  as  she  was  of  Miss  Beers’s  enthu- 
siastic vindication  of  her  character  before 
the  sewing  circle.  Yet,  poor,  dear,  silly 


old  woman — only  a woman,  after  all — 
nothing  so  thrilled  and  touched  her  late- 
awakened  heart  as  little  Janey’s  soft  ca- 
resses and  dimpled  patting  hands  on  that 
sallow  old  face,  when  she  climbed  into  her 
lap  the  next  Sunday,  and  surveying  Miss 
Beulah’s  new  bonnet,  exclaimed,  with  her 
silvery  baby  voice,44  Pitty,  pitty  bonnet!” 

Jack  did  not  say  anything  about  it,  nor 
did  the  congregation,  though  on  more 
than  one  female  face  beamed  a furtive  con- 
gratulatory smile,  and  Deacon  Flint  look- 
ed at  Deacon  Morse  across  the  aisle. 

If  there  is  any  moral  to  this  story — as 
no  doubt  there  should  be—  it  lies  in  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Blake  never  again  sat  down 
in  a chair  without  first  lifting  the  cushion. 


TRANSPORTATION  BY  RAILWAY 
AND  SHIP-CANALS. 

HALF  a century  since,  the  chief  outlets 
of  our  West  were  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Missouri  and  Arkansas  riv- 
ers. Cereals  and  other  productions  often 
perished,  on  their  way  to  the  great  marts 
of  the  East,  under  sultry  climates.  Then 
came  the  Erie  Canal,  then  canals  around 
the  falls  of  the  Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence, 
then  the  enlargement  of  the  Erie,  and  at 
length  the  railway;  and  soon  we  are  to 
have  ship-canals  around  the  falls  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  of  size  sufficient  for  steamers 
six  times  as  large  as  the  boats  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  and  competent  to  cross  the  ocean. 
Under  the  influence  of  her  canal,  New 
York  outstripped  the  rival  cities  of  the 
Atlantic ; but  for  five  months  of  the  year 
ice  closed  navigation,  and  railways  came 
in  to  meet  the  exigency,  and  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  which  shall  have  the  supremacy — 
the  railway,  open  summer  and  winter,  dai- 
ly improving  its  powers,  or  the  ship-canal, 
converting  the  sea-ports  of  our  lakes  into 
sea-ports  of  the  ocean?  Shall  it  be  the 
railway,  which  perforates  the  mountains, 
replaces  iron  with  steel,  which  “mobili- 
tate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo,”  or  the 
gigantic  canal,  which  opens  a continuous 
highway  through  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
across  continents  and  oceans  ? The  prog- 
ress of  the  railway  in  this  country  has 
been  gradual  but  constant.  It  soon  di- 
verted the  passengers,  then  the  mails  and 
express  freight,  then  became  a substitute 
for  the  canal  when  ice  and  snow  prevailed 
in  winter.  As  steel  took  the  place  of  iron, 
and  mechanism  improved,  the  railway  has 
competed  successfully  for  freight  both 
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with  canal  and  river,  and  reduced  the  toll 
of  the  canal  to  rates  barely  sufficing  for 
its  maintenance. 

A few  years  since,  the  audacious  men 
who  ventured  to  hope  that  a ton  of  freight 
might  be  carried  on  long  routes  for  two 
cents  a ton  per  mile  were  pointed  out  as 
radicals  and  enthusiasts,  but  such  has  been 
the  progress  of  art  that  these  radicals,  or 
philosophers,  as  the  case  may  be,  are  left 
far  in  the  rear.  Steel  clashes  with  steel, 
and  from  day  to  day  the  journals  have  an- 
nounced that  the  cereals  of  the  West  are 
transported  by  rail  from  Chicago  and  St. 
Louis  to  Boston  for  less  than  one-third  of 
a cent  per  ton  a mile,  or  for  one-sixth  of  a 
cent  per  ton  a mile,  and  scientific  men  as- 
sure us  that  this  covers  the  cost  when  the 
traffic  of  the  line  exceeds  (as  it  often  does) 
a million  of  tons  per  annum ; for  this  year 
more  than  eight  millions  of  tons  of  cereals 
are  moving  eastward  from  the  ports  of  our 
lakes  alone.  “ Tempora  mutantur,  et  nofi 
mutamur  in  illis.” 

A few  weeks  since,  Mr.  Fink,  a gentle- 
man of  great  experience,  testified  before 
the  State  Committee  of  New  York  that, 
after  a certain  amount  had  been  sent  over 
a long  line  of  good  railway,  in  a country 
where  fuel  is  accessible,  the  additional 
through  freight  may  be  carried  at  a cost 
of  less  than  four  mills  per  ton  a mile.  To 
accomplish  this,  however,  the  traffic  must 
be  sufficient  to  furnish  an  average  of  about 
two  hundred  tons  per  train,  equivalent  in 
most  parts  of  New  England  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  tons  east  and  one-fifth  of 
the  amount  back,  in  trains  of  thirty  cars. 

The  railways  of  America  commenced 
their  career  in  great  weakness  and  trepi- 
dation. On  the  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railway,  a part  of  the  Boston  and  Albany 
line,  which  now  carries  several  millions 
of  tons  yearly,  for  many  months  the 
freight  daily  transported  averaged  twelve 
tons  down  and  twenty-four  tons  back,  and 
the  only  freight-house  of  the  line  at  Bos- 
ton could  hold  but  two  freight-cars.  In- 
deed, it  was  once  proposed  at  a meeting  of 
its  directors  to  let  the  entire  freight  busi- 
ness of  the  road  at  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars per  year.  Its  business  was  indeed 
insignificant. 

But,  as  we  have  advanced,  commerce 
has  expanded;  the  rail,  useful  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  became  most  attract- 
ive. Freight  has  moved  with  more  regu- 
larity, and  in  larger  masses.  Railway 
tracks  and  mechanism  have  been  con- 


stantly progressive.  The  iron  has  touch- 
ed the  land  with  electric  force.  In  the 
words  of  our  Railway  Commission,  in 
their  last  report,  “it  has  enabled  the 
farmers  of  this  country  to  undersell  all 
others,  and  in  so  doing  reversed  the 
course  of  exchanges  and  restored  the  spe- 
cie basis.”  The  reductions  of  railways 
have  changed  the  balance  of  trade.  The 
low  cost  of  our  through  traffic  is  no 
standard  for  the  cost  of  the  local  busi- 
ness. It  is  due  to  the  size  and  regularity 
of  the  trains.  Instead  of  being  marshalled 
for  ten  miles,  and  then  laden  or  unladen, 
they  are  made  up  for  points  possibly  a 
thousand  miles  away,  and  are  run  undis- 
turbed the  entire  distance.  The  cost  is 
by  no  means  proportionate  to  distance; 
while  in  long  runs  the  cost  may  be  but 
three  mills,  for  short  runs  it  may  be 
twenty  times  that  amount,  and  the  cost 
can  not  be  determined  by  percentages. 
As  well  might  you  compare  the  charges 
and  profits  per  ton  of  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant with  those  of  the  apothecary,  who 
divides  the  ton  into  ounces.  The  one 
with  five  per  cent,  profits  may  accumu- 
late faster  than  the  other  selling  at  more 
than  cent,  per  cent. 

The  railway,  in  competition  with  the 
Erie  Canal,  has  achieved  a triumph.  The 
latter  has  been  obliged  to  relinquish  most 
of  its  tolls,  and  to  carry  free  many  lead- 
ing articles.  In  place  of  a revenue  of 
five  millions,  it  now,  after  widening  and 
deepening,  realizes  little  more  than  a sin- 
gle million — barely  sufficient,  if  it  does 
suffice,  to  keep  its  banks  and  boats  in  re- 
pair. It  has,  however,  subserved  one 
purpose  of  the  State.  By  its  rivalry  with 
the  railway  it  has  kept  down  the  latter’s 
charges  more  than  half  the  year.  Tolls 
have  been  kept  down  not  only  by  this  com- 
petition, but  also  by  the  rivalry  of  rail- 
ways with  each  other,  and  in  their  rivalry 
there  have  been  some  amusing  features. 
A continuous  line  through  Canada,  which 
adds  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  to  the  dis- 
tance from  Boston  to  the  West,  has  in- 
sisted that  it  should  be  allowed  to  charge 
less  for  the  distance  than  the  shorter  lines 
to  counterbalance  its  length,  while  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  makes  a like  claim 
for  its  saving  in  distance.  To  such  com- 
petition and  differing  views,  and  the  in- 
tense rivalry  of  our  sea-ports,  we  must 
ascribe  the  low  rates  for  fourth-class 
freight,  which  at  times  fall  below  the  cost 
of  transportation. 
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We  must,  however,  remember  that 
while  the  charges  for  fourth-class  freight 
are  sometimes  reduced  below  three  mills 
per  ton  a mile,  the  other  classes  of  freight 
range  from  five  to  fifteen  mills  per  mile, 
and  usually  bring  the  average  return  to 
six  or  eight  mills  per  ton  a mile  on  through 
freight,  which  may  remunerate  a well- 
conducted  railway. 

The  Commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
Railways,  however,  suggest,  in  the  report 
cited,  that  “ in  consequence  of  intense 
rivalry  the  business  [on  our  railways]  is 
done  in  a way  which  hardly  admits  of  im- 
provement.” Is  this  a safe  assumption  ? 
Have  we  not  for  nearly  fifty  years  been 
improving  ? And  if  to-day  our  great  rail- 
ways can  carry  the  excess  over  a million 
of  tons  for  three  or  four  mills  per  ton  a 
mile,  are  we  to  admit  further  progress  im- 
possible ? 

For  some  years  past  we  have  bought 
our  steel  rails  at  prices  gradually  falling 
to  forty-five  dollars  per  ton.  They  have, 
however,  cost  us  on  the  average  more 
than  sixty  dollars  per  ton.  We  have  pro- 
duced iron  rails  at  thirty-five  dollars  per 
ton.  To-day  steel  rails  are  made  in  Eng- 
land for  less  than  the  cost  of  iron  rails — 
indeed,  for  twenty -five  dollars  per  ton — 
although  made  from  ore  imported  from 
Spain  and  Africa.  We  have  abundance 
of  ore  from  which  the  steel  rail  can  be 
made  with  one-half  the  labor  and  fuel 
used  to  produce  iron.  We  have  made  our 
rails  nearly  as  cheap  as  those  of  England, 
and  our  converters  are  superior  to  hers. 
May  we  not  reasonably  expect  to  bring 
down  the  price  of  the  steel  rail  to  one- 
half  the  rate  we  have  paid,  and  thus  save 
in  the  future  more  than  half  the  cost  of 
our  tracks  and  repairs  ? Are  not  our  steel- 
works coining  money  ? 

Again,  may  we  not  profit  materially  by 
substituting  steel  for  iron,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  uniform  bearings,  as  proposed 
by  our  engineers  ? A good  steel  rail  will 
outlast  fifteen  of  iron.  How  is  it  with  our 
freight-cars?  To-day  they  carry,  on  an 
average,  but  ten  or  eleven  tons ; but  has  it 
not  been  demonstrated  by  successful  roads 
that  with  slight  changes  in  construction 
and  slight  addition  to  weight  they  may 
be  made  to  average  fifteen,  and  the  dead- 
weight be  thus  reduced  ? May  we  not  ex- 
pect from  such  steps  as  these  further  re- 
duction and  a further  gain  from  the  use  of 
the  Bessemer  steel  for  wheels  and  boilers  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  cost  to-day,  is  it  not 


safe  to  predict  that  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion may  be  diminished  at  least  a fourth 
in  the  future — a diminution  which  will 
be  felt  still  more  in  the  wheat-producing 
countries  of  Europe  by  increased  importa- 
tions of  American  grain  ? If  to-day  Amer- 
ican wheat  has  reduced  one-third  the  rent 
of  English  farms,  may  not  a further  fall 
be  expected  ? 

To-day  the  steam-ship  which  leaves  the 
pier  at  Boston  with  live  stock  and  bread- 
stuffs  has  arrived  here  in  ballast,  and  has 
added  her  inward  to  her  outward  freight, 
thus  keeping  down  the  pro  rata  share  of 
the  railway.  Now  that  we  have  mastered 
our  war  debt,  may  we  not  admit  at  least 
some  of  the  raw  materials  of  Europe  as 
imports,  and  thus  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  our  railways  ? 

Let  us  refer  again  to  the  report  of 
our  Commissioners.  It  alleges  that  our 
through  freight  “touches  remotely  the 
vast  manufacturing  interest  of  this  State, 
and  not  to  help  therein.  Low  rates  on 
through,  imply  high  on  local  business.” 
But  is  this  warranted  by  facts  ? Do  not 
the  low  rates  on  through  freights  bring  to 
us  vast  supplies  of  cereals,  provisions,  and 
dairy  products  to  sustain  our  operatives 
and  cheapen  their  manufactures?  and  do 
not  return  cars  take  manufactures  to  the 
consumer,  and  thus  stimulate  consump- 
tion ? And  if  the  railway  realizes  a por- 
tion of  its  profits  from  through  freight, 
will  not  what  it  draws  from  this  source, 
which  it  can  not  command  at  higher  rates, 
enable  it  to  carry  local  freight  more  cheap- 
ly ? “ Low  rates  do  [not]  imply  high  rates 
on  local  business,”  but  the  reverse,  for 
most  of  our  trunk  roads  have  of  late  years 
reduced  the  rates  they  were  charging  be- 
fore they  acquired  any  through  traffic. 

In  some  of  our  sea-ports  we  meet  with 
“laudatores  temporis  acti,”  who  recur  to 
the  days  when  our  piers  were  lined  with 
brigs,  barks,  and  schooners,  owned  by 
our  merchants,  which  paid  wharfage, 
purchased  stores  and  outfits,  and  contrast 
them  with  those  leviathans  owned  in  Eu- 
rope, which  carry  masses  of  freight  from 
the  West  to  Europe,  passing  our  sea-board 
cities  in  transitu. 

Do  they  reflect  that  one  of  these  steam- 
ships— the  Hooper,  for  instance — takes  for 
her  cargo  sufficient  to  load  fifty  such  ves- 
sels; that  it  fills  its  lower  hold  with  hams 
and  lard  from  our  packing-houses,  then 
covers  them  with  grain,  and  fills  up  be- 
tween-decks  with  cotton,  and  then  takes 
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deck-loads  of  sheep  and  cattle ; that  near- 
ly all  of  these  steam-ships  take  their  sup- 
plies of  provisions  and  breadstuffs  from 
this  side  of  the  ocean  ? 

The  Massachusetts  Commission,  in  the 
report  we  have  cited,  concede  that  we  can 
not  give  up  the  through  business,  for  it 
would  be  done  by  others,  and  would  carry 
with  it  all  other  business  activity.  This 
is  not  a logical  deduction  from  the  prem- 
ises of  the  Commission,  but  is  undoubted- 
ly correct.  That  business  must  be  useful 
to  the  local  traffic  which  can  not  be  de- 
tached from  it  without  its  loss.  In  the 
past,  New  York  has  kept  pace  in  its 
growth  with  the  growth  of  its  through 
business  by  the  Erie  Canal.  It  still 
clings  to  that  canal,  and  is  willing  to  sink 
the  interest  on  its  cost  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  its  business.  It  has  lavished  on 
that  canal  three  times  the  amount  ad- 
vanced by  Massachusetts  for  its  tunnel; 
and  if  New  York  can  afford  to  abandon 
all  revenue,  and  reduce  the  tolls  on  its 
canal  to  a point  barely  sufficient  for  its 
maintenance,  a fortiori  Massachusetts 
can  afford  to  do  the  same  with  the  tunnel, 
which  has  cost  less  than  one -third  the 
outlay  on  the  Erie  Canal.  In  the  intense 
rivalry  which  now  animates  our  sea- 
board cities  and  the  lines  that  connect 
them  with  the  West,  it  is  the  policy  of 
each  to  study  and  countenance  improve- 
ment, whatever  shape  it  may  assume, 
whether  it  be  in  opening  new  branches  of 
commerce,  in  the  substitution  of  steel  for 
iron,  in  the  models,  mechanism,  or  mate- 
rials, or  in  the  selection  of  powerful  en- 
gines, and  loading  trains  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity in  both  directions.  We  should 
waste  no  funds  in  constructing  lines 
planned  by  idle  contractors  or  engineers. 
Let  good  sense,  sagacity,  and  frugality 
rule  the  hour,  and  guide  the  action  of  our 
railways. 

At  this  moment  there  is  a tendency  to 
extend  our  railways,  and  combine  frag- 
mentary parts  into  long  and  important 
lines,  and  these  are  countenanced  by  our 
great  exporting  cities.  Doubtless  they 
are  on  the  right  track.  To  the  north  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  is  making  a great 
line  from  the  Straits  of  Canso  to  the 
mines  of  Pictou,  and  thence  along  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs  and  River  St.  Lawrence 
to  Quebec  and  Ottawa,  thence  through 
the  trackless  wilderness  to  the  borders  of 
Alaska. 

The  railways  of  Canada  are  rather 


strategic  than  commercial,  designed  by 
Great  Britain  to  hold  her  provinces  in 
subjection.  They  pass  for  nearly  three 
thousand  miles  for  most  part  through  a 
wilderness,  and  can  realize  but  little  rev- 
enue for  a long  series  of  years.  They 
will  double  the  present  debt  of  Canada, 
which  now,  under  its  costly  government, 
exceeds  one  hundred  and  seventy  mill- 
ions. Besides  this,  she  now  pays  a por- 
tion of  our  interest  on  national  debt. 
Her  debt  per  capita  already  exceeds  our 
own,  is  becoming  oppressive,  and  must 
eventually  be  assumed  by  England,  for 
whose  benefit  it  has  been  contracted.  It 
will  be  many  years  before  the  chief  rail- 
ways of  Canada  compete  successfully 
with  our  own.  Her  Great  Western  and 
Grand  Trunk  depend,  to  a great  extent, 
upon  the  trade  they  can  divert  from  our 
lines  to  the  West  by  a circuitous  competi- 
tion, which  has  doubtless,  to  some  extent, 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  rates. 

There  is  another  great  enterprise,  more 
commercial  in  its  character,  on  which 
Canada  is  now  engaged,  expressly  de- 
signed to  compete  not  only  with  the  Erie 
Canal  and  her  own  lines  of  railway,  but 
also  directly  or  indirectly  with  all  our 
trunk  lines  from  the  sea- board  to  the 
West.  This  undertaking  is  fast  advan- 
cing to  completion.  It  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Welland  Canal  and  the  ca- 
nals of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  admit  steam- 
ships of  twelve  hundred  tons. 

Canada  is  desirous  to  supersede  New 
York,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  her 
temptation  is  a strong  one,  as  our  lake 
ports  annually  receive  ten  million  tons  of 
cereals,  in  addition  to  vast  amounts  of  live 
stock  and  provisions.  New  York  and 
Boston  now  hold  Montreal  in  check  by 
the  Erie  Canal  and  Central  Railway.  In 
a few  weeks  Boston  will  gain  some  points 
by  the  tunnel,  and  its  new  route  to  the 
coal  mines,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  canals  on  the 
Niagara  and  St.  Lawrence,  New  York 
will  be  obliged  to  make  strenuous  efforts 
to  hold  its  own.  Should  it  fail,  it  will 
doubtless  be  its  policy  to  open  a ship-ca- 
nal from  the  St.  Lawrence  into  Lake 
Champlain,  and  possibly  thence  to  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Hudson,  in  the 
benefits  of  which  Boston  will  participate, 
and  to  which  it  may  lend  its  aid. 

If,  however,  the  railways  on  the  shores 
of  the  lakes,  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Hud- 
son compete  successfully  with  the  lakes 
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and  rivers,  and  continue  to  improve,  their 
future  is  bright  before  them;  while  the 
lake  steamers  of  light  draught  carry  their 
grain  across  the  sea,  the  railway,  resort- 
ing to  more  capacious  steamers,  some  of 
which  transport  six  thousand  tons,  may 
lay  down  their  cargoes  at  less  cost  in  the 
sea-ports  of  Europe. 

THE  NORTHERN  PACIFIC. 

We  have  glanced  at  the  great  line  of 
Canada  slowly  progressing  through  the 
Hudson  Bay  territory.  Let  us  now  glance 
at  three  other  lines  making  rapid  prog- 
ress, and  destined  within  two  years  to 
reach  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  which 
have  already  been  touched  by  our  Cen- 
tral Pacific  Railway. 

First,  there  is  our  Northern  Pacific, 
which  extends  from  Duluth,  at  the  head 
of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  Upper  Missouri, 
and  is  destined  to  cross  the  Yellowstone 
within  a twelvemonth.  Having  converted 
its  bonds  into  stock,  and  found  a quick 
market  for  its  land,  toward  which  the  tide 
of  emigration  is  setting,  it  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching Montana,  both  from  the  east 
and  from  the  west,  and  will  there  make 
a connection  with  the  combined  river,  ca- 
nal, and  railway  improvements  of  Ore- 
gon, soon  to  give  place  to  a continuous 
railway.  Large  bodies  of  settlers  attend 
its  march,  eager  to  plant  themselves  in 
the  rich  wheat  fields  of  Dakota,  or  plea- 
sant pastures  or  prolific  mines  of  Mon- 
tana, or  lookiug  still  further  west  to  the 
green  meadows  or  wheat  fields  of  Oregon. 
We  may  look  to  Oregon  for  new  lines  of 
steamers  to  China  and  Japan. 

Then  we  have  a long  line  of  railway 
from  Ogden  to  the  Park  of  the  Yellow- 
stone, aiming  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Willamette  with  the  Columbia,  making  a 
third  line  to  the  Pacific.  This  will  give 
the  Union  Pacific  a new  route  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  independent  of  the 
Central  line. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY. 

The  public  has  long  kept  its  eyes  on  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Northern  Pacific  rail- 
ways through  all  their  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, but  while  its  attention  has  been  con- 
centrated on  them  and  a Texan  line  across 
the  Llano  Estacado,  which  seems  to  be  re- 
pelled by  the  treeless  plains  and  wastes 
before  it,  another  enterprise,  the  Atchin- 
son,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fo  line,  begun  in 
great  weakness,  but  conducted  with  much 


sagacity,  has  quietly  followed  the  caravan 
route  from  Kansas  to  Mexico,  traversed 
the  fertile  plains,  interchanging  the  cere- 
als of  Kansas  for  the  ores  of  Colorado, 
has  pierced  the  Raton  Mountains,  and  in 
one  year  more  will  reach  the  border  of 
Mexico.  In  another  season,  under  char- 
ters already  conceded,  it  will  enter  Mexico, 
and  reach  Guaymas,  the  chief  sea  port  of 
Northern  Mexico;  extending  a branch  into 
Arizona,  it  will  unite  with  the  Southern 
and  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  It  will  also 
reach  an  American  port  at  Sail  Diego,  and 
another  at  San  Francisco,  thus  making 
two  new  routes  to  the  Pacific. 

A slight  extension  will  carry  this  line 
to  El  Paso,  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Mexico,  more  than  half  way  from  St.  Louis 
to  the  city  of  Mexico.  Having  reached 
the  table-land,  it  will  command  the  com- 
merce of  the  States  of  Sonora  and  Chi- 
huahua, and  probably  of  the  northern 
half  of  Mexico. 

The  only  connection  that  city  now  has 
by  railway  with  the  sea  is  the  Mexican 
railway  which  connects  Yera  Cruz  with 
the  capital.  This  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jews.  It  has  cost  more  than  ten 
millions  of  dollars  for  three  hundred  miles 
of  railway,  although  it  has  received  large 
subsidies  from  the  government.  It  is 
deeply  in  debt,  maintains  a high  rate  of 
charges,  and  draws  out  a sickly  exist- 
ence. 

As  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora 
are  distant  from  the  capital,  are  not  popu- 
lous, but  contain  much  valuable  land 
with  rich  silver  mines,  it  would  be  politic 
for  our  government  to  purchase  them, 
with  the  understanding  that  a large  per- 
centage of  the  money  be  applied,  through 
the  medium  of  bonds,  to  extend  the  line  to 
the  city  of  Mexico.  An  appropriation  of 
fifteen  millions,  to  be  invested  in  bonds, 
would  carry  the  line  from  El  Paso  to  the 
capital  across  the  table-land  of  Mexico, 
and  the  bonds  might  be  used  to  repay  the 
debt  of  Mexico. 

We  may  well  anticipate  such  a result, 
and  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  Santa 
Fe  line  from  Kansas  City  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  thus  connecting  it  with  the  chief 
sea-board  and  inland  cities. 

While  this  great  work  is  progressing, 
New  Orleans  is  recovering  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  war,  and  is  now  accessible  to 
the  largest  steamboats,  for  a channel  has 
been  provided  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi with  twenty-five  feet  of  water,  and 
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the  Hlinois  Central  Railroad  Company, 
one  of  our  strongest  railroads,  has  pur- 
chased a controlling  interest  in  the  direct 
line  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  and  has 
nearly  finished  its  conversion  into  a steel- 
clad  railway,  so  level  and  so  direct  that 
within  a year  a passenger  may  traverse 
the  distance  from  Cairo  to  New  Orleans  in 
fourteen  hours,  or  in  twenty-four  hours 
from  the  Gulf  to  Lake  Michigan,  and  in 
one  day  reach  by  such  railways  waters 
flowing  into  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  cotton 
and  sugar  may  take  a northern  route  to 
Atlantic  cities. 

Meanwhile  Cincinnati,  to  extend  her 
valuable  commerce,  has  issued  bonds  for 
twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  nearly 
completed  her  great  Southern  Railway 
across  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  Chat- 
tanooga, opening  a vast  pastoral  region 
almost  inaccessible  during  the  war,  and 
connecting  her  with  the  rising  city  of  At- 
lanta, and  the  cotton  ports  of  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  Alabama,  thus  benefit- 
ing her  own  commerce,  and  promoting  the 
great  interests  of  the  Union. 

Among  the  earliest  railways  of  the 
West  was  the  Illinois  Central.  Congress 
had  granted  to  the  State  of  Illinois  a large 
amount  of  fertile  land  in  the  centre  of  the 
State,  but  accessible  by  no  river,  and  con- 
sequently of  little  value.  Mr.  Rantoul 
and  other  enterprising  men  of  Massachu- 
setts offered  to  build  a railway  through  it 
for  the  alternate  sections,  and  to  pay  the 
State  a yearly  percentage  on  its  receipts. 
The  land  was  granted,  the  road  was  built, 
emigrants  were  attracted,  the  land  rose  to 
five  prices,  and  has  become  the  great  corn 
field  of  the  West.  The  rise  enriched  the 
railway,  the  settlers,  and  both  State  and 
nation.  This  great  line  ha s been  wisely 
administered;  for  some  time  past  it  has 
earned  eight  and  divided  six  per  cent., 
has  thrown  out  an  arm  to  Sioux  City,  on 
the  Upper  Missouri,  and  obtained  good 
connection  with  Manitoba ; recently  it  has 
purchased  a controlling  interest  in  the 
great  Southern  line  of  530  miles  from 
Cairo  to  New  Orleans,  and  is  rebuilding 
its  bridges  and  replacing  its  rails  with 
steel.  In  a few  months  more  it  will 
bring  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  within 
fourteen  hours  of  New  Orleans,  and  ere 
long  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul 
within  one  or  two  days  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Already  it  has  become  a route 
for  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco  of  the 
South  on  its  way  to  Northern  marts,  and 


one  of  the  chief  feeders  of  the  Illinois 
Central,  forming  a route  of  national  im- 
portance. 

But  there  is  another  great  enterprise 
now  on  the  tapis , still  more  gigantic, 
which  will  soon  become  a direct  or  indi- 
rect rival  to  our  continental  lines,  viz.,  a 
ship-canal  from  ocean  to  ocean,  either 
across  the  Isthmus  or  through  Central 
America,  the  latter  of  which  is  preferable 
to  the  former,  as  it  makes  the  route  from 
our  Atlantic  coast  to  California  and  Ore- 
gon several  hundred  miles  shorter  than 
that  by  the  Isthmus.  It  was  once,  before 
the  era  of  railways,  when  in  a state  of  na- 
ture, the  leading  route  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco. 

At  the  recent  Congress  in  Paris,  Mr. 
Lesseps  by  his  intrepidity  and  address 
carried  a vote  in  favor  of  a canal  across 
the  Isthmus  near  the  Chagres  River,  where 
a rampart  of  mountains  impedes  the  way, 
and  where  more  than  ten  miles  of  tunnel 
must  be  made,  eighty  feet  wide  and  130 
feet  high,  or  open  cuts  through  the  mount- 
ains of  360  feet  in  depth.  Modern  science 
may  possibly  achieve  this  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  but  the  estimates  for  the  work  and 
its  accumulating  interest  will  probably  ex- 
ceed $200,000,000,  while  the  route  by  Cen- 
tral America  presents  a lake  and  river  al- 
ready navigable  by  steamers.  Here  a ship- 
canal  may  be  made  for  our  largest  steam- 
ships at  a cost  greatly  below  the  cost  across 
the  Isthmus,  and  in  one-half  the  time — a 
canal  which  will  be  remunerative  at  half 
the  toll  of  three  dollars  per  ton  demanded 
by  Mr.  Lesseps.  This  gentleman  has  now 
a European  reputation  from  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal through  Arabian  sands,  near  the  route 
where  Herodotus  found  a canal  2000  years 
ago,  and  has  done  this  by  bending  to  his 
will  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  and  the  autocrat 
of  France,  but  has  dealt  with  no  mountain 
barrier  or  gigantic  tunnel  unprecedented 
in  modem  engineering.  He  would  enter 
a new  field,  and  rival  Hannibal,  who 44  dis- 
jecit  saxa  et  montes  rupit  aceto,”  but 
must  be  careful  not  to  alienate  the  friends 
of  the  enterprise  by  the  untimely  use  of 
his  acids.  This  enterprise  is  most  impor- 
tant to  our  own  country,  as  it  will  unite 
its  fronts  on  two  oceans,  and  produce  a 
wholesome  rivalry  with  its  land  route.  It 
is  all-important  that  no  mistake  be  made, 
that  the  route  be  chosen  which  can  bo 
most  rapidly  perfected,  which  shall  short- 
en distances,  and  permit  the  most  reason- 
able tolls. 
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CANAL  ACROSS  CENTRAL  AMERICA  TO  THE 
PACIFIC. 

The  success  of  the  Suez  Canal  insures 
the  construction  of  another  ship-canal 
most  important  to  the  United  States — one 
which  will  form  a new  route  for  its  coast- 
wise commerce,  which  now  passes  around 
Cape  Horn  to  the  Pacific.  It  will  reduce 
a voyage  of  18,000  miles  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  that  distance,  and  diminish  the 
time  required  on  the  way  to  one-fifth  of 
the  time  now  taken,  replacing  the  vessel 
under  sail  with  the  steam-ship  of  steel. 
The  Pacific  railways  are  adapted  to  the 
transportation  of  mails,  travellers,  and 
express  freight.  They  are  important  also 
for  local  traffic ; but  in  no  respect  suited 
to  our  chief  coasting  trade — the  convey- 
ance of  grain,  provisions,  timber,  coal, 
fish,  and  metals  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific.  When  a ship-canal  is  finished, 
it  will  cheapen  all  our  routes  to  the  Pa- 
cific, and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will 
reduce  the  rates  of  freight  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  below  six  dollars  per 
ton  vid  the  canal,  and  we  may  easily  fore- 
see what  will  be  the  future  course  of  com- 
merce. The  routes  across  the  Isthmus 
and  Central  America  have  been  explored 
and  surveyed  by  both  England  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  estimates  for  one 
of  them  are  below  the  cost  of  the  Suez 
Canal,  while  the  prospects  for  business  are 
far  more  encouraging.  The  Suez  Canal 
commands  the  trade  between  India  and 
Europe,  but  can  not  control  the  commerce 
of  China  and  Japan  with  the  United 
States,  or  more  than  half  of  that  between 
the  same  countries  and  Europe,  while  a 
ship-canal  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Pacific  will  eventually  command 
twice  the  tonnage  that  now  passes  through 
the  Suez  Canal. 

It  will  be  a candidate  for  the  vast  export 
of  wheat  and  other  grain  from  our  Pacific 
coast  to  Europe.  The  annual  production  of 
wheat  on  our  Pacific  coast  exceeds  a mill- 
ion of  tons,  and  will  soon  require  a million 
of  tons  of  shipping  to  convey  it  to  Europe. 
The  ships  would  pass  twice  through  the 
canal,  and  give  it  two  millions  of  tonnage. 
The  vast  coasting  trade  of  the  United 
States  between  the  Atlantic  front  and 
California,  Oregon  and  Alaska  would 
pass  through  this  canal  both  going  and 
returning,  and  the  varied  products  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  in  shape  of  timber,  fish,  cop- 
per ore,  and  return  cargoes,  would,  to- 


gether, add  another  million  to  its  tonnage. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  alone 
through  this  canal  will  supply  a tonnage 
equal  to  that  which  pays  six  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  the  Suez  Canal.  It 
will  be  a candidate  for  ships  on  their  voy- 
ages from  Europe  for  tea  to  China  and 
Japan,  and  on  their  return,  and  will  take 
nearly  the  whole  tonnage  passing  between 
the  Atlantic  States,  China,  Japan,  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  between  Europe 
and  the  Russian  Possessions,  and  best  ac- 
commodate the  ships  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fisheries  of  the  Pacific.  Tea,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  two  hundred  millions  of  pounds, 
and  occupying  one  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  shipping,  forms  one  item  of  this 
commerce,  which  will  annually  send 
through  the  canal  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
million  tons  of  shipping.  Then  we  have 
the  trade  between  Australia  and  Europe, 
one  item  of  which,  wool,  amounts  yearly 
to  three  hundred  millions  of  pounds.  We 
may  safely  calculate  that  the  Australian 
ships,  out  and  back,  will  patronize  this 
canal  to  the  extent  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand tons. 

Peru,  with  its  guano  amounting  to  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand  tons  sent  annu- 
ally to  Europe,  Chili,  with  its  copper  and 
nitrates  and  return  cargoes,  with  Guate- 
mala, Mexico,  and  Central  America,  must 
furnish  at  least  another  million  of  tons. 
Then  we  have  the  growth  of  this  com- 
merce while  the  work  progresses,  together 
with  that  due  to  new  facilities,  so  that  the 
aggregate  must  reach  between  five  and  six 
millions  of  tons — nearly  twice  the  tonnage 
which  passes  yearly  through  the  Suez  Ca- 
nal. This  estimate  is  not  a high  one.  Ten 
years  since,  before  the  grain  trade  of  Cali- 
fornia had  attained  to  any  importance,  the 
tonnage  that  would  seek  the  canal  was  set 
at  3,300,000  tons  by  Admiral  Davis,  of  our 
navy,  and  the  annual  saving  in  the  cost 
of  freight,  interest,  and  insurance  on  the 
property  to  be  transported  by  this  canal 
was  set  by  him  at  ninety-nine  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  estimate  seems  to  be  a high  one, 
for  it  exceeds  the  computed  cost  of  the 
canal  itself ; but  the  saving  must  be  im- 
mense, as  this  trade  is  fast  increasing,  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  may  be  lessen- 
ed two-thirds  by  a ship-canal.  California 
has  become  the  chief  granary  of  Great 
Britain,  which  now  requires  annually 
from  other  nations  two  hundred  millions 
of  bushels  of  grain ; she  prefers  the  wheat 
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of  California  to  grind  with  her  own  moist 
wheat,  and  there  is  no  country  but  Cali- 
fornia where  one  man  can  successfully 
cultivate  five  hundred  acres  of  wheat  un- 
aided by  either  man  or  fertilizer. 

With  this  canal  completed,  the  grain  of 
San  Francisco,  which  is  now  more  than 
four  months  on  its  way  to  Boston  or  Liv- 
erpool, could  be  landed  there  in  less  than 
three  weeks.  The  vessel  transporting  it, 
instead  of  making  one  trip  yearly,  would 
accomplish  many  trips,  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
now  prohibited  by  the  length  of  the  voyage. 

To  the  United  States  the  canal  will  be 
most  useful  in  developing  the  products  of 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  exchanging  them 
for  our  manufactures.  To  the  British 
Isles  it  is  even  more  important,  as  they 
draw  one-fifth  of  the  wheat  they  consume 
from  California  and  Oregon,  and  by 
means  of  this  canal  may  save  annually  a 
million  sterling  in  the  freight. 

To  France  it  is  important  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  her  manufactures  over  the  isles 
and  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  while  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  and  most  of  South 
America  are  deeply  interested  in  this  en- 
terprise. 

IS  A SHIP-CANAL  FEASIBLE? 

Both  England  and  the  United  States 
have  made  diligent  inquiry  for  a short- 
cut across  the  Isthmus  free  from  lockage 
and  tunnels. 

The  Isthmus  has  been  carefully  sur- 
veyed, but  no  route  for  a canal  has  been 
discovered  which  would  not  require  deep 
rock-cutting  and  a vast  expenditure.  The 
only  route  to  the  Pacific  free  from  such  em- 
barrassments is  one  across  Central  Ameri- 
ca, by  the  San  Juan  River  and  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  from  the  port  of  San  Juan  to 
the  port  of  Brito,  on  the  Pacific — a distance 
of  190  miles.  On  this  route  140  miles  will 
be  open  river  and  lake  navigation,  and  fifty 
miles  ship-canal.  The  San  Juan  route  was 
carefully  examined  in  1851  by  Child,  an 
American  engineer,  whose  report  was  in- 
dorsed by  Colonel  Abert,  an  eminent  of- 
ficer of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United 
States. 

This  report  gave  the  following  results, 
viz. : that  the  summit  level  is  found  in  a 
large  navigable  lake,  whose  surface  is  but 
110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  on 
either  side ; that  this  lake  is  twice  the  size 
of  Lake  Champlain,  being  110  miles  in 
length  and  thirty-five  miles  in  width,  and 
lies  in  a country  where  the  rain-fall  is 


three  times  as  great  as  the  rain-fall  of 
New  York,  being  ninety-eight  inches  an- 
nually. The  San  Juan  River  flows  from 
this  lake  into  the  Caribbean  Sea— a dis- 
tance of  119  miles;  its  average  width  is 
600  feet,  and  it  receives  from  the  lake  in 
dry  seasons  a supply  of  water  equal  to 
800,000  cubic  feet  per  minute,  which  is 
four  times  the  amount  required  for  a canal 
in  each  direction  from  the  sea.  Its  de- 
scent to  the  sea  averages  but  ten  inches 
to  the  mile,  which  is  less  than  that  of  the 
Ohio,  and  as  there  are  but  four  rapids  in 
it,  the  Castillo,  Del  Toro,  Balus,  and  Ma- 
chuca,  which  are  easily  overcome,  it  is  at 
all  times  navigable  for  vessels  drawing 
three  feet  of  water,  and  in  freshets  for 
steamers  of  a much  larger  size.  The  en- 
gineer has  estimated  for  .thirteen  locks 
upon  the  river  and  eastern  caual,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a portion  of 
them  may  be  dispensed  with,  so  gentle 
and  equable  is  the  flow  of  the  river.  We 
learn  further  from  Child's  report  that  the 
river,  for  ninety  miles  from  the  sea,  may 
be  made  navigable  for  large  ships  at  a 
moderate  cost,  and  for  twenty-nine  miles 
more  to  the  lake  a ship-canal  may  be  eas- 
ily constructed  on  its  bank. 

The  indentations  of  the  coast  are  such 
at  each  terminus  that  good  harbors  may 
be  made ; the  height  of  land  between  the 
lake  and  the  Pacific  is  but  nineteen  feet 
above  the  lake,  and  the  route  adapted  for 
a ship-canal.  Indeed,  we  are  led  by  the 
report  to  the  conclusion  that  the  rock  en- 
countered on  both  routes  will  be  less  than 
that  requisite  for  the  masonry  of  the  canal 
and  its  harbors.  The  climate,  although  the 
lake  is  within  fifteen  degrees  of  the  equa- 
tor, is  healthful — a point  of  no  little  im- 
portance to  those  who  build  as  well  as  to 
those  who  shall  use  the  canal.  The  report 
finally  apprises  us  that  a ship-canal  of 
size  sufficient  to  accommodate  steam-ships 
drawing  seventeen  feet  of  water  of  the 
largest  class  in  use  in  1851  might  be  con- 
structed for  less  than  thirty -three  millions 
of  dollars.  But  there  is  ample  water  for 
a larger  canal.  The  Suez  Canal,  which 
is  of  greater  length  than  that  proposed,  is 
two  hundred  feet  in  width  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  depth,  and  we  must  adopt  its  dimen- 
sions if  we  expect  its  success.  We  may 
double  the  cost,  and  to  cover  contingencies 
and  interest  during  construction  shall  find 
it  advisable  to  carry  the  estimates  up  to 
eighty  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  not 
far  from  the  cost  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
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A toll  of  a dollar  and  a half  per  ton  on 
the  tonnage  furnished  by  the  United  States 
and  Peru  alone  for  their  exports  and  im- 
ports will  probably  meet  all  charges  and 
repairs,  and  also  six  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  cost  of  eighty  millions. 

The  canal  proposed  has  one  decided  ad- 
vantage over  the  canal  at  the  Isthmus. 
Compared  with  this,  it  will  shorten  nearly 


700  miles  our  route  to  California,  and  will 
thus  cheapen  transportation.  The  value 
of  such  a canal  can  not  well  be  overrated. 
Two  centuries  since,  Patterson,  who  found- 
ed the  Bank  of  England  and  the  colony  of 
Darien,  writes  thus  as  to  a canal  to  unite 
the  two  oceans:  “It  will  be  the  gate  of 
the  universe,  and  enable  its  proprietors  to 
give  laws  to  both  oceans.” 


THE  SIFTING  OF  PETER 

A FOLK-SONG. 

“ Behold , Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you , that  he  may  eifl  you  as  icheaL^—St.  Luke,  xxii.  31. 

In  St.  Luke's  Gospel  we  are  told 
How  Peter  in  the  days  of  old 
Was  sifted; 

And  now,  though  ages  intervene, 

Sin  is  the  same,  while  time  and  scene 
Are  shifted. 

Satan  desires  us,  great  and  small, 

As  wheat,  to  sift  us,  and  we  all 
Are  tempted; 

Not  one,  however  rich  or  great, 

Is  by  his  station  or  estate 
Exempted. 

No  house  so  safely  guarded  is 
But  he,  by  some  device  of  his, 

Can  enter; 

No  heart  hath  armor  so  complete 
But  he  can  pierce  with  arrows  fleet 
Its  centre. 

For  all  at  last  the  cock  mil  crow 
Who  hear  the  warning  voice,  but  go 
Unheeding, 

Till  thrice  and  more  they  have  denied 
The  Man  of  Sorrows,  crucified 
And  bleeding./ 

One  look  of  that  palo  suffering  face' 

Will  make  us  feel  the  deep  disgrace 
Of  weakness; 

We  shall  be  sifted  till  the  strength 
Of  self-conceit  be  changed  at  length 
To  meekness. 

Wounds  of  the  soul,  though  healed,  will  ache; 

The  reddening  scars  remain,  and  make 
Confession  ^ 

Lost  innocence  returns  no  more; 

We  are  not  wfiat  we  were  before 
Transgression. 

But  noble  souls,  through  dust  and  heat. 

Rise  from  disaster  and  defeat 
The  stronger, 

And  conscious  still  of  the  divine 
Within  them,  lie  on  earth  supine 
No  longer. 
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KARIN.* 

A ROMANCE  OF  SWEDISH  LIFE. 

“Och  liten  Karin  tjente 
I unga  kungens  g&rd; 

Hon  lvste  som  en  stjerna 
Bland  alia  tarnor  8ml” 

— Old  Swedish  Legend . 

TRANSLATION. 

And  little  Karin  served 
In  the  young  king’s  home; 

She  shone  like  a star 

Among  all  the  little  maidens. 

IN  the  drawing-room  at  Svaneholm — an 
elegant  country-seat  about  five  miles 
from  Stockholm — three  persons  were  met 
in  a state  of  great  excitement.  They  were 
the  Baron  Johann  Berg  von  Linde,  lord 
of  Svaneholm,  a man  sixty  years  of  age ; 
his  wife,  the  Baroness  Amelie  Berg  von 
Linde,  a handsome  lady  about  fifty  years 
old,  with  a strong  but  perfectly  feminine 
face ; and  their  son  Sigf rid,  whose  strength, 
stature,  and  bearing  gave  him,  though  so 
young — being  only  twenty-five,  and  look- 
ing even  younger — a majestic  presence. 
He  was  kammarherre  (chamberlain)  to 
the  king,  and  his  personal  friend  and  fa- 
vorite; and  though  the  object  of  some 
petty  envies  and  enmities,  was  the  ac- 
knowledged Chevalier  Bayard  of  the 
Swedish  court. 

The  baroness  sat  near  the  window,  and 
seemed  to  be  looking  out  over  the  Svane- 
holm gardens,  but  was,  in  fact,  closely  at- 
tentive to  all  that  was  going  on  around 
her.  Sigfrid  stood  near  her,  with  hands 
folded  behind  him,  looking  at  the  carpet 
at  his  feet  in  silence.  As  for  the  baron, 
who  was  moving  violently  about,  and 
pushing  at  the  furniture,  he  could  not 
speak  fast  enough,  and  paid  no  heed  what- 
ever to  rules  of  punctuation. 

41  You  are  a fool! — a fool!  What  ob- 
jection is  there  to  the  Countess  Luitka — 
and  why  haven’t  you  fetched  it  up  before — 
you’ve  known  this  long  time  that  it  was 
all  arranged — I say  you  shall  marry  her 
— you  shall — I won’t  listen  to  you — she's 
the  handsomest  woman  in  Sweden — every 

* Katharina,  or  Katrina,  is  a name  that  came  into 
the  Scandinavian  countries  with  Roman  Catholicism. 
It  must  of  a necessity  have  first  appeared  in  the 
clerical  court  circles,  and  gradually  found  its  way  to 
the  lower  classes,  where  it  changed  form,  as  Karin, 
Katrin,  Katti.  Karin  has  become  the  universally 
accepted  abbreviation,  and  appears  in  poetry,  ro- 
mance, and  drama,  in  the  hut  and  the  palace  alike ; 
but  it  maintains  its  pastoral-poct-people  character, 
and  ranks  among  the  loveliest  and  purest  names  of 
this  kind  in  the  Swedish  tongue. 


fellow  in  the  kingdom  would  give  his 
head  to  be  in  your  place — estates,  prince- 
ly estates — virtue,  beauty,  and  birth — 
birth  better  than  your  own — what  more 
do  you  want  1”  almost  screamed  the  baron, 
stopping  for  lack  of  breath. 

44 1 don’t  want  so  much,”  said  Sigfrid, 
gently,  restraining  expression  of  his  dis- 
taste for  the  manner  in  which  his  father’s 
wishes  were  urged,  44  and  still  I want 
more.  I am  sorry  I can’t  please  you.  I 
admire  the  Countess  von  Rehnstjerna  as 
much  as  you  can  do ; I sincerely  esteem 
her ; but  I must  love  the  woman  whom  I — ” 

“Kar  i en  bondtos! — hams-trams  !”* 
roared  the  baron,  and  fairly  skipping  in 
his  rage,  rushed  up  in  front  of  his  son, 
who  stood  head  and  shoulders  above  him. 
“Don’t  you  think  I know  all  about  it? 
Don't  you  think  I’ve  heard  of  your  little 
painter  ? Why,  the  very  children  in  the 
streets  put  your  names  together,  and  laugh 
at  the  notion  of  a Berg  von  Linde  dan- 
gling around  old  Elna’s  cottage,  and  lug- 
ging books  and  pictures,  and  the  Lord 
knows  what,  to  her  grandchild ! — a base- 
born,  ignorant — ” 

44  Did  you  ever  see  Froken  Karin  Ronn- 
quist  ?”  said  Sigfrid,  in  a sort  of  voice  that 
always  restrained  the  fiery  old  baron. 

4 4 No;  and  I wouldn’t  look  at  her  if  I 
did.” 

44  Mother,  thou  hast  seen  her?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  baroness,  turning  to- 
ward her  husband.  “I  believe  she  is  a 
good  and  modest  girl;  she  is  certainly 
very  beautiful.” 

“Beauty!  Modesty  !”  sneered  the  bar- 
on, who  had  just  extolled  these  graces  in 
the  Countess  Luitka.  “ I — I understood, 
Amelie,”  turning  suddenly,  but  with  vis- 
ible respect,  to  his  wife,  “that  you  wanted 
this  marriage  as  much  as  I.” 

“Yes,  Johann,  if  Sigfrid  could  agree 
with  us ; but  our  son  is  even  a little  dear- 
er to  me  than  the  good  Countess  Luitka.” 

Baron  Johann  looked  from  one  to  the 
other,  and  twisted  his  hands. 

The  baroness,  who  knew  nothing  of 
how  matters  stood  between  her  son  and 
Froken  Karin  Ronnquist,  except  as  this 
stormy  interview  was  disclosing  it,  under- 
stood him  so  well  as  to  need  little  explana- 
tion. That  he  had  not  told  her,  instead 
of  leaving  events  to  speak,  neither  sur- 
prised nor  pained  her.  Sigfrid  had  nev- 
er been  able,  except  under  strong  sense 


* Love  a peasant  weneb ! — stuff  and  nonsense ! 
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of  duty,  to  talk  of  his  own  emotions  or 
desires.  When  circumstances  revealed 
them,  he  had  always  trusted  firmly  in  his 
mother’s  understanding  him,  and  she  was 
prouder  of  this  high  confidence  than  she 
would  have  been  of  a more  explicit  but 
less  spontaneous  trust. 

When  she  had  spoken,  she  looked  at 
Sigfrid,  and  was  warmed  at  heart  by  the 
look  she  received  in  return.  The  baron 
grew  more  and  more  purple,  striving  to 
control  himself,  and  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  say  which  would  influence  his 
son. 

“Don’t  you  know,”  said  he  at  last, 
“ that  your  attention  to  this  girl  will  sim- 
ply spoil  her  prospects,  and  prevent  her 
getting  a husband  in  her  own  rank  in 
life  ? Or” — losing  his  slight  command  of 
himself — “don’t  your  cursed  fastidious 
scruples  with  the  Countess  Luitka  apply 
in  the  case  of  Karin— Froken  Karin  ? 
Zounds!  can’t  you  at  least  carry  on  your 
flirtation  less  conspicuously  ? If  the 
coun — ” 

“Is  this  actually  the  way  you  under- 
stand things  ?”  said  Sigfrid,  quietly,  but 
with  vibrating  nostrils  and  fire-darting 
eyes. 

“It’s  the  way  everybody  understands 
it,”  said  the  baron,  blustering  the  more 
because  he  was  inwardly  awed  by  his  son's 
burning  calm.  “It’s  the  standing  joke 
wherever  glasses  clink  together,”  which 
was  more  than  the  baron  knew  or  really 
believed,  but  fancying  that  he  had  gained 
an  advantage,  he  pressed  it  eagerly. 

Sigfrid  bent  his  head  a moment  in  si- 
lence, then  looked  up  at  his  father  quickly, 
and  said:  “ I acknowledge  some  justice  in 
your  reproof.  Satisfied  in  knowing  my 
own  intentions,  I have  not  sufficiently  re- 
flected on  many  things.”  He  leaned  and 
kissed  his  mother  tenderly  on  both  cheeks, 
and  left  the  room  abruptly,  before  the 
baron  had  time  to  puzzle  out  what  this 
might  mean. 

As  Sigfrid  went  down  into  the  town  he 
looked  up  again  and  again  at  the  small 
villa  on  the  hill  across  the  valley,  about 
two  miles  from  Svaneholm.  This  villa, 
with  the  land  belonging,  known  by  the 
name  of  Fogelnaste  (the  Bird’s  Nest), 
had  been  given  to  Sigfrid  by  his  mother 
more  than  a year  before.  Sigfrid,  who 
at  times  loved  solitude,  had,  with  his 
mother’s  help,  neatly  fitted  up  several  of 
the  rooms  in  it,  and  sometimes  he  had  re- 
mained there  alone  among  his  books  for 


days,  his  meals  being  served  from  his  own 
kitchen  by  a Svaneholm  servant  sent  by 
the  baroness. 

Sigfrid’s  deep  blue  eye  darkened  with 
some  strong  feeling  as  it  rested  on  the 
villa,  and  hastening  his  steps,  he  turrfed 
a comer  of  the  main  street,  and  entered, 
as  one  sure  of  welcome,  the  low-roofed 
prestgoard  (priest-house,  or  parsonage). 

In  a little  while  he  came  out  again,  and 
with  him  the  priest,  Anders  Pommers — a 
man  who  had  courage  to  do  any  good  act 
for  a friend,  and  Anders  Pommers  knew 
Sigfrid  well  and  loved  him. 

Old  Elna’s  cottage  stood  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  belonging  to  Sigfrid’s  little  estate, 
and  the  windows  of  Fogelnaste  seemed  to 
look  down  into  the  chimney  of  the  cot- 
tage. The  sun  was  yet  two  hours  high, 
and  could  still  take  a slanting  peep  into 
this  chimney,  when  Karin,  sitting  at  her 
needle,  with  her  grandmother,  in  the  sun- 
ny best  room  below,  heard  steps,  and  saw 
the  two  men  coming  down  the  path  to  the 
door.  “Grandmother!”  she  exclaimed, 
and  stood  up,  bending  her  head  with 
much  grace  to  the  priest,  and  giving  her 
hand  to  Sigfrid. 

Elna,  though  only  a peasant,  was  a 
woman  of  well-balanced  mind,  quick  wit, 
and  excellent  good  sense,  for  Dame  Na- 
ture does  sometimes  capriciously  recollect 
the  poor  and  lowly  in  the  distribution  of 
her  immortal  treasures. 

Elna  knew  the  Baroness  Amelie,  who, 
unlike  her  husband,  went  a great  deal 
among  the  common  people,  especially  the 
poorer  classes,  and  would  take  a peasant’s 
teething  baby  on  her  knee  in  as  gentle 
and  true  motherly  a manner  as  if  it  had 
been  a babe  of  the  royal  line.  Elna  had 
nursed  the  baroness  through  more  than 
one  illness,  had  been  at  her  bedside  when 
Sigfrid  was  born,  had  been  present  in 
more  than  one  domestic  difficulty,  and 
had  been  tacitly  trusted  in  deeper  things; 
therefore  between  Elna  and  the  baron- 
ess, in  spite  of  social  distinctions — about 
which  Elna  was  far  more  punctilious 
than  the  baroness — there  was  an  excel- 
lent understanding,  and  a tie  as  strong  as 
that  of  blood. 

When  Sigfrid  led  old  Elna  apart,  and 
told  her  why  he  had  come,  she  took  a full 
minute  for  silent  thought,  and  then  only 
said,  “ Will  thy  mother  approve?” 

“She  is  as  sensible — as  thou  art,”  said 
Sigfrid,  “and  my  happiness  is  to  her  as 
is  Karin’s  to  thee.” 
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Karin  had  remained  standing.  Her 
dress  of  a dark  brown,  whose  depth  set 
off  the  fairness  of  her  skin,  was  simply 
made,  showing  the  noble  mould  of  her 
arms  and  shoulders,  and  the  supple  curves 
of  her  form.  Her  hair,  a pale  but  rich 
shade  of  gold,  waved  softly  on  her  fore- 
head, and  though  coiled  once  at  the  back 
of  her  neck,  still  fell  in  masses  below  her 
waist.  The  outlines  of  her  head,  left 
thus  undisguised,  were  such  as  to  inspire 
reverence  in  the  beholder. 

Karin  had  lived  a calm,  sheltered,  in- 
terior life.  She  was  bom  an  artist.  Del- 
icately yet  sanely  sensitive  to  nature’s 
moods  and  ministrations,  Color  and  Form 
had  been  to  her  as  companions  that  con- 
tinually brought  her  messages  from  the 
ineffable  ideal  world  of  which  the  artist 
soul  is  conscious. 

A crimson  rose  petal  lying  in  Karin’s 
hand  not  only  charmed  her  eye  with  its 
inimitable  shape  and  hue,  but  conveyed 
to  the  palm  whereon  it  lay  a secret,  joy- 
ous sense  of  its  perfection:  the  soft  mel- 
ancholy of  cloud-shadows,  the  light  and 
warmth  of  yellow  sunbeams,  the  tinkling 
of  rain-drops,  the  distillation  of  the  dew, 
the  waft  of  April  winds,  the  trill  and  flut- 
ter of  spring-time  birds,  the  ray  of  the 
evening  star,  the  intricate  life-movement 
concealed  in  Mother  Earth’s  mysterious 
breast,  the  transmuting  love  of  God — all 
these  did  Karin  see  and  hear  and  feel 
in  the  frail  perfection  of  the  rose  leaf. 
Her  life  had  no  need  of  outward  event 
to  be  sweet,  full  in  the  present,  and  full 
in  promise.  She  had  that  fine  self-rever- 
ence, conscious  only  when  invaded,  which 
made  her  indifferent  to  extrinsic  claim  or 
advantage.  Social  grades,  etiquette,  aris- 
tocracy, and  the  court  were  facts  of  which 
she  had  a certain  intellectual  comprehen- 
sion, but  their  meanings  had  never  touch- 
ed the  quick  of  her  life.  She  never 
thought  of  the  personal  characteristics  or 
actions  of  others  with  reference  either  to 
their  being  eccentric  and  unusual  or  in 
the  common  course  of  things.  Contact 
with  society,  and  a wider  experience  of  the 
world,  would  necessarily  modify  much  in 
Karin.  She  knew  that  she  was  a peasant 
girl,  and  that  Sigfrid  Berg  von  Linde  was 
nobly  born  and  the  king’s  favorite.  Nei- 
ther of  these  facts  had  ever  been  impress- 
ive to  her;  but  that  they  loved  each  other 
was  a reality  filling  her  consciousness  to 
the  overshadowing  of  all  lighter  and  out- 
er facts. 


When  Sigfrid  crossed  the  room,  and 
taking  Karin’s  hand,  with  a few  words  of 
explanation,  asked  her  if  she  would  be  his 
wife,  * ‘ Now  ?”  said  Karin.  And  perceiv- 
ing that  now  was  meant,  without  another 
word  permitted  Sigfrid  to  draw  her  to  his 
side,  while  Anders  Pommers  rose  and 
stood  in  front  of  them. 

Nothing  was  said  of  her  dress,  nothing 
was  said  of  any  trivial  thing.  Old  Elna 
could  not  in  her  heart  forbear  wishing 
white  satin  robes  and  full  wedding  glory 
for  her  darling,  but  this  tender  vanity  did 
not  appear  in  the  gravity  of  her  withered 
folded  hands  and  downcast  eyes. 

During  the  reading  of  the  marriage 
service  a soft  color  began  cieeping  up 
and  around  Karin’s  throat,  and  spread 
into  her  cheeks.  Sigfrid  saw  it,  and  his 
.heart  beat  heavily  with  happiness.  Hav- 
ing married  and  blessed  them,  Anders 
Pommers  went  straight  away  to  Svane- 
holm,  and  told  the  baroness  in  a word 
how  it  was,  as  Sigfrid  had  asked  him  to 
do  on  their  way  to  Elna's  cottage.  The 
baroness,  who  was  a good  wife  as  well  as 
a good  mother,  would  not  commit  any 
open  act  of  opposition  to  her  husband; 
but  there  was  a great  deal  she  could  do 
inside  of  that  limit,  and  before  Anders 
Pommers’s  information  was  three  hours 
old  her  little  britzska  had  made  two  or 
three  journeys  to  Fogelnaste. 

Sitting  together  in  old  Elna’s  cottage, 
where  the  priest  had  left  them,  Sigfrid 
and  Karin  took  little  note  of  time. 

They  saw,  without  observing,  old  Elna 
going  up  the  hill  to  Fogelnaste,  and  sun- 
set, twilight,  and  moonrise  had  little  heed 
from  them ; and  it  was  at  least  ten 
o'clock  when  Sigfrid  started  at  the  sound 
of  wheels  at  the  cottage  gate;  and  when 
the  next  moment  Brunhilda,  his  moth- 
er's own  maid,  appeared  in  the  doorway 
with  a beautiful  ermine  wrap  and  hood 
over  her  arm,  Sigfrid,  with  a full  heart, 
knew  exactly  what  his  mother  had  been 
doing. 

“My  lady  the  baroness  bade  me  to  say 
she  sent  her  great  love  to  Herr  Sigfrid 
and  Baroness  Karin  Berg  von  Linde,” 
said  Brunhilda,  already  spreading  the 
wrap  over  Karin’s  shoulders.  “And,  if 
you  please,  I am  to  be  your  lady’s  maid 
until  she  can  please  herself  better;  and, 
if  you  please,  my  lady  the  baroness  is  sor- 
ry she  is  unable  to  be  there  to  receive 
you,  but  I was  to  tell  you  Fogelnaste  is 
ready.” 
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“Come,  Karin,  let  us  go  home,”  said 
Sigfrid,  in  a somewhat  unsteady  voice. 

As  the  winding  road  came  out  of  the 
tree  shadows  into  the  open  moonlight, 
and  the  britzska  drew  nearer  to  the  little 
villa,  they  saw  the  windows  all  alight, 
and  old  Elna  looking  dark  in  the  cheery 
redness  of  the  open  doorway,  where  she 
stood  to  receive  them.  There  was  a little 
supper  laid,  and  a fold  of  silvery  paper 
peeping  from  a fragrant  bridal-white  bou- 
quet in  the  centre  of  the  table.  Karin 
drew  it  out,  and  they  read  it  together: 

“Amelie  Berg  von  Linde,  in  greeting 
of  love  and  blessing  to  her  beloved  chil- 
dren, Sigfrid  and  Karin.” 

The  next  few  weeks  passed  very  quietly 
at  Fogelnaste.  The  spring,  with  tender 
mist  of  just  beginning  buds  and  leaves, 
and  flute-like  chattering  of  birds,  and  trill- 
ing melody  of  brooks,  made  warmer  ap- 
proaches every  day.  Elna  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  her  time  in  the  villa,  though 
retaining  her  cottage  home.  Brunhilda 
was  as  much  in  love  with  her  new  as 
with  her  old  mistress,  and  between  Fogel- 
naste and  Svaneholm  bore  a somewhat 
divided  heart. 

She  could  not  enough  praise  Karin  to 
the  Baroness  Amelie,  who  never  tired  of 
hearing  about  the  life  at  Fogelnaste  when- 
ever Brunhilda  chanced  to  be  at  Svane- 
holm. 

“ You  never  would  think  she  was  not  a 
lady  born,”  Brunhilda  would  say,  in  hon- 
est perplexity  over  this  fact.  “She  is  so 
proud  and  yet  so  kind,  and  never  put  out 
by  anything  that  happens — no  more  than 
you  are,  my  lady.  And  oh ! she  is  so 
handsome  ; the  Countess  Luitka  can  not 
come  near  her  for  beauty.”  The  Count- 
ess Luitka  had  been  hitherto  Brunliilda’s 
unapproached  ideal.  “And  when  the 
great  folk  call  on  her  she  receives  them 
so  quietly,  and  does  not  seem  to  think 
about  it  at  all,  only  to  give  them  plea- 
sure. And  they  look  at  one  another  so 
surprised,  as  if  they  had  never  seen  any- 
thing to  equal  her;  and  then  Herr  Sig- 
frid smiles,  and  comes  and  stands  behind 
her  cliair,  looking  so  proud  and  happy. 
I never  saw  anybody  so  much  in  love, 
my  lady.  And  when  there  aren't  any 
guests  at  all,  it  is  the  best  of  all,  my  lady, 
for  they  are  at  their  books  like  two  chil- 
dren at  school.  They  read  history  to- 
gether, and  he  teaches  her  in  French  and 
German ; and  once  I heard  him  say,  in 
such  a proud,  fluttered  voice,  that  she 


was  ten  times  quicker  to  learn  than  ever 
he  was  himself.  And  indeed  she  does 
surprise  him  often ; and  he  talks  with  her 
about  the  court  and  the  king,  and  about 
Svaneholm,  and  a great  deal  about  you, 
my  lady.  Herr  Sigfrid  has  fitted  up  a 
beautiful  room  for  her  studio ; and  it's 
the  curiousest  thing : . you'd  never  get 
tired  watching  the  pictures  come  out  un- 
der her  soft  white  hands,  that  never  seem 
to  be  taking  any  pains,  but  just  move 
about  so  quick  and  easy  and  graceful — 
it's  like  witchcraft.  And  one  day  he  was 
in  great  delight,  and  told  her  she  was  a 
born  artist,  and  that  she  would  make  the 
name  of  Berg  von  Linde  greater  than  he 
could,  and  that  then  his  father  could  not 
hold  out,  and  how  happy  you  would  be, 
he  said,  and  he  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
and  when  he  would  have  let  her  go  again, 
her  hair  was  tangled  in  the  clasp  of  his 
coat,  and  he  wouldn't  loosen  it  for  fear 
of  hurting  her;  and  then  she  turned,  all 
red  and  laughing,  and  led  him  all  around 
the  room  by  her  bright  hair ; and  he  said, 
‘Brunhilda,  come  and  rescue  your  mis- 
tress.’ I never  saw  so  pretty  a sight.” 

The  marriage  of  Sigfrid  Berg  von 
Linde,  of  noble  family,  and  kammarherre 
to  the  king,  to  a young  girl  who,  though 
reputed  to  be  a beauty,  was  a peasant  and 
portionless,  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
the  town  of  Svaneholm  and  in  the  court 
circles  of  Stockholm,  of  which  Sigfrid  was 
so  brilliant  a member;  therefore  it  did  not 
take  a large  bird  to  tell  the  news,  together 
with  that  of  the  open  rupture  between  the 
elder  Baron  Berg  von  Linde  and  his  son, 
to  the  king.  The  king,  without  speaking 
directly  on  the  matter  to  Sigfrid,  told  him, 
with  a kind  and  significant  smile,  that  he 
need  not  attend  upon  him  so  closely  for 
the  next  few  weeks.  Sigfrid,  who  under- 
stood instantly,  and  felt  some  delicate  re- 
buke for  his  reserve,  blushed  like  a girl, 
and  then  said,  frankly,  “ I should  be  glad, 
sire,  of  your  greetings  for  my  wife.” 

“And  I am  glad  you  allow  me  to  ask 
you  to  bear  them  to  her,”  said  the  king, 
with  grave  sweetness. 

A day  or  two  later  a dress  pattern  of 
superb  white  velvet,  with  an  embroidered 
border  of  blush-rose  buds,  arrived  at  Fo- 
gelnaste. Except  the  address  to  Karin, 
there  was  neither  word  nor  line  accompa- 
nying it,  but  Sigfrid  knew  that  it  was  the 
king's  doing.  The  bearer  of  this  gift,  on 
his  return  to  Stockholm,  was  closely  ques- 
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tioned  by  its  donor  concerning  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  young  mistress  of  Fogel- 
naste. 

Soon  after  this  the  Countess  Luitka  von 
Rehnst jema  called  on  Karin.  She  was  in 
her  studio  with  her  husband,  and  received 
her  visitor  there.  The  countess,  who  was 
a noble  woman  as  well  as  a famous  court 
beauty,  remained  over  an  hour,  and  went 
away  charmed. 

“Well  ?”  said  the  king,  when  he  met  the 
Countess  Luitka  in  the  evening  at  a grand 
public  fete. 

“Sire,”  exclaimed  the  countess,  in  an 
eager  under-tone,  “she  is  beautiful  as  a 
dream.” 

“Yes,  so  my  courier  said.  He  came 
back  beauty-mad.  Well  ?” 

4 4 She  is  an  artist — a genius.  There  are 
not  two  pictures  here” — glancing  around 
the  elegant  walls — 44  that  have  the  power, 
the  originality,  of  those  hanging  on  the 
walls  at  Fogelnaste.” 

4 4 You  are  sure  she  paints  them  herself  ?” 

“Sire,  I saw  her  at  the  easel.” 

4 4 Well  ?” 

4 4 She  is  good  as  she  is  fair,  and  she 
adores  her  husband.” 

“Ah!  Well?” 

4 4 She  has  a fine  clear  brain,  active  in 
many  directions,  though  with  one  defi- 
ciency— a marked  one.  There  is  one  sub- 
ject of  which  she  evidently  never  thinks 
at  all.” 

44  And  that  ?” 

44  Is  herself,  sire.” 

The  king  looked  thoughtful. 

One  day,  when  Sigfrid  was  to  be  at  court 
for  a few  hours,  he  left  Karin  with  her 
maid  in  one  of  the  most  retired  and  charm- 
ing glades  of  the  Djurgarden.  It  was  a 
habit  of  Karin’s  to  never  be  without  paper 
and  pencil,  and,  seated  on  a low  bench  un- 
der a tree,  she  was  soon  absorbed  in  a lit- 
tle sketch  of  one  of  the  views  before  her. 
Brunhilda  wandered  among  the  paths, 
though  careful  to  remain  within  sight  and 
call.  As  she  came  upon  one  of  the  drives, 
a carriage,  turning  a sharp  curve,  rolled 
by  so  close  that  the  wheels  almost  brushed 
her  garments.  She  started  back  quite  as 
much,  however,  at  the  face  of  one  of  its 
occupants — the  face  of  the  Baron  Johann 
Berg  von  Linde,  purpler  than  usual  with 
a sort  of  fury  and  surprise.  The  carriage 
rolled  on.  Brunhilda  glanced  at  her 
young  mistress,  whose  golden  hair  seemed 
to  shine  forth  mysteriously  bright  from 


under  the  tree  shadows;  but  Karin  had 
observed  nothing.  While  Brunhilda 
stood  pushing  her  parasol  into  the  soft 
turf  in  a sort  of  vague  excitement,  she 
heard  quick  steps,  and  saw  the  Baron  Jo- 
hann walking  toward  her  from  the  direc- 
tion the  carriage  had  just  taken.  Her 
first  impulse,  though  she  could  not  have 
given  herself  a reason  for  it,  was  to  run 
to  her  mistress ; but  she  was  in  a manner 
spell -bound  by  the  approach  of  the  baron. 
He  was  out  of  breath,  and  paused  an  in- 
stant in  front  of  Brunhilda,  and  seemed 
about  to  question  her;  but  after  looking 
across  the  narrow  sunny  glade  at  Karin, 
he  said,  sternly,  “Stay  here”;  and  habit 
and  astonishment  held  Brunhilda. 

Hearing  unfamiliar  and  harsh  footsteps, 
Karin,  suddenly  raising  her  head,  saw  a 
stout  old  man,  with  thick  white  hair  and 
a very  red  face,  standing  in  front  of  her. 
Karin,  with  the  artist's  quick  eye  for  de- 
tail, observed,  without  then  thinking  about 
it,  that  while  his  left  hand  was  gloved,  his 
right  was  bare,  and  that  a large  ring  on 
its  third  finger  had  slipped  so  that  the 
stone  was  turned  inward,  and  only  an 
edge  of  it  visible.  His  lips  were  working, 
but  without  articulated  sound,  as  if  he 
could  not  choose  what  word  to  speak  first. 
There  was  little  resemblance  between  Sig- 
frid and  his  father,  and  yet  there  was  a 
likeness  by  which  Karin  saw,  or  rather 
felt,  the  baron's  identity.  She  saw  that 
he  was  violently  excited,  and  though  she 
was  not  intimidated,  she  was  chilled  with 
the  instinctive  conviction  that  something 
would  now  happen  which  she  should  wish 
to  forget  without  being  able  to  do  so.  But 
to  go  away  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Karin  sat  perfectly  still.  In  common 
with  all  who  looked  on  her,  the  baron 
could  not  avoid  seeing  that  she  was  beau- 
tiful. Had  her  beauty  been  by  one  shade 
less  noble,  had  there  been  one  coarse  tint 
or  heavy  line  to  justify  him,  he  might  have 
been  in  some  degree  disarmed.  But  the 
grace  and  beauty  he  saw  in  his  son's  wife 
were  that  son's  complete  victory  over  him. 
The  Baron  Johann  was  an  egotist,  believ- 
ing in  birth  in  the  egotist's  mean  and  nar- 
row sense.  He  would  have  turned  Cin- 
derella herself  out  of  his  house  and  broken 
her  glass  slipper  in  her  face,  and  all  the 
more  because  she  was  as  fair  as  a princess 
should  ever — and  as  a peasant  should  nev- 
er— be!  He  saw  the  sketch  on  Karin's 
knee ; he  thought  of  the  Countess  Luitka 
and  her  estates ; he  trembled. 
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“ Who  are  you  ?”  said  he,  gruffly,  with 
an  indescribable  insolence. 

Karin,  who  had  been  flushed  with  an 
artist’s  enthusiasm,  grew  pale  with  a 
wife’s  delicate  defensive  pride. 

“Herr  Baron,  I am  the  wife  of  your 
son  Sig — ” She  did  not  finish  the  name. 
The  choleric  baron,  unable  to  contain 
himself,  slapped  her  across  the  cheek  and 
mouth  with  his  ungloved  right  hand ; not 
a severe  but  a crisp  and  passionate  blow, 
and  one  of  the  stone  angles  of  the  ring  he 
wore  made  a tiny  cut  in  her  cheek.  She 
raised  her  eyes  for  an  instant  to  his,  then 
put  her  handkerchief  to  her  cheek  in  si- 
lence, and  the  baron  strode  away,  igno- 
rant that  she  had  received  this  cut,  fuming 
and  muttering,  and,  rather  to  his  surprise, 
unable  to  feel  so  clearly  as  he  wished  that 
he  had  merely  slapped  a saucy  peasant 
girl’s  cheek.  In  spite  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  that  look  in  Karin’s  beautiful 
astonished  eyes  gave  him  too  strongly  the 
sense  of  having  struck  a lady  in  the  face. 

Brunhilda  flew  to  her  mistress,  and 
would  have  cried  out  when  Karin  took 
down  her  handkerchief  stained  with  blood, 
but  Karin  said,  quietly,  “Hush!  it  is  a 
mere  scratch.” 

“But,  oh!  my  lady — ” 

“Lend  me  your  handkerchief,  Brun- 
hilda.” 

“ Ah ! what  will  Herr  Sigfrid  say  ?” 

After  a minute  or  two  of  silence,  Karin 
said,  now  for  the  first  time  looking  fully 
at  her  maid,  “Brunhilda,  you  will  never 
speak  of  this  to  any  one ; you  will  obey, 
and  you  will  not  forget.” 

Brunhilda  promised,  but  could  not  for- 
bear expressing  the  warmest  disrespect 
for  the  baron. 

Karin  leaned  back,  shading  her  face 
with  her  hand,  her  color  alternating  so 
swiftly  and  vividly  that  Brunhilda  was 
alarmed,  but  she  did  not  venture  to  break 
the  silence  which  the  manner  of  her  mis- 
tress imposed. 

Karin  sat  in  this  way  for  some  time; 
she  was  in  reality  struggling  with  feel- 
ings which  she  wished  to  wholly  subdue 
before  meeting  the  eyes  of  her  husband. 
She  was  naturally  slow  to  anger,  but  her 
temper  was  hot  and  strong  when  roused, 
and  the  rude  blow  on  her  cheek  from  the 
hand  of  her  husband’s  father  had  been  a 
surprise  of  the  most  violent  and  pain- 
ful nature — an  incomprehensible  thing. 
When  at  last  she  removed  her  hand  from 
over  her  eyes,  though  she  looked  some- 
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what  paler  than  usual,  her  own  gentle  re- 
pose of  manner  had  fully  returned. 

Sigfrid  soon  came  for  her. 

“ But  what  is  this,  min  alskling  ?”  said 
he,  tenderly,  noticing  at  once  the  little 
red  spot  in  her  cheek. 

“It  is  only  a little  cut.  Has  all  gone 
pleasantly  with  you,  Sigfrid  ?” 

As  they  neared  Fogelnaste,  Sigfrid 
paused  in  some  account  of  his  interview 
with  the  king,  and  said,  abruptly,  “ Why 
are  you  so  pale,  my  love,  and  why  such 
long  and  curious  looks  at  me  to-night  ?” 

“Pale?  Well,  now  I am  not,”  said 
Karin,  smiling,  as  she  felt  the  blood  sweep 
into  her  face.  “I  have  been  looking  to 
see  if  you  resemble  your  father,  and  I 
think  you  don’t,  after  all.” 

“My  father!  Have  you  seen  him? 
When  ?” 

“He  rode  by  this  afternoon  on  the 
drive,  just  above  where  I sat  sketching. 
He  is  not  handsome  at  all,  Sigfrid.” 

“Karin!” 

It  was  the  starling  that  spoke.  Its  cage 
hung  in  the  window — the  jalousie  was 
drawn  to  the  very  top — in  the  midst  of 
vines  almost  as  bright  with  their  trailing 
yellow  blossoms  as  the  bar  of  sunlight  that 
peered  through  them  freely  into  Karin’s 
pretty  studio.  The  walls  were  pink  and 
the  ceiling  blue,  both  tints  so  soft  as  to 
lend  an  air-like  distance  to  the  surfaces. 
A large  dark  mottled  mat  nearly  covered 
the  floor;  an  easel  supporting  an  unfin- 
ished picture  stood  near  the  window.  Be- 
fore it  sat  Karin.  The  picture — a dainty 
glimpse  of  the  Djurgarden— was  rapidly 
approaching  completion  under  her  hand. 
As  she  worked  she  sometimes  compressed 
her  lips  and  gave  a low  flute-like  call.  It 
was  when  she  had  done  this  that  the  star- 
ling turned  his  head,  and  coquettishly  trill- 
ed, “Karin,”  or  at  least  what  sounded 
enough  like  it  to  satisfy  his  young  mis- 
tress. She  leaned  and  smoothed  his  met- 
al-black wing  with  the  handle  of  her 
brush.  Half  an  hour  later  she  laid  down 
palette  and  brushes. 

“It  is  finished.  Come,  grandmother, 
and  see  if  it  is  pretty.  And  you,  Brunhil- 
da, tell  me  if  it  is  like.” 

Old  Elna  came  in,  a ball  of  scarlet  yam 
falling  from  her  lap  and  rolling  on  before 
her.  As  they  leaned  toward  the  canvas, 
Karin  pushed  back  her  chair  and  rose. 
The  door  stood  open  behind  her,  and  hear- 
ing steps,  she  said,  over  her  shoulder,  and 
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putting  back  one  hand  with  a tender  and 
charming  gesture  of  welcome,  “ Sigfrid,  I 
am  so  glad  you  are  come.” 

Old  Elna  looked  up,  and  meeting  Sig- 
frid’s  eye  with  a somewhat  extraordinary 
expression  in  her  own,  dropped  a courtesy, 
beckoned  to  Brunhilda,  and  slipped  away 
at  the  moment  that  Karin  saw  that  there 
was  a gentleman  with  her  husband.  Hav- 
ing looked  with  a full,  profoundly  affec- 
tionate glance  at  Sigfrid,  she  turned  her 
eyes  on  the  stranger.  Many  of  her  hus- 
band’s friends  had  been  brought  to  Fo- 
gelnaste  in  this  informal  manner.  This 
stranger  was  a tall  man,  of  slender,  well- 
knit  frame,  some  years  older  than  Sigfrid, 
though  still  young.  He  wore  a plain 
bottle-green  hunting  suit,  and  held  his 
slouch  hat  in  a muscular  but  refined  and 
shapely  hand.  He  was  dark,  with  strong 
features  and  most  piercing  eyes,  softened 
by  an  extremely  noble  and  gentle  ex- 
pression. He  seemed  both  gratified  and 
amused  by  the  open  earnestness  of  Karin’s 
inspection,  and  bore  it  in  easy  silence. 

“ Karin,”  said  Sigfrid,  taking  her  hand, 
“I  want  to  introduce  you  to  one  of  my 
friends,  who  is  most  anxious  to  become 
one  of  yours — M.  .Bernadotte.”  Karin 
bowed.  “He  is  a great  lover  of  art,  an 
amateur,  as  he  modestly  expresses  it.  I 
have  been  speaking  to  him  about  you,  and 
he  wishes  to  see  your  pictures,  and  he 
wants  to  sit  for  his  portrait  to  you,  my 
love,  if  you  are  willing.” 

Karin  again  looked  at  M.  Bernadotte, 
so  searchingly  that  he  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  embarrassed;  then  she  said,  with 
a sudden  illuminating  smile,  “I shall  like 
to  do  it,  sir.  You  will  be  a good  subject, 
and  I am  grateful  for  a good  subject.  But 
I hope,  sir,  you  can  be  patient,  I have  so 
little  experience  as  yet  in  faces — in  living 
faces,  I mean.  I have  made  but  two  stud- 
ies of  living  models — my  grandmother’s 
and  Sigfrid's.  Would  you  like  to  look  at 
them  ?” 

She  turned  and  led  the  way  into  the 
•drawing-room,  where  most  of  her  paint- 
ings hu  ng.  As  she  passed  on  before  them, 
still  speaking,  Sigfrid  and  M.  Bernadotte 
exchanged  glances,  and  the  latter,  laying 
his  hand  an  instant  on  Sigfrid’s  arm,  said, 
hastily,  in  a very  low  voice,  “Ce  n’est 
plus  un  myst^re  que  vous  tenez  peu  k 
ajouter  le  plus  noble  quartier  de  la  Sufede 
k votre  6cusson.” 

“This,”  said  Karin,  “is  of  my  grand- 
mother—you  may  have  noticed  her  when 


you  came  in;  the  likeness  is  good;  and 
this  is  of  Sigfrid.  I should  like  your  opin- 
ion. Did  not  my  husband  say  you  were 
an  artist,  monsieur — ” turning  to  him 
quickly,  not  to  be  hindered  concerning  a 
name. 

“Bernadotte,  simply  Bernadette,  if  you 
will.” 

“ Do  you  mean  that  you  wish  to  be  call- 
ed Bernadotte  only,  without  prefix  ?”  said 
she. 

He  bowed,  smiling. 

“ Does  Sigfrid  call  you  so  ?” 

M.  Bernadotte  looked  quickly  at  Sigfrid 
with  laughing  eyes. 

“Yes,  Karin,  I call  him  so;  he  likes  it.” 

“ Very  well,”  said  Karin,  repeating  the 
name  once  or  twice  to  herself.  “It  is 
smooth;  it  will  not  be  hard  to  say.” 

M.  Bernadotte  looked  at  her  paintings 
with  care,  and  expressed  both  his  admira- 
tion and  his  astonishment  when  he  learn- 
ed that  she  had  literally  been  without 
teaching  in  her  art,  having  only  some- 
times visited  the  studios  in  Stockholm, 
closely  watched  the  best  artists  in  them 
while  they  were  at  work,  and  sometimes 
questioned  them  as  to  the  method  of  pro- 
ducing certain  effects.  M.  Bernadotte 
then  spoke  at  some  length  of  art,  and  with 
so  much  discrimination  and  simplicity,  as 
well  as  feeling,  that  Karin  blushed  with 
the  most  generous  pleasure,  conversed 
with  animation  and  eloquence,  and  seeing 
that  Sigfrid,  though  he  said  little,  was  en- 
joying the  conversation  with  them,  her 
fine  mood  expanded,  and  the  flower-like 
glow  of  intense  happiness  overspread  her 
features. 

Returning  to  the  studio,  M.  Bernadotte 
at  once  recognized  and  admired  the  scene 
from  the  Djurgarden;  but  Karin  put  it 
away,  selected  a fresh  canvas,  and  looked 
so  entreatingly  that  M.  Bernadotte  sat 
down  to  be  sketched,  checking  some  de- 
mur which  Sigfrid  began  to  make. 

“The  baroness,”  said  he,  “has  the 
statesman-like  quality  of  perceiving  there 
is  no  time  like  the  present.” 

“How  do  you  like  him  ?”  asked  Sigfrid, 
after  their  guest  was  gone. 

Karin  drew  near,  and  laid  one  rounded 
arm  upon  his  shoulder.  “I  can  see,  Sig- 
frid, that  there  has  been  no  one  here  whom 
you  like  half  so  well  yourself.  Why  have 
you  not  brought  him  before  ?” 

“ I have  wished  to,  but  he  is  a very  busy 
man,  Karin,  much  more  closely  confined 
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than  I at  the  busiest  times,  and  you  have 
not  thought  me  idle.  You  may  remem- 
ber that  I have  spoken  of  him  to  you  but 
little,  for  I wanted  you  first  to  see  him 
and  form  your  own  opinion ; and  I see 
it  is  a good  one.” 

“Yes,  I like  him;  he  seems  so  just,  so 
good.  He  knows  so  much,  and  can  tell 
it  so  admirably  well.  When  I looked  at 
him,  Sigfrid,  I felt  that  I could  become  at- 
tached to  him.  What  a piercing  yet  kind 
eye!  And  did  you  observe  his  hands? 
They  must  come  into  the  portrait  some- 
where, they  are  so  firm  and  beautiful.  I 
should  believe  him  good  by  his  hands. 
And  his  manners — is  he  a soldier  or  court- 
ier? There  seems  to  be  something  of 
both.” 

“What  a clear-sighted,  discriminating 
little  wifel”  said  Sigfrid,  smiling,  with 
quiet,  deep  delight  in  his  eyes.  “What 
dost  thou  know,  min  egen  alskling,*  of 
soldiers  and  courtiers  ? And  yet  thou  art 
right;  he  is  a soldier,  a brave  one,  and  he 
has  held  office  at  court  from  an  early  age.” 

“Thou  hast  given  me  a new  pleasure 
to-day,  my  Sigfrid,”  said  Karin,  after  a 
thoughtful  pause.  “I  wonder  when  he 
will  come  again  ?” 

But  she  did  not  mention  a plan  already 
forming  in  her  mind  connected  with  M. 
Bemadotte.  Neither  did  Sigfrid  mention 
to  her  that  he  had  given  private  instruc- 
tions to  old  Elna  and  Brunhilda  to  protect 
the  young  baroness  from  all  interruption 
on  the  occasions  when  M.  Bemadotte 
should  be  sitting  for  his  picture,  and  on 
no  account  whatever  to  announce  or  ad- 
mit any  visitors  at  such  times.  Owing  to 
his  exacting  life,  M.  Bemadotte  came  ir- 
regularly. His  portrait,  with  which  Ka- 
rin was  extremely  painstaking,  progressed 
well,  and  the  acquaintance  between  the 
artist  and  sitter  gained  a gentle  familiari- 
ty with  the  deeper  feelings  of  friendship. 
Sigfrid  had  been  present  at  the  first  four 
sittings,  but  at  the  fifth,  Sigfrid  being 
detained  at  court,  M.  Bemadotte  found 
Karin  alone.  Her  greeting  was  preoccu- 
pied, and  he  sat  quietly  as  she  directed,  of- 
fering no  remark.  Suddenly  Karin  lean- 
ed back  and  laid  aside  her  brush,  pronoun- 
cing his  name  with  an  abrupt  earnestness 
that  made  him  start. 

“Bemadotte,” said  she,  “I  want  help. 
I wish  to  confide  in  you.  You  will  not 
be  disappointed  if  I stop  painting?  Sig- 


* My  own  darling. 


frid  is  away,  and  there  may  not  be  anoth- 
er opportunity,  and  I have  been  wishing 
for  it.” 

She  paused,  in  considerable  agitation, 
and  M.  Bemadotte  thought  he  had  never 
seen  anything  so  remarkable  as  her  ap- 
pearance at  this  moment,  her  large,  heav- 
ily fringed,  soulful  eyes  regarding  him 
with  the  most  open  entreaty,  the  delicate 
lambent  flush,  the  exquisite  self-uncon- 
sciousness of  her  whole  expression.  He 
made  no  large  movement,  for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing her;  he  simply  turned  his  full 
face  to  her. 

“How  can  I help  you ?”  said  he.  “Is 
it  about  Sigfrid  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  but  I don’t  want  Sigfrid  to 
know  till  afterward.  I have  been  think- 
ing about  it  ever  since  you  first  came  here, 
and  Sigfrid  told  me  you  were  at  court;  it 
came  into  my  mind  then,  all  at  once,  that 
you  could  bring  it  about.  I want  to  see 
the  king.” 

“You  mean  there  is  something  you  wish 
to  ask  of  the  king  personally  ?” 

“Yes.” 

4 4 Wouldn’t  it  be  easier,  simpler,  to  write 
what  you  have  to  say  ?” 

“No,  no;  it  is  something  that  I can’t — 
that  I would  not  write.  I want  to  see  the 
king.  Surely  you  can  manage  it.  When 
you  tell  him  I am  Sigfrid’s  wife,  he  will 
listen  to  you,  for  he  has  a great  regard  for 
Sigfrid” — this  with  a proud  turn  of  her 
neck.  44  Sigfrid  has  told  me  that  the  king 
is  not  so  difficult— that  he  is  one  of  the 
gentlest  of  men  to  his  friends.” 

“Yes,  that  is  true,”  said  M.  Bemadotte, 
hesitatingly;  “but  I have  been  at  court 
longer  than  your  husband,  and  have  seen 
even  more  of  the  king.  He  is  not  easy  to 
approach,  not  pleasant  to  be  with,  if  he  is 
not  in  the  right  mood,  if  any  one  has  of- 
fended him.” 

“But  I have  not  offended  him!”  ex- 
claimed Karin.  4 4 1 don’t  like  to  hear  you 
speak  so,  Bemadotte ; you  seem  almost  to 
wish  to  discourage  me,  but  you  can  not  do 
it.  Has  not  the  king  been  good  to  you 
as  well  as  to  Sigfrid  ? and  yet  you  never 
praise  him  warmly  as  Sigfrid  does.”  She 
paused,  a little  indignantly,  but  her  wish 
was  too  stropg  not  to  be  urged.  “I  am 
determined  to  see  him,  and  without  Sig- 
frid’s knowledge,  so  I know  you  will  help 
me,  Bemadotte.  I hope  he  maybe  in  the 
right  mood,  but  any  fear  of  that  shall  not 
deter  me.” 

44  What  is  it  you  want  so  much  to  ask 
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of  the  king  ?”  said  M.  Bemadotte  at  last, 
half  smiling  at  her  resolute  expressions. 

“ Of  course  I will  gladly  help  you,  and  if 
you  are  willing  to  tell  me,  I can  venture 
a guess,  at  least,  as  to  the  probabilities  of 
your  success.” 

“I  want  to  have  him  say  or  do  some- 
thing to  make  Baron  Johann,  Sigfrid’s 
father,  be  reconciled  to  him.  Oh,  Bema- 
dotte”— clasping  and  throwing  forward 
her  hands — 4 4 you  don’t  know  how  much  I 
desire  it ! I don’t  care  about  it  much  for 
the  baron’s  sake,  ” with  a peculiarly  haugh- 
ty lift  of  her  head,  and  a slight  paleness,  J 
‘‘but  for  the  sake  of  the  baroness,  his 
good,  beautiful  mother,  and  for  Sigfrid. 
They  are  so  dear  to  each  other— so  dear  to 
me ! Oh,  Bernadotte,  if  this  thing  could 
be  done — if  I could  persuade  the  king  1” 

“ Is  this  why  you  don’t  wish  to  be  yet 
presented  at  court  ?”  said  M.  Bernadotte,  ir- 
relevantly, though  he  had  not  been  able  to 
hear  her  without  emotion.  “ Sigfrid  has 
told  me  that  the  king  has  spoken  of  your 
presentation,  but  that  you  have  refused, 
for  a reason  that  you  will  not  explain.” 

“Yes,  you  have  guessed  it,”  said  Karin. 

4 4 1 wish  not  to  be  brought  forward  while 
this  trouble  exists.  You  can  understand. 
But  that  is  not  what  I care  for  most ; it  is 
because  Sigfrid  feels  it  so  much  for  my 
sake,  and  for  his  mother,  who  loves  him 
so  much.  Ah,  she  must  suffer ! If  I were 
Sigfrid’s  mother,  I couldn’t  bear  it.  Ber- 
nadotte, don’t  you  think  I am  right — don’t 
you  ?”  She  rose  and  went  toward  him, 
and  he,  rising  also,  took  one  of  her  hands. 

“Yes,  I do  think  you  are  right,  and  I 
can  and  will  arrange  it  for  you  to  see  the 
king.  But  don’t  you  think  you  would 
stand  a better  chance  with  his  Majesty  if 
you  had  obliged  him,  and  shown  some 
deference  in  the  first  place  ?” 

“He  can  not  be  so  vain,  so  petty — ” she 
began,  but  stopped  short  as  Sigfrid  came  in. 

“ Who  is  it  that 4 can  not  be  so  vain,  so 
petty  ?’  ” said  he,  smiling  at  Karin’s  ear- 
nestness. 

“I  have  been,  as  usual,  too  lukewarm 
about  the  king,”  said  M.  Bemadotte,  “and 
his  loyal  subject” — kissing  Karin’s  hand — 
“ has  been  properly  rebuking  me.” 

At  which  speech  Sigfrid  laughed  so 
heartily  that  Karin  came  very  near  being 
provoked  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  with 
the  beloved  lord  of  Fogelnaste. 

The  days  passed  away.  M.  Bemadotte’s 
picture  was  finished,  and  was  a fine  and 
faithful  portrait  too.  * The  original  had 


not  lately  been  to  Fogelnaste,  and  Karin 
was  beginning  to  wonder  and  grow  impa- 
tient for  the  promised  audience  with  the 
king.  One  day  the  picture  was  sent  for, 
and  Karin  received  a note  warmly  thank- 
ing her,  and  naming  the  date  for  her  long- 
desired  interview  with  the  king,  and  M. 
Bemadotte  wrote  that  he  would  himself 
meet  and  introduce  her  to  the  royal  pres- 
ence. During  the  few  days  that  inter- 
vened, Karin  was  so  light  of  heart  that  she 
sang  almost  continually,  and  only  trilled 
a merrier  roulade  when  Sigfrid  asked  her 
how  many  nightingales  a day  it  took  to 
keep  her  throat  in  such  sweet  tune. 

On  the  morning  of  the  appointed  day, 
as  soon  as  Sigfrid  was  gone,  Karin  ordered 
her  britzska,  and  calling  Brunhilda,  made 
a simple  but  elegant  toilet.  She  chose  a 
dress  of  a dark  blue  shade,  with  trimmings 
of  white  lace,  and  wore  for  ornament  only 
her  wedding  ring.  Then,  with  Brunhilda 
at  her  side,  she  directed  the  groom  to  the 
king’s  palace  at  Stockholm.  As  her  britz- 
ska drew  up  before  the  palace,  several  pass- 
ers turned  to  look  at  Karin,  and,  together 
with  others  who  were  nearer,  formed  a 
considerable  group  by  the  time  she  had 
alighted. 

M.  Bemadotte  came  forward,  and  she 
took  his  hand,  without  observing  the 
crowd,  or  noticing  that  he  too  had  taken 
some  pains  with  his  dress  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  glistening  with  orders  and 
symbols  of  office,  so  intent  was  she  upon 
her  interview  with  the  king. 

“ How  kind  thou  art,”  said  she,  as  they 
ascended  the  steps, 4 4 to  be  so  punctual,  and 
leave  me  no  moments  for  perplexity  1” 

M.  Bemadotte  pressed  her  hand  and 
merely  said,  a little  more  formally  than 
usual,  that  he  was  glad  to  serve  her.  Ka- 
rin, observing  the  slight  change,  laughed 
softly,  and  archly  exclaimed : 

“Bemadotte,  my  friend,  the  air  of  the 
court  affects  thee.  Thou  art  actually  put- 
ting on  airs !” 

At  this  moment  Bemadotte  led  the  way 
into  an  anteroom  which  was  empty. 

“ Dost  thou  wish  to  make  any  little  ad- 
justment, perhaps  ?”  said  he. 

Karin’s  veil  was  partly  lifted ; she  re- 
moved it  entirely.  “No,  I think  not,” 
said  she.  “Do  I not  look  all  right?” 
There  was  a large  mirror  behind  her, 
which  she  had  not  happened  to  observe, 
and  she  was  calmly  requiring  its  service 
of  M.  Bemadotte’s  eyes.  M.  Bemadotte 
looked  at  her  and  smiled. 
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“Oh,  Bernadotte,”  she  exclaimed,  with 
changing  color,  “can’t  I see  him  at  once  ? 
I am  so  anxious  I know  not  how  to  wait, 
and  thou  art  dressed  so  grandly,  and  art 
looking  so  solemn.  It  is  almost  fright- 
ful”— with  a faint  smile.  “The  king — 
well,  he  is  only  a man,  a good  man,  Ber- 
nadotte”— lifting  her  head.  4 4 1 will  think 
only  of  that,  and  what  I am  come  to  ask.” 

M.  Bernadotte  gave  her  his  arm,  and  led 
her,  by  a door  opposite  to  that  by  which 
they  had  just  entered,  into  an  elegant 
drawing-room,  whose  coloring  and  style 
were  pleasing  to  Karin.  At  one  side  of 
the  apartment  a lady  was  seated  on  a raised 
chair  or  dais — a lady  of  noble,  sweet  pres- 
ence. She  was  dressed  in  black,  with  re- 
lief of  rich  laces.  Karin  was  leaning  on 
M.  Beraadotte’s  left  arm,  and  as  they  en- 
tered some  one  took  her  left  hand.  She 
looked  up,  and  saw  Sigfrid  at  her  side. 
The  seated  lady  said  something  in  a soft, 
rich  voice,  which  Karin  heard  without  un- 
derstanding, for  she  saw  her  portrait  of  M. 
Bernadotte,  magnificently  framed,  hang- 
ing just  over  the  lady’s  chair,  and  in  the 
same  moment  perceived  that  a lady  and 
gentleman  stood  near  the  dais.  This  lady 
looked  earnestly  at  Karin ; the  gentleman, 
stout  and  florid,  was  looking  down,  and  in 
a confused  manner  rubbed  his  left  over 
his  right  hand,  on  which  fitted  loosely  a 
ring  set  with  a large  dark  stone. 

“My  dear  baroness,”  said  the  seated 
lady,  looking  very  kindly  at  Karin,  “I 
thank  thee  for  thy  fine  and  faithful  por- 
trait of  my  husband.” 

Karin  drew  away  her  hands  from  Sig- 
frid and  M.  Bernadotte,  glanced,  startled, 
around,  then  full  at  M.  Bernadotte,  with 
her  wide,  beautiful  eyes. 

“Thou — thou  art  the  king!”  said  she. 
She  stood  still,  it  seemed  a full  minute,  in 
a superb  pose  of  suspense  and  bewilder- 
ment, as  colorless  and  breathless  as  Gala- 
tea  in  her  moment  of  awakening  to  Pyg- 
malion’s cry. 

No  one  spoke;  her  spell  imposed  itself 
on  all ; but  Sigfrid’s  heart  bounded  with 
relief  as  her  color  came  slowly  back. 

“Sigfrid!”  she  exclaimed  at  last. 

“Do  not  blame  him,''  said  M.  Bema- 
dotte,  quickly ; “he  only  obeyed  the  king, 
who  asks  your  pardon,  Karin,  for  a per- 
haps too  extreme  surprise.” 

It  was  the  tone  and  manner  so  familiar 
to  her,  and,  together  with  the  half -grave, 
half-mirthful,  wholly  kind  light  in  the 
brilliant  eyes  of  her  royal  friend,  brought 


back  her  self-possession  fully.  She  smiled, 
and  with  an  inexpressible  grace  of  pride, 
modesty,  and  feeling,  turned,  knelt,  and 
kissed  the  queen’s  hand.  As  she  rose,  the 
king,  turning  to  the  gentleman  and  lady 
who  stood  waiting  near  the  queen’s  chair, 
said  first  to  Karin,  in  a low  voice,  “The 
king  happens  to  be  in  a tolerable  mood  to- 
day, and  no  one  having  specially  offended 
him,  he  'will  not  be  ‘so  vain,  so  petty.’” 
Then,  aloud,  “Let  me  introduce  you  to 
the  Baron  Johann  and  the  Baroness  Ame- 
lie  Berg  von  Linde,  your  new  parents, 
who  have  kindly  come  hither  to  meet 
you.” 

Sigfrid’s  mother  smiled  tenderly  on 
Karin,  and  flashed  a fond  glance  on  Sig- 
frid. The  king  laid  Karin’s  hand  in  the 
old  baron’s. 

“ Karin  is  peasant  bom,”  said  he,  “but 
there  is  royalty  and  royalty,  and  your 
beautiful  daughter,  Herr  Baron,  is  crown 
princess  in  the  most  royal  line  of  artists.” 

Of  course  Karin  painted  the  queen’s  por- 
trait too,  and  of  course  she  was  presented 
at  court,  wearing  the  snow-white  velvet 
robe  with  its  border  of  blush-roses,  and 
the  king  presented  her  with  a handsome 
sum,  expressly  for  a year’s  sojourn  among 
the  very  best  masters  at  Rome.  Of  course 
she  was  the  fashion,  and  the  atmosphere 
she  breathed  was  fragrant  with  the  praises 
of  her  beauty  and  her  genius;  but  Karin 
remained  good  and  true,  retaining  that 
self-unconscious  simplicity  which  was  her 
chiefest  charm.  Sometimes  the  king 
came  to  see  her  incognito,  and  on  such 
occasions  she  always  addressed  him  sim- 
ply as  Bernadotte,  and  never  reminded 
him  either  of  that  “divinity  that  doth 
hedge  a king,”  or  of  that  uneasiness  beset- 
ting the  head  that  wears  a crown. 

One  day,  when  her  child  was  about  six 
months  old,  the  king  called,  as  formerly, 
in  his  plain  dark  hunting  suit.  Karin 
had  her  little  son  in  her  lap,  and  all  her 
beautiful  golden  hair  was  flowing  over 
and  around  the  child,  who  was  tangling 
it  with  his  white,  dimpled  fingers. 

The  king  smiled. 

“What  do  you  call  him?”  said  he. 
“Sigfrid  ?” 

“ No,”  said  Karin,  putting  out  her  hand 
with  a cordial  gesture,  and  looking  up  at 
him  without  a thought  of  her  shining  di- 
shevelment ; “ I have  named  him  after  his 
father’s  truest  friend  and  mine — Oscar 
Bernadotte.”  * 
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THE  SNOW-MESSENGERS. 

[Dedicated  to  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  and 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  with  Pen  Por- 
traits of  both.] 

The  pine-trees  lift  their  dark  bewildered  eyes — 
Or  so  I deem — up  to  the  clouded  skies; 

No  breeze,  no  faintest  breeze,  is  heard  to  blow: 

In  wizard  silence  falls  the  windless  snow. 

It  falls  in  breezeless  quiet,  strangely  still ; 

'Scapes  the  dulled  pane,  but  loads  the  sheltering 
sill. 

With  curious  hand  the  fleecy  flakes  I mould, 

And  draw  them  inward,  rounded,  from  the  cold. 

The  glittering  ball  that  chills  my  finger-tips 
I hold  a moment’s  space  to  loving  lips; 

For  from  the  northward  these  pure  snow-flakes 
came, 

And  to  my  touch  their  coldness  thrills  like  flame. 

Outbreathed  from  luminous  memories  nursed  apart, 
Deep  in  the  veiled  adytum  of  the  heart, 

The  type  of  Norland  dearth  such  snows  may  be : 
They  briDg  the  soul  of  summer’s  warmth  to  me. 

Beholding  them,  in  magical  light  expands 
The  changeful  charm  that  crowns  the  Northern 
lands, 

And  a fair  Past  I deemed  a glory  fled 
Comes  back,  with  happy  sunshine  round  its  head. 

For  Ariel  Fancy  takes  her  airiest  flights 
To  pass  once  more  o’er  Hampshire’s  mountain 
heights, 

To  view  the  flower-bright  pastures  bloom  in  grace 
By  many  a lowering  kill-side’s  swarthy  base ; 

The  fruitful  farms,  the  enchanted  vales,  to  view, 
And  the  coy  mountain  lakes*  transcendent  blue, 

Or  flash  of  sea- waves  up  the  thunderous  dune, 
With  wan  sails  whitening  in  the  midnight  moon; 

The  cataract’s  front  of  storm,  malignly  rife 
With  deathless  instincts  of  demoniac  strife, 

Or,  in  shy  contrast,  down  a shaded  dell, 

The  rivulet  tinkling  like  an  Alpine  bell; 

And  many  a cool,  calm  stretch  of  cultured  lawn, 
Touched  by  the  freshness  of  the  crystal  dawn, 
Sloped  to  the  sea,  whose  laughing  waters  meet 
About  the  unrobed  virgin’s  rosy  feet 

Bid,  tireless  Fancy , stay  the  icing  that  roams , 

And  fold  it  last  near  Northern  hearts  and  homes . 

These  tropic  veins  still  own  their  kindred  heat, 
And  thoughts  of  thee,  my  cherished  South,  are 
sweet — 

Mournfully  sweet — and  wed  to  memories  vast, 
High-hovering  still  o’er  thy  majestic  past 

But  a new  epoch  greets  us;  with  it  blends 
The  voice  of  ancient  foes  now  changed  to  friends. 
Ah ! who  would  friendship’s  outstretched  hand  de- 
spise, 

Or  mock  the  kindling  light  in  generous  eyes  ? 

So,  ’neath  the  Quaker-poet’s  tranquil  roof, 

From  all  dull  discords  of  the  world  aloof, 

I sit  once  more,  and  measured  converse  hold 
With  him  whose  nobler  thoughts  are  rhythmic  gold ; 

See  his  deep  brows  half  puckered  in  a knot 
O’er  some  hard  problem  of  our  mortal  lot. 

Or  a dream  soft  as  May  winds  of  the  South 
Waft  a girl’s  sweetness  rbund  his  firm-set  mouth. 


Or  should  he  deem  Wrong  threats  the  public  weal, 
Lo ! the  whole  man  seems  girt  with  flashing  steel ; 
His  glance  a sword-thrust,  and  his  words  of  ire 
Like  thunder-tones  from  some  old  prophet’s  lyre. 

Or  by  the  hearth-stone,  when  the  day  is  done, 
Mark,  swiftly  launched,  a sudden  shaft  of  fun ; 

The  short  quick  laugh,  the  smartly  smitten  knees, 
And  all  sure  tokens  of  a mood  at  case. 

Discerning  which,  by  some  mysterious  law, 

Near  to  his  seat  two  household  favorites  draw, 

Till  on  her  master’s  shoulder,  sly  and  sleek, 
Grimalkin,  mounting,  rubs  his  furrowed  cheek ; 

While  terrier  Dick,  denied  all  words  to  rail, 
Snarls,  as  he  shakes  a short,  protesting  tail, 

But  with  shrewd  eyes  says,  plain  as  plain  can  be, 
“Drop  that  sly  cat . Pm  worthier  far  than  she." 

And  he  who  loves  all  lowliest  lives  to  please 
Conciliates  soon  his  dumb  Diogenes, 

Who  in  return  his  garment  nips  with  care, 

And  drags  the  poet  out — to  take  the  air. 

God’s  innocent  pensioners  in  the  woodlands  dim, 
The  fields,  the  pastures,  know  and  trust  in  him ; 
And  in  their  love  his  lonely  heart  is  blessed — 
Our  pure,  hale-minded  Cowper  of  the  West ! 

****** 

The  scene  is  changed;  and  now  I stand  again 
By  one,  the  cordial  prince  of  kindly  men, 

Courtly  yet  natural,  comrade  meet  for  kings, 

But  fond  of  homeliest  thoughts  and  homeliest 
things. 

A poet  too,  in  whose  warm  brain  and  breast 
What  birds  of  song  have  filled  a golden  nest. 

Till  in  song’s  summer  prime  their  wings  unfurled, 
Have  made  Arcadian  half  the  listening  world; 

Around  whose  eve  some  radiant  grace  of  mom 
Smiles  like  the  dew-light  on  a mountain  thorn. 
Blithely  he  bears  Time’s  envious  load  to-day: 

Ah!  the  green  Heart  o’ertops'the  Head  of  gray. 

Alert  as  youth,  with  vivid,  various  talk 
He  wiles  the  way  through  grove  and  garden  walk. 
Fair  flowers  untrained,  trees  fraught  with  wedded 
doves, 

Past  the  cool  copse  and  willowy  glade  he  loves. 

Here  gleams  innocuous  of  a mirthful  mood 
Pulse  like  mild  fire-flies  down  a dusky  wood. 

Or  keener  speech  (his  leonine  head  unbowed) 
Speeds  lightning-clear  from  Thought’s  o’ershadow- 
ing  cloud. 

0 deep  blue  eyes ! 0 voice  as  woman’s  low ! 

0 firm  white  hand,  with  kindliest  warmth  aglow  ! 
0 manly  form,  and  frank,  sweet,  courteous  mien, 
Reflex  of  museful  days  and  nights  serene! — 

Still  are  ye  near  me,  vivid,  actual  still. 

Here  in  my  lonely  fastness  on  the  hill ; 

Nor  can  ye  wane  till  cold  my  life-blood  flows, 
And  fancy  fades  in  feeling’s  last  repose. 

What ! snowing  yet  ? The  landscape  waxes  pale ; 
Round  the  mute  heaven  there  hangs  a quivering 
veil, 

Through  whose  frail  woof  like  silent  shuttles  go 
The  glancing  glamours  of  the  glittering  snow. 

Ye9,  falling  still,  while  fond  remembrance  stirs 
In  these  wan-faced,  unwonted  Messengers. 

Dumb  storm!  outpour  your  arctic  heart's  desire; 
Your  flakes  to  me  seem  flushed  with  fairy  fire ! 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

FAREWELL,  WIFE  AND  CHILDREN  DEAR. 

NOW  Robin  Lyth  held  himself  in  good 
esteem ; as  every  honest  man  is  bound 
to  do,  or  surely  the  rogues  will  devour 
him.  Modesty  kept  him  silent  as  to  his 
merits  very  often ; but  the  exercise  of  self- 
examination  made  them  manifest  to  him- 
self. As  the  Yorksliireman  said  to  his 
minister,  when  pressed  to  make  daily  in- 
trospection, “I  dare  na  do  it,  sir;  it  sets 
me  up  so,  and  leaveth  no  chance  for  my 
neighbors;”  so  the  great  free-trader,  in 
charity  for  others,  forbore  to  examine 
himself  too  much.  But  without  doing 
that,  he  was  conscious  of  being  as  good 
as  Master  Anerley;  and  intended,  with 
equal  mind  and  manner,  to  state  his 
claim  to  the  daughter's  hand. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  as  the  farmer 
thought,  any  deep  sense  of  illegality 
which  kept  him  from  coming  forward 
now,  as  a gallant  sailor  always  does; 
but  rather  the  pressure  of  sterner  busi- 
ness, and  the  hard  necessity  of  running 
goods,  according  to  honorable  contract. 
After  his  narrow  escape  from  outrage 
upon  personal  privilege — for  the  habeas 
corpus  of  the  Constitution  should  at  least 
protect  a man  while  making  love— it  was 
clear  that  the  field  of  his  duties  as  a citi- 
zen was  padlocked  against  him,  until  next 
time.  Accordingly  he  sought  the  wider 
bosom  of  the  ever-liberal  sea;  and  leav- 
ing the  noble  Carroway  to  mourn — or  in 
stricter  truth,  alas!  to  swear— away  he 
sailed,  at  the  quartering  of  the  moon,  for 
the  land  of  the  genial  Dutchman. 

Now  this  was  the  time  when  the  forces 
of  the  realm  were  mightily  gathered  to- 
gether against  him.  Hitherto  there  had 
been  much  fine  feeling  on  the  part  of  his 
Majesty's  revenue,  and  a delicate  sense 
of  etiquette.  All  the  commanders  of  the 
cutters  on  the  coast,  of  whom  and  of 
which  there  now  were  three,  had  met  at 
Carroway 's  festive  board;  and,  looking 
at  his  family,  had  one  and  all  agreed  to 
let  him  have  the  first  chance  of  the  good 
prize-money.  It  was  All-saints’  Day  of 
the  year  gone  by  when  they  met  and 
thus  enjoyed  themselves;  and  they  bade 
their  host  appoint  hi9  time;  and  he  said 
he  should  not  want  three  months.  At 
this  they  laughed,  and  gave  him  twelve ; 
and  now  the  twelve  had  slipped  away. 


“ I would  much  rather  never  have  him 
caught  at  all,”  said  Carroway,  to  his  wife, 
when  his  year  of  precaption  had  expired, 
“than  for  any  of  those  fellows  to  nab 
him ; especially  that  prig  last  sent  down.” 

“So  would  I,  dear;  so  would  I,  of 
course,”  replied  Mrs.  Cano  way,  who  had 
been  all  gratitude  for  their  noble  self- 
denial  when  they  made  the  promise ; 
“what  airs  they  would  give  themselves! 
And  what  could  they  do  with  the  money  ? 
Drink  it  out ! I am  sure  that  the  condi- 
tion of  our  best  tumblers,  after  they  come, 
is  something.  People  who  don’t  know 
anything  about  it  always  fancy  that  glass 
will  clean.  Glass  won’t  clean,  after  such 
men  as  those;  and  as  for  the  table — don’t 
talk  of  it.” 

•“  Two  out  of  the  three  are  gone” — the 
lieutenant’s  conscience  was  not  void  of 
offense  concerning  tables — “gone  upon 
promotion.  Everybody  gets  promotion, 
if  he  only  does  his  very  best  never  to 
deserve  it.  They  ought  to  have  caught 
Lyth  long  and  long  ago.  What  are  such 
dummies  fit  for  ?” 

“But,  Charles,  you  know  that  they 
would  have  acted  meanly  and  dishonest- 
ly if  they  had  done  so.  They  promised 
not  to  catch  him;  and  they  carried  out 
their  promise.” 

“Matilda,  such  questions  are  beyond 
you  altogether.  You  can  not  be  expect- 
ed to  understand  the  service.  One  of 
those  trumpery,  half -decked  craft  — or 
they  used  to  be  half-deckers  in  my  time 
— has  had  three  of  those  fresh-meat  Jem- 
mies over  her  in  a single  twelvemonth. 
But  of  course  they  were  all  bound  by  the 
bargain  they  had  made.  As  for  that, 
small  thanks  to  them.  How  could  they 
catch  him,  when  I couldn’t  ? They  chop 
and  they  change  so,  I forget  their  names; 
my  head  is  not  so  good  as  it  was,  with 
getting  so  much  moonlight.” 

“Nonsense,  Charles;  you  know  them 
like  your  fingers.  But  I know  what  you 
want;  you  want  Geraldine,  you  are  so 
proud  to  hear  her  tell  it.” 

“Tilly,  you  are  worse.  You  love  to 
^ear  her  say  it.  Well,  call  her  in,  and 
let  her  do  it.  She  is  making  an  oyster- 
shell  cradle  over  there,  with  two  of  the 
blessed  babies.” 

“Charles,  how  very  profane  you  are! 
All  babes  are  blest  by  the  Lord,  in  an  in- 
dependent parable,  whether  they  can 
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walk,  op  crawl,  or  put  up  their  feet  and 
take  nourishment.  Jerry,  you  come  in 
this  very  moment.  What  are  you  doing 
with  your  two  brothers  there,  and  a dead 
skate — bless  the  children!  Now  say  the 
cutters  and  their  captains.” 

Geraldine,  who  was  a pretty  little  girl, 
as  well  as  a good  and  clever  one,  swept 
her  wind-tossed  hair  aside,  and  began  to 
repeat  her  lesson;  for  which  she  some- 
times got  a penny  when  her  father  had 
made  a good  dinner. 

“His  Majesty’s  cutter  Swordfish , Com- 
mander Nettlebones,  senior  officer  of  the 
eastern  division  after  my  papa,  although 
a very  young  man  still,  carries  a swivel- 
gun  and  two  bow-chasers.  His  Majesty’s 
cutter  Kestrel,  commanded  by  Lieuten- 
ant Bowler,  is  armed  with  three  long- 
John’s,  or  strap-guns,  capable  of  carry- 
ing a pound  of  shrapnel.  His  Majesty’s 
cutter  Albatross,  Lieutenant  Corkoran 
Donovan,  carries  no  artillery  yet — ” 

“Not  artillery  — guns,  child  ; your 
mother  calls  them  4 artillery.’  ” 

“ Carries  no  guns  yet,  because  she  was 
captured  from  the  foreign  enemy ; and  as 
yet  she  has  not  been  reported  stanch, 
since  the  British  fire  made  a hole  in  her. 
It  is,  however,  expected  that  those  asses 
at  the  dock-yard — ” 

44  Geraldine,  how  often  must  I tell  you 
that  you  are  not  to  use  that  word  ? It  is 
your  father’s  expression.” 

“It  is,  however,  expected  that  those 
donkeys  at  the  dock-yard  will  recom- 
mend her  to  be  fitted  with  two  brass  how- 
isyers.” 

“Howitzers,  my  darling.  Spell  that 
word,  and  you  shall  have  your  penny. 
Now  you  may  run  out  and  play  again. 

• Give  your  old  father  a pretty  kiss  for  it. 

I often  wish,”  continued  the  lieutenant,  as 
his  daughter  flew  back  to  the  dead  skate 
and  the  babies,  44  that  I had  only  got  that 
child’s  clear  head.  Sometimes  the  worry 
is  too  much  for  me.  And  now  if  Nettle- 
bones  catches  Robin  Lyth,  to  a certainty 
I shall  be  superseded,  and  all  of  us  go  to 
the  workhouse.  Oh,  Tilly,  why  won’t 
your  old  aunt  die  ? We  might  be  so  hap- 
py afterward.” 

“Charles,  it  is  not  only  sinful,  but* 
wicked,  to  show  any  wish  to  hurry  her. 
The  Lord  knows  best  what  is  good  for  us ; 
and  our  prayers  upon  such  matters  should 
be  silent.” 

“Well,  mine  would  be  silent  and  loud 
too,  according  to  the  best  chance  of  being 


heard.  Not  that  I would  harm  the  poor 
old  soul ; I wish  her  every  heavenly  bless- 
ing; and  her  time  is  come  for  all  of  them. 
But  I never  like  to  think  of  that,  because 
one’s  own  time  might  come  first.  I have 
felt  very  much  out  of  spirits  to-day,  as  my 
poor  father  did  the  day  before  he  got  his 
billet.  You  know,  Matilda,  he  was  un- 
der old  Boscawen,  and  was  killed  by  the 
very  first  shot  fired ; it  must  be  five-and- 
forty  years  ago.  How  my  mother  did 
cry,  to  be  sure ! But  I was  too  young  to 
understand  it.  Ah,  she  had  a bad  time 
with  us  all!  Matilda,  what  would  you 
do  without  me  ?” 

“Why,  Charles,  you  are  not  a bit  like 
yourself.  Don’t  go  to-night ; stay  at 
home  for  once.  And  the  weather  is  very 
uncertain,  too.  They  never  will  attempt 
their  job  to-night.  Countermand  the 
boats,  dear;  I will  send  word  to  stop 
them.  You  shall  not  even  go  out  of  the 
house  yourself.” 

44  As  if  it  were  possible!  I am  not  an 
old  woman,  nor  even  an  old  man  yet,  I 
hope.  In  half  an  hour  I must  be  off. 
There  will  be  good  time  for  a pipe.  One 
more  pipe  in  the  old  home,  Tilly.  After 
all  I am  well  contented  with  it,  although 
now  and  then  I grumble;  and  I don’t  like 
so  much  cleaning.” 

“The  cleaning  must  be  done;  I could 
never  leave  off  that.  Your  room  is  go- 
ing to  be  turned  out  to-morrow,  and  be- 
fore you  go  you  must  put  away  your  pa- 
pers, unless  you  wish  me  to  do  it.  You 
really  never  seem  to  understand  when 
things  are  really  important.  Do  you 
wish  me  to  have  a great  fever  in  the 
house  ? It  is  a fortnight  since  your 
boards  were  scrubbed ; and  how  can  you 
think  of  smoking  ?” 

“Very  well,  Tilly,  I can  have  it  bv- 
and-by,  4 upon  the  dancing  waves,’  as  lit- 
tle Tommy  has  picked  up  the  song.  Only 
I can  not  let  the  men  on  duty;  and  to 
see  them  longing  destroys  my  pleasure. 
Lord,  how  many  times  I should  like  to 
pass  my  pipe  to  Dick,  or  Ellis,  if  disci- 
pline allowed  of  it!  A thing  of  that  sort 
is  not  like  feeding,  which  must  be  kept 
apart  by  nature ; but  this  by  custom  only.  ” 

“And  a very  good  custom,  and  most 
needful,”  answered  Mi's.  Carroway.  44 1 
never  can  see  why  men  should  want  to 
do  all  sorts  of  foolish  things  with  tobacco 
— dirty  stuff,  and  full  of  dust.  No  soon- 
er do  they  begin,  like  a tinder-box,  than 
one  would  think  that  it  made  them  all 
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alike.  They  want  to  see  another  body 
puffing  two  great  streams  of  reeking 
smoke  from  pipe  and  from  mouth,  as  if 
their  own  was  not  enough ; and  their 
good  resolutions  to  speak  truth  of  one  an- 
other float  away  like  so  much  smoke; 
and  they  fill  themselves  with  bad  charity. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  deserved  his  head  off, 
and  Henry  the  Eighth  knew  what  was 
right.” 

“My  dear,  I fancy  that  your  history  is 
wrong.  The  king  only  chopped  off  his 
own  wives’  heads.  But  the  moral  of  the 
lesson  is  the  same.  I will  go  and  put 
away  my  papers.  It  will  very  soon  be 
dark  enough  for  us  to  start.” 

“Charles,  I can  not  bear  your  going. 
The  weather  is  so  dark,  and  the  sea  so 
lonely,  and  the  waves  are  making  such  a 
melancholy  sound.  It  is  not  like  the 
summer  nights,  when  I can  see  you  six 
miles  off,  with  the  moon  upon  the  sails, 
and  the  land  out  of  the  way.  Let  any- 
body catch  him  that  has  the  luck.  Don’t 
go  this  time,  Charley.” 

Carroway  kissed  his  wife,  and  sent  her 
to  the  baby,  who  was  squalling  well  up 
stairs.  And  when  she  came  down  he 
was  ready  to  start,  and  she  brought  the 
baby  for  him  to  kiss. 

“Good-by,  little  chap — good-by,  dear 
wife.”  With  his  usual  vigor  and  flour- 
ish, he  said,  “I  never  knew  how  to  kiss 
a baby,  though  I have  had  such  a lot  of 
them.” 

“Good-by,  Charley  dear.  All  your 
things  are  right;  and  here  is  the  key  of 
the  locker.  You  are  fitted  out  for  three 
days ; but  you  must  on  no  account  make 
that  time  of  it.  To-morrow  I shall  be 
very  busy,  but  you  must  be  home  by  the 
evening.  Perhaps  there  will  be  a favor- 
ite thing  of  yours  for  supper.  You  are 
going  a long  way;  but  don’t  be  long.” 

“Good-by,  Tilly  darling-good-by,  Jer- 
ry dear — good-by,  Tommy  boy,  and  all 
my  countless  family.  I am  coming  home 
to-morrow  with  a mint  of  money.” 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

TACTICS  OF  DEFENSE. 

The  sea  at  this  time  was  not  pleasant, 
and  nobody  looking  at  it  longed  to  em- 
ploy upon  it  any  members  of  a shorter 
reach  than  eyes. 

It  was  not  rushing  upon  the  land,  nor 


running  largely  in  the  offing,  nor  mak- 
ing white  streaks  on  the  shoals;  neither 
in  any  other  places  doing  things  remark- 
able. No  sign  whatever  of  coming  storm 
or  gathering  fury  moved  it;  only  it 
was  sullen,  heavy,  petulant,  and  out  of 
sorts.  It  went  about  its  business  in  a 
state  of  lumps  irregular,  without  long 
billows  or  big  furrows,  as  if  it  took  the 
impulse  more  of  distant  waters  than  of 
wind;  and  its  color  was  a dirty  green. 
Ancient  fishermen  hate  this,  and  ancient 
mariners  do  the  same;  for  then  the  fish 
lie  sulking  on  their  bellies,  and  then  the 
ship  wallows  without  gift  of  sail. 

“Bear  off,  Tomkins,  and  lay  by  till 
the  ebb.  I can  only  say,  dash  the  whole 
of  it  1” 

Commander  Nettlebones,  of  the  Sivord- 
fish , gave  this  order  in  disgust  at  last ; for 
the  tide  was  against  her,  with  a heavy 
pitch  of  sea,  and  the  mainsail  scarcely 
drew  the  sheet.  What  little  wind  there 
was  came  off  the  land,  and  would  have 
been  fair  if  it  had  been  firm ; but  often  it 
dropped  altogether  where  the  cliffs,  or 
the  clouds  that  lay  upon  them,  held  it. 
The  cutter  had  slipped  away  from  Scar- 
borough, as  soon  as  it  was  dark  last 
night,  under  orders  for  Robin  Hood’s 
Bay,  where  the  Albatross  and  Kestrel 
were  to  meet  her,  bring  tidings,  and  take 
orders.  Partly  by  coast-riding,  and  part- 
ly by  coast  signals,  it  had  been  arranged 
that  these  three  revenue  cruisers  should 
come  together  in  a lonely  place  dur- 
ing the  haze  of  November  morning,  and 
hold  privy  council  of  importance.  From 
Scarborough,  with  any  wind  at  all,  or 
even  with  ordinary  tide-run,  a coal  barge 
might  almost  make  sure  of  getting  to 
Robin  Hood’s  Bay  in  six  hours,  if  the  sea 
was  fit  to  swim  in.  Yet  here  was  a cut- 
ter that  valued  herself  upon  her  sailing 
powers  already  eighteen  hours  out,  and 
headed  back  perpetually,  like  a donkey- 
plough.  Commander  Nettlebones  could 
not  understand  it,  and  the  more  impatient 
he  became,  the  less  could  he  enter  into  it. 
The  sea  was  nasty,  and  the  wind  uncer- 
tain, also  the  tide  against  him ; but  how 
often  had  such  things  combined  to  hin- 
der, and  yet  he  had  made  much  fairer 
way  1 Fore  and  aft  he  bestrode  the 
planks,  and  cast  keen  eyes  at  everything, 
above,  around,  or  underneath,  but  noth- 
ing showed  him  anything.  Nettlebones 
was  a Comishman,  and  Comishmen  at 
that  time  had  a reverent  faith  in  witch- 
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craft.  4 4 Robin  Lyth  has  bought  the  pow- 
ers, or  ancient  Carroway  has  done  it,”  he 
said  to  himself,  in  stronger  language  than 
is  now  reportable.  “Old  Carroway  is 
against  us,  I know,  from  his  confounded 
jealousy;  and  this  cursed  delay  will  floor 
all  my  plans.” 

He  deserved  to  have  his  best  plans 
floored  for  such  vile  suspicion  of  Carro- 
way. Whatever  the  brave  lieutenant 
did  was  loyal,  faithful,  and  well  above- 
board. Against  the  enemy  he  had  his 
plans,  as  every  great  commander  must, 
and  he  certainly  did  not  desire  to  have 
his  glory  stolen  by  Nettlebones.  But  that 
he  would  have  suffered,  with  only  a grin 
at  the  bad  luck  so  habitual;  to  do  any 
crooked  thing  against  it  was  not  in  his 
nature.  The  cause  of  the  grief  of  Com- 
mander Nettlebones  lay  far  away  from 
Carroway;  and  free  trade  was  at  the  bot- 
tom of  it. 

For  now  this  trim  and  lively  craft  was 
doing  herself  but  scanty  credit,  either  on 
or  off  a wind.  She  was  like  a poor  cat 
with  her  tail  in  a gin,  which  sadly  ob- 
structs her  progress;  even  more  was  she 
like  to  the  little  horse  of  wood,  which  sits 
on  the  edge  of  a table  and  gallops,  with 
a balance  weight  limiting  liis  energies. 
None  of  the  crew  could  understand  it,  if 
they  were  to  be  believed;  and  the  more 
sagacious  talked  of  currents  and  myste- 
rious “under-tow.”  And  sure  enough  it 
was  under-tow,  the  mystery  of  which  was 
simple.  One  of  the  very  best  hands  on 
board  was  a hardy  seaman  from  Flam- 
borougli,  akin  to  old  Robin  Cockscroft, 
and  no  stranger  to  his  adopted  son.  This 
gallant  seaman  fully  entered  into  the 
value  of  long  leverage,  and  he  made  fine 
use  of  a plug-hole  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge  behind  his  berth.  It  was  just 
above  the  water-line,  and  out  of  sight 
from  deck,  because  the  hollow  of  the  run 
was  there.  And  long  ere  the  lights  of 
Scarborough  died  into  the  haze  of  night, 
as  the  cutter  began  to  cleave  watery  way, 
the  sailor  passed  a stout  new  rope  from  a 
belaying-pin  through  this  hole,  and  then 
he  betrayed  his  watch  on  deck  by  hauling 
the  end  up  with  a clew,  and  gently  re- 
turning it  to  the  deep  with  a long  grap- 
pling-iron made  fast  to  it.  This  had  not 
fluke  enough  to  lay  fast  hold  and  bring 
the  vessel  up;  for  in  that  case  it  would 
have  been  immediately  discovered ; but  it 
dragged  along  the  bottom  like  a trawl, 
and  by  its  weight,  and  a hitch  every  now 


and  then  in  some  hole,  it  hampered  quite 
sufficiently  the  objectionable  voyage. 
Instead  of  meeting  her  consorts  in  the 
cloud  of  early  morning,  the  Swordfish 
was  scarcely  abreast  of  the  Southern 
Cheek  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
No  wonder  if  Commander  Nettlebones 
was  in  a fury  long  ere  that,  and  fitted 
neither  to  give  nor  take  the  counsel  of 
calm  wisdom;  and  this  condition  of  his 
mind,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  precious  time, 
should  have  been  taken  into  more  con- 
sideration by  those  who  condemned  him 
for  the  things  that  followed. 

“Better  late  than  never,  as  they  say,” 
he  cried,  when  the  Kestrel  and  the  Alba- 
tross hove  in  sight.  4 4 Tomkins,  signal  to 
make  sail  and  close.  We  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing more  lively  at  last.  I suppose  we  are 
out  of  that  infernal  under-tow.” 

44  Well,  sir,  she  seems  like  herself  a lit- 
tle more.  She’ve  had  a witch  on  board  of 
her,  that’s  where  it  is.  When  I were  a 
younker,  just  joined  his  Majesty’s  forty- 
two-gun  frigate — ” 

4 4 Stow  that,  Tomkins.  No  time  now. 
I remember  all  about  it,  and  very  good  it 
is.  Let  us  have  it  all  again  when  this  job 
is  done  with.  Bowler  and  Donovan  will 
pick  holes  if  they  can,  after  waiting  for  us 
half  a day.  Not  a word  about  our  slow 
sailing,  mind;  leave  that  to  me.  They 
are  f ramptious  enough.  Have  everything 
trim,  and  all  hands  ready.  When  they 
range  within  hail,  sing  out  for  both  to 
come  to  me.” 

It  was  pretty  to  see  the  three  cutters 
meet,  all  handled  as  smartly  as  possible ; 
for  the  Flamborough  man  had  cast  off  his 
clog,  and  the  Swordfish  again  was  as 
nimble  as  need  be.  Lieutenants  Bowler 
and  Donovan  were  soon  in  the  cabin  of 
their  senior  officer,  and  durst  not  question 
him  very  strictly  as  to  his  breach  of  ren- 
dezvous, for  his  manner  was  short  and 
sharp  with  them. 

44  There  is  plenty  of  time,  if  we  waste  it 
not  in  talking,”  he  said,  when  they  had 
finished  comparing  notes.  44  All  these  re- 
ports we  are  bound  to  receive  and  consid- 
er; but  I believe  none  of  them.  The  rea- 
son why  poor  Carroway  has  made  nothing 
but  a mess  of  it  is  that  he  will  listen  to 
the  country  people's  tales.  They  are  all 
bound  together,  all  tarred  with  one  brush 
— all  stuffed  with  a heap  of  lies,  to  send 
us  wrong ; and  as  for  the  fishing-boats,  and 
what  they  see,  I have  been  here  long 
enough  already  to  be  sure  that  their  fish- 
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ing  is  a sham  nine  times  in  ten,  and  their 
real  business  is  to  help  those  rogues.  Our 
plan  is  to  listen,  and  pretend  to  be  misled.  ” 

4 4 True  for  you,  captain,”  cried  the  ar- 
dent Donovan.  “ You  ’bout  ship  as  soon 
as  you  can  see  them  out  of  sight.” 

“My  own  opinion  is  this,”  said  Bowler, 
“ that  we  never  shall  catch  any  fellow  un- 
til we  have  a large  sum  of  money  placed 
at  our  disposal.  The  general  feeling  is  in 
their  favor,  and  against  us  entirely.  Why 
is  it  in  their  favor?  Because  they  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  run  great  risks,  and  suf- 
fer great  hardships.  And  so  they  do ; but 
not  half  so  much  as  we  do,  who  keep  the 
sea  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  while  they  can 
choose  their  own.  Also  because  they  out- 
run the  law,  which  nature  makes  every- 
body long  to  do,  and  admire  the  lucky 
ones  who  can.  But  most  of  all  because 
they  are  free-handed,  and  we  can  be  only 
niggards.  They  rob  the  king  with  im- 
punity, because  they  pay  well  for  doing 
it;  and  he  pays  badly,  or  not  at  all,  to  de- 
fend himself  from  robbery.  If  we  had  a 
thousand  pounds  apiece,  with  orders  to 
spend  it  on  public  service,  take  no  receipt, 
and  give  no  account,  I am  sure  that  in 
three  months  we  could  stop  all  contraband 
Work  upon  this  coast.” 

“Upon  me  sowl  and  so  we  could;  and 
it’s  meself  that  would  go  into  the  trade,  so 
soon  as  it  was  stopped  with  the  thousand 
pounds.” 

“We  have  no  time  for  talking  non- 
sense;” answered  Nettlebones,  severely, 
according  to  the  universal  law  that  the 
man  who  has  wasted  the  time  of  others 
gets  into  a flurry  about  his  own.  “ Your 
suggestion,  Bowler,  is  a very  wise  one, 
and  as  full  as  possible  of  common-sense. 
You  also,  Donovan,  have  shown  with 
great  sagacity  what  might  come  of  it  there- 
after. But  unluckily  we  have  to  get  on 
as  we  can,  without  sixpence  to  spare  for 
anybody.  We  know  that  the  fishermen 
and  people  on  the  coast,  and  especially  the 
womankind,  are  all  to  a man — as  our  good 
friend  here  would  say — banded  in  league 
against  us.  Nevertheless,  this  landing 
shall  not  be,  at  least  upon  our  district. 
What  happens  north  of  Teesmouth  is  none 
of  our  business ; and  we  should  have  the 
laugh  of  the  old  Scotchman  there,  if  they 
pay  him  a visit,  as  I hope  they  may;  for 
he  cuts  many  jokes  at  our  expense.  But, 
by  the  Lord  Harry,  there  shall  be  no  run 
between  the  Tees  and  Yare,  this  side  of 
Christmas.  If  there  is,  we  may  call  our- 


selves three  old  women.  Shake  hands, 
gentlemen,  upon  that  point ; and  we  will 
have  a glass  of  grog  to  it.” 

This  was  friendly,  and  rejoiced  them 
all;  for  Nettlebones  had  been  stiff  at  first. 
Readily  enough  they  took  his  orders,  which 
seemed  to  make  it  impossible  almost  for 
anything  large  to  slip  between  them,  ex- 
cept in  case  of  a heavy  fog ; and  in  that 
case  they  were  to  land,  and  post  their  out- 
looks near  the  likely  places. 

“We  have  shed  no  blood  yet,  and  I 
hope  we  never  shall,”  said  the  senior  offi- 
cer, pleasantly.  “The  smugglers  of  this 
coast  are  too  wise,  and  I hope  too  kind- 
hearted,  for  that  sort  of  work.  They  are 
not  like  those  desperate  scoundrels  of  Sus- 
sex. When  these  men  are  nabbed,  they 
give  up  their  venture  as  soon  as  it  goes  be- 
yond cudgel-play,  and  they  never  lie  in 
wait  for  a murderous  revenge.  In  the 
south  I have  known  a very  different  race, 
who  would  jump  on  an  officer  till  he  died, 
or  lash  him  to  death  with  their  long  cart- 
whips  ; such  fellows  as  broke  open  Poole 
Custom-house,  and  murdered  poor  Galley 
and  Cator,  and  the  rest,  in  a manner  that 
makes  human  blood  run  cold.  It  was 
some  time  back ; but  their  sons  are  just  as 
bad.  Smuggling  turns  them  all  to  devils.  ” 

“My  belief  is,”  said  Bowler,  who  had  a 
gift  of  looking  at  things  from  an  outer 
point  of  view,  “that  these  fellows  never 
propose  to  themselves  to  transgress  the 
law,  but  to  carry  it  out  according  to  their 
own  interpretation.  One  of  them  reason- 
ed with  me  some  time  ago,  and  he  talked 
so  well  about  the  Constitution  that  I was 
at  a loss  to  answer  him.” 

“ Me  jewel,  forbear,”  shouted  Donovan ; 
“a  clout  on  the  head  is  the  only  answer 
for  them  Constitutionals.  Niver  will  it 
go  out  of  my  mind  about  the  time  I was 
last  in  Cark;  shure,  thin,  and  it  was  holi- 
day-time; and  me  sister’s  wife’s  cousin, 
young  Tim  O’Brady— Tim  says  to  me, 

4 Now,  Corkoran,  me  lad — ’ ” 

4 4 Donovan,  ” Nettlebones  suddenly  broke 
in,  “we  will  have  that  story,  which  I can 
see  by  the  cut  of  your  jib  is  too  good  to  be 
hurried,  when  first  we  come  together  aft- 
er business  done.  The  sun  will  be  down 
in  less  than  half  an  hour,  and  by  that  time 
we  all  must  be  well  under  way.  We  are 
watched  from  the  land,  as  I need  not  tell 
you,  and  we  must  not  let  them  spy  for 
nothing.  They  shall  see  us  all  stand  out 
to  sea  to  catch  them  in  the  open,  as  I said 
in  the  town-hall  of  Scarborough  yester- 
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day,  on  purpose.  Everybody  laughed; 
but  I stuck  to  it,  knowing  how  far  the  tale 
would  go.  They  take  it  for  a crotchet  of 
mine,  and  will  expect  it,  especially  after 
they  have  seen  us  standing  out ; and  their 
plans  will  be  laid  accordingly.” 

“The  head-piece  ye  have  is  beyont  me 
inthirely.  And  if  ye  stand  out,  how  will 
ye  lay  close  inshore  ?” 

44  By  returning,  my  good  friend,  before 
the  morning  breaks;  each  man  to  his  sta- 
tion, lying  as  close  as  can  be  by  day,  with 
proper  outlooks  hidden  at  the  points,  but 
standing  along  the  coast  every  night,  and 
communicating  with  sentries.  Have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  any  fishing-boats — they  are 
nearly  all  spies — and  that  puzzles  them. 
This  Robin  Hood's  Bay  is  our  centre  for 
the  present,  unless  there  comes  change  of 
weather.  Donovan’s  beat  is  from  Whit- 
by to  Teesmouth,  mine  from  Whitby  to 
Scarborough,  and  Bowler’s  thence  to 
Flamborough.  Carroway  goes  where  he 
likes,  of  course,  as  the  manner  of  the  man 
is.  He  is  a little  in  the  doldrums  now, 
and  likely  enough  to  come  meddling. 
From  Flamborough  to  Hornsea  is  left  to 
him,  and  quite  as  much  as  he  can  manage. 
Further  south  there  is  no  fear;  our  Yar- 
mouth men  will  see  to  that.  Now  I think 
that  you  quite  understand.  Good-by ; we 
shall  nab  some  of  them  to  a certainty  this 
time;  they  are  trying  it  on  too  large  a 
scale.” 

“If  they  runs  any  goods  through  me, 
then  just  ye  may  reckon  the  legs  of  me 
four  times  over.” 

“And  if  they  slip  in  past  me,”  said 
Bowler,  “without  a thick  fog,  or  a storm 
that  drives  me  off,  I will  believe  more 
than  all  the  wonders  told  of  Robin  Lyth.” 

“Oh!  concerning  that  fellow,  by-the- 
bye,”  Commander  Nettlebones  stopped  his 
brother  officers  as  they  were  making  off ; 
“you  know  what  a point  poor  Carroway 
has  made,  even  before  I wras  sent  down 
here,  of  catching  the  celebrated  Robin  for 
himself.  He  has  even  let  his  fellows  fire 
at  him  once  or  twice  when  he  was  quietly 
departing,  although  we  are  not  allowed 
to  shoot  except  upon  strenuous  resistance. 
Cannon  we  may  fire,  but  no  muskets,  ac- 
cording to  wise  ordinance.  Luckily,  he 
has  not  hit  him  yet;  and,  upon  the  whole, 
we  should  be  glad  of  it,  for  the  young  fel- 
low is  a prime  sailor,  as  you  know,  and 
would  make  fine  stuff  for  Nelson.  There- 
fore we  must  do  one  thing  of  two — let 
Carroway  catch  him,  and  get  the  money 


to  pay  for  all  the  breeches  and  the  petti- 
coats we  saw;  or  if  we  catch  him  our- 
selves, say  nothing,  but  draft  him  right 
off  to  the  Harpy . You  understand  me. 
It  is  below  us  to  get  blood-money  upon 
the  man.  We  are  gentlemen,  not  thief- 
catchers.” 

The  Irishman  agreed  to  this  at  once, 
but  Bowler  was  not  well  pleased  with  it. 
“ Our  duty  is  to  give  him  up,”  he  said. 

“Your  duty  is  to  take  my  orders,”  an- 
swered Nettlebones,  severely.  “If  there 
is  a fuss  about  it,  lay  the  blame  on  me.  I 
know  what  I am  about  in  what  I say. 
Gentlemen,  good-by,  and  good  luck  to 
you.” 

After  long  shivers  in  teeth  of  the  wind 
and  pendulous  labor  of  rolling,  the  three 
cutters  joyfully  took  the  word  to  go. 
With  a creak,  and  a cant,  and  a swish  of 
canvas,  upon  their  light  heels  they  flew 
round,  and  trembled  with  the  eagerness  of 
leaping  on  their  way.  The  taper  boom 
dipped  toward  the  running  hills  of  sea, 
and  the  jib-foreleech  drew  a white  arc 
against  the  darkness  of  the  sky  to  the 
bowsprit’s  plunge.  Then,  as  each  keen 
cut-water  clove  with  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  upon  the  beam,  and  the  glistening 
bends  lay  over,  green  hurry  of  surges 
streaked  with  gray  began  the  quick  dance 
along  them.  Away  they  went  merrily, 
scattering  the  brine,  and  leaving  broad 
tracks  upon  the  closing  sea. 

Away  also  went,  at  a rapid  scamper, 
three  men  who  had  watched  them  from 
the  breast-work  of  the  cliffs — one  went 
northward,  another  to  the  south,  and  the 
third  rode  a pony  up  an  inland  lane. 
Swiftly  as  the  cutters  flew  over  the  sea, 
the  tidings  of  their  flight  took  wing 
ashore,  and  before  the  night  swallowed 
up  their  distant  sails,  everybody  on  the 
land  whom  it  concerned  to  know,  knew  as 
well  as  their  steersmen  what  course  they 
had  laid. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

INLAND  OPINION. 

Whatever  may  be  said,  it  does  seem 
hard,  from  a wholly  disinterested  point  of 
view,  that  so  many  mighty  men,  with  swift 
ships,  armed  with  villainous  saltpetre  and 
sharp  steel,  should  have  set  their  keen  faces 
all  together  and  at  once  to  nip,  defeat,  and 
destroy  as  with  a blow,  liberal  and  well- 
conceived  proceedings,  which  they  had 
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long  regarded  with  a larger  mind.  Ev- 
ery one  who  had  been  led  to  embark 
soundly  and  kindly  in  this  branch  of 
trade  felt  it  as  an  outrage  and  a special 
instance  of  his  own  peculiar  bad  luck  that 
suddenly  the  officers  should  become  so 
active.  For  long  success  had  encouraged 
enterprise;  men  who  had  made  a noble 
profit  nobly  yearned  to  treble  it ; and  com- 
merce, having  shaken  off  her  shackles, 
flapped  her  wings  and  began  to  crow; 
so  at  least  she  had  been  declared  to  do 
at  a public  banquet  given  by  the  Mayor 
of  Malton,  and  attended  by  a large  grain 
factor,  who  was  known  as  a wholesale 
purveyor  of  illicit  goods. 

This  man,  Thomas  Rideout,  long  had 
been  the  head-master  of  the  smuggling 
school.  The  poor  sea-faring  men  could 
not  find  money  to  buy,  or  even  hire,  the 
craft  (with  heavy  deposit  against  forfeit- 
ure) which  the  breadth  and  turbulence  of 
the  North  Sea  made  needful  for  such  ven- 
tures. Across  the  narrow  English  Chan- 
nel an  open  lobster  boat  might  run,  in 
common  summer  weather,  without  much 
risk  of  life  or  goods.  Smooth  water, 
sandy  coves,  and  shelfy  landings  tempted 
comfortable  jobs;  and  any  man  owning 
a boat  that  would  carry  a sail  as  big  as  a 
shawl  might  smuggle,  with  heed  of  the 
weather,  and  audacity.  It  is  said  that 
once  upon  the  Sussex  coast  a band  of  hay- 
makers, when  the  rick  was  done,  and 
their  wages  in  hand  on  a Saturday  night, 
laid  hold  of  a stout  boat  on  the  beach, 
pushed  off  to  sea  in  tipsy  faith  of  luck,  and 
hit  upon  Dieppe  with  a set-fair  breeze, 
having  only  a fisherman’s  boy  for  guide. 
There  on  the  Sunday  they  heartily  enjoy- 
ed the  hospitality  of  the  natives ; and  the 
dawn  of  Tuesday  beheld  them  rapt  in  do- 
mestic bliss  and  breakfast,  with  their 
money  invested  in  old  Cognac ; and  glad 
would  they  have  been  to  make  such  hay 
every  season.  But  in  Yorkshire  a good 
solid  capital  was  needed  to  carry  on  free 
importation.  W ithout  broad  bottoms  and 
deep  sides,  the  long  and  turbulent  and 
often  foggy  voyage,  and  the  rocky  land- 
ing, could  scarcely  be  attempted  by  sane 
folk ; well-to-do  people  found  the  money, 
and  jeopardized  neither  their  own  bodies, 
consciences,  nor  good  repute.  And  per- 
haps this  fact  had  more  to  do  with  the 
comparative  mildness  of  the  men  than 
difference  of  race,  superior  culture,  or  a 
loftier  mould  of  mind ; for  what  man  will 
fight  for  his  employer’s  goods  with  the 


ferocity  inspired  by  his  own  ? A thor- 
ough good  ducking,  or  a tow  behind  a 
boat,  was  the  utmost  penalty  generally 
exacted  by  the  victors  from  the  van- 
quished. 

Now,  however,  it  seemed  too  likely  that 
harder  measures  must  be  meted.  The 
long  success  of  that  daring  Lyth,  and  the 
large  scale  of  his  operations,  had  compell- 
ed the  authorities  to  stir  at  last.  They 
began  by  setting  a high  price  upon  him, 
and  severely  reprimanding  Carroway, 
who  had  long  been  doing  his  best  in  vain, 
and  becoming  flurried,  did  it  more  vainly 
still;  and  now  they  had  sent  the  sharp 
Nettlebones  down,  who  boasted  largely, 
but  as  yet  without  result.  The  smug- 
glers, however,  were  aware  of  added  per- 
il, and  raised  their  wages  accordingly. 

When  the  pending  great  venture  was 
resolved  upon,  as  a noble  finish  to  the 
season,  Thomas  Rideout  would  intrust  it 
to  no  one  but  Robin  Lyth  himself;  and 
the  bold  young  mariner  stipulated  that 
after  succeeding  he  should  be  free,  and 
started  in  some  more  lawful  business. 
For  Dr.  Upround,  possessing  as  he  did 
great  influence  with  Robin,  and  shocked 
as  he  was  by  what  Carroway  had  said, 
refused  to  have  anything  more  to  do  with 
his  most  distinguished  parishioner  until 
he  should  forsake  his  ways.  And  for 
this  he  must  not  be  thought  narrow- 
minded, strait-laced,  or  unduly  dignified. 
His  wife  quite  agreed  with  him,  and  in- 
deed had  urged  it  as  the  only  proper 
course;  for  her  motherly  mind  was  un- 
easy about  the  impulsive  nature  of  Ja- 
netta; and  chess-men  to  her  were  dolls, 
without  even  the  merit  of  encouraging 
the  needle.  Therefore,  with  a deep  sigh, 
the  worthy  magistrate  put  away  his  board 
— which  came  out  again  next  day — and 
did  his  best  to  endure  for  a night  the 
arithmetical  torture  of  cribbage;  while 
he  found  himself  supported  by  a sense  of 
duty,  and  capable  of  preaching  hard  at 
Carroway  if  he  would  only  come  for  it 
on  Sunday. 

From  that  perhaps  an  officer  of  reve- 
nue may  abstain,  through  the  pressure  of 
his  duty  and  his  purity  of  conscience; 
but  a man  of  less  correctness  must  behave 
more  strictly.  Therefore,  when  a gentle- 
man of  vigorous  aspect,  resolute  step,  and 
successful-looking  forehead  marched  into 
church  the  next  Sunday  morning,  showed 
himself  into  a prominent  position,  and 
hung  his  hat  against  a leading  pillar,  aft- 
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er  putting  his  mouth  into  it,  as  if  for 
prayer,  but  scarcely  long  enough  to  say 
“Amen,”  behind  other  hats  low  whis- 
pers passed  that  here  was  the  great  finan- 
cier of  free  trade,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  smuggling,  the  celebrated 
Master  Rideout. 

That  conclusion  was  shared  by  the 
rector,  whose  heart  immediately  burned 
within  him  to  have  at  this  man,  whom  he 
had  met  before  and  suspiciously  glanced 
at  in  Weighing  Lane,  as  an  interloper  in 
his  parish.  Probably  this  was  the  very 
man  whom  Robin  Lyth  served  too  faith- 
fully; and  the  chances  were  that  the 
great  operations  now  known  to  be  pend- 
ing had  brought  him  hither,  spying  out 
all  Flamborough.  The  corruption  of  fish- 
folk,  the  beguiling  of  women  with  for- 
eign silks  and  laces,  and  of  men  with 
brandy,  the  seduction  of  Robin  from  law- 
ful commerce,  and  even  the  loss  of  his 
own  pet  pastime,  were  to  be  laid  at  this 
man’s  door.  While  donning  his  surplice, 
Dr.  Upround  revolved  these  things  with 
gentle  indignation,  quickened,  as  soon  as 
he  found  himself  in  white,  by  clerical 
and  theological  zeal.  These  feelings  im- 
pelled him  to  produce  a creaking  of  the 
heavy  vestry  door,  a well-known  signal 
for  his  daughter  to  slip  out  of  the  chancel 
pew  and  come  to  him. 

“Now,  papa,  what  is  it?”  cried  that 
quick  young  lady;  “ that  miserable  Meth- 
odist that  ruined  your  boots,  has  he  got 
the  impudence  to  come  again  ? Oh,  please 
do  say  so,  and  show  me  where  he  is ; after 
church  nobody  shall  stop  me — ” 

“Janetta,  you  quite  forget  where  you 
are,  as  well  as  my  present  condition.  Be 
off  like  a good  girl,  as  quick  as  you  can, 
and  bring  No.  27  of  my  own  handwriting 
— 4 Render  unto  Caesar’ — and  put  my  hat 
upon  it.  My  desire  is  that  Billyjack 
should  not  know  that  a change  has  been 
made  in  my  subject  of  discourse.” 

‘‘Papa,  I see;  it  shall  be  done  to  per- 
fection, while  Billyjack  is  at  his  very  loud- 
est roar  in  the  chorus  of  the  anthem.  But 
do  tell  me  who  it  is ; or  how  can  I enjoy 
it?  And  lemon  drops— lemon  drops — ” 

“Janetta,  I must  have  some  very  seri- 
ous talk  with  you.  Now  don’t  be  vexed, 
darling;  you  are  a thoroughly  good  girl, 
only  thoughtless  and  careless;  and  re- 
member, dear,  church  is  not  a place  for 
high  spirits.” 

The  rector,  as  behooved  him,  kissed  his 
child  behind  the  vestry  door,  to  soothe 


all  sting,  and  then  he  strode  forth  toward 
the  reading-desk;  and  the  tuning  of  fid- 
dles sank  to  deferential  scrape. 

It  was  not  at  all  a common  thing,  as 
one  might  know,  for  Widow  Precious  to 
be  able  to  escape  from  casks  and  taps, 
and  the  frying  pan  of  eggs  demanded  by 
some  half-drowned  fisherman,  also  the 
reckoning  of  notches  on  the  bench  for 
the  pints  of  the  week  unpaid  for,  and 
then  to  put  herself  into  her  two  best 
gowns  (which  she  wore  in  the  winter,  one 
over  the  other — a plan  to  be  highly  com- 
mended to  ladies  who  never  can  have 
dress  enough),  and  so  to  enjoy,  without 
losing  a penny,  the  warmth  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  a congregation.  In  the  after- 
noon she  could  hardly  ever  do  it,  even  if 
she  had  so  wished,  with  knowledge  that 
this  was  common  people’s  time ; so  if  she 
went  at  all,  it  must — in  spite  of  the  differ- 
ence of  length — be  managed  in  the  morn- 
ing. And  this  very  morning  here  she 
was,  earnest,  humble,  and  devout,  with 
both  the  tap  keys  in  her  pocket,  and 
turning  the  leaves  with  a smack  of  her 
thumb,  not  only  to  show  her  learning, 
but  to  get  the  sweet  approval  of  the  rec- 
tor’s pew. 

Now  if  the  good  rector  had  sent  for  this 
lady,  instead  of  his  daughter  Janetta,  the 
sermon  which  he  brought  would  have 
been  the  one  to  preach,  and  that  about 
Caesar  might  have  stopped  at  home;  for 
no  sooner  did  the  widow  begin  to  look 
about,  taking  in  the  congregation  with  a 
dignified  eye,  and  nodding  to  her  solvent 
customers,  than  the  wrath  of  perplexity 
began  to  gather  on  her  goodly  counte- 
nance. To  see  that  distinguished  stran- 
ger was  to  know  him  ever  afterward;  his 
power  of  eating,  and  of  paying,  had  en- 
deared his  memory;  and  for  him  to  put 
up  at  any  other  house  were  foul  shame  to 
the  “Coil  Pish.” 

“Hath  a’  put  up  his  beastie?”  she  whis- 
pered to  her  eldest  daughter,  who  came  in 
late. 

“Naa,  naa,  no  beastie,”  the  child  re- 
plied, and  the  widow’s  relish  of  her  thumb 
was  gone;  for,  sooth  to  say,  no  Master 
Rideout,  nor  any  other  patron  of  free 
trade  was  here,  but  Geoffrey  Mordacks, 
of  York  city,  general  factor,  and  univers- 
al agent. 

It  was  beautiful  to  see  how  Dr.  Up- 
round, firmly  delivering  his  text,  and 
stoutly  determined  to  spare  nobody,  even 
insisted  in  the  present  case  upon  looking 
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at  the  man  he  meant  to  hit,  because  he 
was  not  his  parishioner.  The  sermon 
was  eloquent,  and  even  trenchant.  The 
necessity  of  duties  was  urged  most  stern- 
ly; if  not  of  directly  Divine  institution 
(though  learned  parallels  were  adduced 
which  almost  proved  them  to  be  so), 
yet  to  every  decent  Christian  citizen  they 
were  synonymous  with  duty.  To  defy  or 
elude  them,  for  the  sake  of  paltry  gain, 
was  a dark  crime  recoiling  on  the  crim- 
inal; and  the  preacher  drew  a contrast 
between  such  guilty  ways  and  the  inno- 
cent path  of  the  fisherman.  Neither  did 
he  even  relent  and  comfort,  according  to 
his  custom,  toward  the  end;  that  part  was 
there,  but  he  left  it  out;  and  the  only 
consolation  for  any  poor  smuggler  in  all 
the  discourse  was  the  final  Amen. 

But  to  the  rector’s  great  amazement, 
and  inward  indignation,  the  object  of  his 
sermon  seemed  to  take  it  as  a personal 
compliment.  Mr.  Mordacks  not  only 
failed  to  wince,  but  finding  himself  par- 
ticularly fixed  by  the  gaze  of  the  eloquent 
divine,  concluded  that  it  was  from  his 
superior  intelligence,  and  visible  gifts  of 
appreciation.  Delighted  with  this — for  he 
was  not  free  from  vanity — what  did  he  do 
but  return  the  compliment,  not  indeco- 
rously, but  nodding  very  gently,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “That  was  very  good  indeed, 
you  were  quite  right,  sir,  in  addressing 
that  to  me;  you  perceive  that  it  is  far 
above  these  common  people.  I never 
heard  a better  sermon.” 

“What  a hardened  rogue  you  are!” 
thought  Dr.  Upround;  “how  feebly  and 
incapably  I must  have  put  it ! If  you  ever 
come  again,  you  shall  have  my  Ahab  ser- 
mon.” 

But  the  clergyman  was  still  more  aston- 
ished a very  few  minutes  afterward.  For, 
as  he  passed  out  of  the  church-yard  gate, 
receiving,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  the 
kindly  salute  of  the  parish,  the  same  tall 
stranger  stood  before  him,  with  a face  as 
hard  as  a statue’s,  and,  making  a short, 
quick  flourish  with  his  hat,  begged  for  the 
honor  of  shaking  his  hand. 

“Sir,  it  is  to  thank  you  for  the  very 
finest  sermon  I ever  had  the  privilege  of 
hearing.  My  name  is  Mordacks,  and  I 
flatter  nobody — except  myself — that  I 
know  a good  thing  when  I get  it.” 

“Sir,  I am  obliged  to  you,”  said  Dr. 
Upround,  stiffly,  and  not  without  suspi- 
cion of  being  bantered,  so  dry  was  the 
stranger’s  countenance,  and  his  manner 


so  peculiar;  “and  if  I have  been  enabled 
to  say  a good  word  in  season,  and  its  sea- 
son lasts,  it  will  be  a source  of  satisfaction 
to  me.” 

“Yes,  I fear  there  are  many  smugglers 
here.  But  I am  no  revenue  officer,  as  your 
congregation  seemed  to  think.  May  I call 
upon  business  to-morrow,  sir?  Thank 
you ; then  may  I say  ten  o’clock— -your 
time  of  beginning,  as  I hear  ? Mordacks 
is  my  name,  sir,  of  York  city,  not  unfa- 
vorably known  there.  Ladies,  my  duty 
to  you  l” 

“What  an  extraordinary  man,  my 
dear !”  Mrs.  Upround  exclaimed,  with  some 
ingratitude,  after  the  beautiful  bow  she 
had  received.  “He  may  talk  as  he  likes, 
but  he  must  be  a smuggler.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  an  officer ; that  shows  it,  for 
they  always  run  into  the  opposite  extreme. 
You  have  converted  him,  my  dear;  and  I 
am  sure  that  we  ought  to  be  so  much 
obliged  to  him.  If  he  comes  to-morrow 
morning  to  give  up  all  his  lace,  do  try  to 
remember  how  my  little  all  has  been  ruin- 
ed in  the  wash,  and  I am  sick  of  working 
at  it.” 

4 4 My  dear,  he  is  no  smuggler.  I begin 
to  recollect.  He  was  down  here  in  the 
summer,  and  I made  a great  mistake.  I 
took  him  for  Rideout;  and  I did  the  same 
to-day.  When  I see  him  to-morrow,  I 
shall  beg  his  pardon.  One  gets  so  hur- 
ried in  the  vestry  always ; they  are  so  im- 
patient with  their  fiddles ! A great  deal 
of  it  was  Janetta’s  fault.” 

“It  always  is  my  fault,  papa,  somehow 
or  other,”  the  young  lady  answered,  with 
a faultless  smile:  and  so  they  went  home 
to  the  early  Sunday  dinner. 

“Papa,  I am  in  such  a state  of  excite- 
ment; I am  quite  unfit  to  go  to  church 
this  afternoon,”  Miss  Upround  exclaimed, 
as  they  set  forth  again.  44  You  may  put 
me  in  stocks  made  out  of  hassocks — you 
may  rope  me  to  the  Flodden  Field  man’s 
monument,  of  the  ominous  name  of 4 Con- 
stable ;’  but  whatever  you  do,  I shall  nev- 
er attend ; and  I feel  that  it  is  so  sinful.” 

44  Janetta,  your  mamma  has  that  feeling 
sometimes ; for  instance,  she  has  it  this  aft- 
ernoon ; and  there  is  a good  deal  to  be  said 
for  it.  But  I fear  that  it  would  grow  with 
indulgence.” 

4 4 1 can  firmly  fancy  that  it  never  would ; 
though  one  can  not  be  sure  without  try- 
ing. Suppose  that  I were  to  try  it  just 
once,  and  let  you  know  how  it  feels  at 
tea-time  ?” 
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“My  dear,  we  are  quite  round  the  cor- 
ner of  the  lane.  The  example  would  be 
too  shocking.” 

“Now  don’t  you  make  any  excuses, 
papa.  Only  one  woman  can  have  seen 
us  yet;  and  she  is  so  blind  she  will  think 
it  was  her  fault.  May  I go  ? Quick,  be- 
fore any  one  else  comes.” 

“If  you  are  quite  sure,  Janetta,  of  being 
in  a frame  of  mind  which  unfits  you  for 
the  worship  of  your  Maker — ” 

“As  sure  as  a pike-staff,  dear  papa.” 

1 ‘ Then,  by  all  means,  go  before  anybody 
sees  you,  for  whom  it  might  be  undesira- 
ble; and  correct  your  thoughts,  and  en- 
deavor to  get  into  a befitting  state  of  mind 
by  tea-time.” 

“Certainly,  papa.  I will  go  down  on 
the  stones,  and  look  at  the  sea.  That  al- 
ways makes  me  better;  because  it  is  so 
large  and  so  uncomfortable.” 

The  rector  went  on  to  do  his  duty,  by 
himself.  A narrow-minded  man  might 
have  shaken  solemn  head,  even  if  he  had 
allowed  such  dereliction.  But  Dr.  Up- 
round  knew  that  the  girl  was  good,  and 
he  never  put  strain  upon  her  honesty.  So 
away  she  sped  by  a lonely  little  foot-path, 
where  nobody  could  take  from  her  conta- 
gion of  bad  morals;  and  avoiding  the  in- 
cline of  boats,  she  made  off  nicely  for  the 
quiet  outer  bay,  and  there,  upon  a shelfy 
rock,  she  sat  and  breathed  the  sea. 

Flamborough,  excellent  place  as  it  is, 
and  delightful,  and  full  of  interest  for 
people  who  do  not  live  there,  is  apt  to 
grow  dull  perhaps  for  spirited  youth,  in 
the  scanty  and  foggy  winter  light.  There 
is  not  so  very  much  of  that  choice  prod- 
uct generally  called  “ society”  by  a man 
who  has  a house  to  let  in  an  eligible  neigh- 
borhood, and  by  ladies  who  do  not  heed 
their  own.  Moreover,  it  is  vexatious  not 
to  have  more  rogues  to  talk  about. 

That  scarcity  may  be  less  lamentable 
now,  being  one  that  takes  care  to  redress 
itself,  and  perhaps  any  amateur  purchaser 
of  fish  may  find  rogues  enough  now  for 
his  interest.  But  the  rector’s  daughter 
pined  for  neither  society  nor  scandal : she 
had  plenty  of  interest  in  her  life,  and  in 
pleasing  other  people,  whenever  she  could 
do  it  with  pleasure  to  herself,  and  that 
was  nearly  always.  Her  present  ailment 
was  not  languor,  weariness,  or  dullness, 
but  rather  the  want  of  such  things ; which 
we  long  for  when  they  happen  to  be 
scarce,  and  declare  them  to  be  our  first 
need,  under  the  sweet  name  of  repose. 


Her  mind  was  a little  disturbed  by  ru- 
mors, wonders,  and  uncertainty.  She 
was  not  at  all  in  love  with  Robin  Lyth, 
and  laughed  at  his  vanity  quite  as  much 
as  she  admired  his  gallantry.  She  looked 
upon  him  also  as  of  lower  rank,  kindly 
patronized  by  her  father,  but  not  to  be 
treated  as  upon  an  equal  footing.  He 
might  be  of  any  rank,  for  all  that  was 
known ; but  he  must  be  taken  to  belong 
to  those  who  had  brought  him  up  and  fed 
him.  Janetta  was  a lively  girl,  of  quick 
perception  and  some  discretion,  though 
she  often  talked  much  nonsense.  She 
was  rather  proud  of  her  position,  and 
somewhat  disdainful  of  uneducated  folk ; 
though  (thanks  to  her  father)  Lyth  was 
not  one  of  these.  Possibly  love  (if  she 
had  felt  it)  would  have  swept  away  such 
barriers;  but  Robin  was  grateful  to  his 
patron,  and,  knowing  his  own  place  in 
life,  would  rightly  have  thought  it  a mean 
return  to  attempt  to  inveigle  the  daugh- 
ter. So  they  liked  one  another — but  noth- 
ing more.  It  was  not,  therefore,  for  his 
sake  only,  but  for  her  father’s,  and  that 
of  the  place,  that  Miss  Upround  now  was 
anxious.  For  days  and  days  she  had 
watched  the  sea  with  unusual  forebod- 
ings, knowing  that  a great  importation 
was  toward,  and  pretty  sure  to  lead  to 
blows,  after  so  much  preparation.  With 
feminine  zeal,  she  detested  poor  Carro- 
way,  whom  she  regarded  as  a tyrant  and 
a spy;  and  she  would  have  clapped  her 
hands  at  beholding  the  three  cruisers  run 
upon  a shoal,  and  there  stick  fast.  And 
as  for  King  George,  she  had  never  be- 
lieved that  he  was  the  proper  King  of 
England.  There  were  many  stanch  Jac- 
obites still  in  Yorkshire,  and  especially 
the  bright  young  ladies. 

To-night,  at  least,  the  coast  was  likely 
to  be  uninvaded.  Smugglers,  even  if 
their  own  forces  would  make  breach  upon 
the  day  of  rest,  durst  not  outrage  the  piety 
of  the  land,  which  would  only  deal  with 
kegs  in-doors.  The  coast-guard,  being  for 
the  most  part  southerns,  splashed  about 
as  usual — a far  more  heinous  sin  against 
the  Word  of  God  than  smuggling.  It  is 
the  manner  of  Yorkshiremen  to  think  for 
themselves,  with  boldness,  in  the  way 
they  are  brought  up  to : and  they  made  it 
a point  of  serious  doubt  whether  the  or- 
ders of  the  king  himself  could  set  aside 
the  Fourth  Commandment,  though  his 
arms  were  over  it. 

Dr.  Upround’s  daughter,  as  she  watched 
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the  sea,  felt  sure  that,  even  if  the  goods 
were  ready,  no  attempt  at  landing  would 
be  made  that  night,  though  something 
might  be  done  in  the  morning.  But  even 
that  was  not  very  likely,  because  (as  seem- 
ed to  be  widely  known)  the  venture  was 
a very  large  one,  and  the  landeri  would 
require  a whole  night’s  work  to  get  en- 
tirely through  with  it. 

“I  wish  it  was  over,  one  way  or  the 
other,”  she  kept  on  saying  to  herself,  as 
she  gazed  at  the  dark,  weary  lifting  of  the 
sea;  “ it  keeps  one  unsettled  as  the  waves 
themselves.  Sunday  alwTays  makes  me 
feel  restless,  because  there  is  so  little  to 
do.  It  is  wicked,  I suppose ; but  how  can 
I help  it  ? Why,  there  is  a boat,  I do  de- 
clare ! Well,  even  a boat  is  welcome,  just 
to  break  this  gray  monotony.  What  boat 
can  it  be  ? None  of  ours,  of  course.  And 
what  can  they  want  with  our  Church 
Cave  ? I hope  they  understand  its  dan- 
gers.” 

Although  the  wind  was  not  upon  the 
shore,  and  no  long  rollers  were  setting 
in,  short,  uncomfortable,  clumsy  waves 
were  lolloping  under  the  steep  gray  cliffs, 
and  casting  up  splashes  of  white  here  and 
there.  To  enter  that  cave  is  a risky  thing, 
except  at  very  favorable  times,  and  even 
then  some  experience  is  needed,  for  the 
rocks  around  it  are  like  knives,  and  the 
boat  must  generally  be  backed  in,  with 
more  use  of  fender  and  hook  than  of  oars. 
But  the  people  in  the  boat  seemed  to  un- 
derstand all  that.  There  were  two  men 
rowing,  and  one  steering  with  an  oar,  and 
a fourth  standing  up,  as  if  to  give  direc- 
tions; though  in  truth  he  knew  nothing 
about  it,  but  hated  even  to  seem  to  play 
second  fiddle. 

“What  a strange  thing!”  Janetta 
thought,  as  she  drew  behind  a rock,  that 
they  might  not  see  her.  “I could  almost 
declare  that  the  man  standing  up  is  that 
most  extraordinary  gentleman  papa 
preached  quite  the  wrong  sermon  at. 
Truly  he  deserves  the  Ahab  one,  for  spy- 
ing our  caves  out  on  a Sunday.  He  must 
be  a smuggler,  after  all,  or  a very  crafty 
agent  of  the  Revenue.  Well,  I never! 
That  old  man  steering,  as  sure  as  I live,  is 
Robin  Cockscroft,  by  the  scarlet  handker- 
chief round  his  head.  Oh,  Robin  1 Robin ! 
could  I ever  have  believed  that  you  would 
break  the  Sabbath  so?  But  the  boat  is 
not  Robin’s.  What  boat  can  it  be?  I 
have  not  staid  away  from  church  for 
nothing.  One  of  the  men  rowing  has  got 
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no  legs,  when  the  boat  goes  up  and  down. 
It  must  be  that  villain  of  a tipsy  Joe,  who 
used  to  keep  the  ‘Monument.’  I heard 
that  he  was  come  back  again,  to  stump  for 
his  beer  as  usual : and  his  son,  that  sings 
like  the  big  church  bell,  and  has  such  a 
very  fine  face  and  one  leg — why,  he  is  the 
man  that  pulls  the  other  oar.  Was  there 
ever  such  a boat-load  ? But  they  know 
what  they  are  doing.” 

Truly  it  was,  as  the  young  lady  said,  an 
extraordinary  boat’s  crew.  Old  Robin 
Cockscroft,  with  a fringe  of  silver  hair  es- 
caping from  the  crimson  silk,  which  he 
valued  so  much  more  than  it,  and  his  face 
still  grand  (in  spite  of  wrinkles  and  some 
weakness  of  the  eyes),  keenly  understand- 
ing every  wave,  its  character,  temper,  and 
complexity  of  influence,  as  only  a man 
can  understand  who  has  for  his  life  stood 
over  them.  Then  tugging  at  the  oars,  or 
rather  dipping  them  with  a short  well- 
practiced  plunge,  and  very  little  toil  of 
body,  two  ancient  sailors,  one  consider- 
ably older  than  the  other,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  his  father,  yet  chips  alike  from  a sturdy 
block,  and  fitted  up  with  jury-stumps. 
Old  Joe  pulled  rather  the  better  oar,  and 
called  his  son  “a one-legged  fiddler”  when 
he  missed  the  dip  of  wave ; while  Mordacks 
stood  with  his  legs  apart,  and  playing  the 
easy  part  of  critic,  had  his  sneers  at  both 
of  them.  But  they  let  him  gibe  to  his  lik- 
ing; because  they  knew  their  work,  apd 
he  did  not.  And,  upon  the  whole,  they 
went  merrily. 

The  only  one  with  any  doubt  concern- 
ing the  issue  of  the  job  was  the  one  who 
knew  most  about  it,  and  that  vras  Robin 
Cockscroft.  He  doubted  not  about  want 
of  strength,  or  skill,  or  discipline  of  his 
oars,  but  because  the  boat  was  not  Flam- 
burian,  but  borrowed  from  a collier  round 
the  Head.  No  Flamborougli  boat  would 
ever  think  of  putting  to  sea  on  a Sunday, 
unless  it  were  to  save  human  life ; and  it 
seemed  to  him  that  no  strange  boat  could 
find  her  way  into  the  native  caves.  He 
doubted  also  whether,  even  with  the  press- 
ure of  strong  motive  put  upon  him,  which 
was  not  of  money,  it  was  a godly  thing  on 
his  part  to  be  steering  in  his  Sunday 
clothes ; and  he  feared  to  hear  of  it  there- 
after. But  being  in  for  it,  he  must  do  his 
utmost. 

With  genuine  skill  and  solid  patience, 
the  entrance  of  the  cave  was  made,  and 
the  boat  was  lost  to  Janetta’s  view.  She 
as  well  was  lost  in  the  deeper  cavern  of 
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great  wonder,  and  waited  long,  and  much 
desired  to  wait  even  longer,  to  see  them 
issue  forth  again,  and  learn  what  they 
could  have  been  after.  But  the  mist  out 
of  which  they  had  come,  and  inside  of 
which  they  would  rather  have  remained 
perhaps,  now  thickened  over  land  and  sea, 
and  groping  dreamily  for  something  to  lay 
hold  of,  found  a solid  stay  and  rest-hold 
in  the  jagged  headlands  here.  Here,  ac- 
cordingly, the  coilings  of  the  wandering 
forms  began  to  slide  into  strait  layers, 
and  soft  settlement  of  vapor.  Loops  of 
hanging  moisture  marked  the  hollows  of 
the  land-front,  or  the  alleys  of  the  wan- 
ing light;  and  then  the  mass  abandoned 
outline,  fused  its  shades  to  pulp,  and  melt- 
ed into  one  great  blur  of  rain.  Janetta 
thought  of  her  Sunday  frock,  forgot  the 
boat,  and  sped  away  for  home. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

TACTICS  OF  ATTACK. 

44 1 am  sorry  to  be  troublesome,  Myn- 
heer Van  Dunck,  but  I can  not  say  good- 
by  without  having  your  receipt  in  full  for 
the  old  bilander.” 

44Goot,  it  is  vere  good,  Meester  Lyth; 
you  are  te  goot  man  for  te  pisness.” 

With  these  words  the  wealthy  merchant 
of  the  Zuyder-Zee  drew  forth  his  ancient 
inkhorn,  smeared  with  the  dirt  of  count- 
less contracts,  and  signed  an  acquittance 
which  the  smuggler  had  prepared.  But 
he  signed  it  with  a sigh,  as  a man  declares 
that  a favorite  horse  must  go  at  last; 
sighing,  not  for  the  money,  but  the  mem- 
ories that  go  with  it.  Then,  as  the  wind 
began  to  pipe,  and  the  roll  of  the  sea  grew 
heavier,  the  solid  Dutchman  was  lowered 
carefully  into  his  shore  boat,  and  drew 
the  apron  over  his  great  and  gouty  legs. 

44 1 vos  married  in  dat  zliips,”  he  shout- 
ed back,  with  his  ponderous  fist  wagging 
up  at  Robin  Lyth.  “Dis  taime  you  will 
have  de  bad  luck,  sir.* 

44  Well,  mynheer,  you  have  only  to  pay 
the  difference,  and  the  ketch  will  do ; the 
bilander  sails  almost  as  fast.” 

But  Master  Van  Dunck  only  heaved 
another  sigh,  and  felt  that  his  leather  bag 
was  safe  and  full  in  his  breeches  pocket. 
Then  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  and  re- 
lieved his  mind  by  swearing  at  his  men. 

Now  this  was  off  the  Isle  of  Texel,  and 
the  time  was  Sunday  morning,  the  very 


same  morning  which  saw  the  general  fac- 
tor sitting  to  be  preached  at.  The  flotilla 
of  free  trade  was  putting  forth  upon  its 
great  emprise,  and  Van  Dunck  (who  had 
been  ship’s  husband)  came  to  speed  them 
from  their  moorings. 

He  took  no  risk,  and  to  him  it  mattered 
little,  except  as  a question  of  commission ; 
but  still  he  enjoyed  the  relish  of  breaking 
English  law  most  heartily.  He  hated 
England,  as  a loyal  Dutchman,  for  gen- 
erations, was  compelled  to  do;  and  he 
held  that  a Dutchman  was  a better  sailor, 
a better  ship-builder,  and  a better  fighter 
than  the  very  best  Englishman  ever  born. 
However,  his  opinions  mattered  little,  be- 
ing ( as  we  must  feel)  absurd.  Therefore 
let  him  go  his  way,  and  grumble,  and 
reckon  his  guilders.  It  was  generally 
known  that  he  could  sink  a ship  with 
money;  and  when  such  a man  is  insolent, 
who  dares  to  contradict  him? 

The  flotilla  in  the  offing  soon  ploughed 
hissing  furrows  through  the  misty  waves. 
There  were  three  craft,  all  of  different 
rig — a schooner,  a ketch,  and  the  said 
bilander.  All  were  laden  as  heavily  as 
speed  and  safety  would  allow,  and  all 
were  thoroughly  well  manned.  They 
laid  their  course  for  the  Dogger  Bank, 
where  they  would  receive  the  latest  news 
of  the  disposition  of  the  enemy.  Robin 
Lyth,  high  admiral  of  smugglers,  kept  to 
his  favorite  schooner,  the  Glimpse , which 
had  often  shown  a fading  wake  to  fastest 
cutters.  His  squadron  was  made  up  by 
the  ketch,  Good  Hope , and  the  old  Dutch 
coaster,  Crown  of  Gold.  This  vessel, 
though  built  for  peaceful  navigation  and 
inland  waters,  had  proved  herself  so  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  roughest  situa- 
tions, and  so  swift  of  foot,  though  round 
of  cheek,  that  the  smugglers  gloried  in 
her  and  the  good  luck  which  sat  upon  her 
prow.  They  called  her  “the  lugger,” 
though  her  rig  was  widely  different  from 
that,  and  her  due  title  was  44  bilander.” 
She  was  very  deeply  laden  now,  and,  hav- 
ing great  capacity,  appeared  an  unusual- 
ly tempting  prize. 

This  grand  armada  of  invasion  made 
its  way  quite  leisurely.  Off  the  Dogger 
Bank  they  waited  for  the  last  news,  and 
received  it,  and  the  whole  of  it  was  to 
their  liking,  though  the  fisherman  who 
brought  it  strongly  advised  them  to  put 
back  again.  But  Captain  Lyth  had  no 
such  thought,  for  the  weather  was  most 
suitable  for  the  bold  scheme  he  had  hit 
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upon.  “This  is  ray  last  run,”  he  said, 
“and  I mean  to  make  it  a good  one.” 
Then  he  dressed  himself  as  smartly  as  if 
he  were  going  to  meet  Mary  Anerley,  and 
sent  a boat  for  the  skippers  of  the  Good 
Hope , and  the  Crown  of  Gold , who  came 
very  promptly  and  held  counsel  in  his 
cabin. 

“I’m  thinking  that  your  notion  is  a 
very  good  one,  captain,”  said  the  master 
of  the  bilander,  Brown,  a dry  old  hand 
from  Grimsby. 

“Capital,  capital;  there  never  was  a 
better,”  the  master  of  the  ketch  chimed  in. 
“Nettlebones  and  Carroway — they  will 
knock  their  heads  together!” 

“The  plan  is  clever  enough,”  replied 
Robin,  who  was  free  from  all  mock-mod- 
esty. “ But  you  heard  what  that  old  Van 
Dunck  said.  I wish  he  had  not  said  it.” 

“ Ten  tousan’  tuyfels — as  the  stingy  old 
thief  himself  says — he  might  have  held  his 
infernal  croak.  I hate  to  make  sail  with 
a croak  astern ; ’tis  as  bad  as  a crow  on 
forestay-sail.” 

“All  very  fine  for  you  to  talk,”  grum- 
bled the  man  of  the  bilander  to  the  master 
of  the  ketch ; “ but  the  bad  luck  is  saddled 
upon  me  this  voyage.  You  two  get  the 
gilgoes,  and  I the  bilboes !” 

“Brown,  none  of  that!”  Captain  Lyth 
said,  quietly,  but  with  a look  which  the 
other  understood;  “you  are  not  such  a 
fool  as  you  pretend  to  be.  You  may  get 
a shot  or  two  fired  at  you ; but  what  is  that 
to  a Grimsby  man  ? And  who  will  look 
at  you  when  your  hold  is  broached  ? Your 
game  is  the  easiest  that  any  man  can  play 
— to  hold  your  tongue  and  run  away.” 

“Brown,  you  share  the  profits,  don’t 
you  see  ?”  the  ketch  man  went  on,  while 
the  other  looked  glum;  “and  what  risk 
do  you  take  for  it  ? Even  if  they  collar 
you,  through  your  own  clumsiness,  what 
is  there  for  them  to  do  ? A Grimsby  man 
is  a grumbling  man,  I have  heard  ever 
since  I was  that  high.  I’ll  change  berths 
with  you,  if  you  choose,  this  minute.” 

“You  could  never  do  it,  ” said  the  Grims- 
by man,  with  that  high  contempt  which 
abounds  where  he  was  bom — “a  boy  like 
you ! I should  like  to  see  you  try  it.” 

“Remember,  both  of  you,”  said  Robin 
Lyth,  “that  you  are  not  here  to  do  as  you 
please,  but  to  obey  my  orders.  If  the 
coast-guard  quarrel,  we  do  not;  and  that 
is  why  we  beat  them.  You  will  both  do 
exactly  as  I have  laid  it  down ; and  the 
risk  of  failure  falls  on  me.  The  plan  is 


very  simple,  and  can  not  fail,  if  you  will 
just  try  not  to  think  for  yourselves,  which 
always  makes  everything  go  wrong.  The 
only  thing  you  have  to  think  about  at  all 
is  any  sudden  change  of  weather.  If  a 
gale  from  the  east  sets  in,  you  both  run 
north,  and  I come  after  you.  But  there 
will  not  be  any  easterly  gale  for  the  pres- 
ent week,  to  my  belief  ; although  I am  not 
quite  sure  of  it.” 

4 4 Not  a sign  of  it.  Wind  will  hold  with 
sunset,  up  to  next  quarter  of  the  moon.” 

44  The  time  I ha’  been  on  the  coast,”  said 
Brown,  44  and  to  hear  the  young  chaps 
talking  over  my  head ! Never  you  mind 
how  I know,  but  I’ll  lay  a guinea  with 
both  of  you — easterly  gale  afore  Friday.” 

4 1 Brown,  you  may  be  right,  ” said  Robin ; 
“ I have  had  some  fear  of  it,  and  I know 
that  you  carry  a weather  eye.  No  man 
under  forty  can  pretend  to  that.  But  if 
it  will  only  hold  off  till  Friday,  we  shall 
have  the  laugh  of  it.  And  even  if  it  come 
on,  Tom  and  I shall  manage.  But  you 
will  be  badly  off  in  that  case,  Brown. 
After  all,  you  are  right;  the  main  danger 
is  for  you.” 

Lyth,  knowing  well  how  important  it 
was  that  each  man  should  play  his  part 
with  true  good-will,  shifted  his  ground 
thus  to  satisfy  the  other,  who  was  not  the 
man  to  shrink  from  peril,  but  liked  to  have 
his  share  acknowledged. 

“Ay,  ay,  captain,  you  see  clear  enough, 
though  Tom  here  has  not  got  the  gump- 
tion,” the  man  of  Grimsby  answered,  with 
a lofty  smile.  4 k Everybody  knows  pretty 
well  what  William  Brown  is.  When  there 
is  anything  that  needs  a bit  of  pluck,  it  is 
sure  to  be  put  upon  old  Bill  Brown.  And 
never  you  come  across  the  man,  Captain 
Lyth,  as  could  say  that  Bill  Brown  was 
not  all  there.  Now  orders  is  orders,  lad. 
Tip  us  your  latest.” 

“Then  latest  orders  are  to  this  effect. 
Toward  dusk  of  night  you  stand  in  first,  a 
league  or  more  ahead  of  us,  according  to 
the  daylight.  Tom  to  the  north  of  you, 
and  me  to  the  south,  just  within  signaling 
distance.  The  Kestrel  and  Albatross  will 
come  to  speak  the  Swordfish  off  Robin 
Hood’s  Bay,  at  that  very  hour,  as  we  hap- 
pen to  be  aware.  You  sight  them,  even 
before  they  sight  you,  because  you  know 
where  to  look  for  them,  and  you  keep  a 
sharper  look-out,  of  course.  Not  one  of 
them  will  sight  us,  so  far  off  in  the  offing. 
Signal  immediately,  one,  two,  or  three; 
and  I heartily  hope  it  will  be  all  three. 
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Then  you  still  stand  in,  as  if  you  could 
not  see  them ; and  they  begin  to  laugh, 
and  draw  inshore ; knowing  the  bilander 
as  they  do,  they  will  hug  the  cliffs  for  you 
to  run  into  their  jaws.  Tom  and  I bear 
off,  all  sail,  never  allowing  them  to  sight 
us.  We  crack  on  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  by  that  time  it  will  be  nearly  dark. 
You  still  carry  on,  till  they  know  that  you 
must  see  them ; then  ’bout  ship,  and  crowd 
sail  to  escape.  They  give  chase,  and  you 
lead  them  out  to  sea,  and  the  longer  you 
carry  on,  the  better.  Then,  as  they  begin 
to  fore-reach,  and  threaten  to  close,  you 
’bout  ship  again,  as  in  despair,  run  under 
their  counters,  and. stand  in  for  the  bay. 
They  may  fire  at  you ; but  it  is  not  very 
likely,  for  they  would  not  like  to  sink 
such  a valuable  prize ; though  nobody  else 
would  have  much  fear  of  that.” 

“ Captain,  I laugh  at  their  brass  kettle- 
pots.  They  may  blaze  away  as  blue  as 
verdigris.  Though  an  Englishman  haven’t 
no  right  to  be  shot  at,  only  by  a French- 
man.” 

“Very  well,  then,  you  hold  on,  like  a 
Norfolk  man,  through  the  thickest  of  the 
enemy.  Nelson  is  a Norfolk  man;  and 
you  charge  through  as  he  does.  You 
bear  right  on,  and  rig  a gangway  for  the 
landing,  which  puts  them  all  quite  upon 
the  scream.  All  three  cutters  race  after 
you  pell-mell,  and  it  is  much  if  they  do 
not  run  into  one  another.  You  take  the 
beach,  stem  on,  with  the  tide  upon  the  ebb, 
and  by  that  time  it  ought  to  be  getting  on 
for  midnight.  What  to  do  then,  I need 
not  tell  you ; but  make  all  the  stand  you 
can  to  spare  us  any  hurry.  But  don’t 
give  the  knock-down  blow  if  you  can  help 
it;  the  lawyers  make  such  a point  of 
that,  from  their  intimacy  with  the  prize- 
fighters.” 

Clearly  perceiving  their  duty  now, 
these  three  men  braced  up  loin,  and  sailed 
to  execute  the  same  accordingly.  For  in- 
vaders and  defenders  were  by  this  time  in 
real  earnest  with  their  work,  and  sure 
alike  of  having  done  the  very  best  that 
could  be  done.  With  equal  confidence 
on  either  side,  a noble  triumph  was  ex- 
pected, while  the  people  on  the  dry  land 
shook  their  heads  and  were  thankful  to  be 
out  of  it.  Carroway,  in  a perpetual  fer- 
ment, gave  no  peace  to  any  of  his  men, 
and  never  entered  his  own  door;  but  rid- 
ing, rowing,  or  sailing  up  and  down,  here 
and  there  and  everywhere,  set  an  exam- 
ple of  unflagging  zeal,  which  was  largely 


admired  and  avoided.  And  yet  he  was 
not  the  only  remarkably  active  man  in 
the  neighborhood ; for  that  great  fact,  and 
universal  factor,  Geoffrey  Mordacks,  was 
entirely  here.  He  had  not  broken  the 
heart  of  Widow  Precious  by  taking  up 
his  quarters  at  the  Thornwick  Inn,  as  she 
at  first  imagined,  but  loyally  brought  him- 
self and  his  horse  to  her  sign-post  for  their 
Sunday  dinner.  Nor  was  this  all,  but  he 
ordered  the  very  best  bedroom,  and  the 
“coral  parlor” — as  he  elegantly  called  the 
sea- weedy  room — gave  every  child,  wheth- 
er male  or  female,  sixpence  of  new  mint- 
age, and  created  such  impression  on  her 
widowed  heart  that  he  even  won  the  priv- 
ilege of  basting  his  own  duck.  Whatever 
this  gentleman  did  never  failed  to  reflect 
equal  credit  on  him  and  itself.  But  thor- 
oughly well  as  he  basted  his  duck,  and  ef- 
ficiently as  he  consumed  it,  deeper  things 
were  in  his  mind,  and  moving  with  every 
mouthful.  If  Captain  Carroway  labored 
hard  on  public  and  royal  service,  no  less 
severely  did  Mordacks  work,  though  his 
stronger  sense  of  self-duty  led  him  to  feed 
the  labor  better.  On  the  Monday  morning 
he  had  a long  and  highly  interesting  talk 
with  the  magisterial  rector,  to  whom  he 
set  forth  certain  portions  of  his  purpose, 
loftily  spurning  entire  concealment,  ac- 
cording to  the  motto  of  his  life.  “You 
see,  sir,”  he  said,  as  he  rose  to  depart, 
“ what  I have  told  you  is  very  important, 
and  in  the  strictest  confidence,  of  course, 
because  I never  do  anything  on  the  sly.” 

“Mr.  Mordacks,  you  have  surprised 
me,” answered  Dr.  Upround;  “though  I 
am  not  so  very  much  wiser  at  present.  I 
really  must  congratulate  you  upon  your 
activity,  and  the  impression  you  create.” 

“Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all.  It  is  my 
manner  of  doing  business,  now  for  thirty 
years  or  more.  Moles  and  fools,  sir,  work 
under-ground,  and  only  get  traps  set  for 
them ; I travel  entirely  above-ground,  and 
go  ten  miles  for  their  ten  inches.  My 
strategy,  sir,  is  simplicity.  Nothing  puz- 
zles rogues  so  much,  because  they  can  not 
believe  it.” 

“ The  theory  is  good ; may  the  practice 
prove  the  same  1 I should  be  sorry  to  be 
against  you  in  any  case  you  undertake.  In 
the  present  matter  I am  wholly  with  you,  so 
far  as  I understand  what  it  is.  Still,  Flam- 
borough  is  a place  of  great  difficulties — ” 

“ The  greatest  difficulty  of  all  would  be 
to  fail,  as  I look  at  it.  Especially  w ith 
your  most  valuable  aid.” 
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“What  little  I can  do  shall  be  most 
readily  forth  - coming.  But  remember 
there  is  many  a slip — If  you  had  inter- 
fered but  one  month  ago,  how  much  easi- 
er it  might  have  been !” 

4 4 Truly.  But  I have  to  grope  my  way ; 
and  it  is  a hard  people,  as  you  say,  to  deal 
with.  But  I have  no  fear,  sir;  I shall 
overcome  all  Flamborough,  unless — un- 
less, what  I fear  to  think  of,  there  should 
happen  to  be  bloodshed.” 

44  There  will  be  none  of  that,  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks;  we  are  too  skillful,  and  too  gentle, 
for  anything  more  than  a few  cracked 
crowns.” 

“Then  everything  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 
But  I must  be  off ; I have  many  points  to 
see  to.  How  I find  time  for  this  affair  is 
the  wonder.” 

“ But  you  will  not  leave  us,  I suppose, 
until— until  what  appears  to  be  expected 
has  happened  ?” 

“When  I undertake  a thing,  Dr.  Up- 
round,  my  rule  is  to  go  through  with  it. 
You  have  promised  me  the  honor  of  an 
interview  at  any  time.  Good-by,  sir;  and 
pray  give  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks to  the  ladies.” 

With  even  more  than  his  usual  confi- 
dence and  high  spirits  the  general  factor 
mounted  horse  and  rode  at  once  to  Brid- 
lington, or  rather  to  the  quay  thereof, 
in  search  of  Lieutenant  Carroway.  But 
Carroway  was  not  at  home,  and  his  poor 
wife  said,  with  a sigh,  that  now  she  had 
given  up  expecting  him.  “ Have  no  fear, 
madam;  I will  bring  him  back,”  Mor- 
dacks  answered,  as  if  he  already  held  him 
by  the  collar.  “ I have  very  good  news, 
madam,  very  grand  news  for  him,  and 
you,  and  all  these  lovely  and  highly  in- 
telligent children.  Place  me,  madam,  un- 
der the  very  deepest  obligation  by  allowing 
these  two  little  dears  to  take  the  basket 
I see  yonder,  and  accompany  me  to  that 
apple  stand.  I saw  there  some  fruit  of  a 
sort  which  used  to  fit  my  teeth  most  won- 
derfully when  they  were  just  the  size  of 
theirs.  And  here  is  another  little  dar- 
ling, with  a pin-before  infinitely  too  spot- 
less. If  you  will  spare  her  also,  we  will 
do  our  best  to  take  away  that  reproach, 
ma’am.” 

“ Oh,  sir,  you  are  much  too  kind.  But 
to  speak  of  good  news  does  one  good.  It 
is  so  long  since  there  has  been  any,  that 
I scarcely  know  how  to  pronounce  the 
words.” 

“Mistress  Carroway,  take  my  word  for 


it,  that  such  a state  of  things  shall  be 
shortly  of  the  past.  I will  bring  back 
Captain  Carroway,  madam,  to  his  sweet 
and  most  beautifully  situated  home,  and 
with  tidings  which  shall  please  you.” 

44  It  is  kind  of  you  not  to  tell  me  the 
good  news  now,  sir.  I shall  enjoy  it  so 
much  more,  to  see  my  husband  hear  it. 
Good-by,  and  I hope  that  you  will  soon 
be  back  again.” 

While  Mr.  Mordacks  was  loading  the 
children  with  all  that  they  made  soft 
mouths  at,  he  observed  for  the  second 
time  three  men  who  appeared  to  be  taking 
much  interest  in  his  doings.  They  had 
sauntered  aloof  while  he  called  at  the  cot- 
tage, as  if  they  had  something  to  say  to 
him,  but  would  keep  it  until  he  had  fin- 
ished there.  But  they  did  not  come  up 
to  him  as  he  expected ; and  when  he  had 
seen  the  small  Carroways  home,  he  rode 
up  to  ask  what  they  wanted  with  him. 
“Nothing,  only  this,  sir,”  the  shortest  of 
them  answered,  while  the  others  pretended 
not  to  hear;  “we  was  told  that  yon  was 
Smuggler’s  house,  and  we  thought  that 
your  Honor  was  the  famous  Captain 
Lyth.” 

44  If  I ever  want  a man,”  said  the  gen- 
eral factor,  “to  tell  a lie  with  a perfect 
face,  I shall  come  here  and  look  for  you, 
my  friend.”  The  man  looked  at  him,  and 
smiled,  and  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say, 
“ You  might  get  it  done  worse,”  and  then 
carelessly  followed  his  comrades  toward 
the  sea.  And  Mr.  Mordacks,  riding  off 
with  equal  jauntiness,  cocked  his  hat,  and 
stared  at  the  Priory  Church  as  if  he  had 
never  seen  any  such  building  before. 

“I  begin  to  have  a very  strong  suspi- 
cion,” he  said  to  himself  as  he  put  his 
horse  along,  44  that  this  is  the  place  where 
the  main  attack  will  be.  Signs  of  a well- 
suppressed  activity  are  manifest  to  an  ex- 
perienced eye  like  mine.  All  the  grocers, 
the  bakers,  the  candlestick-makers,  and 
the  women,  who  always  precede  the  men, 
are  mightily  gathered  together.  And  the 
men  are  holding  counsel  in  a milder  way. 
They  have  got  three  jugs  at  the  old  boat- 
house for  the  benefit  of  holloaing  in  the 
open  air.  Moreover,  the  lane  inland  is 
scored  with  a regular  market -day  of 
wheels,  and  there  is  no  market  this  side 
of  the  old  town.  Carroway,  vigilant  cap- 
tain of  men,  why  have  you  forsaken  your 
domestic  hearth  ? Is  it  through  jealousy 
of  Nettlebones,  and  a stem  resolve  to  be 
ahead  of  him?  Robin,  my  Robin,  is  a 
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genius  in  tactics,  a very  bright  Napoleon 
of  free  trade.  He  penetrates  the  coun- 
sels, or,  what  is  more,  the  feelings,  of  those 
who  camp  against  him.  He  means  to 
land  this  great  emprise  at  Captain  Carro- 
way’s  threshold.  True  justice  on  the  man 
for  sleeping  out  of  his  own  bed  so  long! 
But  instead  of  bowing  to  the  blow,  he 
would  turn  a downright  maniac,  accord- 
ing to  all  I hear  of  him.  Well,  it  is  no 
concern  of  mine,  so  long  as  nobody  is 
killed,  which  everybody  makes  such  a 
fuss  about. n 


or  injury  lies  to  some  extent  within  our 
power,  and  were  the  means  to  this  end 
more  generally  known,  less  suffering 
would  ensue;  but  before  describing  some- 
what generally  the  affections  thus  liable 
to  be  met  with,  together  w i th  the  methods 
to  be  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ear,  I shall  briefly  describe  the  organ  con- 
cerned, with  the  view  to  make  the  subject 
more  clearly  understood. 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  are  rep- 
resented the  portions  of  the  ear  most  es- 
sential to  the  illustration  of  the  text:  a 
description  of  the  more  intricate  parts  of 
the  inner  ear  would  carry  the  wa  iter  be- 
yond the  scope  of  this  paper. 

The  ear,  as  seen  in  the  diagram,  consists 
of  a tube  whose  irregular  calibre  contains 
the  sound-conducting  mechanism.  This 
tube  extends  inwardly  from  the  auricle 
in  a curved  direction  along  the  b&se  of  the 
head  to  the  back  of  the  nose,  where  it 
communicates  with  the  throat. 
The  tube  thus  receives  at  both 
I extremities  the  air  in  which  the 

tympanic  membrane  vibrates. 
At  the  auricular  opening,  A, 
^1C  tube's  diameter  is  from  one- 
fifth  to  one-third  of  an  inch ; its 
7j|p:J§  length  from  this  opening  to  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  about 
one  inch  and  a quarter.  The 
drum,  C,  is  a line  or  two  in 
" :V  ^ * thickness,  and  half  an  inch  in 
~ height  and  width.  From  the 

drum  to  the  throat  the  passage 
D is  known  as  the  Eustachian 
/ tube : it  is  a little  more  than  one 

inch  in  length. 

The  tube  passes  on  its  way 
from  the  auricle  to  the  throat 
through  a dense  bone ; in  this 
unyielding  ti&sue  tlic  drum  has 
the  firm  support  necessary  for 
the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions. The  entrance  to  the 
drum  from  without  is  guarded  by  the 
tympanic  membrane,  B,  which  is  stretch- 
ed tightly,  like  the  head  of  a drum,  across 
the  tube.  The  membrane,  besides  divid- 
ing the  tube  in  twain,  protects  the  delicate 
drum  cavity  and  contained  mechanism 
from  the  cold  external  air  and  foreign 
bodies.  The  membrane  is  composed  of 
skin  which  is  not  of  greater  thickness 
than  tissue-paper. 

Hearing  takes  place  when  the  aerial 
vibrations  of  which  sound  is  composed 
enter  the  car  at  A,  and  move  the  tym- 


TI1E  PRESERVATION  OF 
HEARING. 

THE  development  of  the  mind  is  subor- 
dinate to  that  healthy  physical  condi- 
tion of  the  body  where  a normal  state  of 
the  special  senses  is  assured;  when,  there- 
fore, a child's  hearing  is  defective,  its  edu- 


cation is  obtained  under  disadvantages, 
and  its  intellect  is  generally  more  or  less 
imperfect. 

As  respects  hearing,  however,  the  writer 
would  not  have  it  inferred  that  its  loss 
constitutes  the  only  aural  trouble  of  im- 
portance; for  inflammation  and  discharge 
from  the  ears  are  common  affections,  the 
excruciating  pain  of  the  former  not  being 
exceeded  in  severe  cases  by  that  of  any 
other  disease,  and  when  not  arrested  the 
patient  is  liable  to  grave  complications. 

The  protection  of  the  ear  from  disease 
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panic  membrane  to  and  fro.  The  mem- 
brane’s movements  are  transmitted  to  the 
small  bones  of  the  ear  (three  in  number, 
but  not  well  exhibited  in  the  diagram), 
which  extend  across  the  drum  cavity. 
These  three  bones  are  connected  togeth- 
er by  joints;  one  of  them  is  attached  to 
the  tympanic  membrane,  while  the  other 
extremity  of  the  chain  is  fastened  to  the 
wall  opposite  the  membrane;  the  mem- 
brane’s vibrations  cause  an  oscillation  of 
this  chain  of  bones,  and  thus  its  motions 
are  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve  in  the 
inner  ear,  whose  function  it  is  to  impart 
to  the  brain  whatever  impressions  of 
sound  it  receives. 

The  conductive  mechanism  of  the  ear 
consists  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and 
the  small  bones  which  are  contained  in 
the  drum  cavity.  The  affections  that  pro- 
duce pathological  changes  in  this  mech- 
anism are  the  ones  with  which  we  have 
mostly  to  deal  in  this  connection.  This 
apparatus  is  situated  in  that  portion  of 
the  tube  where  protection  from  violent 
blows,  falls,  etc.,  is  afforded  by  the  dense 
osseous  walls  that  nearly  surround  it. 
Its  pregnable  approaches  are  the  portals 
of  entrance  and  exit  for  the  tube;  these 
can  not  prevent  the  forcible  entrance  of 
air  or  water  to  the  drum  cavity  from 
either  extremity  of  the  tube ; either  may 
excite  inflammation,  especially  when  they 
are  cold. 

The  delicacy  of  this  mechanism  would 
be  better  understood  were  its  inspection 
attempted  in  the  rabbit.  Thus  when  a 
young  animal  has  been  dressed,  ready  for 
the  cook,  one  may  remove  sufficiently  the 
soft  and  bony  parts  to  expose  the  drum 
cavity  to  view;  it  will  then  be  observed 
that  the  tympanic  membrane  is  a trans- 
parent, brilliant  tissue,  which,  although 
strong  for  its  thickness,  readily  breaks 
down  under  manipulations  for  its  remov- 
al, while  the  almost  invisible  chain  of 
bones  is  so  fragile  that  it  is  fractured  and 
liable  to  be  lost  to  sight  when  seized  by 
the  finest  forceps. 

In  a mechanism  so  delicate  slight  causes 
are  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the  normal 
performance  of  its  function,  and  thus  oc- 
casion deafness.  This  statement  will  be 
more  readily  comprehended  when  it  is 
known  that  the  tympanic  membrane,  in 
transmitting  the  higher  musical  notes,  is 
capable  of  executing  to  and  fro  move- 
ments at  the  rate  of  45,000  per  second, 
each  vibration  occasioning  a correspond- 


ing movement  on  the  part  of  the  small 
bones,  which  thus  transmit  the  impres- 
sions of  sound  waves  to  the  inner  ear. 

The  ear  is  subject  to  affections  that  im- 
pair its  functions  at  the  earliest  period  of 
life;  indeed,  it  is  frequently  found  to  be 
defective  at  birth.  Children  are  exposed 
to  influences  from  which  they  seldom  en- 
tirely escape  without  more  or  less  aural 
disease.  Such  are  the  consequences  of 
colds,  which,  when  of  long  continuance, 
are  productive  of  enlarged  tonsils,  chron- 
ic catarrh  of  the  mouth,  throat,  and  nose, 
the  resulting  sympathetic  deafness  in 
some  instances  being  so  great  that  in- 
struction is  impossible,  and  the  child  is 
unable  to  learn  to  talk.  It  is  then  a deaf- 
mute. 

The  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
at  this  early  period  of  existence  the  func- 
tion of  hearing  is  crude,  and  requires 
gradual  cultivation  for  its  development, 
and  that  any  deafness  should  be  prompt- 
ly met.  Thus  the  hearing  of  children 
ought  to  be  often  tested,  and  although  ac- 
curate results  may  be  difficult  of  obtain- 
ment,  the  knowledge  gained  is  advanta- 
geous. 

Should  an  infant  escape  all  other  causes 
of  aural  disease,  it  encounters  at  the  sev- 
enth month  a physiological  process  in  de- 
velopment that  is  frequently  the  source  of 
great  irritation  in  the  mouth,  and  of  sym- 
pathetic irritation  in  the  ears.  I refer  to 
the  cutting  of  the  teeth,  which  usually  be- 
gins at  this  age.  That  this  period  is 
fraught  with  special  danger  to  the  organ 
of  hearing  is  well  recognized  by  both 
mothers  and  nurses,  who  have  long  con- 
sidered teething  as  in  some  way  connect- 
ed with  earache.  Every  one  of  the  first 
twenty  teeth  in  perforating  the  gum  is 
liable  to  be  thus  heralded.  Fortunate, 
therefore,  is  the  infant  who  has  passed  its 
second  year,  the  period  at  which  first  den- 
tition is  concluded,  without  having  ex- 
perienced aural  irritation. 

These  first  teeth,  however,  are  subject 
to  premature  decay,  as  well  as  a natural 
absorption  of  their  roots,  before  the  sixth 
year,  at  which  time  the  second  dentition 
begins.  From  this  cause  sympathetic  au- 
ral trouble  often  arises,  and  frequently 
continues  while  the  second  teeth  are  cut- 
ting. 

About  the  sixth  year,  as  stated,  the  sec- 
ond or  permanent  teeth  begin  to  make 
their  appearance,  and  at  the  thirteenth 
year  they  have  all  been  cut,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  wisdom-teeth.  These  sec- 
ond teeth  are  promoters  of  even  more 
disturbance  in  the  ears  than  the  first;  the 
earaches  and  discharges  are  more  persist- 
ent, the  complications  in  general  more 
grave.  Subsequent  to  this  period  there  is 
a cessation  of  dental  irritation,  although 
established  discharges  from  the  ears  are 
liable  to  continue  on  indefinitely. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  serve  to 
draw  attention  to  the  liability  existing  in 
youth  to  frequently  recurring  attacks  of 
earache,  each  one  of  which  leaves  the 
conductive  mechanism  in  a worse  condi- 
tion than  before,  repeated  invasions  final- 
ly leaving  behind  irreparable  injury.  In 
these  cases,  even  when  comparatively  un- 
important as  respects  pain,  competent 
advice  can  not  be  too  early  obtained,  for 
the  longer  they  are  neglected,  the  less 
amenable  to  treatment  they  become. 

Certain  diseases  of  childhood  very  fre- 
quently affect  the  ears;  such  are  scarlet 
fever,  measles,  diphtheria,  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  whooping-cough,  and  mumps. 
During  the  attacks  of  these  diseases,  and 
even  when  convalescence  has  been  estab- 
lished, although  earache  may  be  absent, 
occasional  examinations  of  the  ears  should 
be  made,  in  order  that,  if  affected,  they 
may  receive  early  attention.  Deafness  is 
usually  an  early  symptom  of  most  aural 
affections;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  some 
instances  very  considerable  impairment 
of  the  drum  cavity  and  its  contained 
mechanism  exists  without  any  percepti- 
ble impairment  of  hearing. 

It  is  believed  that  a very  small  percent- 
age of  the  adult  population  possess  nor- 
mal hearing,  which  fact  greatly  depends 
on  the  neglect  in  childhood  to  which  al- 
lusion has  above  been  made. 

Respecting  these  neglected  youth,  it  is 
found  that  their  aural  defects  are  usually 
unheeded  until  school  instruction  is  com- 
menced ; in  fact,  in  many  instances  even 
the  pupil  himself  is  unaware  of  his  dis- 
ability. 

The  school  management  of  these  partly 
deaf  people  is  an  important  question  in 
their  education.  Teachers,  as  a rule,  do 
not  classify  these  pupils  when  seating 
them  in  the  school-room — a neglect  which 
it  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage,  as 
well  as  the  scholar's,  to  rectify  by  an  ex- 
amination previous  to  commencing  their 
instruction.  Those  hearing  badly  can  be 
instructed  with  greater  ease  if  seated  near 
the  teacher’s  desk,  while  the  non-observ- 


ance of  a system  of  classification  places 
such  at  a disadvantage,  and  renders  them 
a hinderance  to  others. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked 
that  great  injustice  not  unfrequently  is 
practiced  toward  pupils  who  have,  not- 
withstanding their  defect,  become  well 
prepared  for  promotion;  their  examina- 
tion being  conducted  in  haste,  and  per- 
haps also  with  impatience,  the  teacher’s 
questions  are  frequently  not  understood, 
and  they  therefore  fail  to  receive  credit 
for  what  they  have  learned.  Children 
are,  I have  reason  to  believe,  often  put 
back  from  this  cause.  When  the  teacher 
himself  is  afflicted  with  deafness,  as  is  oft- 
en the  case,  the  neglect  in  instruction  is 
still  more  serious — a fact  to  which  parents 
and  those  who  appoint  teachers  should 
have  their  attention  directed.  The  dis- 
couraging surroundings  of  these  children 
are  many ; for,  in  addition  to  the  disheart- 
enment  at  school,  many  of  them  receive 
unkind  treatment  from  their  companions 
and  at  home;  it  is  therefore  but  natural 
that  such  influences  should  create  distrust 
in  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  develop  a de- 
ceitful and  vicious  character.  They  lose 
confidence,  are  reluctant  to  communicate 
with  others,  and  are  therefore  classified 
as  44  stupid.” 

There  are  other  causes  for  the  charac- 
teristic conduct  of  deaf  children,  to  which 
allusion  has  not,  as  far  as  I am  aware, 
been  made  by  writers  on  this  subject.  I 
allude  to  the  noises  in  the  head  which  are 
experienced  in  the  greater  number  of  au- 
ral affections.  The  noises  are  called  sub- 
jective, and  are  heard  only  by  the  patient. 
They  are  described  by  adults  as  resem- 
bling the  sound  produced  by  escaping 
steam,  the  singing  of  a tea-pot,  the  sighing 
of  the  wind,  the  play  of  the  surf  on  the 
beach,  the  roar  of  a cataract,  etc.  In 
connection  with  this  there  is  occasionally 
experienced  a still  more  annoying  symp- 
tom: the  patient  when  talking  or  sing- 
ing hears  his  own  voice  as  proceeding 
from  within  his  head,  or  as  the  distant 
voice  of  another.  These  phenomena,  of 
course,  greatly  interfere  with  hearing. 
For  a few  minutes,  or  it  may  be  for  a few 
hours,  at  a time,  hearing  is  somewhat  or 
nearly  normal,  when  suddenly  the  speak- 
er will  observe  his  voice  to  change  to  that 
above  described.  Children  affected  in 
this  manner  are  greatly  bothered  while 
hearing  themselves  talk  or  sing,  believ- 
ing that  others  hear  their  utterances  in 
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the  same  unnatural  manner.  A child 
having  these  symptoms,  in  addition  to 
deafness,  is  greatly  to  be  pitied,  for  it  is 
much  of  the  time  dumfounded.  Even 
adults  subject  to  this  experience  are  in- 
capable of  comprehending  the  physiolog- 
ical abnormity  to  which  it  owes  its  origin ; 
to  the  child  it  is,  of  course,  inexplicable. 
That  some  children  are  dumb  and  stupid 
is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  when  these 
facts  are  considered.  This  anomaly  of 
hearing  depends  on  alterations,  by  disease, 
in  the  conductive  mechanism  of  the  ear. 

From  observations  extending  over  a con- 
siderable period  of  time  the  writer  has 
found  that  in  our  public  schools  many 
pupils  so  deaf  as  to  hear  shouting  only 
are  permitted  to  continue  their  attendance 
indefinitely — an  evil  that  could  be  easily 
remedied  by  a proper  examination  of  the 
pupils’  hearing  at  the  time  of  their  admis- 
sion. In  private  educational  establish- 
ments, however,  such  preliminary  exami- 
nations are  not  always  reliable,  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  proprietor  may  require  that 
the  number  of  scholars  be  not  from  any 
cause  lessened.  Parents  under  these  cir- 
cumstances are  permitted  to  send  partially 
deaf  children  to  school,  and  when  it  is  as- 
certained that  they  have  made  but  little  or 
no  progress,  and  that  their  lives  have  been 
rendered  unhappy  by  the  jeers  and  neglect 
of  playmates,  the  teacher  meets  the  par- 
ent’s inquiries  by  the  statement  that  the 
pupil  is  dull  or  defective.  It  may  now  be 
ascertained  that  the  pupil  has  been  deaf — 
perhaps  the  deafness  has  grown  on  him 
while  under  the  teacher’s  eye — but  the 
knowledge  is  gained  too  late,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  be  of  much  avail.  Parents 
should,  therefore,  attend  to  so  simple  a 
matter  as  the  frequent  examination  of 
their  children  at  home. 

A pernicious  home  and  school  hygiene 
favors  the  occurrence  of  diseases  which  are 
liable  to  be  attended  with  prominent  aural 
complications.  Thus  the  living  in  over- 
heated apartments  during  the  cold  season 
(the  temperature  greatly  exceeding  the 
healthy  limit  of  65°  to  70°  Fahrenheit)  de- 
velops a sensitiveness  of  the  system,  and 
therefore  predisposes  to  attacks  of  catarrh. 
An  excess  of  clothing  is  no  less  obnoxious 
than  the  foregoing,  furs  being  especially 
dangerous  in  our  changeable  climate,  as 
they  are  liable  to  be  worn  about  the  chest 
and  neck  in  moderate  weather,  overheat- 
ing the  body,  and  thus  increasing  the  lia- 
bility to  colds. 


Children  who  are  brought  up  under  such 
unfavorable  circumstances  are  deprived 
of  their  natural  powers  of  endurance,  and 
are  unable  to  resist  even  slight  changes  in 
temperature. 

The  outings  of  such  children  are  only  of 
occasional  occurrence,  owing  to  their  lia- 
bility to  contract  colds — a result  which 
may  confidently  be  expected  when  care- 
less attendants  expose  such  sensitive  per- 
sons to  cold  seats  or  draughts,  and  one  can 
scarcely  fail  to  meet  examples  of  children 
so  treated  in  any  of  our  parks  or  thorough- 
fares. Adults,  it  may  be  remarked,  are 
not  exempt  from  the  consequences  of  ex- 
posure when  the  laws  of  health  are  in 
this  manner  violated. 

Those  who  live  in  rural  habitations,  with 
open  fires  and  free  ventilation,  who  wear 
such  clothing  as  an  active  out-door  life  re- 
quires, and  who,  in  youth,  often  are  bare- 
footed the  greater  part  of  the  year,  can  bo 
studied  with  advantage  by  the  denizen 
of  over-heated  city  houses  of  the  present 
day.  These  hardy  people  are  said  to  suffer 
less  from  colds  than  those  who  are  consid- 
ered to  be  by  fortune  more  favored. 

There  are  many  individuals  of  a sensi- 
tive organization  who  may  not  with  im- 
punity allow  a draught  of  air  to  blow 
strongly  into  their  ears;  such  persons  are 
compelled  to  exercise  unusual  care  when 
exposed  to  the  strong  air  of  the  sea,  espe- 
cially when  they  have  a very  free  opening 
to  the  ears.  Children  are  often  affected 
by  these  sea-side  exposures,  which,  when 
slight,  are  overlooked ; later  on,  however, 
their  ears  may  be  found  sensitive  to  the 
touch,  and,  when  examined,  the  results  of 
the  slight  inflammation  will  be  found. 

Boxing  the  ears  would  be  considered 
among  the  obsolete  customs  of  the  past, 
were  we  not  occasionally  reminded  of  the 
continuance  of  the  practice  by  meeting 
with  injuries  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
from  this  cause.  Sometimes  the  shock 
given  to  the  ear  is  the  cause  of  permanent 
deafness  to  a greater  or  less  degree,  and 
sometimes  vertigo  is  liable  to  be  establish- 
ed. There  are  a few  well-authenticated 
instances  of  death  having  occurred  from 
this  barbarous  custom. 

Discharges  from  the  ears  indicate  the 
continuance  of  an  unhealthy  process, 
which  is  nearly  always  situated  in  the 
drum  cavity;  and  owing  in  part  to  the 
thinness  of  the  partition  that  separates  this 
cavity  from  deeper  and  more  vital  parts, 
it  is  not  an  infrequent  result  to  meet  with 
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a fatal  termination  from  neglect  in  arrest- 
ing the  disease.  Under  no  circumstances, 
therefore,  should  a discharge  be  neglect- 
ed, for,  in  addition  to  the  danger  incurred 
by  neglect,  it  is  well  known  that  when 
permitted  to  become  chronic,  greater  diffi- 
culty is  experienced  in  its  cure.  It  has 
heretofore  been  a reflection  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  profession  that  so  many  per- 
sons would  endure  discharges  of  the  most 
repulsive  character  rather  than  take  any 
steps  for  their  suppression.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  many — too  often,  I fear,  based  on 
the  advice  of  physicians — that  aural  affec- 
tions are  liable  to  be  “outgrown;”  this 
belief,  however,  is  not  sustained  by  the 
facts,  as  such  a course  is  known  to  be  ex- 
ceptional. 

The  advice  formerly  given  by  some 
physicians,  when  the  treatment  of  the  ear 
was  not  so  well  understood  as  at  present, 
was  to  “let  it  alone”;  and  when  pressed 
by  anxious  parents  or  others  for  a less 
hopeless  prospect,  the  good  physician 
taught  his  patients  to  look  forward  to 
some  critical  period  of  life  when  they 
would  “outgrow”  the  affection.  An 
amusing  instance  of  this  expectant  and 
evasive  treatment  was  related  by  a wo- 
man whose  deaf  daughter  of  twenty  sum- 
mers was  still  disposed  to  look  forward 
for  relief.  The  deafness  in  this  instance 
made  its  appearance  in  childhood.  The 
doctor  who  was  then  consulted,  possess- 
ing an  imaginative  as  well  as  a learned 
mind,  informed  the  anxious  parent  that 
a return  of  hearing  could  be  anticipated 
after  the  child  had  cut  her  second  teeth ; 
but  this  anxiously  looked  for  period 
brought  not  the  desired  relief.  The 
mother  again  sought  advice.  The  doc- 
tor now  felt  pertain  that  the  period  of 
womanhood  would  not  be  passed  without 
recovery.  That  interesting  epoch  of  life, 
however,  arrived  without  a cure.  Faith 
in  the  healing  art  being  unshaken,  not- 
withstanding a constant  increase  in  the 
girl’s  deafness,  the  anxious  mother  again 
presented  herself  with  her  daughter  for 
the  doctor's  advice.  That  learned  man  was 
yet  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  with  becom- 
ing gravity  informed  the  confiding  dame 
that  matrimony  was  an  event  that  natural- 
ly came  next  in  order,  and  that  in  it  there 
was  hope.  “Alas!”  exclaimed  the  some- 
what discouraged  mother  to  the  writer, 
“she  is  now  married,  and  her  husband  is 
exhausted  from  his  efforts  to  make  him- 
self heard  by  shouting  into  her  ears.” 


The  hygienic  influences  that  are  causal 
of  aural  diseases  in  childhood  remain 
more  or  less  active  throughout  life;  but 
in  addition  to  these  the  period  of  after- 
life is  fraught  with  other  perils  which 
hitherto  have  been  of  trifling  significance. 
Our  limited  space,  however,  will  permit 
of  allusion  to  a few  of  the  most  important 
only. 

Intemperance  in  the  use  of  beverages 
into  which  alcohol  enters  as  a constituent 
disturbs  the  normal  balance  of  the  nerv- 
ous and  circulatory  systems,  and  observa- 
tions plainly  show  that  this  state  favors 
the  occurrence  of  aural  disease. 

The  frequency  of  attacks  of  aural  in- 
flammation from  bathing  demands  more 
than  a mere  mention,  for  complete  deaf- 
ness may  result  from  the  injuries  to  the 
ear  from  this  cause,  and  partial  impair- 
ment is  frequent. 

These  injuries  from  bathing  are  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  man  is  not  afforded 
the  protection  to  the  ear  which  amphibious 
animals  possess,  and  hence  the  water  may 
act  injuriously  in  various  ways.  In  surf 
bathing  the  mere  force  of  contact,  when 
the  water  flows  into  the  ear,  may  injure 
the  tympanic  membrane,  and  when  an  in- 
coming wave  dashes  against  the  face,  wa- 
ter may  freely  enter  the  mouth  or  nose, 
and  thus  be  driven  into  the  ears  through 
the  Eustachian  tubes.  The  presence  of 
cold  water  for  a long  time  in  the  canal 
leading  to  the  ear,  as  when  much  diving 
is  done,  may  set  up  inflammation  in  the 
canal  or  in  the  tympanic  membrane, 
which  may  extend  to  the  drum  cavity  it- 
self. Ill  effects  may  be  produced  by  al- 
lowing the  ears,  head,  and  body  to  dry  in 
a current  of  air  after  coming  out  of  the 
water.  Sea -water  is  probably  more  ob- 
noxious than  fresh,  on  account  of  its  com- 
paratively low  temperature,  and  the  large 
quantity  of  salt  it  holds  in  solution.  A 
long  continuance  in  the  water  should  be 
avoided.  The  Russian  bath  should  not 
be  taken  without  protecting  the  ears  when 
the  cold  plunge  is  used.  Diving  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  dangerous  practice  con- 
nected with  bathing,  for  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  water  from  entering  the  ears,  or  nose 
and  mouth.  In  diving,  the  pressure  of 
water  on  the  tympanic  membrane  from 
without  may  cause  vertigo.  Even  sy- 
ringing the  ears  gentlj"  is  known  in  some 
instances  to  occasion  decided  dizziness. 
Should  vertigo  come  on  while  the  diver  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  could  rea- 
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(ler  succor,  there  would  be  danger  of  his 
drowning. 

Diseases  of  the  teeth,  through  their  nerv- 
ous relationship  with  the  ears,  frequently 
cause  disturbances  that  lead  to  deafness. 

The  permanent  teeth  are  subject  to  de- 
cay at  a much  earlier  period  than  is  gen- 
erally supposed : sometimes  they  decay  as 
early  as  the  sixth  year,  and  this  process  is 
liable  to  recur  while  any  teeth  remain  in 
the  jaws.  The  neuralgia  that  arises  from 
inflamed  teeth  is  often  felt  in  the  ears, 
and  indeed  it  seldom  fails  to  do  some 
harm  in  that  direction. 

In  the  endeavor  to  preserve  the  teeth 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  unskillful 
dentistry  may  not  relieve  the  patient,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  harm  may  arise  from  in- 
competent work;  thus  cavities  may  not 
be  properly  prepared  before  they  are  fill- 
ed, or  deleterious  substances  may  be  in- 
serted into  them,  such  as  amalgam.  Un- 
healthful dental  plates,  especially  those 
made  of  vulcanite,  which  contains  ver- 
milion— a form  of  mercury — are  to  be 
avoided.  If  plates  fit  the  mouth  badly, 
they  are  harmful. 

Throat  troubles  act  much  in  the  same 
way  as  diseased  teeth,  and  affections  of 
the  mouth  and  throat  are  usually  urged 
into  greater  activity  by  catarrhal  attacks. 
When  the  wisdom-teeth,  which  are  cut 
about  the  seventeenth  year,  are  delayed 
in  their  appearance,  they  very  often  give 
rise  to  irritation  of  the  ears. 

These  sympathetic  sources  of  aural 
trouble  are  not  always  attended  with  pain, 
or,  indeed,  with  any  pronounced  symptom ; 
but  a sympathetic  influence  may  exist  for 
a long  time  before  any  disease  in  either 
the  mouth  or  ears  is  suspected.  Singing 
in  the  ears,  heat,  and  itching  may  be  un- 
noticed until  there  is  deafness.  There 
may  also  exist  an  increase  of  the  ear-wax. 
Sooner  or  later,  however,  it  is  discovered 
that  the  ear  has  been  affected.  In  the 
worst  cases  the  person  loses  the  ability  to 
hear  even  a loud  voice  in  the  brief  space  of 
a few  months.  Pain  not  being  present  as 
a kind  monitor,  the  subject  of  this  chron- 
ic affection  is  beguiled  into  fancied  secu- 
rity, and  the  disease  receives  no  attention 
unless  deafness  be  decided. 

The  ear  is  liable  to  injury  from  loud 
sounds,  such  as  discharges  of  artillery, 
blowing  of  high-pitched  steam-whistles, 
and  the  like. 

The  nasal  douche,  of  late  almost  adopt- 
ed as  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  has 


been  the  means  of  injuring  a great  many 
ears  from  the  entrance  into  the  drum,  per 
the  Eustachian  tube,  of  the  fluids  used. 

Noises  in  the  head  are  pretty  constantly 
experienced  in  all  affections  of  the  ear, 
some  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  as 
accompanying  these  ailments  in  child- 
hood. The  lives  of  old  people  are  oft- 
en made  wretched  by  these  strange  and 
alarming  phenomena;  in  some  instances 
the  sufferer  is  even  demented.  This  is  not 
strange,  for  the  simple-minded  have  no 
conception  of  the  origin  of  these  noises, 
and  regard  them  as  forebodings  of  evil. 
In  some  instances  persons  in  the  prime  of 
life  can  not  endure  the  wearing  distress 
which  deprives  them  of  rest  at  night,  and 
occupies  all  their  thoughts  by  day ; such 
individuals  have  sought  relief  in  suicide, 
or  have  become  insane.  In  instances 
where,  in  addition  to  noises  in  the  head, 
the  patient  experiences  the  autophony  be- 
fore alluded  to,  the  distress  is  increased. 
Those  who  are  competent  to  explain  these 
phenomena  can  often  convince  the  suffer- 
er of  their  harmless  nature,  and  teach 
him  to  endure  what  would  otherwise  be 
intolerable. 

Emergencies  will  arise  when  competent 
aid  can  not  be  obtained  for  the  relief  of 
painful  affections  of  the  ear,  or  the  re- 
moval of  foreign  bodies;  an  ad  interim 
treatment  then  becomes  necessary,  and 
the  advice  of  sympathizers  abounds,  one 
recommending  that  spirits  of  camphor  be 
dropped  into  the  ear,  another  urging  the 
advantages  of  coal  oil  or  chloroform, 
while  still  another  brings  his  experience 
to  bear  on  the  case  with  a vial  of  carbolic 
acid  solution  or  camphorated  oil ; should 
the  neighboring  druggist  be  consulted, 
even  more  vigorous  measures  may  be  ad- 
vised. These,  and  the  other  substances 
usually  put  into  the  ear  when  it  aches,  are 
unadvisable.  Generally  speaking,  ear- 
ache is  ameliorated  by  the  application  of 
warmth  to  the  region  of  the  ear,  used  ei- 
ther as  dry  heat  in  the  shape  of  heated 
woollens,  cotton- wool,  bags  of  hops,  bran, 
or  meal,  etc.,  or  as  wet  applications,  when 
the  same  articles  recommended  for  use  in 
the  dry  state  are  heated  by  immersion  in 
hot  water,  and  afterward  wrung  partially 
dry.  In  certain  instances  the  suffering  is 
relieved  by  pouring  water,  hot  as  can  be 
borne,  into  the  ear.  Heated  air  or  steam, 
where  such  conveniences  are  at  hand, 
conveyed  into  the  meatus,  is  found  to  be 
serviceable. 
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Should  living  insects  gain  admission  to 
the  ear,  the  organ  is  to  be  turned  upward 
in  a good  light,  the  ear  (auricle)  gently 
pulled  upward  and  backward  until  the 
opening  is  free,  when  the  canal  is  to  be 
filled  with  warm  water  poured  from  a 
spoon.  The  intruder  will  now  either  es- 
cape or  be  drowned.  Foreign  bodies, 
such  as  beads,  cherry-pits,  and  other  ob- 
jects, when  lodged  in  the  ear,  should 
never  be  touched  by  incompetent  hands. 
Where  such  objects  give  rise  to  pain,  and 
can  not  be  extracted  by  the  fingers  alone, 
they  may  be  compelled  to  change  their 
position,  or  even  be  driven  out  of  the  ear, 
by  turning  the  ear  downward,  and  gen- 
tly but  firmly  shaking  or  jarring  the 
head.  It  is  certainly  wiser  and  safer  to 
permit  these  bodies  to  remain  indefinite- 
ly than  to  run  the  risk  of  injury  to  the 
ear  by  unskillful  efforts  at  removal.  In- 
stances are  well  authenticated  where  fa- 
tal results  have  ensued  from  injuries  to 
the  ear  by  attempts  to  remove  simple  ob- 
jects, whose  presence  was  not  attended 
with  danger  or  even  pain.  An  examina- 
tion, after  death  from  the  inflammation 
such  violent  attempts  have  induced,  in 
more  than  one  instance  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  the  ear  contained  no  foreign 
body  whatever. 

Syringing  the  ears  is  not  advisable,  un- 
less done  by  a person  well  trained,  or  by 
a competent  surgeon,  as  much  harm  can 
be  done  by  careless  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. Water  or  soap  for  cleansing  had 
best  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  ear, 
and  the  use  of  scoops  and  aurilanes,  etc., 
is  likewise  unadvisable. 

In  certain  anomalous  conditions  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes  air  is  admitted  too  free- 
ly to  the  drum  cavity.  This  is  observa- 
ble when  blowing  the  nose,  or  even  dur- 
ing the  act  of  swallowing. 

The  forcible  entrance  of  air  into  the 
drum  cavity  is  liable  to  do  injury  to  the 
ear,  especially  by  unduly  stretching  the 
tympanic  membrane.  The  inflation  of 
the  ear,  therefore,  should  be  avoided,  un- 
less practiced  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  one  competent  to  determine  the  necessi- 
ty for  its  use.  The  temporary  stretching 
of  the  membrane  is  attended  with  tem- 
porary improvement  in  hearing,  but  a 
continuance  of  the  practice  in  some  dis- 
eased conditions  of  the  membrane  results 
in  a permanent  relaxation,  which  is  ir- 
remediable. 

When  it  becomes  desirable  to  test  the 


hearing  power  of  an  individual,  it  will 
sometimes  be  ascertained  that  one  ear  is 
much  more  defective  than  the  other — a 
fact  tending  to  show  that  deafness  had 
been  advancing  longer  than  suspected, 
but  that  nevertheless  one  may  get  on  fair- 
ly well  with  one  good  ear.  It  is  when 
the  better  ear  begins  to  fail  that  the  deaf- 
ness in  a considerable  number  is  ascer- 
tained. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  testing  the 
hearing.  The  best  method  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  use  of  the  human  voice. 
Place  the  person  to  be  examined  at  a dis- 
tance of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the 
one  who  speaks,  testing  one  ear  while  the 
other  is  closed  by  pressure  of  the  finger. 
Words  should  be  plainly  spoken,  while 
the  patient  is  required  to  look  away  from 
the  speaker.  Five  tones  will  be  found  to 
be  a convenient  number  for  use  in  test- 
ing; they  are  whispered  words,  and  low, 
ordinary,  loud,  and  shouted  words.  The 
deaf  person  should  repeat  the  words  heard. 

Infants  can  not  of  course  be  so  exam- 
ined. Their  hearing  can  be  tested  by 
standing  behind  them,  and  sounding  a 
whistle  or  bell  while  their  attention  is  at- 
tracted by  some  person  in  front  of  them. 
Infants  have  at  best  but  a crude  apprecia- 
tion of  sound,  and  in  most  cases  of  deaf- 
ness it  must  be  loud  to  be  detected  by 
them. 


HONORIA. 

Wiutk  this  in  sunbeams  on  Honoring  tomb, 
And  be  her  dust  forever  consecrate: 

“Daughter  of  Helpfulness,  she  ever  strove, 
By  countless  acts  of  secret  charity 
And  words  of  cheerful  import,  to  incline 
All  suffering  souls  to  lean  on  heavenly  things. 
Her  gifts  were  lowly,  but  her  heart  outran 
Her  gifts.  She  had  no  vaunt  of  self,  no  pride 
In  deeds  conspicuous,  no  ambitious  flights 
To  achieve  in  place,  or  wealth,  or  praise.  She 
lived 

That  others  might  be  happy,  and  deserve 
The  happiness  they  gained.  Benevolence 
With  her  went  hand  in  hand  with  Wisdom. 
Never  Want  turned  hopeless  from  her  door, 
But  inwardly  resolved  henceforth  to  struggle 
Into  higher  aims.” 

Hark  how  the  blithe  birds 
Chant  about  her  grave!  No  requiem  fitter 
To  express  in  song  the  harmonious  beauty 
Of  a gentle  life  sacred  to  Helpfulness 
And  Human  Love. 
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IT  was  recently  said  that  the  public  is  losing 
its  interest  in  magazines.  Bnt  it  is  curious 
that  the  decline  of  interest  should  be  coinci- 
dent with  the  publication  of  more  and  better 
and  very  much  more  costly  magazines  than 
ever  before,  and  with  a profusion  and  excel- 
lence of  illustration  which  is  producing  a new 
school  of  engraving.  For  our  own  part,  such 
is  the  necessity  of  going  early  to  press  which 
the  urgency  of  the  demand  for  Harper's  occa- 
sions, that  it  is  only  now  when  the  new  year 
is  well  advanced  that  reflections  upon  the  new 
year  are  practicable.  The  old  Dutch  custom 
of  universal  calling,  which  was  loug  peculiar  to 
New  York,  formerly  made  the  day  especially  a 
New  York  day.  But  it  has  long  since  lost  that 
character,  and  it  is  now  one  of  the  pleasantest 
holidays  of  the  year,  suggesting,  like  every 
holiday,  the  inquiry  why  people  of  our  race  find 
it  necessary  to  make  a mere  loud  noise  to  tes- 
tify their  joy.  The  reader  of  2880  will  be 
amused  to  learn  that  the  passage  from  the 
old  year  to  the  new  on  the  midnight  of  the  last 
day  of  1879  was  signalized  by  a universal  dis- 
cordant shriek  of  all  the  steam- whistles  in  the 
city.  The  old  Frenchman  insisted  that  we 
English-speaking  people  do  not  know  how  to 
enjoy  ourselves,  and  that  we  actually  suppose 
making  a loud,  unmeaning  noise,  aud  getting 
drunk,  and  eating  lialf-cooked  masses  of  beef 
or  mutton,  is  pleasure.  Iudeed,  it  is  easy  to 
see  inTaiuo  that  the  genuine  Frenchman  thinks 
that  the  veneer  of  civilization  upon  the  Eng- 
lish race  is  exceedingly  thin. 

But  the  new  year  always  turns  the  mind 
backward  rather  than  forward,  and  if  the 
pious  “ caller”  on  the  happy  anniversary,  in 
the  intervals  of  saying,  as  ho  gropes  into  the 
drawing-room,  “ Wish  you  a happy  new  year 
— Madam,  I have  made  calls  every  new  year 
for  forty  years,  and  now  I bring  my  sons — 
Good-morning,  madam,”  could  collect  his  wits 
a little,  he  would  recall  some  of  the  mighty 
changes  in  the  great  city.  The  saddest,  per- 
haps— at  least  to  the  social  mood  of  the  new 
year — is  the  loss  of  the  distinctive  character  of 
the  metropolis.  Despite  the  varied  sources  of 
its  original  population,  the  Dutch  element  pre- 
vailed, and  gave  character  to  the  whole.  It 
was  a sung  little  city,  with  a distinctive  fla- 
vor, so  to  speak;  but  it  is  no  longer  homo- 
geneous in  any  sense  whatever.  It  has  ex- 
panded into  a magnificent  sea-port,  but  with 
little  collective  or  distinctive  character. 

During  the  social  season  the  Sous  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  the  Sons  of  New  England,  the  Friend- 
ly Sous  of  Saint  Patrick,  the  Sons  of  Saint 
George,  the  Sons  of  Saint  Andrew,  gay  and  gal- 
lant gentlemen  all,  dine  in  state  and  splendor, 
and  charm  the  night  with  wit  and  eloquence. 
They  all  have  their  part  in  the  greatness  of 
the  city.  But  not  many  of  them  have  a deep 
seuso  of  pride  and  responsibility  in  it.  They 


have  not  the  loyalty  of  the  old  Florentines  to 
Florence,  or  of  the  Venetians  to  Venice ; of 
Sam  Adams  aud  his  friends  to  Boston,  or  of 
Lamb  and  the  Sons  of  Liberty  to  the  New  York 
of  a hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a cosmopolitan 
caravansary,  a vast  camp  of  crusaders  from 
every  land,  bound  on  the  Quest  of  the  Golden 
Dollar,  and  resolved  to  redeem  their  fortuues 
from  the  bauds  of  those  who  hold  them  in 
thrall.  It  is  a quarry,  a mine,  a placer,  an  ex- 
change; hut  that  high  municipal  pride,  the 
emulation  of  its  best  citizens  for  its  govern- 
ment, the  spirit  which  built  the  great  moun- 
rneuts  of  art,  the  true  civic  patriotism — it  is 
au  interesting  inquiry  what  bus  become  of  it. 

Mr.  Eugeuo  Lawrence,  iu  a recent  pleasant 
paper,  retouched  the  New  York  of  a century 
ago.  It  was  the  cold  winter.  Both  rivers 
were  frozen,  and  the  bay  was  solidly  closed,  so 
that  men  and  teams  and  even  cannou  passed 
over  the  ice  from  the  city  to  Staten  Island, 
and  the  British  were  in  constant  fear  that  the 
daring  Yankees  would  steal  over  from  Paul  us 
Hook  (now  Jersey  City)  and  attempt  the  cap- 
ture of  the  city.  Lord  Sterling,  the  American 
general,  with  two  thousand  men,  did  cross  the 
Kills,  or  strait  between  New  Jersey  and  States 
Islaud,  but  the  island  Tories  were  on  the  alert, 
and  the  Americans  were  baffled.  Judge  Jones, 
in  his  Tory  history  of  New  York,  says  that  “no 
man  living  ever  before  saw  this  bay  frozen 
up,”  and  adds  that  two  hundred  sleighs  laden 
with  provisions,  with  two  horses  to  each,  es- 
corted by  two  hundred  light-horse,  passed  upon 
the  ice  from  New  York  to  Staten  Island.  Riv- 
ington’s  Gazette , of  the  29th  of  January,  1780, 
says  that  “this  day  sevoral  persons  came  over 
on  the  ice  from  Staten  Island,” aud  on  February 
1 a four-horse  sleigh  crossed  over.  Snow  fell 
upon  the  10th  of  November,  and  lay  almost 
continuously  until  the  middle  of  the  next 
March.  In  the  woods  it  was  four  feet  upon  a 
level. 

New  York  was  then  a city  of  thirty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  the  “ hard  winter,”  as  it  was 
afterward  called,  was  not  only  one  of  intense 
cold,  but  of  famiue  and  of  fire.  But  the  city, 
of  which  Hanover  Square  w'as  the  literary  cen- 
tre, in  whose  book-shop,  as  Mr.  Lawreuce  nar- 
rates, Miss  Burney’s  Evelina  and  Dr.  Johnson’s 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides , and  the  works  of  “the 
great  Dr.  Goldsmith”  wero  advertised,  was  a 
compact  community  with  a distinctive  charac- 
ter and  spirit.  It  was,  in  fact,  an  English  co- 
lonial town  with  a certain  popnlar  independ- 
ence which  was  still  evident,  however  sup- 
pressed iu  expression.  Many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  but  their 
hearts  were  with  the  blue  aud  buff  while  the 
scarlet  made  merry  around  them.  For  the 
town  in  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton  held  bis 
mimic  court  was  gay  with  the  careless  revel- 
ry of  a military  society.  Amid  the  cold  and 
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starvation  and  immense  suffering  of  tbe  city, 
the  officers’  cry  was,  “ On  with  the  dance!  let  joy 
he  unconfined.”  The  soldier  must  not  think, 
and  the  festivity  at  head-quarters  would,  per- 
haps, strike  the  patriot  as  a reflection  from  the 
brilliancy  of  the  British  prospects. 

But  the  routs  and  the  revelry  were  no  more 
agreeable  to  loyalist  growlers  like  Judge  Jones 
than  to  the  patriots.  He  spent  that  winter  in 
New  York,  and  complains  that  for  wood  which 
cost  nothing  to  the  barrack-masters,  or  which 
could  be  bought  by  them  for  sixteen  shillings 
a cord  for  oak,  and  twenty-eight  shillings  for 
hickory,  he  was  forced  to  pay  £4  and  £5  10s., 
and  the  indignant  old  Tory  exclaims  that  it 
was  well  known  that  “the  little  misses  and 
favorite  Dulcineas  of  Clinton,  Robertson,  and 
Birch  were  all  supplied  with  large  quantities 
of  wood  by  their  orders  out  of  the  wood-yards 
in  New  York,  and  were  regaling  themselves  in 
routs,  dinners,  little  concerts,  and  small  par- 
ties over  good,  warm,  comfortable  fires,  and 
enjoying  all  the  ease  and  luxury  in  life,  while 
the  poor  soldiers,  for  whom  the  wood  was 
provided,  were  with  their  wives  and  children 
perishing  in  the  barracks  in  the  severity  of 
w inter.” 

When  the  fashionable  promenade  was  “ the 
Mall”  in  front  of  Trinity  Church,  and  when 
John  Street  was  up  town,  when  the  journey 
to  Philadelphia  and  to  Boston  was  counted  by 
days,  and  when  Europe  was  weeks  away  over 
the  ocean,  New  York  was  shut  up  withiu  itself, 
and  had  a “ local  flavor”  which  is  long  since 
gone.  Every  gentleman  in  town  then  knew 
of  the  “ fine  Roman  purl”  that  could  be  drunk 
at  the  King’s  Head  tavern  and  London  Chop- 
house  on  Brownjoliu’s  Wharf,  and  the  story  of 
the  little  town,  now  grown  into  the  vast  and 
various  metropolis,  in  which  civic  pride  and 
ambition  are,  judging  from  the  City-Hall,  ex- 
tinct, is  as  quaint  and  entertaining  as  that  of 
“ Our  Village,”  or  of  Cranford. 


The  daughter  of  “Oliver  Oldschool,”  whoso 
entertaining  letters  from  the  Washington  of 
the  last  generation  we  recently  mentioned, 
writes  us  that  the  letters  were  not  written  so 
long  ago  as  1828,  as  we  had  intimated,  but 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  later.  The  ac- 
knowledgment of  Miss  “ Oldschool’s”  letter 
gives  us  an  opportunity  of  alluding  again  to 
her  father’s  work,  Public  Men  and  Events , from 
the  beginning  of  Mr.  Monroe’s  administration 
to  the  close  of  Mr.  Fillmore’s,  and  of  adding 
that  “Oliver  Oldschool”  was  the  signature  of 
Nathan  Sargent,  late  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms in  the  Trcasnry  Department.  His  let- 
ters are  strictly  “gossiping,”  but  they  are 
vivid  glimpses  of  the  Washington  of  that 
time,  and  supply  the  essential  “ color”  of  the 
kind  which  Mr.  Parton  knows  so  well  how  to 
use.  It  is  this  personal  detail  and  its  skillful 
adjustment  which  often  make  the  difference 
between  a very  dull  and  a very  interesting 
volume  of  history.  It  is  not  so  much  the  con- 


duct of  politics  and  of  public  affairs  as  the 
condition  of  the  people,  the  aspects  of  society, 
the  personal  and  private  life,  which  is  the 
commanding  general  interest  in  historical 
reading.  We  have  heretofore  spoken  of  the 
universal  charm  of  Macaulay’s  third  chapter, 
which  turus  aside  from  the  familiar  track  of 
the  historian,  and  describes  the  actual  civiliza- 
tion of  England  at  the  time  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
methods  of  travelling,  the  popnlar  literature, 
the  jails  and  hospitals  and  schools,  the  man- 
ners, the  theatres,  the  daily  aspects  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  There  is  no  more  interest- 
ing glimpse  of  a people  in  its  habit  as  it  lived 
than  the  chapters  of  this  kind  in  Lecky’s  his- 
tory of  England  in  tbe  Eighteenth  Century.  To 
write  a great  history  requires  a great  imagina- 
tion ; but  no  man  of  imagination  cau  deal  with 
a famous  epoch  without  seeking  to  know  it 
thoroughly,  and  to  depict  it  in  duo  proportion 
and  detail. 

The  visitor  to  Washington  has  a confused 
impression  of  the  noted  men  and  women  who 
have  preceded  him  there  for  eighty  years,  and 
shrewd  observers  like  Oliver  Oldschool  and 
others,  who  photograph  the  moment  and  the 
scene  around  them,  give  form  and  coherence 
to  the  vague  recollection.  A visit  becomes  a 
hundredfold  more  interesting  when  the  sceue 
is  invested  with  striking  associations.  Men 
and  women  “turned  of  fifty”  recall  their  first 
visit  to  tbe  capital,  and  their  stay  at  Gadsby’s. 
To  those  who  went  from  the  snug  and  trim 
Northern  part  of  the  country,  the  0|hmi  galleries 
around  the  conrt  of  the  hotel,  and  tho  slouch- 
ing carelessness  of  tho  colored  servauts,  with 
a kind  of  generous,  ample,  ill-defined  slattern- 
ly hospitality,  were  as  novel  and  striking  a« 
anything  which  they  have  observed  since  in 
foreign  countries.  Washington  to  the  North- 
ern eye  was  then  essentially  a Southern  city. 
But  its  enormously  broad  streets,  and  strag- 
gling settlement,  and  mean  houses,  deprived  it 
of  an  imposing  or  interesting  aspect.  It  was 
at  once  .ambitious  and  abortive.  Yet  its  soci- 
ety was  more  various  and  national  thau  that 
of  any  other  city  in  the  country,  and  this  char- 
acteristic it  has  retained,  although  it  has  not 
yet  become  that  kind  of  winter  resort  which 
has  been  often  anticipated.  Washington  Ir- 
ving was  always  charmed  with  it  as  the  only 
cosmopolitan  place  in  the  country  except  New- 
port, and  Mr.  Bancroft,  after  much  experience 
of  cities  and  of  men,  selected  it  as  the  most 
agreeable  winter  home  for  a man  of  letters  and 
society. 

Mrs.  Trollope,  against  whose  strictures  upon 
The  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,  fifty 
years  ago,  the  whole  country  rose  in  indignant 
insurrection,  speaks  very  warmly  of  the  Wash- 
ington of  that  time,  which  was  about  the  era 
of  the  Eaton  events  that  broke  up  General 
Jackson’s  first  cabinet.  Tho  Easy  Chair  has 
received  two  or  three  letters  correcting  a sup- 
posed error  in  its  recent  allusion  to  that  inci- 
dent. It  mentioned  Messrs.  Rush  and  South- 
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anl  and  Porter  as  members  of  the  cabinet,  and 
its  correspondents  evidently  thongbt  that  it 
supposed  them  to  be  members  of  the  Jackson 
cabinet.  They  will  observe,  however,  that  the 
Easy  Chair  was  alluding  to  the  marriage  of 
Mr.  Eaton,  then  Senator,  and  the  widow  Mrs. 
Timberlake,  which  took  place  before  the  in- 
auguration of  General  Jackson,  and  while  the 
gentlemen  named  were  still  members  of  John 
Quincy  Adams’s  cabinet.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton 
returned  to  Washington  after  their  wedding 
trip,  and  the  lady  left  her  cards  upon  Mrs. 
Calhoun,  Mrs.  Push,  Mrs.  Porter,  and  Mrs. 
Southard,  and  the  great  question  was  whether 
they  would  be  returned.  General  Jackson  ar- 
rived in  Washington  in  the  midst  of  this  mo- 
mentous pother,  aud  he  “took  a hand  in”  as 
soon  as  he  could,  by  calling  Mr.  Eaton  to  the 
cabinet. 

Mrs.  Trollope  alludes  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
Jackson  cabinet  in  a very  irreverent  tone: 
“ While  we  were  still  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Washington,  a most  violent  and  unprecedent- 
ed schism  occurred  in  the  cabinet.  The  four 
secretaries  of  state  all  resigned,  leaving  Gen- 
eral Jackson  to  manage  the  queer  little  state 
barge  alone.  Innumerable  contradictory  state- 
ments appeared  upon  this  occasion  in  the  pa- 
pers, and  many  a cigar  was  thrown  aside,  ere 
half  consumed,  that  the  disinterested  politi- 
cian might  give  breath  to  his  cogitations  on 
this  extraordinary  event,  but  not  all  the  elo- 
quence of  all  the  smokers,  nor  even  the  ultra- 
diplomatic  expositions  which  appeared  from  the 
seceding  secretaries  themselves,  could  throw 
any  light  on  the  mysterious  business.  It  pro- 
duced, however,  the  only  tolerable  caricature 
I ever  saw  in  the  country.  It  represents  the 
President  seated  alone  in  his  cabinet,  wearing 
a look  of  much  discomfiture,  and  making  great 
exertions  to  detain  one  of  four  rats  by  placing 
his  foot  on  the  tail.  The- rats’  heads  bear  a 
very  sufficient  resemblance  to  the  four  ex- 
ministers.  General  Jackson,  it  seems,  had  re- 
quested Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
to  remain  in  office  till  his  place  was  sup- 
plied : this  gave  occasion  to  a bonmot  from  his 
son,  who,  being  asked  when  his  father  would 
be  in  New  York,  replied, < When  the  President 
takes  off  his  foot.’” 

It  is  very  amusing,  in  turning  the  pages  of 
Mrs. Trollope’s  noted  book,  to  recall  the  wrath 
of  our  fathers  at  her  free  aud  easy  and  shallow 
misconceptions.  There  is  blended  with  them, 
however,  just  severity  of  criticism,  aud  noth- 
ing is  more  surprising  than  her  admiration 
of  Washington.  She  declared  that  she  was 
delighted  with  its  whole  aspect,  and  that, 
light,  cheerful,  aud  airy,  it  reminded  her  of  the 
English  fashionable  watering  - places.  Sho 
knows  that  it  has  beeu  laughed  at,  but  she 
sees  nothing  in  the  least  degree  ridiculous 
about  it.  With  a gravity  which  seems  satir- 
ical, she  remarks  that  the  origin  al  design , wk  icb 
was  as  beautiful  as  it  was  extensive, “lias been 
in  no  way  departed  from,”  and  all  that  has  been 


done  has  been  done  well ; and  she  concludes 
that  the  appearauce  of  the  metropolis  rising 
gradually  into  life  and  splendor  is  a spectacle 
of  high  historic  interest.  Certainly  much 
should  be  forgiven  to  so  appreciative  an  ob- 
server, and  now  that  the  city  has  risen  into 
life  and  splendor,  Mrs.  Trollope’s  satisfaction 
would  be  great.  All  sneb  glimpses  are  valu- 
able. Count  Gurowski’s  Washington  diaries 
during  the  civil  war  will  be  of  singular  inter- 
est fifty  years  hence.  Thackeray’s  lectures  on 
the  Georges  are  full  of  instruction.  Hervey’s 
memoirs  of  the  court  of  the  second  George  are 
appalling,  but  they  must  be  read  if  the  student 
would  know  the  time.  Our  straggling  aud 
modern  national  capital  has  a social  story  of 
its  own,  and  those  who  catch  its  manners  as 
they  rise  are  gossiping  but  delightful  chron- 
iclers. 


In  the  days  of  Transcendentalism — an  era 
of  which  a paper  in  the  January  number  of 
this  Magazine  gave  a vivid  sketch — one  of 
the  neophytes,  who  held  that  preaching  should 
be  the  outpouring  of  a present  and  overpow- 
ering inspiration,  asked  an  elderly  clergyman, 
one  of  the  “ hireling  priesthood,”  bow  be  could 
be  sure,  when  be  went  into  bis  pulpit  on  Suu- 
day,  that  be  would  be  inspired  to  say  some- 
thing. “ I can  not  be  snre,”  was  the  reply, 
“ and  so  I take  care  to  write  down  something 
daring  the  week.”  The  eyes  of  the  clergyman 
glistened  and  twinkled  as  be  answered.  The 
inquirer  doubtless  was  dissatisfied,  aud  per- 
haps meditated  some  retort  to  the  effect  that 
such  cold  inspiration  could  not  kiudle  other 
souls,  and  that  meek auical  preaching  was  much 
like  the  prayers  made  by  the  rotary  calabash 
of  which  Carlyle  treats.  But  the  preacher 
might  well  have  asked  why  a sermon  which 
was  inspired  on  Thursday,  or  even  late  on 
Saturday  night,  might  not  be  as  good  in  the 
preaching  as  the  reading  of  a poem  to-day 
which  was  written  a hundred  years  ago. 

The  question  of  the  Transcendental  time  was 
renewed  in  a remark  which  Mr.  James  Payn 
records  in  a late  paper  upon  the  literary  call- 
ing and  its  future.  He  says  that  a distin- 
guished personage  who  had  written  a very 
successful  book,  and  who  had  at  least  £5000 
a year  of  his  own,  observed  to  him  that  no 
man  should  undertake  to  address  the  public 
unless  a certain  divine  afflatus  animated  him, 
and  that  the  writing  for  pay  is  the  degrada- 
tion of  literature.  Mr.  Payn,  however,  is  a 
professional  literary  man,  aud  he  proceeded  to 
write  an  essay  upon  that  profession,  which  is 
very  bright  and  agreeable.  He  holds  that 
with  the  enorinons  increase  in  tho  circulation 
of  literature,  and  the  necessity  of  a regular 
supply,  a new  calling  lias  been  developed,  for 
which  young  persons  maybe  fitted  more  read- 
ily even  than  for  the  older  and  recognized  pro- 
fessions. He  says  that  nature  seldom  indicates 
a boy’s  vocation  in  his  childhood,  or,  as  he  puts 
it,  in  a lively  way,  “ Boys  have  rarely  any  spe- 
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cial  aptitude  for  anything  practical  beyond 
punching  each  other’s  heads,  or  (and  these  are 
the  clever  ones)  for  keeping  their  own  heads 
unpunched.”  A clever  boy,  he  says,  can  be 
trained  to  almost  anything,  and  an  ordinary 
boy  will  not  do  one  thing  much  better  than 
another.  This  accords  fully  with  the  remark 
of  one  of  the  shrewdest  of  college  presidents 
in  his  baccalaureate  sermon : “ Young  gentle- 
men,” he  said,  “ there  is  always  a great  deal 
of  wfondcr  among  graduates  what  particular 
thing  God  intended  them  to  do  in  this  world; 
but  my  experience  of  young  men  assures  me 
that  God  intended  very  few  of  them  to  do  any- 
thing in  particular.”  The  doctor  agreed  en- 
tirely with  Mr.  Payn  that  a youug  man’s  de- 
cision in  the  matter  should  be  governed  by 
consideration  of  all  the  circumstances.  Mr. 
Payn,  ns  a boy,  longed  to  be  a merchant.  But 
the  kind  of  merchant  that  he  wished  to  be  was 
that  which  traded  to  Bussorah  in  pearls  and 
diamonds,  and  whose  story  is  written  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  This  too  >vas  paralleled  by  a 
graduate  from  the  very  college  at  which  the 
baccalaureate  was  preached.  The  graduate 
was  the  valedictorian  of  his  class,  and  took 
leave  of  his  college  course  in  a fervid  oration, 
descending  from  the  platform  amid  tears  and 
glory.  He  too  had  dreamed  in  a large  way 
of  mercantile  life,  and  trading  to  the  Tigris 
and  Bussorah ; but  when  he  entered  the  count- 
ing-room of  the  old-fashioned  merchant  who 
li  had  come  up  to  the  quarter-deck  from  a cab- 
in-boy,” and  was  told  that  he  was  to  appear 
tho  next  morning  at  sunrise  to  sweep  out  the 
office,  the  valedictorian  decided  that  ho  had 
perhaps  mistaken  the  direction  of  the  divine 
afflatus,  and  that  he  did  not  care  to  be  a mer- 
chant upon  those  terms. 

But  why  should  not  the  clever  young  man, 
the  father's  and  mother’s  darling  Jack,  who 
has  spent  his  way  liberally  through  college, 
and  who  can  not  enter  any  of  the  three  old 
professions,  tho  clerical,  legal,  or  medical,  with- 
out still  larger  outlay,  and  long  and  doubtful 
waiting — why  should  ho  not  buy  a bottle  of 
ink,  a quire  or  a ream  of  paper,  aud  a stylo- 
graphic  pen,  and  enter  upon  this  new  profes- 
sion of  letters,  which,  if  it  has  not  thumping 
great  prizes  like  bishoprics  and  attorney-gen- 
eralships, has  yet  a great  many  comfortable 
competencies  to  offer,  and  whose  rewards  begin 
at  once  f This  is  Mr.  Payn’s  question,  and  he 
presses  it  with  great  briskness.  The  bulk  of 
modern  literature — by  which  is  generally  meant 
periodical  literature — “ is  at  all  eveuts  ten 
times  as  good  as  ancient  periodical  literature 
used  to  be.”  A very  excellent  authority  de- 
clares— and  what  Easy  Chair  or  magazine  writ- 
er will  rudely  doubt  or  deny  ? — that  the  major- 
ity of  the  old  essays  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  most  brilliant 
and  masterly  and  trenchant,  are  so  dull  and 
weak  and  ignorant  that  they  would  be  in  great 
danger  of  being  shown  the  door  of  our  contem- 
porary periodicals.  The  majority,  he  says,  be- 


cause this  authority  would  not  assert  that  Car- 
lyles and  Macaulays  and  Sydney  Smiths  crowd 
and  jostle  in  the  reviews  and  magazines  of  to- 
day. There  is  more  good  poetry  in  our  gener- 
al literature  at  present  than  ever  before,  and 
Mr.  Payn  supports  his  allegation  by  citing  at 
hap-hazard  five  pieces  from  a half-yearly  vol- 
ume of  a magazine  at  a penny  and  a half 
weekly. 

This  superiority,  especially  in  prose  writers, 
is  due  to  practice,  and  the  practice,  in  turn,  to 
the  enormous  demand  which  springs  from  the 
immense  multiplication  of  every  kind  of  pop- 
ular literature,  daily,  weekly,  semi-monthly, 
monthly,  bi-monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly. 
Indeed,  says  Mr.  Payn,  granting  that  there  is 
something  to  be  called  genius,  yet  men  of  gen- 
ius do  not  always  write  with  genius,  and  their 
work  is  often  inferior  to  that  of  first-class  tal- 
ent. For  his  own  part,  Mr.  Payn  is  not  sure 
that  the  whole  distinction  between  genius  and 
talent  is  not  fanciful ! 

He  deprecates  the  indignation  of  editors  who 
will  denounce  him  for  opening  the  sluices  of 
universal  stupidity  upon  the  flood  of  rubbish 
in  which  they  are  already  struggling.  They 
will  accuse  him  of  proposing  a hot-house  for 
forcing  mediocrity.  But  ho  retorts  that  his 
suggestion  would  discourage  mediocrity  by 
bringing  into  literature  the  educated  talent 
which  is  sitting  listlessly  in  offices  waiting  for 
patients  and  clients;  but  above  all  it  helps 
Paterfamilias  out  of  his  perplexity,  and  opens 
an  honorable  and  remunerative  calling  to  Jack. 
It  is  a gay  and  dashing  proposition  that  he 
makes,  and  it  will  doubtless  turn  many  an  idle 
hand  to  literature.  But  tbe  Spectator , com- 
menting upon  the  sprightly  paper,  and  agree- 
ing with  much  that  it  says,  reminds  the  au- 
thor that  it  is  in  literature  as  in  art  aud  in  all 
pursuits  that  appeal  to  public  support.  The 
essential  element  is  what  it  calls  quality  of  ex- 
pression, without  which  genius  itself,  and  edu- 
cation, and  talent,  and  ambition,  and  necessity, 
will  not  enable  a writer  to  succeed.  It  is  a 
form  of  tact  which  is  more  than  all. 

44  What  boots  It  thy  virtne, 

What  profit  thy  parts. 

While  one  thing  thou  lnckest— 

The  art  of  all  arts? 

“ Tho  ouly  credentials. 

Passport  to  success, 

Opens  castle  and  parlor— 

Address,  man,  Address. 

9 • • • • 

“ This  clinches  the  bargain ; 

Sails  out  of  the  bay; 

Gets  the  vote  in  the  Senate, 

Spite  of  Webster  and  Clay. 

14  lias  for  genius  no  mercy, 

For  speeches  no  heed; 

It  lurks  in  the  eye-beam, 

It  leaps  to  its  deed. 

44  Church,  market,  and  tavern, 

Bed  and  board,  it  will  sway. 

It  has  no  to-morrow; 

It  ends  with  to-day.ff 

That  is  the  magic,  tricksy  as  the  Ariel  genius, 
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without  which  the  new  calling  will  be  as  hope- 
less for  Jack  as  any  of  the  older  ones.  It  is, 
in  a word,  the  power  of  nsing  talent,  intelli- 
gence, education,  experience,  observation,  im- 
agination, memory,  all  the  resources  at  com- 
mand, in  a literary  way,  to  please  the  public — 
to  write  what  the  public  will  care  to  read.  A 
man  may  have  all  the  historical  erudition  of 
Macaulay,  but  without  his  gift  of  attractive 
expression  his  manuscript  will  not  tempt  a sa- 
gacious editor.  Indignant  and  wondering  au- 
thors constantly  say  to  the  editor  of  a maga- 
zine that  their  stories,  essays,  poems,  are  quite 
as  good,  to  say  no  more,  as  those  which  appear 
monthly,  and  they  can  not  understand  why 
they  can  not  have  a chance.  “ What  boots  it 
thy  virtue  f 7 The  editor  can  reply  only  that 
he  is  an  autocrat.  He  can  give  no  reasons; 
indeed,  he  himself  hardly  knows  his  reasons. 
His  editorial  instinct  assures  him  that  A’s 
work  will  do,  and  B’s  will  not.  He  apprehends 
at  once  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  “ quali- 
ty of  expression,”  and  he  decides  accordingly. 
Mr.Payn  intrepidly  replies  that  this  will  come 
by  practice,  as  in  all  other  pursuits,  and  he 
makes  a vigorous  plea.  But  what  can  prac- 
tice do  for  the  prima  donna  who  has  no  ear 
for  music  f 


The  Easy  Chair  was  agreeably  surprised  the 
other  day  by  a call  from  a yellowish-visaged 
gentleman  in  a queue,  who  announced  himself 
as  of  the  family  of  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  a name 
which  the  reader  will  recall  as  that  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  and  citizen  of  the  world 
whose  letters  of  observation  in  England  were 
edited  by  Dr.  Goldsmith.  After  the  natural 
courtesies  of  such  a meeting,  and  the  Easy 
Chair’s  compliments  upon  the  shrewdness  and 
charm  of  his  distinguished  ancestor’s  observa- 
tions, the  Chinese  gentleman  fell  into  easy 
conversation,  and  was  congratulated  upon  his 
singular  familiarity  with  our  language.  He  re- 
marked that  it  was  always  an  advantage  to  a 
traveller  to  know  the  language  of  the  country, 
and  he  had  no  doubt  that  so  travelling  a peo- 
ple as  the  American  were  of  the  same  opinion. 
“ And  as  you  travel  over  the  w’orld  more  gen- 
erally than  any  other  people,”  he  said,  “ I pre- 
sume that  yon  are  generally  familiar  with 
many  languages.”  The  Easy  Chair  bowed, 
and  cleared  its  throat,  and  smiled,  and  said, 
“ Oh  yes — probably — undoubtedly.” 

“ Yours  is  a very  great  country,”  the  visitor 
politely  returned, “ and  this  city  is  indeed  mag- 
nificent. It  promises  one  day  to  rival  Pekin, 
at  least  in  extent  and  population.  The  plea- 
sure of  seeing  your  great  men — the  great  men 
of  so  great  a city,  I mean — must  be  very  un- 
usual, and  I should  be  infinitely  your  debtor 
if  you  would  accompany  me  to  your  temple  of 
civic  greatness — your  City  Hall,  as  I under- 
stand you  call  it.  Your  popular  institutions, 
as  we  are  told  in  China,  are  intended  to  secure 
worthy  governors  of  the  people  by  the  votes 
of  the  people  themselves.  It  is  exceedingly 
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interesting,  and  I am  very  anxious  to  study  the 
working  of  your  institutions  in  your  chief 
city.” 

The  Easy  Chair  bowed  and  cleared  its  throat 
again,  and  answered  that  the  study  of  the  city 
was  certainly  very  interesting;  but  it  did  not 
feel  in  the  least  disposed  to  escort  the  travel- 
ling philosopher  to  the  City  Hall,  and  content- 
ed itself  with  remarking  that  ours  is  a very 
great  country,  and  that  its  institutions  are 
unequalled  in  the  world. 

“ I have  met  no  American  who  is  not  of  that 
opinion,”  courteously  returned  the  Chinese 
gentleman,  “and  I was  pleased  to  see  upon  a 
visit  to  your  Washington  and  Fulton  markets 
a noble  illustration  of  the  generous  and  becom- 
ing manner  in  which  such  important  parts  of 
the  municipal  institutions  are  managed.” 

The  Easy  Chair  answered  that  it  was  not 
that  kind  of  institution  which  it  had  iutended 
by  its  remark. 

“Possibly,  you  allude  to  another  gTeat  insti- 
tution which  I have  visited,”  returned  the 
traveller,  with  exquisite  courtesy.  “ You  just- 
ly pride  yourselves  upon  your  advances  in 
sanitary  science,  and  I am  a devout  pilgrim 
seeking  enlightenment.  Judge,  then,  with 
what  pleasure  I saw  your  chief  temple  of  the 
customs.  What  convenience  and  economy  of 
arrangement!  How  singularly  fitted  for  its 
purpose ! You  are  indeed  a great  people.  I 
passed  into  the  main  circular  ball,  and  what 
purity  of  atmosphere,  what  skill  of  ventila- 
tion, what  a refreshing  coolness  and  sweet- 
ness ; it  is,  indeed,  a sanitarium ; nor  can  I 
wonder  that  you  are  proud  of  your  progress 
and  achievements  in  this  science.  But  when 
I learned  that  the  officers  engaged  in  the  pub- 
lic service  in  this  temple,  in  the  business  of 
various  accounts,  and  in  determining  the  val- 
ue of  the  products  of  the  whole  world,  were 
appointed  to  the  duty  because  of  their  zeal  in 
providing  candidates  for  offices  and  compelling 
the  people  to  vote  for  them,  I was  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  institutions  under  which  zealous 
shouting  and  running  are  evidence  of  skill  to 
embroider  muslin  and  to  calculate  interest. 
Truly  you  are  a great  people,  and  your  insti- 
tutions overflow  with  wisdom.” 

The  Easy  Chair  bowed  and  smiled,  but  the 
precise  terms  of  an  appropriate  reply  did  not 
suggest  themselves,  until,  remembering  what 
was  due  to  its  native  land,  it  began:  “There 
can,  however,  illustrious  son  of  Lien  Chi  Al- 
tangi, be  no  doubt  that  we  are  a very  great 
and  superior  people,  and  that  wo  have  a very 
just  pity  and  contempt  for  all  the  unhappy 
victims  of  the  effete  despotisms  and  hoary  em- 
pires of  the  older  world — not  that  we  believe 
the  other  continents  to  be  actually  older,  for 
our  own  favored  continent  doubtless  emerged 
first  from  chaos,  but  it  is  an  expression  which, 
with  the  generosity  of  our  institutions,  we  are 
willing  to  tolerate.” 

“ I can  not  deny  your  greatness,”  politely 
said  the  yellowish-visaged  gentleman,  “and  far 
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be  it  from  me  to  question  your  superiority.  It 
was  but  yesterday  evening  that  I attended  a 
social  assembly  which  was  described  to  me  os 
a full-undress  party,  and  as  I entered  and  be- 
held many  of  the  other  sex,  I was  struck  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  description.  As  I promenaded 
through  the  brilliant  throng  with  one  of  the 
loveliest  of  your  young  persons  of  that  sex,  she 
said  to  me,  with  a bewitching  smile,  ‘Dear  Mr. 
Altangi,is  it  true  that  Chinese  women  squeeze 
their  feet  for  beauty  t How  very  fun  ny  !’  She 
panted  as  she  spoke,  and  I saw  that  her  body 
was  evidently  incased  in  some  kind  of  rigid 
and  unyielding  garment,  and  that  her  waist 
was  surely  not  the  waist  of  nature.  I gazed 
os  intently  as  decorum  would  permit — for  I am 
but  a student  of  cities  and  of  men — and  I was 
sure  that  my  lovely  companion’s  body  was  more 
cruelly  compressed  than  the  feet  of  my  adora- 
ble country-women,  and  her  panting  breath  was 
but  evidence  of  the  justice  of  my  observation. 
I asked  her  with  sympathy  if  I cquld  not  call 
some  companion  to  relieve  her,  or,  if  the  case 
were  urgent,  whether  I could  not  myself  offer 
succor.  But  she  gazed  at  me  as  if  I spoke  a 
strange  language,  and  smilingly  asked  my 
meaning.  ‘Dear  miss,’  I said,  ‘ are  you  not  in 
great  suffering  V 4 Not  at  all,’  she  replied,  and 
I paid  homage  to  her  heroism.  ‘ I know  not, 
dear  miss,  whether  to  admire  more  the  great- 
ness of  your  heroism,  or  the  generosity  of  your 
sympathy.  While  you  are  in  torment  your- 
self, your  tender  interest  goes  forth  to  my 
country-women  in  what  you  believe  to  be  tor- 
ture. Be  comforted,  dear  miss;  the  anguish 
of  a squeezed  foot  is  not  comparable  to  that  of 
a waist  so  cruelly  confined  as  yours,  and  the 
consequences,  also,  are  not  to  be  compared.’ 
If  human  bodies  in  your  great  and  happy 
country  are  made  like  ours  in  China,  certainly, 
Mr.  Easy  Chair,  I must  acknowledge  that  in 
heroio  endurance  of  the  cruelty  of  fashion 
your  country  is  indeed  pre-eminent.” 

There  seemed  to  be  such  a singular  misap- 
prehension upon  the  part  of  the  courteous  vis- 
itor that  the  Easy  Chair  was  beginning  again 
to  explain — u Yes,  but  the  indisputable  supe- 
riority of  our  glorious  country” — when  the  son 
of  Altaugi  interrupted,  with  suavity:  “Cer- 
tainly. I was  about  to  add  that  while  my  fair 
companion  insisted  that  I should  confess  the 
pinching  of  the  feet  to  be  a heinous  folly,  if 
not,  as  sho  was  plainly  disposed  to  believe,  a 
crime,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  another  lightly 
and  lowly  draped  figure  of  the  same  sex  ad- 
vancing toward  us  with  an  uncertain,  hobbling 
step  so  like  tho  gait  of  the  lovely  Chinese  maid- 
ens of  almond  eyes  that  again  I watched  in- 
tently, and  I saw  that  not  ouly  was  this  sylph 
drawn  out  of  all  natural  form  at  the  waist,  but 
that  she  was  attempting  to  walk  in  little  shoes 
supported  upon  high  pivots  called  heels  under 
the  centre  of  the  feet.  It  was  an  ingenious 
combination  of  torture  and  helplessness,  to 
which  no  social  circle  in  my  native  land  offers 
a parallel.  It  is  a wonderful  achievement, 


due,  I doubt  not,  Mr.  Easy  Chair,  to  the  man- 
ifest superiority  of  your  great  country,  and 
plainly  a striking  illustration  of  it.  Yet  it  is 
interesting  and  touching  that  the  maidens  of 
your  politer  circles,  gasping  in  pinched  waists, 
and  balancing  and  tottering  on  pivots  under 
their  shoes,  should  inquire  with  so  amused  an 
air  about  the  squeezed  feet  of  Chinese  ladies. 
I pay  you  my  compliments,  Mr.  Easy  Chair, 
upon  your  extraordinary  country.” 

The  urbanity  of  the  visitor  was  perfect.  The 
Easy  Chair  looked  at  his  eyes  to  see  if  they 
twinkled,  but  they  had  only  a bland  regard ; 
and  as  it  was  beginning  again — “ Nevertheless, 
sir,  you  will  admit  that  the  superiority  of  our 
institutions” — there  seemed  to  be  so  positive 
an  approach  to  twinkling  in  the  Chinese  eyes 
that  the  Easy  Chair  paused,  smiled,  and  then 
said : “ Worthy  son  of  Lien  Chi  Altangi,  thy 
words  enlighten  the  mind,  even  as  those  of 
thy  ancestor  illuminated  the  minds  of  our  fa- 
thers over  the  sea.  By  their  light  I read  the 
meaning  of  the  saying  that  in  my  youth  I 
heard  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tyrol, 4 Beyond  the 
mountains  there  are  men  also.’  ” 


What  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  or  stout  old  Pe- 
ter Stuyvesant,  or  Dominie  Everardus  Bogar- 
dus  would  have  said  of  a political  meeting  on 
Sunday,  evening  in  New  Amsterdam  may  be 
surmised,  but  their  minatory  ghosts  could  not 
prevent  a great  assembly  in  New  York  to  greet 
Mr.  Parnell  on  the  Sunday  evening  after  his 
arrival  in  this  country,  and  to  hear  a speech 
from  him  upon  the  renewal  of  the  Irish  agi- 
tation. The  huge  inclosure  called  Madison 
Square  Garden  is  the  only  place  in  the  city  for 
such  a purpose.  There  were  five  or  six  thou- 
sand people  assembled,  but  large  areas  of  the 
space  were  bare.  The  long  galleries  on  the 
sides  were  two- thirds  filled,  and  there  was  a 
dense  crowd  standing  closely  for  some  distance 
around  the  platform.  It  was  evident  that 
only  a practiced  speaker  could  make  himself 
intelligible  in  the  rather  dim  and  desolate 
building,  and  it  was  equally  evident  to  the 
curious  hearer  who  turned  in  from  the  street 
and  moved  toward  the  platform  that  the  tall, 
full-bearded,  high-browed,  gentlemanly  mau 
who  was  speaking  was  a practiced  speaker. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  look  with  interest 
at  the  leader  of  what  is  acknowledged  in  Eng- 
land to  be  the  deepest  and  most  general  agita- 
tion in  Ireland  since  that  of  O’Connell  for  Re- 
peal. O’Connell,  as  Phillips  depicts  him,  was 
a typical  Irishman.  Other  Irish  leaders  strike 
the  imagination  as  more  heroic,  as  more  roman- 
tic, as  more  unselfish.  The  name  of  O’Con- 
nell, for  instauce,will  never  be  irradiated  with 
the  tender  poetic  halo  that  surrounds  that  of 
Robert  Emmet.  But  no  Irish  leader,  not  even 
Grattan,  was  ever  such  a master  of  Ireland. 
No  man  in  modern  times  so  swayed  a whole 
people  as  Daniel  O’Connell  swayed  the  Irish. 
It  was  something  to  see  his  successor  in  tho 
leadership  of  agitation.  But  in  the  place  of 
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the  burly,  rubicund,  wily,  rollicking,  wholly 
Irish  face  and  form  of  the  famous  agitator,  here 
was  a grave,  thin,  thoroughly  Ameri can-look- 
ing man,  speaking  easily,  with  perfect  self-pos- 
session, with  consummate  prudence,  but  with- 
out oratorical  fervor — earnest,  sincere,  direct, 
but  without  “ magnetism/’  yet  with  a fluency 
which  is  distinctively  American,  and  with  the 
tempered  air  of  one  trained  to  Parliamentary 
debate  in  a minority.  He  held  copious  notes 
in  his  hand,  to  which  ho  referred  without  be- 
ing iu  the  least  constrained  by  them,  and  with 
great  skill,  acquired  by  the  habit  of  addressing 
large  crowds  under  difficult  circumstances,  he 
threw  his  voice  to  the  farther  edge  of  the  au- 
dience, and  wras  heard,  by  attentive  listening, 
by  everybody  in  the  building.  There  was  no 
bitterness,  no  denunciation,  no  sarcasm,  no  kind 
of  rhetorical  or  persoual  display,  in  the  speech. 
It  was  the  plaiu  statement  of  a man  in  earnest, 
but  without  a single  characteristic  to  be  ex- 
pected of  a noted  Irish  agitator. 

This  is  not  surprising  when  the  hearer  dis- 
covers that  the  agitator  is  but  half  Irish,  and 
that  the  other  half  is  American.  He  is  the 
grandson  of  our  Commodore  Stewart,  and  he 
has  not  now  coine  for  the  first  time  to  Amer- 
ica ; and  it  is  agreeable  to  think  that  the  tone 
and  the  prudence  of  his  speech  were  due  to  the 
American  drop  in  his  blood.  Early  in  his  ad- 
dress he  said  distinctly  that  the  agitation  did 
not  propose  revolution,  but  stood  within  the 
constitution  and  the  laws ; and  the  most  dra- 
matic passage  iu  the  speech  was  his  allusion 
to  armed  insurrection.  There  were  doubtless, 
be  said,  many  who  believed  the  agitation  to 
mean  open  rebellion,  and  there  were  many  in 
Ireland  who  would  gladly  rise  in  arms.  At 


this  suggestion  of  possible  war  waged  by  other 
people,  three  thousand  miles  over  the  sea,  there 
was  a wild  and  long  tumult  of  cheering.  And 
very  possibly,  continued  the  speaker,  there  are 
those  in  this  country  who  would  sympathize 
with  an  armed  movement.  This  remark  was 
greeted  with  another  prolonged  shout.  But 
not  a single  penny  which  is  raised  in  this 
country,  said  the  agitator,  quietly  and  forcibly, 
will  be  devoted  to  any  such  purpose.  The  re- 
sponse was  very  moderate  and  limi  ted  applause, 
but  the  speaker  was  not  in  the  least  concerned. 
He  evidently  understood  his  audience  and  him- 
self. When  he  mentioned  an  Irish  landlord 
wrho,  according  to  the  report,  has  neither  hands 
nor  feet,  aud  who  has  severely  criticised  the 
agitation,  some  one  in  the  crowd  called  out, 
“ He’s  the  ligless  man.”  Mr.  Parnell  turned  and 
said,  “ He  may  have  lost  his  legs,  but  he  has  a 
strong,  clear  head.”  It  was  generous  and  gen- 
tlemanly, aud  the  remark  was  instantly  felt  by 
the  throng.9 

The  merits  of  the  agitation  we  do  not  dis- 
cuss here.  It  grows  out  of  the  unhappy  rela- 
tions that  have  always  existed  between  Eng- 
land aud  Ireland,  aud  it  now  makes  the  most 
radical  of  demands — that  of  the  redistribution 
of  the  land,  to  begin  by  the  erection  of  the 
government  into  a gigantic  Irish  landlord, 
who  shall  let  the  land  in  small  holdings  to 
tenants  whose  rent  in  thirty  years  will  pay 
for  it,  and,  as  Mr.  Parnell  said,  the  occupiers 
of  the  land  shall  become  its  owners.  This 
will  seem  to  many  minds  mere  Irish  states- 
manship; but  is  John  Bull  willing  that  the 
condition  of  the  Ireland  of  to-day  should  be 
regarded  as  an  illustration  of  British  states- 
manship f 


date's  1’ittrnnj  Turari). 


AMONG  the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  the 
late  Bayard  Taylor  were  twelve  lectures 
on  Genuau  literature,1  which  he  had  prepared 
for  delivery  before  the  students  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity. Before  publishing  them  in  permanent 
form  it  was  probably  his  intention  to  recast 
them,  adapting  the  style  to  the  reader  rather 
than  to  the  hearer,  enlarging  their  scope,  and 
elaborating  them  in  parts  so  as  to  render  them 
more  complete.  His  unexpected  death,  how- 
ever, defeated  this  intention,  and  the  lectures 
are  now  printed  as  they  left  his  pen,  nothing 
having  been  changed  beyond  the  correction  of 
verbal  errors  and  oversights.  In  a feeling  and 
judicious  introduction  Mr.  Boker  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Taylor  designed  the  lectures  to  be  an 
introduction  to  the  literature  of  Germauy,  ele- 
mentary and  popular  iu  its  character  rather 
than  profound  or  exclusive ; and  after  a care- 
ful reading  of  them  wo  concur  with  Mr.  Boker 

» Studies  in  German  Literature,  By  Bayarp  Taylor. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Grorok  H.  Boker.  12mo,  pp. 
41&  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’*  Som*. 


that,  however  modest  may  have  been  Mr.  Tay- 
lor’s pretensions,  “ such  was  his  native  power 
and  the  depth  of  his  knowledge  of  the  German 
literature  that,  whenever  he  touches  an  author 
critically,  he  rises  to  a style  of  treatment  that 
may  win  the  admiration  of  the  most  scholar- 
ly, and  furnish  food  for  reflection  to  the  most 
thoughtful.”  It  was  a wise  decision  to  leave 
the  lectures  in  their  original  genial  and  un- 
studied form.  They  will  be  far  more  effective, 
more  easy  of  popular  comprehension,  and  more 
serviceable  in  educating  taste,  in  their  present 
simple,  direct,  and  familiar  dress  than  if  they 
had  been  recast  in  the  more  formal  garb  of  an 
elaborate  critical  and  historical  treatise.  As 
they  now  appear,  they  are  fervid,  glowing,  and 
magnetic.  Their  outline  of  the  earliest  Ger- 
man literature,  and  of  the  literature  of  the  Min- 
nesingers and  of  the  Reformation,  and  their 
brilliant  descriptions  of  the  mediaeval  epics, 
and  of  the  crystallization  of  the  earlier  legend- 
ary epics  into  the  “Nibelungen  Lied,”  are  as 
fascinating  as  a romance.  The  lectures  are  eu- 
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riched  with  fine  reproductions  of  poems  illus- 
trating the  literature  of  Germany  in  its  infancy 
and  early  years,  and  they  also  embody  a large 
number  of  valuable  biographical  and  historical 
studies.  The  first  five  of  the  lectures  cover 
the  ground  just  indicated.  The  sixth  intro- 
duces us  to  the  comparatively  flat  and  unin- 
teresting literature  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
And  the  remaining  six  are  devoted  to  critical 
and  analytical  studies  of  the  works  of  Lessing, 
Klopstock,  Wieland,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goethe, 
and  Richter.  These  studies  also  comprise  brief 
biographical  outline  sketches  of  those  great 
men  and  of  their  literary  career. 


Thk  almost  simultaneous  publication  of  Bay- 
ard Taylor’s  lectures  and  of  a revised  edition 
of  Professor  Hosmeris  Short  History  of  German 
Literature 2 offers  a favorable  opportunity  to  our 
readers  to  acquire  an  intelligent  acquaintance- 
ship with  German  belles-lettres  literature  un- 
der the  leadership  of  two  independent  guides, 
whose  opinions  and  estimates  are  the  more 
interesting  for  their  occasional  divergences. 
Professor  Hosmer’s  outline  covers  much  the 
same  ground  as  Mr.  Taylor’s  lectures,  except 
that  it  is  fuller  in  the  later  periods,  more  es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  influences  that 
are  operative  on  German  literature  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  His  style  is  less  elegant  than  Mr. 
Taylor’s,  and  his  plan  is  more  elastic.  This 
last  admits  of  numerous  historical  and  anec- 
dotal digressions,  the  latter  including  agree- 
able sketches  of  spots  associated  with  the  lives 
and  persons  of  the  writers  who  are  passed  iu 
review,  together  with  interesting  descriptions 
of  them,  their  haunts  and  homes.  Compara- 
tively few  names  of  authors  are  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Hosmer,  his  aim  being  to  concentrate 
attention  chiefly  upon  those  whom  he  consid- 
ers “ epoch-making”  men,  and  to  give  them 
aud  their  productions  a close  and  careful  in- 
spection.   


A handsome  library  edition  of  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy’s  History  of  Our  Own  Times * (of  which 
there  was  an  extended  notice  in  this  Record 
for  August  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  publi- 
cation of  its  first  two  volumes  as  one  of  the 
“Franklin  Square  Library”  series)  has  just 
been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper.  The 
volume  includes  the  two  volumes  that  have 
been  thus  far  issued  in  the  English  edition, 
and  in  its  present  permanent  form  will  be 
welcomed  to  a place  on  their  book-shelves  by 
all  who  have  been  impressed  by  its  author’s 
full,  condensed,  and  exceedingly  clear  and  dis- 
passionate outline  history  of  England,  in  ail 
the  aspects  of  its  national  life,  dnriug  the  last 
fifty  years. 


* A Short  History  of  German  Literature.  By  Professor 
J amts  K.  Hosmkb.  12mo,  pp.  628.  St  Louis : G.  I.  Jones 
and  Co. 

* A History  of  Our  Own  Times,  Prom  the  Accession 
of  Gueeu  Victoria  to  the  Berlin  Congress.  By  Justin 
McCarthy.  Vol.  I.,  12mo,  pp.  560.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


The  students  and  admirers  of  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian literatnre  are  indebted  to  Professor 
Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  for 
a scholarly  version  of  the  tine  old  Teutonic  com- 
position “The  Younger  Edda,”4  also  known  as 
“ Snorre’s  Edda”  (Snorre  Sturlesou’s)  and  “ The 
Prose  Edda.”  The  remains  of  this  literature  con- 
sist principally  of  the  two  Eddas — the  “Elder 
Edda”  and  the  “Younger  Edda” — which  consti- 
tute, as  it  were,  the  Odiuic  Bible.  The  “ Elder 
Edda”  is  the  analogue  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
presents  the  outlines  of  the  GJinic  faith  in  a se- 
ries of  prophet  ical  aud  enigmatical  poetical  lays 
or  rhapsodies.  The  “Younger  Edda,”  now  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Anderson,  is  the  analogue  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  contains  the  system- 
atized Teutonic  theogony  and  cosmogony, gives 
the  clew  to  the  obscure  passages  iu  the  “ Elder 
Edda”  (of  which  it  is  in  a sense  the  sequel  aud 
commentary),  and  is  in  prose.  Both  comple- 
ment each  other,  and  in  connection  with  the 
Scandinavian  sagas,  traditions,  and  folk-lore, 
give  us  a comprehensive  idea  of  the  ancient 
Teutonic  beliefs.  Professor  Anderson’s  ver- 
sion is  mode  up  of  translations  from  three 
standard  editions  in  the  original.  It  contains 
all  of  the  “ Younger  Edda,  except  the  Hattatal 
(or  enumeration  of  skaldio  metres),  and  in- 
cludes the  narrative  portion  of  the  Skaldsko- 
parmal  (or  analysis  of  the  poetio  paraphrases 
of  the  skalds),  and  the  less  ancient  “Fore- 
words” and  “Afterwords,”  thus  giving  all  of 
the  work  that  is  of  interest  or  importance  to 
English  scholars.  To  the  versions  are  prefix- 
ed a preface  giving  a condensed  outline  of  the 
Teutonic  religion,  aud  an  interesting  introduc- 
tion which  embodies  an  inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  origin  and  authorship  of  the  “Youn- 
ger Edda,”  and  an  account  of  tbe  various  edi- 
tions of  it  that  have  been  published  in  the 
original  and  in  translations.  The  work  is 
made  complete  by  copious  philological  and 
expository  notes,  and  a full  glossary. 


Professor  Lounsbury’s  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language r*  has  the  great  merit  of  being  in- 
teresting without  any  sacrifice  of  accuracy 
or  substantial  usefulness.  Less  elaborate  and 
learned  than  some  other  works  on  this  large 
subject,  it  is  a full  and  instructive  historical 
outline  of  our  language,  which  it  considers 
with  reference  to  the  exterior  circumstances 
and  conditions  under  which  it  was  developed, 
aud  the  social,  political,  aud  interior  influences 
that  affected  its  vocabulary,  and  transformed 
it  from  an  inflectional  to  a nearly  non-inflec- 
tiouol  tongue.  As  some  knowledge  of  the  lit- 
erature of  a language  is  essential  to  a compre- 
hension of  the  history  of  the  languago  itself, 
in  tho  early  portion  of  the  volume  concise 
sketches  arc  given  of  the  literature  of  the  lau- 

* The  Younger  Edda.  also  called  SnorrcV  Edda.  or  The 
Prose  Edda,  etc.  Witn  an  Introduction.  Notes,  Vocabu- 
lary, and  Index.  By  Rasmus  B.  Anderson.  12mo,  pp. 
802.  Chicago : 8.  C.  Griggs  and  Co. 

4 History  of  the  English  Language . By  T.  R.  Lounbburt, 
16mo,  pp.  871.  New  York : Henry  Holt  aud  Co, 
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gnages  allied  to  the  English,  and  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  and  Early  English  periods ; and  further 
instructive  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  tongues  upon  the  language, 
especially  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest and  the  French  language  upon  it.  These 
chapters  are  followed  by  a rapid  survey  of  the 
three  dialects  of  the  Early  English,  of  the 
changes  in  the  tongue  during  the  Middle  Eng- 
lish period  (1350  to  1550),  and  of  the  final  set- 
tlement of  our  orthography  in  the  form  known 
as  Modern  English.  The  technical  history  of 
the  langnage  proper  occupies  the  remainder 
of  the  volume,  and  comprises  so  muoh  only  of 
its  internal  history  as  is  concerned  with  the 
variations  of  form  that  have  taken  place  in 
the  noun,  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  and  the 
verb,  caused  by  change  or  loss  of  inflection ; 
and  an  account  of  the  steps  by  which  the  lan- 
guage has  increased  its  resources,  either  by 
the  development  of  new  forms  or  the  applica- 
tion of  old  forms  to  new  uses.  The  treatise 
fully  meets  the  requirements  of  a text-book 
for  schools,  or  of  a hand-book  for  adult  read- 
ers who  desire  to  review  or  expand  their  phil- 
ological knowledge. 


The  resounding  title  of  Mr.  Allibone’s  new 
volume,  Great  Authors  of  All  Ages / is  not  justi- 
fied by  its  contents.  No  work  tbat  throws 
out  all  the  great  authors  before  Pericles  is  en- 
titled to  this  comprehensive  title;  and  even  if 
we  accept  the  extremest  limitation  of  its  sub- 
title, “ Selections  from  the  Prose  Works  of  Emi- 
nent Writers  from  the  Time  of  Pericles  to  the 
Present  Day,”  we  must  pronounce  the  volume 
a disappointing  one,  since  we  find  in  it  only  four 
authors  as  the  representatives  of  the  period  of 
more  than  five  hundred  years  from  Pericles  to 
Pliuy  the  Younger,  and  only  about  a dozen  os  the 
representatives  of  the  prose  literature  of  conti- 
nental Europe  from  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  until  now.  In  both  cases  the  names 
of  numerous  authors,  who  were  at  least  as  great 
as  those  commemorated,  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Why  Thucydides,  Csesar,  Livy, 
Tacitus,  and  Plutarch,  and  a score  of  others 
whose  names  will  occur  to  the  reader,  should 
be  omitted  from  the  earlier  period  in  a work 
of  such  pretensions,  or  why  Chaucer,  Wycliffe, 
Tyndale,  Luther,  Calvin,  Froissart,  Spenser, 
Rabelais,  Erasmus,  Grotins,  Descartes,  Buf- 
fon,  F6nelon,  Bossnet,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Kant, 
Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Niebuhr,  Hnuiboldt, 
Agassiz,  and  Darwin,  among  others,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  later  period,  are  equally  hard 
to  understand.  In  reality  the  book  is  merely 
a commonplace  collection  of  selections  from 
the  writings  of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty 
anthors,  scattered  over  twenty-three  centuries, 
many  of  whom  have  no  claim  to  be  styled 
“ great,”  and  several  of  whom — for  example, 


• Great  Anthors  of  All  Ages.  Being  Selections  from 
the  Prose  Works  of  Eminent  Writers  from  the  Time  of 
Pericles  to  the  Present  Day.  Bv  S.  Austin  Auiiionr. 
«vo,  pp.  665  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Llpplncott  and  Co. 


Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  George  Washington 
— were  not  “ authors”  in  the  distinctive. sense 
of  the  word.  Moreover,  these  selections  are 
seldom  the  best,  or  even  favorable,  specimens ; 
and  in  many  instances  they  are  raudom  clip- 
pings, such  as  may  have  been  made  by  any 
school-boy,  from  the  least  able  or  least  char- 
acteristic performances  of  their  anthors.  A 
glance  at  the  selections  from  Sir  Philip  Sid- 
ney, Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
will  make  this  sufficiently  clear.  The  original 
matter  contributed  to  the  volume  by  Mr.  Alli- 
bone  is  slight  in  amount  and  of  trifling  value. 


Mr.  Justin  Winsor,  the  librarian  of  Har- 
vard University,  has  compiled  a convenient 
Reader’s  Hand-Book 7 of  all  the  publications — 
books,  pamphlets,  annals,  archives,  etc. — that 
throw  light  upon  the  preliminary  events  in 
the  several  colonies  which  had  a bearing  upon 
the  Revolutionary  war,  as  well  as  upon  those 
which  occurred  during  or  immediately  after 
the  struggle  of  our  ancestors  for  national  in- 
dependence. The  volume  is  topically  arranged, 
and  is  a helpful  bibliographical  manual  and 
book  of  reference  to  the  authorities  for  events 
of  the  Revolutionary  period. 


Poetry  and  Music  have  been  fitly  wedded 
in  a luxurious  quarto  for  the  drawing -room 
that  has  just  issued  from  the  press  in  Great 
Britain  aud  • this  country,  entitled  Songs  from 
the  Published  Writings  of  Alfred  Tennyson , Set  to 
Music  by  Various  Composers  ;8  and  in  the  Amer- 
ican edition  the  nuptials  have  been  made  ad- 
ditionally attractive  by  a number  of  “goodly 
ornaments”  contributed  by  the  sister  art.  The 
songs  which  have  been  thus  chosen  for  music- 
al wedlock  consist  of  selections  of  those  poems 
from  Tennyson’s  writings  whose  touching  ap- 
peals to  human  sympathy,  and  whoso  rhyth- 
mical movement  and  lyrical  qmrlities,  seem 
specially  to  adapt  them  for  musical  expression. 
Many  of  them  are  those  familiar  favorites 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a written  score,  all  of 
us  have  insensibly  been  wont  to  read  with  a 
musical  modulation,  as  if  music  were  natural- 
ly suggested  by  them,  or  were  necessary  to 
their  due  interpretation.  Far  more  perfect 
and  satisfactory  than  any  expression  we  have 
been  able  to  give  these  fine  lyrics  in  this  in- 
stinctive and  imperfect  way  is  that  which  is 
now  vouchsafed  to  us  by  the  genius  and  taste 
of  the  composers  who  have  joined  in  preparing 
this  acceptable  album  of  song,  and  many  of 
whose  contributions  are  a delightful  blending 
of  artistic  excellence  with  deep  and  tender 
feeling.  The  volume  comprises  forty -five 
pieces  of  more  or  less  elaborate  music — songs, 
songs  aud  choruses,  part-songs,  chorals,  etc. — 

T The  Reader's  Hand-Book  of  the  American  Revolution. 
1761-1783.  By  Justin  Winsor.  16iao,  pp.  328.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co. 

8 Songs  from  the  Published  Writings  of  Alfred  Tennyson% 
Set  to  Music  by  Various  Composers.  Edited  by  W.  G. 
Cuhinb.  With  a Portrait  and  Original  Illustrations.  Roy- 
al 4to,  pp.  376.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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by  such  eminent  living  composers  as  Ch.  Gou- 
nod, R,  Jackson,  Ciro  Pinsnti,  Sir  J.  Benedict, 
Joseph  Joachim,  John  Hullah,  Jacques  Blu- 
menthal,  Otto  Goldschmidt,  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Joachim  Raff,  Sir  Herbert  Oakeley,  Franz  Liszt, 
etc.  The  American  edition  is  enriched  with 
eleven  original  full-page  illustrations,  com- 
prising a fine  portrait  of  the  Laureate,  and  ten 
effective  idealizations  of  the  characters  who 
figure  in  as  many  of  his  songs.  Several  of 
these  idealizations — notably  the  illustrations 
accompanying  “ O Swallow,  Swallow ! ” and  the 
“Milkmaid’s  Song,”  by  Reinhart,  the  “ Miller’s 
Daughter,”  by  Winslow  Homer,  aud  the  “ Sea 
Fairies”  and  the  “ Beggar  Maid,”  by  A.  Freder- 
icks— are  delicately  chaste  or  vigorously  pic- 
turesque conceptions. 


The  sermons  of  the  late  Dr.  De  Koveu  strong- 
ly reflect  the  character  of  the  man.  What  he 
believed,  he  believed  with  his  whole  heart.  He 
was  a man  of  ardent  convictions,  and  none  of 
them  were  more  intense  than  those  he  enter- 
tained as  to  the  teaching  office  of  the  Church 
and  its  ministry.  All  his  sermons  are  the  im- 
passioned and  earnest  utterances  of  a teacher 
— of  a teacher,  it  may  be  added,  who  was  im- 
bued with  the  old  theology,  and  who  loved  and 
clung  to  it  as  the  form  of  doctrine  which  real- 
izes in  scientific  terms  and  clear  outlines  what 
God  has  revealed  to  man  in  the  Gospel  of  His 
Bon.  Thirty  of  his  most  characteristic  ser- 
mons9 have  been  selected  for  publication  in  a 
volume  the  profits  of  which  are  to  go  to  the 
memorial  endowment  fund  of  his  beloved  col- 
lege at  Racine,  and  they  are  prefaced  by  a ten- 
der and  appreciative  outline  of  his  life,  labors, 
and  character,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dix.  All  of 
them  are  marked  by  fervor  and  uncompromis- 
ing conviction,  qualified  by  sweetness  and  gen- 
tleness. They  consist,  in  due  proportions,  of 
those  that  wero  preached  at  ordinations,  con- 
vocations, and  before  the  students  of  Racine 
College,  together  with  several  on  special  occa- 
sions; and  all  of  them  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
author’s  zeal  for  the  work  of  Christiau  educa- 
tion, of  his  devotion  to  that  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic  to  which  he  belonged,  of  his 
lofty  ideal  of  the  priestly  office,  and  of  hie  ab- 
sorbing desire  to  win  men  from  sin,  and  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  beauty  of  holiness. 


Four  eloquent  lectures  delivered  last  year 
in  Philadelphia  under  the  auspices  of  the 
“Bohlen  Lectureship,”  by  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
have  been  published,  under  the  general  head, 
The  Influence  of  Jesus.10  In  these  lectures  Mr. 
Brooks  considers  Christianity  not  merely  as  a 
system  of  doctrine,  but  as  a personal  force 
which  is  the  shaping  power  of  man’s  life  as  an 
individual,  as  a member  of  organized  society, 


» Sermons  Preached  on  Various  Occasions  by  James  De 
Koven,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction  by  Mono  am  Dix, 
8.T.D.  12mo,  pp.  S64.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

»«  The  Influence  of  Jesus.  By  Rev.  Phillips  B kooks. 
18rao,  pp.  274.  New  York : E.  P.  Dutton  and  Co. 


and  as  an  emotional  and  intellectual  being. 
His  general  theme  is  man  in  his  various  life, 
as  touched  and  influenced  by  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  revealed  to  him  in  Jesus  Christ;  and 
this  is  dealt  with  iu  four  Biblical  studies,  sev- 
erally exhibiting  the  influence  of  Christ  on  the 
moral,  the  social,  the  emotional,  and  the  intel- 
lectual life  of  man — on  man  in  his  relation  to 
enjoyment  and  suffering,  on  man  in  his  relation 
to  material  progress,  on  man  in  his  relation  to 
civilization,  and  on  man  through  the  effects  of 
Christ’s  influence  upon  the  world  of  thought. 
Generally  the  style  of  the  lectures  is  familiar 
and  easy,  but  they  are  frequently  illuminated 
with  passages  of  ornate  eloqueuce  aud  felici- 
tous illustration. 


Under  the  caption  The  Limitations  of  Life, 
and  Other  Sermons ,u  the  Rev.  William  M.  Tay- 
lor, D.D.,  of  this  city,  has  gathered  into  a con- 
venient volume  some  twenty-five  of  his  ser- 
mons, which  have  been  selected  for  publication 
because  of  the  present  and  permanent  impor- 
tance of  their  subjects,  and  because  it  is  known 
that  they  have  already  been  helpful  aids  to 
some  of  their  hearers  in  their  prosecution  of 
the  Christian  life.  The  subjects  treated  upon 
in  all  of  them  have  a direct  bearing  upon  the 
development  of  personal  holiness  in  the  heart, 
and  its  influence  upon  conduct  as  well  as  upou 
belief;  and  the  lessons  which  they  convey — at 
times  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  and  at  other 
times  with  persuasive  eloquence  and  cogent 
reasoning — are  enforced  and  explained  by  apt 
and  varied  illustrations  drawn  from  the  per- 
sonal and  business  experiences  of  mankind  and 
from  the  teachings  of  history.  Nothing  is  sac- 
rificed to  mere  rhetoric  in  their  construction. 
Indeed,  faultless  as  they  are  in  style,  tlicir  per- 
fection in  this  particular  is  lost  sight  of  by  the 
reader,  who  is  solely  impressed  by  the  gravity 
of  the  message  addressed  to  him,  and  the  une- 
quivocal earnest uess  and  intense  sincerity  of 
the  preacher  who  delivers  it.  If  Dr.  Taylor’s 
style  were  less  perfect,  if  it  were  marred  by  idi- 
osyncrasies of  thought  and  expression,  or  by  the 
ordinary  pulpit  buncombe  of  sensational  para- 
dox, antithesis,  invective,  theatrical  display,  or 
buffoonery,  there  would  be  danger  that  the  mes- 
sage might  be  less  considered  than  the  manner 
of  its  delivery,  and  its  great  Author  be  overshad- 
owed by  His  mouth-piece  and  messenger.  In 
Dr.  Taylor’s  sermons  nothing  of  this  happens. 
The  message  he  brings  is  stated  clearly,  elo- 
quently it  may  be,  but  always  in  its  simplicity 
and  majesty ; and  unless  the  heart  be  very  hard 
and  the  sense  very  dull,  it  must  find  a lodgment 
in  the  one  and  make  a profound  impression 
upon  the  other.  

The  latest  novel  of  the  “No  Name  Series”1 1 


11  The  Limitations  of  W*,  and  Other  Sermons.  By 
William  M.  Taylor,  D.D.  With  a Portrait  8%'0,  pp. 
391.  New  York:  A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Son. 

12  His  Majesty,  Myself.  “ No  Name  Series.”  16mo,  pp. 
299.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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is  more  noteworthy  for  its  snbtle  analysis  of 
line  shades  of  character  and  its  brilliant  intel- 
lectual effects  than  for  its  narrative  or  dramatic 
power.  Its  leading  actors  are  the  representa- 
tives of  two  opposite  social  types:  the  one, 
cold,  hard,  practical,  calculating,  strong,  and 
selfish,  without  emotion,  without  enthusiasm, 
without  faith,  or  love,  or  sympathy ; the  other, 
imotioual,  generously  impulsive,  sensitively 
alive  to  the  feelings  and  welfare  of  others  and 
to  all  external  impressions,  magnanimous,  un- 
selfish, self-sacrificing,  trustful,  and  loving. 
These  opposite  characters  act  as  insensible  foils 
and  rivals,  and  our  interest  is  actively  excited 
for  the  outcome  of  the  two  unlike  principles  as 
illustrated  by  the  ultimate  failure  or  success  of 
the  one  or  the  other  of  their  exponents.  Dis- 
persed throughout  the  narrative  are  a number 
of  spirited  sketches  of  college  life,  embracing 
character-paintings  of  students  and  professors, 
and  etchings  of  class-room  and  society  inci- 
dents. The  story  is  a clever  exposition  of  the 
truth,  as  well  as  of  its  converse,  that  mere 
force  of  will  and  intellect,  however  vigorous, 
if  coupled  with  selfishness  and  disbelief  in  God 
orman,  can  neither  bring  comfort  to  their  pos- 
sessors in  the  hour  of  trial  or  disappointment, 
nor  enable  them  to  stand  the  strain  of  real  ad- 
versity, and  will  utterly  break  down  as  a basis 
on  which  to  build  hopes  of  genuine  happiness 
or  of  substantial  and  durable  success. 


Sweet  Nelly , My  Heart's  Delight ,l*  is  the  rather 
rapturous  title  of  a quaintly  bright  tale,  writ- 
ten in  literary  companionship  by  James  Eice 
and  Walter  Besant,  which  reminds  us  of  Thack- 
eray’s Esmond . The  incidents  chosen  for  il- 
lustration, as  in  Esmond , are  associated  with 
Virginia  in  the  colonial  tipies,  and  the  narra- 
tive, likewise,  is  the  autobiographical  relation 
of  the  principal  actor,  who  is  a Virginian — in 
this  case,  however,  of  the  opposite  sex.  A 
young  and  beautiful  Virginia  heiress  loses  her 
father,  and  is  transplanted  to  London,  to  the 
guardianship  of  her  father’s  old  friend  and 
factor,  an  opulent  London  merchant  and  al- 
derman. Here  she  is  thrown  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  wealthy  middle  and  mercantile  class, 
and  she  describes  with  naive  simplicity  and 
shrewd  Bense  the  fashions,  foibles,  vices,  in- 
trigues, and  excitements  of  the  London  society 
of  that  class  and  day,  her  descriptions  being 
ail  the  more  piquant  for  the  contrasts  she  ob- 
serves between  the  new  scenes  and  those  she 
was  familiar  with  in  her  old  Virginia  life. 
The  stock  and  lottery  gambling  manias  of  the 
day  come  in  for  a large  share  of  her  attention  ; 
and  through  their  indirect  agency  misfortune 
overtakes  and  overwhelms  her  worthy  guard- 
ian, whose  ruin  shipwrecks  her  own  fortune 
also.  The  calamity,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent the  happy  culmination  of  a love  affair 
between  the  spirited  heroine  and  a deserving 

Ia  Sweet  Nelly,  My  Heart's  Delight . A Novel  By  James 
Rios  sod  Wav.tsb  B kb  ant.  11  Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4to,  pp.  93.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


young  English  nobleman,  even  less  largely  en- 
dowed than  herself  with  this  world’s  goods. 
Wisely  accepting  the  inevitable,  they  go  to 
Virginia,  where  they  settle  upon  her  patrimo- 
nial estate,  and  by  a careful  husbandry  of  its 
resources  regain  enough  wealth  to  enable  them, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  to  enjoy  the  residue 
of  their  life  in  great  happiness  amid  their  chil- 
dren and  children’s  children. 


The  entertainment  afforded  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant’s  new  romance,  The  Greatest  Heiress  in 
England ,14  is  as  quiet  and  prolonged  as  it  is 
varied  and  pleasing.  Always  a conscientious 
artist,  none  of  her  productions  is  more  care- 
fully elaborated  than  this,  and  several  of  its 
characters,  both  leading  and  subordinate,  are 
painted  with  unusual  minuteness  of  detail  and 
delicacy  of  touch  and  color.  An  eccentric  and 
in  a modest  way  prosperous  country  school- 
master and  his  Martha-like  wife  become  the 
heirs  of  the  wife’s  cousin.  They  have  but 
one  child,  a quiet,  self-possessed,  right-minded, 
pure,  and  loving  girl  of  seventeen.  At  first 
they  have  no  conception  of  the  extent  of  their 
fortune,  and  the  wife  never  realizes  it;  but  at 
length  its  magnitude  dawns  upon  the  old  man, 
who  has  an  intuitive  faculty  for  making  mon- 
ey, and  he  increases  his  fortune  enormously  by 
his  sagacity  and  frugality.  The  first  wife  dies, 
and  the  man  marries  another,  who  also  dies, 
after  bearing  a son,  a dreamy,  thoughtful, 
studious  little  lad,  greatly  beloved  by  his  step- 
sister. The  father  becomes  infatuated  with 
the  notion  that  the  fortune  derived  from  his 
first  wife’s  cousin,  with  all  its  vast  accumula- 
tions, belongs  to  the  daughter,  and  that  only 
his  own  property,  earned  as  a school-master, 
can  go  to  liis  son.  To  carry  out  this  idea,  all 
his  last  years  are  occupied  in  contriving  a will 
which  shall  vest  his  vast  property  in  the  daugh- 
ter, and  secure  its  still  further  increase.  This 
will  becomes  the  romance  of  his  life,  and  among 
its  strange  but  generally  shrewd  provisions  he 
directs  that  she  is  not  to  marry  until  seven 
years  after  his  death,  unless  she  gains  the  con- 
sent of  a committee  of  seven  persons  whom  he 
names,  and  whom  he  has  chosen  because  he  is 
confident  that  they  can  never  be  brought  to 
be  of  one  mind.  Thus,  he  congratulates  him- 
self, the  girl  will  be  guarded  from  fortune- 
hunters,  and  remain  unmarried.  He  is  very 
liberal  to  her,  however.  No  penalty  is  at- 
tached for  disobedience,  because  he  knows  her 
affection  for  him  will  cause  her  religiously  to 
obey  his  wishes;  and  he  directs  that  she  may 
spend,  without  consultation  with  her  guard- 
ians, to  the  extent  of  half  her  fortune,  in  ex- 
tending aid  to  distressed  individuals  in  sums 
sufficiently  large  to  make  them  comfortable. 
The  interest  of  the  story  is  concentrated  upon 
the  rivalries  of  the  guardians,  the  intrigues  and 
perplexities  of  the  matrimonial  committee  of 

w The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England.  A Novel  By  Mrs, 
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seven,  the  various  advances  made  to  the  girl 
by  mercenary  lovers,  and  her  own  disappoint- 
ing experiences  in  her  efforts  to  distribute  her 
fortune  so  as  to  make  people  happy  and  grate- 
ful. Without  lifting  the  curtain  higher  than 
to  pique  curiosity,  we  may  say  that  she  is  re- 
lieved from  her  embarrassments  by  the  man 
of  her  own  heart,  who  manages  so  adroitly  to 
extort  the  consent  of  the  marriage  committee 
that  they  become  husband  aud  wife  before  a 
single  one  of  the  seven  years  had  elapsed  for 
which  her  father  had  so  astutely  plotted. 


The  author  of  The  Leavenworth  Case1?  lias 
written  another  romance,  based,  like  it,  upon 
the  strange  and  sudden  disappearance  of  one 
of  the  leading  personages  from  the  scene,  and 
depicting  the  anxieties,  embarrassments,  sus- 
picions, accrimiuations,  aud  efforts  for  discov- 
ery that  are  caused  by  it.  The  tale  is  a de- 
tective story,  which  keeps  the  curiosity  ingen- 
iously stimulated.  Although  the  situations  are 
generally  sensational,  they  are  not  extrava- 
gantly or  morbidly  so,  and  several  of  them  are 
quite  dramatic.  

Sir  John ,1#  and  Little  Miss  Primrose,17  are  two 
sterling  and  readable  novels,  which,  without 
being  remarkable  for  the  originality  or  intri- 
cacy of  their  plots,  are  sufficiently  charged 
with  varying  alternations  of  love  and  fortune 
to  prevent  the  attention  from  wavering.  The 
tone  of  each  is  unexceptionably  pure  and  re- 
fining, aud  their  narratives  are  agreeably  di- 
versified with  fresh  and  animated  descriptions 
of  domestic  interiors  in  contrasted  ranks  of 
life. 


Golden-Bod ,#  is  a society  tale  that  glows 
with  color  and  sparkles  w'ith  light  incident. 
Its  author  has  the  art  of  telling  a love  story 
with  spirit  and  delicacy,  and  paints  some  of 
the  characteristic  phases  of  American  life 
among  well-bred  people  with  a light  and 
graceful  but  firm  pencil.  Several  of  her  fe- 
male portraitures  are  very  engaging,  and  her 
descriptions  of  the  nooks  of  Mount  Desert,  and 
the  love  episodes  they  witnessed,  and  perhaps 
inspired,  are  truly  idyllic. 


Mr.  Charles  Gibbon’s  pleasing  prose  pas- 
toral, The  Queen  of  the  Meadow,19  has  some  strik- 
ing features  in  common  with  Mr.  Hardy’s  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd . In  both  the  scenes 


14  A Strange  Disappearance*  By  Anna  Katharine 
Quern.  Sq.  16mo,  pp.  280.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

>•  Sir  John.  By  the  Anthor  of  Anne  Dysart , etc. 
“Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  66.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

17  Little  Mies  Primrose.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
SL  Olavc's,  etc.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  6L 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Golden-Rod.  An  Idyl  of  Monnt  Desert.  “ Harper’s 
Half-hour  Series.”  32mo,  pp.  116.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

»»  The  Queen  of  the  Meadow.  A Novel.  By  0uAm.E8 
Gihuon.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  63.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


are  laid  for  the  most  port  in  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, the  chief  interests  are  rural  and  bucolic, 
the  majority  of  the  actors  are  farmers  and 
peasants,  and  the  heroines  are  handsome,  vig- 
orous, and  masterful,  but  sweet  and  womanly, 
maidens,  who  own  and  manage  their  farms 
with  masculine  ability  and  success.  The 
treatment  of  these  factors  by  the  two  artists 
is  thoroughly  diverse,  however.  Mr.  Gibbou’0 
heroine,  who  is  the  “ queen  of  the  meadow,” 
from  whom  his  romance  derives  its  title,  is  a 
more  pleasing  creation  than  Mr.  Hardy’s  hero- 
ine. Her  sensibilities  are  more  active  and 
more  refined,  and  she  is  less  hard  and  mascu- 
line. After  a courtship  that  is  as  pleasant  to 
the  reader  as  it  must  have  been  exasperating 
to  the  lover,  she  is  wooed  and  won  by  a fine, 
stalwart  yeoman,  who  is  a better  farmer  than 
herself  even,  and  who  joins  to  a will  as  reso- 
lute and  a spirit  os  high  as  her  own  a wise 
head  and  a heart  full  of  chivalrous  gentleness 
and  self-sacrificing  love.  Mr.  Gibbon’s  novel 
is  less  intense  and  less  dramatic  than  Mr. 
Hardy’s,  but  it  is  less  prolix  and  less  heavily 
handicapped  with  dialect  colloquies,  and  its 
story  is  more  magnetic. 


The  task  Mr.  George  Barnett  Smith  set  for 
himself  when  he  undertook  to  place  before 
the  world  “ the  story  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  life, 
through  the  medium  of  his  writings  and 
speeches,”  lias  resulted  in  a biography80  so 
dry  and  ponderous  that  it  must  prove  exceed- 
ingly unattractive  reading  to  most  folk,  though 
statesmen,  and  those  who  are  in  training  to 
become  such,  will  find  much  in  its  compact 
pages  amply  to  repay  an  attentive  perusal. 
The  biography  is  almost  exclusively  political 
in  its  character.  Introducing  us  only  to  Glad- 
stone the  eminent  statist,  financier,  political 
leader,  thinker,  and  public  man,  it  traces  the 
growth,  development,  and  transitions  of  his 
political  opinions  with  laborious  minuteness, 
aud  sketches  his  long  and  active  public  career 
with  painstaking  ability  and  fullness;  but  it 
is  grievously  barren  of  all  those  interesting 
details  which  throw  light  on  his  private  life, 
and  on  his  personal,  social,  aud  domestic  char- 
acteristics. He  tells  us  almost  nothing  of  Glad- 
stone’s early  childhood  and  boyhood ; of  his  re- 
lations as  a lover,  husband,  father,  aud  friend ; 
of  his  bearing  in  the  family,  among  his  inti- 
mates, in  his  study,  or  in  those  rare  hours  when 
he  carried  his  bow  unbent,  and  laid  up  new 
stores  of  mental  vigor  and  physical  vitality  in 
the  rest  of  recreative  enjoyments.  Not  a line 
of  his  familiar  or  friendly  private  correspond- 
ence enables  us  to  feel  “ the  pulse  of  the  ma- 
chine” ; but  instead  we  are  given  digests  of 
Parliamentary  reports,  summaries  of  Parlia- 
mentary and  other  speeches,  and  abstracts  of 
and  liberal  quotations  from  his  controversial 
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writings.  There  is  nothing  restful  in  such  a 
biography,  and  little  that  is  interesting,  ex- 
cept to  the  student  of  political  history.  In 
this  respect  the  volume  contrasts  disadvanta- 
geous^ with  the  admirable  Life  of  Macaulay 
by  Trevelyan,  which  addresses  itself  at  once 
to  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  and  of  the 
political  Btudent  or  observer. 


Mr.  James’s  contribution  to  the  “ English 
Men  of  Letters  Series”  of  a volume  on  Hato- 
tkorne?1  will  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the 
best  of  its  predecessors.  None  of  them  more 
completely  than  it  fulfills  the  design  of  the 
series — to  rouse  and  satisfy  an  interest  in  liter- 
ature in  the  minds  of  that  large  and  intelli- 
gent class  who  have  to  run  as  they  read,  by 
supplying  them  with  the  means  of  nourishing 
their  curiosity  as  to  the  performances  of  our 
greatest  masters  in  a form  copious  enough  to 
be  profitable,  and  brief  enough  for  the  oppor- 
tunities of  their  scanty  leisure.  Mr.  James 
designates  his  performance  as  a critical  essay 
rather  than  a biography.  But  while  this  is 
essentially  true,  the  critical  essay  nevertheless 
embodies  an  exquisitely  graceful  biography, 
gleaned  mainly,  as  Mr.  James  is  careful  to 
avow,  from  Mr.  Lathrop’s  Life  of  Hawthorne , 
but  supplemented  by  finely  colored  bits  of 
mosaic  drawn  by  Mr.  James  from  Hawthorne’s 
note-books,  tales,  and  novels,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  being  to  make  the  reader  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  the  phases  of  Hawthorne’s 
life  and  character,  and  the  essential  incidents 
and  circumstances  that  affected  them.  So 
judicious  are  these  gleanings,  so  admirable 
Mr.  James’s  faculty  of  choice  and  selection, 
so  deft  and  artistio  liis  disposition  and  ar- 
rangement of  his  second-hand  materials,  and 
so  felicitous  his  narrative  presentation  of  them, 
that  although  we  were  already  perfectly  fa- 
miliar with  the  original  sources  of  his  infor- 
mation, w'e  have  risen  from  his  book  feeling 
that  we  know  and  understand  Hawthorne  bet- 
ter than  ever  before.  Satisfactory,  however, 
as  are  the  biographical  portions  of  his  volume, 
its  chiefest  excellence  undoubtedly  resides  in 
its  careful  accounts  and  valuations  of  Haw- 
thorne’s writings,  its  delicate  tracings  of  the 
unfolding  of  his  literary  character,  and  its 
sparkling,  subtle,  and  often  extended  criti- 
cisms of  them  aud  of  the  genius  and  idiosyn- 
crasies of  their  author.  These  criticisms,  more- 
over, are  constantly  interrupted  and  agreeably 
diversified  by  a succession  of  essay-like  epi- 
sodes, giving  us  glimpses  of  Hawthorne’s 
friends  and  contemporaries,  and  acutely  ana- 
lyzing or  nimbly  painting  local  |ihases  and 
conditions  of  Americau  life,  society,  manners, 
and  literature.  We  should  not  be  caudid  if 
we  concealed  onr  conviction  that,  however 
sparkling  and  subtle  Mr.  James’s  criticisms 
are,  they  are  frequently  overdone  to  the  extent 

31  Hawthorne.  By  Hknby  Jambs,  Jan.  14  English  Men 
of  Letters  Series.”  12mo,  pp.  177.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


of  being  hypercritical  rather  than  critical,  and 
that  the  tone  of  his  book  is  more  jaunty  and 
garrulous  than  is  quite  consistent  with  good 
taste,  and  more  patronizing  and  depreciatory 
than  we  can  reconcile  with  our  own  estimate 
of  Hawthorne’s  character  and  genius.  It  needs 
to  be  further  said  that  Mr.  James’s  criticisms 
and  valuations  of  Hawthorne  are  marred  by 
the  occasional  inteijection  of  sneering  dispar- 
agements of  American  literature,  whose  cap- 
tious levity  are  an  imputation  upon  his  judg- 
ment, and  detract  from  the  other  substantial 
merits  of  his  performance.  They  can  only  bo 
accounted  for,  but  not  defended,  by  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  penned  in  a moment- 
ary fit  of  indigestion. 


There  is  hardly  an  admirer  of  Shakspearo 
but  has  been  tempted,  by  the  dearth  of  known 
incidents  in  the  poet’s  life,  to  indulge  in  spec- 
ulations as  to  those  that  wrere  possible  or  prob- 
able. Mr.  Calvert  has  yielded  to  this  feeling 
in  some  measure  in  his  gracefully  written  Bi- 
ographic ^Esthetic  Study  of  Shakspeare.22  The 
book  derives  its  title  from  its  first  two  papers, 
in  which  he  gives  a concise  summary  of  the 
ascertained  facts  of  Shakspeare’s  life,  arranged 
under  the  heads  of  its  “ first  decades”  and  its 
“ripeness,”  filling  up  the  gaps  in  the  outline 
with  such  imaginary  surroundings,  situations, 
and  incidents  as  are  suggested  by  or  are  natu- 
rally inferable  from  the  real  ones.  The  first 
paper  accompanies  Shakspeare  from  his  birth 
and  through  the  years  of  his  childhood  and 
youth  to  his  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh 
year,  when  lie  had  completed  Lords  Labor 
Lost ; and  the  second  carries  him  forward  from 
his  twenty-eighth  year — when  he  leaped  sud- 
denly from  the  spring  into  the  summer  of  his 
life,  and  signalized  the  transition  by  the  pro- 
duction of  Borneo  and  Juliet — through  the  years 
of  his  young  and  middle  manhood  and  of  his 
mighty  prime,  till  “ he  passed  away  w ithout 
looking  into  old  age.”  Mr.  Calvert’s  outline 
includes  a review  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  Shakspeare’s  various  dramas  were  writ- 
ten, and  of  the  questiou  of  the  probable  dates 
of  their  production.  The  remainder  of  the  vol- 
ume is  devoted  to  two  suggestive  critical  and 
interpretative  studies,  respectively  on  King 
John  and  Hamlet . 


Mr.  Arthur  Gilman  has  been  at  the  pains 
to  cull  from  Shakspeare’s  wrritings  those  pas- 
sages which  enunciate  the  moral  sentiments 
of  the  poet  or  shadow  forth  his  religious  be- 
liefs, and  to  gather  them  into  a volume  entitled 
Shakspeards  Morals ,*3  where  they  are  grouped 
under  distinct  heads.  These  groups  .are  pre- 
luded by  brief  excerpts  from  great  masters  of 

33  Shakspeare : A Biographic  Aesthetic  Study.  By 
Gkobok  II.  Calvert.  18mo,  pp.  211.  Boston:  Lee  and 
Shepard. 

33  Shak*peare's  Morals.  Suggestive  Selections,  with 
brief  Collateral  Readings  ana  Scriptural  References. 
Edited  by  Abtuuk  Gilman,  M.A  ISmo,  pp.  265.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co. 
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thought,  ancient  and  modern,  that  further  il- 
lustrate their  themes,  and  they  are  also  accom- 
panied in  foot-notes  by  Scriptural  texts  sug- 
gested by  the  poet’s  thought.  The  book  is  a 
pleasant  companion  volume  to  Sbakspeare’s 
writings,  giving  a compacted  view  of  the  mor- 
al and  religious  reflections  that  are  to  be  found 
in  them,  and  sustaining  the  accuracy  of  Bishop 
Wilberforce’s  remark,  that  if  we  take  the  en- 
tire range  of  English  literature,  and  put  to- 
gether our  best  authors  w ho  have  written  upon 
subjects  not  professedly  religious  or  theologic- 
al, we  shall  not  find  in  all  united  so  much  evi- 
dence of  the  Bible  having  been  read  and  used 
as  we  find  in  Shakspeare  alone. 


A remarkable  lecture  by  Dr.  H.  Bonitz  on 
the  Origin  of  the  Homeric  Poems**  first  deliver- 
ed in  Vienna  twenty  years  ago,  and  since  pub- 
lished in  Germany  in  several  successive  edi- 
tions, bringing  down  the  history  of  this  branch 
of  inquiry  to  the  present  time,  has  been  trans- 
lated by  Professor  Lewis  R.  Packard,  of  Yale 
College,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers.  The  principles  and  methods  of  mod- 
ern criticism,  both  historical  and  literary,  may 
be  said  to  have  grown  up  in  and  around  the 
Homeric  controversy,  which  began  with  the 
publication  of  Wolf’s  Prolegomena  to  Homer 
nearly  a century  ago,  and  has  raged  ever  since 
in  the  learned  world  unabated.  But  the  con- 
troversy is  no  longer  w*hat  it  was ; results  have 
been  attained  that  are  indisputable,  and  the 
widest  differences  of  view  now  found  among 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  subject  are 
trifling  in  comparison  with  the  issues  drawn 
between  Wolf  and  his  opponents.  Every  step 
gained  by  critical  inquiry  in  this  narrow  field 
has  had  its  influence  in  other  fields  of  thought, 
and  has  helped  to  shape  and  direct  the  mind 
of  the  age.  But  the  history  of  this  important 
discussion  has  hitherto  been  locked  up,  for  the 
most  part,  from  the  reach  of  the  English  read- 
er, in  dead  or  foreign  languages,  or  in  tech- 
nical discussions  and  elaborate  treatises  not 
less  forbidding.  This  admirable  lecture  for 
the  first  time  sums  up  the  whole  inquiry,  in 
its  history  and  its  results,  in  a form  not  only 
accessible,  but  extremely  attractive  to  every 
thoughtful  mind.  Not  a great  scholar  has 
lived  in  the  last  three  generations  who  has  not 
devoted  his  best  powers  and  much  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  this  question ; and  all  the  prin- 
cipal features  and  results  of  their  work  are 
outlined  in  the  text  of  this  little  book,  pre- 
senting an  epitome  of  the  movement  of  critic- 
al thought  which  is  intelligible  to  readers  who 
know  nothing  of  Homer’s  tongue.  Nor  is  it 
of  less  value  to  the  special  student,  who  will 
not  easily  find  in  mauy  volumes  so  useful  a 
sketch  of  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  is  of- 
fered in  the  full  and  learned  series  of  notes 
appended  to  the  lecture.  We  may  add  that 

94  The  Origin  of  the  Homeric  Poems.  By  Dr.  H.  Bourn. 
Translated  by  Professor  Lkwib  R.  Paokaep,  of  Yale  Col- 
lege. 16tuo,  pp.  119.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


the  translator  has  done  his  part  with  the  ut- 
most accuracy  and  good  taste. 


That  a lady  should  travel  eight  hundred 
miles  alone  and  on  horseback  through  the  most 
wild  and  lonely  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
mining  districts  of  Colorado,  not  only  without 
insult  by  word,  look,  or  gesture,  but  with  the 
most  chivalrous  attention  having  been  paid  to 
her  sex  by  the  proverbially  rough  and  lawless 
miners  aud  frontiersmen  who  form  the  popula- 
tion at  that  advanced  outpost  of  American  so- 
ciety, is  as  honorable  to  the  character  of  those 
rude  pioneers  as  it  is  creditable  to  the  courage 
and  perseverance  of  the  lady.  This  thought 
will  constantly  present  itself  to  the  reader  of 
the  fresh  and  vigorous  letters  composing  a vol- 
ume styled  A Lady3 8 Life  t»  the  Reeky  Mount- 
ains in  which  their  author  describes  in  the 
frankest  and  most  unconventional  manner  her 
adventures  by  flood  and  plain,  on  forest  and 
mountain,  in  tavern  and  hut,  amid  strange 
rough  men  and  desperadoes,  with  no  other 
protection  than  her  defenseless  womanhood. 
Although  the  author  of  these  letters  is  usually 
intensely  practical  and  matter-of-fact,  she  is 
by  no  means  cold,  or  commonplace,  or  unimagi- 
native, and  her  realistic  pictures  of  life  among 
the  trappers,  miners,  hunters,  and  settlers  of 
those  remote  parts  are  pleasantly  varied  with 
glowing  descriptions  of  the  boundless  views 
aud  gorgeous  morning  and  evening  skies  seen 
from  the  summits  of  lofty  parks  and  peaks, 
and  with  vigorous  sketches  of  the  broad  prai- 
ries, wild  cations,  and  snow-clad  hills  and 
plains  she  traversed  in  her  eight  hundred  miles 
of  horseback  travel. 


Camps  in  the  Caribbees u is  the  title  of  an  un- 
usually interesting  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Fred- 
erick A.  Ober  gives  the  results  of  his  observa- 
tions during  a two  years’  visit  to  the  archipel- 
ago of  the  Lesser  Antilles.  His  visit  was  made 
with  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  ornitholog- 
ical treasures  of  the  Caribbean  archipelago; 
and  instead  of  following  the  beaten  track  of 
ordinary  tourists,  who  usually  confine  their 
explorations  to  the  fertile  and  thickly  popu- 
lated cleared  belt  that  fringes  the  shores  of 
these  islands,  Mr.  Ober  left  the  coast,  its  vil- 
lages and  cities,  and  penetrated  their  interi- 
ors, which  are  vast  uncleared  forests,  covering 
wild  and  forbidding  mountains,  where  every- 
thing reposes  in  the  same  primitive  state  as 
when  discovered  by  Columbus.  While  dili- 
gently pursuing  his  ornithological  researches, 
Mr.  Ober  turned  his  attention  also  to  the  nat- 
ural scenery  and  inhabitants  of  these  primitive 
interiors,  and  carefully  photographed  the  birds, 
beasts,  insects,  reptiles,  and  \ aople  he  found 
there,  as  also  such  tropical  scenes  os  most  im- 

94  A Lady s L\fe  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  By  Isabella 
L.  Bibp.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  296.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam ’b  Sons. 

94  Camps  in  the  Caribbees.  The  Adventures  of  a Nat- 
uralist In  the  Lesser  Antilles.  By  Fucomos  JL  Ossa. 
8vo,  pp.  866.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 
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pressed  him.  These  photographs  form  the  il- 
lustrations of  his  volume,  and  they  are  accom- 
panied by  spirited  descriptions  of  his  adven- 
tures, explorations,  and  discoveries,  and  by 
interesting  accounts  of  the  several  islands, 
their  climate,  products,  and  people,  together 
with  reproductions  of  the  legends,  traditions, 
and  historical  incidents  connected  with  these 
new  yet  old  Helds.  Mr.  Ober  writes  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a naturalist,  and  the  heartiness 
of  a genuine  traveller. 


An  interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Her- 
bert H.  Smith  in  his  Brazilr  The  Amazons  and 
the  Coast ,*7  of  that  part  of  the  South  American 
Continent  which  is  watered  by  the  Amazons. 
The  narrative  generally  iB  in  the  form  of  a fa- 
miliar relation  of  incidents  of  travel,  by  means 
of  which  the  reader  is  introduced  to  the  people 
of  the  cities,  Indian  villages,  and  less  accessi- 
ble interior  districts,  and  made  acquainted  with 
their  habits,  occupations,  beliefs,  and  social 
characteristics.  There  are  also  full  accounts 
of  the  climate  and  configuration  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  the  tropical  growths  and  products 
of  the  region,  together  with  discussions  as  to 
its  salubrity,  resources,  and  future  possibilities 


in  the  interest  of  commerce  and  civilization. 
The  most  valuable  portion  of  the  volume  is 
that  which  describes  the  grand  river  system 
of  the  Amazons  and  its  tributaries,  from  its 
mouth  at  Pant  to  its  head- waters  in  the  Andes. 
The  geographical,  statistical,  and  other  scien- 
tific information  which  the  volume  embodies, 
as  the  result  of  patient  original  observation 
and  investigation,  is  of  great  value. 


As  we  are  closing  the  Record  for  the  month 
we  have  received  from  the  publishers  another 
of  Mr.  Rolfe’s  judiciously  edited  plays  of  Shaks- 
peare,  being  The  History  of  the  Life  and  "Death 
of  King  John.29  It  is  edited  in  conformity  with 
the  same  general  plan  as  its  predecessors,  and 
exhibits  the  same  critical  tact  and  discrimi- 
nating judgment  that  made  them  so  accept- 
able. Mr.  Rolfe  has  materially  enhanced  the 
value  of  the  play  for  home  and  school  reading 
by  his  reproduction  in  the  introduction  of  Mrs. 
Jameson’s  fine  historical  and  critical  essay  upon 
Constance  of  Bretagne,  and  by  his  republica- 
tion in  an  u addendum”  at  the  close  of  the  vol- 
ume of  Mrs.  Siddons’s  striking  analysis  of  the 
same  character  with  reference  to  its  persona- 
tion on  the  stage. 


CMtnr's  Ijistnciral  Utrnri). 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Janu- 
ary.— Congress  re-assembled  January  6, 
after  the  holiday  recess. 

The  House,  January  6,  directed  the  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  to  investigate  the  origin 
of  the  recent  outbreak  of  the  Ute  Indians  at 
the  White  River  Agency,  Colorado. 

The  West  Point  Military  Academy  Appropri- 
ation Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  January 
12,  with  an  amendment  adding  $11,618. 

The  Senate,  January  14,  passed  a bill  to  in- 
crease the  pensions  of  certain  totally  disabled 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

On  January  19  the  President  sent  the  fol- 
lowing nominations  to  the  Senate  for  foreign 
missions : England,  James  Russell  Lowell,  of 
Massachusetts ; Russia,  John  W.  Foster,  of  In- 
diana; Spain,  Lucius  Fairchild,  of  Wisconsin; 
Mexico,  Philip  H.  Morgan,  of  Louisiana. 

The  following  joint  resolution  to  amend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  present- 
ed in  the  Senate  January  19,  and  in  the  House 
January  20: 

Article  16.— The  right  of  suffrage  In  the  United  8tates 
shall  be  based  on  citizenship,  and  the  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  sex, 
or  for  any  reason  not  equally  applicable  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  article  by  ap- 
propriate legislation. 

91  Brazil : The  Amazons  and  the  Coast  By  Hrbbrbt  II. 
Smith,  lllnstmted.  8vo,  pp.  644.  New  York : Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


The  following  United  States  Senators  have 
been  chosen : January  6,  Luke  Pryor,  from  Ala- 
bama, in  place  of  Senator  Houston,  deceased; 
January  13,  James  A.  Garfield,  from  Ohio ; Jan- 
uary 22,  Arthur  P.  Gorman,  from  Maryland; 
January  22,  General  Randall  L.  Gibson,  from 
Louisiana;  and  J.  Z.  George,  from  Mississippi. 

The  United  States  debt  was  decreased  dur- 
ing December  $4, 251,217  96. 

The  New  York  Legislature  organized  at  Al- 
bany January  fi.  General  George  H.  Sharpe 
was  elected  Speaker  of  tho  Assembly. — Bills 
were  introduced,  January  13,  providing  for  the 
election  of  Presidential  electors  by  Congres- 
sional districts,  and  rendering  women  eligible 
to  become  school  officers. 

The  Legislature  of  Maine,  January  17,  elect- 
ed Daniel  F.  Davis  Governor. 

A new  French  ministry  was  constituted  De- 
cember 28,  as  follows : President  of  the  Coun- 
cil and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.De  Frey- 
cinet ; Interior  and  Worship,  M.  Lepfcre ; Keep- 
er of  the  Seals,  M.  Cazot ; Finance,  M.  Magnin ; 
War,  General  Farre;  Marine,  Admiral  Jaure- 
guiberry;  Public  Instruction, M.  Jules  Ferry; 
Works,  M.  Yarroy ; Commerce,  M.Tirard ; Posts 
and  Telegraphs,  M.  Cocbery. 

M.  Gambetta  was  chosen  President  of  tlie 
Chamber  of  Deputies  January  13,  by  a vote  of 
259  out  of  308. 

The  Greek  ministry  was  reconstituted  Janu- 

28  Shakspearc'e  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  Kina 
John.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Wimjam  J.  Roi.fk,  A.M. 
16mo,  pp.  190.  New  York : Harper  aud  Brothers. 
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ary  20,  with  M.  Comoundouros  as  Presideut  of 
the  Council  and  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Another  attempt  was  made,  December  30,  to 
kill  King  Alfonso,  of  Spain,  while  he  was  driv- 
ing through  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace  at 
Madrid.  Two  pistol-shots  were  fired  at  the 
royal  carriage,  but  they  were  badly  aimed, 
and  nobody  was  hurt.  The  would-be  assassin, 
a lad  of  19,  named  Gonzalez,  was  arrested. 

The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Cuba 
passed  the  Spanish  Senate  December  24,  by  a 
vote  of  134  to  14,  and  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties January  20,  by  a vote  of  230  to  10. 

The  British  forces  under  General  Roberts 
routed  the  Afghans  December  23,  and  re-occu- 
pied  Cabool  and  the  surrounding  heights. 

DISASTERS. 

December  26. — Conflagration  in  Tokio,  Japan, 
the  third  in  seven  years.  Nearly  15,000  houses 
destroyed,  50,000  persons  made  destitute,  and 
100  killed  by  exposure  to  cold. 

December  28. — Portion  of  the  long  bridge  over 
the  Frith  of  Tay,  Scotland,  blown  down  in  a 
gale.  Train  of  passenger  cars  ingulfed  and 
all  on  board  (about  ninety)  drowned. 

January  21. — Explosion  at  Lycett  Colliery, 
Newcastle-under-Lyne.  Seventy  men  killed. 


OBITUARY. 

December  26. — In  New  York  city,  Recorder 
John  K.  Hackett,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

December  27. — In  London,  England,  William 
Hepworth  Dixon,  author,  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year. 

December  31. — In  Athens,  Alabama,  George 
Smith  Houston,  United  States  Senator  from 
Alabama,  aged  sixty-nine  years. 

January  3. — At  Malden,  Massachusetts,  Bish- 
op Gilbert  Haven,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year. 

January  7. — In  Paris,  France,  J.  J.  F.  Poujou- 
lat,  author,  aged  seventy-two  years. 

January  10. — In  New  York  city,  Frank  Les- 
lie, editor  and  publisher,  aged  fifty-nine  years. 

January  15.  — Dispatch  from  London  an- 
nouncing death  of  the  Countess  Ida  von  Hahn- 
Hahn,  in  her  seventy-fifth  year. 

January  18. — In  Paris,  France,  Duke  Antoine 
de  Gramont,  the  French  diplomatist,  in  his  six- 
ty-first year. 

January  20. — In  Paris,  France,  M.  Jules  Fa- 
vre,  French  republican  leader,  aged  seventy- 
one  years. — In  London,  England,  Thomas  Land- 
seer, engraver,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

January  21. — In  New  York,  Commodore  Ho- 
mer C.  Blake,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 


A CORRESPONDENT  at  Hampton,  Virginia, 
apropos  of  the  large-sized  words  sometimes 
used  by  our  colored  brethren  in  their  public 
efforts,  says  that  a certain  colored  minister, 
who  was  in  urgent  need  of  funds  to  complete 
his  church,  made  this  “yer”  appeal:  “My 
bredren,  it's  a long  time  since  we  hab  distrib- 
uted auyting  for  de  construction  of  dis  yer 
church.  De  hat  will  now  be  passed  roun*,  an* 
we  hopes  you  uns  will  be  right  peart  in  gib- 
bin  to  de  Lord.  De  good  Lord  lubs  a fearful 
gibber.”  

This,  from  a city  friend,  seems  to  go  straight 
to  the  point.  We  are  sure  our  Episcopal 
friends  will  think  so. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker,  who  for  many  years 
preached  at  the  floating  Episcopal  church  in 
this  city,  was  one  day  asked  by  an  acquaint- 
ance, “ Mr.  Parker,  is  your  church  High  or  Low 
Church  f” 

“ That,  sir,  depends  entirely  upon  the  tide,” 
was  the  neat  response. 


A correspondent  avers  that  this  took  place 
in  Connecticut : 

Mrs.  A.,  a close-communion  Baptist,  lives 
near  Mrs.  B.,  a Methodist.  Making  a call  one 
day,  Mrs.  A.,  in  speaking  of  her  poultry,  of 
which  she  had  a large  number,  complained 
that  she  had  one  hen  that  she  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  to  eat  with  the  other  hens,  and  had 
to  give  her  a dish  of  food  by  herself;  which 
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frnuitr. 

caused  Mrs.  B.  to  laugh.  Mrs.  A.  wished  to 
know  what  there  was  in  the  circumstance 
that  pleased  her  so  much.  Mrs.  B.  feared  that 
Mrs.  A.  might  take  offense  if  she  told  her 
thoughts.  Mrs.  A.  promised  that  she  would 
not.  “ Well,”  said  Mrs.  B.,  “ I was  thinking 
that  probably  your  impracticable  hen  is  a firm 
believer  in  close  communion.” 


Seated  next  to  the  Drawer,  a few  evenings 
since,  at  dinner,  was  a bright  girl,  who,  in  al- 
luding to  the  frivolous  ways  of  a certain  young 
man,  said,  “ He  really  frivols  too  much.”  The 
verb  is  not  only  fresh  and  good,  but  it  recalls 
a somewhat  similar  saying  of  Bayard  TayloPs, 

who,  on  being  once  asked  if  Mr. was  not 

a very  penurious  man,  replied,  “ Well,  he  pe- 
nures  a good  deal.” 

Apropos  of  the  meteoric  display  promised 
for  last  Thanksgiving-night,  which  did  not 
come  off,  a Maryland  correspondent  is  remind- 
ed of  a story  told  in  connection  with  the  great 
meteoric  shower  of  *33.  Living  near  him  were 
two  farmers  named  Jervis  and  Dixon,  who 
commonly  got  well  “ corned”  when  they  came 
to  town,  and  never  left  until  after  dark.  On 
the  night  in  question,  being  overtaken  by  the 
“shower,”  and  much  frightened,  they  took  to 
the  wroods.  Being  convinced  that  the  end  of 
all  things  had  come,  each  suggested  to  the 
other  to  say  a few  words  by  way  of  prayer, 
but  not  being  “ gifted”  in  that  way,  they  could 
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only  wait  and  watcb.  Seeing,  os  one  of  them 
said,  that  there  seemed  to  be  as  many  left  as 
fell,  Dixon,  pointing  to  the  north  star,  said, 
“Jervis,  keep  your  eye  on  that  old  fel’;  when 
he  falls,  the  jig’s  up.” 

Dixon,  you  perceive,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  astronomical. 


Here  is  “ A Merry  Ballett  on  Husbande  and 
Wyffe,”  taken  from  the  very,  very  old  Cotton 
MSS.,  and  has  probably  never  been  seen  in 
print  in  this  country : 

Now  leeten  a whyle,  A let  bos  singe 

to  this  Des posed  companye, 

how  marry&ge  ye  a mcrveloas  thlnge, 

A holly  disposed  Juperdie; 
hut  sure  there  ys  no  dowte  to  knowe 
of  man  A wyffe  the  maryed  stayte; 
yf  he  say  yea  i A she  say  no, 

I hold  a grote  the  wyffe  wyll  hayte. 

She  thinkfe  her  selffe  as  good  as  he, 
at  bedo  A horde,  A every  dnye, 
and  say  the  she  must  his  fellow  be, 
as  trewe  as  gospell  every  waye; 

A thoughe  the  scrypture  says  she  ys 

the  weaker  vessell  in  estate, 

let  hym  say  44  that”  | yf  she  saye  14  this,” 

I hold  a grote  the  wyffe  wyll  hate. 

The  husbande  owght  in  every  sorte 
to  kepe  there  howsold  companye, 
for  offte  goode  wyffe  do  so  reporte 
that  lovis  there  husbandts  honestlye; 
but  have  he  chere,  or  have  he  gestfe, 
come  he  early,  come  he  laite, 
yf  he  say  “no”  | A she  say  “yesse,” 

I hold  a grote  the  wyffe  wyll  halite. 

What  nedfe  the  husbande  carpe  or  caire 
for  eny  good  wyffes  huswyffrye, 
but  that  the  wyffe  bo  redye  there 
to  see  all  ordered  hansomclye. 

And  thoughe  the  wr&nglynge  husband  wylle 
have  this  or  that  in  severall  rate, 
yf  he  say  41  no”  | and  she  stand  stylle, 

I hold  a grote  the  wyffe  wyll  hate. 

Thus  to  conclude,  I make  an  ende 
of  this  desyred  mery  songe; 
god  graunt  that  man  A wyffe  may  mende 
A chaunge  thes  orders  that  be  wronge! 
then  god  wyll  blesse  them  A ther  soede, 
that  being  called  to  this  estaite, 
and  in  godfe  fere  there  lyffe  to  lode, 
then  man  shall  graunt  his  wyffe  to  haite. 

Finis. 


Here  is  a marriage  uotice  clipped  from  a 
Boston  paper  priuted  more  than  a quarter  of 
a century  ago : 

Married,  in  Boston,  May  22, 1860,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stow,  Mr. 
Z.  T.  Taylor  to  Miss  Mary  Parrot,  both  of  Boston. 

Among  all  birds  that  fly  or  swim, 

There's  but  one  of  any  use 
To  a tailor  in  his  business. 

And  that  one  is  a goose. 

But  here’s  a Taylor  who  has  pressed 
His  own  suit  very  nice 
With  a Parrot  that  we  hope  will  prove 
A Bird  of  Paradise. 


Small  dogs  being  now  in  high  vogne  among 
ladies  who  are  able  to  take  them  out  for  a 
drive  in  landaulets  and  each,  the  Drawer  feels 
moved  to  reproduce  from  a high  London  au- 


thority on  toggery  the  following  fashions  for 
winter  dresses  for  dainty  dogs : 

For  Toy  Tetrier , aged  One  Year . — Carmen  vel- 
vet coat,  richly  embroidered  in  crewels,  bound 
with  silver  cord;  crest  and  initials  on  the 
front  in  raised  silver.  Hair  on  forehead 
caught  up  and  tied  with  red  ribbon,  falling 
over  the  back.  Collar  to  match,  with  a dozen 
silver  bells. 

Small  Italian  Greyhound . — Coat  of  navy  blue 
stamped  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold  with 
name  and  crest,  lined  with  squirrel’s  fur,  and 
bound  wi  th  swan’s-down.  Gilt  collar  and  bells. 


People’s  ideas  differ  as  to  what  constitutes 
“society.”  For  instance,  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  a newspaper  in  Tasmania  was  re- 
cently remonstrated  with  by  a young  clergy- 
man, who  pointed  out  to  him  that  his  organ 
of  public  opinion  was  chiefly  made  np  of  scur- 
rility, blasphemy,  and  indecency.  In  the  full 
fury  of  his  zeal,  the  young  ecclesiastic  wound 
up  by  saying,  “ In  Englaud,  a man  who  edited 
such  a paper  would  bo  considered  outside  the 
social  pale.”  The  editor  calmly  replied,  “In 
Tasmania,  sir,  no  man  is  considered  outside  the 
social  pale  until  he’s  hanged 


Mr.  C was  pastor  of  a Baptist  church 

in  a certain  town  in  one  of  the  Western  States. 
He  had  been  on  very  bad  terms  with  his  flock 
for  some  time.  They  abused  him  whenever 
they  could  find  occasion,  and  he  reciprocated 
with  equal  readiness.  Before  his  contract  with 
the  parish  expired,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  chaplain  at  the  State-prison.  Elated 
at  this  lucky  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  him, 
the  congregation  came  in  full  numbers  to  hear 
his  farewell  sermon, perhaps  less  to  compliment 
than  to  annoy  him  with  their  presence.  Great 
was  their  astonishment,  and  still  greater  their 
anger,  when  the  reverend  gentleman  chose  for 
Ills  text  the  following  words,  “ I go  to  prepare 

a place  for  you that  where  I am,  there  ye  may 

be  also.” 


From  a hook  recently  published  in  London, 
but  not  likely  to  be  republished  here,  entitled 
Memoir  of  Henry  Compton  (an  actor),  we  quote 
two  odd  stories : 

“ Mr.  Watlington  was  a man  formed  from 
his  birth  of  an  even  temper  and  an  easy  dispo- 
sition. He  walked  (or  rather  sat)  through  life 
with  the  greatest  indifference  as  to  its  cares 
and  its  troubles.  He  had  one  particular  phrase 
which  he  consoled  himself  with  on  all  occa- 
sions— * It  may  be  so,  but  then  again  it  may 
not.’  On  paying  him  a visit  one  day  I asked 
him  if  he  thought  it  would  he  fine.  ‘Why,’ 
replied  he, i it  may  rain,  but  then  again  it  may 
not.’  Seeing  him  reading  Daniels’s  Field-Sports , 
I inquired  if  he  ever  went  on  a hunting  excur- 
sion. ‘ Why,  yes,’  said  he, 1 1 did  go  once  on  a 
hit  of  a jaunt  of  the  sort,  but  I made  a sorry 
set  out  of  it.  I borrowed  a gig  of  a friend  of 
mine,  and  started  for  a day’s  pleasure,  as  I 
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thought;  hut  the  horse  was  a stranger  to  me, 
and  so,  not  having  received  a regular  introduc- 
tion to  him,  as  soon  as  the  chase  commenced, 
off  he  set  at  full  speed,  with  me  inside  the  gig. 
I began  to  be  alarmed ; thiuks  I,  there’s  danger 
here;  I may  go  a little  farther  without  be- 
ing turned  over,  but  then  again  I may  not 
Well,  away  he  tore,  over  furrow  and  field,  leap- 
ing every  ditch  and  bank  that  came  iu  his  way. 
Presently  I saw  we  were  nearing  a horse-pond, 
and  I began  to  say  to  myself,  I may  get  past 
this  pond  without  being  dropped  in  the  middle 
of  it,  but  then  again  I may  not  However,  aft- 
er running  a tremendous  risk,  I escaped  a bro- 
ken neck  that  time,  and  after  getting  pretty 
safely  through  the  remaining  part  of  the  chase, 
says  I to  myself,  says  I,  Well,  I may  be  tempt- 
ed to  go  a-lmnting  again,  but  then  again  I may 
not.’  ” 


At  another  time  Mr.  Compton,  in  passing  a 
well-known  soup-house  iu  the  city,  had  his  at- 
tention attracted  to  an  unsophisticated  son  of 
Hibernia,  who  seemed  puzzled  by  the  novel  ap- 
pearance of  some  turtles  which  had  just  ar- 
rived at  the  door. 

“ His  eye  accidentally  encountered  mine.  I 
returned  the  glance,  as  much  as  to  say,  * Come 
on,  I’m  ready  for  you.’ 

“He  seemed  to  understand  what  I meant, 
and  immediately  commenced  to  converse. 

‘ Plaise,  sir,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  me 
what  they  call  them  there  ?’ 

“ * Those,  my  Mend,  are  turtles.’ 

“ ‘ Hem — ha — what  did  ye  say  they  were  V 

“ ‘ Turtles,  I tell  you — turtles.’ 

“ ‘ Are  they  turtles,  sir  f’ 

“ ‘ Yes ; don’t  I tell  you  they  are  ?’ 

“ ‘ Turtles,  turtles,  turtles ; I think  you  said 
they  were  turtles,  sir  f ’ 

“‘Yes;  I’ve  told  you  over  and  over  again 
they  are  turtles.’ 

“ ‘ Oh,  they’re  turtles,  are  they,  sir  ?’ 

“ ‘ My  good  fellow,  F ve  told  you  half  a dozen 
times  they  are  turtles,  and  nothing  but  tur- 
tles, turtles,  turtles.’ 

“ ‘Plaise, sir,  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  an- 
swer me  another  question  V 

“‘Well,  what  is  it?’ 

“ ‘ Plaise,  sir,  are  they  real  or  are  they  mock 
turtles  ?’  ” 


At  the  semi-centennial  observances  of  the 
consecration  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, held  on  the  23d  December  last,  a 
very  interesting  discourse  was  delivered  by 
Bishop  Clark,  of  Rhode  Island,  in  which  he 
said:  “This  is  the  fourth  commemorative  ser- 
mon that  I have  recently  been  called  to  preach ; 
the  first  was  at  the  celebration  of  the  150th 
anniversary  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Providence ; 
the  second  was  the  semi-centennial  of  St. 
Andrew’s,  Philadelphia ; the  third,  tho  semi- 
centennial of  Grace  Church,  Providence  ; and 
this  is  the  fourth.  I begin  to  feel  as  if  I were 
living  iu  the  post.  I see  the  ancient  rectors,  iu 


their  black  silk  gowns  and  black  silk  gloves, 
slowly  ascending  the  long  pulpit  stairs,  after 
the  clerk  in  his  desk  has  wailed  his  last  response , 
and  the  singers  in  the  loft  have  also  wailed 
their  somewhat  heavy  song,  and  the  children 
have  all  been  quieted,  and  the  wardens  have 
seated  themselves  upright,  in  listening  atti- 
tude, close  by  their  long  poles,  which  in  one  or 
two  of  the  churches  of  my  own  diocese  still 
distinguish  the  wardens’  pew,  and  then  I can 
seem  to  hear  the  old  sermon  over  again — sound, 
sensible,  Scriptural,  what  we  now  call  church- 
ly — not  overburdened  with  ornament,  perhaps 
not  overladen  with  logic.  It  was  a good, 
wholesome  service,  and  there  were  not  so  many 
things  to  distract  the  people  and  turn  their 
thoughts  away  from  the  church  as  there  are 
now.  They  were  not  tempted  to  stay  at  home 
and  be  preached  to  by  the  Sunday  morning 
newspaper.  They  took  their  opiuions  from 
the  pulpit,  rather  than  from  the  press.  The 
preacher  was  not  called  npon  to  compete  with 
the  secular  lecturer.  The  wear  and  tear  of 
daily  life  was  not  what  it  is  now.  Wo  may 
have  finer  churches  than  our  fathers  liad,  more 
elaborate  music,  a richer  service,  a more  gor- 
geous array  in  certain  quarters — we  certainly 
do  some  things  that  would  have  made  onr  fa- 
thers open  their  eyes  very  wide  on  Sundays, 
and  wouder  if  they  had  not  got  into  the  wrong 
place.” 

A pleasant  and  truthful  picture,  and  equally 
true  of  all  denominations.  What  wonderful 
“ programmes”  do  we  see  nowadays,  on  festival 
days,  of  music  to  be  performed  by  professional 
siugers,  composed  by  the  great  operatic  writers 
of  the  time ! 


It  was  at  a late  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Sev- 
enth-day Baptist  churches  in  Wisconsin  that 
two  clergymen  were  to  present  papers  on  the 
same  day,  and  the  question  of  precedence  hav- 
ing arisen,  Mr.  A.  sprang  to  his  feet  and  said, 
“ I think  Brother  B.  ought  to  have  the  best 
place  on  the  programme ; he  is  an  older  man 
than  I am,  aud,  besides,  is  full  of  his  subject ” 
When  the  audience  remembered  that  Brother 
B.’s  subject  was  “ The  Devil,”  a cheerful  smile 
seemed  to  beam  around  the  church.  The 
brethren  do  so  enjoy  these  little  things! 


Our  old  friend  and  contributor  G 

L draws  our  attention  to  the  following 

from  Notes  and  Queries : 

(2023.)  Who  were  the  characters  In  Longfellow's  “ Way- 
side  Inn,”  viz.,  landlord,  student,  Sicilian,  Spanish  Jew, 
theologian,  poet,  and  musician  ? It  Is  generally  under- 
stood that  they  were  personages  In  real  life,  and  if  I am 
not  mlstakeu,  the  musician  was  Ole  Bull ; the  Sicilian, 
Luigi  Monti.  I recollect  reading  some  time  ago  of  the 
death  of  a somewhat  noted  landlord,  and  the  papers  spoke 
of  him  as  the  original  landlord  of  the  “ Way-side  Inn.” 
Can  some  one  give  his  name,  as  well  os  the  names  of  the 
others?  F.  M.  J. 

“This  paragraph,” says  Mr.  L , “shows 

how  fiction  supersedes  fact,  and  how  oblivion 
sometimes  swallows  up  the  inventious  of  the 
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Muse.  The  landlord  of  the  ‘Way-side  Inn’  j 
was  Lyman  Howe,  commonly  called  ‘the 
Squire/  whose  ancestors  had  kept  the  plain, 
old-fashioned  tavern  for  generations,  and  as  it 
was  formerly  the  stage  stoppiug-place,  on  the 
road  from  Boston  to  Worcester,  it  was  doubt- 
less ‘ a merry  spot  in  days  of  yore/  In  later 
years  it  was  only  accidentally  discovered,  and 
frequented  by  certain  of  our  connections  in 
the  summer-time  for  years,  uutil  the  Squire 
took  stage  to  auother  sphere,  when  much  of 
its  interest  ceased.  Doubtless  certain  persona 
sometimes  repaired  to  the  place  who  might  be 
denominated  ‘8tudeuts.,  The  ‘poet’ was  Dr. 
T.  W.  Parsons ; tho  ‘ theologian/  on  whatever 
grounds,  might  be  Professor  Treadwell,  of  the 
Scientific  School,  at  Cambridge ; the  ‘ Sicilian’ 
was  certainly  Luigi  Monti ; the  ‘ musician/  in- 
stead of  Ole  Bull,  was  a young  tiddler  of  the 
neighborhood,  very  much  discountenanced  by 
the  Squire;  and  as  for  the  ‘Spanish  Jew/  no 
such  character  was  known  or  heard  of  at  Sud- 
bury, unless,  perhaps,  some  wandering  Jew 
peddler  may  have  passed  by,  gaining  little 
notice. 

“After  the  Squire’s  death  an  auction  was 
held  of  his  effects ; they  were  not  many,  and 
of  the  most  ordinary  description.  A weak- 
minded  Boston  man,  who  in  the  summer  lived 
in  the  neighborhood,  undertook  to  describe 
the  scene  for  a Boston  newspaper,  and  if  it 
had  been  a lordly  mansion  of  Louis  XIV.’s 
time  he  could  hardly  have  made  a more  gor- 
geous description  of  articles,  which  really  con- 
sisted of  very  plain  old  furniture,  old  clothes, 
old  hats,  etc.” 

In  an  early  number  of  this  Magazine  will  be 
given  an  interesting  description  of  this  iun — 
more  known  as  the  Red  Horse  Tavern,  before 
Longfellow  gave  it  its  new  title — by  one  of 
the  guests  who  spent  there  eight  or  ten  sum- 
mers.   

Among  the  interesting  reminiscences  of  jour- 
nalists and  public  men  which  Mr.  Congdon  is 
giving  in  the  Tribune  is  the  following:  During 
the  financial  panic  that  occurred  during  Gen- 
eral Jackson’s  administration,  in  connection 
with  his  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from 
the  United  States  Bank,  it  was  suggested  in 
Boston  that  a delegation  of  three  persons 
should  be  sent  to  Washington  to  remonstrate 
with  the  President,  and  persuade  him  to  re- 
consider his  action.  An  old  Quaker  merchant, 
who  was  among  the  insolvents,  nominated 
himself,  another  merchant  remarkable  for  long- 
windedness,  and  a third  for  the  ease  with  which 
he  wept  on  all  occasions.  “James,”  he  said, 
“can  do  all  the  talking,  John  can  do  all  the 
crying,  and  I’ll  go  as  a monument  of  the  times.” 

This  from  a friend  to  whom  the  Drawer  has 
heretofore  been  indebted  for  good  things : 

Two  horse8,a  white  and  a sorrel,  were  match- 
ed for  a race  in  Kentucky.  The  betting  was 
high  on  the  white,  but  the  sorrel  had  his  back- 


ers. The  day  before  the  race  it  wras  discovered 
by  the  friends  of  the  white  that  he  was  off  his 
feed,  and  would  be  in  no  condition  to  run.  So 
they  made  up  a purse,  and  with  it  bribed  the 
rider  of  the  sorrel  to  lose  the  race,  and  let 
whitey  take  the  lead.  To  their  amazement, 
however,  the  sorrel  went  ahead  like  a streak, 
and  won  the  race. 

“ We  are  sold,  as  sure  as  a gun,”  said  one  of 
the  bribers  to  tho  other. 

“ Did  you  pay  him  the  money  f”  asked  tho 
other. 

“ Yes,  I did,  and  he  swore  we  should  win.” 

“ Bless  my  soul !”  said  tho  other,  “ is  there  no 
such  thing  as  an  honest  man  left  in  the  world  ?” 
and  heaving  a sigh  of  vast  proportions,  he  went 
for  a drink.  

DE  PROFUNDIS. 

Down  to  the  tide,  by  Jersey  side— 

Oh,  pause  and  shed  a tear  !— 

A fair  young  dame  for  water  came, 

And  ulmost  got  a bier. 

How  can  I tell  what  her  befell  ?— 

Alas,  that  such  things  be  I 

The  fierce,  rough  sea  rolled  in,  and  she 
Rolled  In  the  fierce,  rough  sea. 

14  Oh,  take  me  In ! oh,  take  me  in  !” 

Affrighted,  did  she  shout 

Tiie  breakers  dread  had  turned  her  head: 

She  meant, 44  Ob,  take  me  out ! ’* 

Forgive  who  can  the  cruel  man 
Who  heard  that  frightened  shout. 

And  through  the  din  cried  out,  44  Swim  in  !’* 

Yet  should  have  cried, 44  Swim  out!” 

Forgive  who  can  the  cruel  man 
Who  raised  bis  horrid  hand, 

And  with  oue  swift  and  mighty  lift 
Propelled  her  safe  to  land. 

Now  some  there  be  who  say  that  she 
Doth  ofttimes  thoughtful  sit. 

And  say, 44  The  sea  had  swallowed  me, 

Had  I not  swallowed  it” 

And  now  a sort  of  moral  short 
I point  in  two  lines  more: 

Far  better  stand  unwashed  on  land 
Than  be  washed-up  on  shore. 

During  the  beated  contest  for  Governor  of 
Kentucky  in  1869,  Governor  Helm  and  the  Hon. 

, both  men  of  ability,  were  canvassing  tho 

State  in  behalf  of  the  two  opposing  parties. 
The  latter  was  a very  large  man,  with  a red 
face  and  considerable  rotundity  of  person. 
Governor  Helm,  in  one  of  his  speeches,  made 
use  of  the  following  language:  “Tho  last  time 
I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman before  this  canvass  was  during  the  last 
year  of  the  war,  in  1864.  Ho  was  standing  on 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  Cumberland  Mount- 
ains ; the  rays  of  tho  setting  sun  were  dwell- 
ing upon  the  mountain  summits,  and  glorifying 
them  with  their  golden  lustre ; and  I thought, 
as  I gazed  upon  the  commanding  figure  of  tho 
honorable  gentleman,  that  he  had  more  untax- 
ed whiskey  in  him  than  any  loyal  man  I had 
ever  known.” 
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as  I have  said,  in  such  a case  the  ultimate 
harmony  would  be  found  in  the  last.  To 
these  scenes  I shall  later  reconduct  my 
readers,  but  before  reaching  them  some- 
thing must  be  said  of  the  mainsprings 
and  progress  of  music  in  England;  and 
let  me  here  explain  that  my  purpose  is 
not  didactic  nor  historical,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  records  of  the  past  directly 
affect  the  present,  but  rather  to  give  a 
sketch  of  the  music  and  musicians  of  the 
England  I have  known  during  the  past 
two  years,  venturing  perhaps  on  social 
grounds  here  and  there,  where  my  musical 
memories  are  most  agreeable,  and  sketch- 
ing in  a fragmentary  way  some  scenes  in 
which  famous  people  have  taken  part. 

Of  course  music  in  England  centres  in 
London,  where  there  are  a surprising  num- 
ber of  regular  performances.  Such  are 
the  concerts  of  the  old-established  Phil- 
harmonic Society  and  the  Musical  Union, 
and  those  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society 
at  Exeter  Hall;  the  oratorios  and  other 
performances  at  Albert  Hall ; the  world- 
renowned  “popular'’  classical  concerts 
given  throughout  the  winter,  on  Mondays 
and  Saturdays,  at  St.  James’s  ; the  weekly 
ballad  concerts  of  Mr.  Boosey ; the  Crys- 
tal Palace  concerts,  at  which  the  best  clas- 
sical and  popular  music  is  heard;  the 
steady  course  of  piano-forte  recitals,  to 
which  the  genius  of  Von  Biilovv,  Essipoff, 
and  Charles  Halle  gives  character ; the 
performances  of  various  admirable  choirs, 
like  Mr.  Henry  Leslie’s,  Mr.  Barnby’s, 
Hullah's,  and  the  “Bach’';  and  finally 
the  crowd  of  lesser  meetings  at  which  the 
best  may  be  heard — all  filling  the  London 
winter  and  spring.  Meanwhile  in  the 
provinces  music  is  stirring  perpetually, 
the  best  orchestral  society  being  Mr. 
Charles  Halle's,  at  Manchester;  the  best 
choruses  being  those  of  Yorkshire.  Then 
there  are  the  great  annual  or  triennial 
festivals  at  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Norwich,  Worcester,  and  Leeds; 
and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  music  is 
striven  for  in  some  fashion — all,  I think  I 
may  say,  the  result  of  education  and  prin- 
ciple, rather  than  the  outgrowth  of  any 
native  instinct.  And  in  this  consists  the 
most  curious  feature  of  music  in  England. 
The  English  people  can  admire  and  re- 
spect what  they  do  not  feel,  or  rather  what 
they  do  not  respond  to  with  a heart  beat ; 
they  can  understand  and  enjoy  scientific- 
ally what  they  can  never  fathom ; but  the 
result  of  this  is  extreme  slowness:  they 


must  be  habituated  to  anything  good  be- 
fore they  encourage  it.  Few  compositions 
take  an  English  audience  by  storm ; few 
innovations  are  made  welcome;  but  the 
fault  lies  with  the  temperament,  uot  the 
intellect,  of  the  people.  That  touch  of 
musical  instinct  which  lies  dormant  in 
the  dullest  Teutonic  mind  is  unknown  to 
the  multitude  of  English  hearers;  they 
must  be  reasoned  with,  and  taught  to  en- 
joy. That  responsiveness  which  asks  no 
motive,  questions  no  result,  only  receives 
and  gives  forth,  and  which  is  the  spirit  of 
musical  knowledge  as  well  as  interpreta- 
tion, always  ready  and  anxious  for  new 
sounds,  new  sensations,  is  not  an  English 
trait.  Does  not  this  explain  why  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra  of  1832  had  to  decline 
the  “Ninth  Symphony,”  and  the  Har- 
monic Society,  at  Exeter  Hall,  struggled 
hard  to  convince  their  audiences  that  an 
oratorio  performance  should  not  be  dese- 
crated by  intervals  of  operatic  song  ? 

At  present,  it  seems  to  me,  the  taste  of 
the  people  is  with  mediocre  ballad  or  Ital- 
ian music;  the  judgment  of  the  people 
with  heavy  classical  and  sacred  music; 
the  soul  of  the  people — nowhere,  musical- 
ly speaking,  since  it  is  too  rarely  touched 
to  be  known  and  Written  down.  This 
looks,  perhaps,  like  an  anomaly.  If  the 
people  are  not  soul-responsive  and  appre- 
ciative, how  does  it  happen  that  no  Conti- 
nental cities  are  so  full  as  London  of  the 
very  best  musical  performances  from  No- 
vember to  June  ? How  are  these  support- 
ed and  renewed  regularly  year  after  year  ? 
The  answer  is  found  in  a certain  well- 
known  element  in  the  English  character 
— constancy  and  loyalty  to  what  is  taught 
as  the  best  in  Art  or  Science : works  which 
other  nations  pronounce  classical  they 
accept,  and  the  English  are  generous 
enough  in  adding  new  laurels  to  a crown- 
ed brow. 

Before  coming  to  the  practical  details 
of  the  music  of  to-day  in  England,  let  us 
see  just  how  slowly  the  present  fine  re- 
sults have  been  brought  about;  how  little 
is  due  to  instinct  and  the  craving  of  the 
soul;  how  much  to  habit  and  direct  edu- 
cation; how  much  to  that  broad  wave  of 
culture  which  has  swept  over  the  England 
of  late  years,  creating  aesthetic  needs  rath- 
er than  developing  instincts,  or  even 
touching  with  the  dew  of  emotion  such 
germs  of  musical  understanding  as  the 
English  possess. 

The  starting-point  of  music  in  England 
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back  parlors  of  taverns,  or  obscure  balls 
set  apart  for  such  tuneful  purposes,  where 
they  practiced  fragments  of  oratorios  and 
the  highly  popular  part  songs  of  Sir  Henry 
Bishop.  The  opera,  of  course,  was  fash- 
ionable, and  a great  many  concerts  were 
given,  but  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  a 
few  programmes  of  the  day  to  realize  their 
quality. 

At  this  time  Sterndale  Bennett,  the  most 
characteristic  of  English  composers,  was 
a boy  of  seventeen,  taking  prizes  at  the 
Royal  Academy ; Mendelssohn  was  flitting 
in  and  out  of  England,  and  Sir  George 
Smart  and  Sir  Julius  Benedict  were  young 
to  fame.  Oratorio  music  was  given,  but 
marred  by  the  introduction  of  popular  or 
operatic  music,  and  piano-forte  perform- 
ances in  public  rarely  went  beyond  vari- 
ations on  a well-known  theme.  Even 
much  later  than  this,  Charles  Halle,  the 
now  famous  pianist,  came  over  from  Par- 
is, and  being  engaged  to  play  at  a great 
concert,  the  young  man  wished  to  produce 
one  of  Beethoven’s  sonatas;  but  such  a 
thing  never  had  been  done ; it  was  more 
than  an  innovation ; it  seemed  an  absurd- 
ity. “The  director  assured  me,”  Mr. 
Halle  was  saying,  the  other  day,  “that  it 
could  not  be  allowed ; no  audience  would 
submit  to  it.” 

It  was  about  1830-31  that  the  Sacred 
Harmonic  Society  of  to-day  formed  itself 
out  of  various  fragments.  There  were, 
as  I have  said,  a number  of  small  choral 
companies,  and  these  amateur  forces  the 
Harmonic  Society  strove  to  combine.  It 
is  significant  that  the  purpose  writh  which 
they  started  has  never  been  alt3red — a fact 
which  shows  on  how  admirable  a basis 
they  formed  their  plan,  since  nowhere  is 
sacred,  music  better  performed  than  by 
this  venerable  society  in  Exeter  Hall. 
Their  leading  principle  was  and  is  to  give 
the  best  sacred  music  in  its  entirety,  and 
to  bring  out  works  either  new  in  them- 
selves or  new  to  the  audience.  This  was 
the  plan  laid  down  in  1832,  and  firmly 
carried  out,  all  services  rendered  by  mem- 
bers being  voluntary,  and  the  leading 
singers  of  the  day  engaged  as  soloists. 

I think  nothing  is  more  fascinating  than 
the  story  of  the  progress  of  a musical  so- 
ciety. One  likes  to  think,  with  closed 
eyes,  of  the  early  notes,  the  first  gather- 
ing together  of  the  little  band,  fired  by  an 
impulse  of  search  and  development  in  the 
divine  art.  They  meet  in  some  out-of-the- 
way  place,  some  tavern  parlor  or  roomy 


loft,  and  draw  their  bows  or  sing  their 
choruses  where  they  can  feel  shut  in  with 
their  goodly  harmonies.  We  can  picture 
such  a company,  the  earnest,  anxious 
band  in  which  the  typical  musicians  fig- 
ure— the  stout  man  and  the  thin,  the  Teu- 
tonic Englishman  who  remembers  days  of 
struggle  and  most  plebeian  orchestra  per- 
formance, the  artistic  youth  who  sends 
his  soul  quivering  from  the  bow  in  touch- 
ing Beethoven  or  Mozart.  Beginnings  al- 
ways mean  enthusiasm,  and  that  sweet 
glamour  of  a newly  felt  art.  The  Sacred 
Harmonic  performances  of  to-day  are  de- 
lightful, yet,  looking  about  at  the  well- 
bred,  carefully  attentive  audience,  the  fine 
chorus,  the  famous  soloists  and  conduct- 
or, I can  not  help  longing  for  a glimpse 
at  those  first  meetings,  here  and  there  and 
everywhere,  when  ideas  were  in  their 
dawn,  fancies  developing,  and  every  re- 
hearsal tremulous  with  a sensation  of  new 
possession. 

In  1834  the  Harmonic  was  finally  set- 
tled in  Exeter  Hall,  and  at  once  set  about 
regular  productions  of  the  best,  discarding 
all  the  old  methods  of  “captivating  an 
audience” : that  phrase,  so  solemnly  used 
by  Dr.  Burney,  was  still  in  vogue  in  mu- 
sical criticism  as  well  as  performance. 
The  audiences  of  Exeter  Hall  were  to  be 
instructed  and  elevated,  and  if  by  such 
means  they  could  be  “captivated,”  well 
and  good.  We  read  of  how  Mendelssohn 
came  over  and  led  three  of  the  rehearsals 
of  his  St.  Paul,  and  was  an  auditor  at  its 
performance.  The  Birmingham  Festival 
having  engaged  his  services  as  conductor, 
he  could  not  appear  as  leader  at  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic,  but  the  story  of  the  soci- 
ety glows  with  his  name.  We  know  how 
he  played  the  organ  divinely;  how  one 
after  another  his  works  were  produced; 
how  he  moved  about  the  hall,  chatting 
here  and  there  with  friends;  how  some- 
times the  anteroom  was  a sort  of  recep- 
tion-chamber for  the  German  composer, 
whose  voice,  step,  and  laugh,  as  well  as 
his  music,  linger  on  the  air.  Well,  then 
we  begin  to  lose  sight  of  the  crudities  of 
1830;  new  musical  enterprises  followed 
quickly,  trembling  in  a sort  of  way  dur- 
ing their  introduction  to  musical  Eng- 
land, with  fluctuations  of  which  I will 
speak  later.  At  this  point  we  must  leave 
the  Sacred  Harmonic,  and  pass  lightly 
over  the  years  that  divide  its  fair  begin- 
ning from  the  present. 

When  I first  came  abroad,  my  chief  in- 
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the  defacements  of  Cromwell’s  day,  it 
stands  with  all  the  dignity  of  centuries  in 
its  architecture  and  interior  decorations. 
We  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
places  at  the  rehearsals,  and  went  down  to 
the  hall,  on  the  evening  of  our  arrival, 
with  a mixed  sense  of  expectancy  and 
critical  observation.  Certain  elements 
were  disappointing:  the  old  hall  was  giv- 
en rather  a tawdry  look  by  the  half-fin- 
ished decorations;  the  large  chorus  wore 
an  air  of  the  most  prosaic  interest  in  each 
other,  rather  than  the  occasion,  but  the 
music  was  splendidly  prepared,  and  we 
slowly  realized  that  where  work  is  con- 
cerned an  English  chorus  and  orchestra 
may  be  relied  upon.  I was  specially  glad 
of  a chance  to  see  and  hear  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  rehearse  a large  chorus  and  or- 
chestra like  these.  He  made  his  appear- 
ance before  all  were  assembled — the  most 
energetic  of  old  gentlemen : a thin,  dark- 
haired man  with  the  vigor  of  forty;  save 
a slight  stoop,  he  bore  not  a trace  of  even 
approaching  infirmity;  rapid  movements, 
an  occasional  rat-tat-tat  sharply  with  the 
baton  bringing  silence,  with  a crash  of  in- 
struments and  voices.  Now  and  then  a 
suddenly  enforced  pause,  after  which  he 
calmly  proceeded  to  instruct  the  chorus  or 
orchestra,  then  the  sharp  rat-tat-tat  again, 
one  hand  waving  solemnly  in  the  air,  Sir 
Julius,  the  veteran  in  the  musical  world 
of  England,  would  stand  straining  his 
gaze  at  score  or  singers,  his  whole  mind 
as  absorbed  in  the  work  before  him  as  if 
it  were  forty  years  ago,  and  he  once  more 
in  Naples  leading  his  first  opera,  Giacinta 
ed  Ernesto.  He  was  a most  interesting 
study  to  us  at  that  rehearsal,  as  indeed 
throughout  the  festival  ; and  here  per- 
haps I may  be  pardoned  for  a few  words 
of  digression.  So  English  has  Sir  Julius 
Benedict  now  become  that  many  Ameri- 
cans fancy  him  to  be  a native  of  Great 
Britain;  but  in  fact  he  was  bom  at  Stutt- 
gart, in  1804,  and  studied  under  Hummel 
at  Weimar,  where  in  his  young  days  he 
knew  Beethoven — a fact  which  links  him 
curiously  with  the*  far  past.  Later  he 
was  presented  to  Weber,  with  whom  he 
took  up  his  abode,  and  to  their  friend- 
ship lrearly  all  letters,  reminiscences,  and 
memoirs  of  Weber  bear  testimony.  Ger- 
man thus  far,  he  went  next  to  Italy,  and 
was  chef  d'orchestre  at  the  San  Carlo, 
at  Naples;  but  it  was  later,  in  Paris,  that 
Malibran  suggested  to  him  to  visit  Eng- 
land. This  idea  was  carried  out  in  1835, 


and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  Sir 
Julius  has  made  England  his  home. 
Many  Americans  remember  seeing  him  in 
1850,  when  he  accompanied  Jenny  Lind 
in  her  wonderful  tour  in  the  United 
States;  and  some  are  familiar  with  him 
as  the  conductor  of  the  Monday  Popular 
Concerts,  in  London ; but  it  would  require 
greater  space  than  is  before  me  to  enu- 
merate Sir  Julius  Benedict’s  musical  tri- 
umphs. His  compositions  include  every 
variety  and  style,  from  the  most  florid 
aria  in  the  Italian  to  the  latest  Wagneri- 
an movement  in  overture.  It  is  as  a con- 
ductor, however,  that  Sir  Julius  specially 
interests  the  public  now. 

The  chorus  and  orchestra  of  a festival 
are  necessarily  somewhat  hard  to  disci- 
pline and  conduct,  since  they  are  made  up 
of  various  local  societies,  and  picked  from 
outside  sources,  the  orchestra  being  chief- 
ly composed  of  leading  members  in  vari- 
ous bands,  with  a sprinkling  of  local  vio- 
linists; hence  the  difficulty  for  the  con- 
ductor who  sees  them  together  only  a few 
times  before  the  final  rehearsals,  and  must 
cope  with  all  sorts  of  idiosyncrasies.  But 
Sir  Julius  seemed  to  unite  all  readily:  be- 
tween himself  and  the  performers  a bond 
of  sympathy  wTas  established  the  moment 
he  stepped  into  the  conductor  s place. 

Directly  the  rehearsal  was  over,  and  Sir 
Julius  had  left  the  stage,  the  local  inter- 
ests became  visible  in  the  quick  groupings 
here  and  there  of  the  Norfolk  people,  a 
chatter  of  voices,  neighborly  hand-shak- 
ings and  laughter;  finally  all  were  dis- 
persed, and  the  mechanics  continued  their 
work  of  putting  up  extra  seats  and  drap- 
ing with  crimson  cloth.  Perhaps  the 
most  expressive  evidence  of  festival  time 
was  found  in  the  cathedral  close,  where 
groups  of  choristers  were  constantly  dis- 
cussing the  anticipated  glories  of  the  mu- 
sical week.  Music  is  so  large  a part  of 
the  choristers'  life  that  to  them  the  festi- 
val must  be  an  event  indeed.  A group  of 
tall  boys  were  walking  up  and  down  the 
beautiful  old  cloister,  with  the  score  of 
the  Seasons  in  their  hands,  one  evening 
just  at  sunset,  and  I could  not  help  fancy- 
ing the  old  monks  waked  to  life,  and 
looking  at  this  new  element  in  their  recre- 
ation ground. 

From  the  first  day  of  the  festival  Nor- 
wich was  filled  to  overflowing.  It  was 
interesting  to  observe  the  variety  among 
the  people  who  came  into  the  town  from 
the  suburbs,  and  even  from  long  distances 
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by  train.  By  half  past  seven  cm  the  open- 
ing evening  St.  Andrew's  Hall  was  all  in 
a flutter  of  excitement;  the  space  about 
the  hall  was  filled  with  splendid  car- 
riages; an  anxious  crowd  thronged  the 
thoroughfare,  vainly  hoping  to  catch  dis- 
tant notes  : and  within  the  hall  a fair  rep- 
resentation of  provincial  and  “county" 
society  was  before  us.  Perhaps  the  main 
interest  to  us  in  the  audience  lay  in  the 
fact  of  its  being  so  entirely  unlike  any- 


ed  ladies  and  gentlemen,  directors  and 
“patrons"  of  the  festival,  were  conducted 
to  their  seats  in  the  arena;  and  before 
long  the  tradition  and  aristocracy  of  Nor- 
folk were  before  us.  As  these  groups 
swept  past  the  lower  mortals,  faint  whis- 
pers pronounced  them  as  from  “ - — Man- 
or,"and  u Castle. " and  the  “Palace," 

etc.,  and  there  came  a smiling  air  of  con- 
tentment over  the  audience  as  one  celeb- 
rity after  another  arrived. 


4 X r«JlNKTTE  STK&MNG. 


thing  in  America.  To  begin  with,  at  the 
front  of  the  stage  were  deposited  the  great 
gilt  mace  and  sword  of  office  of  the  “an- 
cient city  of  Norwich/'  and  the  silver 
maces  of  the  sheriffs.*  The  Lord  Mayor, 
with  his  picturesque  decorations,  was  es- 
corted solemnly  to  a place  of  honor*  and 
so  were  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen,  each 
wearing  a broad  gold  chain  about  his 
shoulders;  then  a number  of  distinguish- 


Great  cheering  followed  the  appearance 
of  Bird ul i us  Benedict  upon  the  stage ; then 
the  soloists  had  a special  welcome;  and 
then  came  that  simultaneous  rising  to  the 
feet,  as  singers  and  orchestra  burst  forth 
in  the  national  anthem.  In  America, 
God  save  the  Queen"  is  sung  as  a fine 
air;  in  England,  it  is  given  with  an  ar- 
tistic finish  and  an  expression  of  intense 
loyalty  and  feeling  which  transform  its 
strains.  There  are  few  English  sights 
more  interesting  than  that  of  an  audience 
standing  to  hear,  possibly  to  join  in  sing 
ing.  the  national  anthem.  Every  face  is 
expressive,  and  the  most  stolid  Briton 


* The  rn.ioe  i*  a rod  about  five  feet  long,  .sur- 
mounted by  a huge  bauble  in  the  Form  of  a crown, 
THw  is  lM>rne  before  the  Mayer  und  city  digidtaries 
on  ftate  occasion*.  Norwich  is  one  of  the  four  cities 
in  0 real  Britain  entitled  to  a Lord  Mayor. 


• Drigiral  ftuitt.  : 

I^UNtVERStTY^OF  MICHIGAN'. 
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seems  to  enjoy  the  outburst  of  loyal  feel- 
ing, or  is  kindled  by  some  fine  emotion 
while  the  music  lasts. 

Before  speaking  of  any  special  perform- 
ances, I will  give  the  outline  of  the  festival 
programme  in  brief : 

( Arts  ami  Galatea  . .Handel. 
Tuesday  Evening. . . . •!  “ Spring,”  from  The 

I Seasons Haydn. 

I Joseph  (oratorio) 

Wednesday  Morning.  < G.  A.  Macfarren. 

( First  Mass  in  C . . . .Mozart. 
Wednesday  Evening. — Grand  Ballad  Concert 

Thursday  Morning. — Elijah Mendelssohn. 

Thursday  Evening. — Grand  Operatic  Concert. 

Friday  Morning. — The  Messiah Handel. 

The  singers  included  Madame  Albani, 
Madame  Trebelli,  Madame  Antoinette 
Sterling,  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd,  Mr.  Shaks- 
peare,  and  Mr.  Santley.  Acis  and  Gala- 
tea  derives  its  peculiar  interest,  I think, 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  written 
specially  for  English  singers.  Handel 
composed  it  at  the  residence  of  his  famous 
patron  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  giving  it 
the  expression  of  all  his  newly  kindled 
English  sentiments  ; and  faulty  as  the 
maestro’s  criticisms  and  judgments  fre- 
quently were,  he  was  shrewd  enough 
where  musical  matters  were  concerned. 
He  knew  just  how  to  please  his  audience 
when  he  wrote  “Love  in  her  eyes,”  that 
quaint,  melodious  solo  which  has  suggest- 
ed dozens  of  English  ballads.  Still  more 
English  is  the  feeling  of  the  third  chorus, 
“Wretched  lovers”;  and  “Oh,  ruddier 
than  the  cherry,”  and  “Mourn,  all  ye 
Muses,”  might  have  been  written  for  any 
chorus  and  tenor  of  the  England  of  to-day. 

Popular  as  “ Papa  Haydn”  will  always 
be,  he  comes  in  with  the  air  of  a foreigner 
after  Handel.  But  “ Spring”  was  exqui- 
sitely given. 

The  second  day  ought  to  have  been  the 
most  significant,  since  it  produced  Joseph , 
a new  oratorio  by  Dr.  Macfarren,  but  it 
proved  to  be  the  least  impressive  occasion. 
Only  the  stanch  supporters  of  the  festival 
attended,  and  the  really  fine  music  was 
thrown  away.  Joseph  is  an  excellent 
type  of  English  composition  of  a certain 
class ; and  while  I can  not  venture  in  this 
paper  to  give  analytical  criticism,  I must 
say  a few  words  of  the  impression  made 
upon  an  amateur  mind  by  English  work. 
The  system  seems  to  be  perfect,  the  harmo- 
ny delicate,  the  classification  of  ideas  and 
movements  often  beautiful;  but  through- 
out all,  except  where  pure  free  melody 
is  concerned,  there  is  a weight  of  math- 


ematical accuracy.  This,  one  can  not 
help  feeling,  predominates  in  a compo- 
sition like  Joseph,  which  is  rich  in  fine 
work,  but  almost  entirely  unsuggestive. 
No  emotional  height  is  reached,  no  flame 
of  poetic  fire  thrown  out  to  touch  the  dark 
corners  of  the  mind,  and  stir  some  dull 
pulsation.  Calm  criticism  can  follow  each 
theme,  finding  no  system  wanting,  but 
deriving  little  friction  ; and  I speak  of 
Joseph  as  a type  in  this  respect,  since  the 
same  elements  seem  wanting  in  all  Eng- 
lish music,  except  in  the  more  delicate 
notes  of  Sterndale  Bennett.  Some  exqui- 
sitely sweet  passages  occur  in  the  first  part 
of  Joseph.  The  chorus  of  shepherds  has  a 
few  bars  of  finest  melody,  with  a touch  of 
that  movement  which  even  English  peo- 
ple are  beginning  to  talk  about  as  “ Wag- 
nerian.” The  tenor  solo,  “If  I forget 
thee,  0 Canaan,”  has  that  fresh  simplici- 
ty which  characterizes  English  music,  yet 
here  again  the  forms  are  conventional. 
“ A voice  was  heard  in  Ramah,”  the  final 
chorus  of  the  first  part,  governs  the  rest 
by  its  very  fine  harmony,  added  to  a cer- 
tain sweep  of  sound  which  always  gives 
the  effect  of  originality;  yet  Joseph  cre- 
ates nothing,  and  is  in  some  respects  a 
disappointment  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  a good  school  of 
English  composition. 

If  the  culmination  of  triumph  belonged 
to  The  Messiah  on  Friday  morning,  cer- 
tainly the  Ballad  Concert  was  royally  wel- 
comed, and  from  a financial  point  of  view 
the  latter  was  probably  the  most  success- 
ful concert.  There  were  no  cheap  seats; 
from  the  outset  two  dollars  and  a half  was 
the  lowest  price  of  admission,  and  this 
was  probably  accounted  for  by  the  im- 
mense prices  paid  the  soloists. 

Apart  from  the  interest  in  the  music  as 
it  progressed,  the  town  was  very  enter- 
taining during  those  festival  days.  There 
was  a pleasant  air  of  welcome  everywhere 
— in  the  shops,  the  inns,  about  the  very 
passers-by  in  the  streets:  English  reserve 
had  thawed  in  spite  of  itself.  We  stopped 
a clerical  old  gentleman,  I remember,  one 
morning,  with  some  inquiry  about  the 
cathedral  close,  and  he  at  once  divined 
that  we  were  strangers,  and  had  come  to 
the  festival. 

“Do  you  enjoy  the  music?”  he  said, 
looking  at  us  with  a friendly  air. 

“ Very  much,”  we  responded,  cordially. 

“ But  Joseph  didn’t  fill  the  house,”  con- 
tinued the  old  gentleman,  with  a note  of 
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regret  in  his  voice.  “It  is  strange  how 
hard  we  find  it  to  encourage  a new  work.- 
Then  lie  branched  off  to  give  us  the  de- 
sired information;  indeed,  walked  with  us 


to  the  river.  We  wanted  to  find  the  fa- 
mous little  ferry -house,  and  our  friend  in- 
dicated the  way;  hut  he  detained  us  a mo- 
ment longer  to  tell  us  how  very  fine  the 
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choral  singing  of  Norwich  is  held  to  be. 
Few  choirs  do  better,  it  is  said,  than  that 
belonging  to  the  Norwich  Cathedral* 
Later  we  heard  t hem,  amt  the  fine  singing 
even  exceeded  our  expectations.  When 


through  the  cathedral  close,  across  the 
greensward  of  which  we  had  a glimpse 
of  the  quaint  grammar  school,  all  red 
brick  and  ivy  and  ptcturosqueness ; then 
turned  down  a sort  of  htne,  which  led  us 
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we  left  the  old  gentleman  there  was  a cu- 
rious half-ruined  draw-bridge  to  pass  un- 
der. We  stopped  to  look  up  at  it,  with  its 
tangle  of  green  things  and  gray  stones, 
and  an  old  man  in  charge  of  the  place 
came  out  from  the  ferry-house. 

“ This  is  very  old,  isn’t  it  ?”  we  asked. 

“ Once,”  he  replied,  oracularly,  “this 
wur  all  water,  and  monks  used  to  pull  up 
they  boats  about  ’ere.”  Brief  enough  as 
a bit  of  traditional  history,  but  it  added  a 
charm  to  the  lane  and  the  draw-bridge  now 
solemnly  going  to  decay.  We  looked  at 
the  ferry-house  interestedly,  and  the  old 
man  invited  us  in.  There  was  a cozy, 
sleepy-looking  kitchen,  and  a parlor  with 
sanded  floor  and  a latticed  window,  a tall 
clock,  a glimpse  of  winding  staircase,  and 
a chimney-piece  worth  preserving  in  a 
museum.  The  ferry-boat,  when  we  came 
to  take  it,  was  a sort  of  flat-bottomed  af- 
fair, more  like  a raft,  and  our  Charon,  a 
tall,  bright-faced  youth,  propelled  it  by  a 
pole.  He  eyed  us  with  a shrewd  smile, 
and  paused  in  his  work  to  say,  “Down 
for  the  festival  ?” 

We  nodded. 

“ Isn't  it  fine  ?”  he  continued,  carefully 
looking  at  us. 

“Very,”  I said.  “Have  you  been  to 
the  concerts  ?” 

Charon  laughed,  not  rudely,  but  open- 
ly, as  if  the  joke  was  very  obvious.  He 
poled  us  across  in  silence;  when  we  land- 
ed, and  paid  him  our  “tuppence,”  he 
laughed  again,  and  returned  to  his  work, 
beginning  a low  whistle  of  the  “Halle- 
lujah.” 

Were  there  space,  and  could  I be  for- 
given for  so  digressing  in  a musical  rec- 
ord, there  might  be  much  to  say  of  that 
lovely,  winding  river,  immortalized  by  the 
early  “Norwich  school”  of  painters.  It 
creeps  in  and  out,  fringing  the  town  deli- 
cately, reflecting  a thousand  bits  of  the 
red  color  in  the  houses  overhanging  it,  the 
gray  walls,  the  drooping  verdure  of  its 
banks;  and  from  it,  on  a still  afternoon, 
one  can  almost  catch  the  anthem  up  in 
the  cathedral.  The  festival  ended  with  a 
general  visit  of  the  audience  to  the  old  ca- 
thedral. Mendelssohn’s  anthem  “Hear 
my  prayer”  was  sung,  the  voices  filling 
the  most  distant  space  with  that  pure,  pas- 
sionless sound  which  lifts  a choir  of  boys’ 
voices  into  the  realm  of  angelic  song. 
One  thinks  of  Fra  Angelico’s  triumphant 
figures:  the  uplifted  faces ; the  parted  lips ; 
the  ecstasy  of  song  which  has  in  it  no 


touch  of  earthly  lowliness;  no  sense  not 
glorified  by  the  pure  delights  of  heaven ; 
no  cadence  not  vibrating  with  the  pathos 
of  a soul  revealed. 

Taken  all  in  all,  perhaps  this  final  bit 
of  reminiscence  of  the  Norwich  Festival 
was  the  most  intensely  English.  In  the 
cathedrals  of  England  music  of  a pure 
type  reaches  a sublime  height,  borrowing 
the  grand  old  forms,  and  sacrificing  noth- 
ing to  the  ebb  and  flow  of  popularity. 

It  is  hard  to  make  a choice  of  months 
between  Christmas  and  Easter,  but  per- 
haps February  is  the  most  tuneful  in  Lon- 
don. Then  the  Saturday  and  Monday 
“Populars”  are  at  their  best,  the  Crystal 
Palace  concerts  are  going  on,  and  the  Sa- 
cred Harmonic  Society  doing  itself  full 
justice.  These  three  may  be  said  to  con- 
centrate the  classical  force  in  music  in 
England ; but  the  ‘ ‘Populars”  at  St.  J ames’s 
Hall  emphasize  it  best ; in  them  one  finds 
the  result  of  patient  perseverance  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  very  best  illustra- 
tion of  the  musical  slowness  of  the  nation. 

St.  James’s  Hall  has  a curious  and  char- 
acteristic history ; it  was  built  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  by  the  Messrs.  Chappell, 
music  publishers,  who  believed  there  was 
need  of  such  a concert-room;  but  their 
enterprise  met  with  no  public  sympathy. 
Those  were  dull  days,  and  for  a long  time 
the  great  hall  was  an  unprofitable  and 
apparently  hopeless  investment;  finally  a 
distinguished  musician  suggested  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Chappell  beginning  a series  of 
classical  concerts.  Naturally  Mr.  Chap- 
pell feared  absolute  failure  in  this  untried 
field,  but  being  induced  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, the  first  of  the  now  famous 
“Populars”  took  place  in  February,  1859. 
They  were  christened  “Popular”  some- 
what prematurely,  since  the  music  per- 
formed was  of  the  severest  classical  order, 
but  Mr.  Chappell  seems  to  have  possessed 
some  rare  instinct  concerning  his  coun- 
trymen, and  to  have  believed  that  persist- 
ency in  a good  thing  was  the  key  to  suc- 
cess, for  during  twelve  years  he  breasted 
the  waves  of  trouble  and  disappointment, 
until,  after  this  long  probation,  he  found 
the  tide  turning  in  his  favor.  How  wide- 
ly the  audiences  of  1859  are  separated 
from  those  of  to-day  may  be  seen  when 
we  look  over  the  musical  criticisms  of  that 
period.  Criticism  seems  to  have  been 
based  almost  entirely  upon  the  sugges- 
tions of  audiences  drawn  together  by  an 
indolent,  speculative  curiosity  ; certain 
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by  the  same  quartette : Joachim,  the  44  di- 
vine fiddler,”  Piatti,  and  Ries  have  per- 
formed every  year  during  nearly  all  the 
.time ; Madame  Norman-Neruda  has  be- 
longed to  the  company  for  several  years ; 
while  the  pianists  have  been  steadily  the 
best  of  the  day,  including  always  Charles 
Halle,  who  comes  regularly  from  Man- 
chester for  certain  concerts.  In  this  way 
perfection  has  been  attained,  and  the  Chap- 
pells have  had  the  honor  of  bringing  out 
for  the  first  time  Beethoven's  posthumous 
quartettes  and  many  other  famous  works. 
Some  years  since  Piatti  intimated  that  he 
was  about  to  accept  a lucrative  offer  from 
the  court  of  Russia  for  an  engagement  of 
several  years.  Mr.  Chappell  inquired  into 
the  terms : they  were  beyond  those  of  the 
44  Populars,”  but  after  a certain  hesitation 
he  offered  Piatti  the  same  terms  to  remain, 
thus  securing  permanently  the  services  of 
one  of  the  greatest 44  ’cellists”  in  the  world. 
Joachim’s  engagement  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture ; and  when  to  these  names  are  added 
four  or  five  others  of  the  highest  celebrity, 
it  will  be  seen  the  concerts  are  unique  in 
the  world  of  music. 

As  for  St.  James’s  Hall  itself,  the  exte- 
rior hardly  indicates  that  it  is  such  a tem- 
ple of  art  during  these  winter  months ; but 
then  the  concert-room  occupies  only  a por- 
tion of  the  building ; there  are 4 4 minstrels” 
and  a fashionable  restaurant  under  the 
same  roof,  and  as  one  enters  from  Regent's 
Quadrant  he  is  delicately  reminded  of  the 
4 4 grills”  below-stairs.  All  along  the  dingy 
corridors  and  up  the  wandering  staircase 
the  walls  are  suggestive  of  the  music  of 
the  season,  for  there  is  a general  ticket 
office  near  by,  and  one  catches  glimpses  of 
some  fascinating  names:  44 To-night,  Ma- 
dame Patti  in  Don  Giovanni “Sarasate, 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,”  “Essipoff,”  44  Jan  o- 
tha,”  44 Christine  Nilsson” — a dozen  stars 
in  red  and  blue  letters  flash  upon  you,  a 
dozen  delicious  suggestions  are  made  as 
you  go  up  the  stairs  and  through  the  small 
doorway  which  leads  into  the  hall.  I fan- 
cy there  are  thousands  in  London  to  whom 
that  uninviting  entrance  seems  hallowed 
on  those  winter  afternoons:  musical  expe- 
riences always  have  the  effect  of  consecra- 
ting time  and  place  in  our  minds,  and 
surely  the  regular  audiences  of  the  44  Pop- 
ulars”  have  known  great  days,  fit  to  be  en- 
shrined among  holy  memories. 

The  hall  is  finely  proportioned,  and  its 
acoustic  properties  are  admirable.  The 
“seven-and-sixpenny  stalls"  are  in  front, 


comfortable  velvet -cushioned  benches  ; 
back  of  these  are  the  shilling  seats,  from 
which  one  can  see  and  hear  very  well ; a 
balcony  extends  around  three  sides  of  the 
hall,  and  across  one  end  is  a gallery.  The 
stage  seats  a large  chorus,  and  gives  ample 
space  for  orchestra,  soloists,  and  conductor. 
I suppose  it  is  because  of  the  regularity  of 
the  concerts  that  one  finds  weekly  an  au- 
dience wThich  seems  familiar  and  friendly ; 
people  come  in  and  take  their  places  with 
a certain  social  air,  wrhich  diffuses  itself 
agreeably,  and  during  the  intervals  there 
is  a moving  about  between  places,  friend 
greets  friend,  and  the  stiff  rows  of  auditors 
are  broken  up  into  animated  groups. 

I have  often  wondered  what  the  audi- 
ences of  1830  would  have  thought  of  those 
of  to-day  and  the  St.  J ames’s  Concerts.  Art 
has  so  completely  revolutionized  taste  that 
to-day  one  finds  as  regular  subscribers  rep- 
resentatives of  nearly  all  classes ; but  here 
and  there  we  recognize  faces  that  kindle 
within  us  the  feeling  which  a great  name 
inspires.  One  often  sees  there  the  slight 
figure  and  keen  grave  face  of  Mr.  Haweis, 
the  gifted  author  of  Music  and  Morals. 
Week  after  week  comes  Madame  Charlotte 
Moscheles,  the  musician’s  widow  and  Men- 
delssohn’s friend,  to  whom  harmony  re- 
mains as  a legacy  of  the  great  lives  with 
which  hers  was  associated — a slender  little 
lady  with  silver-white  hair  and  a delicate 
mobile  face.  A year  ago  one  might  have 
seen  as  a regular  auditor  George  Eliot — a 
large,  rather  masculine-looking  woman  of 
middle  age,  in  whose  strong,  thoughtful 
face  one  could  read  intensity,  saduess,  that 
pain  which  is  so  often  the  crown  that  gen- 
ius wears : the  face  is  heavily  framed  in 
brown  hair,  the  eyes  are  dark  and  singu- 
larly mournful,  the  mouth  full  of  a grave 
purpose : certainly  it  is  not  a face  to  forget 
or  pass  quickly  by.  In  that  varied  audi- 
ence wTe  see  actors  of  note,  like  Irving, 
who  listens  always  intently,  and  musi- 
cians like  Marzials,  the  young  and  now 
famous  author  of  “Twickenham  Ferry,” 
and  a dozen  other  popular  ballads;  Eliza- 
beth Philp,  the  composer,  whose  English 
ballads  are  known  as  widely  as  the  lan- 
guage, and  whose  musical  criticisms  are 
eagerly  looked  for.  Thither,  too,  come  all 
the  musicians  who  are  sojourning,  howev- 
er briefly,  in  London.  There  one  day  we 
recognized  Saint-Saens,  the  French  com- 
poser— a trimly  built  man  of  forty,  with 
dark  hair  and  a clear-cut,  very  character- 
istic French  face.  Not  far  away  sat  Ma- 
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the  most  critical  audience  of  the  day. 
Joachim!  we  pronounce  his  name  almost 
reverently,  recalling  the  vivid  pages  of 
Charles  Anchester , in  which  he  is  de- 
scribed— the  boy  with  the  little  “violin 
face,"  the  tender,  passionate,  tremulous 
friend  and  follower  of  Mendelssohn. 
Looking  about  the  impressive  concert- 
room,  where  animation  was  suspended 
while  waiting  for  his  appearance,  one  felt 
the  rustle  of  his  approach  almost  like  the 
re-opening  of  that  impassioned  story. 

In  another  moment  he  is  before  us: 
then  he  has  lifted  his  violin,  and  in  the 
brief  pause  the  impression  of  the  outer 
man  is  given — a man  of  middle  height, 
dark-haired,  dark-bearded,  the  deeply  set 
eyes  full  of  kindly  humor  and  intelli- 
gence ; the  mouth,  though  so  heavily  shad- 
owed by  his  mustache,  showing  lines  of 
firmness  and  amiability;  the  figure  strong 
and  youthful.  But  Joachim  is  only  one 
of  an  impressive  group  who  open  the 
concert : Ries,  Straus,  and  Piatti  make 
up  the  famous  quartette,  over  which,  of 
course,  lie  presides,  and  as  the  music 
slowly  rises  and  fills  the  air,  there  comes 
that  delicious  sense  of  perfect  sound.  One 
can  afford  to  lean  back  with  half-closed 
eyes,  letting  harmony  drift  in  between 
criticism  and  hearing:  there  is  no  ener- 
vating influence  at  work,  but  for  once  we 
feel  that  art  triumphs  over  all  possibility 
of  objection. 

One  can  hardly  criticise  Joachim’s  play- 
ing: it  differs  from  that  of  other  artists  in 
its  complete  superiority  over  them ; it  has 
strength  and  that  peculiar  vigor  which 
makes  one  feel  conscious  of  unlimited  re- 
serve force;  it  has  self-control,  and  yet  an 
overpowering,  passionate  sweetness.  To 
him  his  violin  is  a medium  for  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  most  perfect  art : 
he  governs  it,  letting  the  art  govern  him ; 
and  so  inseparable  seem  the  two  that,  as 
he  plays,  we  lose  sight  of  their  distinct  in- 
dividuality. We  listen  to  a concerto  of 
Beethoven,  a symphony  of  Schubert,  or  a 
waltz  of  Brahms,  realizing  only  that  we 
hear  the  music  laden  with  the  inspiration 
which  created  them. 

When  Joachim  ceases  to  play,  other 
sounds  lose  in  power;  but  I question  if 
three  such  musicians  as  Ries,  Straus,  and 
Piatti  could  be  found  elsewhere  together. 
They  play  marvellously  ; and  under  Sir 
Julius  Benedict’s  conducting  the  con- 
certs fill  the  winter  weeks  with  golden 
harmonies.  Meanwhile  talent  and  mu- 


sical force  are  concentrating  in  a dozen 
other  places ; oratorios  are  giving  empha- 
sis to  various  festivals,  as  well  as  to  the 
regular  meetings  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic 
Society  in  Exeter  Hall.  This  is  the  same 
society  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article,  and  I know  of  few  concerts 
or  audiences  so  typically  English  as  those 
we  find  in  the  dull  old  granite  building  in 
the  Strand.  Various  elements  have  lent 
their  dignity  and  importance  to  the  socie- 
ty: it  has  all  the  force  of  tradition,  the 
lustre  of  aristocratic  patronage ; it  assem- 
bles to  hear  the  grandest  and  most  sol- 
emn music  in  the  best  way;  and  to  an 
outsider  all  this  is  expressed  in  the  very 
flutterings  of  the  audience  going  in  and 
out— the  ladies  who  alight  from  heavily 
respectable  carriages,  leaving  their  wraps 
with  an  attendant,  as  they  pass  up  the 
long  staircase  and  enter  the  hall  in  that 
indescribable  toilet,  so  quaint  of  cut  and 
gaudy  of  color,  which  constitutes  the 
English  idea  of  concert  full  dress ; the 
middle-aged,  fine-looking  men  who  move 
about  the  hall  with  an  air  of  proprietor- 
ship; the  young  people — such  fair,  pretty 
slips  of  girls  in  white  gowns  and  prim  lit- 
tle colored  capes  or  scarfs;  young  men 
who  are  musical  from  culture,  and  carry 
their  look  of  the  fashionable  drawing- 
room with  them ; a large  number  of  thor- 
ough-going students;  and  a few  people 
who  form  the  curious  nondescript  element 
one  sees  in  every  public  place  in  England, 
people  who  seem  to  be  always  preoccu- 
pied and  stolidly  inattentive — these  con- 
stitute the  audience  and  represent  the  oc- 
casion. 

Exeter  Hall  is  well  built,  but  ugly  in 
general  effect.  The  seats  are  ranged  on 
an  inclined  plane,  so  that  all  may  see  and 
hear  well;  there  is  a fine  orchestra  and 
space  for  the  chorus;  above  is  the  organ 
Mendelssohn  played ; and  below,  the  con- 
ductor's desk,  to  which,  when  the  hour 
for  the  concert  arrives,  there  comes  out  a 
large,  fine-looking  man  of  middle  age, 
with  a face  familiar  to  all  English  people 
as  that  of  Sir  Michael  Costa.  He  is  the 
director  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic,  and  so 
closely  is  he  identified  with  English  music 
— indeed,  with  many  English  beginnings 
in  the  art — that  he  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  a Briton  by  birth ; but  in  fact  he  was 
born  in  Naples,  and  belongs  to  an  ancient 
Spanish  family.  He  began  to  compose 
while  a mere  boy.  At  fifteen,  I believe, 
he  had  written  a cantata  called  Lima- 
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gine , which  was  produced  in  his  college 
theatre ; later,  a grand  mass  and  an  ora- 
torio. During  this  period  of  boyish  fer- 
vor he  fulfilled  various  engagements  for 
work  in  a Neapolitan  theatre ; and  when 
only  nineteen  he  was  asked  by  the  fa- 
mous old  Barbaja,  the  Italian  impresa- 
rio, to  write  an  opera  for  the  San  Carlo. 
The  result  was  his  Malvina , in  which  are 
some  delicious  bits  of  pure  Italian  music. 
During  this  time  Zingarelli  was  the  lad's 
master,  and  in  1829  he  sent  him  to  Bir- 
mingham to  conduct  a psalm  of  his  own 
composition ; but,  singularly  enough,  the 
English  manager  blundered  about  it,  and 
Costa  made  his  first  appearance  in  Eng- 
land as  a singer.  He  was  put  into  the 
band  of  performers  instead  of  before  the 
conductor's  desk.  Thenceforward  his  ca- 
reer was  closely  English.  In  1832  he  was 
invited  to  take  the  direction  of  the  Italian 
opera,  and  though  little  more  than  a boy, 
and  coming  from  a country  greatly  dis- 
paraged by  all  English  musicians  just  at 
that  time,  it  wTas  at  once  felt  that  he  Was 
in  his  proper  place.  Chorley  writes  of  the 
enthusiasm  felt  for  the  young  maestro . 
“ He  at  once  showed,”  says  this  able  crit- 
ic, “ nerve  to  enforce  discipline,  readiness 
to  the  second,  and  that  certain  influence 
which  only  a vigorous  man  could  exercise 
over  the  disconnected  folk  who  made  up 
an  orchestra  in  those  days.” 

From  that  day  to  the  present  Sir  Mi- 
chael Costa  (knighted  in  1869)  has  filled 
various  posts  of  musical  importance,  di- 
rected the  Birmingham  and  Leeds  festi- 
vals, and  been  the  permanent  director  of 
the  Sacred  Harmonic  Society.  His  pen 
has  never  remained  idle,  nor  has  it  ever 
quite  cast  aside  the  Italian  touch  of  early 
days;  but  his  works  have  been  mainly 
based  on  English  principles.  He  has 
written  fine  accompaniments  to  various 
oratorios,  and  has,  perhaps,  less  mathe- 
matical severity  in  his  style  than  many 
composers  whose  work  is  English  from 
association  and  residence.  One  needs 
only  to  see  him  at  Exeter  Hall  to  appre- 
ciate his  skill  as  a conductor:  he  controls 
with  admirable  force;  and  is  not  this  fac- 
ulty two-thirds  of  the  conductor’s  power  ? 
The  chorus  of  the  Sacred  Harmonic  is 
fine,  intensely  dramatic,  and  well  toned, 
but  with  scarcely  a touch  of  impassioned 
fervor;  it  demonstrates  how  well  an  Eng- 
lish chorus  can  sing  from  intense  culture, 
from  a knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 
choral  singing,  which  are  purely  scien- 


tific, and  can  be  acquired.  The  solo  parts 
are  always  taken  by  leading  singers  of 
the  day,  among  whom  Madame  Patey  and 
Herr  Henschel  are  sure  to  be  found,  the 
former  a clever-looking  woman,  with  a 
voice  full  of  that  “organ  depth”  which 
adds  sympathy  to  the  intelligence  in  her 
singing.  As  for  Herr  Henschel,  varioifs 
successes  have  made  him  so  popular  that 
his  name  dignifies  any  programme.  It 
is  about  two  years  since  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  London,  and  though  then 
only  a young  man  of  twenty-seven,  he 
had  achieved  a Continental  reputation 
both  as  a singer  and  a composer.  He 
was  born  at  Breslau  in  1850,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  as  a pianist  when  a 
lad  of  twelve  years.  He  studied  with 
Mosclieles  in  Leipsic,  later  in  Berlin,  but 
finally  devoted  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  magnificent  voice,  studying 
under  the  famous  Adolphe  Schulze.  He 
had  been  heard  but  a few  times  in  Lon- 
don when  his  success  wTas  complete;  and 
happily  Herr  Henschel  Is  one  of  those 
artists  who  have  conscience  as  well  as 
genius. 

“I  can  only  reconcile  myself  to  sing- 
ing good  music,”  he  said,  not  long  ago,  to 
a friend. 

“But  what  if  your  audiences  of  to-day 
don't  like  it  ?” 

“Ah,  well,  then,”  said  Henschel,  “they 
will  learn  to  do  so  to-morrow.” 

Personally  he  is  a man  of  medium 
height,  with  profuse  dark  hair  and  short 
dark  beard,  deep  kindly  eyes,  and  a face 
rather  boyish  in  outline  when  one  con- 
siders the  work  and  thought  he  has  put 
into  his  life.  Not  long  ago  Alma  Tadema 
painted  Henschel's  portrait  for  the  Gros- 
venor  Exhibition : the  picture  represents 
him  at  the  piano  in  Mr.  Tadema's  studio 
— that  famous  piano  constructed  after  the 
artist's  own  design  ; he  is  singing,  his 
head  slightly  thrown  back,  his  fingers  on 
the  keys.  It  is  a marvellous  picture,  full 
of  that  untaught  power  which  Mr.  Tade- 
ma puts  into  his  colors,  something  which 
transforms  his  painted  figures  into  living 
creatures  as  we  behold  them. 

Henschel  at  the  Sacred  Harmonic  sings 
always  with  his  whole  soul.  His  voice, 
though  barytone,  has  that  passionate  ca- 
dence which  generally  belongs  only  to 
the  tenor  voice;  it  rings  out,  vibrating, 
pulsating,  but  in  its  deepest,  most  solemn 
tones  preserves  an  undercurrent  of  pa- 
thos. 
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it  only  needed  to  be  tickled  with  a hoe  to 
laugh  with  a .harvest. 

Old  Pennsylvania  edifices  are  all  built 
of  stone;  and,  unlike  flimsy  timber,  they 
do  not  show  their  age  by  going  to  pieces, 
or  looking  as  though  they  stood  “ merely 
from  sheer  indecision  which  way  to  falL'1 
They  get  weather-beaten  and  shabby,  and 
damp  and  mouldy,  it  may  be:  hut  there 
they  stand,  veterans  of  a hundred  years 
and  more,  and  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses of  living,  good  for  at  least  another 
century. 

The  coach  stanfb  ru?t in?  in  the  rani, 

The  horse  has  «ettght  the  plough  . 

We  have  spanned  the  world  with  iron  rails, 
And  the  Btc&m-king  rule,*  us  now.'’ 

But  the  Spread-eagle  Tavern  still  fur- 
nishes entertainment  for  man  and  beast, 
with  the  same  capacious  ]>oreh  for  loun- 
gers, and  rooms  in  which  wayfarers  slept— 
possibly  the  same  feather-beds  into  whose 
soft  depths  they  sunk— all  those  decades 
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Proprietors  of  Conestoga  wagons  were 
said  to  disappear  mysteriously  after  put- 
ting up  at  tiie  Unicorn,  and  dark  whis- 
pers were  afloat  as  to  its  character  gener- 
ally. At  last  a tire  came  and  swept  it 
from  the  earth,  and  somebody's  grandfa- 
ther perished  in  the  flames.  A pretty 
cottage  was  built,  on  the  site;  but  it  is 


ago.  The  ancient  glory  has  departed,  but 
the  charm  of  association  lingers  there  still. 

“ The  importance  of  these  old  road-side 
taverns  in  the  days  of  Conestoga  wagons 
and  Troy  coaches  can  not  be  realized  by 
the  travellers  of  the  present  age.  Then 
they  were  temporary  homes  for  all  kinds 
and  classes  of  people,  and  consequently 


their  names,  their  merits,  their  proprie- 
tors, and  their  surroundings  were  disc  ass- 
et 1 far  and  wide.  It  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon thing  to  meet  among  the  keepers  of 
these  hotels  individuals  who  knew,  more 
or  less  intimately,  all  the  dignitaries  of 
the  nation,  and  could  detail  by  the  hour 
anecdotes  of  them  in  connection  with 
their  travels  and  sojourns.  But  all  this 
is*  changed  by  improvements  which  ren- 
der travelling  by  night  as  comfortable  as 
by  day,  and  necessitates  no  stoppages  un- 
til destination  is  reached,  whether  that  be 
a hundred  or  a thousand  miles  away.'1 

Ancient  hostelries  with  quaint  names 
abound  in  the  neighborhood ; and  the 

Unicorn, " 4‘Blue  Bell,11  and  “Green 
Tree’1  are  Well-known  cognomens.  The 
floor  old  Unicorn,  although  not  fighting 
for  the  crown,  had  a hard  time  of  it,  and 
was  branded  with  a very  hard  name. 
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generally  for  rent,  as  people  do  not  care 
to  stay  there  very  long— so  says  the  story  ; 
and  the  Conestoga  wagons  and  the  grand- 
father have  it  all  to  themselves. 

Revolutionary  ground  is  within  a short 
distance;  the  footprints  of  Washington 
and  Wayne  are  all  around  ns;  and  from 
one  of  the  picturesque  homes  dotted  here 
and  there  we  go  forth  on  a bright  Sep- 
tember morning,  pilgrims  to  the  Mecca 
of  Chester  County —Washington's  head- 
quarters ut  Yalb-y  Forge.. 

It  is  just  far  enough  for  a pleasant 
drive;  but  it  seetim  immaterial  w lie  re  we 
start  from,  or  what  direction  vve  take,  in 
this  gloriously  dowered  region,  with  its 
ever- varying  bills  and  vales,  farms  and 
woods.  The  wealth  of  Chester  Valley  is 
spread  around  us  on  every  side;  the  glow 
and  haze,  the  purple  lights  and  dense 
shadows,  the  deepening  tints  and  fiery 
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mill  ilteTii ; 6 little  m the  ibslybre, 

over  the  bridge.  hashes  by  u train  of  the. 
R^adnuf  Railroad  : (here  HW  \ii\U  to  Hm» 
f‘i lt i M « »!  ik(  bills  h«  l ho  liTf  of  us,  hills 
every  w hero  — m*  hAtf « .$&.! {ejv 
jv>yj^1>.  ;•  • ••  ■•' ■/.  v£ 

’ But  Vfhy  Valley  Ityfyxt:  •■■  . 

■■Fife  the  moat  fuv$ttu*  of  ■ .- 

e'oHling  'to-  the  rlmudyteF  ’The  forge 
aljV the  y&Iley,  fht>hv  ^kin>h  the  )&f t*i* £$*§&' 
gained  a name  that  w il  be 
tifiH,  tfxs  a noted  gtitbei^u^HjnHce  for  the 
young;  itiim.  Mil  farmer^  of  the  Vi&m ityu 
Each  had  to  Wait  his  turn,  tor  in  uPe.v 
days  every  horseshoe  and  n&il  bad  to  he 
beaten, out  l/v  many  Heavy  and  laborious 
stroketv  of  the  hurtfmefiv  %$  amt 

siuews  aw!  brawra  ivrnl  at  a large  expend- 
itilH'  of  tune,  patleinbx  and  nnfsedex 
J>wrsv  whitlows.  and  Were  Rwirn! 

y<0ii  Ws  night j'jbdliFAf  .bur  e norm  oils  ex.* 
perise ; 1 be  whiter  -nf thp  plough  wits 
sharpened  oimv  a year,  When  the  >m*nglh 
imd  dvxUo’Uy  of  ihe  SHiiU'i  and  his  hrlje 
re  vo.-ev  taxed  h>  Urn  unn»wt:  While  the 
•wooden  ruould'hiard  was  always  hr  a 
sikittered  tambiHon,  owing;  to  the  rude 
sbf>*ks  it  received  in  cvdiidin<r  with  stones 
and  hhwretl  stumps. v 

Valley  Forge  iso  niOHufacUiring  plane. 

ancj  them  iF h cpxiMtui  hum  of  uiy dupery 
from  the  paper,  limit4.  amt  Woollen  tniljk 
The  neat  little  hpipw^  of  t he  iitvwvy  hands 
aiv  yniy  with  flowerbed  ylnon;  while  iJfp 
iarndsOHie'  n^ub‘»es:  M the  ubli-o-.vm  r 
towers  rustle  Uko  above  them; ..  Fast  ail 
these  d\vel lings.  a?  li.-'  end  of  the  street, 
-<ki.ndA  thy  edifice  hal 

Tmyhtl . . W^h 

it  $HM  phu u s*u prvvf i jp  mil  tr/k<  t<?<  1 -look 
lug*  bruise*  &h%  V n 1 1 ey  Fbrg**  shrink;  after 
1 b<*  tt&tt&J  ty  py  of  an ei o x\ t Pe o <tsy ] vas > ift 
bi>>i^ddids5,  W'  hiV  ipnw  ith<€  over  the 
door,  xvHhAOt  either  posts  ttr  pitlars.  shaped 
like  the.  ^nindui^  feinis  in  oW  * titne 
dm rvihew  ; The  ^rrm) h|)au^<I  i.thukyvys  are 
ibttg,  and  i-pd  in  huv,  4wvp  witnlow  ^ats 
tlval  thWld  be  kilt-  in  \Viilt ye£p»e;  hut  they  are 
iiHt  rtisfhtbhed.  *&  the  mast  of  in  any 
w-’-ay  The  entrance  do<»r  0|X»i»s  in  lud o*s. 
0itX  iyvo  hnvmd  flat rctosn^s  l^td  to  it 

Nothing  has  l>nf  p ehtvngrd  in  the  old 
ho/iHe  sipe'e  Wa.sbington  Iff!  it,  with  the 
ion  of  pitper  niid  painty  but  it 
the  yfVitOr  an  f.hxfidedly  l>n^*k*oki^^  aPd 
hr  iio  attnkclire  as  a plpd>  of 

deuce.  The  a Admission  fee  of  ten  et-tifs  ‘is. 
pppifipniiU^l  by  the  Centennial  Coimriit- 
tw  fdf  the  f uriiishing  fund,  their 


pehuoiv^cxif  uidttm  are  wbrkeit  \ 
tlic  piethro  ^ ith  a ipa^ler^  loudp  and 
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w Uh  orrusiMiusi  ^.ivokpubiys  ;0  siyli!  iftf  a 
p;irtii"uljr:ly  rugged  or  i.leop  devlmty 

Ftir  ipt^titw^ne^retikyy-:^.).^ 
rnugli  fraveiliitg.  anil  !v>dgli  it  is  iHiVonc) 
oiu  x ordinary .expermto. ' *.  Hat  tiie  :views 
w»i  get  #>vhr  the  slijniblipM  of  th#  bills 
a toiid  for  h ail.  in  ftie-  e^sitls^  nr^eitts,; 
hxwever7  live  nvi  It^  even  *y?  H>c ky  iy*od 
rome  to  an  eud ; zx\v\  the  U* tier  part;  of 
the  journey  b alrnig  ti*e  edge  of  Vhdky 
Forg^  yVeek.  il  is  ii  first  n st'tLrnaot 
hidhBig  ^trt'mri.  hut  #nrth>  ■ tu  af.-teV 
ing  y^Ued  & river;  beavaifuUy  \y<;»^led 
tvillr  hei^-  juid  them  a 
f.-mu-house  lying  valmly  a^l^ep  tin  iheir 
hosoiP  : On  rhe  x/>Ujer.;.Wjiufe  t be»  pietiitx 
ivs»|ue  r-f^id  that  lent  Is  to  tlin  viihige- 

The  l>a4  a miujdy  eofn^vletciop  to 

the .ieiiii>t  if  widetik  ouf,  hs  \v-f*  upjmytirh  t)>p 
tmrn.,  o{:^[  -i.i  dvyiileaj  Ui§y epieiit  i^‘  viable 
i :•■■  ■ giv«;S  ii  riv  look  of  /i  dri*]*  iu‘d  'nipsd 
!u»  t.  -an/  hslmig ;;  fr*»sn  a 
f ii.iif i m (lie  noddle  of  the  sbvaiiv;  pio(m- 
*w?hHv  *A^jy  buildings  iivr  rhUT^t  atknit 
oTf  tho  vyat»,ry  \‘dge,  a tlilaf»idafed  old 


fund,  their  inten 


u*»n  being  .let  .fununli  the  back  roam  <m 
tlj;^  d -O/ii >rSt  ktm\vu  as  Wa^iiUKton^ 

$ri ^tilr;£y ; With  anieles  £at>he;mj  hwv 
and  tlmry  of  Ou*  lof  Wiishln^toti.s 
cjB, ' an  A 'm.  -tfearty  4$  possible  & fm- 
simile  ol  $*$&  to, 

bri^ma)  furniture  bavin#  gapped  away 
down  the  hack  shnrs  of  pipe  ’vvithoul  if^v- 
jng  a behind. 


•harke  inuf  iambs.'’  The  iron  buck  of 
aunthpr  itiro-|iU)ce  is  tally  <li.sC 

played  milshle  uf  an  m\ty4p^'^  door  S<ji\vl\ 
liptiti#  told  ii  narrow  passu#*  This  bWk, 

*>f  fyemuiu  mmimWume  is  anno  a \* « »rk 
uf  art.  mid  evident.) v intended  nx  a t^pj| 
seumUon ’.of  the  nm-ad.*  in  t\um  of  .Galr- 
joey  tho  queer  Rguresvaiul  water  ;ja/rs  being 
supplemented  by  a Genmiii  uiscnpiion,  in 
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whh'b  th* wool*  f;  YVes^er’’  and  l*  Weib  ’ 
are  quite  dtsiinel.  u3.su  the  ivleKuK-e  to 
John,  ii  i n 

The  nm*t  muweabte  article  of  {unuferK* 
in  tin*  $ pf  dock  on  tin* 

Ktaitv  ' >viVielv  legitimate  pltoy 

ft  was  not  u^b  however.  by  Washing 
Hm.  having  been  neporu*<]  from  England 
hv  010  jLUVihdhU  h<*r  of  Un*  present  veurr 


As  jfct  howe vfciy  Wtli  \n 


has  been  'M: 
eorriplisheci,  ami  very  little  of  imprest  %s 
to  be  48t*u-m  the  way  of  relies,  The  buck 
room  ty  the  eHef  point  of  internst : and 
f »or*  of  the  d*?$p  w indu w^oaus'  is  » box,  thy 
litf  of  which  is  labelled,  **  Wa^hVogtnn's 
l»nvofe  papers.  1777'. ' T ihiV rreepniHe  buy 
.im?  ptwhably  bam  umde  hp  nraui  yurprise*. 

W e are  also  yhoife$:  ;j$ 
i ;i/into)'hail.  the  Old  unyft  u^>m1  in  slnWr. 
in#  VVashiaatun  and  lus 

troops,  and  au  ancient  llre-)>laa>  with 
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Association,  and  in  the  deed  of  trust  the 
ground  belonging  to  it  is  carefully  es- 
timated at  two  acres  and  eight  perches 
The  long  low  stone  barn  that  stretches 
across  a large  portion  of  one  side  is  rough 


in  the  wildest  imaginable  spot,  we  come 
upon  the  tiny,  quaint  * looking  church 
known  as  “Old  St.  David’s  at  Radnor.’’ 
Built  of  rough  stone,  the  plainest  of  ar- 
chitecture, which  seems  to  belong  to  no 


AVA^mwTOS's  iikad-qc aktkrs,  vau.f.y  forge. 


school  save  that  of  Pennsylvania  Dutch  — 
though  in  this  case  it  happens  to  he  Penn- 
sylvania W pish.  for  the  chronicle  says  that 
it  was  established  by  a colony  of  Welsh- 
men. who  emigrated  from  Radnorshire, 
Wales,  about  the  year  a.d.  1085 — charac- 
terizes this  little  temple  in  the  wilderness. 
A luxuriant  ivy,  in  pity  for  its  ugliness,  lm& 
veiled  it  over  front  and  side  with  a man- 
tle of  living  green  that  gives  it  an  aspect 
of  beautiful  old  age.  and  furnishes  a charm 
that  it  must  sadly  have  lacked  in  its  youth. 


ami  plain—  the  same  in  appearance  as 
•when  Washington  stabled  his  horses  there. 
Art  has  done  little  for  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings. except  to  introduce  the  imper- 
tinent whiz  of  the  factory  opposi re. 

A portion  of  the  old  intrench  men ts, 
which  are  some  little  distance  off*,  still  re- 
mains. and  in  the  woods  near  by  were  the 
miserable  barracks  when-  the  Conlmeiitul 
army  nearly  froze  and  starved  during  the 
hard  wi liter  of  1777-78. 

Over  the  most  break- neck  of  roads,  and 
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An  open  stairway  of  rough  stone  that  leads 
to  the  diminutive  gallery  is  entered  from 
one  side  of  the  front— a peculiarity  that 
forms  one  of  its  distinguishing  features, 
The  little  church  stands  in  the  midst  of 
|iS  grave-yard,  and  the  white  stones  gleam 
thickly  amid  the  grass  and  evergreens. 
The  grave  of  one  William  Moore,  who 
died  in  1781,  is  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
low  doorway.  Said  Moore  is  branded  by 
tradition  as  a Tory  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
the  disapproval  of  posterity  in  thus  tread- 
ing him  under-foot  is  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a righteous  retribution ; but,  like  most 


The  rude  forefathers  of  the  little  Welsh 
hamlet  crowd  closely  up  to  the  .sanctuary 
walls  in  their  last  sleep  • anil  the  discolored 
head  -stones,  with  their  nearly  obliterated 
inscriptions,  are  as  eloquent  in  their  silent 
way  as  the  poetical  sermon  still  clearly  to 
be  deciphered  as  we  stand  on  the  tablet  of 
William  Moore— that  of  Evan  Harry;  1748 : 

Kcmember,  man,  as  you  pass  by, 

As  you  are  now  so  once  was  1 ; 

As  I am  now  so  must  you  be. 

Therefore  think  on  Eternity. 

Wandering  from  one  old  grave  to  anoth 
er,  and  thinking  how  sweet  and  peaceful 
a nesting-place  the  ancient  church- yard  is, 
with  its  thick  protecting  wall  and  shad- 
owing  f sve  come  upon  a Hat  slab  that 
»»HVr*  sturdy  from  the  wet  grass,  while  we 
spell  out  with  some  difficulty  the  quaint 
epitaph : 

1 ] r !;  r : 1;I utn  { UK'*  BofcY  : or  : WILLIAM  : 

\ '■  Wuo  UfX&KVEit  ' t ins  : Iiu  : THK  : 

- - 1 ; Aged  : 5 z : 

My  I : RAN  : A : Pace  : My  : 

keVj  J Sii  Pi.-u  v;-; 

likt  Tux?  • ■ E : Is  : GOr  : I'm  KEEP  : YE  : 
A\A  I j i . • .--i-.N  : blc  : Nor  : too  : nkak. 



jBHKBBBmm--  )k':i's  tl,r  additional 

inscription: 

M A J<  d<  t 1 N E K A I ANT  f 1 ON  A*  W A V N E 

■Ml-  . E P.  - 1 N - f HIKE  OK  THE 

Army  o < n k UniTko  States 
l Mi  iV  a i Pkesqu*  Isle 
invi.UEK  15m  1796 
A y t 5 z Years. 
ili  . .OV  Is  INTKRRF.il 
• - rn  V GARHt^VK 
iy>  vi*  i OT  TOWN  OF  ERIE. 


On  the  other  Aule  of  the  church  a stately 
monument  indicates  the  spot  where  the 
hones  of  the  brave  warrior  were  interred 
in  1801).  having  been  brought  from  their 
original  resting-place  to  be  deposited  amid 
the  familiar  scenes  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood. 

This  second  funeral  was  a great  event 
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stones.  Ins  resting  at  the  church  door  has 
another  side  to  It,  indicating  that  it  is  a 
mark  of  honor,  a request  having  been  made 
for  burial  beneath  the  chancel,  which  was 
refused,  but  the  next  l>est  place,  that  at  the 
cimreh  entrance,  tendered  and  accepted. 
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. fo>  th^t  tvhu*cti.  sind  au 

; *>W  sold  lev  named  8a  m- 

nel  SmHe>~  is  said  to 
l»av^  jru^*h»Hl  .befote*  it 
aUTbe  way,  refq«fejj  h> 
rubyand  mourning  t ji£ 
jijfcfc  ttf  life  i>Ut  eom - 
riraoder.?  / " ‘ . ' • •■‘" 

The  spirit  of 

Mad  Arithoiiy  8^*nv%ii>. 

a id*  last  sloefi,  ami  the 
k £•■  tw<»  £fravey  ha  ye  #Uw- 

yJK'  diacii^irfu, 

s< .»*•♦».•,*  stoutly  doc:  turn  ?<r 

1 h;^.  i!»e  real  ]*vrV« > y 01 
r»*po.Svs  J?1  the  yUT!  - 

son  mck^iire  at  Erie, 
b muse  >;o  imlf  was 
; iVijHid  In  remove.,  while. 

djj  mhe-is  consider  fW 
^.dH/  • ' ' . ivifov.  ]**(]-.'  chut  his 

i>»*ioo  at  ] rest  ! »*  • 
/i»v.n>  the  .-haduw  of  Si. 

1 kind's  entirely  sobs* 
Jp!:V  faertvry. 

1‘acsiny  through  the 

low  doorway.  * he  visit 
: or  is  struck,  hs  hi  all 

tile  old  biuldm^s  of 

[ey  bbS  yiymity.  with  the 

exceed* t i*s.  tluVkfiiVss  hf 
Hie  Walls  ; and  inside. 

A- ,'" ' '■  thi*;  . WiiV'VW  ’ ; 

nml  ^bilp'iK^  m- . ibe 

t . , ditdle  /;myyt* 

most  n*vnce&b)e  fea- 
tures. S t * gilded  fcdr<>~ 

■tmT  hvith.  iW  ftashiiJH  g&s  jets, 
the  hnv  dumrpl:  Ih*  evening  services  at 
:&(■;  Pa  y up*  ore  id. J rare,  ^eiiiWi^;'  0&V' 
eonduHed  by  Hu-  .f  mg  ram  U;*?kf  of  kin*- 
sene—  the  plmovst  or  rra  * jHaob  s hi  . the 
way  of  buoys  bfMg  fuxittit'itw  the.  wall 

b*r  this1  puruoss.  ?d>.doru  koimdasis 

bar*  spirited  ;ev -*y ..  t?:c  rod:  ibi^h*  story 
pulpit  with  its  s«m in l mg*  hoard.  whteh 
•was  so  thoroughly  i t>  .keeping  %viT 1 1 the 
id  thy  ediUfHk  and  whleSt  most 
id:  thy  parishioners  well  reuKonbvf ,.»p|> 
site  the  floor  »>f  rntmtioov  (fine  of  Huait 
often  recall  her  childish  reverende  for 
1 11.1:  iificieiit  pulpij,  aid<  jy  whb  its  fud-d 

h>  her  the 


in  the  «iv{|fW>cirluVucj  ;•  and  an  interest iu»’ 
tusOmthij  sker^'h  nf  tin  old  ebitreh  say^  id 
if. . "The-  rc/naius  t‘f  th-ueral  AiHh«*Hy 
Wayne  were  removed  froid-the  fortress  or: 
I Vos* jo  Isle  ro  liiidnor  ehuirh  y ard,  by  ids 
sob  Gidntnd  Isaac*  Wayne,  at  the  same 
time  (.July  4..  iKOin  the  Ponusy  I vaiiia  State 
Society  of  the  Cuiriuuath  wifh  due  ritual 
oereioabj^  ovi?r..the' 
i 1 1 nstnr.uy  dc»bd  the  preseuf  ^notuithehi 
The:  W<*uiiers  of  piai  d^ty  ay^  still . fresh- 'iir. 
the  mi fivls  of  irotiuf  of.  yiiir  dluiKd j Yie/pi* 

IsTS,  lie  Fits!  vhyToM.|S  , 0 / 1 • < Jad*  ! fdiicl, 

•' aider,  eoiutitafbi  Of  Mayor  jl»>b<‘ivt  Wjiay- 
Wti  tskio  out  t<y  f^olprui.yOud  )W‘rO,\rnted; 
thiO  hmtors  af  >Vtir  tli>y  ^^ve-IVf  -th^ 
Getiprah  but  .o»  <*y ecsovHy'  hot  wo?  /-he 
flay  that  fjd,te  >»l'  t}»-  evtfi/'ers  is  s^dd  to  hatr0 
i.s'^dl  wthle  VMjnnifir  down  the  lull  he#* 
wlrieJt  flu*  The 

hoarse  priaU‘edod  f rout  Mr.  W dyinfs'iiou 
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of  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  old  landmarks 
would  have  been  ruthlessly  swept  away, 
and  possibly  even  the  time-worn  tomb- 
stones renovated,  and  their  half-illegible 
epitaphs  polished  and  spelled  to  suit  the 
other  improvements. 

Turning  reluctantly  from  St,  David's, 
we  wend  our  way  over  the  hills  in  quest 
of  the  Wayne  mansion — the  house  in 
which  General  Anthony  Wayne  was  born, 


fashioned  hall,  with  its  broad  staircase 
and  doors  leading’  to  various  apartments. 
We  enter  first  the  modern  drawing-room, 
where  a family  party  are  assembled  with 
some  other  visitors;  and  here  the  Revolu- 
tionary general  looks  down  from  the  wall 
Upon  a tiny  toddler  just  learning  the  use 
of  his  feet.  The  general,  in  fact,  looks 
down  from  a great  many  places  in  the 
house : the  same  well-conditioned,  rather 


IklMWlMMU.MlM,  W AVSfc 


youthful  face,  with  its  florid  complexion 
attd  double  chin,  and  quite  devoid  of  the 
mrkless  daring  that  one  naturally  looks 
for  in  the  rounterfeit  presentment  of  Hatl 
Anthony  Wayne. 

We  are  kindly  shown  his  military  coat, 
in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  the 
sacrilegious  moths  having  confined  their 
visible  marks  to  a few  small  holes,  and 
the  old  Continental  blue  arid  gold  appear 


and  where  he  spent  most  of  his  life  when 
not  engaged  in  military  campaigns.  It  is 
a grand  old  homestead,  with  five  hundred 
acres,  owned  and  occupied  by  one  of  the 
generals  descendants,  and  courteously 
open  to  visitors  with  inquiring  minds. 

A winding  carriage  drive  brings  us 
to  the  dwelling,  whose  wide,  hospitable- 
looking  doorway  seems  to  invite  en- 
trance, and  we  find  ourselves  in  the  old- 
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in  all  their  glory.  There  are  also  a quaint 
pitcher,  with  the  ever- recurring  portrait 
on  one  side,  and  other  relics  in  cases  and 
boxes;  a small  miniature,  which  seems  a 
perfect  fac-simile  of  the  portrait  by  Rem- 
brandt Peale,  hanging  above  us;  the  tur- 
nip-shaped watch,  with  plain  unengraved 
case,  carried  by  the  general ; the  compass 
used  by  him  when  surveyor  in  Canada  in 
his  early  youth;  various  medals  and  dec- 
orations presented  on  different  occasions ; 
and  a dozen  small  silver  drinking  cups, 
without  handles,  for  army  use. 

The  parlor  across  the  hall  is  furnished 
exactly  as  it  was  in  General  Wayne’s 
time  : an  ancient  fire-place,  with  brass 
andirons  and  fender,  a portrait  over  it, 
and  on  the  mantel  two  pairs  of  slight- 
looking china  vases,  with  handles,  that 
have  survived  without  a crack,  and  a 
pair  of  silver  candlesticks  and  snuffers; 
a beautiful  old  mirror,  with  the  central 
ornament  of  the  frame  in  the  shape  of  a 
gilt  vase,  with  slender  vines  falling  grace- 
fully down  on  either  side,  and  repeated  at 
the  bottom,  fills  the  space  between  the 
windows,  the  stiff  scanty  draperies  of  the 
period  that  fall  across  it  from  the  win- 
dows almost  concealing  its  beauty.  These 
draperies  are  looped  with  gilt  pins,  and 
harmonize  thoroughly  with  the  ancient- 
looking sofa  and  chairs  and  the  stiff  neu- 
tral-hued  carpet.  The  chairs,  of  course, 
are  high-backed  and  broad-seated,  after 
the  fashion  of  a century  ago,  and  the 
room  is  an  admirably  preserved  relic  of 
that  oMen  time. 

The  house  is  about  one  mile  south  of 
Paoli,  the  scene  of  the  massacre  of  a hun- 
dred and  fifty  American  soldiers  on  the 
night  of  September  22,  1777.  “Guided 
by  his  Tory  aides,  General  Gray,  under 
cover  of  the  night,  massed  his  troops  as 
near  the  camp  of  Wayne  as  possible 
without  betraying  a knowledge  of  his  ap- 
proach ; from  there  he  cautiously  moved 
through  the  woods,  and  up  the  narrow 
defile  below  Paoli,  where  he  met  the  out- 
er picket.  This  was  the  signal  for  a dead- 
ly charge  upon  the  American  corps.  Al- 
though well  conceived  and  cleverly  ex- 
ecuted, the  surprise  was  not  complete. 
The  assailants  were  received  with  several 
close  and  destructive  volleys,  which  must 
have  done  great  execution;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  Americans  were 
greatly  outnumbered,  and  were  obliged 
to  retreat  in  haste  and  great  disorder. 
Many  victims  were  massacred  after  re- 


sistance on  their  part  had  ceased ; the  cry 
for  quarter  was  unheeded,  and  the  British 
bayonet  did  its  work  with  unpitying  fe- 
rocity.” 

Paoli  is  the  terminus  of  the  road,  and 
the  announcement  at  the  city  depot  of 
“Train  for  Paoli  and  intermediate  sta- 
tions” gives  one  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing a place  of  considerable  activity  and 
importance.  This  expectation,  however, 
is  not  gratified.  Paoli  is  a hotel,  and  it 
is  nothing  more,  not  even  a station,  for 
passengers  and  luggage  are  ignominious- 
ly  deposited  in  the  road,  the  waiting-room 
and  ticket  office,  such  as  they  are,  being 
some  little  distance  off. 

The  settlement  is  an  old,  old  place  in 
the  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  and  its 
quaint  Italian  name  is  derived  from  the 
celebrated  Corsican  general  Pasquale  di 
Paoli,  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the 
Genoese. 

From  Paoli  to  the  monument  is  a drive 
of  about  two  miles  through  scenes  and 
views  of  great  beauty;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  the  events  of  that  dreadful  Sep- 
tember night  as  we  stand  in  the  balmy  air 
of  a bright  September  afternoon,  beside 
the  railing  that  incloses  the  old  and  new 
monuments,  and  look  over  the  smiling 
fields  and  orchards  around  it,  and  hear 
the  voices  of  the  school -children  in  the 
road  beyond.  The  scene  is  so  still,  and 
deserted,  and  uneventful-looking;  but  the 
monuments  are  there,  and  the  cannon 
planted  only  the  other  day,  on  the  102d 
anniversary  of  the  massacre. 

The  new  monument,  a handsome  gran- 
ite shaft,  with  inscriptions  on  the  four 
sides,  was  unveiled  on  the  centennial  of 
the  massacre,  two  years  ago;  and  the  oc- 
casion, with  its  interesting  ceremonies, 
was  a great  day  for  Paoli. 

Beautiful  exceedingly,  and  full  of  le- 
gend and  story,  are  all  these  nooks  and 
hamlets  of  Chester  Valley.  Homes  of 
wealth  and  refinement,  with  all  nature’s 
abundance  smiling  around  them,  are  sown 
broadcast  over  the  region ; and  the  farm- 
er’s life  is  here  spent  in  venerable  home- 
steads where  beauty  looks  in  at  every 
window. 

But  even  in  these  softer  moods  there  is 
a decided  gleam  of  practical  common- 
sense  that  is  apt  to  bring  one  down  rather 
unexpectedly  from  a poetical  flight;  and 
this  is  thoroughly  illustrated  in  the  origin 
of  “Hammer  Hollow” — a wild,  beautiful 
spot,  with  the  ruins  of  a picturesque  old 
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mill,  ami  the  dash  and  sparkle  of  a minia- 
ture water-fall.  It  is  easy  to  account  for 
the  Hollow,  on  looking  down  into  its 
wooded  depths:  and  the  Hammer  is  con- 
fidently asserted  to  have  arisen  from  those 
tuneful  spring  heralds  known  in  some 
localities  as  “ yellow-hammers'*  ; hut  this, 
pleasing  theory  is  speedily  upset  by  the 
testimony  of  a colored  farmer  whose  mod- 
est residence,  with  its 
“truck  p&t<  h skin-  fir-yy" .ryA 
the  Hollow,  and  who 
affirms  that  an  an-  t 


like  half-shut  eyes.  These  eyes  hare  a 
wicked  expression;  and  a weird  and  un- 
canny sort  of  look  characterizes  the 
whole  place,  which,  if  it  lmd  a proper 
sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  would  be  in 
ruins.  It  was  originally  a "‘half-way 
house”  for  the  entertainment  of  travel- 
lers, and  the  property  of  a woman  who 
died  in  the  very  opposite  of  the  odor  of 


lasses  balls  invitingly  dis- 
play ed  in  the  front  windows. 
The  childish  recollections  of 
BFjBflfff  residents  in  the  vicinity  are 
mHNm  of  a fall,  gaunt,  masculine 
■H . Woman,  with  an  evil  face  and 
a very  apparent  heard,  the 
prominent  characteristics  of 
her  dress  lieing  u dingy  silk 
handkerchief  crossed  on  her 
bofc«»n,  and  a sort  of  Quaker  bonnet  worn 
over  a cap.  Melissys  friendship,  which 
was  decidedly  “cranky/'  and  sought  the 
most  unexpected  channels,  was  a thing  to 
be  tremblingly  cherished,  like  the  frailest 
of  tmpicul  plants,  for  a sudden  blight  was 
liable  to  fall  upon  it  at  any  time,  and  her 
enmity  was— well,  not  a good  thing  to 
have. 

Park  biles  were  afloat  concerning  the 
‘ <ioit»g>’  at  Melissy’s;  and  in  spite  of  her 
savory  pot  pies,  unapproac  ba  ble  turn- 
a.ud  e ve  rd  o-be-re me  mbe red  dough- 
nut* could  not,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  termed  a pleasant  person  to  botml 
)v  jib,  A peddler  was  said  at  dead  of  night 
h>  have  received  hurried  burial  in  the 
woods  trear  hy— why  is  it  that  peddlers  arc 
so  popular  as  the  hemes  of  country  rnur 
dersf— and  a well-to-do  female  boarder, 
with  a Weakness  for  whiskey,  was  also 
suddenly  and  mysteriously  disposed  of. 
Whiskey  was  the  fashionable  beverage  at 
Melissy’s;  and  a sick  man  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  make  way  with  would  find  a 
barrel  of  it  by  his  bedside,  with  a pint 
measure  fora  drinking-cup. 

Melissy's  tongue  was  a whip  that  cowed 
all  who  fell  under  its  lash;  round  oaths 
and  foul  abuse  seemed  the  natural  atm  us 
pheuv  in  which  slie  lived  and  breathed; 
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cieut  tilt-mill — which  gets  translated  as  a 
place  for  the  manufacture*  of  nails  and 
spikes — once  mingled  its  discordant  noises 
with  the  musical  plash  of  the  water-fall, 
and  part  of  whose  machinery  was  a huge 
hammer.  Hence  Hammer  Hollow,  with 
which  the  birds  had  nothing  to  do. 

Facing  the  railroad,  and  just  between 
two  stations,  stands  a yellow,  blotched- 
looking  house  of  moderate  size,  with 
»mn.li  windows  in  the  top  story  shaped 
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after  that  she  had  stupjwd 
die  train,  and  to] cl  theta  what ^ he 
thought  of  their  running  *>yyr 
her  heifer.  At  another  limp  >).-■ 
them  by  plain  ine  ber^elV 

i.v  on  the  track.  out  of  >».av 
m^sedncssA  Then-  was  eypmi-e 
and  'hi ogvr  in  stopping,  ami  the 
mii'e^d  if. 

S|p§§| ; ‘ ' A#  M).  offset  to  ihis,  ttumy  h io«l 
UhHfc  1W?  ate  ;U«d 

HW^AAh-nhSV  is  even  represcmh-d  as 
| bavin#  Ijeen  in  early  h|e  » brh'ht 
.5?5r:^|-  Lap d*o rpw  al nl  at true  t i yey^ri 

&mHhe  ill  am g&  she  reem&d  &Vt 
the  h amis  of  a drmdmn  wnm-h 
av-^f »*a  Ui  have  been  «- W"t| 

Ui  j>  general  misade  to  mickr  in-  Tn,.n\ 
nfheh  iinmb((h  pr^ihiv.  For  evhV 
j>a>y  her  ‘sickle  aricefeo^ 

;<tn4Ayi  all  low  jrulhen ngs  Myifvsy  av:j?4 
to  he  found  peddling  ‘old  rye/' 
^nns.,.uud  .oyMs»r«, '.  ' , 

Iyr%nn^  Hu*  old 


no  n sunny 
f^m'uoio-,  a Klywt  woman  corner  gnoA 
yt  *:;•%.  1 ’>  • • dl  v from  her  wash- tub  to  ti  ll  u-  :. ; . 

- | She  has  learned  since  *he  unit  hrr  imv. 

. .*>  .1  nj-eanie  tenant  two  years  }ii;o.  The 

rtn  ^ ^ : h A . is  red  oucyh : only  some  m\p|jWmU  noises 

y ' at  H •••'.  in  tic.-  ilestcj  of  night  ” of  com-se. 

f"  §Ril|  :•  > « ivinnvinir  heavy'  pieces  of  fmmmirr 

f ;-v  :o  n,r-  out]  shutting  down  window*'  wv 

• H unhand  with  a revolver  and  u if  - 

; ’ , lamp  son^hf  to  explore  and  pm  ;n. 

end  to  these  anmn  anees;  huMle  r,  -•  v. 

'•  noUii’ug*  tu Klmatr.M.jii'l  nnlliing  lo  s^e  Pin 
iiiC.NOs  i e ntinued,  heUhe  itoshaoUAsoer^y 
hut.  *;u  broadside  and  done  with  it"’  dull  did  hot ; u ml  JYw  mdcl^ly  InstMeU  npm» 
not  satisfy  her-  hey  my  once  roused,  was  j deeping  instead  id  being  ivoned  out  of  hul 
never  piujtkd  ; and  she  stunned  add  rail-  : for-  a hunt,  in  which  there  was  no-  -omi.- 
ed.Ct-  her  foe  at  every  » 'bailee  meeting.  [ The*  muse-,  were  nor  oousmm,  ouiv  “^iliVnlf 
She  wii^  ingenious.  too,  in  (unmlking  *•>*  ill  the  spring  after  He-v  fu/  We 

peiLieht^;  and  ha.virtcj  otiee  lied  a cow  .m*-  : rats ; bui  one  hosier  shnb^k  Her 

eidinttriliy  kilhsl  on  the  railroad  she  >vo\dd  • head  scdemulyv  an»)  assures  xik  thai,  'there 
uirlR  sh e had  ^iven  iKe.  railrttad  ! rUtrev  Whf>  luiit  ortcr  rat  tlicre  ianl  that  ;fdie' 
a.  p!"veMt*  her  mind.  The  iron  horse  won  Id  j cat  .trot. 

mu  stop,  liowever,  exeein.  u.i  a ^tofu.n  umj  She  further  regules  us  with  a uercuAr 
the  enrag^id  s**reiihdO^  ^nif  ^ ctf  dve  men  who 

her  tod  very  choi»^ expri^.iou.s  n,  iju*  e>;^-  ];:statra,  and  a *‘  peddler-whriian " w ho  >v:o 
tnif  wind.  'IN-Sotyrd  hot  t*>  h«-  bathed  ;m-  ! Uomlrred  j.u  thfvchauilier  over  the  vitfiny 
otlfer  t ime,  U»e  vitvero  <H.»herw!e[y*  i/eeovcs/  ! room,  until  tin-  air  sefcris  full  of  horrors 
iAe  f r<&fc i; Ji  and  t lieis!?  w^s  hutl^-.j^hd  wtytake  our  l<v<ty*%  with  tiib  cmiviofiori 
ing  u>  cud  fn»  -cuemeer.  conductor f | that  if  hoiuMi*  are  ever  haunted,  Melissy's 

vuxai 'Hint  a | It  blink*  it*  wicked  eyesat  u*ii*  Vve  ruslt 

hi^hnel  of  a forward  ae)veou-'.nt,  ; by  on  tlm  train,  taking  our  bust  view  of 

There  - stood  .Mvlinsv*  Hrn»^  itkimhd.  ahd  j thh  smiling  fields  and  purple  hills  of  bemi  ? 
talked.  Hiiviixg  said  Iter  sav,  site  bc/a»tl‘d  v tiMl  Chester, 


ctiffeV  pretty  wMi 

.***£•  o».  »v«vi*>:^t#:“v-  tv.ni\  uortdalnm.  vt  hurew 

I he  h ■ 'Jfe'n  _ ' " > jo‘:  ...* 

amf  tIr»v^-5^4A  ^>*vr  oir  f*>\K  rh  wh.a'4  m a 

$*i$M  M& s i*-  ••■.»  " ' .-WP 

flu*  hoe/  •''•'•  "'•••  : . • • • | , ■ 

:i  (l?»  V w;(,  \.  ■;  • i ♦.•.-••*  58 

tU/hr.  Uii ‘.r.;>  >A  Wfeeih'  iirfd*  vii Hi  oufiMUS. 

vKbaliiitr  ilk*  ptuiirent  aroma  of  the  sa.yy. -then  miles  of  fund.  yruy  plain,  imm*)xz 
'beyimd  tins  a mnipart  blm*  mm  juUWm,  their  8iiow4,?u>etel 

p“ak-.s  barf  hidden  in  wisps  of  rani  that  }*rii*ls  swiftly  past  mm  through  thi-nt  ,’trniUp'sr 
Front h'udrn  rloudw  It  is  **  wide.  far  horizon  of  j^med  heights.  draped  hf  ’ warm 
purj^gvsuul  bathed  M .itvtiByr  wist. 

T^fen  ^ jjfc liiii */&&  ’^wpoyw*  mmmp  the  jfmbper  anil  a# 

ridgvt  u f i er ihlfe'  bttfh  wadded  hills-  in  the  north.  Fina ! 1 y war  1%*  ifcfct 
#pvr*m  roitf  ui^i  tower ; ilum  a kuiklen  vitf&ji  of  4ltd  tpwte.m  a 

and  M low  wfeifCAv^hivl  Images  eu&mured  in  trees;  a tlfj^xmlivh  hrfttklmg 

a whirl  tmd  clutter  bet^eo  greets  yi  mr rtw  tlend-WHife,  it  mufyulh^ 

'up  to  ii  bnwury  aapurv  r.roivdod  with  idler*  .and  we  are  in  th.e.phiwt  of  S:>uta  Kr 
'Here  Wits  the  ohle-st im\t*  m .Anirrien-  i?.  liotetul,  this  was  not  a foK  iyn  kud  * a mi 
,$w.  ^hmhmeol  nf  the 

-who  ctiyd  he  temy  t \\p  S^r^ya « heaixt  r*£  (bn  Ndw  WnHih  Imtli&i  lmtj£ 

huifihu£  ov  .-  r there.  Inrinn.  fejeiques  si^trosh  ronqurrors. TPxai.1  hmidor^  and  aMti  n 

:€^r:iihy'e^f^  ini'  E^<?u  the  **hnbppiv  MW 

that:  mm-  hjl  npou  pur  ears  lns.vC‘  rtiue  thtiv  itw  t wr*  ti u lirt -liulf • .a  tftwm 
ir»ojenHton>  i>f  pri*  sis  .in>)  nuns  )vave  eross*  <!  ( h# riii&l vrs  at  ihe  sound.  Tlru<  is  history, 
.nuj  Bavida-  K»  ftolds  rntioh  ills* . that  %$  nrvlnstorm. 

The  ^rtiesl  n»  o*sU  of  the  oily  rmd  thus  f>%non  hotrin  with  Ihe-  atwunt , hy  the 
: 4c^t^;{^  de.  Vae>i  and  Tkvriinado  nf  .fiWaqrasitWnM^i :Tiu<  jntwnk  wus  un 
• • .u Hdf?V; t • PriiH - in  31e\i^f,VyHitt4  %r,  ihy^  hr<!/?rs  ^ ? 1 1> tra^ t ^ ^ >^sr.  I lit,  aitfl  even 

ihrthtrrytt^W -;3i.’vV-5y^f»UJ frtore  li^rreij  :t>1jr*hiW  hf'iber'Hya  J^an  duetu 

and  iiie  Hio  (‘,.).onvh . r.‘io*iU»t»>  Hcae  at  Sn?tta.  IV.  in  a nook  4>jfihe  hills  xvlooh  hwm. 
the  anuthenn-.uos*'  ,>f  U»e  ih>cky  ifrnou.aius,  he  found  a ^OimhvUS  Indian  bo.ro.. 

solidly  built  for  unlo  nb.nu*-  both  sides  ,;«f  0 lively  stream,  ‘ft  is  guessed  bvl^vo  l^n 
called  f i».oi yr.  out  cie  muim  ^ b;»sf  in  r.t*?;»t  hau.!>b»y  disdain  with  whkh  the  eonuiouvr.s 
ignored  and  wa^u  d * v-uylhio^  ooy  Rryou-!.  »>r  r:f*aitjs}i.  .^I'wiiriih’s  v-o n>  uyn 

chtttnisft^.  Tn'dd  i'h  .to‘r^ :I'» the  f^uudattdils  ht 'W hiirh 

<tyXl’  -4W7  pi'  be  zo  ib.u X\  Vt  is  'llm.T  the  {iresent 

iimm^unsit  of  fcr  •<  p?^Ff^U>^t»du  of  fht*  old  av5enin^  y;  ’•  y i ^ - >-  , y . - , 

But  ^rtfcpiethiu^r  tii/iUf  /ouTidwtiwA  ami  r^d^^t^U^rials  eKr%ts  to 

mark  the  poKitjim  Mud  this  wi^^u^itce  of  the  old  viflli^eS? ' y t^r  -dn  Ihe  hi^rh 

eastern  ba  nk  ofi^he  s fiH;fc6l  m'WWmt  mil  ^ttp«vr4^ht  dhd  hK?dt?rn  vriUs, 

stands  h rv.mmtii  ytfd&r  mu  iem  puehlol  If  \e  u Fpdgli  and  ^^e^'.qiiidim^ular  isiie 

of  unburned  hrirk  W >^kd>in  which  ouce  nerhans  was  «tueweii  ouf^Vd^  lmt  no>v  shynys 

’ ; 


mist.  ( : ;*  :-•  - ' /, ..  ’>;-  ; ;'•  , • ‘ *'' 

ft  urri;>o;y  omoriir  the  pinoier  anil  eaetus  a 
hitrh  AM»ode»l  hill^  iti  f tur  north.  FtnaHy 

^U> . tmd  over 

• MVi  y t.lt»?  iiijvt. 
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the  wear  of  many  centuries.  The  ends  of 
the  great  cedar  logs  that  support  the  roof 
protrude  from  the  wall  near  the  top,  but 
exhibit  no  signs  of  decay.  The  earthen 
floor  is  down  below  the  level  of  the  dirty, 
crooked  street,  and  the  mud  roof  is  pro- 
tected by  a ruined  battlement.  The  doors 
are  low  and  narrow,  the  windows  few,  and 
little  larger  than  port-holes.  The  loft  is 
reached  by  one  ladder,  and  the  roof  by 
another.  It  is  a ruined  relic  of  a long- 
destroyed  town,  yet  it  is  still  substantial, 
and  its  cleanly  whitewashed  interior  fur- 
nishes a home  to  several  poor  families, 
whose  very  ancestors  perhaps  lived  and 
died  within  those  walls  long  before  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  or  any  of  his  mailed  and  mounted 
foreigners  marched  over  the  level  mesa 
and  entered  the  wondering  settlement. 

After  Coronado  went  back  to  Mexico, 
and  reported  the  breadth  of  country,  the 
noble  mountains,  the  fertile  valleys,  and 
the  industrious  and  home-loving  denizens 
he  had  discovered,  this  region  was  rarely 
free  from  foreign  occupancy.  First  of  all 
came  the  friars — Franciscans  from  Spain 
— who  scattered  everywhere  from  San 
Diego  and  La  Casa  Grande  to  Santa  Fe, 
El  Paso,  and  San  Antonio.  How  far  north 
they  went  is  uncertain.  I have  seen  little 
to  indicate  their  presence  in  the  once  pop- 
ulous Canon  de  Chelle  and  in  the  valleys 
north  of  the  Rio  San  Juan,  where  ruins 
of  the  village  Indians  abound.  A Span- 
ish engineer  was  sent  by  the  home  gov- 
ernment, and  reported  a most  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  country,  accompanied  by  a 
forecast  of  what  the  region  was  capable  of, 
and  what  would  be  its  development,  which 
discounts  inspiration  for  shrewd  prophe- 
cy. Everywhere  through  these  eastern 
mountain  ranges,  forming  the  water-shed 
between  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Cimar- 
ron, the  Indians  were  found  working  gold, 
silver,  and  turquoise  mines  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  It  was  the  report  of  this,  and 
the  sight  of  the  quantities  of  gold  possessed 
by  the  southern  natives,  who  said  it  came 
from  the  north,  which  prompted  the  ex- 
peditions of  Coronado  and  his  successors, 
and  it  was  cupidity  that  caused  the  Span- 
iards to  hold  so  tenaciously  to  these  out- 
posts of  civilization,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  occasioned  them  so  many  difficulties. 

In  the  arduous  and  prolonged  task  of 
conquering  these  village  Indians,  together 
with  the  nomadic  Apaches  and  Navajos, 
the  Spaniards  saw  the  advantage  of  Santa 
Fe  as  a strategic  point,  and  here  estab- 


lished their  head-quarters  and  base  of  sup- 
plies. Having  reduced  the  Indians  of  this 
city  and  valley  to  subjection,  they  were 
turned  over  to  the  priests  for  sanctifica- 
tion, and  compelled  to  become  members 
of  the  Roman  Church  vi  et  armis . Six 
days  in  the  week  they  were  lashed  through 
their  frightful  tasks  in  carrying  water, 
tearing  down  rocks,  and  pushing  drifts 
and  tunnels  in  the  mines;  on  the  seventh 
they  walked  in  procession  before  foreign 
images,  and  mumbled  the  language  of  rites 
and  ceremonies  they  did  not  understand. 

The  monument  of  these  days  of  the 
Spanish  Church  militant  and  flagellant  in 
Santa  Fe  remains  in  the  antiquated  chapel 
of  San  Miguel,  just  across  the  alley  from 
the  pueblo  relic  I have  described.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  oldest  church  in  Amer- 
ica, and  is  still  used,  though  fast  falling 
into  a final  dilapidation.  Just  when  it 
was  first  erected  is  unknown — no  doubt  as 
soon  as  the  earliest  Spaniards  were  as- 
sured of  their  possession  of  the  Indian 
town,  and  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
stay.  It  was  built  of  adobes,  in  the  rough 
way  employed  by  the  Indians  themselves, 
founded  upon  a few  layers  of  stone  in  mud 
mortar. 

Frightful  tales  come  down  to  us  of  the 
Spanish  rule,  and  their  abuse  of  the  In- 
dians, who  were  forced  into  the  most  irk- 
some slavery,  and  treated  with  harsh  con- 
tempt. From  this  time  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  there  was 
a constant  succession  of  native  uprisings 
and  civil  wars.  Often  the  red-skins  were 
temporarily  successful,  and  Santa  Fe  was 
again  and  again  turned  into  a battle-field. 
At  last,  about  1680,  the  pueblo  Indians 
combined,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Tegua  nation,  who  were  accredited  with 
being  a superior  people,  and  utterly  drove 
the  Spaniards  from  the  city  and  the  coun- 
try. The  latter  soon  sent  an  army,  but 
wisely  decided  not  to  attack,  and  for  twelve 
years  Santa  Fe  was  an  Indian  pueblo. 

In  this  season  of  rapine  and  massacre 
the  old  church  fared  hardly,  but  its  walls 
were  not  razed;  and  the  public  building 
now  fronting  so  pleasantly  on  the  plaza, 
which  had  been  built  by  the  invaders  out 
of  the  old  pueblo  material,  and  given  the 
name  ‘4  palace,”  that  has  clung  to  it  until 
the  present  day,  because  then,  as  now, 
used  as  the  official  residence,  was  nearly 
torn  to  pieces. 

Another  thing  that  the  Indians  did  was 
to  cover  up  all  the  old  mineral  workings. 
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and  promise  death  to  any  member  of  the 
community  who  should  ever  disclose  to 
any  white  man  where  gold  or  precious 
stones  were  to  be  found.  This  date,  there- 
fore, was  the  end  of  gold-seeking  in  New 
Mexico,  for  when,  toward  the  year  1700. 
the  Spaniards  were  able  to  return,  it  was 
with  a condition  that  no  mining  whatever 
should  Ik*  done.  It  is  these  same  ancient 
workings,  these  old  Tegtui-Spauish  shafts 
and  drifts  and  placers,  that  are  now  being 
‘prospected''  by  American  miners,  and 
are  exciting  marked  attention  among 
mineralogists  of  that  practical  school  win) 
study  with  a pick  and  a quartz  mill. 

Santa  Fe  at  an  early  day  was  given  the 
title  of  La  Villa  Real— an  honorary  dis- 
tinction conferred  by  Special  edict,  of  the 
king.  Of  the  places  so  honored  there  are 
saiil  to  he  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Xipw  in  Spain,  and  various  others  in  her 
former?  and  present  foreign  dominions. 
This  title,  like  its  superior  one  of  rituhtd 
“city"  (of  which  the  city  of  Mexico  was 
the  proud  owner  on  this  side  the  sea),  was 
intended  as  a compliment  from  the  gov- 
ernment in  recognition  of  professions  or 
deeds  of  remarkable  heroism,  loyalty 


show  the  importance  which  was  attached 
to  it. 

After  the  battle  which  expelled  the  In- 
dians from  the  city,  and  secured  the  pos- 
sibility of  resettlement  by  the  Spaniards. 
General  De  Vargas  started  with  his  whole 
army  on  a campaign  down  the  river,  leav- 
ing the  care  of  the  city  to  an  Indian  chief. 
At  El  Paso  lie  waited  many  months,  and 
was  finally  joined  by  a large  body  of  emi- 
grants from  Mexico,  whom  he  was  order- 
ed to  escort  to  homes  in  the  north.  Ar- 
rived near  Santa  Fe,  he  learned  that  the 
Indians  had  again  become  disaffected,  and 
profiting  l>y  the  absence  of  the  white  men. 
had  resolved  again  to  resist  the  occupation 
of  their  ancient  and  principal  town,  with 
i is  environs  of  garden  a nd  meadow.  One 
has  great  sympathy  with  their  resolution, 
and  wonders  that  they  allowed  themselves 
to  he  won  over  so  far  as  not  only  to  per- 
mit De  Vargas  with  his  soldiers  and  sin- 
tiers  to  come  into  the  town,  but  even  gave 
them  a v‘  triumphal  reception"  in  the  plaza. 
Why  the  general  did  not  stay  there  is  an 
unanswered  query  ; but  whether  a wise 
move  or  not,  certain  it  is  that  he  moved 
on,  and  encamped  upon  an  eminence  be- 
yond— probably  the  spot  where  old  Fort 
Marry  is  now  crumbling  into  harmony 
with  the  outline  of  the  arroyo-gashed  hill 
Having  fixed  his  quarters  there  on  Decem- 
ber 12.  1603  his  very  first  care  was  to  re- 
store the  old  chapel,  perhaps  through  re- 


y>  or 

self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
All  the  archives  remaining  from  the  time 
of  the  re -establishment  of  Spanish  su- 
premacy establish  the  fact  of  the  early 
date  at  which  Santa  Fe  was  thus  honored 
by  the  crown  and  the  royal  audience,  and 
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morse  at  not  having  attended  to  it  during 
his  garrisoning  of  the  town  the  year  be- 
fore. Men  were  sent  into  the  mountains 
for  timber,  and  the  work  began. 

About  Christmas  the  Spaniard  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  moving  his  quar- 
ters into  town— yon  will  observe  how  mild 
midwinter  is  here— hut  an  unexpected 
thing  occurred:  the  Indians  hastily  for- 
tilled  the  palace  and  plaza,  and  flatly  told 
him  to  stay  outside.  "These  buildings/' 
they  said,  ‘'are  ours.  We  do  not  propose 
to  vacate  them  for  your  army  and  your 
uninvited  emigrants.  If  you  want  the 
palace;  you  must  take  it/* 

What  a sight  old  Bakly  and  these  other 
stately  mountains  that  flank  the  city  must 
have  looked  upon  that  bright  Christmas 
morning  almost,  two  hundred  years  ago  I 
The  close  phalanxes  and  glittering  mail, 
the  waving  standards  and  flashing  pike- 
heads,  of  the  Castilian  soldiery,  pausing 
a moment  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the 
priests  before  going  into  that  deadly  bat- 
tle which  was  their  gift  from  Fate  that 
day.  Down  in  the  valley,  only  a short 
distance  below,  was  a long  line  of  heavy, 
smooth,  brown  Avail,  parapeted  ; other 
walls  extended  away  from  it  at  right  an- 
gles; and  behind  it  similar  ramparts  of 
adobe  and  stone  were  thick  and  strong. 
To  storm  that  city  was  to  attack  a town 
where  every  house  was  a fort,  and  every 
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Apaches,  Navajos,  and  Utes,  who  year  aft- 
er year  raided  upon  the  settlements,  burn- 
in^T  and  killing',  stealing  cattle,  horses, 
and  sheep,  and  harassing  the  white  men, 
who  were  always  exposed  to  their  sadden 
forays.  The  region  was  governed  by  a 


square,  rudely  carved  beam,  extending 
across  at  mid- height  so  us  to  support  a gal- 
lery, the  only  means  of  ascent  to  which  is 
by  a ladder.  This  beam  bears  an  inscrip- 
tion m Spanish,  but  it  was  a long  time  bo 
fore  any  one  could  read  it,  so  badly  are  the 


tuk  st\y  CATIltDU^L. 


letters  confused.  The  legend  tells  that 
through  Ills  agent,  a royal  ensign  of  the 
army,  named  Don  Augustin  Flores  Ver- 
gara, the  church  was  rebuilt  by  the  Mar- 
quis fie  la  Pemiela,  in  1710.  Although 


succession  of  military  commanders,  ac- 
countable to  tin*  ( Governor  of  Mexico,  but 
so  remote  from  liis  influence  that  they 
were  really  absolute  monarch#.  The 
names  and  deeds  of  these  dons  are  pre- 
served, partly  by  tradition,  partly  in 
printed  books,  partly  by  written  archives; 
Yet  almost  all  the  earlier  and  what  seem 
to  have  been  the  more  important  records 
have  been  destroyed.  They  had  gradual- 
ly accumulated  to  an  immense  extent,  and 
were  piled  into  an  old  out-building  at  the 
palace,  or  lumbered  up  the  shelves  of  its 
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t*an^ >>f  J Ifon > ( titf  dmxift  ik  d : $ n d yt.  the  Xudiaus  were  reduced,  and  Spaniards 
lkcu>^lli  v^y^^5ld.  Viea^*  Jftif  and  bu^lfbmvW  .»et.tWt  id  all  the  fertile 

•in  ttuibtirity  here  by  Uie  U tided  State.  valleys,  buildup  various  towns  pf  eoiiAd- 


*ndrio:>r/.e/ 

Tldt  ri>jii>--  VyH  /’;  \?r:X}i..ry.' ...;  • v: 

Of  \ fly  <\ou$t  n to  ted  cb  u-rel  i>$ 

are  all  liii i }ia  rt  uf  it ie  tvr v i - 

i«‘»*;-.  m any. of  them  at  (Hems-  wbery  ww 

(here  i*  mrt.  inhabitant.  ijxX  dr 

:;  wli  i (;e, , •; '■  early  duple  / *•? *'*:  : 

thvfdrhl  town,  and  lienr  has  nebbed  fee!f ,^y 


ivhose  anlj  memorable  eei  ivn-  b*  uetUe  a 
bi.Tinm  »\d  tlu?s*$  ;MM-.eub  yerrhr?t‘*io>  nub 
eiirmus  e ou  /s  bttrMuj?  rart  toads  id'  i!n; 
okttenaU  Ufa  hi*U***y  HpUb-5  with  *'xni- 
i 1 1 Lr  n'deriv'sl.;  *0'  v/.llm"  i.b‘/ru  U>.  ^quaily 
|U.:;  btvidrd  j|^  n^:  a*  mip- 

puur  paper  A«vaioMt-  pri^oreed  a por- 
um>  friVid  the hand*  of  this  hu«wr 

ot  iifej%V  'Mill . i *? nTifnuyr-  -.1*%: 

W Mhur  i>  iirukin  j>  ail  rMWt  nbt.  oifiy  to 

I > i ‘ f ■>.» ! . v * jjj  * ' ti t 1m  ob'-sdy  Jiiiil  udelli^mby 
rX‘SiMfi»-  iiir^;  b>’/ul'.  i JO^-'^tdivcdorw- 
LyUill-bi  -1  V.  ob  ? !,:•  |ppj  v,;iA  end 

•bynrd  \U!b  ibr  inH-iVjiin  n/P/rn’iM  of  the 
f.»»ipdor>  oid  'i'Xr'l  \ t'T»li‘V>  vdiiiv  t'ily  *jf? 

Faith.  • ‘ ’ , . 

;:  - during-?11*W  .&sum  hf 
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are  not  yet  done  dying  lromthe  iyplK»W 
fever  generated  by  these  old  graven.;-'  Id 
this  elmrqli  stood  an  mum*  use  altafpim> 
i.rf  ;car\’eU  stone — scroll vvotk  ami  rude 
dgutv^  of  samtes  awl  l/errx%  — xvlneli  was 
paiid^t i It,  Wben  the  old 

<’ba|»d  was  tdjh*  .4%  place 

in  thy .Aarger  the head  of 

Skin where  ilKorins  f be 
back  w^ll  o?  the  cbamieL  and  rises  nearly 

This  mmn  idiareh  ,i«  built  of  mud  like 
Miie  iiitf&fcf!  'attMietutes.  tind  iii  the  khape  of  a 
• bto-t.J nstead  df  a erumlding  attempt 
iit  :n  steeple,  it  biis  twvrsubstaatjai  towur^’’ 
with  «t  chime  of  bells  that  auimd  very 
jil^^uily  it!  Ute  evening  but  are  likely 
to  bcj.ru.ng*  at  nb  urigraciouHfy  early  &vi  hour 
in  the  oiio(ri.in^^^^  opposite 

of  devout  nnd  rwercmiwl  thought*  in  the 
sleepy  bi\WH*,  Its  if! ter i 01*  \s  1*0 par (.0 us, 
ami  its  mof  high,  (lie  closely  paeketL  richly 
browned  beam#,  with  their  roTvghly  carved 
brackets,  giving',  a pleasing  ed'cet  over- 
head  lb  epufeh^t  to  the  w hitiovn^h ed  Walls. 
Here  there  am  «labf>raU?;  side :ajtars,  and 
the  furniture  of  the  main  altar  and  chan 
cel.  with  the  bishop  s chair  : if  Mate  .and 
eanopy,  ismure  gymune  and  ortblic  than 
in  the  other  chnrebe&,  Three  litilry  eoiir 
Kbind  in  the ^ tranJ4epi  md^  mye 
of  which  will  attract  huhcv.  and  the  pirn 
yhte*.  though  .lunnemm.  and  uM,  are-  not 
so  mnotsUng,  I Oii.uk.  as  soon  u1bH*s  m 
tie*  city. 

Half  t*  dewn  year*  ago  fin*  lddadobe 
rlmreb  bpgvm  to  he  mmnuided  by  the 
foandatfob^  of  a now  iind  sphmdid  cathe- 
dral <ii  -e&rved  sitnmv  the  Avails  vd  whieli 
inevemew  nearly'  to  lfu"  iieigfU  A>f  tbr  old 
U»UiI  etfcV’CSL  . , / V‘  .;;  ■;  C ' ; / * _ .* 

The ; c&fchtidfejd.  ways  open,,  and  the 
sacrament  is.  bCdubmtexl  the  rt%  Yon  in  ay 
w<n*$hi  pp<>  1$  going  1 1 1 m ugh  ' their  si 
b nt  dovo'div>as  at  any  tint#  of  the  day. 

; are.  ‘ nh^tljr  W0pirnr  flteir  1 tends 

•wrapper?  in  black  shovvls : but  sparkling 
black  i:*ye*fc  flash  opt  of  the  maid  ilia's 
yiow  ^liti  then  E\Try  day  has 
sdrmy  sacred  sigtitlicaiice,  as:  ;ybtt  • niaj 
learn  by  iHe  bulletin  posted  up  in  the 
ehiit^di^lnifc'^iilY"'^  Y«&y  few  fydivul  thty# 
am  ohsbjrved  •by^tliS  p&>pk‘  m ttasAC;  itey 
genemle  liim**. 

The  rrio^t  iii'qV>rtant  of  these  feasi^  is 
that  of  Uurtms  Christ (\  cx*kdatded  on  the 


;it?t£its’  ■ttW'r  v.V  riiotf 
-bio  < 1 n 1 


r rir^i.ThomU  afUn1 

Trimty.  iu  hom.r  of 
the  etudYarfef  All  occ* ^ 1 paii vn is  yi hi i th. 
the  octtasvou,  and  peoplh  ah>  dre^sed  lh 
their 'Ix^t;  Afhh  do vVtt  irms  in  the  c^the 
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With  the  rotnnnis  of  dead  communicants 
b(  is  only  very  lately  that  burying  in 
churches  has  lieen  foibiddenb  and  mtor 

v;*  efr  ?yt  'r$&. 
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of  a cross,  and  are  surmounted  over  the 
doorway  by  a diminishing  pile  of  square 
mud  pillars,  forming’  a tall  tower  that 
once  was  capped  with  a pointed  top  of 
boards  and  tin.  This  has  now  fallen,  and 
the  quaint  home-cast  bell,  swung  among 
the  topmost  supports,  must  speedily  fol- 
low. 

An  area  in  front  of  the  church  is  railed 
in  with  adobe  wall  and  ruined  picket  fence, 
within  which,  as  usual,  stand  some  forgot- 
ten graves.  The  low  doors  are  modern, 
but  the  interior  seems  hardly  to  be  changed 
from  its  old  furnishing,  in  all  things  im- 
Overhead  are  the  round 


rudest  of  little  carved  pulpits,  with  a 
sou oding-board  over  it  about  the  size  of 
a barrel  head. 

Yet  there  was  no  lack  of  or n amenta- 
tion,  such  m it  was.  Behind  the  altar 
hung  a painted  canvas  big  enough  to  form 
a background  to  the  whole  arrangement. 
Evidently  it  was  very  old,  and  the  paint- 
ing was  a good  example  of  art  in  Mexico 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  for  I think  it 
probable  that  the  painting  dates  back  to 
that  time,  though  I could  ascertain  noth- 
ing whatever  in  regard  to  its  author  or 
history.  The  central  figure  is  almost  life- 
size.  and  represents  in  the  midst  of  golden 
radiance  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  — so 
called  after  a city  in  Mexico — while  the 
surrounding  canvas  contains  several  pic- 
tures portraying  the  le- 
gend to  which  the  Vir- 
gin and  her  church  owe 

In  the  fifteenth  cen- 
\ ' fury,  says  tradition,  a 

devout  Indian  named 
’ Juan  Diego,  who  lived 

Hi  the*  neighborhood  of 
Guadalupe,  had  an  ap- 
parition of  the  Blt  -M'd 
jpayr.  Virgin  appear  to  him  as 

he  was  travelling*  and 
instruct  him  concerning 
n chapel  which  she  de- 
WeiJ  built  in  her  honor, 
iii  r h « * mm-ning  lie  went 
to  the  bishop  of  his  dio 
cese  and  related  the  «**- 
But  the  bish- 


perishable 

beams,  simply  cedar  trunks  with  the  bark 
peeled  off,  running  crosswise  from  wall  to 
wall  of  the  nave,  and  succeeded  by  anoth- 


currence 

op  was  hard-headed,  and 
told  the  poor  Indian  to 
go  and  sleep  on  liis  .ex- 
perience before  giving 
it  too  much  credence. 
Thus  repulsed,  the  In- 
dian went  home,  and 
the  vision  was  repeated. 
Again  the  bishop  refused  to  believe  the 
\vox i i 1 rouse  tal e ; and  when  a tlii rd  time  the 
apparition  of  the  Virgin  came  to  him.  Juan 
tried  to  run  away,  and  asked  for  a token 
from  his  supernal  visitor  which  should  es- 
tablish his  veracity  to  the  prelates.  The 
Virgin  then  told  him  to  go  upon  the  top  of 
a neighboring  mountain  and  pick  the  flow- 
ers there  as  a token.  “ But,"  says  Juan, 
“it  is  winter,  and  even  in  summer  there  is 
nothing  there  better  than  scant  cactus." 
But  the  Virgin  insisted,  and  Juan  went. 
He  found  the  miraculous  flowers  in  spite 
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or  set  running  in  the  opposite  direction, 
forming  the  coiling  of  the  transept.  Each 
beam  is  supported  at  both  ends  by  rudely 
carved,  heavy  brackets,  and  over  the  door- 
way is  a very  broad  gallery  or  interior 
balcony,  reached  by  a simple  ladder, 
where,  I suppose,  the  occasional  choir  is 
placed.  The  balustrade  of  this  gallery 
was  an  attempt  at  the  ornamental,  but  it 
had  been  wholly  whittled  out  by  hand, 
and  was  badly  broken.  There  was  no 
furniture  whatever  in  the  building,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  small  benches  and  the 
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it  'tJi^Ti  in  his  | always  a large  delegation  of  IiKlians. 
f<^  I He  bishop.  Alvin#  the  line  of  march  people  w i ll  .brii% 
Hie  best  carpet  they  c&jv  master,  spmul, 
Lo ! liefore  his  it  ijonii  hi  the  street,  place  ujiq$  it  ia.it  or- 
(j »>yers.  1*nt  the  namemed  tnhle,.a«’d  he#  the T U-#iri  to  rest. 

pic  tilt‘d.  $}ie  graciously  <h»es  so,  the  priests  ktiee! 
i ei>h>!'N  which  1 ami  pray,  bk*ss'mgs  for  live  Prxl  Hvylfev 
anti  wit h month  defend Upon  the  piou*  liwisehfdd 

l i^pia].  That  cvs.  hi#  Mexican  dollar*  im-  j^m^d  mi^ 
m-h  it  Ctuada-  the  clerical  imishry,  inal.fht*  piwession 
•uary  has  been  . j move*  on, 

^\  wk<  ruul  its  j Arn red  -*t  the  Our  Lady- *»f  Omi 

; to  ii.1T  the  «h  j 'bflnpe  is  ensiled  to  an  Imami  ♦ruble  pv»si 

rervdiitioiosO> . f/fi’oi$  ^ *n>d  invoked  tiy  t^jieeial  ..wy&^-fof 
left.  the  J .u^vreek,  pretty' 

) -W.ipVfh;  t*>  h#  ve  In^tlii/und  *he  is  laUep  totok 

was  derheutud  ; Ip  the  tviljvdral  wifh  much  pomp  S#m* 

* in  ei a#n,  Uoveevor.  i*  dry  season  va^ert'd, 
ij  tfimiirh  the  image  tHtfmw  hed  • 

WiUi  j utfu#lty  [rmg  p<vtywl  under the  iritlumw  of 
f the  -mystic:*!.  the  e»rivufi»viiey  Tpe  cloud*  wvre  yiMuruiv. 
in  his  bhuikH.  Pniienee  gav^  • v#h*  ut  last . ^ih<l  sunh  hhi^ 
r sumrner:  itmi  fitiV  Lady  fnun  herp^leMui.  the  Slexcratas 
iy  y Impel  he  her  of  Mil 

mis  (h  the  pw>  thtyfW  iiei'  :trtl<i  tht*.  hethof  fh^^re^k;  w$ 
with  mniermd  actually  kick*#  her  ail  ofer  fhv  drr  rocks 
its. nf  Tier  hr  - . j'ft; i h*hf : Angor.-' 

k*v:e  all  llnHgs  which  nmity^  ^ i*w&vv, 

and  kyj*  sViy  has-  wherlmpon  the  deXpi^H)  Vhl^Hi  was  re  ha 
»*1  almost  as;  «•  hlfiintod  uud  y\‘h  Of  ad  It  asm  t much  of 
:hi*ilrtil  i*  kept.  ah  omi#e  yet, 

a!  laeeA  a hifie  \ Except  t Lie  ronstufl t sktrinVMhm  with 

just  before  the ‘j  The  trif-s;  A pushes,  ami 

,t)  orer  th  -thu  j which  Hi*  'pnzifi®  ; lntlhai.s . \r#m  feHiod. 

Four  iVh^eu  sntnet  uoes  ji>  ;^irl  of,  .sotLirtiiiU-s  in  etmh\v 
:i  in  whfeii  the  1 hy  hfct^ : -fftr-saw  htilr^i^L 

iurt  ft  troop  a ! wtts  r*f  ;hi.bi?r  hish^v  Aft; 

betl  Ai  vir^ius,''  J er  tJie  \h/tuery  i>f.  V Arxriife ,.  opto  Hie  ts^rjir- 
'out.  including  I niti#  of  ihe  pr(>seht  Cenlury.  TUexi  upon 
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their  eastern  horizon  appeared  a new 
phantom  of  trouble  in  the  shape  of  the 
encroachments  of  American  travellers, 
though  these  were  rare  at  the  beginning. 
The  first  American  who  seems  to  have 
penetrated  to  New  Mexico  was  James 
Pursley— an  adventurous  fur  trader  who 
found  his  way  up  the  Arkansas,  travelled 
extensively  through  the  mountains  of 
what  is  now  Colorado,  and  finally  worked 
his  way  down  to  Santa  Fe,  where  he  went 
to  work  UvS  a carpenter,  growing:  rich 
through  high  wages,  but  suffering  always 
a feeling  of  restraint.  An  occasional 
Frenchman  had  appeared;  hut  Pursley 
(who,  by-the-way,  is  credited  with  being 
the  first  intelligent  man  who  discovered 
gold  in  th£  Rockies)  was  the  sole  citizen 
of  the  United  States  who  was  there  to  wel- 
come the  immortal  Pike  when,  on  that 
bleak  March  day  in  1800,  he  unwillingly 
tramped  into  Santa  Fe  at  the  head  of  his 
Fulstaffian  band,  hall  ess,  bootless,  and 
trouserles.s  through  a year's  campaigning 
on  the  plains  and  in  the  mountains. 

The  Mexicans  were  greatly  alarmed  by 
this  sudden  realization  of  the  proximity  of 
the  progressive  and  well-armed  Yankees, 
and  their  consternation  resulted  very  un- 
happily for  the  few  leaders  of  that  con- 
quering tide  that  filially  should  over- 
whelm the  effete  rule  of  Spain  in  the  New 


World;  yet  for  a long  time  after  Pike’s 
expedition  nothing  occurred  to  frighten 
further  the  proud  and  indolent  hidalgos. 

Their  fighting  proclivities,  nevertheless, 
were  not  left  unsatisfied,  for  there  came  a 
series  of  severe  Indian  attacks,  revolts  by 
the  villagers,  and  civil  strifes.  Tins  cul- 
minated in  1837  in  the  wicked  govern- 
ment of  Perez  and  his  lieutenants.  They 
imposed  more  and  more  burdens  upon  the 
farmers  and  the  Indians,  and  galled  the 
latter  until  their  patience  gave  way.  A 
sudden  and  united  revolt  followed,  and  a 
battle  ensued  in  which  hundreds  of  Span- 
iards were  killed,  Perez's  head  was  used 
as  a foot-ball,  and  the  bodies  of  his  cab- 
inet cut  in  pieces  with  horrid  tortures. 
The  rebels  took  possession  of  Santa  Fe, 
and  for  a time  were  successful ; but  a 
Spanish  army  was  sent  from  Old  Mexico, 
treachery  lurked  in  the  ranks  of  the  in- 
surrectionists, and  after  much  fighting  and 
bloodshed  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion  were 
captured,  and  a large  number  assassinated 
and  executed.  The  change  was  hardly 
for  the  better,  for  Armijo  proved  as  cruel 
and  oppressive  as  Perez  had  been,  and  the 
last  decade  of  Spanish  rule  in  New  Mexico 
was  full  of  harsh  and  bloody  deeds. 

In  1846  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
opened  war  upon  each  other,  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  upon  the  part  of  the  Amer- 


army  K300  men  under 
jit  U>  «3wiAe  SimUi  F«/  Tfi e\V  iniifcb^d 
from  Fwi  LeaveinvoHb  for  fifty day^ 
Vmt  wet  no  nppiysjihm,  arid  quietly  mov- 
in'* into  tfanta  Ft\ , hriisfetl  Hie  Khars'  ami 
•Stripes  above  ibv.  henorie  old  palace,  ami 
|)r<Kvla/  aM.‘»l  ? In*  region  property  of  i Ik*  Unit- 
ed pities.  iVHVet  I'iu:' 

hbU  ' / v*;t  ’ ; //;, 

iXW\  \M*  "//  / 

rmni  ka$U  .ny.tlh  byeiy  ' J vjjg? 

tw'ftht  <V>  # 
ihft*  wu*s,  and  f.ujgUi  ’ 

l Mitels  both  || 

%vir.h  M^ki and  with  p 

dbe,  W&r like liid fantf:  l|j| , }:  /;  :\  ■ * 
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ulrii*#V  a Vfmtury  ago.  find  Tinted  for  tvs  h i* 
fit*!  impmssion  of  the  city,  tli^i  in  the 
pdme  of  trfVan>sb  nik*,  * ■ Its  appeamin%e 
sayVf  my 
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some  »dla*r  animal/' 

tfcmfck  iV  tia^  banlly  1 re»^u  a l tv^st.  ^vf|h 
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Kuprin 0 of  aj ) .v  d t^e tiption . Both  her  ar^ 
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MAiucjKTj  Hio  cm4u>ify. 


there  .are  very  few  iwo^torted  houses  in  and  clean;  ceases  at  about  tliree  fact  frotn 
the  place.  But.  of  course  tliO.  city  re*i  * the  lloor.  where  a bright  el  ivy tinted  wash 
deuces  are  larger  ami  more  oimameutal.  rejWar.es-  iL  forming  a dado  that  gleams 
the-»r  floors  are  broad  and  well  eased.  tbrii*  and  glistens  wdh  the  imnunerahte  parti 
‘witidows  often  *>f  binre  *w\  and  set  with  cles  of  itUiMr  vv Kuril  (he  clay  water  con- 
plate-glass  insteaii  ot  s«? raped  $heep-*kmd . f “ The  ediling  of  tin? , irn- 

Outwardly  they  stand  Hush  with  the  side-  i painted  beams  and  boards  or  poles  which 
walk,  and  show  hardly  any  signs  of  occu^  j support  the  roof,  richly  bw.nv.neil  with  aye: 
p*MMjyt  but  as  you ' pas*;'  thntugh  the  great  | smnptilkn-*  1^#  ayef  tiled  at  mr¥J?*P  or 
carved  ilnoiy  you  tied  youm-if  ad  ini  tied- 1 concealed  under  ;&  ceiling  of  cotton  .cloth., 
into  an  open  hallway,  beyond  which  u Tunursmilly  uoihmgk  added  to  their  plea  . 
picture  of  greenery  meets  your  eye,  and  said  mirurul  ccm.teHXhSv 
you  pass  cm  to  find  vourseJf  hi  a square-  ^oeicmtiptlr^dy^aidsh: r ustoms 

Via^s.^hjrabiimlaut  tp  a gmrt  f fcifcnt  gwi*;;*  tb£  peeuh 

Uiossotns,  in  the  midst  of  w hich  perhaps  a iur  indigenous  eo^Minn  s re  * he  athniih^K 
fptmtaVn  4la^%  or  a p^Uu^i^  well  of  and  y?p§i<d^>% 

iep>  the  f emptuthi  n of  iter  moss  y bucket  a nd  mui?y  'of  the-  jCThujprli,  apd  pfh- 

cakW  depths,  This  i$  the  'hliitl^  square, " featurmy  iiaV4>  .retmt to| 

or  phtziUis  and  around  it  the  house  is  Mexico-  under,  the  advance  of  Aimrvan 
built hi  the  form  of  a quadrangle,  the  ex-  neah  which  iff  always  mimn'iii-mnrv  ag 
iervw  of  which  is  for  tedding  as  the  gressiTdy  destructive  than  thsms  win)  arc 
outer  wall  of  a fort*  white  tfe  jn tenor v iUU  frontiej^riiep;  cun  updyrjsUtnd—hv  cr* 
with  its  many  dooH  iwrnl  windows  opening  cry  thing  tltat  te  not  und  tH>m- 

uiiderrienth  the  Uiw-tevav  >d  porch  upon  monpUjce..  This  (Wadeiice  of  old?  cm-' 
this  flotvery  cohrtej^nh  t$  always  inviting  tfrfris,  and  disuxq^a^tne^  of  the  ancient 
a*nl  pleasant.  life  and  landmarks,  will  be  .still  moiv 

The  houses  of  the  ^ntericun  residents  Vapid  now  that  Urn  railroad  has peik^tmt^d 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  of  some  of  the  more  her  .te^rders,  and  the  mining  interests  lire,-. 
wga  1 f h y M yXictu i $ ; have  the  w alls  papered,  attracting  attention.  Nevertheless  Santa 
and  are  furnished  in  Eastern  style,  but  Fe  HO  1 belong*  to  the  long  age# 
there  is  nowhere  m thy  Union,  I turtey.  - It  is  trt  the  streets  rather  than  in  the 
another  town  m which  you.  Miay  see  in  houses  of  the  capita)  that t)te  tourist  thute 
Usn  so  Jff'uiny  things  that  liavo  liecofUc  niokt  yntyrtainrtimU.  As  liy  »ii  the 
quaipt  and  nfbsblbtfc  The  Spaniard  f<?l-;  fKafli  qf  the  !^t<;^t|lent  lohiygv^ 

lo **&%) te  Indian  in  wlutcovHsli ix\g  Ute  Unh^e  hi  dlte  of  tlie  >irrvpebtai that  the 

with  powdfwd  cypsuni  iusttWl  of  vvitli  ^editor  of  the  S&tiHrttf  ptv>vi<kv..  for  his  vis- 
liq>e.  . : ipirsi. - 4r ' Atih-n t '.,ib ‘the  nar- 

4>ut  >ubs  oil  easily : hroce  you  will  tifteii  ; nny:  cro«>kcd  streets,  his  eye  is  ill  led  with 
breadth  of  g>i,udy  calico  tacked  ftp  mily^ty  pictures,'  1 u i*sa  p td  E‘e  orte  in  a y s/a; 
nil  around  the  ymim  pj#V?e*ii  ftU  and  wnfl if 

ipg  of  kftenvs  aati  Tile  whity^  F r^Vl>krvplo4cK)|ti ng-  • v fc?$kn f roni  El 

(wliieh  ia  pn#?nt  m the  but  of  Paso  i*pd;.Chib tHitb'Ua>  :hl^ athi1  ^pld^iujr- 
the  piforent  greater  as.  tyeil  as  td/the  rich-  nflSx>%rs ; ; uegm  soldiers,  erect  and  $elf »«at 
y%t  oiciilde^  amt  everything  ioveet  isfled  ; dlt^-i^griincd  bull-whacfoers^  JUBt 
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in  from  Las  Vegas  or  Arizona;  grizzled, 
nervous-looking  miners ; natty  clerks  with 
Hebrew  noses;  and  everywhere  Mexicans 
in  every  stage  of  slothful  ease  or  protest- 
ing make-shift  to  work,  troops  of  slender 
dark-eyed  women,  and  scant-clothed  In- 
dians out  of  the  surrounding  wilds. 

Three  times  a week  the  military  band 
plays  in  the  plaza  at  sunset,  and  I accept 
the  invitation  of  General  Edward  Hatch, 
that  bravest  of  cavalry-men  and  most  ge- 
nial of  gentlemen,  to  join  him  in  a cigar 
at  head-quarters,  and  listen  to  the  music. 
The  benches  in  the  plaza  soon  fill  up,  and 
the  portales  that  form  a complete  colon- 
nade over  the  sidewalks  around  the  whole 
square  become  populous  with  pleasure- 
hunters.  It  is  a tri-weekly  acquaintance 
day  for  the  whole  town.  A noisy  train  of 
long-horned,  thin-bodied  oxen,  dragging 
trailed  wagons  piled  high  with  freight 
from  the  railway  terminus,  comes  round 
the  corner,  and  stops  to  listen  before  un- 
yoking for  the  night,  the  whacker's  long 
whip  cracking  like  pistol-shots  as  he  lashes 
his  unwieldy  beasts  into  position.  Half 
a dozen  donkeys,  loaded  with  immense 
burdens  of  fagots  cut  in  the  foot-hills,  are 
allowed  to  stop  their  peregrinations  in 
search  of  a customer,  and  make  squealing 
remarks  to  the  rival  burros  of  the  grass 
merchant,  whose  boy  is  kept  busy  with 
his  club  in  protecting  the  verdant  cargo. 
Here  approaches  an  aged  parchment-cased 
Mexican  whose  skin  is  much  the  color  of 
his  shoes,  and  begs  us  to  buy  his  musk- 
melons,  or  his  peppers,  or  at  least,  se- 
nores,  the  wild  plums  that  lie  in  red  and 
saccharine  masses  under  the  lid  of  his 
home-made  basket.  Then  an  Indian,  tall, 
straight,  grinning  from  under  hair  44  bang- 
ed" like  a Saratoga  belle's,  saunters  up, 
and  thrusts  from  under  his  striped  blank- 
et a bony  hand  and  arm,  with  a 4 4 How  ?” 
that  seems  to  come  from  the  heels  of  his 
beaded  moccasins.  He  tears  from  his  bun- 
dle a fragment  of  coarse  wrapping  paper, 
sprinkles  upon  it  some  tobacco,  and  calm- 
ly begs  a light  from  the  general's  cigar. 
It  is  given  (dignity  amounts  to  nothing 
with  an  Indian  in  such  matters),  and  the 
aborigine  moves  on  to  range  himself  with 
half  a dozen  other  shapeless  figures  in 
stripes  and  checkers  and  zigzags  of  Navajo 
blanket,  who  lean  upon  the  fence,  and 
keep  time  to  the  quickstep  with  their  act- 
ive toes. 

Everywhere  are  troops  of  women ; and 
just  before  us  one  of  the  acknowledged 


demi-monde  sits  chatting  with  a young 
mother,  nodding  to  acquaintances,  and 
amusing  the  little  laughing  nut-brown 
babe,  without  any  one  lifting  an  eyebrow. 
A woman  must  be  very  far  gone  indeed 
before  Mexican  society  (barring  a select 
few)  will  ostracize  her.  This  girl  is  dress- 
ed in  an  attempt  at  American  style,  and 
loses  by  it.  Her  hat  explains  what  be- 
comes of  the  remnants  of  superannuated 
and  culled-out  stock  which  must  be  left 
over  from  each  season.  The  shops  of  San- 
ta Fe  are  a museum  of  ancient  styles  in 
bonnets  and  hats — relics  of  fashions  which 
expired  before  the  war,  and  evidences  of 
an  ingenuity  in  bad  taste  that  could  nev- 
er be  equalled  by  a design  to  produce  hor- 
rible effects.  It  is  the  country  people 
who  buy  them.  What  do  they  know  of 
fashion  at  Santo  Domingo  or  Abiquiu  ? 

I am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  report- 
ed grace  of  motion  traditional  in  speaking 
of  the  Spanish  has  not  been  wholly  lost 
in  their  American  descendants.  In  their 
gait,  in  their  attitudes  (when  not  sitting  on 
their  heels),  in  the  use  of  the  ever-present 
fan,  and  the  motion  of  the  slender  hand, 
there  is  a natural  and  familiar  grace  not 
characteristic  of  American  ladies,  and  ut- 
terly lacking  in  the  peasantry  of  the  Teu- 
tonic and  other  Northern  races.  What 
has  often  been  remarked  of  the  senoritas 
of  old  Castile  is  still  true  of  the  young 
women  of  Santa  Fe. 

There  is  Indian  blood  in  all  their  veins, 
so  that  their  complexions  are  sometimes 
very  dark.  Generally  they  are  slender 
and  small.  A fat  Mexican  is  a rare  sight. 
The  young  women  are  noticeable  for  their 
neat,  taper  hands  and  small,  arched  feet. 
To  watch  the  senoritas  dancing  at  the  fan- 
dango is  a pretty  sight,  and  to  listen  to 
their  soft  prattle,  or  hear  their  musical, 
infectious  laughter,  is  worth  the  long  stage 
journey;  but  never  spoil  the  charm  by 
looking  at  the  speaker,  for  voice  is  no  cri- 
terion, of  age  or  appearance,  and  never, 
never  ask  them  to  sing ! The  jays  that 
flaunt  their  azure  plumes  among  the  pino 
branches  oil  the  mesa  make  better  music. 
The  Mexican  is  not  a singing  bird. 

The  pretty  Spanish  misses  are  very  shy 
and  modest,  but  full  of  curiosity,  peeking 
at  the  stranger  from  under  the  coquettish 
mantilla  or  gay  shawl  with  black  eyes 
full  of  merry  questions.  But  they  are 
very  sociable  for  all  that,  and  the  most 
abandoned  among  them  rarely  exhibit  any 
of  that  riot  which  finds  record  in  police 
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cause  there  i s no  work  n fly  is  itself  they 
! Jove to gun)  hie,  to  dance  at  the fandango, 

! to  loaf  and  Min.kc  and  gos>U.»  with  the 
women,  and  are  never  so  happy  as  when 
sitting  on  their  heels  in  a spot  neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cold.  Peaceful  and  courte- 
ous to-day,  they  will  he  cruel  and  treacher- 
ous to-morrow ; and  the  man  who  lias  hon- 
estly brought  to  you  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  distant  mines,  will  steal  your  coat 
and  your  donkey  as  he  leaves  your  house. 
In  forming  tins  half-breed  race,  all  the 
vices  of  the  invaders  and  ail  the  faults  of 
the  aborigine  seem  to  have  been  blended, 
without  much  good;  and  what  under  dif- 
ferent influences  might  not  have  turned 
out  so  ill,  has  been  trodden  down  by 
Spanish  despots,  and  kept  in  the  mire  by 
Jesuit  priests,  until  it  is  hard  to  think 
well  of  any  of  them.  The  village  In- 
dians of  pure  blood  along  the  Bio  Grande 
would  make  far  better  citizens,  but  at 
present  have  no  vote. 

Public  sentiment  and  the  policy  of  the 
government  have  compelled  an  unwill- 
ing change  in  the  programme  of  the  Ro- 
man Church  in  New  Mexico,  which  now 
finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  doing 


annals,  and  drunkenness  is  almost  un- 
known. Considering  the  early  age  at 
which  maturity  is  reached,  and  the  inti- 
macy with  which  whole  families  and 
whole  communities  herd  together,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  among  the  common 
classes  a high  standard  of  morality  does 
not  prevail. 

As  for  the  men 


some  of  them  are  very 
good-looking  fellows,  but  not  strikingly 
so.  and  when  they  grow  old  they  wrinkle 
and  look  worse  than  the  old  women,  which 
is  saying  a great  deal.  This  at  middle 
age  too.  They  present  comical  pictures 
as  they  hobble  round  on  a cactus-stem 
cane,  or  belabor  a shaggy  old  donkey 
whose  haunches  they  bestride,  behind  ins 
load  of  hay,  lire- wood,  or  live  chickens,  in 
the  most  sublime  imlilSereucc  to  the  rul- 
ing passion  of  Mr.  Bcrgh. 

Un  p rogress  i ve  through  isolation  and  cli- 
mate. ignorant  and  suprrstil ions  through 
the  influence  of  their  priests,  lazy  t hrough 
lack  of  motive,  and  poverty-stricken  be* 
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something  toward  the  education  of  the 
Indians  in  order  to  maintain  its  hold 
upon  them.  One  Sunday  afternoon  I 
walked  over  to  the  Catholic  College,  and 
hunting  up  my  good  friend  and  helper 
Brother  Baldwin,  who  was  playing  cro- 
quet in  the  garden  of  the  monastery, 
begged  him  to  show  me  their  school  for 
Indian  boys.  He  took  me  to  a low  adobe 
building,  in  the  porch  of  which  Brother 
Filiberto  was  teaching.  It  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly entertaining  hour  we  spent 
there,  Irish  Brother  Baldwin  furnishing 
jollity,  and  Italian  Filiberto  exhibiting  the 
fine  affability  of  his  race,  and  all  the  more 
striking  on  the  rough  frontier.  Sitting 
on  a long  bench  were  a score  of  young 
Indians  from  the  different  pueblo3  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  the  oldest  of  whom  was 
not  more  than  fourteen.  Some  of  them 
had  distinctly  Indian  faces  of  the  type 
familiar  to  us  all  over  the  West;  others, 
however,  were  of  very  light  complexion, 
thin  of  nose  and  lip,  and  with  faces  no 
more  like  the  American  aborigine  than 
are  those  of  many  a white  lad.  They 
were  dressed  in  civilized  garments,  though 
many  wore  moccasins,  and,  as  a whole, 
were  as  fair-looking  a set  of  urchins  as 
fill  the  benches  of  any  district  school  in 
the  “States.”  They  looked  smart  and 
docile,  and  an  impromptu  examination  in 
what  they  had  learned  speedily  proved 
that  they  were  so. 

The  school  was  opened  in  November  of 
1878,  but  many  of  the  boys  did  not  begin 
to  attend  until  later.  The  number  was 
limited  to  twenty-five,  and  each  of  the 
neighboring  pueblos  was  invited  to  send 
its  quota  of  lads.  Most  of  them  complied. 
Most  of  the  boys  were  entirely  ignorant  of 
all  book-knowledge,  and  could  talk  only 
their  native  dialect.  They  were  to  live 
among  both  Mexicans  and  Americans, 
and  needed  both  languages.  The  task  be- 
fore Brother  Filiberto,  therefore,  was  to 
give  them  a common  - school  education 
simultaneously  in  Spanish  and  English; 
and  even  he  is  astonished  at  the  success 
that  has  attended  his  efforts.  These  boys 
stood  up  before  us  and  read  rapidly  and 
accurately  from  reading-books  in  both 
languages,  which  contained  words  of  nu- 
merous syllables,  and  sentences  not  easy 
to  parse.  They  translated  these  from  one 
language  into  the  other  swiftly,  and  al- 
most always  with  correctness,  the  simple 
feat  of  remembering  what  their  teacher 
repeated  for  them  to  translate  being  a con- 


siderable one.  Then  came  spelling,  and 
they  acquitted  themselves  well,  while 
their  copy-books  were  clean  and  credita- 
ble. In  arithmetic  they  had  mastered 
everything  to  fractions,  and  showed  much 
facility.  Their  quiet,  their  docility,  and 
their  orderly  attention  are  said  to  be  re- 
markable. From  what  I have  heard  of 
the  government  schools  at  San  Juan  and 
elsewhere,  equal  progress  has  been  made 
in  them  also. 

It  would  seem  that  a settlement  founded 
and  nurtured  as  Santa  Fe  has  been  is  not 
likely  to  die  away  in  a day.  The  presence 
of  water  in  abundance  has  made  it  perma- 
nent thus  far,  and  to  this  has  been  added 
the  advantage  of  an  extremely  dry  and 
equable  climate,  which  knows  no  extreme 
of  heat  in  midsummer  nor  excessive  cold 
in  winter,  nor  is  the  valley  afflicted  with 
that  curse  of  Colorado  towns,  long-con- 
tinued and  dreadful  winds.  In  a word,  I 
may  say  that  in  a somewhat  wide  and  ob- 
serving experience  in  the  West  I have  no- 
where found  so  healthful  and  delightful  a 
climate.  Could  Santa  Fe  afford  accom- 
modations and  amusements  to  invalids,  it 
ought  to  and  would  become  one  of  the 
most  noted  refuges  for  persons  afflicted 
with  pulmonary  diseases.  As  the  politic- 
al, the  military,  and  the  religious  centre  of 
the  Territory,  she  has  long  been  supreme. 
Consequently  business  has  centred  there, 
and  in  her  wholesale  stores  you  may  find 
the  staple  wares  of  every  branch  of  mer- 
cantile enterprise.  The  region  tributary 
to  her  is  in  width  from  Western  Texas  to 
Southern  California,  and  descends  far  into 
old  Mexico.  Denver,  her  Colorado  rival, 
crowds  her  closely  on  the  north.  Her 
business  has  amounted  to  ten  millions  of 
dollars  a year,  and  it  was  almost  wholly 
transacted  through  gold  and  silver  coin. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
of  late  Santa  Fe  has  feared  that  she  was 
going  into  a decline.  The  Atchison,  To- 
peka, and  Santa  Fe  Railway,  running 
from  Kansas  City  to  La  Junta,  in  the  bor- 
ders of  Colorado,  where  it  branches  to  Pueb- 
lo and  Denver,  has  now  pushed  its  main 
track  south  westward  as  far  as  Las  Vegas, 
only  seventy-five  miles  east  of  the  capital ; 
but  there  lies  a mountain  chain  between. 
Las  Vegas  is  itself  an  old  and  large  town, 
and  has  facilities  for  supplying  the  inte- 
rior with  Eastern  goods  and  machinery  as 
good  as  and  better  than  Santa  Fe.  When 
the  road  pushes  on,  which  will  be  speedily, 
it  will  not  go  nearer  than  fifteen  miles  to 
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the  capital,  which,  the  reader  will  remem- 
ber, lies  high  up  in  a gorge  of  the  last 
remnant  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range. 
Thence  the  road  sweeps  off  to  its  crossing 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Will  it  pay  Santa  Fe 
merchants  to  haul  merchandise  from  the 
railway  up  the  long  hills  to  the  capital, 
which  must  all  be  hauled  down  again 
when  it  is  sold  at  wholesale  ? Even  if,  as 
projected,  a branch  railway  be  built  up  to 
the  city  from  the  main  line,  would  not  it 
be  better  for  the  heavy  merchants  to  re- 
establish their  warehouses  down  at  the 
nearest  point  on  the  main  line,  or  at  the 
crossing  point  of  the  great  river  ? It  is 


not  announced  where  that  point  is  to  be, 
exactly.  There  is  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
whole  future.  Business  men  are  not 
making  any  investments  in  the  quaint  old 
town,  or  seconding  improvements,  while 
the  merchants  reduce  their  stocks  to  a 
minimum  quantity,  and  wait  to  see  what  * 
next.  There  are  enthusiasts  who  shout 
about  the  glorious  future  of  the  antique 
town,  and  croakers  who  decry  past,  pres- 
ent, and  to  come ; but  you  ask  a wise  man 
what  is  to  be  the  future  of  La  Villa  Real 
de  Santa  Fe,  and  he  smiles  suggestively, 
shrugs  his  shoulders  the  least  bit,  and 
murmurs,  Quien  sabe  f 


QUIKN  SABE? 


AN  IRISH  FISHING  VILLAGE. 


PREVIOUS  to  my  departure  for  the 
Arran  Islands  I dismissed  Flanigan, 
and  waiting  for  weather  sufficiently  pro- 
pitious for  the  short  though  dangerous 
voyage,  I spent  a few  days  in  a fishing 
village  at  a point  on  the  coast  where  a 
small  river  lost  its  noisy  voice  in  the  great 
Atlantic.  I resided  in  the  lodge  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  who  had  passed  a salmon 
season  there  many  years  before.  Unable 
to  sell,  and  unwilling  to  permit  it  to  fall 
to  decay,  he  had  left  it  in  the  charge  of  a 
care-taker,  who  was  the  most  important 
person  in  the  village,  because  she  occu- 
pied the  decentest  dwelling  in  it.  Per- 
haps when  in  good  repair  it  had  been  a 
pleasant  lodge  at  night  for  a gentleman 
content  to  stand  all  day  long  in  a chilly 
stream  in  quest  of  salmon  or  trout,  but 
during  my  brief  sojourn  I found  it  very 
uncomfortable.  When  the  bright  sun 
tempered  the  air  without  to  a genial 
warmth,  the  damp  walls  of  our  dwelling 
retained  last  winter's  chill,  and  made  the 
occupants  shudder  with  their  cold  hospi- 


tality. Although  the  broken  windows 
were  carefully  stuffed  with  straw,  the 
night  winds  swept  through  them  as 
through  a sieve,  and  the  brass  chimney 
ornaments  grinned  with  a sickly  lustre 
through  the  gusts  of  smoke  that  swept 
down  its  flues.  The  care-taker,  a poor 
widow — her  sad  story  I will  not  now  stop 
to  relate — had  three  sick  children,  whose 
cries  returned  with  interest  the  miseries 
of  the  cheerless  abode. 

I have  experienced  many  discomforts 
in  my  loiterings,  but  in  no  place  had  my 
mental  and  physical  surroundings  been 
so  sad  as  in  this  wretched  village.  The 
inhabitants  half  the  time  were  plunged  in 
the  forced  idleness  of  hopeless  poverty, 
and  when  the  weather  enabled  them  to 
fish,  enjoyed  only  a bare  sustenance ; yet 
among  these  elastic  and  cheerful  people  I 
found  much  to  charm  me,  and  though  re- 
pelled and  disgusted  by  the  filth  and  cru- 
dities of  their  way  of  life,  I could  not  lose 
sight  of  their  true  humanity.  A very 
important  thing  in  the  appreciation  of 
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Ireland,  as  well  as  of  any  other  country  scending  from  our  Raphaelesque  ladder, 
differing  so  much  in  aspect  from  our  own,  let  our  sympathies  enter  those  lowly  hov- 
is  to  bring  ourselves  into  sympathy  with  els  pictured  by  the  Dutchman,  where  the 
the  subject  before  we  judge.  If  we  per-  tenderest  chords  of  our  human  nature  find 
mit  the  rags  and  filth  and  poverty  of  the  their  echoes,  and  we  will  be  enraptured 


A SUNDAY  SCENE. 


people  to  repel  us,  we  will  never  learn  the  with  pictures  in  which  there  is  not  one 
rare  humanity  that  lies  beneath.  With  a beautiful  woman,  not  one  classic,  elegant 
great  deal  of  difficulty  we  attune  our  eyes  type  of  man — nay,  not  even  a pretty  baby, 
and  hearts  and  understandings  to  appre-  Both  Raphael  and  Ostade  are  good ; but 
date  a picture  of  Raphael ; we  must  sub-  we  must  not  seek  to  admire  Ostade  from 
jugate  our  predilections,  should  they  not  Raphael's  point  of  view.  Then,  ere  we 
accord  with  those  of  the  artist,  and  unre-  begin  to  admire  or  dispraise,  we  should 
servedly  feel  that  we  are  ready  to  admire,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Irish  life  and  scenes, 
before  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  Virgins  This  filthy  beggar  starting  from  the  door- 
and  their  divine  Infants  will  seize  upon  us.  way  of  a cabin,  like  a beast  from  its  cave, 
The  longer  we  look,  the  more  enthusiastic  presents  to  our  mind  a sad  contrast  with 
our  raptures  become,  because  we  are  led  thrifty,  clean  America;  but  how  much 
willingly,  with  neither  doubt  nor  repug-  like  Rembrandt’s  golden-hued  old  wo- 
nance,  till,  at  length,  from  admiring  men,  whose  very  rags  are  haloed  by  that 
Raphael,  we  adore  him.  Then  quickly  solemn  glow  of  color!  One  would  not 
turn  to  the  pictures  of  Ostade,  and  how  like  to  go  too  near  this  squalid  creature 
vulgar  and  coarse  they  seem ! But,  de-  portrayed  by  Rembrandt  were  she  alive ; 
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selves,  or  with  loud  yells  crowded  about 
some  poor  ass,  inflicting  all  the  torments 
that  their  untutored  imaginations  could 
suggest,  while  their  mothers,  can  in  hand, 
whispered,  with  amazement  written  on 
their  faces,  of  all  they  had  heard  or  seen 
or  dreamed  of  since  yesterday  in  a village 
dependent  entirely  upon  itself  for  its  top- 
ics of  interest. 

Hither,  I learned,  the  priest  came  once 
a year  to  hear  the  confessions  of  the  in- 
habitants. They  repair  to  one  of  the  cab- 
ins, where,  while  the  pig,  chickens,  ducks, 
and  geese  are  kept  in  abeyance  by  the  zeal- 
ous host  and  hostess,  the  rite  is  celebrated. 
Among  these  people,  whose  only  extrava- 
gance seems  to  be  on  the  score  of  their 
religion,  he  is  entertained  and  requited  in 
a manner  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
means  of  his  entertainers;  and  when  de- 
parting, after  the  manner  of  the  fond  moth- 
er in  the  story-book,  who  whipped  her  chil- 
dren and  put  them  to  bed,  he  gives  them 
all  a sound  rating  upon  their  idleness  and 
remissness  in  their  religious  observances, 
and  receives  in  return,  4 4 Long  life  to  your 
reverence,”  and  “Godspeed,”  from  his 
humble  flock. 

One  night — it  was  past  midnight — I 
heard  repeated  knockings  at  the  door  be- 
low. As  I listened,  they  became  more 
frequent  and  urgent,  and  no  one  being 
aroused  but  a dog,  which  snarled  and  bark- 
ed from  the  hall,  I rose,  and  raised  the 
window  to  see  who  demanded  admittance 
at  such  an  hour.  In  reply  to  my  inquir- 
ies, a feeble  voice  begged  for  a candle, 
and  added,  44  My  little  sister  is  dying,  and 
we  have  no  light.”  I dressed  hastily,  and 
descended.  At  the  door  I found  a poor 
girl  so  overwhelmed  with  grief  that  she 
was  unable  to  tell  me  anything  of  the 
child’s  condition,  but  that  she  was  very 
ill,  and  they  did  not  want  her  to  die  in  the 
dark.  I determined  to  go  home  with  her 
to  administer  assistance  and,  if  possible, 
comfort,  though  the  sorrows  of  the  poor 
and  their  multitudinous  miseries  make 
one  doubt  the  power  of  consolation. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  cabin,  which 
was  a few  rods  distant,  the  light  revealed 
a scene  of  distress  more  pitiable  than  any 
I had  yet  encountered  in  this  land  of  pov- 
erty. In  one  small  room  were  six  peo- 
ple, two  pigs,  and  an  ass.  There  is  some- 
thing in  sickness  that  softens  every  heart 
and  appeals  to  the  sympathies,  even  when 
the  sufferer  has  every  comfort  that  love 
can  suggest ; but  how  sad  was  it  seen 


under  such  abject  circumstances,  where 
the  meanest  comforts  of  the  strong  and 
healthy  seemed  wanting!  I saw  by  the 
flickering  light,  stretched  upon  a few  rags 
in  the  comer  of  the  fire-place,  an  ema- 
ciated little  figure,  muttering  in  delirium, 
while  the  smoke  from  some  wet  brambles 
that  were  piled  in  the  chimney  filled  the 
room,  and  almost  stifled  its  occupants. 
The  mother  cried  that  the  child  was  dy- 
ing, and  told  me  that  she  had  been  unable 
to  eat  or  drink;  that  they  had  done  all 
they  knew  how  to  do,  which,  indeed,  ap- 
peared to  be  very  little.  I made  use  of 
such  remedies  as  I could  command.  The 
family,  who  stood  round  helpless  through 
ignorance  and  grief,  were  soon  busied  un- 
der my  directions  in  the  preparation  of 
restoratives.  As  the  household  did  not 
supply  sufficient  bedclothing  to  keep  the 
little  sufferer  warm,  I stripped  the  mother 
of  her  petticoat,  the  father  of  his  coat,  and 
the  elder  children  of  such  rags  as  they 
could  spare,  and  made  a very  tolerable 
if  not  a cleanly  bed  for  the  patient.  Hav- 
ing procured  some  wine  and  such  neces- 
sities for  the  sick  as  the  fishing  lodge  af- 
forded, I directed  the  mother  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
taken  during  the  night,  and  left.  On  my 
return  to  my  room  I wondered  whether 
these  ignorant  people  would  comprehend 
the  instructions  I had  given  or  the  neces- 
sity of  following  them.  I returned, there- 
fore, to  the  cabin,  and  found  their  cries 
increased,  and  an  old  woman  added  to 
their  number,  attracted,  as  old  women 
in  such  communities  always  are,  by  the 
scent  of  death,  as  it  were,  which  seems  to 
afford  them  a weird  delight.  This  hag, 
who  was  looked  upon  as  an  oracle,  dep- 
recated all  my  efforts,  and  declared  that 
the  child  was  dying,  and  nothing  but  the 
will  of  God  could  save  her.  I found  they 
had  not  administered  the  wine,  because 
the  child  could  not  drink,  and  they  were 
totally  ignorant  how  to  apply  the  mustard 
plaster,  never  having  seen  or  heard  of 
such  a thing.  Dipping  my  finger  in  the 
wine,  I dropped  it  in  her  mouth  as  one 
would  feed  a bird,  and  thus  administered, 
she  partook  of  it  with  eagerness  and  de- 
light. When  I left  the  patient  she  was 
in  a comparatively  easy  sleep  and  profuse 
perspiration.  I may  add  that  during  the 
rest  of  my  stay  in  this  village,  where,  as 
in  so  many  others,  sickness  means  death, 
the  little  patient  steadily  improved.  This 
incident  shows  how  many  often  perish 
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among  these  people  for  want  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  simplest  remedies. 

When  a calm  day  came  and  the  sea  was 
like  a lake,  and  I might  have  had  a plea- 
sant day’s  sail  to  the  islands,  I was  charmed 
by  the  bright  sun  and  delicious  tempera- 
ture, however,  to  defer  my  departure  till 
the  following  day.  I wandered  among 
the  stony  hills,  whose  hard  visages  were 
softened  in  this  mild  climate  with  moss, 
lichen,  and  fern,  till  they  looked  as  rich 
as  the  plains  of  Arcady,  and  watched  the 
long  rows  of  industrious  harvesters  who 
were  gathering  in  the  potato  crop  ere  the 
rigor  of  winter  began.  Notwithstanding 
the  scarcity  of  labor,  one  man  is  alwrays 
spared  as  an  overseer,  who,  motionless 
himself,  incites  in  no  very  polite  terms  the 
workmen  to  continued  activity.  As  the 
potatoes  are  gathered,  they  are  placed  in  a 
large  pit  covered  with  dried  ferns,  and 
being  afterward  carefully  hanked  up  with 
earth,  remain  for  winter  s use.  When 
the  potato  harvest  is  gathered,  the  field  is 
left  for  the  gleaners,  the  wretched  poor  of 
the  village,  and  the  crows,  to  gather  what- 
ever may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  la- 
borers. Or  I watched  the  men  and  wo- 
men, decked  in  their  best  apparel,  depart 
for  the  fair  at  Clifden,  enticing  the  pigs  by 
every  artifice  and  persuasion  to  leave  the 
homes  so  dear  to  them.  Indeed,  the  fair 
is  to  these  villagers  one  of  the  greatest 
events  in  their  existence ; they  bring  back 
a gaudy  shawl,  and  tell  for  months  after- 
ward around  the  fireside  of  the  wonders 
and  splendors  of  that  beautiful  town.  Or 
saw  a cottager’s  family  in  my  morning 
walk  seated  at  the  door  enjoying  a frugal 
breakfast,  wThich  consisted  of  a basket  of 
potatoes,  hot  and  steaming  from  the  pot, 
devoured  without  any  other  seasoning 


than  their  good  appetites,  carefully  pre- 
serving the  skins,  by-the-way,  for  the  pigs. 
I observed  also  that  the  habit  of  corner 
loafing,  which  I had  supposed  to  be  pecul- 
iarly American,  flourishes  in  these  remote 
regions  with  wonderful  vigor,  and  is  not 
characteristic  of  our  country  alone.  In- 
deed, I have  travelled  for  many  miles  in 
Ireland,  lamenting  its  desolation,  and  I 
have  been  surprised,  if  not  gratified,  at 
some  cross-roads  to  observe  a group  of 
idlers  which  reminded  me  too  strongly  of 
the  street  corners  in  our  large  cities.  Cer- 
tain phases  of  what  is  called  American 
rowdyism,  of  which  this  is  one,  I have  fre- 
quently recognized  in  my  travels  abroad. 
I must  therefore  presume  that  all  our  na- 
tional vices  are  not  indigenous. 

Poor  as  the  village  was,  it  possessed  a 
dignitary  styled  a money-lender,  who 
“gave  out  loan  money”  at  an  exorbitant 
rate  of  interest.  He  often  came  in  to 
drink  a cup  of  my  hostess’s  tea,  which 
was  invariably  partaken  of  without 
thanks,  and  a contemptuous  reference  to 
its  weakness.  There  are  few  Irish  vil- 
lages which  do  not  possess  one  or  more 
of  these  cormorants,  who  are  looked  upon 
with  fear  and  respect  by  the  poor  people 
involved  in  their  toils.  This  worthy  in- 
formed me  that  he  knew  of  the  best  boat 
in  the  neighborhood,  owned  by  an  old 
man  whose  experience  and  intelligence 
were  so  great  that  the  wildest  caprices  of 
the  sea  were  to  him  as  the  sports  of  a 
child. 

“At  this  time  of  year,  ma’am,”  he  con- 
tinued— ejecting  from  a mouth  which 
closed  like  a vise  upon  the  pipe  it  held 
little  puffs  of  smoke,  as  if  he  were  too 
mean  to  send  forth  a generous  volume — 
“the  weather  is  very  uncertain,  and  you 
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may  start  in  a fine  morning,  and  yet  in  a 
few  hours  find  a storm  that  would  destroy 
you.  There  is  not  a better  sailor  in  Con- 
nemara than  Paugheen.” 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  money-lend- 
er I started  for  Paugheen 's  cabin,  to  make 
a bargain  with  him  for  my  passage  to  | 
Arran  more.  It  was  a wretched  hovel  at 
the  extremity  of  the  vil- 


head,  she  ran  to  a neighboring  fence,  and 
mounting  upon  it  with  the  agility  of  a 
cat,  looked  out  toward  the  sea. 

“He  is  coming  in  now/'  she  cried. 
“ Bad  luck  to  me ! the  dinner  is  not  down 
yet.  If  you  will  hurry  to  the  shore,  he 
will  be  there  as  soon  as  yourselves;”  and 
she  disappeared  into  the  cabin. 


lage,  the  thatch  tied  down 
with  straw  ropes  to  pre- 
vent the  wind  from  blow- 
ing it  away,  the  single 
window  stuffed  with  old 
garments,  and  the  door  so 
rotten  that  it  could  not 
be  closed.  The  money- 
lender knocked  and  yelled 
with  the  air  of  a man  who 
summons  his  inferiors, 
but  met  with  no  response. 
We  were  about  to  re- 
turn, when  a girl  of  some 
eighteen  years  came  from 
a neighboring  pathway 
bearing  a pail  of  water 
on  her  head.  She  was  so 
stately  in  her  movements, 
so  full  of  queenly  dignity, 
that  I thought  of  the  sa- 
cred poet's  image  of  the 
column  of  ivory.  Her 
beautiful  face  preserved 
a superb  self-possession 
when  she  saw  us,  which, 


whether  it  came  from  stu- 


A FRUGAL  BREAKFAST. 


pidity  or  unconcern,  was 
not  the  less  attractive.  Her  hands  and  feet 
were  small  and  finely  formed,  and  her  an- 
kles and  wrists  were  as  delicate  and  firm  in 
theircontourasapiece  of  antique  sculpture. 

“ Is  that  you,  Eileen  ?”  cried  the  money- 
lender, abruptly;  “and  do  you  leave  the 
house  deserted  entirely,  for  anybody  to 
run  away  with  what  is  in  it  ?” 

“God  save  you,  ma’am!”  she  said  to 
me,  respectfully ; and  turning  to  the  lend- 
er, replied,  with  a fine  irony,  “It's  not 
you  that  will  run  away  with  what's  in 
that  house;  and  as  to  other  people  here- 
abouts— the  Lord  have  pity  on  them! — 
they  are  too  honest  to  touch  more  than  is 
their  own.” 

“ Where  is  your  uncle  ?”  asked  my  con- 
ductor. 

“He  has  been  fishing  since  last  night, 
and  has  not  returned.  If  you  will  wait  a 
minute,  I will  tell  you  whether  he  is  in 
sight;”  and  taking  the  bucket  from  her 


A rugged  path  led  us  to  the  strand, 
where,  on  our  arrival,  Paugheen  had  al- 
ready anchored  his  boat,  and  was  packing 
in  his  basket  the  few  dozen  whiting  which 
comprised  the  product  of  his  twenty-four 
hours'  labor.  Yet  he  was  so  well  pleased 
on  not  coming  in  quite  empty-handed 
that  he  was  as  jubilant  as  a man  of  his 
age  could  be  on  an  empty  stomach.  The 
hooker,  as  the  larger  fishing -boats  are 
called,  was  lying  alongside  of  a little  pier, 
rudely  constructed  by  the  fishermen  of 
the  neighborhood,  in  the  charge  of  a girl. 
She  was  coiling  the  ropes,  stowing  away 
the  sail,  and  throwing  the  nets  out  upon 
the  rocks  to  dry,  with  an  efficiency  that 
won  my  admiration  quite  as  much  as  the 
amiability  which  lighted  up  her  face,  like 
a halo  illuminating  the  head  of  a saint. 
The  old  fisherman,  who  was  left  alone  in 
the  world  with  his  daughter  and  his  niece 
Eileen,  whom  we  had  just  left,  depend- 
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ent  upon  him,  had  placed  the  care  of  his 
household  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and 
had  taught  his  daughter  the  skill  he  pos- 


sessed as  fisherman  and  sailor.  This  child 
was  so  intelligent  and  gentle  in  her  man- 
ners, notwithstanding  her  rude  calling, 
that  my  heart  warmed  toward  her  with 
an  inexpressible  sympathy.  Her  hands 
were  hard  from  working  with  tarry  ropes, 
and  her  face  reddened  by  the  breath  of 
the  fierce  Atlantic,  yet  her  voice  was  rich 
and  musical,  and  her  luxuriant  hair  seem- 
ed a badge  of  her  womanhood.  When  I 
proposed  to  Paugheen  to  hire  his  boat  to 
go  to  the  Isles  of  Arran  the  next  day,  he 
informed  me  that  he  could  not  go  then, 
because,  as  he  would  be  compelled  to  take 
advantage  of  the  tide,  it  would  bring  him 
so  late  to  his  destination  that  he  might  be 
embarrassed  in  entering  the  island  in  the 
darkness  through  the  rocks  and  shoals. 


“When  would  it  be  best  to  leave  I 
asked. 

“To-night,”  he  replied,  “with  the  tide; 
for  though  there  is  not  much  wind,  there 
is  no  prospect  of  a storm.” 

Thereupon  the  captain  and  crew  agreed 
to  come  for  me  at  the  hour  of  sailing.  It 
was  near  midnight  when  I took  leave  of 
my  hostess,  and  Paugheen  carried  my  lug- 
gage, while  his  daughter  ran  before  me 
with  a lantern  to  the  boat.  The  night 
was  dark  and  warm,  and  the  road  was 
muddy,  but  because  these  experiences  were 
novel,  I did  not  feel  their  discomforts.  I 
sat  in  the  stem  of  the  hooker,  the  hard 
planks  being  somewhat  softened  by  my 
wrappings,  the  boat  rising  and  falling  on 


the  swelling  of  the  sea,  as  if  courtesying 
to  the  land  to  which  we  were  about  to  bid 
adieu,  while  the  captain  disposed  of  the 
ropes  and  prepared  to  hoist  the  sail.  Sud- 
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denly  a familiar  voice  came  from  the 
gloom,  saying,  44  Are  ye  there,  ma'am  ?” 

4 4 Is  that  you,  Flanigan?7’  I returned. 

“It  is  meself,  indeed,77  he  said,  with  a 
chuckle.  4 4 1 brought  over  to-day  a grand 
gentleman  from  Dublin,  who  is  the  gov- 
ernment inspector  of  the  fisheries,  and 
hearing  that  you  were  just  going,  I come 
to  say  godspeed.  Take  my  word,  it’s  a 
fine  island  you  are  going  to,  for  I have 
been  there  meself,  and  in  it  I drank  the 
most  beautiful  draught  of  bottled  porter  I 
ever  tasted  in  me  life.77 

At  this  moment  the  boat  shot  out  from 
the  land,  like  the  spray  driven  back  into 
the  sea.  It  was  so  dark  that  the  sea  and 
sky  appeared  only  a leaden  mass  against 
the  black  shore  we  were  quitting ; the  nov- 
elty of  the  thing,  the 
fresh  sea  - breeze,  and 
the  bounding  motion 
of  the  boat,  gave  me  for 
a while  a sense  of  great 
exhilaration,  but  as  the 
full  sweep  of  the  Atlan- 
tic became  more  and 
more  evident,  my  en- 
thusiasm changed  to 
the  most  heart-felt  dis- 
gust. I had  tossed  on 
the  billows  of  many 
seas  in  larger  craft,  and 
had  felt  certain  pride, 
as  everybody  does  who 
is  never  seasick,  in  feel- 
ing myself  master  of  the 
steed  I rode ; but  on  this 
occasion  my  pride  was, 
as  it  were,  shipwreck- 
ed,  and  I felt  that  I was 
wretchedly,  miserably 
seasick. 

When  morning  came 
I revived,  and  saw  a flat  gray  line  on  the 
horizon,  toward  which  we  had  been  tack- 
ing half  the  night.  By  the  fuller  light  of 
the  day  I saw  a treeless  island  stretched 
before  me,  on  one  side  of  which  the  yel- 
low sand  melted  into  the  bay,  and  on  the 
other  the  dark  cliffs  frowned  defiance  on 
the  great  Atlantic.  As  I watched  the 
waves  break  against  the  cliffs  many  miles 
off,  and  spend  themselves  in  tall  columns 
of  white  foam  that  seemed  like  the  ghost 
of  the  ocean’s  wrath,  and  were  flung  back 
upon  her  waves  again,  I reproached  my- 
self for  having  undergone  so  many  hard- 
ships to  see  what  promised  to  be  so  forlorn 
and  desolate  a place. 

You  LX.— No.  809. — 44 


There  is  a sheltered  quay  at  Kilronan, 
the  chief  village  of  the  largest  of  the  Arran 
Isles.  Through  my  half-closed  eyes  I saw 
that  a black-whiskered  coast-guard  was 
somewhat  surprised  at  landing  the  scarce- 
ly animate  piece  of  humanity  which  I 
represented.  With  much  kindness  my 
luggage  was  placed  ashore,  and  we  were 
both  conveyed  rather  than  conducted  to 
a whitewashed  habitation,  designated,  in 
black  letters  over  a green  door,  as  the 
44  Atlantic  Hotel.77 

Whether  it  was  be- 
f j cause  I was  seasick,  or 
£f  that  the  place  was  real- 

//  ly  filthy,  I know  not, 

fi  but  when  I entered  my 


THE  CAPTAIN  AND  CREW. 


room  the  atmosphere  seemed  thick  with 
the  odor  of  salt  fish  and  tar.  Disgust 
gave  me  courage  to  sally  out  for  a walk 
while  my  rooms  were  being  prepared. 
On  my  return  the  shades  of  evening  gave 
relief  to  the  glowing  fire  prepared  for 
me,  the  bare  floor  was  covered  with  a felt 
carpet,  and  there  was  an  appearance  of 
cleanliness  and  comfort  which  I had  not 
anticipated.  I listened  with  a certain 
satisfaction  to  the  wild  waves  which 
broke  into  spray  a few  feet  from  my 
window,  thinking,  for  all  their  howlings 
they  could  not  make  me  the  wretch  they 
bore  upon  their  bosom  the  preceding 
night. 
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My  own  bare  feet,  the  rocks,  the  sandy  shore — 
Salt-water  filled  my  mouth — I saw  no  more. 

I did  not  struggle  much — I could  not  swim. 

I sank  down  deep,  it  seemed— drowned  but  for 
Atm — 

For  Black,  I mean — who  seized  my  jacket  tight, 
And  dragged  me  out  of  darkness  back  to  light. 
The  ship  was  gone — the  captain’s  gig  afloat; 

By  one  brave  tug  he  brought  me  near  the  boat. 

I seized  the  gunwale,  sprang  on  board,  and  drew 
My  friend  in  after  me.  Of  all  our  crew, 

The  dog  and  I alone  survived  the  gale: 

Afloat  with  neither  rudder,  oars,  nor  sail ! 

Boy  though  I was,  my  heart  was  brave  and  stout, 
Yet  when  the  storm  had  blown  its  fury  out, 

I saw — with  who  can  tell  what  wild  emotion! — 
That  if  we  met  no  vessel  in  mid-ocean, 

There  was  no  help  for  us — all  hope  was  gone : 
We  were  afloat — bov,  dog — afloat  alone! 

We  had  been  saved  from  drowning  but  to  die 
Of  thirst  and  hunger — ray  poor  Black  and  I. 

No  biscuit  in  the  well-swept  locker  lay; 

No  keg  of  water  had  been  stowed  away, 

Like  those  on  the  Medusa's  raft.  I thought .... 
Bah ! that’s  enough.  A story  is  best  short. 

For  five  long  nights,  and  longer  dreadful  days, 
We  floated  onward  in  a tropic  haze. 

Fierce  hunger  gnawed  us  with  its  cruel  fangs, 
And  mental  anguish  with  its  keener  pangs. 

Each  morn  I hoped ; each  night,  when  hope  was 
gone, 

My  poor  dog  licked  me  with  his  tender  tongue. 

Under  the  blazing  sun  and  star-lit  night 
I watched  in  vain.  No  sail  appeared  in  sight. 
Round  us  the  blue  spread  wider,  bluer,  higher. 
The  fifth  day  mv  parched  throat  was  all  on  fire, 
When  something  suddenly  my  notice  caught — 
Black,  crouching,  shivering,  underneath  a thwart. 
He  looked — his  dreadful  look  no  tongue  can  tell — 
And  his  kind  eyes  glared  like  coals  of  hell! 

w Here,  Black!  old  fellow!  here!”  I cried  in  vain. 

He  looked  me  in  the  face  and  crouched  again. 

I rose ; he  snarled,  drew  back.  How  piteously 
His  eyes  entreated  help!  He  snapped  at  me! 


“ What  can  this  mean  ?”  I cried,  yet  shook  with  fear, 
With  that  great  shudder  felt  when  Death  is  near. 
Black  seized  the  gunwale  with  his  teeth.  I saw 
Thick  slimy  foam  drip  from  his  awful  jaw ; 

Then  I knew  all!  Five  days  of  tropic  heat, 
Without  one  drop  of  drink,  one  scrap  of  meat. 
Had  made  him  rabid.  He  whose  courage  had 
Preserved  my  life,  my  messmate,  friend,  was  mad ! 

You  understand?  Can  you  see  him  and  me, 

The  open  boat  tossed  on  a brassy  sea, 

A child  and  a wild  beast  on  board  alone, 

While  overhead  streams  down  the  tropic  sun  ? 
And  the  boy  crouching,  trembling  for  his  life? 

I searched  my  pockets  and  I drew  my  knife — 
For  every  one  instinctively,  you  know, 

Defends  his  life.  ’Twas  time  that  I did  so, 

For  at  that  moment,  with  a furious  bound, 

The  dog  flew  at  me.  I sprang  half  around. 

He  missed  me  in  blind  haste.  With  all  my  might 
I seized  his  neck,  and  grasped,  and  held  him  tight. 
I felt  him  writhe  and  try  to  bite,  as  he 
Struggled  beneath  the  pressure  of  my  knee. 

His  red  eyes  rolled ; sighs  heaved  his  shining  coat. 
I plunged  my  knife  three  times  in  his  poor  throat. 

And  so  I killed  my  friend.  I had  but  one ! 

What  matters  how,  after  that  deed  was  done, 
They  picked  me  up  half  dead,  drenched  in  his  gore, 
And  took  me  back  to  France? 

Need  I say  more? 

I have  killed  men — ay,  many — in  my  day, 
Without  remorse — for  sailors  must  obey. 

One  of  a squad,  once  in  Barbadoes,  I 

Shot  my  own  comrade  when  condemned  to  die. 

I never  dream  of  him,  for  that  was  war. 

Under  old  Magon,  too,  at  Trafalgar, 

I hacked  the  hands  of  English  boarders.  Ten 
My  axe  lopped  off.  I dream  not  of  those  men. 
At  Plymouth,  in  a prison-hulk,  I slew 
Two  English  jailers,  stabbed  them  through  and 
through — 

I did — confound  them  ! But  yet  even  now 
The  death  of  Black,  although  so  long  ago, 

Upsets  me.  I’ll  not  sleep  to-night  It  brings. . . . 

Here,  boy ! Another  glass ! W e’ll  talk  of  other  things. 
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THE  works  of  Luca  della  Robbia  are  not 
among  those  which  compel  instan- 
taneous admiration  even  from  uninstruct- 
ed eyes.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  usual- 
ly regarded  at  first  with  indifference,  if 
not  with  disappointment,  by  the  ordinary 
traveller,  however  he  may  veil  his  feel- 
ings under  the  phrases  which  his  guide- 
book and  his  artistic  friends  prescribe. 
Nay,  he  may  even  live  among  these  works 
for  years  without  ever  having  a real  sense 
of  their  beauty,  so  overpowering  are  the 
mightier  triumphs  of  art  by  which  he  is 
surrounded.  But  on  some  day  when  he 
is  not  thinking  of  them  at  all,  as  he  passes 
on  his  way  a cherub  face  will  flash  out 
upon  him,  and  lie  will  wonder  that  he 


has  never  felt  its  loveliness  before.  Or 
he  may  stroll  into  a country  church,  and 
a Robbian  medallion  will  shine  forth  as 
a jewel  among  tawdry  ornaments  and 
ghastly  daubs ; or  on  some  lonely  mount- 
ain a magnificent  group  of  celestial  faces 
will  light  up  a gloomy  convent  chapel, 
and  he  will  know  that  a new  spring  of 
pleasure  has  been  opened  to  him,  and  re- 
joice over  it  as  great  spoil. 

Happily  the  age  which  produced  this 
work  was  capable  of  appreciating  it. 
Hardly  any  important  building  was  erect- 
ed in  Tuscany,  from  the  time  when  Luca 
della  Robbia  perfected  his  invention  till 
its  secret  died  out  with  his  followers,  that 
did  not  boast  among  its  chief  ornaments 
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importance  had  at  least  a chapel  called  by 
its  name,  which  was  adorned  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  the  owners  could  afford ; 
every  convent  had  its  gems  of  art.  As  the 
architect  worked  in  the  sight  of  men,  so 
the  monk  toiled  at  the  fresco  within,  and 
the  goldsmith  fashioned  the  crucifix  and 
the  cup,  in  the  same  brotherhood  of  artist- 
ic and  religious  endeavor.  A love  of  art, 
with  a desire  to  labor  in  some  branch  of  it, 
was  as  common  then  as  it  is  exceptional 
now.  The  household  talk  was  of  the  mar- 
vels which  were  being  wrought  before  the 
eyes  of  these  Florentine  citizens ; each  of 
them  thought  himself,  more  or  less,  a ca- 
pable art  critic,  and  young  minds  were  not 
slow  to  catch  the  prevailing  tone. 

After  the  usual  studies  of  a lad  of  the 
middle  class,  which  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  reading,  writing,  and  some  knowl- 
edge of  accounts,  Luca  was  put  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a goldsmith.  This  was  the 
usual  preparation  for  painting,  sculpture, 
or  architecture.  A late  writer*  has  well 
justified  this,  to  us,  somewhat  strange 
commencement  of  a course  of  artistic 
study : “As  the  goldsmith’s  craft  was  un- 
derstood in  Florence,  it  exacted  the  most 
exquisite  nicety  in  performance  as  well  as 
design.  It  forced  the  student  to  famil- 
iarize himself  /with  the  materials,  instru- 
ments, and  technical  processes  of  art,  so 
that,  later  on  in  life,  he  was  not  tempted 
to  leave  the  execution  of  his  work  to  jour- 
neymen and  hirelings.  No  labor  seemed 
too  minute,  no  metal  was  too  mean,  for  the 
exercise  of  the  master- workman’s  skill ; 
nor  did  he  run  the  risk  of  becoming  one 
of  those  half  amateurs  in  whom  accom- 
plishment falls  short  of  first  conception. 
Art  ennobled  for  him  all  that  he  was  call- 
ed to  do.  Whether  cardinals  required 
him  to  fashion  silver  vases  for  their  ban- 
quet tables,  or  ladies  wished  the  setting  of 
their  jewels  altered,  or  a pope  wanted  the 
enamelled  binding  of  a book  of  prayers,  or 
men-at-arms  sent  sword-blades  to  be  dam- 
askeened with  acanthus  foliage,  or  kings 
desired  fountains  and  statues  for  their  pal- 
ace courts,  or  poets  begged  to  have  their 
portraits  cast  in  bronze, he  was  pre- 

pared for  all  alike  by  his  apprenticeship 
to  orfevria,  and  to  all  he  gave  the  same 
amount  of  conscientious  toil.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  at  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance, furniture,  plate,  jewels,  and  articles 
of  personal  adornment  were  objects  of  true 


* Symonds : The  Renaissance  in  Italy. 


art.  The  mind  of  the  craftsman  was  exer- 
cised afresh  in  every  piece  of  work.  Pret- 
ty things  were  not  bought,  machine-made, 
by  the  gross  in  a warehouse ; nor  was  it 
customary,  as  now  it  is,  to  see  the  same 
design  repeated  with  mechanical  regular- 
ity in  every  house.” 

According  to  Vasari,  Luca's  master  was 
Leonardo  di  Ser  Giovanni,  “who  was  con- 
sidered in  those  days  the  first  master  of  his 
art  in  Florence.”  Baldinucci,  however,  a 
more  reliable  authority,  says  that  Lorenzo 
Ghiberti  was  his  teacher. 

Ghiberti  was  at  that  time  working  at 
his  bronze  doors  for  the  Baptistery — those 
wonderful  doors  which  Michael  Angelo 
pronounced  “worthy  to  be  the  gates  of 
paradise" ; and  Luca  must  have  found  in 
the  designs  of  his  master  the  best  incen- 
tive and  strictest  test  of  his  own  powers. 
His  first  experiments  in  modelling  in  wax 
were  so  successful  that  he  took  courage  to 
try  his  hand  on  a more  difficult  material, 
and  before  long  the  passion  for  working 
in  marble  and  bronze  quite  turned  aside 
his  thoughts  from  other  branches  of  art. 
The  only  glimpse  we  have  of  him  at 
this  period,  when  he  was  probably  about 
twelve  years  of  age,  is  after  a hard  day’s 
work,  sitting  up  at  night  to  design,  with 
his  feet  in  a basket  of  shavings  to  keep 
them  warm.  Indeed,  little  is  known  of 
him  from  this  time  till  his  thirty-first 
year,  though  Vasari  asserts  that  he  went 
to  Rimini  at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  execute 
some  monumental  sculptures  for  the  lord 
of  that  city,  Sigismondo  Malatesta ; but 
as  the  latter  was  not  born  till  1417,  this 
must  be  an  error.  Doubtless,  however, 
he  passed  his  youth  in  similar  employ- 
ment, going  from  place  to  place,  with  oth- 
ers of  the  same  profession,  as  opportunity 
might  offer.  That  he  had  acquired  a high 
reputation  as  a sculptor  is  evinced  by  the 
fact  of  his  recall  to  Florence  in  1431  by 
the  Board  of  Works  for  the  cathedral,  by 
whom  he  was  engaged  to  prepare  the  mar- 
ble-work for  the  organ  to  be  placed  over 
the  door  of  the  sacristy.  This  most  beau- 
tiful work,  which  is  now  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Florence,  though  separated 
into  ten  parts,  and  placed  where  the  spec- 
tator must  look  down  upon  it,  instead  of 
upward  as  was  the  sculptor’s  purpose,  im- 
presses every  beholder,  and  awakens  a 
keen  regret  that  its  maker’s  work  during 
the  preceding  years  can  not  be  traced  out. 
They  had  certainly  not  been  idle  years 
which  could  lead  up  to  such  results. 
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One  requisite  alone  was  lacking;  the 
inexperienced  sculptor  had  not  calcu- 
lated well  the  effect  of  distance  upon  his 
figures  ; and  the  roughly  hewn  groups 
which  Donatello  made  for  the  opposite 


The  designs  of  these  marbles  are  groups 
of  children  singing,  dancing,  and  play- 
ing on  musical  instruments.  Such  grace 
and  truthfulness  to  nature  are  in  all  their 
attitudes  that  the  words  of  Symouds  do 


rormoN  ok  waroi. e-work  ts  organ  gallery,  Florence. — [lcca  della  rorria.] 


Wholly  free  gallery  proved  far  more  effective  when 
tiding  for  ef-  1 in  position  than  the  elaborately  finished 
rative  detail,  ones  of  Della  Robbia.  Those  of  the  lat 
he  praise  be-  ! ter  were,  however,  considered  so  satisfuc- 
plure  seen  in  tory  that  he  was  invited  to  complete  the 
j series  of  bass-reliefs  on  the  lower  story  of 
vomn%  S the  campanile,  which  had  been  left  unfin- 

?oavt%  | iished  by  Giotto  and  Andrea  Pisano.  He 

' 1 contribut'd  live,  which  are  on  the  north 

suggested  in  side*  next  the  church.  The  first  represents 
>n,  nor  have  Donatello  teaching  Grammar:  the  second, 
utter  sweeter  Philosophy,  personified  by  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle; the  third  is  a musician  playing  on 
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a lute;  thie  fourth,  Ptolemy,  for  Astrolo- 
gy ; and  the  fifth,  Euclid,  for  Geometry.  , 

The  bronze  door  of  the  north,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  the  44  old”  sacristy  of  the  cathedral, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  that 
edifice.  The  contract  for  it  was  original- 
ly given  in  February,  1446,  to  Michelozzo, 
Masaccio,  and  Luca  della  Robbia;  but 
Masaccio  dying  before  the  design  was  com- 
pleted, and  Michelozzo  being  absent  from 
Florence,  the  final  management,  and  prob- 
ably the  greater  part  of  the  whole  work, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Luca,  and  is  known  as 
his.  The  door  is  divided  into  ten  com- 
partments ; in  the  upper  one  are  depicted 
the  Madonna  and  Child,  and  the  Resur- 
rection of  Christ ; beneath  these  the  four 
Evangelists,  and  still  lower  four  doctors 
of  the  Church,  with  finely  wrought  heads, 
at  the  comers. 

But  during  these  years  that  Luca  was 
working  in  marble  and  bronze,  he  began 
to  desire  a more  plastic  material,  which 
with  less  expense  of  time  and  labor  might 
receive  the  forms  his  imagination  was  con- 
tinually suggesting.  Probably  he  was  for 
a long  time  meditating  or  experimenting 
upon  the  mode  in  which  such  a material 
could  be  preserved  from  the  dangers  of  its 
fragile  and  perishable  character.  4 4 After 
having  tried  many  times,”  says  Vasari,  in 
his  quaint  way,  44  he  found  that  a coating, 
or  glaze,  made  of  pewter,  litharge,  anti- 
mony, and  other  minerals  and  ingredi- 
ents, melted  together  in  a suitable  furnace, 
would  have  the  desired  effect  of  rendering 
works  of  clay  almost  indestructible.” 
This  description  of  the  wonderful  enamel 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  the  recipes  of 
a chef  de  cuisine  for  his  own  specialties. 
Many  a worker  in  clay  has  earnestly 
sought  to  discover  what  were  these  44  altri 
minerali  ” and  how  they  were  combined. 
For  truly  there  is  no  work  in  bronze  or 
marble  which  so  mocks  the  touch  of  time 
as  these  hermetically  sealed  figures  of 
common  clay. 

The  first  terra-cotta  work  of  Luca  della 
Robbia  of  which  we  have  any  record  is 
the  lunette  above  the  bronze  door  of  the 
old  sacristy  already  mentioned.  This 
must  have  been  completed  in  1443,  as  there 
is  a record  of  fifty  lire  being  paid  for  it  in 
that  year.  The  subject  is  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  It  attracted  great  admira- 
tion, and  the  Board  of  Works  ordered  a 
companion  piece  for  the  other  sacristy,  for 
which  Luca  took  the  Ascension  as  his  sub- 
ject. These  works,  though  they  show  less 


richness  of  composition  and  freedom  of 
treatment  than  some  later  ones,  are  nev- 
ertheless very  beautiful,  and  are  perfectly 
preserved. 

Cosmo  de’  Medici  was  at  that  period  earn- 
ing his  title  of  Pater  Patriot.  Nothing 
that  could  be  of  material  or  intellectual 
advantage  to  the  state  escaped  his  notice. 
Aj*t  and  literature  found  in  him  a munifi- 
cent and  discriminating  patron.  He  was- 
collecting  manuscripts  for  the  Lauren tian 
Library,  which  owes  its  existence  to  him, 
and  building  his  villas  in  the  Mugello,  at 
Fiesole,  and  at  Caffagiolo.  4 4 There  was- 
not  a year,”  says  his  biographer  Vespa- 
siano,  44  in  which  he  did  not  spend  fifteen 
to  eighteen  thousand  florins  in  building. 
On  his  palace  at  Florence  he  spent  60,000 ; 
on  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo,  70,000 ; 40,000 
went  to  the  Convent  of  San  Marco,  and 
was  not  enough ; and  the  Badia  of  Fiesole 
cost  him  80,000.”  And  Lorenzo  de’  Medi- 
ci, in  the  Ricordi  which  he  has  left,  thus 
speaks  of  this  period:  “I  find  that  great 
sums  of  money  were  spent  between  the 
years  1434  and  1471 — incredible  sums,  in- 
deed, amounting  to  663,755  florins,  reck- 
oning only  what  was  disbursed  for  alms, 
building,  and  taxes,  without  other  ex- 
penses. However,”  he  adds,  44 1 do  not 
complain  of  this,  although  in  the  judg- 
ment of  many  it  would  have  been  better 
to  keep  a part  of  it  in  the  treasury ; but  I 
think  this  expenditure  a great  honor  to* 
our  state,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
discreetly  made,  so  that  I am  exceedingly 
satisfied  with  it.”  Besides  these  public 
buildings,  a contemporary  writer  mentions- 
that  between  1450  and  1480  thirty  private 
palaces  were  constructed  in  Florence. 

Cosmo  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the 
merit  of  the  new  kind  of  sculpture,  espe- 
cially its  adaptability  for  places  where 
pictures  could  not  be  preserved  on  ac- 
count of  dampness.  One  of  Luca’s  ear- 
liest commissions  was  the  finishing  of  the 
ceiling  and  floor  of  a small  room,  used  as 
a study,  in  Cosmo’s  palace.  The  fame  of 
this  work  caused  such  a demand  for  the 
Robbian  sculpture  that  Luca  was  obliged 
to  call  in  aid  to  enable  him  to  meet  the 
orders  which  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
Italy,  from  France  and  Spain,  and  even 
from  more  remote  countries.  There  were 
houses  in  Florence  which  dealt  in  Rob- 
bian ware,  much  of  it,  of  course,  worthless 
imitation  ; but  it  had  become  the  fash- 
ion, and  France  especially  could  not  have 
enough  of  it. 
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santi,  and  also  one  over  a church  door  in 
Via  del’  Agnolo,  and  those  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Pazzi  family  in  Santa  Croce,  are  by 
him;  and  there  are  also  a number  in  the 
National  Museum  and  the  Accadetnia  delle 
Belle  Arti  which  are  undoubtedly  his. 
The  medallions  on  the  arcade  facing  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  are  sup- 
posed to  he  by  Luca  and  Andrea  della 
Robbia,  and  those  on  each  end  are  the 
portraits  of  the  artiste.  This  is  notice- 
able, that  all  the  terra  cottas  that  are 
known  to  have  issued  from  the  Robbia n 
laboratory  during  Luca's  lifetime  are 
far  superior  both  in  design  and  coloring 
to  those  of  a later  date.  Luca's  first  es- 
says were  in  pure  white,  to  which  lie  grad- 
ually added  delicate  blues  and  yellows, 
and  occasionally  a little  very  pale  green; 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
still  existing  of  Lucas  work  at  Florence 
is  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  of  Ban  Giaco- 
mo, in  the  Church  of  Ban  Muriate,  which 
contains  the  monument  of  the  Cardinal 
James,  of  Portugal.  In  tin*  centre  of  the 
vault  is  a medallion  representing  the 
Holy  Ghost;  in  the  corners  are  t lie  four 
Evangelists,  and  the  spaces  are  tilled  with 
ptdqme  in  the  form  of  scales,  diminish- 
ing in  size  as  they  approach  the  centre. 

Luca  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eighty- 
two  years;  but  after  the  record  of  his 
invention  and  its  first  successes  we  have 
scarcely  any  particulars  of  Ids  life.  Of 
the  many  works  attributed  to  him  but 
few  have  been  ascertained  to  be  his  be- 
yond a doubt.  The  beautiful  lunette  over 
the  door  of  the  church  in  Borgo  Ognis- 
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but  in  such  small  quavditie*  did  he  mtm- 
duec  pi <rr>lors  ^ to  keep  them  ^WavU 
sVihnrdiuaiK  amt  to  throw  up  the  white' 
|f»»%  rif  iliv  itedsyp  or  nifty  uv  fftrjsu  a borr- 
dei':  to  it.  Hi#  tlttl  tfgfc ^dh&ee 

to  those  pale  tints;  anti  any  piece  of  wo*: 
called  Robbwu'w^^  has  deep  blues 

and  glaring  yellows  jyi  it  tiifiy  1w  knowu 
to  be  of  & ) ate:  period,  j f it:  J$  Ri  >bt pa n at 
ail.  The  rmshdlingof  Luca  rharaeteV* 
iv.ed  by  an  exjuisite  purity,  and  the  ex  pros* 
sum  of  his  Madonnas  -*unl  angels  often 
reifHittds  uip  of  the  [miothi^s  Of  Fra  Am 
gehoo.  And  doubtless  the  wonderful 
vinous  which  the  aVtisib monk  was  then 
%a.itKl.a.'ting  into  etdor  ontbp  Wid]?  nf  San 
Mayen  were  ptft  without  ffiyfie  mftupiice 
on  the  sculptor.  For  Luca,  if  we  may 
judge  him  by  hts  work.  wa»  a man  of  a 
reverent  and  lender  spirit,  open  tii  relb 
gious  hnpre*SKiotaft,  and  lirmly  bedievinn1  in 
the  Truth  Of  the  ICgeTidfe  which  he  depict- 
oil.  Htft  $aiuts ikv$\  rather  drawn  from  liis 
tmaginaf joh  titan  from  earthly  models, 
and  lusehprid*#  are  something  more  than 
mere mortal  babk^  with  wings. 

Raring  the  jd&t  years  of  hi*  life  Luca 
occupied  himself  m itch  with  experiments 
it  l fehiiting  On  Hat  SuiTaees  of  terra  ooff a, 
and  Apec£ip^,$  of^thh}  woHctp^y  be 
tfre  Ch uK’h  of  ibr Ban  M iobyte-. At: 
;Flort>ncc,!  ' , ‘ a ’ yc- ' ’ A ’ A -/A/ 

Ln^fi^  will  ?F  dated  ^phy.U^ry  i%  1 ftl  4 
K>id  'except  & \ leg&cy  of  up*  hiwhiteil  ftois 
ifiX  iO  hi?:  niece  Qhocm,  lify  ^avr.  aU  luv 
pw>l>“l*fy  lo  liis  two  bephw^;  .^uj 

Bimoue,  the  sou$  of  h%  brother  Marco, 
He  died  lMibrai^  1 acid  iv&sbuHed 
m.fUei-Iniiridi  of  Santa  Marta  Me.ctru>r  • 

• A . A*olve&A thy  *eyip?  to ■ b&r£-  been  hjy 
e ..■  canard*  pa  the  brt 
bcqnpidhed  !o  hiruv  ;uhV  is  (lid  ah t bar1  \\X 
inany  bdaiitiful  Works..  The  lovely  frieze 


on  the  Hospilal  of  the  IttiUMunits,  at  Flor- 
•chc^l  iV  by  liiir \y  anti  4tlsp  the  altstrpie<?e 
au.d  other  mhurkahln  works  in  the  con* 
W'Mt  church  at  Alvernia.  in  Toscany 
Tib?  Kltarpicce.  t?  of  luarvcdlotH  iieaoty; 
The  figures  w Uiv  «m\  white  upon  a hhie 
gromid,  Wh'  iii«*r  Andrea  x-Aociocd,  <0 
cv;ov  dimmed  the  Robbia -work  at 
is  matter  of  doubt,  lie  roust  hove  beep 
over  eighty  at  the  time  Lvhen  the  hc-spioei 
Was  built  Tins  nioirm(hkcnt  frieze  np»ni 

it  was  pixl kibl  v fur  file  itwM  part  tJfi r wo rk 
. pf  fafe  utii^ 

it  dcpi.cts  diiterrm  vt«u*ks  of  cluirtty.  }u 
k) k con rpip-txaenth.  which  aw  separM cd  by 
paueL,  each,  having  in  buss-ndh  f a single 
H gnre  •ropm<Wntu^lg,  ailc  »f  the  V.  i H uc?5- 

The  liveliness  nf  the  attitudes  and  thy 
truthfulness  of  expression  in  Uic  feu:^ 
reivder  this  one  of  ih^ most  interesting:  of 
the  later  .feldnait lorm  botlus : mul  though 
the  brilliancy  of  the  coloring  strikes  one 
at  first,  unpleasantly,  it  is  soon  forgotten 
i u admimtirni  of  the  skill  with  which  r I ip 
great  ditlieulties  of  the  subject  have  been 
overcome.  The  most  lasting  effect 
the  miiul  is.  htnveyer.  jwtKluml  by  ih^  upv 
right  tigu res  in  the  panels,  which  are  won- 
derfully beautiful.  Beneath  the  tVnw. 
of  1 tie  hit  eiscetioii  of  him  arches,  arc  no*- 

fruits  ' The  eompartineiit  rc^m\scti  ti(i e 
the  t!nrs\y  to  drink0  is  said  jo 
jt£  h wm  idwdft ' 4!tty  .y^ir^ . iltc 

i l»it  /if-  bar 
* Vf  i ipl  A’SSRfestti . /^nd,  <vy.r 

mention,  and  is,  mdeed  our  of  the  m*^* . ♦ ■! 
iw-b  re.  :f t bs  uncertain  whether  the  group 
of  th c • * V isitaii* >Tii , ? : ijri  till  Ohux^h  of  Ban 
Oihvadni  Iftvorc iri tds , by  Amlrca  or  of 

a.  hiier  period,  Howerer  tins  may  »«a  it 
A .<  work  whose  expo isite  foveliness  will 
!>*  b:nvz  re:a»eaiber^d  tyy  those  who  have 
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seen  it.  Even  the  wonderful  pulpit, 
which  is  the  chief  attraction  to  sight-seers 
in  this  old  church,  is  for  a while  forgot- 
ten as  one  catches  the  first  glimpse  of  this 
group  in  its  high,  dimly  lighted  niche, 
and  the  eye  returns  again  and  again  to  it 
with  increasing  satisfaction.  It  consists 
of  the  two  figures  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary, 
which  are  entirely  in  white,  and  of  life- 
size.  Elizabeth  has  rushed  to  meet  the 
Virgin,  and  thrown  herself  on  her  knees, 
with  her  arms  encircling  the  Virgin’s 
waist.  The  upturned  face  and  parted 
lips  betoken  the  excitement  of  joyful 
surprise,  tempered  by  humility  and  awe. 
“And  whence  is  this  to  me,  that  the 
mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me  ?” 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  is  calm  and  digni- 
fied. Her  slight  figure  is  almost  erect; 
her  right  hand  rests  on  the  shoulder  of 
Elizabeth,  not  so  much  in  deprecation  of 
the  latter’s  lowly  attitude,  as  in  tender 
recognition  of  the  homage  to  her  Divine 
burden.  Mary’s  face  is  very  noble  and 
pure  in  its  outlines;  the  lips  are  firm,  as 
if  with  the  consciousness  of  her  election 
to  be  the  mother  of  the  Messiah,  but  the 
brow  and  eyes  express  the  loveliest  wo- 
manly modesty.  She  has  not  yet  spoken, 
but  the  answer  to  Elizabeth’s  salutation  is 
already  formed  within  her  heart. 

Two  of  Andrea’s  sons  received  priests’ 
orders  from  the  hands  of  Savonarola,  and 
one  of  these,  Ambrozio,  labored  with  me- 
diocre talent  at  the  family  art.  A Holy 
Family  attributed  to  him  still  exists  in  the 
Church  of  S.  Spirito  at  Siena,  and  he  also 
struck  a medal  in  honor  of  Savonarola, 
bearing  the  portrait  of  the  great  reformer 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  a relief  of 
Florence,  with  an  arm  wielding  a sword 
above  it,  and  the  motto,  “G-ladius  Domini 
sup.  teram  [sic]  cito  et  velociter.” 


Giovanni,  Luca,  and  Girolamo  della 
Robbia  not  only  worked  in  terra  cotta, 
but  in  marble  and  bronze.  The  fountain 
in  the  sacristy  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Ma- 
ria Novella  at  Florence  is  by  Giovanni, 
and  so  also  are  the  heads  of  apostles  and 
saints  at  the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti. 
Luca  made  the  pavement  of  Raphael’s 
Loggie  in  the  Vatican.  Girolamo,  the 
youngest,  went  to  France  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  some  Florentine  merchants,  and 
was  employed  by  the  king  and  the  nobil- 
ity. Special  mention  is  made  by  Vasari 
of  the  palace  of  Madrid  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne, begun  in  the  time  of  Francis  I. , on 
which  Girolamo  is  said  to  have  labored 
forty  years.  He  acquired  wealth  and  rep- 
utation, which  he  wished  to  share  with  his 
brother  Luca,  and  induced  him  to  come  to 
France ; but  Luca  soon  died,  and  Girola- 
mo, left  alone,  and  possibly  suffering  from 
the  envy  of  other  artists,  concluded  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  hoping  for  the 
patronage  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 
But  Cosmo  I.  was  too  much  occupied  in 
the  wars  then  going  on  to  pay  him  much 
attention,  and  he  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  go  back  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1566. 

Vasari  speaks  of  Ottaviano  and  Agosti- 
no,  brothers  of  the  elder  Luca,  as  assisting 
him  in  his  work ; but  later  investigation 
finds  no  proof  that  they  were  even  of  his 
kindred.  Agostino  was  probably  Agosti- 
no  da  Duccio,  the  same  who  undertook  to 
make  the  statue  of  a giant  for  the  cathe- 
dral at  Florence,  but  spoiled  the  marble, 
so  that  it  was  thrown  aside  as  useless,  and 
lay  in  the  store-house  of  the  cathedral  un- 
til it  was  discovered  by  Michael  Angelo, 
and  used  for  his  statue  of  David.  Agosti- 
no was  the  constructor  of  the  fine  facade 
of  S.  Bernardino  at  Perugia,  and  of  other 
works  in  that  city. 


BEFORE  THE  SHRINE. 

I built  a shrine,  and  set  my  idol  there, 

And  morn  and  noon  and  night  my  knees  I bent, 

And  cried  alond  until  my  strength  was  spent, 

Beseeching  his  cold  pity  with  my  prayer. 

Sometimes  at  dawning,  when  the  day  was  fair, 

A ray  of  light  to  his  Btern  visage  sent 
The  semblance  of  a smile.  “Does  he  relent,” 

I cried,  “this  strong  god,  Love,  whose  high-priest  is  Despair?” 
But  noon  came  on,  and  in  its  full,  clear  light 
I saw  his  lips,  as  ruthless  as  of  old; 

And  his  eyes  mocked  me  like  relentless  fate, 

Till  I was  fain  to  hide  me  from  his  sight; 

But  one  swept  off  from  him  his  mantle’s  fold, 

And  lo,  my  idol  was  not  Love,  but  Hate. 
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equate  of  die  boats  on  t&e  Lower  Rinat*. 
As  to  >eonor4y  along  wh&t  nhghf  be 
'^llfekl:  the  Mwtes  Rhine,  Ml  least  above* *he 


called  the  Swiss  El 
Lake  of  it  ik  numb 

grander  (lum  tbut  :>buut  which  th**  paint- 
poets,  uru|  tourists  ritw,  a*  seen  why- 
where  between  Frankfort  and  thesattfds 
of  Uoriaiui , Neither  Will  the  Upper  Rhine 
be  outdone  hi  the  way  of,  castled  hills  and 
locks,  pir  i.mcsque  to^ US.  and  ’Sttf&qjgt  le- 
gends of  tierce  knights  and  fair  damsels. 

There  is  half  a notion  prevalent  that 
the  navigable  possibilities  of  the  river  end 
somewhere  just  about  Bingen.  At  least 
we  usually  get  off  there,  jump  into  the 
ears,  and  whirl  away  from  the  classic 
stream  before  we  have  become  half  ac- 
quainted with  it. 

There  is  a legend  that  the  Rhine  has  its 
source  in  an  unapproachable  cloud  that 


THE  SWISS  RHINE. 

VT OBQD Y knows  why  so  many  Rhine. 
11  tourists— American  Rhine  tourists,  at 
least — stop  short  at  May  once  or  Basic.  It 
may  be  that  they  are  too  fond  of  comfort, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  little 
boats  that  ply  between  the  Rhine  Falls 
and  the  Lake  of  Constance  are  not  the 
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hangs  somewhere  over  the  Via  - Mala.  Between  it  and  the  Disentis  convent 
Tourists  set? in  to  have  accepted  the  legend  I and  village  there  are  pleasant  pastures,  and 
— at  least,  few  tire  their  legs  in  looking  j the  traveller  may  feast  on  the  best  cheese 
out  the  real  source  of  the  stream  that  was  of  the  Alps,  and  a most  luscious  white 
once  believed  k»  be  blessed  of  the  gods.  honey.  As  a corollary  to  the  honey. 

What  a strange  source  it  has,  in  fact!  | bears  abound  in  the  woods  skirting  the 
To  be  exact,  however,  there  are  three  valley.  So  do  the  chamois  and  the 


H1ST&K  RHEIN. 


mountain  fox.  The  people  are  extremely 
poor.  They  are  all  good  Catholics,  and 
hen-  is  spoken  that  queerest  of  modem 
langitoges,  the  Romanic h.  It  is.  in  fact, 
the  original  Latin,  as  spoken  by  the  Ro- 
man peasantry.  The  ancestors  of  these 
villagers  came  from  Tuscany. 

The  habits  of  this  pastoral  people  are 
singular,  and  such  as  will  not  be  met  with 
elsewhere  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Rhine. 

Drippings  of  glaciers  and  snow- fields 


source’s  to  the  baby  Rhine;  they  are  }>oni 
triplets,  but  before  getting  far  down  the 
mountains  they  clasp  arms,  and  wander 
as  one 

Xi  Down,  down  to  the  weary  sea.1* 

One  of  these  baby  Rhinos  is  born  in  the 
tiny  Lake  of  Toma,  about  a dozen  miles 
above  the  old  mountain  convent  of  I) men- 
tis. This  dark  green  lake  is  surrounded 
by  dreary  rocks  and  ice-clad  mountains. 
It  is  7690  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
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and  wrecked  avalanches  unite  themselves 
in  little  brooks,  and  skip  across  the  mea- 
dows to  join  the  river  in  its  hurry  to  the 
sea.  At  Disentis  the  little  stream  known 
as  the  Medelser,  or  Middle  Rhine,  leaps 
and  laughs  to  join  its  sister  down  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  wildest  valleys  of  the 
Alps.  There  are  cataracts  and  falls  and 
rapids  all  the  way,  while  on  each  side  the 
mountains  are  superlatively  grand.  Even 
the  well-known  Via-Mala  is  not  consider- 
ed so  strangely  picturesque  and  romantic 
as  is  this  un visited  valley  of  the  Medelser. 
In  these  Upper  Rhine  regions  existed  the 
strange  republics  known  as  the  Gray 
League,  the  Ten  Jurisdictions,  and  the 
League  of  the  House  of  God.  They  were 
founded  as  long  ago  as  1396,  and  were 
later  united  as  one  republic,  intended  to 
protect  their  people  against  the  tyranny 
of  a great  number  of  petty  lords  and  no- 
blemen, whose  ruined  castles  still  orna- 
ment almost  every  eminence  of  the  Upper 
Rhine. 

These  stem  old  republicans  had  the 
beautiful  town  of  Ilanz  for  their  capital. 
They  were  a heroic  set  of  men,  and  his- 
tory nowhere  records  greater  sacrifices 
than  were  made  by  these  people  to  pre- 
serve their  liberty.  At  the  little  town  of 
Trons  a few  people  met  in  1396,  and  swore 
a solemn  oath,  as  their  Swiss  neighbors 
had  done  at  the  Riitli  fifty  years  before, 
to  devote  their  whole  lives  singly  to  the 
attainment  of  liberty.  They  succeeded, 
and  the  republic  lasted  four  hundred  years, 
when  it  was  allied  with  Switzerland. 
Through  what  strange  countries,  and  by 
what  changing  kingdoms,  the  beautiful 
Rhine  flowed  in  all  those  centuries  after 
leaving  the  free  land  of  its  birth ! Ilanz, 
their  old  capital,  still  stands,  a novel  and 
picturesque  picture  of  past  ages.  The 
views  of  the  Rhine,  both  up  and  down, 
are  very  fine  from  Ilanz.  One  may  en- 
joy between  Ilanz  and  Trons  the  most 
varied  scenery  of  the  Alps — bright  mea- 
dows, dark  forests,  lofty  mountains,  snow- 
fields  edged  by  smiling  villages,  ruined 
castles,  and,  sweeping  along  through  its 
bed  of  dolomite,  the  winding  Rhine. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  picture  on 
the  whole  Rhine  road  to  Holland. 

A little  path  near  Ilanz  leads  to  the 
high  Panix  Pass,  made  memorable  by  the 
retreat  of  the  Russian  army  under  Su- 
warrow  in  1796.  Napoleon’s  crossing  the 
St.  Bernard  would  seem  to  have  been 
boy’s -play  compared  with  Suwarrow’s 


march  over  the  icy  mountains  from 
Glarus  to  Ilanz.  But  then  Su  war  row 
died  in  disgrace,  while  Napoleon  became 
an  emperor.  It  is  curious  how  common 
things  become  great  when  performed  by 
men  of  renown.  Not  that  the  St.  Ber- 
nard adventure  was  a common  affair,  but 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  march  of  his 
enemy,  it  was  insignificant.  Suwarrow’s 
troops  were  five  days  on  ice  and  snow, 
marching  in  single  file  along  mountain 
paths,  where  none  but  the  chaifiois-liunter 
had  ever  trod.  His  was  a defeated  and 
discouraged  army,  foot-sore,  hungry,  and 
exhausted,  and  the  bullets  of  the  enemy 
followed  him  every  inch  of  the  way  over. 
At  St.  Bernard,  Bonaparte  had  a well-fed 
and  enthusiastic  army;  the  road  before 
him,  though  difficult,  was  short ; and  two 
armies,  Hannibal’s  and  Caesar’s,  had  cross- 
ed it  before  him. 

About  twenty  miles  below  Ilanz  an- 
other branch  of  the  River  Rhine  bounds 
into  the  valley.  It  is  known  as  the  Hin- 
ter  Rhein,  and  has  its  source  in  a glacier 
near  the  little  village  of  Hinter  Rhein, 
above  Splugen. 

At  the  point  where  the  water  flows  from 
the  glacier  there  is  little  to  interest  one, 
but  the  route  it  follows  through  the  well- 
known  Via -Mala  gorge  is  terrifically 
grand.  For  miles  nature  has  split  a deep, 
dark  gorge  among  mountains  and  rocks 
that  her  favorite  stream  might  pass 
through  to  the  sea. 

Above  and  along  this  chasm  engineers 
have  built  one  of  the  finest  highways  of 
the  world.  For  miles  the  road  of  the  Via- 
Mala  is  cut  in  the  face  of  granite  mount- 
ains, through  long  galleries  overhanging 
the  angered  river,  roaring  along  hundreds 
of  feet  below.  High  bridges  are  flung 
across  the  chasm,  and  the  beautiful  curves 
and  frequent  walls  and  galleries  of  the 
road  make  the  spot  no  less  picturesque 
than  awful. 

The  diligence  drivers  crack  their  whips, 
and  whirl  around  these  sudden  curves 
and  along  these  overhanging  ways  at  a 
dizzy  speed.  No  traveller  who  has  once 
passed  through  the  Via-Mala  on  the  out- 
side seat  of  a diligence  will  ever  forget  his 
ride. 

Just  outside  the  gorge,  and  five  hundred 
feet  above  the  road,  perched  on  the  rocks 
overlooking  and  guarding  the  Rhine,  is 
Hoch  Realt,  the  oldest  castle  ip  Switzer- 
land. It  was  built,  the  legends  tell,  some 
six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  by  Rha- 
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tius,  the  leader  of  the  Tuscans,  when  they  It  is  the.  first  bridge  that  crosses  the 
left  Italy  and  tied  to  the  mountains.  As  united  Rhine,  and  there  are  not  many 
the  castle  is  very  high,  and  there  is  no  such  on  all  the  way  to  Holland.  Near  to 
road  up  the  perpendicular  rocks,  it  this  bridge  stands  a simple  old 

is  easy  to  credit  the  legend  that  the  castle,  or  chateau,  that  has  be- 

Roman  soldiers  believed  it  come  historic.  There  was  a little 

was  go  art  led  by  a ihotisam.i  *ehobl  (here  in  the  year  1703,  and 

dragons,  and  hence  nntoiig  ts  modest  teachers  was  a 

future ' King  of  France.  On  an 
i letdhcr  evening  of  the  year  1703 
a ' • mg  man,  with  bundle  on 
shoulder,  came  trudging  along 

— j > 


be  in  tears.  The  paper 
contained  the  intelli- 
gence that  his  father  had  been  guillotined 
in  Paris.  His  secret  was  now  soon  out. 

He  was  not.  Latour.  but  Louis  Philippe, 
heir  to  the  crown  of  France.  The  Revo- 
lution had  impoverished  him;  he  was  ban- 
ished from  France;  no  country  dared 
knowingly  to  harbor  him ; and  now*,  a 
wanderer,  he  earned  his  bread  wherever 
he  could  find  employment  The  traveller 
along  the  Upper  Rhine  will  bo  glad  to  go 
into  the  <>]d  chateau,  and  see  the  little 
room  where  Louis  Philippe  taught  school. 


ON  TIJK  way  TO  THK  bATHS  AT  JUUaTZ. 


ferred  inarching  round  to  storming  it. 
This  branch  of  the  river  is  not  so  pictur- 
esque from  the  Via-Mala  to  Reichenau ; 
but  when  once  there,  and  the  three 
streams  one,  the  union  is  complete,  and 
the  scene  changes.  At.  Reichenau  is  a 
wooden  bridge  238  feet  long,  in  one  arch, 
and  eighty  feet  above  the  water. 
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burs  of  the  Veit  1 in  Val- 
ley on  the  19th  July. 
1(520,  when  more  than 
five  hundred  Protest- 
ants were  massacred  in 
cold  blood. 

It  seems  remarkable 
that  a little  pastoral 
people  should  have 
-4  been  able  to  proclaim 

and  to  defend  general 
religious  liberty  in  vab 
leys  where  every  bill- 
top  was  crowned  with 
a castle  whose  master 
HBHp  and  dependents  were 

iy  bitter  enemies  of  free- 

dom of  any  sort. 

The  heroism  of  this 
bold  republic  never  died 
out.  As  late  as  Napo- 
leon’s time,  even,  they 
7 dared  to  trample  under  foot 
^ edicts  of  the  conquernr  of 

rope.  When  he  demand- 
i their  union  with  the  Hel 
ie  Republic,  they  answer- 
ed with  the  sword,  A few 
iter,  however,  they  joined 
Switzerland  of  their  own  free-will. 

1th m nd$d  a republic  four  times 
as  old  as  the  American  Union. 

C lose  by  Chur,  and  walled  in  by 
the  grandest  scenery,  is  Ragatz*  a 
watering  place  so  frequently  visited 
of  late  years  by  Americans.  Gen- 
eral Grant  stopped 
there  for  weeks,  sum- 
mer  before  last,  and 
one  of  the  pleasantest 
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it  " i rIKfc. 

T.HE  RfllNE. 


ijou.  i w oouiiiiiT  above  Bre-  j Zurich,  and  down  the  Liumiat,  reaching 

' geiue,  at  'v 
-sthtiee. 


the  Falls  of  Sehaffhausen, 


•ghiv ; tiMY  ij&HSg  jjqtj  mU'  fropi  the  dividing  line  between  the  Austrian  Tyrol 

Kb oie,  which  is  .-u to  have  once  and  East  Switzerland:  The  Swiss  Canton 
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• •• 

uid  its  ' , 

* jt&s  v h ^ n>  h>*v Uv  *jv>  a |ieej> 

nt  ' 

ees  are  a very  iieixiuin^iie,  £*?£ple#  even 
fftip  deoHiertfUi:  8wUmtoj&  It  '%.  mit 
Htjdy  tfaiji  every  ritati  has  u vnure  m fcte 
Jakvamkiihr  that  it  chuu^mtie;,  but  it 
aim.  pi  -the.  priwiit/v^'.-wky  in  which  ih&i.  A 

There  vvAA  a t line  wht'H ehoae ' 
their,  kjn££  by  iu&eiifig#?(  mame r»ti  d ''fi&Jfti 
and  Jfivmjr  the  tallest  iti&n  thy  rpowtu. 
Komethiji"  vvow  simflar  is  piwlired  »-v; u 
iiO*v  in  little.  Apponzell.' 

Every  M.ny-dur  thr  whole  votiro?  popu- 
latkrd  of  the  eaitiojt  ineel,  iUjtL'&rpiyd 
with  --.swords  and  budmdhis,  and  M by  i* 
baud  of  vdit^k.  march  put  to  it  nf(inIo\yv 


taken  tty  course  Dirou^h  tlii^  yalhyv,  and 
"mu*  Walk o-Sok  the  itioat  c}mrx$Qg  little 
lake*  tt*  the  Writer  s in  ink,  iti  alt  fcLvitser- 
It  \»  nve  Lniiidml  feet  dtaip,  ofa 
I>^iUtifi|i  bl^tygreori  color,  and  is  walled 
ie  »>xi  otic  .side  w it  It  perneitdiddcM*  grande 
m^kiitauis . two  to  three  th<H*saud  feet 
above  tlib  water.  Ok  the  nther  w(h  are 
$5tyeit  *b>pt%  lit*  a? id  the  purest 


l*k*v  in  fx>niipr  a^;,,  ifn  eoiirse  tiiust  also 
hay& ;£^diihped  A>n,  througli  the  Lake  of 
y^-L3L:-^a^~4^  \ . Lc/.,/ 


HARPER'S  NEW  MONTHLY  MASSINE 


.' ' ' ' 


OPEN-AIR  PAPXUHJFrNT  AT  ii'pKNZKI.* 


‘berg*.  an<ife*den  It  fe'rti,  no  grand, 
whon  eom^Hind  with  its  riv^U  ot':;iJi^ 
Til  o u tti&uft  s„  tint  thierr  are  bi#nir  htf 

ruiiml  castles  abing  itn  slum's  that  artist*, 
itWiX  ip  sketch.  : ' ’ . • **  "n',1-  ; ^ J i V 

f faiclf  f&  H-h^.i.'utifu'l  old  felWI).,- 
wb^ii:  looked  Hi  from  the  lake  sidk  ahd 
1 be  ofr  vinous  on  the  Ctorn  ian  side  am  huA 
pevb : It  is  -wry 

^kedk  in  bb>td#  are  Imbtoi  'fejfre  tfjrmi; 
Council  of  ii  id’ that  lasted  three  . 

dell) riming'  three  pope*.  and  hi fro ing  to 
death'  John  Huss,  the  reformer;  %lmy; 
of  the  Ilus;>  rtdk‘0  are  exhibited  in  file 
town,  hut  the.  people  seem,  verv  j>ro^ord>\ 
to  takft  no  espkial  pride  in  this  deed  *4; 
tfrevr  ^ijeesktrs.  * ,<  ’ / <N  ■ :v;.  •/ 

The  Rhine  poms  out  of  the  lake  here, 
m.ia<?com)Kiincd  by  'the  old  grandeur  of 


where  the  affairs  of  state  anil  the  election 
of ' I- ' ^ M.:'  t'  by  the 

sovereign  people.  ^evvmneri  v>J»  Apjxue 
#411  ueiMikicuiu Uy Tiv  this  pro<>essitiU, 
cuid  -the  • gmve<hkkb>£  ollk-i&ls.  rigged  in. 
the  uniform  of  state,  j^alluiitiy  gi  yty  to  the 
ladies.  the  best  staodin^  room  iUitiiegmuL 
A little  platform  for  the  imvnt  graiulees 
is  elevated,  around  whmb  tin?  procession 
halts  arid  listens  to  a prayer  Then  fol 
low  the  affairs  hf  suilc;  decided  simply  by 
a sln>V>v  tif  httitds.  Taxes  are  voted,  lines 
iai dr  a r id  oilksu's  eh Useu  f( >r  i)  w nr X t year. 
In  a f o w h < 'it  f s A \ me n >:e J Ts  ou t door  parlia- 
ment m frnisL&L  and  the  podfrle  go  iu  ffreiv 
hotnei?.  anti  Jay  their  s>yurd$  and  liay$ 
nwit-y  to  red  for  another;  year;  This  has 
hi*en  ApiKU^'dl  s pariisiueid  lot  five  hum 
urod  yk^f*.  \by\v.  • - ;y'**'  ' '* 

At  Rhyineek  tliy  Rhine  leaves  the  pier 
Limsque  grtadvmr  of  tJm  moUnbuns,  and 

lulu  ntid  .'through,  ife  ibijfcy  of  |C$jfii- 
Htpfoy, The  hvi^e^  i>ddy 
ert&hih  La ko  l Vfri hXBiyw*;  t fr> r 

ty-t  wii  uulosf  hi  lengths 
lohlriug  to  livtr  differi/nt  gbvrriiTnenta— 
^\vdty^khui\L  Austria,  Bavaria.  Wiirteiu 


but  ^eith  #•  'Wfl^tiKtic  Ivuiiuty  tern  of  .the 
neyv  cdgl  ttoH'  alMUt  ik  Every- 

wh'O're^ ’4iiy  yj.iliigys,  princely  ebafpaux,  and 
Laif  ^ Tli^  is  none  of  the 

p«>vvTf  p aud  the  dc^d ^ t i Cm  r h a t th&rks 
many  ot  the  pietUfvsquv  of  th<- 

Lower  Rhine.  Swiss  iudiistry  ami  iuielii- 


THE  SWISS  RHINE 


yf'MMKR  »fcSiU!?2?<&  ‘W  0BKMAN  £UF$RQfr 


She  had • Sfeen  Ifer  own  father  murdered 
on  the  guillotine.  Her  mother  married 
an  einjxror,  only  to  die  broken-hearted. 
Her  ^ep-fafUer  died oh  tr  ImiB  feiand  •*>?'• 
the  sea.  She  hei^elf  m^med  a idhgyonly 
to  be  divorced  arid deih^lfied,  white  her 
children  and  her  whole  Tamils  beanie 
vvuhdevnig  fugitives  in  sfixmgfCands.  It 
is  extremely"  saddening  to  walk  through 
the  rooms  of  h**v  little  hoiiie  here,  and  re- 
call  the  fate  that  followed  her  in  life. 

When  Napoleon  became  Einpet'or, she 
wr*a  one  of  the  must  briHidni  and  talent- 
ed wamvit  \>i  hi$  Aoutt.  She  wrote  excel - 
hi\  t v**r$ds>  arranged  plays,  and  vow  posed 
song^.fbut.  liu  re  cheeml  the  French  armies* 
in  battle  from  that  thy  lo  tlu®-  Her  mng 
* ‘-Pi* riant  pmrr'la  ByrnC  nuty  last  with 
the  French  language 

Wlien  Napoleon’s  star  of  dest  iny  failed 


geuee  and  freedom  have  hdlifen^d  the 
people  and  the  ^urrotoiding^  ^i  the  Rhine 
between  Conatanee  nod  Basle.  Pretty 
little  steamers  ply  here  eimsfaiiU v,  and 
tlie  tourist  is  made  glad  by  seem--.  of 
beauty  vy|\ei^ve*r  hb  thay  look,  For  a 
doxon  miles,  or  nearly  to  Stem,  the  stmim 
ha*  'feore  t he  up^iiranci*  of  h lake  than  of 
a river.  Just  below  Constance  the  beau- 
tiful island  of  Reichermu  jfes  like  a gem 
in  the  miniature  sm.  Oh  the  hills  to  the 
left  mx  cMfeauy*  villas,  ami  castles.  At 
least  One  of  these  is  historical;  it  is  al- 
mvrat  thin  simplest  among  thenu  but  is  in* 
teresting  as  having  been  for  twenty  Years 
the  home  of  b}ueeii  Hortenst\  the  daugh- 
ter of  Josephine,  aud  the  .step-daughter  of 
N&poteori  the  First  With  hU  her  ferVfh 
iauicy  of  birth  nnd  clniracfer,  sht3  was  W 
unhappy  **ml  mi  m>fbrf.uu#e  woman. 


AttE^r.snKRe, 


HARPERS  NEW 


•ides  & ^i±pvyynt  and  a few 
• ’;  who  Hor 

» - r ~ v Aeh.sii  Tlrnt*  w* tv  urijitijr m- 

meniteml  itioidenu  nr  the  hk 
\ nf  both;  fur  Both  tCttmjgh  In  u 

i *TOPy  iiitfrmn  T.Viiv.  had  teen 
£ £ much  liked  by  ail  tin  vjlkt- 

£ vers.  Hortvusei  .kindi^HH  to 

l i i*e  pcHjr  irt  all  the  Tikinot  lijjik 
eiiihii  lined  -her  name  in- 
fn]  mbefhirmifce  thmi,  -aiii 
even  th? Bteeu  ^*epdl)f>riU3S  ef 
S wi(y.erlfcit§;l  1 

/;■■•  pathy  fm»  j • i njifoeuntam 
! bY  her  snij^  liie 

> Einjtern?,  people  - never 

eonJd  lire  nhliug  of  the  mrt- 
" ■ ^ei}b*  of  his  boyhotHl  tlnU 

'pemUHl  to  the  ^oeiiju?  niun. 
What  a swimmer  ie  w&s* :. 
what  a horseman  ] , what  a 
T vVi^tle?  ! Ami  itVimll  th*  Mm 
pV,  ( ri^s  W truly  vrh  at  a rake'  Qf 
I Ins  horsemanship  it  u*  \u^\n 
‘ 1 ; United  lie  had  not  an 

anywhere.  It  was  a hohii  $f 
"tr, his  never  to  mou nt  a htfjrwe  hr 
, the  use  of  stirrup,  hut.  \o  nm 
j and  spring  over  the  onippei; 
! and  into  tl i e sad d loot  h btamd, 
Loius  Najtnleori  visited  Are 
neriberar  When  lie  beeanie  Em> 
l>eron  oWd  t^tof y .t^on^ainl 
people  eipne  to  bid  Mil*  Wei- 
■ • | • doihe, ' As  a young  man  lie 

^ J had  boert  a eftpUun  Uf  miUtte 
sharp  ^iipQters  here.  and  preso 
nteftl  of  the  Tillage  svhooi 
hoard.  These  bodies  jpjm*! 
otlieiallj  in  the  Tlimv 

;^ml'  coabfe&».  and  four  d raw* « n p at  the 
stahtai  for  the  Emperor  and  Id*  statt*  to 
ride  in . W hat  was  the  ^tonishne/ut  a nd 
joy  to  see  Napoleon  jump  info  the  fiijfe 
horse  wagon  of  a friend  that  happened  to 
be  There,  and  with  him  head  the  gis^t 
pm^ssi  o \ i thnwgb  t 


CASTLK  ON  ffi¥  AiAO£LA.Vl)BT  KaI^AV 


Iiiiii , Und  all  Who  boi^e  his  naniei  or  were 
reliited  to  him  /were  Inn  MhediWdi  i PiTUteth. 
poor  Hortense.  after  t>ei pg  re? used  *i 
htg  plW^  in  tttafvy  lmnls>  hrnpghi  this  fitllp 
vUhk  ill  a corner  of  Switmluhd, 

Here  she  tleviited  nmny  trails  hv  $elf-euJ- 
i-ur*\  and  !)§»•  wi  re  of  Jit ?r  twn  so’pW^ 

Hem  was  spent  tl  j e Iroy  hh<^i  of  Emurels 
ernpeofi-.  Aivuenherg  hi  n plain 
villa  imtsidv.  hut,  is  situated.  »:m  om*  of  the 
l*'»veii>*5it  spot*,  of  tive  . shores  of  the  river 
lhnue.  Ir»  the  garden  near  the  villa  is  n 

l<mg:  ijiOv  itPUMe.  tised  t heii.  Us  now.  for 
stable*.  The  unuei-  Mo..)’  of  this  out-house 
contained  tin-  }*f»oucs  of  the  voouvr  prime, 

« Here  lie  ^U^died.  and 

jier**  ]»♦  vTuened. 

I u a reennivisitlo  Arieiienherg  the  writ' 
er  hu n fed  up  W n uq(n ter  of  old  residents  of 
the  neigfiibutlawjMl  ^ ho  W roinpap/ 


proe?ssfon  thnjhglj  thinstanee  f flow f lm 
pnopih  >ihoi|  tr<t  mid  clapped  hands  i\i  tSu^ 
ilemte  ratio  Einpprpr  i 

Horreuse, Jwvy v&l  wkrs 
with:n  ilroadful  oum*erv  ended  he?  ^wnt- 

fui  life  hew*  in  *j$ml  Slio  died  in  the  itttle 

upper  i*$m  rohrit,.  The  stranger  g*iing  iii 
th^te  ntUvAyill  he  iin  pressed  to  ^ef? 
thhtg^ as  ^li?  Irftifi  TftUic  is  the  bed 
on  wiiioh  she  died  j fuul  Hear  it  is  the  ramp 
teilsteud  Wliigh  ipR  sou  the  Emperoi  had 
«d£4t  dale  There,  tf>ot  is  her  harp,  as  well 
Us  the  harp  of  dos<j*pl»ine. 


Down  stairs  thore  are  five  ivwun#  filled 
wd£h  jw^nibi^ivc^  of  ifacifapoleon  fam- 
ily.. t)n  a little  fable  in  fjie  reception- 
n*Mi  is  the  tfil f.  '.clpelc  fi^.d;by ' Napol  <kon 
on  the  ishuid  <>f  In  other 

rcH »m.s  ore  good  and  statues 

ittmt#  JfmUi  life  of  Napoleon  the  First, 
Headymse.  her  mother  JosopUiii$,  and  Iter 
Eii^enei  also  the  furni- 
ture pis  wen  ted  tv  Hortense  by  the  city  of 
Paris  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Najx> 
There,  too;  covered  with 
Hv  ecowu  of  ivy,  15?  a marble  bust  of  Napo- 
fap/x  the  3Tdrd, : fakvn  f mm  a oust  of  His 
<h*nlh.,  ....  ,/  , 

The  BmpreNS  -Eugemt:  eepowd)KHod  il);m 
phk*  ut  hud  h^HHv  **dd  after  the  death  of 

> the  .Bmper 

*ov  h was  i;Ui.dy  the  Sire o.4)tvr  md*hmer  of 
ppfeftlfohtl  theyonuy  1-rmeO  Loo  in/. 

Om*  the  hills  fn.on  Jiaoheuaii,  «*uul  in 
another  arm  of  the  take;  lies  the  pretty 
little  iMun&od  Mamam  with  its.  ehariniug 
gardens  i^aeliing:  -do^ii  to  the  blue  wa.-. 

’Seal  royalty  dwells ihe w>\- : if. ;% 
the  yropeny  of  Grand  Bids#  ifaden ; 

p||  his  father- >p  law r the  Empen *r  M 
ffamxan$-,  often  &]kmuU  Uis  s»).mm^r  days 
In  this  lively  rr.ttv»afc.'  In  faet,  the  kings 
' oiid " priitces  of  Europe  ‘Laye ; mmxnged  to 
$i*k*hriv  nmst  of  the  r&re  spot**  tooum!  the 
lower  evnl  of  Lake Constance 
The  way  oil  down  to  Skha  if  hausen, 
whether  by land  w water.  is  most  interest* 
Injr.  There  are  medi uwai  - look!  ng  v j L 
•hi^ea,' pretty  vineyards.  and  stUmoii  lWh* 
mg  all  the  way  The  immediate  ban  ks  of 
the  nver  are  not  veiy  h igh.,  bay  the  back- 
ground  ik  made  up  of  ranges  of  high  hills 
and  nionritam  spurn.  with  many  an  old 
ruin  on  their  Ut*ws  Stein  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  villages  on  fixe  way 
cknvn. 


It  is  w living  rvnnnder  of  pd*r  qqjt*V 
It.  has  qiuM*r-4m  tsu  nd  curious old  hoii***!. 
with  0l$*t  turrets  mid  bay-window*; Whlh* 
many  of  the  older  buildings  ui#  covered 
With  and  armorial 

guardian  angel  seems  to  he  tliferastl^ -t4:" 
'Butyanklfa  the  high miikk 

ftpposjlfa,  This  eustle  is  |iis(  a thoiisaiid 
year-  old;  and  E in  'good  preservaijon 
' Of  eVxdtse  iweHdkwly  fe  tm  deck,  'the 
KViioe  AVtv^rs  Vieeo>uv  mbre  nipdi  and  the 
boat  af^mmches  i^ddiOliausiut 

W ^irMfe]ri'yf|^  streets, 

among  iis  old.  old  boust^.  with  (ugh  unr 
row  wifatew*  xvmi  ^1xly4/rhitf&  imv  van 
nlnic^t  forger  Omi  bn  is  hyxog  in  the  pro* 
ent  agh:  The  MuVlbth  ife  a sinuxgv>  old  ; . 
to  wer  hack  of  the ‘ town  .;  wpHt  k 
line  view  of  ftm  ^itv  ihr  Al^^i^y  to* 
had  J .-’ ;!  Xlm  t&vf&p 

feet  thick,  and  contains  o spiral  >inh^;r\ 
mie  luight 

r^mpatd^  in  ii  earruigi?  nod  four.::* 
by  is  t be  eaihedru].  with  the  gr*ru>  Ik  U that 
:;us spired- Byhilfat^- ' 4 Hon g ‘ of  tJdvfeft. .■' 
js;  - utneHH«iyfef  to  draitieier,  and  b%h  in 
.projkxrtipXir/;  ; . ;v  ''’•■•  *:’,  ,/(- 

Below  the;  tmvn  the  nxpwls  of  the  Rhiixe 
gcnritte^ivv^  The  waters  are 

ygry’;.Wtx^^iJtd  .^hi^h  ■& ^way  1>y  aieadPw  And 
xvopd  af;  Jk-Mifait \ nxjdd  rate.  oS witter  and 
tlno-  gm  -benutiful  arid  inore  l>ea\e 
tifttl;  ^tviSi^ng  and  bending,  it  util,  passing 
the  great  stone  bridge,  they  tumble  in  mag- 
mi)  cent  rage  over  the  falls  at  Lahlen- 
burg.  The  width  of  the  fall  i;v  two  hem 
dred  and  sixty-two  feet,  and  its  (eight 
ninety  feot.  Rigid  over  the  falls/ o>t  the 
left  bank,  stainls  the  turreted  aiul  embat- 
tied  cattle  of  linden  burg.  I know  of  no 
sndi  water  scvme  anywhere  aa  'in  to  be  hAil 
from  its  windows  |tnd  Weoixie**,  and  abow> 
all  on  a moonlight  night. 
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HOME  Hf  UDIEH  IN  NATtJRK 


muUsturbed  by  Hu*  or  my  preseiicrv 
Hhe  Erst  spiiis  a canopy  of  web  oyer  the 
fiimiol.  le&yihg  a place  of  ex  it  on  One  side, 
•fiihe  iPbxt  comes  '.6ufV'«*ip'.:Btep«  e&refhlty 
over  the  canopy,  an  if  to  jaw  wIk  t jmr  it  is 
stivng  and  speurth  satisfied 

ttitti  it  hy  all  jtiftt--' 

lotting  her  fore  feet  touch  the  edge  of  the 


tory.  My  observations  forthc  past  four 
summer*  imve  been  ahriosl  ivliolly  con- 
fmeti  to  an  acre  of  ground  in  lire  heart  of 
a noisy  A hit  of  natural  "wood 

land  occupies  about  a quarter  of  tlie  here, 
and  itj^re  I haw 
made  so reraJ  •$}$*  .'" : 

m varies  ir<rvr  jo  :•*•*- 
rirek  ; v:h“i  *Vy  r Nyi; • _ ; / ' 

the  fact  rl ltd  the  leg*  '. 
have  amildar  stripes 

of  gray  and  idack  . **  " ■’ . 1 

like  a tiger  s. 

This  fipeeies  digs 

a tube  in  the  earth  Mx  or  seven  mrlu-s  m 
depth,  and  JSut  its 

skill  mid  wisdom  are dispktyed  in  Hvclmy 
the  u ppf-T  part  of  its  domicileivyhirhis  eyly 
deafly  for  w»hcealtheht  ft  i\i$;  huildi  n 
broad,  ^Uk  :)|iied  fviufod  i\t  flip.  WhUli  of 
its  lnirrow:  Urn  fern  I;  grout  ul  is  composed 
otwb&icvPr  ib  pfilh  its 

‘Udig  birid-ieit?*  khile  its  hi 

rl i i*  e% e of  its  in S>  ..  f j i jw  fun pel  is  ll m 

%V's$itxi!4t&l¥i\  roonb  vvUibh 
-Init'es  Hose  vfcVfll  niiftds  tp  yen*  - 
plelo.  ll  does  not  work  during  the  day, 

J Had  iHfidateclly  tried  to;^ee  oiie:'g'»>  oii 
with  its  bn  i I dfngt  Imt  ihe  Tf^IvtoT 
or  lur  near  (rroyiihity  seeimsd  to  .disturb 
it:  tmf  last  t had  ilte  .yaf Jsfbcd  ivpi  A*c*pe 
u ti  ne  la  rife  female  go  4m  with  her  work 


fji  K web.  while  with  her  W»ut 

v • •.  le&ft  .she  fetl*;  ^Khti/inwiS. 

j m»m  haivith^f  v#u'i*a>K 
■ y,.  .:L  _ .,.y  w h mb  she.  c#*pwtx  . PnnMIy 

♦da*  M- ;dcy  ihHf 

:vab%Hq  t*y.i>  iHChefc  /hwi*J  . and  £hytt*>  *‘5tt 

p r ooceds : to  f tiedeti  if  dhwgt  nil  acoiitnl 
except 'at  the  entrance  After  the  Imf  in 
made  • secure,  she  reaches  lip  and 
• dow  vt  idades:  oi.&ftixs,  and  lays  then!  over 

d>wn  with  #ch 
dlexlerot^Iy  tli at  it  can  not  Ire  secti 
\vidj.  closest  s^rmtiuy , Thin 

fna kvs  a ytixaig  roof  <wcr  her  domicile, 
■.^yow*  .•she  ;gbt*e  withitr.aml  M&nVs  to  be 
Sr »hi e tfn&iiljftg..  b^uches  nn  ilia  i tv 
sid.e  This  <)ofte,  she  stands  in  the  door 
i»er  iu/ut  apavimetd  yvatiing  ft^r  apy 
cl  lance  insect  that  may  wmm  withky  her 
ranges  1 see  ''  A - beetle  slowly  er^wlidig 
nloiigt  evidently  hi  seareii  for  its  Si;pper 
I varofuiTy  direct  ii?s  Hie 

itphi^K  Quick  i‘  fhed*  she  ^•fdze??'  i Xf  and 
j/«  »es  \v iff i in  her  home  to  iuh):p  her  meal. 
Former  experwMW  has  j^iighl  roe  ihnt  she 
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Tlifc  cocoon*  a»ji  larva. 


and  shop  eohies  cnit,  dragg&ig  ho?  victim, 
has  paralyzed  with  her  pow^y 
ful  -v!  , . ’ # ," ' •; . • ■/.  :; ; * , / 

ithes  Vwq  wasps  are  hunting- ir*  the 
M*um*  rieiiuty.  and  when  one  iindi  a spi- 
der, tho  ollmr  tnes  to  wwst  it  from  her. 
And  now-  a , fearful  'battle  ensue*  Tjjf&y. 
drop  this  prey,  &nxl  clinch  in  deadly 
di?t,  seemingly  trying  to  stab  each  qthejr 
•faith.  their  stings,  The  vietoriou*  party 
retiurus  to  the  spider,  which  i$  heavier 
than  hrrself,  aiid  proceeds  to  drag  it  to 
.itet’  11  feat  She  rims  backward  for  u time, 
dragging  it  pyet  the  ground;  then  tpjq* 

btipflertissd 

heiiry  >liaf  she w>t>  ;<>oni£a  to  Ufa  ground 
again  She  is  <o  aebre  ami  quark  tn  her 
mqyfamfai  that  I am  obliged:  hi  walk  quit# 
tWt  hi  keen  even  with  her*  $h e 


■f  j ob|k ut^d  tt  lay*  if  down  mi  a gravelled 
u. ilk  and  huii ts  over  Die  ground.  She 
I I sw»  kods  the  burrow  which  hire  ha*  pre 
| | v k v us j y dug,  returns  to  the  spufar  seizes 
| ] it.  and  disappear  wit  bin.  She  conies  out 
"I  | iiAipty-hahd^  awd  pros^misf  to  ill  I tip  ih^ 
;!  j hole  with  the  earth  which  >he  has  thrown 
it  j mtk  She  works  so  rapidly  that  l ran 
Jf  j muyeH  tell  which  feet  kim  usr^IlKr  rnmi 
I She  shrink  to  dig  with  her  fun^fe«sh  umltb 
I j nike  the  earth  iri  bm'ktyanl  with  ifer  hiud 

I!  feet.  Soon  the  hole  is  full ; and  now  she 
\ make*  a battering-ram  uf  herself  by  v-^ 
'•lil^atedlykstrikiiig  her  body  on.  the  g*fipi«dv 
| l iu  it  tii  pound  thb isarth  Sown..  Th^Aboe;-. 
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all  around  it,  so  that  it  looks  noways  dif- 
ferent from  the  surrounding  ground. 

The  wasp  is  gone,  and  now  like  a thief 
I venture  to  dig  up  the  treasure.  I find 
the  spider  about  four  inches  below  the 
surface,  with  an  egg  sticking  in  the  body 
which  the  wasp  has  placed  there.  The 
egg  hatches  into  a legless  white  grub, 
which  at  once  begins  to  feed  upon  the 
spider. 

Some  strange  knowledge  more  than  we 
possess  enables  the  mother  wasp  to  so  pre- 
pare the  spider  that  the  meat  will  keep 
fresh  and  sweet  from  four  to  six  weeks, 
or  until  the  helpless  baby  wasp  is  full 
grown,  and  passes  into  the  chrysalis  stage. 
It  remains  a chrysalis  until  the  following 
summer,  when  a full-fledged,  bright-col- 
ored wasp  emerges.  In  this  state  it  does 
not  feed  upon  spiders,  but  upon  nectar 
and  honey. 

The  wasps  continue  their  raids  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  only  the  spiders  with 
closed  doors  escaping.  Sometimes  one 
has  kept  herself  shut  up  for  two  weeks, 
and  then  timidly  opens  her  door  and 
looks  out;  but  the  raid  is  not  yet  over, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  she  is  sure  to  become 
the  wasp’s  prey. 

Toward  the  end  of  August  I see  no  more 
of  the  wasps,  but  out  of  twenty-eight  spi- 
ders, only  five  are  left.  These  now  soon 
open  their  doors,  and  occasionally  one 
cuts  the  threads  of  web  in  such  a manner 
as  to  make  a sort  of  trap-door,  leaving  a 
hinge  on  one  side.  But  more  usually 
there  is  a hole  in  one  end  of  the  oven- 
shaped cover,  which  the  spider  can  soon 
close  by  drawing  the  material  together 
and  fastening  it  with  web. 

In  November  they  all  hermetically  close 
their  doors,  and  keep  them  shut  until  the 
following  April,  when  the  spiders  again 
come  forth,  the  females  each  with  a co- 
coon of  eggs  attached  to  the  spinneret. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  May,  and  the  young 
spiders  crawl  on  to  the  mother’s  back — in 
fact,  literally  covering  her  body.  After  a 
few  days  they  leave  her,  and  all  at  once 
come  rushing  out  of  the  burrow.  For 
two  or  three  months  these  young  spiders 
flit  about  here  and  there,  over  bushes  and 
on  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  seemingly 
ambitious  to  get  in  high  places.  Toward 
the  end  of  July  their  roving  life  ceases, 
and  they  settle  down  and  dig  little  bur- 
rows in  the  earth,  wrhich  the  first  season 
they  do  not  conceal.  The  wasps  do  not 
molest  these  young  ones. 


The  following  spring — when  a year  old 
— they  are  a little  more  than  half  grown, 
but  during  the  summer  they  grow  rapid- 
ly, and  moult  several  times,  each  time 
changing  their  appearance.  By  August 
they  seem  to  be  nearly  full  grown,  when 
their  enemy  the  wasp  makes  such  havoc 
among  them. 

By  thus  tracing  the  life  history  of  this 
spider,  we  find  it  to  be  two  years  old  be- 
fore the  first  brood  of  young  are  hatched ; 
and  if  no  accident  befalls  it,  it  probably 
lives  several  years. 

These  spiders  make  very  interesting 
pets.  I capture  them  by  cutting  out  the 
nests  with  a sharp  trowel  or  large  knife, 
and  have  ready  some  glass  candy  jars 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  in  height, 
in  which  I carefully  place  them.  I then 
fill  in  with  earth  all  around,  making  the 
jar  about  half  full,  and  cover  the  surface 
with  moss,  and  introduce  some  pretty  lit- 
tle growing  plants,  so  that  my  nervous 
lady  friends  may  admire  the  plants  with- 
out being  shocked  with  the  knowledge 
that  each  of  these  jars  is  the  home  of  a 
large  spider. 

Some  of  these  spiders  take  kindly  to 
their  new  surroundings,  and  at  once  be- 
gin to  repair  their  domiciles.  Others  ut- 
terly refuse  to  take  advantage  of  my  kind- 
ness, and  try  to  climb  up  the  side  of  the 
jar — which  is  impossible  for  them  to  ac- 
complish— to  make  their  escape.  It  is  of 
no  use  to  keep  a discontented  individual, 
for  it  will  not  build,  however  tame  it  be- 
comes. Such  a one  I always  let  go  to 
shift  for  itself,  which  it  very  soon  does  by 
digging  a burrow,  sometimes  within  a few 
feet  from  where  I sent  it  adrift. 

The  male  tiger-spider  is  a handsome  fel- 
low, and  fully  as  large  as  the  female.  In 
color  the  body  is  alight  snuff -brown,  with 
dashes  of  dark  purple,  while  the  legs  are 
striped  like  a tiger’s.  The  female  is  near- 
ly black.  The  male  takes  as  much  pains 
in  building  his  domicile  as  the  female. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  males  in  a jar  entirely 
outdid  the  female  in  making  a tasteful 
retreat.  He  utilized  a little  twining  plant 
by  winding  it  around,  and  making  a liv- 
ing green  bower  over  his  burrow. 

He  has  a voracious  appetite,  scarcely 
refusing  anything  I give  him,  even  tak- 
ing large  hairy  caterpillars.  He  has 
moulted  three  times  during  the  summer, 
and  now  in  September  must  be  full  grown. 

But  another  species — of  which  this  is  the 
first  public  mention,  so  far  as  is  known — 
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ranges  them  very  .symmetrically  one 
the  other,  laying*  them  so  as 
to  make  a five-sided  wall. 

It  is  usually  a most  contented 
v'ivn  in  confinement.  Early  in  July 
1 took  a fine  female,  surrounded 
and  almost  covered  with  baby  spi- 
ders about  ready  to  leave  the  moth- 
the  young  can  readily  run  up  the 
It  belongs  to  the  side  of  the  jar  and  escape.  As  soon  as 
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the  .flies*  t vvitfcv-dafe-  8he>  takes  a .stick  from  my  tinkers  ami 
spiifevas  I wished  'to  see  wlrnt  ;dae  would  places  tt  the  ^dtre  iif  her  tube.  She 
do  with  -entirely  new  simvnmdingKv  The  wwks  while  inside  of  her  burrow,  hold - 
earth  m the  jar  was  about  six  inches  in  ing  the  stick:  with  her  fore-legs  until  it  is- 

arranged  to  suit  her : she 
andfet- 

• < *."■.  /;  , :. it  with  a wrong  ;w£b,; 

; t " -:  V1"  She  takes  another  stick  and 

J proceeds  tit  the v^irne  way, 

,v  and  Continues  this  until  she 

• • Ji^aBKT  ' ,:W&  laid  the/^rtirjdirttion  ofa. 

d ; '- ' ".  jmcs^h  .urn  te  »he  boUorj.  of 

the  sticks  V 

i-'  ‘?M  H^’UOO,  vu^kot^  V!  eh-rte 

• • ’ them  iii^such  amanm-r  usJo 

' iubre  sticks^  whi^h 
: *s  hi  alternate  with  the- pellets- 
;\  ’ dfcTif  £&<?  tower  .has  watched  the  .height 

* •'.  * ■••■.^fi; t^.'r?  s?nw  a-  half  inchrgs  abo'vhhw  hiii'- 

of ^rreein 

- ■ . . )i  or  two  in  length,  which  *tli** 

V fattening'  them  J^t.  a fetich . 

mam^  This  nm^&.'th^  wall  on  tin* 

' M;  * ’ ' oki^k  friogeti  with  am3*.; 

ft  • > ; • not  in  n mood  for  building, 

- ' her  a stick,  she.  takes:  il  in  her 

Oiajniiho'r:  and  with  tier  faw-fefct  gives  it 
a qu&bvbmw.  often  sending  it  with  force 
AVts>iWb:  %*\-  hit  the  jar;  &nd  whenL  she  is 
bringing  up  peUhix  of  vartb 
wbi<?V  >i*r  does  not  Mdsh  t<*  use  i«.  lief 
hover,  &H[  throws  thorn  tforti  the  h^pof  tlte 
waj-J*  v v$j«  aulScteiit  force  to  make  timm 
••■.-  .u  wm-e  from  the  burrow,  if  ii 
woo : >ioi  4‘f  (he iuterveufhiii  of  the  gla^ss. 
ITi-h  <if>cHented  for  the  feet  that  I e**u  Id 
*it‘v.i!v  omit Tiny freda  earth  iJOvrr  the  bh*s 
• spiders. 

tjfc&i  housekOej)^r;  hht: 
h'.o.vr.^  >>.to^bnsd.o.  the  ce lit  w u.tid tw  her' 
i r»VA^  :•  ■ ifiJp.v  '.Wrimains.  ’ idjC;-.-  all 
ih  < Itte  top  in  %iw,  satin* 

she  tlfc?  p>lthte'  The  ilgcr-sihdei^ 

hl^av^'  !fhv*$.  th^'  of.  -iiise'ots  in 

depth; ; add  welj  pressed  down.  I ’ gare  j the  ‘ bott^  »f r.'-itec  tulft?; ;aitd  ih  .lime  this 
her  slicks  ami  rium  t*>  *pu1  ar»>uml-  the  fop  ! niakr  s a rich'  block  mould  a'rvuind  the  l>«»1 
id  her  lobe.  j tom  of  it,  and  a-  a r**;.,Mll  of  this  che  spider 

^iir  «(wm  te.von  to  dig  n burrow,  and  ] is  often  rlfiyen  in  in  its  liemo  by  a great 

when  it  Wm  aU-in,t  two  inchek  jus  tlepUvl  .ihU^hiyd>tlit  fh^  Ie:dtom  of  tho 

she  eommewivd  te-  build  a n>u>r  ol«>ve  i;  i burrow,  which  pushes  its  way  upward,  and 
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.wkii^w  <1  uart  et*.  Simb 
■ ft  iitixpv  hop*-'  j*gj 

f »oi  f H’ 1 4ih « i j t^.n  i ^ t t>i:  toxv«i»r- 

,1.1*  Kjc»uliueim4uf  the; 

/etUtflu  ti^VV -Spider  will  ^jH|Sj8|.!:  ‘ ' 
bill  Aud  mi  the  male* 
hut  the  t<  wer  * builder 
has  no  siud?  wkked 
fcmdewy  ; tb©  tw^^iye 

soon  iiit rwluc»?d  k male 
into  the  J*!*r  with  the  fc-  : ; ; 

male,  which  I captured 

in  Jxitvv>  but  he  woii.ld  itoi  build  |i>r-.ktTju-.|;rc.m\  ondh< 
self,  neithev  would  he  hsMftt  her.  but  he  wo  * «>t 
often  seemed  to  bm ' vvutelung  hey  tnove-  j dieters  UAyd’  imppeiuHl  to  it— 
ments..tmd  would  £<>  up  <*>n  ire^  tower  >w*<l  j M;mi‘  btnlVeitlvlinit.'  a ^Hiuris^vyfthe  bmlth 
look  down*  hut  I ftever  *h*Y  hhiV  yehWrb  j e*\ ■ ilife-.-'^Crticrliticv.-  in  the  vain 
within  her  hnrmifc  ,iV  y:;  * 1 bojA>  of  capturing  him* 

reward  t.b^  bsi of  July  tlie  female  fip-  ‘The  female  in  the  jar  exercises  the 
l>ettn*d  with  a • :;^* • .writ  -oyer  heir  ehenou,  Oh  wwl 

large-  a#  a ha^ei-mit.  othiehni  k>  the  sjptfty:  •'/Jays  >he  U*’<*ps  out  of  sight  down  in  her 
ne*£t,  I i>o^  set  fh# • maile»  7fi^6,  and  ;‘hk;: ytuhe,  whieh  is  ^ow  nbout  eight  iw'h**'tVv 
dug  a bijrtvw  hut  mw* iiwv  two  nods  disk  | depth , Irddndiiig  the  tower.  But  wbg3V  % 
taut  from  wli^,  J bini.  ••  Hm  j aot  the  jar ^iiyflie  shn,  $lu»  soon  caiTura  up 

tov*r  if  noffu-iiim  tlrai^  puis  the  iwoon  pi  the  ymishine/ 

jet  it  is;. only  :*1m  m ran  ineii ^ klvyrefli^ixuj^  I ‘Wlietf  iw>h  kru>u^lV  for  u ftm  if  I set  the 
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leaving  her  position, 
and  she  takes  food 
from  my  fingers,  yet  if 
a stranger  comes  into 
the  room  she  always 
seems  to  know  it. 

She  takes  strong  in- 
sects*  like  grasshoppers 
or  large  moths,  into  her 
cellar  to  kill  them ; and 
when  their  struggles 
have  ceased,  she  brings 
them  up,  and  deliber- 
ately proceeds  to  divest 
them  of  their  wings  and 
legs,  which  she  throws 
away,  and  then  sucks 
the  juices  from  t he  body 
and  throws  away  the 
dry  carcass. 

Another  individual 
of  this  species  I kept 
several  weeks  in  a simi- 
lar jar ; but  she  refused 
to  build,  and  would  not 
even  repair  her  old 
home.  However,  she 
became  quite  tame,  and 
I had  the  satisfaction  to 
see  how  she  killed  her 
prey.  The  moth  was 
not  allowed  to  flutter 
its  wings : (hi*  spider  would  get  astride  of 
i:  and  hold  its  wings  down  with  her  legs, 
and  pierce  it  with  Iter  sharp  mandibles 
until  «i  was  dead. 

Among  country  people  there  is  much 
Stipn>iitums  dread  of  spiders  ; and  the 
mure  ignorant,  the  greater  the  supersti- 
tion. The  colored  people  in  Florida  be- 
lieve Hu  bite  at  a spider  causes  sickness 
and  death.  And  a Florida  “cracker’ 
gravely  informed  me  that  the  bite  of  an 
ant — a species  of  Canipanofus  that  makes 
its  home  in  fallen  timber — would  give 
them  “ the  fever/' 

Fallen  trees  on  the  barrens,  that  would 
make  several  cords  of  excellent  wo<xl, 
would  at  once  be  abandoned  by  the  chop- 
per if  these  ants  were  found  in  them.  But 
we  need  not  go  to  Florida  to  find  the  ex- 
istence of  senseless  superstition. 

The  handsome  large  black  and  yellow 
spider  Argiope  is  perhaps  the  most  dread- 
ed, on  account  of  its  large  size  and  bright 
colors.  A fine  specimen  of  this  species 
had  hung  her  pretty  geometric  web  in  a 
blackberry  bush  in  a large  Held  devoted 
to  tliis  fruit.  On  walking  through  the 
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Ajfeag W ktr  near  the 

gypElfe  ■ . siw 

places  the  eggs  on  the 
jPn  Jft  w Hth  next  to  the  slow 
# | ^ F t ii i;x  \ t hr  ;ja  r n rm  i n d , 

y - sim  soon  i»rtw  the  c<»* 

l ' \\jjr  W coon  around  to  tin' 

I ; yvf  • " warm  >dde,  letting  it 

r -V* bang  oiitmde  of  the 
walls  of  her  tower. 

On  the  6 tl’i  of  October  the  young  spiders 
are  hatched,  and  very  comical  they  look, 
perched  on  the  mother’s  back,  and  even 
on  her  head  and  legs.  When  I captured 
her  three  months  ago  in  this  same  condi- 
tion, she  was  wild  and  frightened;  now 
she  is  tame  and  quiet.  She  carried  the 
cocoon  two  months  before  the  eggs 
hatched. 

She  never  leaves  her  home,  her  favorite 
position  is  sitting  on  the  top  of  her  tower, 
with  her  legs  folded  beneath  her.  But 
any  unusual  noise,  like  the  sudden  clos- 
ing of  a door,  always  alarms  her  and 
sends  her  quickly  within.;  but  she  has  be- 
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on  with  their  work,  building  their  paper 
cells.  They  manufacture  their  paper  out 
of  wood.  I place  a weather-beaten  board 
near  them.  Two  of  the  wasps  use  it ; 
some  of  the  others  try  it,  but  seem  to  con- 
clude that  they  have  a better  manufac- 
turing establishment  of  their  own  finding. 

I hold  a small  dish  of  moistened  sugar 
and  fruit  syrup  in  my  hand,  which  they 
find  and  relish  highly.  I never  leave  this 
for  them  to  help  themselves,  as  I wish  to 
teach  them  that  I am  their  benefactor,  and 
they  soon  learn  this,  and  come  to  meet 
me.  If  I neglect  to  bring  the  syrup,  they 
flit  all  around  me,  sometimes  alighting  on 
my  hand,  but  they  no  longer  make  any 
demonstrations  that  look  like  stinging. 

I one  day  witnessed  a most  singular 
proceeding  among  this  family.  A large 
fat  baby  wasp  died  in  its  cell.  The  mother 
wasp  pulled  it  partly  out,  and  stroked  it 
with  her  antenna?,  and  seemed  to  be  lick- 
ing it.  At  this  time  there  were  a dozen  or 
more  mature  wasps — the  queen  and  work- 
ers. Nine  of  these  were  hanging  about 
the  cells,  an  unusually  large  number  to 
be  at  home,  all  at  the  same  time,  during 
working-hours.  As  soon  as  the  mother 
stepped  aside,  another  took  her  place,  and 
went  through  the  same  motions,  stroking 
and  licking  it  ; and  this  in  turn  was  re- 
peated by  all  of  the  sister  wasps  that  were 
present.  Then  one  of  the  number  pulled 
the  dead  baby  out  of  the  cell,  and  flew 
away  with  it,  followed  by  three  or  four  of 
the  family,  and  I soon  lost  sight  of  them. 

All  of  the  social  wasps,  so  far  as  is 
known,  commence  the  colony  with  one 
individual  queen.  The  old  queen,  work- 
ers, and  males  die  in  the  fall,  while  the 
young  queens  hibernate  through  the  win- 
ter, under  moss  and  leaves  or  beneath  the 
bark  of  trees,  and  in  the  spring  they  select 
a spot  to  build,  and  lay  the  foundation  for 
the  future  colony.  As  the  queen  has  the 
entire  work  to  do  in  building  the  first  cells 
and  feeding  the  larvae,  the  work  progresses 
slowly;  only  two  or  three  cells  are  com- 
pleted when  the  first  worker  emerges. 
And  now  the  work  goes  on  more  rapidly. 
The  foundations  of  other  cells  are  at  once 
made,  in  each  of  which  the  queen  places 
an  egg,  which  develops  rapidly,  and  soon 
the  mature  wasps  appear,  which  join  their 
mother  and  sisters  in  the  work,  until  the 
colony — in  the  genus  Polistes — often  num- 
bers a hundred  or  more  individuals. 

A small  earthen  wren-liouse  had  been 
fastened  under  the  eaves  of  a building  to 


accommodate  the  birds.  I had  often  no- 
ticed a pair  of  wrens  chattering  and  scold- 
ing and  peering  in  at  the  door,  but  never 
venturing  within.  Wishing  to  learn  the 
cause  of  their  behavior,  I mounted  a step- 
ladder  and  looked  in.  I found  that  the 
rust-red  social  wasp  {Polistes  rubiginosus ) 
had  selected  this  novel  place  to  build  in, 
much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  birds,  which 
were  evidently  afraid  to  venture  within. 

In  the  autumn,  after  the  wasps  are  gone, 
.1  investigate  their  work,  and  find  this  had 
been  their  home  for  five  years.  Four 
large  clusters  of  cells  were  suspended  from 
above.  This  species  attaches  its  nest  from 
a central  point,  unlike  the  first-mentioned 
species.  These  four  nests  just  about  filled 
the  space  ; the  one  last  made  was  some- 
what crowded  and  irregularly  built — no 
space  left  for  future  progeny. 

In  the  spring  a queen  returned  to  the 
ancestral  hall,  took  in  the  situation,  and 
resolved  not  to  forsake  the  home  of  her 
forefathers.  She  selected  a stick  about 
an  inch  in  length,  and  firmly  welded  it 
across  near  the  lower  edge  of  some  of  the 
old  cells.  This  made  a strong  brace,  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  the  future  colony. 
She  suspended  her  nest  from  the  brace, 
where  the  colony  was  successfully  reared. 


THE  OLD  MILL. 

Here  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  I look, 
Through  a lattice  of  boughs  aud  leaves, 
On  the  old  gray  mill  with  its  gambrel  roof,. 

And  the  moss  on  its  rotting  eaves. 

I hear  the  clatter  that  jars  its  walls, 

And  the  rushing  water’s  sound, 

And  I see  the  black  floats  rise  and  fall 
As  the  wheel  goes  slowly  rouud. 

I rode  there  often  when  1 was  youug, 

With  my  grist  on  the  horse  before, 

And  talked  with  Nelly,  the  miller’s  girl, 

As  I waited  my  turn  at  the  door. 

And  while  she  tossed  her  ringlets  brown. 

And  flirted  and  chatted  so  free, 

The  wheel  might  stop,  or  the  wheel  might  go,. 
It  was  all  the  same  to  me. 

’Tis  twenty  years  since  last  I stood 
On  the  spot  where  I stand  to-day, 

And  Nelly  is  wed,  and  the  miller  is  dead. 
And  the  mill  and  I are  gray. 

But  both,  till  we  fall  into  ruin  and  wreck,. 

To  our  fortune  of  toil  are  bound ; 

And  the  man  goes  and  the  stream  flows, 

And  the  wheel  moves  slowly  round. 
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“Oh  yes.  But  Mary  has  suffered  a 
great  misfortune  since  you  left.” 

She  looked  up  quickly.  Then  she  told 
him  the  story:  and  in  telling  him  her  in- 


in  the  matter,  he  was  not  at  all  moved  to 
that  passion  of  anger  and  desire  for  venge- 
ance that  had  shaken  the  Laird.  Not  ut 
all.  He  was  very  thoughtful  for  a time; 


’•mm*''**m'*m* 


dignation  awoke  afresh.  She  spoke  rap- 
idly The  old  injury  had  touched  her 
anew. 

But,  strangely  enough,  although  An- 
gus Sutherland  displayed  a keen  interest 


hut  he  only  said.  “You  mean  she  has  to 
support  herself  now'” 

“Absolutely.” 

“She  will  naturally  prefer  that  to  being 
dependent  on  her  friends?'* 
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“She  will  not  be  dependent  on  her 
friends,  I know,”  is  the  answer;  “though 
the  Laird  has  taken  such  a great  liking 
for  her  that  I believe  he  would  give  her 
half  Denny-mains.” 

He  started  a little  bit  at  this;  but  im- 
mediately said : 

“Of  course  she  will  prefer  independ- 
ence. And,  as  you  say,  she  is  quite  capa- 
ble of  earning  her  own  living.  Well, 
she  does  not  worry  about  it?  It  does  not 
trouble  her  mind?” 

“ That  affair  of  her  uncle  wounded  her 
very  keenly,  I imagine,  though  she  said 
little;  but  as  for  the  loss  of  her  little  for- 
tune, not  at  all.  She  is  as  light-hearted 
as  ever.  The  only  thing  is*  that  she  is 
possessed  by  a mad  notion  that  she  should 
start  away  at  once  for  London.” 

“Why?” 

“To  begin  work.  I tell  her  she  must 
work  here.” 

“But  she  is  not  anxious?  She  is  not 
troubled?” 

“Not  a bit.  The  Laird  says  she  has 
the  courage  of  ten  men;  and  I believe 
him.” 

‘ ‘ That  is  all  right.  I was  going  to  pre- 
scribe a course  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  but 
if  you  have  got  philosophy  in  your  blood, 
it  is  better  than  getting  it  in  through  the 
brain.” 

And  so  this  talk  ended,  leaving  on  the 
mind  of  one  of  those  two  friends  a distinct 
sense  of  disappointment.  She  had  been 
under  the  impression  that  Angus  Suther- 
land had  a very  warm  regard  for  Mary 
Avon ; and  she  had  formed  certain  other 
suspicions.  She  had  made  sure  that  he, 
more  quickly  than  any  one  else,  would 
resent  the  injury  ttone  to  this  helpless 
girl.  And  now  he  seemed  to  treat  it  as 
of  no  account.  If  she  was  not  troubling 
herself  ; if  she  was  not  giving  herself 
headaches  about  it — then,  no  matter ! It 
was  a professional  view  of  the  case.  A 
dose  of  Marcus  Aurelius ! It  was  not  thus 
that  the  warm-hearted  Laird  had  espoused 
Mary  Avon’s  cause. 

Then  the  people  came  one  by  one  in  to 
breakfast ; and  our  young  doctor  was  in- 
troduced to  the  stranger  who  had  ousted 
him  from  his  state-room.  Last  of  all 
came  Mary  Avon. 

How  she  managed  to  go  along  to  him, 
and  to  shake  hands  with  him,  seeing  that 
her  eyes  were  bent  on  the  floor  all  the 
time,  was  a mystery.  But  she  did  shake 
hands  with  him,  and  said,  “How  do  you 
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do  ?”  in  a somewhat  formal  manner;  and 
she  seemed  a little  paler  than  usual. 

“ I don’t  think  you  are  looking  quite  as 
well  as  when  I left,”  said  he,  with  a great 
interest  and  kindness  in  his  look. 

“Thank  you,  I am  very  well,”  she  said ; 
and  then  she  instantly  turned  to  the  Laird, 
and  began  chatting  to  him.  Angus  Suth- 
erland’s face  burned  red ; it  was  not  thus 
she  had  been  used  to  greet  him  in  the 
morning,  when  we  were  far  away  beyond 
the  shores  of  Canna. 

And  then,  when  we  found  that  the  rain 
was  over,  and  that  there  was  not  a breath 
of  wind  in  this  silent,  gray,  sombre  world 
of  mountain  and  mist,  and  when  we  went 
ashore  for  a walk  along  the  still  lake, 
what  must  she  needs  do  but  attach  herself 
to  the  Laird,  and  take  no  notice  of  her 
friend  of  former  days  ? Angus  walked  be- 
hind with  his  hostess,  but  he  rarely  took 
his  eyes  off  the  people  in  front.  And  when 
Miss  Avon,  picking  up  a wild  flower  now 
and  again,  was  puzzling  over  its  name,  he 
did  not,  as  once  he  would  have  done, 
come  to  her  help  with  his  student  days’ 
knowledge  of  botany.  Howard  Smith 
brought  her  a bit  of  wall  rue,  and  said  he 
thought  they  called  it  Asplenium  mari- 
num  : there  was  no  interference.  The 
preoccupied  doctor  behind  only  asked 
how  far  Miss  Avon  was  going  to  walk 
with  her  lame  foot. 

The  Laird  of  Denny-mains  knew  noth- 
ing of  all  this  occult  business.  He  was 
rejoicing  in  his  occupation  of  philosopher 
and  guide.  He  was  assuring  us  all  that 
this  looked  like  a real  Highland  day — far 
more  so  than  the  Algerian  blue  sky  that 
had  haunted  us  for  so  long.  He  pointed 
out,  as  we  walked  along  the  winding 
shores  of  Loch  Leven,  by  the  path  that 
rose  and  fell,  and  skirted  small  precipices 
all  hanging  in  foliage,  how  beautiful  was 
that  calm  slate -blue  mirror  beneath, 
showing  every  outline  of  the  sombre 
mountains,  with  their  masses  of  Landseer 
mist.  He  stopped  his  companion  to  ask 
her  if  she  had  ever  seen  anything  finer  in 
color  than  the  big  clusters  of  scarlet  row- 
ans among  the  yellow-green  leaves.  Did 
she  notice  the  scent  of  the  meadow-sweet 
in  the  moist  air  of  this  patch  of  wood? 
He  liked  to  see  those  white  stars  of  the 
grass  of  Parnassus;  they  reminded  him 
of  many  a stroll  among  the  hills  about 
Loch  Katrine. 

“And  this  still  Loch  Leven,”  he  said 
at  length,  and  without  the  least  blush  on 
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his  face,  “with  the  Glencoe  mountains  at 
the  end  of  it,  I have  often  heard  say  was 
as  picturesque  a loch  as  any  in  Scotland, 
on  a gloomy  day  like  this.  Gloomy  I 
call  it,  but  ye  see  there  are  fine  silver 
glints  among  the  mist;  and — and,  in  fact, 
there’s  a friend  of  mine  has  often  been 
wishing  to  have  a water-color  sketch  of  it. 
If  ye  had  time,  Miss  Mary,  to  make  a bit 
drawing  from  the  deck  of  the  yacht,  ye 
might  name  your  own  price — just  name 
your  own  price.  I will  buy  it  for  him.” 

A friend ! Mary  Avon  knew  very  well 
who  the  friend  was. 

“I  should  be  afraid,  sir,”  said  she, 
laughing,  “to  meddle  with  anything 
about  Glencoe.” 

4 4 Toots ! toots  1”  said  he ; “ye  have  not 
enough  confidence.  I know  twenty  young 
men  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  who  have 
painted  every  bit  of  Glencoe,  from  the 
bridge  to  the  King’s  House  inn,  and  not 
one  of  them  able  to  come  near  ye.  Mind, 
I’m  looking  forward  to  showing  your  pic- 
tures to  Tom  Galbraith.  I’m  thinking 
he’ll  stare.” 

The  Laird  chuckled  again. 

“ Oh,  ay ! he  does  not  know  what  a for- 
midable rival  has  come  from  the  south. 
I’m  thinking  he’ll  stare  when  he  comes 
to  Denny-mains  to  meet  ye.  Howard, 
what’s  that  down  there?” 

The  Laird  had  caught  sight  of  a pink 
flower  on  the  side  of  a steep  little  ravine, 
leading  down  to  the  shore. 

44 Oh,  I don’t  want  it;  I don’t  want  it,” 
Mary  Avon  cried. 

But  the  Laird  was  obdurate.  His  neph- 
ew had  to  go  scrambling  down  through 
the  alders  and  rowan-trees  and  wet  brack- 
en to  get  this  bit  of  pink  crane’s-bill  for 
Miss  Avon’s  bouquet.  And  of  course  she 
was  much  pleased ; and  thanked  him  very 
prettily;  and  was  it  catch-fly,  or  herb- 
robert,  or  what  was  it  ? 

Then  out  of  sheer  common  courtesy  she 
had  to  turn  to  Angus  Sutherland. 

“ I am  sure  Dr.  Sutherland  can  tell  us,” 
she  says,  timidly ; and  she  does  not  meet 
his  eyes. 

44  It  is  one  of  the  crane’s-bills,  anyway,” 
he  says,  indifferently.  4 4 Don’t  you  think 
you  had  better  return  now,  Miss  Avon,  or 
you  will  hurt  your  foot?” 

“ Oh,  my  foot  is  quite  well  now,  thank 
you,”  she  says;  and  on  she  goes  again. 

We  pass  by  the  first  cuttings  of  the  slate 
quarries,  the  men  suspended  by  ropes 
round  their  waists,  and  hewing  away  at 


the  face  of  the  cliff.  We  go  through  the 
long  straggling  village ; and  the  Laird  re- 
marks that  it  is  not  usual  for  a Celtic  race 
to  have  such  clean  cottages,  with  pots  of 
flowers  in  the  window.  We  saunter  idly 
onward,  toward  those  great  mountain 
masses,  and  there  is  apparently  no 
thought  of  returning. 

4 4 When  we’ve  gone  so  far,  might  we 
not  go  on  to  the  mouth  of  the  pass  ?”  she 
asks.  “ I should  like  to  have  a look  even 
at  the  beginning  of  Glencoe.” 

“I  thought  so,”  said  the  Laird,  with  a 
shrewd  smile.  44  Oh,  ay,  we  may  as  well 
go  on.” 

Past  those  straggling  cottages,  with  the 
elder-bush  at  their  doors  to  frighten  away 
witches;  over  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
brawling  Cona;  along  the  valley  down 
which  the  stream  rushes ; and  this  gloom 
overhead  deepens  and  deepens.  The  first 
of  the  great  mountains  appears  on  our 
right,  green  to  the  summit,  and  yet  so 
sheer  from  top  to  bottom  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  how  those  dots  of  sheep 
maintain  their  footing.  Then  the  marks 
on  him ; he  seems  to  be  a huge  Behemoth, 
with  great  eyes,  grand,  complacent,  even 
sardonic,  in  his  look.  But  the  further 
and  further  mountains  have  nothing  of 
this  mild,  grand  humor  about  them ; they 
are  sullen  and  awful ; they  grasp  the  earth 
with  their  mighty  bulk  below,  but  far 
away  they  lift  their  lurid  peaks  to  the 
threatening  skies,  up  there  where  the 
thunder  threatens  to  shake  the  silence  of 
the  world. 

44  Miss  Avon,”  Dr.  Sutherland  again  re- 
monstrates, 4 4 you  have  come  five  or  six 
miles  now.  Suppose  you  have  to  walk 
back  in  the  rain?” 

“I  don’t  mind  about  that,”  she  says, 
cheerfully.  4 4 But  I am  dreadfully,  dread- 
fully hungry.” 

44  Then  we  must  push  on  to  Clachaig,” 
says  the  Laird ; 44  there  is  no  help  for  it.” 

44  But  wait  a moment,”  she  says. 

She  goes  to  the  side  of  the  road  where 
the  great  gray  bowlders  and  ferns  and 
moist  marsh-grass  are,  and  begins  to  gath- 
er handfuls  of  44  sourocks” ; that  is  to  say, 
of  the  smaller  sheep-sorrel.  “Who  will 
partake  of  this  feast  to  allay  the  pangs  of 
hunger?” 

“Is  thy  servant  a baa-lamb  that  she 
should  do  this  thing?”  her  hostess  says, 
and  drives  the  girl  forward. 

The  inn  is  reached  but  in  time;  for  be- 
hold there  is  a gray  “ smurr”  of  mist  com- 
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ing  down  the  glen ; and  the  rain  is  begin- 
ning to  darken  the  gray  bowlders  again. 
And  very  welcome  are  those  chairs,  and 
the  bread  and  cheese  and  beer,  and  the 
humble  efforts  in  art  around  the  walls. 
If  the  feast  is  not  as  the  feasting  of  the 
Fish-mongers,  if  we  have  no  pretty  boxes 
to  carry  home  to  the  children,  if  we  have 
no  glimpses  of  the  pale  blue  river  and 
shipping  through  the  orange  light  of  the 
room,  at  least  we  are  not  amazed  by  the 
appearance  of  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  the 
garb  of  a Highlander.  And  the  frugal 
meal  was  substantial  enough.  Then  the 
question  about  getting  back  arose. 

“Now,  Mary,”  says  her  hostess,  “you 
have  got  to  pay  for  your  amusement. 
How  will  you  like  walking  seven  or  eight 
miles  in  a thunder-storm?” 

But  here  the  Laird  laughs. 

“No,  no,”  he  says,  going  to  the  win- 
dow. “That  wagonette  that  has  just 
come  up  I ordered  at  the  inn  on  passing. 
Ye  will  not  have  to  walk  a step,  my  lass; 
but  I think  we  had  better  be  going,  as  it 
looks  black  overhead.” 

Black  enough,  indeed,  was  it  as  we 
drove  back  in  this  silent  afternoon,  with 
a thunder-storm  apparently  about  to  break 
over  our  heads.  And  it  was  close  and 
sultry  when  we  got  on  board  again, 
though  there  was  as  yet  no  wind.  Cap- 
tain John  did  not  like  the  look  of  the  sky. 

“I  said  you  were  going  to  bring  a gale 
with  you,  Angus,”  his  hostess  remarked 
to  him,  cheerfully,  at  dinner. 

“ It  begins  to  look  like  it,”  he  answer- 
ed, gravely;  “and  it  is  getting  too  late  to 
run  away  from  here  if  the  wind  rises. 
As  soon  as  it  begins  to  blow,  if  I were 
John,  I would  put  out  the  starboard 
anchor.” 

“ I know  he  will  take  your  advice,”  she 
answers,  promptly. 

We  saw  little  of  Angus  Sutherland  that 
evening ; for  it  was  raining  hard  and  blow- 
ing hard ; and  the  cabin  below,  with  its  lit 
candles,  and  books,  and  cards,  and  what 
not,  was  cheerful  enough ; while  he  seem- 
ed very  much  to  prefer  being  on  deck. 
We  could  hear  the  howling  of  the  wind 
through  the  rigging,  and  the  gurgling  of 
the  water  along  the  sides  of  the  yacht; 
and  we  knew  by  the  way  she  was  sway- 
ing that  she  was  pulling  hard  at  her  an- 
chor chain.  There  was  to  be  no  beauti- 
ful moonlight  for  us  that  night,  with  the 
black  shadows  on  the  hills,  and  the  lane 
of  silver  on  the  water. 


A dripping  and  glistening  figure  comes 
down  the  companion ; a gleaming  red  face 
appears  at  the  door.  Mary  Avon  looks 
up  from  her  draughts,  but  for  an  instant. 

“Well,  Angus,  what  is  the  report?” 
says  Queen  Titania,  brightly.  “And 
what  is  all  the  noise  on  deck?  And  why 
don’t  you  come  below?” 

“They  have  been  paying  out  more 
anchor  chain,”  says  the  rough  voice  from 
out  of  the  mackintosh;  “ it  is  likely  to  be 
a nasty  night,  and  we  are  going  to  lower 
the  topmast  now.  I want  you  to  be  so 
kind  as  to  tell  Fred  to  leave  out  some 
whiskey  and  some  bread  and  cheese;  for 
John  thinks  of  having  an  anchor  watch.” 

“The  bread  and  cheese  and  whiskey 
Fred  can  get  at  any  time,”  says  she.  And 
she  adds,  with  some  warmth,  “But  you 
are  not  going  to  Stay  on  deck  on  such  a 
night.  Come  in  here  at  once.  Leave 
your  mackintosh  on  the  steps.” 

Is  it  that  he  looks  at  that  draught-board? 
It  is  Mr.  Howard  Smith  who  is  playing 
with  Mary  Avon.  The  faithless  Miranda 
has  got  another  Ferdinand  now. 

“ I think  I would  rather  take  my  turn 
like  the  rest,”  he  says,  absently.  “ There 
may  be  some  amusement  before  the  morn- 
ing.” 

And  so  the  black  figure  turned  away 
and  disappeared ; and  a strange  thing  was 
that  the  girl  playing  draughts  seemed  to 
have  been  so  bewildered  by  the  apparition 
that  she  stared  at  the  board,  and  could 
not  be  got  to  understand  how  she  had 
made  a gross  and  gigantic  blunder. 

“Oh  yes;  oh,  certainly,”  she  said,  hur- 
riedly; but  she  did  not  know  how  to  re- 
trieve her  obvious  mistake. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

AN  UNSPOKEN  APPEAL. 

“ What  have  I done?  Is  she  vexed? 
Have  I offended  her?”  he  asked,  the  next 
morning,  in  a rapid  manner,  when  his 
hostess  came  on  deck.  The  gale  had 
abated  somewhat,  but  gloom  overspread 
earth  and  sky.  It  was  nothing  to  the 
gloom  that  overspread  his  usually  frank 
and  cheerful  face. 

“You  mean  Mary?”  she  says,  though 
she  knows  well  enough. 

“Yes;  haven’t  you  seen?  She  seems 
to  treat  me  as  though  we  had  never  met 
before — as  though  we  were  perfect  stran- 
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gers ; and  I know  she  is  too  kind-hearted 
to  cause  any  one  any  pain — ” 

Here  he  looks  somewhat  embarrassed 
for  a moment ; but  his  customary  straight- 
forwardness comes  to  his  rescue. 

“Yes;  I will  confess  I am  very  much 
hurt  by  it.  And — and  I should  like  to 
know  if  there  was  any  cause.  Surely 
you  must  have  noticed  it?” 

She  had  noticed  it,  sure  enough;  and 
in  contrast  with  that  studied  coldness 
which  Mary  Avon  had  shown  to  her 
friend  of  former  days,  she  had  remarked 
the  exceeding  friendliness  the  young  lady 
was  extending  to  the  Laird’s  nephew. 
But  would  she  draw  the  obvious  conclu- 
sion? Not  likely;  she  was  too  stanch  a 
friend  to  believe  any  such  thing.  All  the 
same,  there  remained  in  her  mind  a vague 
feeling  of  surprise,  with  perhaps  a touch 
of  personal  injury. 

“Well,  Angus,  you  know,”  she  said, 
evasively,  “Mary  is  very  much  preoccu- 
pied just  at  present.  Her  whole  condi- 
tion of  life  is  changed,  and  she  has  many 
things  to  think  of — ” 

“Yes;  but  she  is  frank  enough  with 
her  other  friends.  What  have  I done 
that  I should  be  made  a stranger  of?” 

A strange  answer  comes  to  these  idle 
frettings  of  the  hour.  Far  away  on  the 
shore  a number  of  small  black  figures 
emerge  from  the  woods,  and  slowly  pass 
along  the  winding  road  that  skirts  the 
rocks.  They  are  following  a cart — a com- 
mon farm-yard  cart;  but  on  the  wooden 
planks  is  placed  a dark  object  that  is 
touched  here  and  there  with  silver — or 
perhaps  it  is  only  the  white  cords.  Be- 
tween the  overhanging  gloom  of  the 
mountains  and  the  cold  grays  of  the 
wind-swept  sea  the  small  black  line  pass- 
es slowly  on.  And  these  two  on  board 
the  yacht  watch  it  in  silence.  Are  they 
listening  for  the  wail  of  the  pipes — the 
pathetic  dirge  of  “Lord  Lovat,”  or  the 
cry  of  the  1 ‘ Cumhadh  na  Cloinne”  ? But 
the  winds  are  loud,  and  the  rushing  seas 
are  loud;  and  now  the  rude  farm-yard 
cart,  with  its  solemn  burden,  is  away  out 
at  the  point;  and  presently  the  whole  sim- 
ple pageant  has  disappeared.  The  lonely 
burying-ground  lies  far  away  among  the 
hills. 

Angus  Sutherland  turns  round  again 
with  a brief  sigh. 

“It  will  be  all  the  same  in  a few  years,” 
he  says  to  his  hostess;  and  then  he  adds, 
indifferently,  “What  do  you  say  about 


starting  ? The  wind  is  against  us ; but 
anything  is  better  than  lying  here.  There 
were  some  bad  squalls  in  the  night.” 

Very  soon  after  this  the  silent  loch  is 
resounding  with  the  rattle  of  halyards, 
blocks,  and  chains;  and  Angus  Suther- 
land is  seeking  distraction  from  those  se- 
cret cares  of  the  moment  in  the  excite- 
ment of  hard  work.  Nor  is  it  any  joke 
getting  in  that  enormous  quantity  of 
anchor  chain.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
noise  and  bustle  Mary  Avon  appears  on 
deck  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  she  is 
immediately  followed  by  young  Smith. 

“ Why  don’t  you  help  them?”  she  says, 
laughing. 

“ So  I would,  if  I knew  what  to  do,”  he 
says,  good-naturedly.  “I’ll  go  and  ask 
Dr.  Sutherland.” 

It  was  a fatal  step.  Angus  Sutherland 
suggested,  somewhat  grimly,  that  if  he 
liked  he  might  lend  them  a hand  at  the 
windlass.  A muscular  young  English- 
man does  not  like  to  give  in,  and  for  a 
time  he  held  his  own  with  the  best  of 
them;  but  long  before  the  starboard  an- 
chor had  been  got  up,  and  the  port  one 
hove  short,  he  had  had  enough  of  it.  He 
did  not  volunteer  to  assist  at  the  throat 
halyards.  To  Miss  Avon,  who  was  calm- 
ly looking  on,  he  observed  that  it  would 
take  him  about  a fortnight  to  get  his  back 
straight. 

“That,”  said  she,  finding  an  excuse  for 
him  instantly,  “is  because  you  worked 
too  hard  at  it  at  first.  You  should  have 
watched  the  Islay  man.  All  he  does  is  to 
call  ‘Heave!’  and  to  make  his  shoulders 
go  up  as  if  he  were  going  to  do  the  whole 
thing  himself.  But  he  does  not  help  a bit. 
I have  watched  him  again  and  again.” 

“Your  friend  Dr.  Sutherland,”  said  he, 
regarding  her  for  an  instant  as  he  spoke, 
“seems  to  work  as  hard  as  any  of  them.” 

“He  is  very  fond  of  it,”  she  said,  sim- 
ply, without  any  embarrassment ; nor  did 
she  appear  to  regard  it  as  singular  that 
Angus  Sutherland  should  have  been  spok- 
en of  specially  as  her  friend. 

Angus  Sutherland  himself  comes  rapid- 
ly aft,  loosens  the  tiller-rope,  and  jams 
the  helm  over.  And  now  the  anchor  is 
hove  right  up;  the  reefed  mainsail  and 
small  jib  quickly  fill  out  before  this  fresh 
breeze ; and  presently,  with  a sudden  ces- 
sation of  noise,  we  are  spinning  away 
through  the  leaden-colored  waters.  We 
are  not  sorry  to  get  away  from  under  the 
gloom  of  these  giant  hills ; for  the  day  still 
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looks  squally,  and  occasionally  a scud  of 
rain  comes  whipping  across,  scarcely  suf- 
ficient to  wet  the  decks.  And  there  is 
more  life  and  animation  on  board  now;  a 
good  deal  of  walking  up  and  down  in  Ul- 
sters, with  inevitable  collisions;  and  of  re- 
marks shouted  against,  or  with,  the  wind ; 
and  of  joyful  pointing  toward  certain  sil- 
ver gleams  of  light  in  the  west  and  south. 
There  is  hope  in  front;  behind  us  noth- 
ing but  darkness  and  the  threatenings  of 
storm.  The  Pass  of  Glencoe  has  disap- 
peared in  rain;  the  huge  mountains  on 
the  right  are  as  black  as  the  deeds  of  mur- 
der done  in  the  glen  below ; Ardgour  over 
there,  and  Lochaber  here,  are  steeped  in 
gloom.  And  there  is  less  sadness  now  in 
the  old  refrain  of  “ Lochaber,”  since  there 
is  a prospect  of  the  South  shining  before 
us.  If  Mary  Avon  is  singing  to  herself 
about 

“Lochaber  no  more,  and  Lochaber  no  more — 

We’ll  maybe  return  to  Lochaber  no  more,” 

it  is  with  a light  heart. 

But  then  if  it  is  a fine  thing  to  go  bowl- 
ing along  with  a brisk  breeze  on  our  beam, 
it  is  very  different  when  we  get  round 
Ardshiel,  and  find  the  southerly  wind 
veering  to  meet  us  dead  in  the  teeth. 
And  there  is  a good  sea  running  up  Loch 
Linnhe — a heavy  gray -green  sea  that 
the  White  Dove  meets  and  breaks,  with 
spurts  of  spray  forward,  and  a line  of 
hissing  foam  in  our  wake.  The  zigzag 
beating  takes  us  alternately  to  Ardgour 
and  Appin,  until  we  can  see  here  and 
there  the  cheerful  patches  of  yellow  corn 
at  the  foot  of  the  giant  and  gloomy  hills; 
then  “’Bout  ship”  again,  and  away  we 
go  on  the  heaving  and  rushing  gray- 
green  sea. 

And  is  Mary  Avon’s  oldest  friend— the 
woman  who  is  the  stanchest  of  champions 
— being  at  last  driven  to  look  askance  at 
the  girl?  Is  it  fair  that  the  young  lady 
should  be  so  studiously  silent  when  our 
faithful  doctor  is  by,  and  instantly  begin 
to  talk  again  when  he  goes  forward  to 
help  at  the  jib  or  foresail  sheets  ? And 
when  he  asks  her,  as  in  former  days,  to 
take  the  tiller,  she  somewhat  coldly  de- 
clines the  offer  he  has  so  timidly  and  re- 
spectfully made.  But  as  for  Mr.  Smith, 
that  is  a very  different  matter.  It  is  he 
whbm  she  allows  to  go  below  for  some 
wrapper  for  her  neck.  It  is  he  who  stands 
by,  ready  to  shove  over  the  top  of  the 
companion  when  she  crouches  to  avoid  a 


passing  shower  of  rain.  It  is  he  with 
whom  she  jokes  and  talks — when  the 
Laird  does  not  monopolize  her. 

“I  would  have  believed  it  of  any  girl 
in  the  world  rather  than  of  her,”  says  her 
hostess,  to  another  person,  when  these 
two  happen  to  be  alone  in  the  saloon 
below.  “I  don’t  believe  it  yet.  It  is 
impossible.  Of  course  a girl  who  is  left 
as  penniless  as  she  is  might  be  pardoned 
for  looking  round  and  being  friendly  with 
rich  people  who  are  well  inclined  toward 
her;  but  I don’t  believe — I say  it  is  im- 
possible— that  she  should  have  thrown 
Angus  over  just  because  she  saw  a chance 
of  marrying  the  Laird’s  nephew.  Why, 
there  never  was  a girl  we  have  ever  known 
so  independent  as  she  is  I — not  any  one 
half  as  proud  and  as  fearless.  She  looks 
upon  going  to  London  and  earning  her 
own  living  as  nothing  at  all.  She  is  the 
very  last  girl  in  the  world  to  speculate  on 
making  a good  match — she  has  too  much 
pride ; she  would  not  speak  another  word 
to  Howard  Smith  if  such  a monstrous 
thing  were  suggested  to  her.” 

“Very  well,”  says  the  meek  listener. 
The  possibility  was  not  of  his  suggesting, 
assuredly:  he  knows  better. 

Then  the  Admiral-in-chief  of  the  White 
Dove  sits  silent  and  puzzled  for  a time. 

“And  yet  her  treatment  of  poor  Angus 
is  most  unfair.  He  is  deeply  hurt  by  it— 
he  told  me  so  this  morning — ” 

“If  he  is  so  fearfully  sensitive  that  he 
can  not  go  yachting  and  enjoy  his  holi- 
day because  a girl  does  not  pay  him  at- 
tention— ” 

“Why,  what  do  you  suppose  he  came 
back  here  for  ?”  she  says,  warmly.  “ To 
go  sailing  in  the  White  Dove  f No,  not 
if  twenty  White  Doves  were  waiting  for 
him!  He  knows  too  well  the  value  of 
his  time  to  stay  away  so  long  from  Lon- 
don if  it  were  merely  to  take  the  tiller  of 
a yacht.  He  came  back  here,  at  great 
personal  sacrifice,  because  Mary  was  on 
board.” 

“ Has  he  told  you  so  ?” 

“ He  has  not;  but  one  has  eyes.” 

“Then  suppose  she  has  changed  her 
mind : how  can  you  help  it  ?” 

She  says  nothing  for  a second.  She  is 
preparing  the  table  for  Master  Fred:  per- 
haps she  tosses  the  novels  on  to  the  couch 
with  an  impatience  they  do  not  at  all  de- 
serve. But  at  length  she  says : 

“Well,  I never  thought  Mary  would 
have  been  so  fickle  as  to  go  chopping  and 
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changing  about  within  the  course  of  a few 
weeks.  However,  I won’t  accuse  her  of 
being  mercenary ; I will  not  believe  that. 
Howard  Smith  is  a most  gentlemanly 
young  man — good-looking,  too,  and  plea- 
sant tempered.  I can  imagine  any  girl 
liking  him.” 

Here  a volume  of  poems  is  pitched  on 
to  the  top  of  the  draught-board  as  if  it 
had  done  her  some  personal  injury. 

“And  in  any  case  she  might  be  more 
civil  to  a very  old  friend  of  ours,”  she 
adds. 

Further  discourse  on  this  matter  is  im- 
possible; for  our  Friedrich  d’or  comes  in 
to  prepare  for  luncheon.  But  why  the 
charge  of  incivility?  When  we  are  once 
more  assembled  together,  the  girl  is  quite 
the  reverse  of  uncivil  toward  him.  She 
shows  him — when  she  is  forced  to  speak 
to  him — an  almost  painful  courtesy;  and 
she  turns  her  eyes  down  as  if  she  were 
afraid  to  speak  to  him.  This  is  no  flaunt- 
ing coquette,  proud  of  her  willful  caprice. 

And  as  for  poor  Angus,  he  does  his  best 
to  propitiate  her.  They  begin  talking 
about  the  picturesqueness  of  various  cities. 
Knowing  that  Miss  Avon  has  lived  the  most 
of  her  life,  if  she  was  not  actually  bom, 
in  London,  he  strikes  boldly  for  London. 
What  is  there  in  Venice,  what  is  there  in 
the  world,  like  London  in  moonlight — 
with  the  splendid  sweep  of  her  river,  and 
the  long  lines  of  gas  lamps,  and  the  noble 
bridges  ? But  she  is  all  for  Edinburgh : if 
Edinburgh  had  but  the  Moldau  running 
through  that  valley,  and  the  bridges  of 
Prague  to  span  it,  what  city  in  Europe 
could  compare  with  it?  And  the  Laird 
is  so  delighted  with  her  approval  of  the 
Scotch  capital  that  he  forgets  for  the  mo- 
ment his  Glaswegian  antipathy  to  the  ri- 
val city,  and  enlarges  no  less  on  the  pic- 
turesqueness of  it  than  on  its  wealth  of 
historical  traditions.  There  is  not  a stain 
of  blood  on  any  floor  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve in.  Then  the  Sanctuary  of  Holy- 
rood  : what  stories  has  he  not  to  tell  about 
that  famous  refuge  ? 

“I  believe  the  mysterious  influence  of 
that  sanctuary  has  gone  out  and  charmed 
all  the  country  about  Edinburgh,”  said 
our  young  doctor.  4 4 1 suppose  you  know 
that  there  are  several  plants,  poisonous 
elsewhere,  that  are  quite  harmless  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Edinburgh.  You  re- 
member I told  you,  Miss  Avon,  that  even- 
ing we  went  out  to  Arthur’s  Seat  ?” 

It  was  well  done,  Queen  Titania  must 


have  thought,  to  expose  this  graceless  flirt 
before  her  new  friends.  So  she  had  been 
walking  out  to  Arthur’s  Seat  with  him,  in 
the  summer  afternoons  ? 

44  Y — yes,”  says  the  girl. 

44  Ay,  that  is  a most  curious  thing,”  says 
the  Laird,  not  noticing  her  downcast  looks 
and  flushed  cheeks.  44  But  what  were 
they,  did  ye  say  ?” 

“Umbelliferous  plants,”  replies  Angus 
Sutherland,  in  quite  a matter-of-fact  man- 
ner. “The  (Enanthe  crocata  is  one  of 
them,  I remember;  and  I think  the  Cicu- 
ta  viro8ay  that  is  the  water-hemlock.” 

“I  would  jist  like  to  know,”  says  the 
Laird,  somewhat  pompously,  44  whether 
that  does  not  hold  good  about  the  neighr 
borliood  of  Glesca  also.  There’s  nothing 
so  particular  healthy  about  the  climate  of 
Edinburgh,  as  far  as  ever  I heard  tell  of. 
Quite  the  reverse — quite  the  reverse.  Blast 
winds,  fogs — no  wonder  the  people  are 
shilpit-looking  creatures  as  a general  rule 
— like  a lot  o’  Paisley  weavers.  But  the 
ceety  is  a fine  ceety,  I will  admit  that;  and 
many’s  the  time  I’ve  said  to  Tom  Galbraith 
that  he  could  get  no  finer  thing  to  paint 
than  the  view  of  the  High  Street  at  night 
from  Prince’s  Street — especially  on  a 
moonlight  night.  A fine  ceety : but  the 
people  themselves !” — here  the  Laird  shook 
his  head.  “And  their  manner  o’  speech 
is  most  vexsome — a long,  sing-song  kind 
o’  yaumering,  as  if  they  had  not  sufficient 
manliness  to  say  outright  what  they  meant. 
If  we  are  to  have  a Scotch  accent,  I prefer 
the  accent — the  very  slight  accent — ye 
hear  about  Glesca.  I would  like  to  hear 
what  Miss  Avon  has  to  say  upon  that 
point.” 

“ I am  not  a very  good  judge,  sir,”  says 
Miss  Avon,  prudently. 

Then  on  deck.  The  leaden-black  waves 
are  breaking  in  white  foam  along  the 
shores  of  Kingairloch  and  the  opposite 
rocks  of  Eilean-na-Shuna;  and  we  are  still 
laboriously  beating  against  the  southerly 
wind;  but  those  silver-yellow  gleams  in 
the  south  have  increased  over  the  softly 
purple  hills  of  Morvern  and  Duart.  Black 
as  night  are  the  vast  ranges  of  mountains 
in  the  north;  but  they  are  far  behind  us; 
we  have  now  no  longer  any  fear  of  a white 
shaft  of  lightning  falling  from  the  gloom 
overhead. 

The  decks  are  dry  now ; camp-stools  are 
in  requisition ; there  is  to  be  a consultation 
about  our  future  plans,  after  the  White 
Dove  has  been  beached  for  a couple  of  days. 
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The  Laird  admits  that,  if  it  had  been  three 
days  or  four  days,  he  would  like  to  run 
through  to  Glasgow  and  to  Strathgovan, 
just  to  see  how  they  were  getting  on  with 
the  gas  lamps  in  the  Mitherdrum  Road ; 
but,  as  it  is,  he  will  write  for  a detailed 
report ; hence  he  is  free  to  go  wherever  we 
wish.  Miss  Avon,  interrogated,  answers 
that  she  thinks  she  must  leave  us  and  set 
out  for  London ; whereupon  she  is  bidden 
to  hold  her  tongue,  and  not  talk  foolish- 
ness. Our  doctor,  also  interrogated,  looks 
down  on  the  sitting  parliament — he  is 
standing  at  the  tiller — and  laughs. 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  getting  to  Castle 
Osprey  to-night,  ” he  says,  ‘ ‘ whatever  your 
plans  may  be.  The  breeze  is  falling  off 
a bit.  But  you  may  put  me  down  as  will- 
ing to  go  anywhere  with  you,  if  you  will 
let  me  come.” 

This  decision  seemed  greatly  to  delight 
his  hostess.  She  said  we  could  not  do 
without  him.  She  was  herself  ready  to 
go  anywhere  now — eagerly  embraced  the 
Y ou til’s  suggestion  that  there  were,  accord- 
ing to  John  of  Skye’s  account,  vast  num- 
bers of  seals  in  the  bays  on  the  western 
shores  of  Knapdale ; and  at  once  assured 
the  Laird,  who  said  he  particularly  want- 
ed a seal-skin  or  two  and  some  skarts’  feath- 
ers for  a young  lady,  that  he  should  not 
be  disappointed.  Knapdale,  then,  it  was 
to  be. 

But  in  the  mean  time  ? Dinner  found 
us  in  a dead  calm.  After  dinner,  when 
we  came  on  deck,  the  sun  had  gone  down ; 
and  in  the  pale,  tender  blue-gray  of  the 
twilight  the  golden  star  of  Lismore  Light- 
house was  already  shining.  Then  we  had 
our  warning  lights  put  up — the  port  red 
light  shedding  a soft  crimson  glow  on  the 
bow  of  the  dingey,  the  starboard  green 
light  touching  with  a cold,  wan  color  the 
iron  shrouds.  To  crown  all,  as  we  were 
watching  the  dark  shadows  of  Lismore 
Island,  a thin,  white,  vivid  line,  like  the 
edge  of  a shilling,  appeared  over  the  low 
hill ; and  then  the  full  moon  rose  into  the 
partially  clouded  sky.  It  was  a beautiful 
night. 

But  we  gave  up  all  hope  of  reaching 
Castle  Osprey.  The  breeze  had  quite  gone ; 
the  calm  sea  slowly  rolled.  We  went  be- 
low— to  books,  draughts,  and  what  not — 
Angus  Sutherland  alone  remaining  on 
deck,  having  his  pipe  for  his  companion. 

It  was  about  an  hour  afterward  that 
we  were  startled  by  sounds  on  deck;  and 
presently  we  knew  that  the  White  Dove 


was  again  flying  through  the  water.  The 
women  took  some  little  time  to  get  their 
shawls  and  things  ready : had  they  known 
what  was  awaiting  them,  they  would  have 
been  more  alert. 

For  no  sooner  were  we  on  deck  than 
we  perceived  that  the  White  Dove  was 
tearing  through  the  water  without  the 
slightest  landmark  or  light  to  guide  her. 
The  breeze  that  had  sprung  up  had  swept 
before  it  a bank  of  sea-fog-— a most  unusual 
thing  in  these  windy  and  changeable  lat- 
itudes ; and  so  dense  was  this  fog  that  the 
land  on  all  sides  of  us  had  disappeared, 
while  it  was  quite  impossible  to  say  where 
Lismore  Light-house  was.  Angus  Suth- 
erland had  promptly  surrendered  the  helm 
to  John  of  Skye,  and  had  gone  forward. 
The  men  on  the  look-out  at  the  bow  were 
themselves  invisible. 

“Oh,  it  iss  all  right,  mem,”  called  out 
John  of  Skye,  through  the  dense  fog,  in 
answer  to  a question.  “ I know  the  lay 
o’  the  land  very  well,  though  I do  not  see 
it.  And  I will  keep  her  down  to  Duart, 
bekass  of  the  tide.”  And  then  he  called 
out, 

“ Hector,  do  you  not  see  any  land  yet  ?” 

“ Cha  n'eil  /”  calls  out  Hector,  in  reply, 
in  his  native  tongue. 

“ We’ll  put  a tack  on  her  now.  Ready 
about,  boys !” 

“ Ready  about!” 

Round  slews  her  head,  with  blocks  and 
sails  clattering  and  flapping ; there  is  a 
scuffle  of  making  fast  the  lee  sheets ; then 
once  more  the  White  Dove  goes  plunging 
into  the  unknown.  The  non-experts  see 
nothing  at  all  but  the  fog;  they  have  not 
the  least  idea  whether  Lismore  Light-house 
— which  is  a solid  object  to  run  against — 
is  on  port  or  starboard  bow,  or  right  astern, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  They  are  huddled 
in  a group  about  the  top  of  the  companion. 
They  can  only  listen  and  wait. 

John  of  Skye’s  voice  rings  out  again : 

“ Hector,  can  you  not  mek  out  the  land 
yet?” 

“Chan'eil!” 

“What  does  he  say?”  the  Laird  asks, 
almost  in  a whisper:  he  is  afraid  to  dis- 
tract attention  at  such  a time. 

“ He  says  ‘ No,’  ” Angus  Sutherland  an- 
swers. “He  can  not  make  out  the  land. 
It  is  very  thick ; and  there  are  bad  rocks 
between  Lismore  and  Duart.  I think  I 
will  climb  up  to  the  cross-trees,  and  have 
a look  round.” 

What  was  this  ? A girl’s  hand  laid  for 
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an  instant  on  his  arm ; a girl’s  voice — low, 
quick,  beseeching— saying,  44  Oh  no!” 

It  was  the  trifle  of  a moment. 

“There  is  not  the  least  danger,”  says 
he,  lightly.  4 4 Sometimes  you  can  see  bet- 
ter at  the  cross-trees.” 

Then  the  dim  figure  is  seen  going  up 
the  shrouds ; but  he  is  not  quite  up  at  the 
cross-trees  when  the  voice  of  John  of  Skye 
is  heard  again : 

“Mr.  Sutherland!” 

“All  right,  John!”  and  the  dusky  fig- 
ure comes  stumbling  down  and  across  the 
loose  sheets  on  deck. 

“If  ye  please,  sir,” says  John  of  Skye; 
and  the  well-known  formula  means  that 
Angus  Sutherland  is  to  take  the  helm. 
Captain  John  goes  forward  to  the  bow. 
The  only  sound  around  us  is  the  surging 
of  the  unseen  waves. 

“I  hope  you  are  not  frightened,  Miss 
Avon,”  says  Mr.  Smith,  quite  cheerfully; 
though  he  is  probably  listening,  like  the 
rest  of  us,  for  the  sullen  roar  of  breakers 
in  the  dark. 

“No,  I am  bewildered — I don’t  know 
what  it  is  all  about.” 

44  You  need  not  be  afraid,”  Angus  Suth- 
erland says  to  her,  abruptly — for  he  will 
not  have  the  Youth  interfere  in  such  mat- 
ters— “with Captain  John  on  board.  He 
sees  better  in  a fog  than  most  men  in  day- 
light.” 

4 4 We  are  in  the  safe-keeping  of  One  great- 
er than  any  Captain  John,  ” says  the  Laird, 
simply  and  gravely : he  is  not  in  any  alarm. 

Then  a call  from  the  bow : 

44 Helm  hard  down,  sir!” 

44  Hard  down  it  is,  John !” 

Then  the  rattle  again  of  sheets  and 
sails ; and  as  she  swings  round  again  on 
the  other  tack,  what  is  that  vague,  impal- 
pable shadow  one  sees — or  fancies  one  sees 
—on  the  starboard  bow  ? 

44  Is  that  the  land,  John  ?”  Angus  Suth- 
erland asks,  as  the  skipper  comes  aft. 

44  Oh,  ay,”  says  he,  with  a chuckle.  44 1 
wass  thinking  to  myself  it  wass  the  loom 
of  Duart  I sah  once  or  twice.  And  I wass 
saying  to  Hector  if  it  wass  his  sweetheart 
he  will  look  for,  he  will  see  better  in  the 
night.” 

Then  by-and-by  this  other  object,  to 
which  all  attention  is  summoned : the  fog 
grows  thinner  and  thinner ; some  one 
catches  sight  of  a pale  glimmering  light 
on  our  port  quarter,  and  we  know  that 
we  have  left  Lismore  Light-house  in  our 
wake.  And  still  the  fog  grows  thinner, 


until  it  is  suffused  with  a pale  blue  radi- 
ance ; then  suddenly  we  sail  out  into  the 
beautiful  moonlight,  with  the  hills  along 
the  horizon  all  black  under  the  clear  and 
solemn  skies. 

It  is  a pleasant  sail  into  the  smooth  har- 
bor on  this  enchanted  night:  the  far  win- 
dows of  Castle  Osprey  are  all  aglow ; the 
mariners  are  to  rest  for  a while  from  the 
travail  of  the  sea.  And  as  we  go  up  the 
moon-lit  road,  the  Laird  is  jocular  enough, 
and  asks  Mary  Avon,  who  is  his  com- 
panion, whether  she  was  prepared  to  sing 
“Lochaber  no  more”  when  we  were  go- 
ing blindly  through  the  mist.  But  our 
young  doctor  remembers  that  hour  or  so 
of  mist  for  another  reason.  There  was 
something  in  the  sound  of  the  girl’s  voice 
he  can  not  forget.  The  touch  of  her  hand 
was  slight,  but  his  arm  has  not  even  yet 
parted  with  the  thrill  of  it. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

HIS  LORDSHIP. 

Miss  Avon  is  seated  in  the  garden  in 
front  of  Castle  Osprey,  under  the  shade  of 
a drooping  ash.  Her  book  lies  neglected 
beside  her  on  the  iron  seat ; she  is  idly 
looking  abroad  on  the  sea  and  the  mount- 
ains, now  all  aglow  in  the  warm  light  of 
the  afternoon. 

There  is  a clanging  of  a gate  below. 
Presently  up  the  steep  gravel-path  comes 
a tall  and  handsome  young  fellow,  in  full 
shooting  accoutrement,  with  his  gun  over 
his  shoulder.  Her  face  instantly  loses  its 
dreamy  expression.  She  welcomes  him 
with  a cheerful  “Good-evening !”  and  asks 
what  sport  he  has  had.  For  answer  he 
comes  across  the  greensward,  places  his 
gun  against  the  trunk  of  the  ash,  takes  a 
seat  beside  her,  and  puts  his  hands  round 
one  knee. 

“It  is  a long  story,” says  the  Youth. 
44 Will  it  bore  you  to  hear  it?  I’ve  seen 
how  the  women  in  a country  house  dread 
the  beginning  of  the  talk  at  dinner  about 
the  day’s  shooting,  and  yet  give  themselves 
up,  like  the  martyrs  and  angels  they  are ; 
and — and  it  is  very  different  from  hunt- 
ing, don’t  you  know,  for  there  the  women 
can  talk  as  much  as  anybody.” 

“Oh,  but  I should  like  to  hear,  really,” 
says  she.  “It  was  so  kind  of  a stranger 
on  board  a steamer  to  offer  you  a day's 
shooting!” 
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“Well,  it  was, ’’says  he;  “and  the  place 
has  been  shot  over  only  once — on  the  12th. 
Very  well ; you  shall  hear  the  whole  story. 
I met  the  keeper  by  appointment  down  at 
the  quay.  I don't  know  what  sort  of  a 
fellow  he  is — Highlander  or  Lowlander; 
I am  not  such  a swell  at  those  things  as 
my  uncle  is — but  I should  have  said  he 
talked  a most  promising  mixture  of  Dev- 
onshire, Yorkshire,  and  Westmoreland — ” 

“ What  was  his  name  ?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  says  the  other,  leisure- 
ly. “I  called  him  Donald  on  chance ; and 
he  took  to  it  well  enough.  I confess  I 
thought  it  rather  odd  he  had  only  one 
dog  with  him — an  old  retriever;  but  then, 
don’t  you  know,  the  moor  had  been  shot 
over  only  once ; and  I thought  we  might 
get  along.  As  we  walked  along  to  the 
hill,  Donald  says,  4 Dinna  tha  mind,  sir, 
if  a blackcock  gets  up;  knock  un  ower, 
knock  un  ower,  sir.’  ” 

At  this  point  Miss  Avon  most  unfairly 
bursts  out  laughing. 

“Why,” she  says,  “what  sort  of  coun- 
tryman was  he  if  he  talked  like  that? 
That  is  how  they  speak  in  plays  about  the 
colliery  districts.” 

“ Oh,  it’s  all  the  same,”  says  the  young 
man,  quite  unabashed.  “I  gave  him  my 
bag  to  carry,  and  put  eight  or  ten  car- 
tridges in  my  pockets.  4 A few  mower, 
sir — a few  mower,  sir,’  says  Donald,  and 
crams  my  pockets  full.  Then  he  would 
have  me  put  cartridges  in  my  gun  even 
before  we  left  the  road ; and  as  soon  as 
we  began  to  ascend  the  hill,  I saw  he  was 
on  the  outlook  for  a straggler  or  two, 
or  perhaps  a hare.  But  he  warned  me 
that  the  shooting  had  been  very  bad  in 
these  districts  this  year,  and  that  on  the 
12th  the  rain  was  so  persistent  that  scarce- 
ly anybody  went  out.  Where  could  we 
have  been  on  the  12th  ? — surely  there  was 
no  such  rain  with  us  ?” 

“ But  when  you  are  away  from  the  hills 
you  miss  the  rain,”  remarks  this  profound 
meteorologist. 

“ Ah  ! perhaps  so.  However,  Donald 
said : 4 His  lordship  went  hout  for  an  hour, 
and  got  a brace  and  a ’alf.  His  lordship 
is  no  keen  for  a big  bag,  ye  ken ; but  is 
just  satisfied  if  he  can  get  a brace  or  a 
couple  of  brace  afore  luncheon.  It  is  the 
exerceez  he  likes.’  I then  discovered  that 

Lord had  had  this  moor  as  part  of 

his  shooting  last  year;  and  I assured  Don- 
ald I did  not  hunger  after  slaughter.  So 
we  climbed  higher  and  higher.  I found 


Donald  a most  instructive  companion. 
He  was  very  great  on  the  ownership  of 
the  land  about  here,  and  the  old  families, 
don’t  you  know,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 
I heard  a lot  about  the  MacDou  galls,  and 
how  they  had  all  their  possessions  confis- 
cated in  1745 ; and  how,  when  the  govern- 
ment pardoned  them,  and  ordered  the  land 
to  be  restored,  the  Campbells  and  Bread- 
albane,  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen, 
kept  all  the  best  bits  for  themselves.  I 
asked  Donald  why  they  did  not  complain. 
He  only  grinned.  I suppose  they  were 
afraid  to  make  a row.  Then  there  was 
one  MacDougall  an  admiral  or  captain, 
don’t  you  know;  and  he  sent  a boat  to 
rescue  some  shipwrecked  men,  and  the 
boat  was  swamped.  Then  he  would  send 
another,  and  that  was  swamped  too.  The 
government,  Donald  informed  me,  want- 
ed to  hang  him  for  his  philanthropy;  but 
he  had  influential  friends,  and  he  was  let 
off  on  the  payment  of  a large  sum  of  mon- 
ey— I suppose  out  of  what  the  Dukes  of 
Argyll  and  Breadalbane  had  left  him.” 

The  Youth  calmly  shifted  his  hands  to 
the  other  knee. 

“You  see,  Miss  Avon,  this  was  all  very 
interesting ; but  I had  to  ask  Donald 
where  the  birds  were.  4 I’ll  let  loose  the 
doag  now,’  says  he.  Well,  he  did  so. 
You  would  have  thought  he  had  let  loose 
a sky-rocket!  It  was  off  and  away— up 
hill  and  down  dale — and  all  his  whistling 
wasn’t  of  the  slightest  use.  4 He’s  a bit 
wild,’  Donald  had  to  admit;  4 but  if  I had 
kent  you  were  a-goin’  shootin’  earlier  in 
the  morning,  I would  have  given  him  a 
run  or  two  to  take  the  freshness  hoff.  But 
on  a day  like  this,  sir,  there’s  no  scent; 
we  will  just  have  to  walk  them  up ; they’ll 
lie  as  close  as  a water-hen.’  So  we  left 
the  dog  to  look  after  himself,  and  on  we 
pounded.  Do  you  see  that  long  ridge  of 
rugged  hill  ?” 

He  pointed  to  the  coast-line  beyond 
the  bay. 

“Yes.” 

“We  had  to  climb  that,  to  start  with; 
and  not  even  a glimpse  of  a rabbit  all  the 
way  up.  4 ’Ave  a care,  sir, ’says  Donald; 
and  I took  down  my  gun  from  my  shoul- 
der, expecting  to  walk  into  a whole  covey 
at  least.  4 His  lordship  shot  a brace  and 
a ’alf  of  grouse  on  this  wery  knoll  the 
last  day  he  shot  over  the  moor  last  year.’ 
And  now  there  was  less  talking,  don’t  you 
know;  and  we  went  cautiously  through 
the  heather,  working  every  bit  of  it,  until 
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we  got  right  to  the  end  of  the  knoll.  ‘ It’s 
fine  heather,’  says  Donald ; ‘bees  would 
dae  well  here.  ’ So  on  we  went ; and  Don- 
ald’s information  began  again.  He  point- 
ed out  a house  on  some  distant  island 
where  Alexander  III.  was  buried.  ‘ But 
where  are  the  birds  ?’  I asked  of  him  at 
last.  ‘Oh,’  says  he,  ‘his  lordship  was 
never  greedy  after  the  shootin’.  A brace 
or  two  afore  luncheon  was  all  he  wanted. 
He  bain’t  none  o’  your  greedy  ones,  he 
bain’t.  His  lordship  shot  a hare  on  this 
very  side  last  year — a fine  long  shot.  ’ W e 
went  on  again:  you  know  what  sort  of 
morning  it  was,  Miss  Avon  ?” 

“ It  was  hot  enough,  even  in  the  shelter 
of  the  trees.” 

“ Up  there  it  was  dreadful : not  a breath 
of  wind : the  sun  blistering.  And  still  we 
ploughed  through  that  knee-deep  heather, 
with  the  retriever  sometimes  coming  with- 
in a mile  of  us;  and  Donald  back  to  his 
old  families.  It  was  the  MacDonnells 
now;  he  said  they  had  no  right  to  that 
name ; their  proper  name  was  Mac  Alister 
— Mack  Mick  Alister,  I think  he  said. 
‘But  where  the  dickens  are  the  birds?’  I 
said.  ‘ If  we  get  a brace  afore  luncheon, 
we’ll  do  fine,’  said  he.  And  then  he  add- 
ed, * There’s  a braw  cold  well  down  there 
that  his  lordship  aye  stopped  at.’  The 
hint  was  enough ; we  had  our  dram. 
Then  we  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,  and 
on,  until  I struck  work,  and  sat  down, 
and  waited  for  the  luncheon  basket.” 

“We  were  so  afraid  Fred  would  be 
late,”  she  said;  “the  men  are  all  so  busy 
down  at  the  yacht.” 

“What  did  it  matter  ?”  the  Youth  said, 
resignedly.  “I  was  being  instructed. 
He  had  got  further  back  still  now,  to  the 
Druids,  don’t  you  know,  and  the  antiqui- 
ty of  the  Gaelic  language.  ‘ What  was 
the  river  that  fan  by  Rome?’  ‘ The  Tiber,’ 
I said.  ‘And  what,’  he  asked,  ‘was  To- 
ber  in  Gaelic  but  a spring  or  fountain  ?’ 
And  the  Tamar  in  Devonshire  was  the 
same  thing.  And  the  various  Usks— 
uska,  it  seems,  is  the  Gaelic  for  water. 
Well,  I’m  hanged  if  I know  what  that 
man  did  not  talk  about !” 

“But  surely  such  a keeper  must  be  in- 
valuable,” remarks  the  young  lady,  inno- 
cently. 

“Perhaps.  I confess  I got  a little  bit 
tired  of  it;  but  no  doubt  the  poor  fellow 
was  doing  his  best  to  make  up  for  the 
want  of  birds.  However,  we  started 
again  after  luncheon.  And  now  we  came 


to  place  after  place  where  his  lordship  had 
performed  the  most  wonderful  feats  last 
year.  And,  mind  you,  the  dog  wasn’t 
ranging  so  wild  now;  if  there  had  been 
the  ghost  of  a shadow  of  a feather  in  the 
whole  district,  we  must  have  seen  it. 
Then  we  came  to  another  well  where  his 
lordship  used  to  stop  for  a drink.  Then 
we  arrived  at  a crest  where  no  one  who 
had  ever  shot  on  the  moor  had  ever  failed 
to  get  a brace  or  two.  A brace  or  two ! 
What  we  flushed  was  a covey  of  sheep 
that  flew  like  mad  things  down  the  hill. 
Well,  Donald  gave  in  at  last.  He  could 
not  find  words  to  express  his  astonish- 
ment. His  lordship  had  never  come 
along  that  highest  ridge  without  getting 
at  least  two  or  three  shots.  And  when  I 
set  out  for  home,  he  still  stuck  to  it;  he 
would  not  let  me  take  the  cartridges  out 
of  my  gun;  he  assured  me  his  lordship 
never  failed  to  get  a snipe  or  a blackcock 
on  the  way  home.  Confound  his  lord- 
ship  !” 

“And  is  that  all  the  story?”  says  the 
young  lady,  with  her  eyes  wide  open. 

“ Yes,  it  is,  ” says  he,  with  a tragic  gloom 
on  the  handsome  face. 

“You  have  not  brought  home  a single 
bird?” 

‘ ‘ Not  a feather  I — never  saw  one.” 

“ Not  even  a rabbit  ?” 

“ Nary  rabbit.” 

“ Why,  Fred  was  up  here  a short  time 
ago  wanting  a few  birds  for  the  yacht.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  says  he,  with  a sombre 
contempt.  “ Perhaps  he  will  go  and  ask 
his  lordship  for  them.  In  the  mean  time, 
I’m  going  in  to  dress  for  dinner.  I sup- 
pose his  lordship  would  do  that  too,  after 
having  shot  his  thirty  brace.” 

“You  must  not,  anyway,”  she  says. 

“ There  is  to  be  no  dressing  for  dinner  to- 
day; we  are  all  going  down  to  the  yacht 
after.” 

“At  all  events,”  he  says,  “I  must  get 
my  shooting  things  off.  Much  good  I’ve 
done  with  ’em  1” 

So  he  goes  into  the  house,  and  leaves 
her  alone.  But  this  chat  together  seems 
to  have  brightened  her  up  somewhat ; and 
with  a careless  and  cheerful  air  she  goes 
over  to  the  flower  borders,  and  begins 
culling  an  assortment  of  various-hued 
blossoms.  The  evening  is  becoming  cool- 
er; she  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  the  sun’s 
glare;  it  is  a pleasant  task;  and  she  is 
singing,  or  humming,  snatches  of  song  of 
the  most  heterogeneous  character. 
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44 Then  fill  up  a bumper! — wbat  can  I do  less 
Than  drink  to  the  health  of  my  bonny  Black  Bess  ?” 

— this  is  the  point  at  which  she  has  ar- 
rived when  she  suddenly  becomes  silent, 
and  for  a second  her  face  is  suffused  with 
a conscious  color.  It  is  our  young  doc- 
tor who  has  appeared  on  the  gravel-path. 
She  does  not  rise  from  her  stooping  posi- 
tion ; but  she  hurries  "with  her  work. 

“You  are  going  to  decorate  the  dinner 
table,  I suppose  ?”  he  says,  somewhat  tim- 
idly. 

“Yes,”  she  answers,  without  raising  her 
head.  The  fingers  work  nimbly  enough : 
why  so  much  hurry? 

‘ ‘ You  will  take  some  down  to  the  yacht, 
too?”  he  says.  4 4 Everything  is  quite  ready 
now  for  the  start  to-morrow.” 

“Oh  yes,”  she  says.  “And  I think  I 
have  enough  now  for  the  table.  I must 
go  in.” 

“Miss  Avon,”  he  says;  and  she  stops, 
with  her  eyes  downcast.  4 4 1 wanted  to  say 
a word  to  you.  You  have  once  or  twice 
spoken  about  going  away.  I wanted  to 
ask  you — you  won’t  think  it  is  any  rude- 
ness. But  if  the  reason  was— if  it  was  the 
presence  of  any  one  that  was  distasteful 
to  you — ” 

“Oh,  I hope  no  one  will  think  that!” 
she  answers,  quickly;  and  for  one  second 
the  soft,  black,  pathetic  eyes  meet  his.  “ I 
am  very  happy  to  be  amongst  such  good 
friends— too  happy,  I think.  I— I must 
think  of  other  things — ” 

And  here  she  seems  to  force  this  embar- 
rassment away  from  her;  and  she  says  to 
him,  with  quite  a pleasant  air: 

“ I am  so  glad  to  hear  that  the  White 
Dove  will  sail  so  much  better  now.  It 
must  be  so  much  more  pleasant  for  you, 
when  you  understand  all  about  it.” 

And  then  she  goes  into  the  house  to  put 
the  flowers  on  the  table.  He,  left  alone, 
goes  over  to  the  iron  seat  beneath  the  ash- 
tree,  and  takes  up  the  book  she  has  been 
reading,  and  bends  his  eyes  on  the  page. 
It  is  not  the  book  he  is  thinking  about. 


MR.  WITHERTON’8  ROMANCE. 

WHAT  a pretty,  very  pretty  girl  she 
seemed,  as  I looked  at  her,  seated  in 
front  of  me,  over  on  the  right  side  of  the 
car,  with  her  face  turned  at  an  angle 
which  gave  me  the  contour  of  her  delicate 
oval  chin  and  regular  brow ! How  clear 
and  pure  her  temples  were,  and  how  very 
neatly  the  hair  grew  back  from  them ! 


A long  time  did  I watch  her,  that  very 
cold  day  near  Christmas,  when  we  trav- 
elled the  whole  way  on  the  same  road,  and 
I found  so  much  to  attract  in  the  changes 
of  her  face  that  I noticed  nothing  else 
without  or  within.  She  was  alone,  and 
appeared  to  be  keeping  a sharp  look-out 
upon  all  her  fellow-travellers,  more  from 
timidity,  I think,  than  from  any  curiosity 
as  regarded  them.  Every  man  who  rose 
to  go  to  the  end  of  the  car  to  get  a drink 
of  water,  or  to  leave  it  for  the  pleasure  of 
“a  little  smoke,”  or  to  lounge  up  to  the 
stove  from  pure  restlessness,  immediately 
influenced  her  expression  of  countenance. 
At  the  first  movement  he  would  make  she 
would  start,  look  apprehensive  as  he  rose, 
alarmed  as  he  advanced  toward  her  seat, 
terrified  as  he  came  close,  and  relieved  in 
proportion  as  he  lengthened  the  distance 
between  them.  I noticed,  as  time  passed 
on,  with  increasing  interest,  every  new 
alarm,  and  the  expression  each  elicited 
depicted  upon  her  speaking  countenance, 
and  was  almost  lost  in  conjecture  as  to 
where  could  be  her  destination,  what  her 
position  in  life,  and  antecedents,  when  I 
was  suddenly  startled  by  my  wife’s  voice 
at  my  side,  saying, 

4 4 Theodore,  what  in  the  world  do  you  see 
in  that  girl’s  face,  that  you  have  been  watch- 
ing her  so  intently  for  the  last  hour  ?” 

“My  dear,”  I answered,  “she  is  very 
pretty.  She  reminds  me  most  forcibly  of 
you  when  I first  met  you  at — a — a — New- 
port.” 

44 1 never  went  to  Newport  until  I had 
been  almost  ten  years  married,”  said  Mrs. 
Witherton.  (My  name  is  Theodore  With- 
erton.) 

“ Well,”  I said,  “I  mean  at  that  time.” 

“ Then  why  did  you  not  say  4 ten  years 
after  our  marriage  ?’  I don’t  tliink  that 
people  can  be  too  particular  in  their  state- 
ments,” said  Mrs.  W.  44  If  every  one  ob- 
served this  rule,  fewer  quarrels  would  oc- 
cur in  families,  and  society  also,  and  less 
mischief  be  made.” 

44  Yes,  my  dear;  I was  only  thinking  at 
the  moment  of  the  likeness.” 

4 4 Likeness  ?”  she  said,  sharply.  4 4 What 
likeness  could  any  one  possibly  see  between 
a dark  girl  with  brown  hair  and  eyes,  and 
the  long  thin  face  that  she  has,  and  a round 
fair  one,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair,  like 
mine — at  least,”  in  answer  to  my  glance, 
“like  what  mine  was.  However,  if  you 
are  amused  or  interested  in  what  you  have 
been  gazing  at,  I am  quite  satisfied.” 
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She  my  well  satisfied  that  she  turn- 
ed squarely  round,  with  her  face  to  the 
window,  and  four  blocks  of  black  ami  ml 
plaid  shawl  alot3.C>  p%*eii  tue  for  prospect;; 
for  rny  wife  wan  of  oomforiable  dimen- 
sion^ and  quite  filled  nx>  ihiw-quarters  of 
the  sef*it  we  mutually  occupied,  mid  the 
whole  c*f  the  window  besides. 

Mm  Withe  rton  had  married  me  many 
years  ago,  through  the  suggestions  of  mu- 
tual friends*  and  to  the  great  gratification 
of  my  parent*.  There  had  been  so  much 
difficulty  in  finding  anything  in  the  way 
of  business  that  I could  manage,  that  the 
effort  at  last  had  to  be  abandoned,-  I 
think.  that*  as  is  often  the  <m&  in  targe 
families,  .my . . capacity ' has  been  umler* 
rated.  Until  I married  Mrs.  Withoriou  I 
had  beeh  under  my  mothers  carK&mi 
then  thy  wife  had  assumed  the  charge  of 
me,  aiid  we  have  been  03  happy v l think, 
as  people  jg^^riiily  ure.  Mre,  WitEeridh 
was  not  handsome,  but  my.  mother  said 
that  beauty  was  n ' great; ••.‘sn^rh;*  and  she 
was,  perhaps,  not  very  eleven/ but  I pre- 
ferred her  not  being  so  ffit  many  reasons 
that  l would  rather  not  tell.  She  had  a 
nice  little  fortune  she  had  inherited,  and 
wheh  my  itJOti)^  tqld  me  in  our  days  of 
courtship  to  express  certain  correct  views 
to  her  touching  marriage  settlements,  she 
had  int<u*rupie<l  the  quickly  with  a beauti- 
ful seiitimeiritt  ■ Do  thixik,  Theodore, 
that  I f$rquh!  be  &f raid  to  trust  my  rpopey 
to  a man I am  not  afraid  to  trust 
m y v H Mother  told  me  not  to  say  any- 
thing the  subject,  and  we  found 

after  the  marriage  that  everything  had 
been  iml  up  as  lightly  as  law  could  tie  it. 

1 am  eoihpelled  to  tell  you  all  this,  to 
make  you  tmd.eyatdpd  my  fctory.  Mrs. 
Withcfton,  though,  always  paid  mV  bills, 

• thought  them  reasohAbie,  and 

al^aJtrAred  me  some  pocket- inoney ; and 
Uwas&atnra!  that  I should  be  deferential 
to  her,  for  she  was  a great  deal  older  than 
I was.  * ■ , - ; v- ■ . '■  ■■■■  ■ ‘ 

Now  I had  often  heard  the  men  around 
me  talk  of  romances  and  adventures,  ami 
all  that  sort  r>f  thing,  and  though- 1 envied 
them,. iffilit.  krmw  ih&i  I Wivs  marriedv  aiid  j 
therefore  nave r could  have  any  such  ex- 
perience v but  those  recitalsavdrO  of  intense 
interest  to  me,  ami  as  long  as  they  would 
recount  tlurin.  I would  fbtem  until  there 
happened  tom*  the  adventure  that  I am 
going,  to  tell  you.  Since  that  clay  I have 
thought  that  I have  more  in  me  tium 
pie  imagine.  But  to  go  on  with  my.  story  . 


We  were  due  at  New  York  at  eight 
</chmlc  th/it  night,  and  the  short  winterp 
day  closed  ha  earlier  than  usual  a#  we 
spec!  oh,  tbje'  most  terrible  snow- 

storm  ever  vucoijiitorv^  I was  afraid  to 
look  agahi  at  that  solitary  girl  f hut  when, 
picking  up  Uvv  rittft  I took  advan- 
tage c£  tny  portion  to  steal  a glance  at 
her,  I saw  that  her  face  was  prc^^sed  close- 
ly  against  the  window-pane/  and  that  she 
had  timidly  stopped. . .-the: ' .qdnduvtcir  and 
asked  mme  qu^tion,  which;  on  Mtqg  an- 
swered seemed  to  alarm  her  ml 1 further, 
for  she  omverod  dowti  deeper  in  her  seat 
I wanted  to  follow  him  out  to  question 
him,  but  I dared  not  leave  Mrs.  W.  on  the 
plea  of  a small  smoke,  for  she  never  al- 
lowed smoking  when  travelling— indeed, 
very  seldom  at  an  r other  th.no;  but  after 
some  cogitation  I muttered  something 
rifticevning  her  trunk  strap  having  been 
ItxVsencd  by  the  porter.  Mrs.  W.  is  very 
strong-minded  on  most  hut  fcho 

never  could  attain  any  influence  over 
baggagemen , and  was  therefore  peculiar- 
ly alive  to  their  delinquencies. 

■ **Cte>  Theodore,'*  she  instantly  said, 
“and  see  about  my  trunk.  My  opinion 
is  that  those  porters  throw  the  trunks  do- 
libeirately  about,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
them  will  break.  and  so  give  thgjfc  a 
chance  of  pillage 

I rose  quickly,  and  sought  neither  bag- 
gage^mitster  nor  trunk,  but  the -con'd  actor* 
and  had  a short  conversation  with  him. 

M That  young;  lady  who  is  irnyyllmg 
alone  seems  very  nervous  and  timid,  ’- 1 riv 
marked,  as  politely  as  I could,  for  conduct- 
px%  not  qf 

rn^ii t.  **  f f<<ej  quite  atixious  about  Ifc^- 
; ‘vOh.  th^  kind  get  oh  very 
u n sWered , cureles^iy . * ‘ They  hut  * % vy 


>f  ionkiiig  tliat  will  5or,m.  rrnVtva*  An#  '•■&*&■. 
Ifengagwl  chap  to  ti ike.  of  tlu  ui  *$s<& 


f hMr  book  ;Jv.l 


:*M'x  fcuwaW  .b  kbtji'iev**  •',  ,iv-;7 
I cruahoii  u'iy  •/ v 

ynjkat  slang/ 

■**  D<  >.  $ on  kn 

■)£  for, ticket  fvivtbv*  < 

: ;I|e  eyvd  fin-  Kiipjt* 

^ tot 

%r. .»N’ 
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“My  wife  is  with  me,” I said,  with  dig- 
nity; “and  I thought  that  if  the  young 
lady  was  alone,  and  in  need  of  protection, 
we  could  offer  it  to  her  when  we  arrived 
at  New  York.” 

“All  right,  sir,”  he  said,  more  civilly. 
“I  guess  she  will  need  some  one  to  see 
after  her,  for  she  is  bound  for  Baldon,  in 
Maine,  and  we  shall  miss  the  connection 
to-night.  There’s  an  awful  storm  blow- 
ing.” 

I went  back  to  my  wife,  with  many  use- 
less plans  chasing  each  other  in  my  brain 
for  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose. 
I was  compelled,  in  returning,  to  pass  the 
place  where  the  poor  girl  was  seated. 
She  looked  up,  and  the  terrified  expres- 
sion that  had  settled  upon  her  face 
changed  to  an  appealing  glance,  so  ap- 
pealing that  I hesitated ; but  just  then  my 
wife  turned  toward  me  with  a question. 

“Did  you  see  that  the  strap  was  prop- 
erly fastened  ?”  she  asked ; 4 4 and  what  was 
the  reason  that  you  did  not  attend  to  its 
being  correctly  done  before  we  started  ?” 

“It  is  all  right,”  I said.  “My  dear, 
the  conductor  tells  me  that  we  shall  be 
very  late  in  arriving.  How  terrible  for 
those  ladies  who  are  alone  to  get  to  the 
city  in  this  storm  and  darkness  !-— so  long, 
too,  after  the  train  has  been  due.” 

She  turned  a suspicious — a very  suspi- 
cious— eye  upon  me. 

4 4 1 am  so  very  glad,”  I hastened  to  say, 

4 4 that  I did  not  allpw  you  to  leave  me,  and 
travel  alone  to  New  York.  I am  always 
more  comfortable  in  my  mind  when  I am 
near  to  protect  you  in  time  of  need.  ” And 
I really  felt  so. 

“Mr.  Witherton,”  she  said,  concisely, 
44  I dislike  platitudes.” 

We  sped  on  in  silence,  the  snow  was  so 
deep ; and  at  each  station  that  we  stopped 
at  we  dropped  a passenger  or  two,  till  but 
few  were  left,  for  we  were  an  accommo- 
dation train.  At  last  we  passed  through 
Newark ; and  then  the  poor  girl,  who  had 
hesitatingly  risen  once  or  twice,  and  then 
sat  down  again,  as  if  afraid  of  carrying 
out  her  intentions,  at  last  sprang  up  des- 
perately, and  made  her  way  to  us.  She 
looked  once  in  Mrs.  W.’s  face,  and  then 
turned  to  me. 

“ When  I left  Washington  this  morn- 
ing,” she  said,  almost  inaudibly,  “I  ex- 
pected to  go  right  through  New  York  to 
my  home,  but  the  conductor  tells  me  we 
shall  not  make  the  connection  with  the 
Eastern  train.  I am  all  alone,  sir,  and 


much  alarmed,  for  I never  have  been  be- 
fore in  New  York,  except  once,  when  I 
passed  through  without  stopping.  Will 
you  tell  me  where  I can  remain  for  the 
night  ?” 

I had  known  that  there  existed  some 
strange  sympathy  between  that  girl  and 
myself  when  our  eyes  had  met  in  pass- 
ing, and  now  as  she  looked  me  in  the  face 
and  appealed  to  me,  I felt  that  I could  do 
and  dare  a great  deal  for  her  sake;  but 
Mrs.  Witlierton’s  opinions  have  always 
strongly  influenced  me,  and  I knew  that 
she  was  not  putting  the  most  favorable 
construction  upon  what  was  passing  at 
that  moment.  Still,  there  have  been 
epochs  in  my  life  when  I have  remem- 
bered that  I am  a man  and  a gentleman, 
and  also  an  independent  one  in  my  views, 
however  my  actions  may  have  been  curb- 
ed by  circumstances.  And  this  was  one 
of  those  moments. 

“This  lady  and  myself,”  said  I,  motion- 
ing toward  my  wife,  4 4 are  going  to  the 
New  York  Hotel  to-night,  and  if  you  so 
desire,  will  take  charge  of  you,  and  will 
also  see  that  you  are  comfortably  housed, 
and  to-morrow  morning  will  attend  to 
your  safely  getting  to  the  Eastern  train.” 

44  Perhaps  you  may  manage  to  make  it 
convenient  to  take  her  to  her  home  your- 
self,” icily  suggested  Mrs.  Witherton. 

“Oh  no,”  cried  the  girl,  innocently; 
“but  if  you  please,  sir,  could  I see  you  a 
moment  alone  ?” 

She  saw  assent  in  my  eyes,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  rear  of  the  car,  and  turning 
away  desperately  from  Mrs.  Witherton’s 
looks,  I followed  her. 

“When  we  get  to  the  city,  can  you 
take  me  to  the  hotel  in  the  cars  f”  she 
asked,  with  great  trepidation. 

4 4 Certainly  I can,  in  either  car  or  stage. 
But  do  you  prefer  them  to  a carriage  ?”  I 
asked. 

44  Oh,  so  much!”  she  said,  thankfully; 
and  after  a moment’s  hesitation  she  add- 
ed, 44 1 have  so  little  money  with  me  that 
I fear  to  incur  much  expense;”  and  then 
she  turned  away  and  quietly  resumed  her 
old  seat. 

I returned  to  my  wife’s  side. 

44  Was  her  communication  a state  se- 
cret ?”  said  she. 

“Certainly  not.  She  seems  afraid  of 
hacks,  or  drivers,  or  something,  I really 
do  not  know  what;  only  she  begged  me 
to  take  her  to  the  hotel  in  a street  car.” 
I felt  an  invincible  repugnance  to  letting 
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my  wife  know  the  true  reason  of  the  re- 
quest. 

We  reached  the  city  by  ten  o’clock,  and 
telling  my  protigie  to  keep  close  to  us,  I 
gave  my  arm  to  Mrs.  Witherton,  and 
looked  around  for  a car  as  soon  as  we  got 
out  of  the  depot  to  carry  us  up  to  our  des- 
tination. I had  just  signaled  one,  and 
turned  to  my  party  to  get  them  in,  when 
I caught  sight  of  my  wife  stepping  into  a 
comfortable  carriage. 

“Why,  my  dear,”  I exclaimed,  “I 
thought  you  were  going  with  tis.”  The 
driver  was  waiting,  so  that  I was  natural- 
ly heedless  of  my  phraseology.  “ Was  it 
not  decided  that  we  should  take  a car  ?” 

“I  really  am  not  quite  certain  of  whom 
you  are  speaking,  Mr.  Witherton,  when 
you  say  ‘ we,’  ” she  answered ; “ but  I,  for 
one,  do  not  care  to  tramp  to  that  vulgar 
conveyance  over  my  kid  boots  in  snow 
and  slush.  You  may  do  as  you  please.” 

I “might,”  certainly,  any  one  “might” 
who  did  not  care  to  count  the  cost;  but 
sage  experience  had  taught  me  a great 
deal.  However,  I could  not,  and  I would 
not  even  if  I could,  have  left  that  lovely 
young  creature  alone  at  night  in  a strange 
city;  so  I turned  away  and  stopped  anoth- 
er car,  and  handed  her  in. 

Seen  now  in  the  full  light  of  the  brilliant 
gas  jets,  as  we  passed  along,  she  certainly 
was  lovely,  with  a clearness  and  freshness 
of  coloring  and  a brightness  in  her  full  ha- 
zel eyes  and  wThite  even  teeth.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  a lack  of  expression,  and 
an  absence  of  all  that  would  be  suggestive 
of  intelligence  or  quick  comprehensive- 
ness ; but  I confess  I only  thought  of  this 
years  afterward.  I give  an  opinion,  as  I 
have  always  considered  myself  a judge  of 
feminine  beauty,  although  circumstances 
may  not  have  permitted  me  to  prove  my 
taste. 

We  reached  our  destination  at  my  old 
head-quarters,  the  New  York  Hotel,  al- 
most as  soon  as  my  wife  did,  whose  skirts 
I saw  turning  the  corner  of  the  second- 
story  staircase  as  we  entered  (this  was  be- 
fore elevators  became  a necessity),  and 
then  I turned  to  my  companion  to  learn 
her  wishes. 

She  was  gazing  wonderingly  and  appre- 
hensively around  her,  evidently  thinking 
of  many  things  I could  not  fathom,  but 
she  gave  me  no  clew  just  then  to  her 
anxieties. 

“You  need  not  feel  any  uneasiness,” I 
said.  “This  place  is  almost  like  a home 


to  me,  and  I can  make  any  arrange- 
ments for  you  that  you  desire.  Are  you 
afraid  of  being  alone  to-night,  for  if  you 
are  I will  ask  my  wife — ” But  here  my 
courage  failed. 

“ Not  at  all  frightened,”  she  said,  “but 
I should  like  an  inexpensive  room  some- 
where. I would  not  mind  where  they 
put  me.” 

“I  will  attend  to  that.  And  now  will 
you  have  some  supper?  Perhaps  after 
your  cold  journey — ” 

“No,  no,  I thank  you, ’’she  answered, 
hastily.  “ I would  like  to  go  at  once  to 
bed.” 

I secured  her  a room,  and  gallantly 
went  up  five  pair  of  stairs  to  show  her 
the  way.  At  the  threshold  she  stopped. 

“ I am  very  much  obliged  to  you,”  she 
said.  “ You  have  been  very  kind.  Can 
I depend  upon  you  to  arrange  that  I shall 
be  called  at  seven  to-morrow  morning,  as 
I am  told  the  train  leaves  at  eight ; and 
will  you  settle  my  bill  and  repay  yourself 
what  I owe  you  ?”  Her  beautiful  dark  hair 
had  fallen  down  and  hung  around  her, 
and  she  looked  so  gentle  and  lovely  that  I 
determined  to  do  my  duty  by  her  in  spite 
of — anybody ! 

“There  will  be  time  enough  for  that,” 
I said,  putting  her  thin  little  purse  back 
into  her  hand.  “ I will  come  up  and  call 
you  myself  early  to-morrow  morning, 
and  arrange  everything  for  you.  I will 
also  take  you  to  the  station,  and  see  you 
started  safely  on  your  journey.”  She 
gave  me  a little  bow  and  a sweet  smile. 
“Indeed,  I shall  be  most  happy  to  do  so,” 
I added,  with  spirit,  and  then  the  door 
closed. 

And  then  I also  remembered  that  I did 
not  even  know  where  Mrs.  Witherton  had 
domiciled  herself,  and  so  prowled  around 
on  the  different  floors,  interviewing  the 
stray  chamber-maids  I met  (with  very  un- 
satisfactory results)  as  to  what  room  had 
been  assigned  to  a tall,  stout  lady  in  an 
iron-gray  Ulster,  and  at  last  I descended 
to  the  office  and  found  her  number. 

I tapped  at  her  door,  waited  a moment 
to  whisper  close  to  the  key-hole,  “ It  is  only 
me,  my  dear,”  and  then  walked  in.  Mrs. 
Witherton  was  seated  before  a comfort- 
able fire,  still  in  her  Ulster  (for  I had  for- 
gotten that  the  keys  of  her  trunk  were  in 
my  pocket,  so  she  had  been  unable  to  get 
at  her  dressing  wrapper).  Her  feet  were 
thrust  into  a pair  of  knitted  Polish  boots, 
generally  used  for  snow-boots  (for  her 
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slippers  also  were  in  my  overcoat  at  that 
moment) . Her  front  curls  were  4 4 put  up” 
for  the  night  (for  bangs  were  at  that  time 
out , and  corkscrews  in) ; and  though  she 
had  a fragrant  supper  of  broiled  oysters 
on  toast  and  a glass  of  ale  on  a waiter  be- 
fore her,  she  did  not  appear  happy. 

Now  of  all  Mrs.  W.’s  moods  the  satiric- 
al was  the  one  I most  abhorred.  My  skin 
is  naturally  soft,  but  it  would  curl  up  into 
goose-flesh  under  such  infliction,  and  one 
glance  sufficed  to  show  me  the  nature  of 
her  humor  at  that  moment. 

“Why,”  she  cried,  “where  is  she — 
the  lovely  waif  and  stray  ? How  did  you 
manage  to  tear  yourself  away?  I was 
quite  sure  that  you  would  so  settle  mat- 
ters that  she  should  have  a share  of  our 
room,  and  I have  been  looking  around  to 
gauge  its  capabilities.  That  was  quite  a 
clever  arrangement  about  the  street  car, 
and  I only  wonder  that,  after  she  got  rid 
of  me,  she  did  not  suggest  a carriage.” 

“My  dear  Maria,  the  poor  child  has 
perhaps  never  left  home  before.  Con- 
sider how  you  would  have  felt  if  at  her 
age—” 

4 4 How  I would  have  felt?  Do  you 
wish  to  insult  me,  Mr.  Witherton  ? I 
suppose  you  are  aware  by  this  time  that 
you  married  a lady  who  would  hardly  be 
found,  at  any  age,  roaming  around  the 
country  on  snowy  nights,  appealing  to 
the  protection  of  any  chance  man — ” 

44  Oh,  my  love,  how  could  she  tell  that 
there  was  a snow-storm  coming  on  ? And, 
besides,  thousands  of  women  in  this  coun- 
try—indeed,  everywhere — are  compelled 
to  travel  alone.  She  did  not  appeal  to 
me.  I offered  your  protection — ” 

4 4 Then  I most  positively  decline,”  sol- 
emnly said  Mrs.  W. ; and  there  was  no  use 
contesting  the  point,  as,  according  to  the 
manner  things  had  arranged  themselves, 
her  complicity  was  not  needed. 

I did  not  dare  to  ring  and  request  open- 
ly that  the  porter  should  be  notified  to 
rouse  me  at  seven  o’clock ; so,  fearful  that 
I might  oversleep  myself,  I lay  awake  the 
whole  night,  and  counted  the  hours  as 
they  struck.  Not  even  a fire  broke  out 
to  vary  the  monotony  of  my  vigil,  and 
once,  having  given  incautiously  a loud 
sigh,  my  wife  turned,  and  sleepily  asked 
what  was  the  matter. 

44 1 have  not  closed  my  eyes,”  I said. 

44  Conscience,”  she  muttered,  and  was 
again  asleep  before  the  words  had  left  her 
lips. 


However,  at  six  I slipped  out  of  bed 
into  the  dressing-room,  luckily  without  ob- 
servation, and  when  accoutred,  toiled  up 
the  five  pair  of  stairs  to  my  destination, 
“one  of  the  five  hundred,”  and  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  was  answered  by  a plea- 
sant voice,  which  said,  “Thank  you;  yes 
— all  ready.”  In  a few  moments  her  door 
opened,  and  she  appeared,  bonneted  and 
shawled,  bag  and  purse  in  hand. 

44  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  pay  my  bill, 
if  you  please  ?”  she  asked,  very  nervously, 
44  and  to  take  out  also  what  I owe  you  for 
carfare?” 

44 1 will  bring  you  up  your  account,  and 
you  can  then  see  if  it  is  all  right  before 
you  pay,”  I said.  “I  suppose  you  will 
take  some  breakfast  ?” 

44  Yes,  I think  so” — hesitatingly. 

Down  the  five  pair  of  stairs  I walked 
again  to  the  office,  and  there  had  a brief 
confidential  talk  with  the  sympathetic 
clerk,  giving  him  a slight  sketch  of  my 
position  at  the  time. 

“You  know,”  I said,  “that  she  could 
not  help  herself,  for  the  connection  failed ; 
so  I persuaded  her  to  come  to  this  hotel 
with — with  my  wife  and  myself,  although 
she  seemed  rather  afraid  of  incurring  too 
great  expense.  Now  do,  that’s  a good  fel- 
low, make  her  bill  as  small  as  you  can. 
You  know  I shall  remain  at  this  house  for 
some  time,  and  you  can  always  make  it 
up — fix  it,  you  know.  Anything  that 
Mrs.  Witherton  won’t  object  to— on  our 
bill.  You  understand.” 

“I  see,  I see,”  he  said.  “All  right. 
Let  me  see:  a night's  lodging  and  break- 
fast— and  a hack  ?” 

“Oh  no,”  I cried,  hastily.  44 1 will 
take  her  in  the  street  cars.  They  will  soon 
be  running,  I suppose  ?” 

“Oh  yes.  Well,  then,  a night’s  lodg- 
ing and  a breakfast.  Do  you  think”  (he 
spoke  judicially) 4 4 that  a dollar  and  a half 
is  too  much  ?” 

“Not  at  all,” I answered.  4 4 Give  me 
the  bill,  and  I will  take  it  to  her.” 

He  handed  it  over,  and  again  I made 
the  five-story  ascent,  and  found  her  seated 
at  her  door  waiting  for  me. 

44  Here  it  is,”  handing  it  over.  44  Look 
over  it,  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied,  I can 
have  it  altered.  They  are  very  obliging 
in  this  house.” 

She  looked  long  and  uneasily. 

44  Say  whatever  you  think,”  I urged. 

“I  think  it  is  very,  very  high,”  she 
answered,  simply. 
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“Then  give  it  to  me;”  and  again  I 
made  the  descent  to  the  office,  tiptoeing 
carefully  past  my  wife’s  door,  although  I 
knew  the  utter  impossibility  of  her  hear- 
ing, or,  if  she  heard,  detecting,  my  foot- 
step among  the  many  that  passed. 

There,  just  where  I left  him,  stood  the 
patient,  sleepy  clerk. 

“She  thinks  it  is  too  much,”  I whis- 
pered. 

“ Too  much  ?”  with  raised  eyebrows. 

“ Yes  1 Take  off  that  dollar”  (still  in  a 
whisper),  “and  make  it  fifty  cents.  All 
right,  you  see.  Fix  it  afterward.”  I 
tapped  my  hand  on  my  rather  empty 
pocket,  and  winked. 

“Ohl  Ah!  Well!”  he  said.  “That 
will  be  all  right.  Have  it  just  as  you 
please.”  He  gave  a broad  dash  through 
the  one  dollar,  leaving  the  fifty  cents 
charged ; and  again  I toiled  up  with  my 
diminished  bill,  and  once  more  put  it  in 
her  hand. 

She  simply  and  in  good  faith  handed 
me  a silver  half  dollar,  and  then  we  went 
in  a car  to  the  depot.  I looked  in  her  re- 
lieved, satisfied,  and  pretty  face,  and  real- 
ly did  not  regret  my  sleepless  night  and 
early  ride.  As  for  the  inexorable  future 
to  be  met  upon  my  return,  I simply  ig- 
nored it.  I put  her  in  the  train,  and 
charged  the  conductor  to  see  to  her,  and 
then  came  the  last  page  of  my  only  ro- 
mance, ready  to  be  closed.  She  looked 
in  my  face  with  her  open,  candid  eyes. 

“You  have  been  more  than  kind,” she 
said,  “and  I hardly  know  what  to  say,  I 
am  so  grateful.  I was  very  much  alarm- 
ed on  the  cars,  for  mother,  who  lives  in 
Baldon,  in  Maine,  you  know,  did  not  con- 
sider that  there  might  be  detention  on  the 
road,  and  only  sent  me  money  enough  to 
buy  my  ticket  and  leave  me  two  dollars 
for  travelling  expenses.  I paid  fifty  cents 
to  get  to  the  depot  in  Washington,  and 
you  were  kind  enough  to  have  my  bill 
made  out  as  cheaply  as  possible  at  the  ho- 
tel. This,  too,  was  the  reason  that  I ask- 
ed you  to  take  me  there  in  the  cars ; I was 
afraid  that  my  money  would  not  last  if  I 
had  to  pay  hack  hire.  I have  just  a dol- 
lar left,”  she  continued,  while  the  clear, 
lovely  color  mounted  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  “and  I shall  not  want  anything 
more  till  I reach  home.  It  is  only  a very 
small  trifle ; but  please,  sir,  won’t  you  ac- 
cept it  for  your  trouble  ?” 

Thunder-struck,  speechless,  with  the 
bill  lying  on  my  extended  hand  which  I 


had  offered  to  say  good-by,  and  where  she 
had  placed  it,  I stood  for  a second,  hardly 
understanding  what  she  meant,  when, 
with,  “All  hands  aboard — you’ll  be  car- 
ried off,  my  good  sir,”  the  conductor 
good-naturedly  took  me  by  the  shoulders, 
and  I found  myself  at  once  standing  on 
the  platform — the  cars  half  a mile  distant 
already. 

It  was  some  time  before  I recovered  my 
full  senses,  and  then  I turned  homeward. 
Half  a dozen  times  before  I reached  there 
I took  that  dollar  bill  out  of  my  pocket 
and  incredulously  inspected  it.  Circum- 
stances certainly  forbade  my  attaching 
any  very  romantic  associations  to  it,  but 
it  yet  had  a kind  of  mysterious  fascination 
for  me.  What  was  her  name  ? I just  re- 
membered that  I never  had  asked  it,  but 
had  told  the  clerk  at  the  hotel  to  leave  a 
blank,  and  that  I would  inquire,  and  then 
I had  forgotten  to  do  so.  Who  was  she  ? 
What  a strange  idea  for  her  to  have  chos- 
en a dollar  bill  as  a remembrance  be- 
tween us ! and  what  could  be  the  value  of 
our  currency  in  Baldon,  that  her  mother 
should  calculate  that  a couple  of  dollars 
above  and  beyond  the  cost  of  her  ticket 
could  defray  her  casual  expenses  from 
Washington  to  Maine  ? My  mind  was  not 
equal  to  finding  out  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

I kept  my  secret  for  a week,  and  then  I 
weakly  told  it.  (I  hope  you  do  not  think 
that  I am  trying  to  make  a pun.)  My 
wife  had  been  a good  wife  to  me,  although 
she  may  not  have  been  very  attractive,  so 
in  a moment  of  confidence  I revealed  it 
all.  Need  I say  that  my  openness  was 
nbt  respected,  and  that  in  after-years  the 
very  slightest  attention  that  I might  have 
felt  that  I was  compelled  to  pay  to  any 
young  or  attractive  girl  would  bring  that 
dollar  bill  down  on  my  devoted  head,  in 
many  ingenious  ways  on  my  wife’s  part, 
though  resulting  in  exasperating  annoy- 
ances to  me  ? 

How  I came  to  confess  the  whole  story 
may  require  a few  explanations — to  un- 
married people  particularly.  That  hotel 
clerk  was  a bachelor,  and  owing  to  this, 
and  also  to  an  absurd  and  almost  explod- 
ed idea  he  seemed  to  entertain  that  he 
was  bound  to  attend  to  the  interests  of 
his  employer,  and  not  let  him  be  defraud- 
ed of  .his  just  dues  (oblivious  of  how  many 
unjust  ones  he  may  have  extorted  which 
would  have  more  than  restored  the  bal- 
ance), had  interpreted  the  hint  I had  giv- 
en him,  the  morning  I had  arranged  the 
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girl’s  bill,  into  a permission  to  him  to 
charge  the  deficit  to  me.  Now  I dare  say 
this  was  all  fair,  and  I had  no  objection 
to  the  obligation,  for,  as  you  know,  I had 
the  equivalent  in  my  pocket ; or  even 
without  it  I would  have  been  willing  to 
bear  the  loss,  for  I had  my  month’s  al- 
lowance in  my  purse  at  the  time;  so  if 
our  weekly  bill  had  borne  any  itemized 
charge  such  as  “washing,”  or  “baths,” 
or  “district  messages,”  or  even  “oysters 
on  the  half  shell,”  it  would,  perhaps,  have 
passed  unnoticed,  or  at  least  without  com- 
ment; but  the  thoughtless  fellow  had  fix- 
ed up  the  deficit  in  this  way  with  one  fell 
swoop  of  his  pen: 

18  Dec.  Drinks $1  50. 

Now  Mrs.  Witherton  always  slept  on 
the  outside  of  her  couch  on  Sunday  night, 
so  that  she  could  secure  the  weekly  bill 
early  Monday  morning,  although  gener- 
ally timid  about  robbers;  and  as  her  fa- 
ther, her  grandfathers  on  both  sides,  her 
only  brother,  as  well  as  all  her  immedi- 
ate kindred,  had  been  leaders  in  every  tem- 
perance movement  ever  instituted,  and 
had  always  been  teetotally  teetotal  men, 
she  naturally  received  a severe  shock. 

“Mr.  Witherton,”  she  cried,  suddenly 
awakening  me,  “what  has  been  your  ob- 
ject in  treating  bar-room  loafers  to  drinks? 
Do  you  intend  to  run  for  the  office  of  al- 
derman of  this  city  ?” 

I was  so  startled  at  first  that  I could  not 
collect  my  senses,  but  I was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  I could  positively  deny  with  en- 
tire truth  this  charge.  (I  had  not  yet  no- 
ticed the  bill  in  her  hand.)  “My  dear,” 
I solemnly  said,  “ I have  never  offered  a 
man  a drink,  or  paid  for  one  for  him,  in 
the  whole  course  of  my  life.” 

She  turned  slowly  toward  me,  and  sit- 
uated as  I was  with  a plastered  wall  on 
the  one  side,  and  no  escape  except  over 
my  wife  on  the  other,  I felt  the  might 
and  majesty  of  woman.  “Mr.  Wither- 
ton,” she  again  said — and  she  was  wear- 
ing at  the  time  her  triple-frilled  night-cap, 
and  her  black-rimmed  spectacles  to  assist 
her  eyes  in  deciphering  the  document  she 
held  in  her  hand — “am  I to  understand 
that  you , and  you  alone,  imbibed  one  dol- 
lar and  fifty  cents’  worth  of  drinks  on  the 
18th  December?  Then,  if  so,  I thank 
Heaven  that  there  are  such  places  as  in- 
ebriate asylums.” 

I too  then  rose  up  from  my  pillow,  as 
the  nature  of  the  charge  began  to  dawn 
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upon  me.  I took  the  bill  from  her  hand 
and  pretended  to  inspect  it,  although  I 
knew  but  too  well  all  about  its  nature; 
and  then  what  could  I do  but  make  a 
clean  breast  of  it,  and  confess  all  $ and  I 
really  felt  happier  when  that  was  done. 
My  story  was  rather  hard  to  tell.  You 
would  understand  how  difficult  if  you 
knew  Mrs.  Witherton  personally ; but  still 
my  Maria  listened  composedly,  only  break- 
ing the  silence  once,  and  that  was  when  I 
came  to  the  part  where  I had  insinuated 
to  the  hotel  clerk  that  I was  willing  to 
make  up  any  deficiency  in  his  charge  on 
the  girl’s  bill  with  my  money.  Then  she 
said  something  unpleasant,  condensed  into 
two  words.  It*  is  true  that  I have  for- 
given them,  and  never  even  alluded  to 
them  since;  but  I suppose  that  to  com- 
plete my  story  they  ought  to  be  recorded, 
lean  not  give  her  emphasis,  though,  which, 
after  all,  was  the  most  objectionable  part 
of  their  nature.  “Your  money  ?”  she 
cried,  with  a wonderful  prolongation  of 
sound,  and  all  the  force  was  strongly  laid 
on  the  possessive  pronoun. 

But  I too  have  at  last  a story  to  tell, 
and  though  the  fellows  all  laugh  at  it,  I do 
not  mind  them,  for  she  was  just  as  pretty 
and  nice  as  any  girl  they  ever  saw.  They 
can  not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  I say,  be- 
cause I have  the  dollar  bill  to  show. 

I have  tried  in  vain  since  we  parted  to 
learn  something  of  my  travelling  compan- 
ion ; but  not  knowing  her  name,  or  aught 
save  that  she  lived  in  Baldon,  and  the  sub- 
ject, also,  being  unpleasant  to  my  wife,  I 
have  labored  under  difficulties  impossible 
to  surmount;  but  one  of  my  reasons  for 
writing  this  narrative  is  the  hope  of  its 
meeting  her  eye,  and,  as  Jones  says, 
“weaving  one  more  link  in  the  frail 
chain  that  binds  us.”  I suppose  he  means 
the  dollar  bill. 


A FAREWELL. 

Tnou  goest,  and  I abide.  Like  some  gray  tower 
Crumbling  to  ruin  on  desolate  mountain  height, 
Death-silent,  save  for  screaming  eagle’s  flight, 
My  patient  day  waits  Time’s  corroding  power. 
While  thou,  with  wings  of  flame,  through  Love’s 
vast  space, 

Like  some  great  planet,  traversest  all  spheres, 
I,  all  in  vain,  at  lonely  fount  of  tears. 

Must  strive  to  quench  my  soul’s  thirst  for  thy  face. 
But,  ’mid  thy  varied  splendors  sometimes  pause. 
And  stay  sometimes  thy  sweep  of  radiant  wing, 
And  bid  thy  voice  old  songs  to  memory  sing, 
For  dirges  on  my  broken  life’s  lost  cause, 

Which  thou  hast  sung,  while  I stood  by  thy  side, 
In  those  long-buried  hours  before  Love  died. 
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EARLY  HISTORY  OF  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATION. 


THE  use  of  pictures  for  the  illustration 
of  ideas  has  a history  quite  distinct 
from  what  is  commonly  called  the  history 
of  painting.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  this 
paper  to  give  even  an  outline  sketch  of 
this  long  history,  but  only  to  notice  some 
interesting  points  in  it.  It  may  thus  be 
possible  to  suggest  the  importance  of 
studying  the  art  of  picture-making  with 
special  reference  to.  the  illustrative  char- 
acter of  the  works  produced  by  artists  in 
various  ages  and  among  various  peoples. 
It  will  at  least  be  made  plain  in  this  brief 
article  that  some  new  and  important  parts 
of  the  history  of  the  art  of  picture-making 
are  to  be  discovered  by  studying  the  art 
with  strict  regard  to  the  purposes  of  pic- 
tures as  means  of  making  ideas  visible  to 
the  eye,  and  thus  conveying  information. 
For  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  a vast 
deal  of  religious  art  in  modern  times  in 
the  illustration  of  Bible  history  grew  up 
very  much  as  a written  or  spoken  lan- 
guage grows,  from  time  to  time  and  even 
from  century  to  century,  successive  gen- 
erations of  picture-makers  and  picture- 
readers  using  the  old  ideas  and  designs  of 
artists  as  an  adopted  language,  varied  to 
suit  the  varying  characteristics  of  men, 
new  designs  going  into  the  body  of  the 
picture  language  from  time  to  time,  and 
remaining  there,  to  be  used  by  successive 
generations. 

In  fact,  there  are  a number  of  pictures 
which  have  impressed  ideas  of  Bible  story 
on  the  minds  of  millions  of  men  whose 
origin  is  almost  as  difficult  to  determine 
as  it  is  to  say  who  first  designed  the  form 
of  a Greek  amphora,  or  krater,  or  other 
vase  of  common  use.  Bible  pictures  which 
are  attributed  to  eminent  artists  of  the  six- 
teenth century  are  found,  when  we  study 
this  history  of  illustration,  to  be  older  de- 
signs, which  had  been  long  before  adopt- 
ed in  what  might  almost  be  called  an  al- 
phabet of  Scripture  illustration. 

The  value  of  a picture  as  an  illustra- 
tion depends  on  its  intelligibility  to  the 
mind  for  which  it  is  made.  No  consider- 
ations known  to  that  peculiar  fungous 
growth  on  modern  art  called  art  criticism 
have  any  value  in  our  history.  The 
questions  arising  in  the  study  are  ques- 
tions wholly  of  fact,  and  never  of  taste. 
Picture  history  in  this  way  becomes  essen- 
tially a part  of  the  history  of  the  race, 
and  the  study  of  men's  ways  of  expressing 


or  receiving  ideas  by  pictures  is  the  pur- 
suit of  a science  allied  to  philology. 

When  the  missionaries  in  China  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  edition  of  the  PtZ- 
gri'ni'8  Progress  for  Chinese  use,  they 
represented  Christian  as  a Chinaman, 
with  Chinese  dress  and  pigtail.  Why  ? 
Because  they  were  illustrating  an  idea, 
and  they  wished  to  make  it  intelligible. 
They  were  not  illustrating  an  event  or 
the  life  of  a person.  No  rule  of  art  con- 
trolled them  except  the  rule  of  so  mak- 
ing the  picture  as  best  to  accomplish  the 
object.  Intelligibility  is  essential  to  il- 
lustration. Truth  is  not  always  intel- 
ligible. 

In  a similar  case  Albert  Diirer,  that 
mighty  illustrator,  who  never  made  a 
blunder  in  his  art,  when  he  published  a 
Life  of  the  Virgin  in  a series  of  wood- 
cuts,  represented  the  birth  of  the  Virgin 
as  if  it  had  occurred  in  a Nuremberg 
house  of  his  own  day.  Why  ? Because 
he  was  not  representing  a scene  the  sur- 
roundings of  which  he  imagined.  But 
he  was  relating  to  the  religious  mind  of 
Germany  a grand  fact  in  history  connect- 
ed with  the  coming  of  the  Lord  among 
men,  and  this  picture  w’as  intended  to 
show,  not  an  occurrence,  but  a truth,  that 
His  mother,  she  who  was  blessed  among 
women,  from  whom  He  received  His  hu- 
man nature,  was  herself  a woman,  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood  with  the  women  of 
Nuremberg,  bom  like  any  Bavarian  child 
to  humanity  with  ordinary  human  sur- 
roundings. Critics  call  the  modem  ac- 
cessories of  this  picture  anachronisms. 
There  is  no  anachronism  in  them.  The 
picture,  would  teach  us  the  same  lesson 
to-day  that  it  taught  the  people  of  Ger- 
man Europe  (and  of  Italy,  when  Marc 
Antonio  copied  it  there),  if  our  habit  of 
religious  thought  were  like  theirs,  and  our 
domestic  life  the  same. 

No  one  can  mistake  the  intent  of  an 
Egyptian  illustration.  A contemporary 
Egyptian  could  not  mistake  it;  a Persian 
of  the  invading  army  could  not  mistake 
it ; no  one  can  now  fail  to  understand  it. 
It  was  almost  or  quite  destitute  of  what 
we  call  accessories.  The  artist  painted  a 
story,  and  did  not  attempt  to  paint  any- 
thing but  the  story.  The  outline  form  of 
everything  was  carefully  drawn.  It  is 
notable  that  there  is  so  much  possible  ex- 
pression in  outline  drawing.  You  can 
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not  misunderstand  what  every  person  in 
an  Egyptian  drawing  is  doing.  The 
merest  child  sees  which  are  dead  and 
which  are  living  men  in  it.  In  short, 
the  Egyptian  illustration  was  truthful,  al- 
though it  was  simple,  and  the  Egyptian 
artist  knew  how  to  express  an  idea  with 
the  fewest  lines  and  with  absolute  sim- 
plicity. Was  not  this  a wonderful  art, 
practiced  four  thousand  years  ago,  which 
has  thus  preserved  a story?  Mark  its 
greatness.  The  language  of  old  Egypt, 
the  ancient  Coptic,  is  almost  a lost  lan- 
guage. If  a dead  Egyptian  could  rise  and 
tell  his  story,  there  is  no  scholar  in  the 
world  to-day  who  could  understand  more 
than  here  and  there  a word,  if,  indeed,  the 
pronunciation  would  permit  so  much  as 
that.  And  yet  so  skillful  were  his  con- 
temporary painters  and  artists,  such  ex- 
ceeding power  was  theirs  in  using  the  lan- 
guage of  illustration,  that  every  event  in 
the  home  life  and  the  public  life  of  the 
man  was  made  legible,  so  that  for  age 
after  age  Greek,  Latin,  German,  French, 
English-speaking  men  and  women — nay, 
even  children  of  whatever  race  and  age, 
speaking  and  reading  whatever  tongue — 
could  read  and  understand  the  stories  of 
that  life  as  well  as  the  contemporary 
neighbors  and  friends  of  the  Egyptian 
himself. 

Beyond  this  it  is  impossible  that  the  art 
of  conveying  ideas  by  pictures  should  ever 
go.  It  is  very  much  the  fashion  in  some 
of  the  modern  schools  to  tell  inquirers  that 
there  is  nothing  in  Egyptian  art  worth 
studying,  that  it  is  barbarous  stuff.  Does 
not  such  teaching  indicate  a very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  art,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  Egyptian  pictures  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  most  pictures  are  made,  and 
certainly  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
made,  during  four  thousand  years,  and 
are  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  among  all 
generations  of  men,  till  the  faith  of  the 
old  artists  becomes  vision,  and  they  return 
in  the  resurrection  to  see  their  work  ? 

I have  dwelt  on  this  subject  of  Egyp- 
tian art  because  it  serves  to  show  the  stu- 
dent the  distinction  between  the  history 
of  illustration  and  the  history  of  painting 
and  picture-making  as  ordinarily  pursued. 

There  are  remarkable  similarities  be- 
tween the  early  history  of  illustration 
among  men  and  the  history  of  what  is 
commonly  called  the  new  birth  of  art — 
the  Renaissance,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries  of  our  era.  The 


illuminations  of  manuscripts  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  had  many  characteristics  in  com- 
mon with  Egyptian  illustrations.  These 
illuminated  pictures  in  many  cases  were 
very  simple,  and  intelligible  even  to  chil- 
dren. A single  thought,  a single  incident, 
was  represented,  and  it  was  told  with  ex- 
ceeding truthfulness.  Now  and  then, 
among  these  delicate  little  pictures,  a hu- 
man face,  the  work  of  some  unknown  art- 
ist, is  full  of  expression,  winning  the  eye 
and  soul  of  him  who  sees  it  shining  on  the 
page.  With  exceeding  patience  and  very 
tender  love,  those  artists,  from  year  to 
year  and  age  to  age,  painted,  for  the  few 
who  possessed  books,  faces  of  saints  which 
gleam  out  of  their  frames  of  gold  and  flow- 
ers and  arabesques.  The  saint  does  but 
one  act,  prays,  meditates,  sings,  gives 
alms,  looks  into  heaven  in  rapture.  There 
is  one  clear  expression  of  the  countenance, 
and  this  is  sometimes  so  truthful — made 
truthful  by  the  long  contemplation  and 
labor  of  the  artist — that  you  think  that 
face  could  never  have  on  it  the  expression 
of  any  other  emotion.  So  the  pictures  of 
those  times,  many  of  them,  strange  old  flat 
pictures,  became  embodiments  of  the  ideal 
of  characters,  powerful  illustrations  of  the 
one  truth  they  were  designed  to  teach, 
and  their  possessors  must  have  grown  to 
loving  them  devoutly.  Was  it  out  of  this 
love  of  a man  for  a picture,  or  rather  for 
the  character  of  the  saint  shown  in  the 
picture,  and  his  desire  to  give  it  to  other 
men  for  their  comfort,  that  the  invention 
of  an  art  came  by  which  copies  of  a picture 
could  be  reproduced — the  art  we  now  call 
wood-engraving  ? 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  what  was  the 
origin  of  this  art.  Playing-cards  may 
have  been  printed  from  wood  blocks  be- 
fore the  pictures  of  saints,  though  some  of 
the  German  authorities  believe  that  the 
saints  were  made  before  the  cards.  The 
Greeks,  and  the  Phoenicians  before  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Egyptians  for  ages,  had 
engraved  legends  and  images  on  metal  and 
stone  so  that  the  design  could  be  repro- 
duced in  wax  or  other  soft  substances. 
This,  however,  was  rather  the  art  of  mould- 
ing or  casting  from  a mould  for  tempora- 
ry purposes  than  of  reproducing  copies  of 
a thought  for  use.  As  the  art  of  writing 
seems  to  have  been  a part  of  or  a deriva- 
tion from  the  art  of  making  pictures,  so 
the  art  of  printing  in  the  modern  age  was 
a part  of  or  a derivation  from  the  art  of 
reproducing  pictures.  Soon  after  men 
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made  a4  Bbdn 

after  to ffii  re  p rod u red  pietumb  W printing, 
they  tiL^o  |.ifhite/i  Aud  the  two 

arts  went  hand  in  h&is'd:'.  IlhiStraied  boota* 
were  common  fpomt  lhe  ..;tegt  lining  of  the 
days  of  printed  books. 

A picture  of  Bt/OhHHtop?j^rflourjd  pasted 
on  the  inside  of om  old  iiianas.cri.pt  cover, 
vvas  lp>ng  regarded  as  the oldest  known 
wood-engraviiicr.  It  bem's an  engraved  he 
gvml&iul  the  date  i 422.  >111. 1.)  Other 

engravings  are pressed  by  yimtuis  author- 


wariii  Fte  Mml  t^ciceitiedv  No  M 

the  old  math  %*a  rous  that  oilier  Aid  tmAit 
should  have  opjKirf nuiiy  to  look  at  five 
•sarite  iTO'fed  its  Jin m 

siote  So  ti tat  they  con  1 d 1 >e  easily  li i fed  out 
with  color,  then  drew  tlio  line#  on  a p*Ar 
hloekr  nhd  cut  away  the  other  jwiils  Of  iho 
■wood.,' and  topfc:  ijodptreg^Oits  *$  the  lin&t.Ah 
|£b«$fe  of ;papA'r,‘an<i*  m invented  v? ood-ea 
graving.  • ' 1 eoV-/  ■!  ...-  . . 

This  Is  a pleasanter  view  Af  the  iavcu 
tioii  than  the  other,  which  is  perhaps 
t dore  likely  t<>  be  truev  that  imtsuVuch  h£ 
this  was  a mechanical  tnvention.  il  origi- 
n&t&Ay  as  iut>st  such  inventions  da,  in  the 
demand  for  pictures,  and  the  evident  op  - 
portmuty  to  make  money  fey  ’producdcg 

copies  of  then*.  Traders  had  sold  cards 
priiih?d  from  wood  hloefe,  & mf  HhdhVg 
that  religious  prints  wotrW  scdl,  made 
Ihe-Tii  tecuuse  it  was  3u  any 

eass  the  early  use  j>f  i.W& uri .was -’very 
largely  for  religious  tlltistraiions.,  / 

All  the  early  dmvmgja  i)ri Av(Ad  ivm 
of  Egyptum  ^impliehy.  It  must  be 

or  emhemi  t ha  t n p U)  Ore  d&t e yd  wood  en  - 
•gmy.i.ug . yieimm.  rn;  jftw  were  ;ih>§ 

very  mium aji.  We  uro  *w£ ^miaimd  to 
this  ekncrnf  pictures  (hut  wr  etm  hardly 

them.  But  people  who  have  never  seen 
pie  lure*  exempt  i o calwt-s  arc  by  ho 'means 
sure;  yvepittv  kpaw  the  meaning  of  a sim- 
pie  Mack  and  whHc  picture, 

I The  Thaj^hy  uf  She  early  vroodkdt&,  if 
ifafr’Al  1 |*f,  thv;np  were  iiiteTided  only  «* 
skeletons  to  he  colored  hy  hand,  The 
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lines  wore  hidioatiun*!  fotv  the  colorist.  io  Gp-rniaiiy  and  Italy  worked  with  great 
were  luied  hi  books,  it  wa»  c$s>  wpufetitftis  late-  ii>- sixt^eiith  ttftiiu  ex- 
pected they  would  hr  eoloml.  Probably  paint ipg  honks  a*;- Weil  xt#  ttiftimswtptg* 
iim  publisher  had  tltriri  mlisTr  Shuetly  bhbfe 

ed  tefcre  celling  tl)e  book,  and  gometicues  made,  ilk^iruu Vv  jn'm^came  iitio  use,  and 
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sold  the  book  vritfr  lW  cuts  in  black-  in 
whieh  -cam'  the  purchaser- was  expected  to 
employ  a florist  or  rbkir  them  himself. 
Rlj&ek  and  white  pictures  became  fa  ini  liar 
to  fit  teenf h-ceii tur  y eyez  from  the  neglect 
m,  purchasers' 7 of  print#  and  of  hooks  to 
hiw  How  lonjg  Hfter  the 

ij t i^ivv^kr  tbe  custom 

xti  making  prlats  ta  be  holomi  eoutmucHl 
•ipimmble  is  a subject  of  sumo  doubt.  In 
rum  iufeianees  we  have  fifteen  ill  * ctm  tu  ry 
wood-puts  executed  -witJj  m much  light 
#ojcI  vsfja^K%  m miich . trf  hn^uveTS 

i^vbuicoily  call  color*  that  they  mzy  hr 
hayfc  ;.codQti}>fei;e 

pieturcs.  Bat  there  am  few  prints 
down  to  the  time  of  Ourcr  which  were 
not  intended  fee  color.  The  ili  um  mo  tors 


then  .arose,  the  groat  elmracferistic  of  mod- 
ern iHustmtion,  the;  -unitm  i$’ ekpJ&uatoi*y 
pictures  ivhb  linMovy,;'  phifosophy,  theolo- 
gy, medicine,  law,  ovnuau^*  jjo^rj--any 
and  every  subject  of  booli-makioc.  The 
first  book  printed  >ViCh  movable  i$p& 
and  illusiratel  with  *W>}d  was  -$y 
book  of  fables  ui  rhytifje,  pub? 

Ushfcti  by  PlMor  afi  teuuberg  in 
In  a few  year*  flu*  uouiber  ot 
books  wsLs  large-,  and  tkW^i0i,  \*-%-:Uk?<r 
now  so  many  pictured  books,  it  is  proha 
hfe  Unit  ixt  the  fiftiv  nth  wnci  sixteenth  cem 
tunes  the  ipmwritbii  of  ijlustrafeL  book* 
was  mueh  liu'g'er  than  nmy.  lEfaew*  wk*  i* 
rage  for  ilhi*frdtion/  Senile*?*^  ponder- 
ous ifu*>lo^Wtl  f ••i’tlaws- 

sics,  even  tlie  statute  laws,  and  books  of 
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practice  in  criminal  proceedings,  were  ful- 
ly illustrated.  In  some  books  we  have 
pictures  of  men  committing  crimes,  illus- 
trating every  form  of  felony  and  misde- 
meanor ; pictures  of  arrests,  imprison- 
ments, trials  in  court,  tortures  allowed  by 
law,  methods  of  applying  “the  question” 
(111.  2),  instruments  of  torture,  and  modes 
of  punishment  in  great  variety,  including 
numerous  methods  of  capital  punishment. 

Many  writers  on  the  history  of  engrav- 
ing have  treated  the  fifteenth-century  art- 
ists on  wood  with  great  contempt,  regard- 
ing the  major  part  of  wood  illustration  in 
the  early  period  as  rather  a mass  of  curi- 
ous and  grotesque  work  than  an  impor- 
tant class  in  the  history  of  art.  This  er- 
ror has  been  in  the  main  due  to  two  fail- 
ures in  appreciation.  They  have  failed 
to  consider. the  purposes  of  the  illustra- 
tions, and  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes. 
It  is  a common  error  of  critics  to  treat 
works  of  art  as  if  made  for  them.  Such 
critics  measure  works  by  their  own  pow- 
ers of  understanding,  always  more  or  less 
feeble.  For  the  age  and  the  people,  the 
fifteenth-century  works  were  at  least  as 
powerful  as  those  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. And  this  is  not  all.  They  were  in 
some  respects  the  most  powerful  works  of 
all  art  history.  We  shall  see  evidence  of 
this  hereafter.  Regarded  as  skeletons  to 
be  colored,  they  are  wonderful  works  of 
art.  The  early  wood -engravings  were 
simple.  The  thoughts  in  pictures  were 
generally  very  clear,  and  sometimes  we 
may  call  them  one -idea  pictures.  In 
general,  they  expressed  one  idea,  with  few 
accessories.  When  color  was  added  by 
contemporary  artists,  they  were  still  the 
old  flat  pictures  of  the  time,  but  often  mar- 
vellously^  effective  pictures.  And  those 
old  artists,  with  their  heavy  black  lines, 
coarse,  Gothic,  grotesque,  whatever  people 
called  them,  found,  nevertheless,  the  true 
skeleton,  the  very  bones  of  a thought,  a 
truth,  a design,  with  a skill  of  perception 
rarely  since  equalled,  never  since  surpass- 
ed. Innumerable  other  artists  of  later 
years  have  clothed  and  reclothed  these  old 
skeletons  with  garments  of  various  sorts 
to  suit  various  tastes,  while  the  frame  of 
the  thought  has  remained  always  the  same. 

The  history  of  engraving  has  been  too 
much  studied  by  collections  of  prints,  to 
the  neglect  of  studying  the  use  of  prints 
as  illustrations  of  printed  thought.  One 
great  use  of  early  wood-engraving  was  in 
the  translation  of  printed  ideas  into  pic- 


ture ideas.  An  engraving  made  to  illus- 
trate a book  should  always  be  examined 
with  the  book  it  was  made  for.  By  neg- 
lecting this,  writers  on  the  history  of  art 
have  failed  to  discover  a remarkable  fact — 
that  a great  portion  of  the  body  of  artistic 
design,  illustrating  history  and  illustra- 
ting familiar  old  thought  and  story,  was 
a growth  of  generations,  the  original  de- 
signs dating  far  back,  later  artists  simply 
redrawing  and  not  materially  changing 
them.  A library  of  early  illustrated  books 
reveals  this  fact. 

We  have  no  space  to  exhibit  the  truth 
of  the  statement  in  reference  to  general 
illustration,  but  we  shall  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  showing  its  truth  with  reference 
to  Bible  illustration,  and  from  the  exam- 
ples we  shall  give  of  this  the  student  may 
judge  of  its  correctness  with  reference  to  a 
great  deal  of  general  picture  illustrations. 

The  purpose  of  making  printed  books 
to  resemble  manuscripts  continued  long 
after  printed  books  had  become  compara- 
tively common.  Not  only  were  the  illus- 
trative pictures  intended  for  color,  but 
ornaments  of  pages  were  long  reserved 
for  the  hand  of  the  painter.  • 

Ornamental  letters  were  engraved  for 
some  books,  which  could  be  colored  as  in 
manuscripts,  while  in  others  the  place  for 
a large  initial  letter  was  left  blank,  or  a 
small  letter  in  the  centre  of  the  blank  in- 
structed the  painter  with  what  letter  he 
was  to  fill  the  space.  Ornamental  de- 
vices, borders,  head  and  tail  pieces,  were 
also  introduced,  at  first  intended  for  col- 
or, afterward  left  uncolored,  when  black 
and  white  pictures  had  become  familiar. 
The  earliest  instance  of  an  engraved  or- 
namental border  which  I find  printed  is 
a vine  (vignette)  on  the  first  page  of  text 
in  a folio  Durandus  ( Rationale  Div.  Off.), 
published  at  Ulm  in  1475.  This  and  the 
curious  initial  letters  in  the  volume  were 
intended  to  be,  and  in  my  copy  are,  col- 
ored. As,  however,  the  eyes  of  people 
became  familiar  with  black  and  white 
pictures,  ornamental  or  illustrative,  color 
was  omitted,  and  artists  used  more  of 
what  is  technically  called  color  in  their 
drawings  on  wood. 

Still  the  characteristic  of  fifteenth-cen- 
tury wood  illustration  remained  very 
much  the  same — the  expression  of  one 
idea,  and  the  intensification  of  the  one 
idea  by  whatever  accessories  were  placed 
around  it.  It  is  probably  to  this  charac- 
teristic that  we  must  attribute  the  subse- 
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of  r.m.H,  desiring  probably  to  ornament, 
mid  thus  make  attractive,  their  boofcAyso 
that  many  cuts  were  ('pow(kl  i 
with  small  regard  to  illustrative  yidjmb 
And  this  is  the  dtily  method  cif  ^vhiiiry 
ing  a fearful  ^an.R-t^ristie.  uf  some  early 
mxt2$iii\X^uiurf  boo  Joy  (\hq  fresquedt  i&o 
in  religious  and  other  books  at  ormuiVeitt 
al  cuts  not  only  disroimeeted  in  their  auh- 
jeet$  .-froiii  • the . suhj#&fc  of  the  lH>ok.  Wit 
sometimes  of  the  most  olrj^etionahlfi  ehar 
actor;  It  is  true  that  shrines,  like  that  of 
the  kings  at  CoJdgqOt  '^ere  ornamented 
with  eiigmved  gems  reitmsetjtiojf.  ipde- 
enn£  stories  ftxnii  ancient.  myUitilogjy 
But  it  way  the  art  val  ue  of  the  ge*n  which 
seemed  iilx  the  ^ then  to  extnr^  # 

ovei'pdwvr  tlie- bad  character  of.  the 
sentidibu . ami  this  custom  does  not  .hilly 
aeeoiuit  fbr  the  pUieinj?  of  Similar. 
mentations  oil  new  bronze  doors  of  church- 
es.nor  for  such  lx>c>k&  as  a Hue  folio  nf 
the  controversial  Annotation##  *d  the 
Jesuit  Lopis  on  the  New  TesUu>twif  of 
Enismus,  published  at  Paris  m Krtt.  with 
an.  ornamental  title-page  covered  with  in- 
decencies  of  thfe worst  class.  Initial  ietr 


quent  ur#  of  these  ideas  in  art.  So  clear 
and^rtmg  was  the  cental  idea  in  some  pic- 
tures that  few  artists  of  later  ages  regard- 
ed it  as  worth  their  vGdle  to  ijiyeht  any 
xtew  and  unknown  torm  of  expressing  it  , 
Good  old  ill  nstratiVe  jdct arcs  were  good 
enough.  Ruth  gWahing  in  the  field  of 
Bo***  was  a scene  in  history.  An  early 
artist  deigned  a grouping  of  the  scene 
n^pH^euXi ng  Ixls  id ga  of  it.  ami  illustrators 
for  a n*ed  this  design,  varied  the 

attitudes,  eWlMUg,  surrounding  scenery. 
rev*?rsfii!  the  group,  but  sleiuUly  retained 
the  original  idea  as  the  prominent  idea  of 
the  picture. 

The;  frequent  making  <*t  ^ picture  to 
illustrate  an  abstract;  idea  instead  of  an 
(Wtiial  steiie  led  to  a coin inop  c ustotn  of 
using  the  same  jsi&ixim  nguiu 

i u a hook  in  various  hooks  toil  1 ust rate 
different  eve?U*.  TWA/m  lives  of  the 
sah) a ]>h/turd  of  a rpteWW  performed 
by  onc  saint  w o 1 $ (d  sefV#  J.y  111  Illus- 
tratea -similar-  unracW  W'  another,  pml 
like;  d^ajth  sepw  of  one*  ^heftier  martyr 
-pr  a gejp#'  of  the 

death  of  another,  A batik'  picture  was 


#;  yVTKHOilA>CKAULE  Vy OtilkgirTS,  ftX&tfAV  rm.NCS , • mUSJBCBtf , 1409. 


ters  *\i  1 im  sort  algrnml  hi  MMes  and  re- 
ligious bodies,  of 

pages  lire  frequeutfy  such  as  could  never 
have  ten.  mui  by  deiWht  hien  withmit 
Kiustie^,  b ow ever  d i derent  was  the  char- 
acter of  the  -iigi*.  ftvm  mir  own.  In  this 
respect,  the  orna-mejiial typography  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century  ♦ viuluis  a state  of 
public  WsW  lydhunt  a parallel  In  ancient 
Or  modern  tiiues,  and  which  xe  are  un- 
able in  any  manner  to  exjdam. 


nuuk  only  the  abstract  -iijeai  of  u buttle, 
attcl  MiiiiiOfi  -thu^  appeared  in  Greek  uxul 
Ronmn  lustary.  But  the  led  lie  pietim* 
thus  served  fur  say  and  every  battle. 
Hc&nLs  did  pot  portraits,  hat 

were  rather  usimJ,  like  the  Egyptian  de- 
termiipitiv^  to;  snggiM  m cminectiou 
with  ■ persons  ■ named  in  history  that,  this 
was  ft  win  or  tlx&r  a woman,  tind  thus' the 
mvw  head  served  fur  any  man,  ; Bui.-lar.er 
publjibera  eviiiqed-'.-^’ i^>6^iieM-in  this  use 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Alsacian  printers  adopted  a curious 
modification  of  the  one-idea  style  of  wood- 
cut  illustration.  Figures  of  men,  women, 
trees,  houses,  bits  of  landscape,  etc.,  were 
engraved  on  separate  blocks,  which  were 
variously  grouped  to  form  different  pic- 
tures. (See  111.  3.)  This  idea  might  do  for 
children's  books  in  our  day.  It  was  con- 
tinued by  later  publishers.  W e often  meet 
with  cuts  from  older  books  varied  by  pla- 
cing other  cuts  at  the  sides,  thus  adding  a 
figure  to  a landscape,  showing  a visitor  ap- 
proaching a seated  person,  or  introducing 
a new  actor  in  the  scene. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  printers  accu- 
mulated and  preserved  old  wood  blocks, 
bought  them  from  one  another,  and  made 
such  use  of  them  from  time  to  time  as  they 
could,  not  always  with  strict  regard  to 
their  accurate  service  of  the  new  purpose. 

We  have  no  space  to  trace  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  art  of  illustration  by  wood- 
engraving in  Italy.  We  shall  hereafter 
see  how  much  of  the  alpltabet  of  design 
(if  we  may  so  call  it)  Italy  derived  from 
Germany  in  the  matter  of  Bible  illustra- 
tion. The  Italian  artist  on  wood  was 
from  the  beginning  more  realistic  than 
the  German.  The  Italians  drew  the  hu- 
man form  like  a race  of  artists  accustomed 
to  see  statuary.  Forms,  in  the  merest 
outline,  are  in  early  Italian  wood-cuts 
generally  very  graceful,  and  approach 
that  idea  of  beauty  which  we  admire. 
But  the  Italians  did  not  make  a wood-cut 
a complete  picture  which  needed  no  color 
until  they  learned  the  art  from  Diirer.  It 
is  important  to  note  in  the  history  of  the 
art  that  the  style  of  Italian  drawing  for 
illustrations  was  as  distinct  from  the  Ger- 
man as  was  the  alphabet  of  written  lan- 
guage. They  made  neither  letters  nor 
pictures  alike.  It  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  in  studying  art  that  schools  of 
art,  so  called,  are  in  many  cases  the  con- 
sequence of  a diversity  in  the  understand- 
ing of  people  in  different  countries  and 
different  periods.  The  early  French  wood- 
engravers  seem  to  have  made  up  a lan- 
guage of  mixed  German  and  Italian,  which 
received  the  influence  of  the  Diirer  school 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  never  reached  any  great  perfection 
for  illustrative  art.  It  surpassed  all  others 
in  substituting  beautiful  work  on  wood 
for  illuminated  letters  and  page  orna- 
ments, and  the  early  French  books  are 
rich  in  exquisite  ornamentations. 


Albert  Diirer  was  a young  man  in  the 
studio  of  Michael  Wohlgemuth,  an  old 
artist  on  canvas  and  wood.  The  young 
man  seems  to  have  conceived  the  idea,  for 
the  first  time,  of  using  the  art  of  wood-en- 
graving for  the  fac-simile  reproduction  of 
his  drawings.  It  was  not  far  from  1490 
that  the  Nuremberg  boy  began  to  look 
about  him  and  think  of  making  pictures. 
Before  this  time  artists  had  drawn  vastly 
more  graceful,  more  elaborate,  and  more 
beautiful  monochrome  work  than  wood- 
engraving had  preserved.  But  no  artist 
seems  to  have  thought  it  possible  to  use 
the  art  in  reproducing  finished  drawings. 

It  was  not  the  demand  of  an  age,  the 
greed  of  gain,  nor  any  other  worldly  in- 
fluence which  led  the  boy  Diirer  to  be- 
come the  great  art  teacher  of  the  ages. 
He  was  the  gift  of  God  to  the  human  race. 
No  one  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the 
art  of  illustrating  thought  by  picture  can 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  the  advent 
of  Diirer  was  so  great  an  event  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  education,  so  great  an 
event  for  his  own  age  and  for  us  and  our 
age,  that  his  life  and  labors  rank  among 
the  great  gifts  of  God  to  man.  . 

He  taught  the  illustrator  how  to  tell 
truth  with  power,  beauty,  strength,  how 
to  make  one  picture  in  black  and  white  a 
poem,  a volume.  The  whole  art  of  pic- 
ture-making, especially  the  illustration  of 
books,  under  his  mighty  influence  extend- 
ing from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, became  a language  intelligible  to 
men,  women,  and  children  of  every  na- 
tion. The  wood-cut  which  before  this 
had  been  the  poor  aid  to  understand  a 
printed  thought,  or  a guide  to  the  colorist 
who  was  to  make  a picture,  became  a nar- 
rator of  stories,  a preacher  of  sermons.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  write  over  a 
figure,  “This  is  the  Holy  Virgin,” for  the 
divine  grace  of  the  figure  wTas  visible  and 
legible  to  the  very  babes  of  Germany  in 
every  picture  of  her  that  he  drew  on  wood. 
His  black  and  white  pictures  needed  no 
colorist  to  complete  them.  The  attempt 
of  any  colorist  to  put  color  on  one  of  Dii- 
rer’s  cuts  is  to  destroy  it.  His  are  the 
first  wood -cuts  of  which  this  is  true,  and 
herein  lies,  in  great  measure,  the  distinc- 
tion between  works  before  and  those  after 
Diirer.  Among  our  collections  of  Diirer's 
work  on  wood  we  have  a few  instances  of 
contemporary  attempts  at  coloring,  all  of 
which  show  how  the  colorist  was  puzzled 
in  his  attempt.  He  was  familiar  with  col- 
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oring  the  old  skeleton  cuts,  but  now  he 
was  compelled  to  cover  and  conceal  the 
artist's  thought,  and,  in  fact,  make  a new 
picture. 

The  transition  period  from  the  old 
style  to  the  new  style  of  art  may  be  dated 
from  1490  to  1530.  Among  the  more  in- 
fluential artists  of  Germany  who  drew  on 
wood  were  some  of  whose  names  even  we 
are  in  doubt.  There  is  uncertainty  about 
such  names  as  Weclitlin  and  Baidu  ng  and 
Gamberlein  and  the  artists  who  engraved 
one  of  the  first  picture-books  of  the  Pas- 
sion, published  in  several  editions  at 
Strasburg  about  1507.  In  the  works  of 
all  these  the  transition  is  visible,  and  they 
must  be  studied  in  a thorough  examina- 
tion of  the  history.  The  artist  who  en- 
graved the  Passion  cuts  referred  to  work- 
ed also  for  the  publishers  of  law-books  at 
Strasburg,  and  produced  remarkable  illus- 
trations, showing  the  strangest  intermin- 
gling of  the  old  style  with  the  new.  Pic- 
ture-books became  very  popular  at  this 
time,  and  were  produced  as  never  before. 
Burgmair,  Schauffelin,  Cranac,  Beham, 
Aldegrever,  worked  for  publishers,  illus- 
trating books  of  every  class,  and  also  mak- 
ing picture-books,  in  distinction  from  read- 
able books  with  illustrations. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  artists  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century  regarded  illustra- 
tion as  a language  which  their  predeces- 
sors had  invented,  and  to  which  every  ac- 
ceptable addition  in  the  way  of  design  was 
a free  contribution  for  public  benefit.  If 
not  the  artists,  assuredly  the  publishers 
thus  regarded  it.  And  from  the  constant 
reproduction  by  contemporary  artists  on 
wood  of  the  designs  of  one  another  with- 
out complaint,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  artist  idea  of  the  age  was  that  a 
thought  expressed  in  picture  and  publish- 
ed was  sent  out  on  a mission,  to  be  thence- 
forth part  and  parcel  of  the  great  language 
of  illustration.  So  it  came  about  that  the 
great  body  of  Bible  illustration  grew  up 
from  generation  to  generation.  The  ear- 
liest artists  in  the  fifteenth  century  had 
commenced  with  their  skeleton  designs, 
which  received  color  from  the  hands  of 
painters.  These  designs,  so  far  as  they 
proved  popular  and  acceptable  to  the  read- 
ing world,  became  permanent  in  succeed- 
ing editions  of  the  Bible.  Those  which 
did  not  prove  popular  were  dropped,  and 
not  reproduced.  From  time  to  time  art- 
iste added  new  designs, out  of  which,  again, 
those  which  served  the  purposes  of  the 


age  were  adopted  into  the  increasing  al- 
phabet of  Bible  interpretation  by  picture, 
and  thus  from  1470  to  1530  grew  up  what 
might  be  called  a settled  translation  of 
Bible  truths  into  picture  language.  From 
1530  onward  these  pictures  went  into  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  illustrated 
Bibles  in  all  the  languages  of  Europe — 
the  same  old  pictures,  redrawn,  clothed 
in  new  dress,  rudely  copied  by  poor  wood- 
cutters, skillfully  and  gracefully  repro- 
duced by  able  artiste,  but  always  the  same 
designs,  the  same  idea,  the  same  illustra- 
tion of  the  printed  Word. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  and  in- 
structive chapter  in  the  history  of  art  than 
that  which,  if  written  out,  would  show  the 
influence  which  the  fifteenth  century  thus 
exercised  on  all  later  times  in  teaching 
Bible  history  by  picture.  No  one  can 
doubt  that  impressions  of  historical  or 
other  truths  given  by  pictures  are  apt  to 
be  more  lasting  than  any  others.  Chil- 
dren especially  retain  through  life  the 
ideas  of  events  which  they  have  gotten 
from  pictures.  The  effect  of  a picture  on 
the  mind  is  subtle.  Many  pictures  have 
left  impressions  on  our  minds,  though 
we  have  no  knowledge  of  having  seen 
the  pictures.  A walk  through  a room 
or  gallery  in  which  a picture  hangs  will 
sometimes  leave  on  the  mind  the  idea  of 
the  picture,  which  will  come  up  in  after- 
years as  an  original  conception  instead  of 
a memory. 

Bible  pictures  were  the  subject  of  block 
books  and  of  numerous  religious  books 
after  the  invention  of  printing.  How  far 
the  ideas  of  fifteenth-century  artists  which 
are  now  extant  were  original  with  them  in 
making  Bible  pictures  we  are  unable  to 
say.  But  in  what  we  possess  of  earlier  art, 
in  illuminations  and  other  relics,  we  find 
very  little  that  was  reproduced  in  print, 
and  in  the  absence  of  other  evidence  we 
are  justified  in  treating  fifteenth-century 
printed  pictures  as  very  generally  origi- 
nal conceptions.  The  work  given  to  an 
artist,  wdien  he  was  first  required  to  illus- 
trate a Bible — to  make  a hundred  or  more 
pictures  to  accompany  printed  copies  of 
the  book — was  certainly  a grand  work. 
The  artist  to  whom  this  great  task  was 
first  assigned  by  a publisher  had  the  most 
remarkable  commission  ever  given  to  one 
of  his  profession.  He  was  ordered  to 
make  a commentary,  to  produce  such  ex- 
planations and  illustrations  of  the  sacred 
history  as  should  make  its  truths  intelli- 
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-I  that-  i «h i k »*-  ok  Hi s%.v«i,  iiU'U  Wi  if$x  « uum.m  bihlj^  U> 


pk'.turo*  bivsiom*!].  But  ft 

m tiecuHsitiry  to  my :- jfi«t  hew'  that  Ainferiea. 
haft;  no  lar^e  eoll^hm*  of  vuidy  pnot-ed 
bobfcttr  ami  ih&t  the  iniperfvctkm*  erf  this, 
sketch  on*  due  to  rtie:  fact  that  f am  eUv- 
pendent  tin  wy  awii  %m&il  library  of  parly 
printed  ilhistmUqn  for  refa^mceand  *;<u- 
tboritk** 

A maleficent  folio  Bible  t'a  transialiba 
into  focal  Germaw  was  published  at  Ou- 
h^ppe  admit  i4?i]-75-  Tin*  war  istthf 
take  Some  iUte  it  1 ifj&gjftx  For 
reasiimiTi  I think  it  earl  ter  limn  1475  Tins 

Bible  ujWHnl  of  a hurulmi 

cuts,  intended  to  lie  colored  l>y  h^xti- 
Thky  of  uiiifoHii  shtes  aud  such  nhi- 
form  siyle  ami  execiaiiou  that  tlajery 

There  i$  m> 


gible  to  old  ami  young.  learned  ami  im 
leartpxl.  He  needed  the  wisdom  of  a 
learned  chtarhmarn  combined  with  VlVrui 
iTungnsalion  —tire  imagination  to  coHcsive 
sml  design  'mnm%  the  wisdom  to  avoid 
' ieaehing-on*uii.e<‘mft  doctrine  in  his  picture 
tmnsiatio  n$  ##d  com  men  i&rics. 

^ Wlw 

. hi  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  large 
body  of  Pihlir  illnslmlnm  luwlirj  thelaivr 
centuries  I find  the  tdrilV:t)!aLHVof  ni/i ne  eif 
the  pictures  th : :. ■&&& ■ Colony, 

about  On*  j^r  ilt^  than  this  J 

hi>if  find 

foil  bet-  reMnreh  in  Europe  rnay  Wjh>  w that 
iheym^h*  lint  original  hi  ihe  Oologrne  Bk 
hh*  of  i 1J0-7A  1 shall  hr  sorry  if  ii  i.im*j> 

out  that  my  v^nerhtidtr^r  the  artist  of 
tfcvt  Bi hie  M ftp  on u*i  imt< tr": of  i n atiy  Bible 


td  bo  the  work  r*f  one  man 

Haitie  or  mark  on.  my  etf ^iheJh,  hut. 
a living  dunk  which  ift  inir»> 
dueed  hi  pinny  may  he  inWpd- 
- y'rtiUis  !ij^  c>ah.cev  • •ii^aiso  seems 
^ to' 'have?  VatPn  f<md  of  ptaeihg  a 
fg  swan  in  water  in  ,M>me  port  of 
[g i. ; | his  picture. 

Before  this  Bible  appeared 
* .v  : j other  Bi  hies  bail  been  p tihlish .« 

- 1 ed  with  initial  letters  mttiifUK*' 
y | .iug  miiadiental  work  and  some 
£3L,  1 woucti^  But  the 

Odosfiae  Bible  is  the  li  rat  which 
i ig^ai' 1 pusstfsft  of  i;bk  lod^ mrios  of 
fully  illustrated  Bihfe*  Tin>  il 
gwfev';.^  lustrations  No,  4 kmliO  are  im 
simile  reprddpcthmts  if*  reduced 
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Emm  ms toby  of  bible  illtotraho^ 


If  ihfj  | Bib]#  ^ttirc-bi^fca  chicle  werc  scattered 

*t  chapter  of  the  oi^r  the*  wo  rid  for  the  children  and  adults 
me!  jpoact  tlio  a*>  j of  a long.  $iu>;e^ion  *)t  ^iierattehis.  I 


tfe  artist  did  N/>  fdteh 
scene  ik^r  ri^d 

ih  'It  IH  a,  }\VlV 

imaguiauoii,,  the  ere&ubb 
of  $tfi . ; £lt> 

waited  io  fjkv  prvtf 
wj$|  Ifcwfr 

\vs4x  —MjL-  griri 
kdri  lit  tiio  ^tered  xtot’jv. 
lie  i m i\g\ peil  and  fcketehed 
ti,  ftunily  K*^  in 
r<umt  f'he.'tt?#!* 'to xi$  W*  $*-. 
voreii  Mfi|i|  Kitting Ixdiilid  d 
table  on  which  were  two, 
dove?*,  the  prescribed  torn- 
pic  offering  of  a woman  for  fbe  gift  of  & 
chilti,  the  childless  wife  stand  in#  sorrow- 
ftfl*  looking  At  the  doves,  and  grieving  that 
aho  had  no  right  to  make  ^ueb  an  offering. 
The  doves  the  ccnirai  idea  of  the  pic^ 
lure.  He  doubtless  painted  the  picture  in 
c#:dcvr;ffrst,  then  clrew  tbn  skeleton  on  & 
wood  block.  This  [dot u o>  published 

Wf otxj  I^0<  >.  Tbe  m*d^  will  nmlenUmUl 
what  ? mviin  fey  the  history  of  iHustratioi* 
and  tbo  power  of  llfteenth-ctnmiry  iU  us- 
tnitioiv  when  I tell  him  that  for  two  Imp- 

dred  \>ars  of  art  and  artists  in  the  civil; 
ized  world  this  wa#  tin*  recognised  iffus- 
t ra  t km  of  the  ntory  of  the  grief  of  Hate 


% t«K  (fmir  qv  lus&uii,  nioa  &acoVb  aiBLk\  inrcya,  llt&i 


t.  mt  a*  lussuo  r*«»i  saco.y*  ytutx,  i Voa*,  tt>lv. 
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Artiste  amVpubltehers  who 
:T  j 'M  ha#  nevwssem  ibji^tJngtriiiU 

||  copied  from  wipif^s.  Thus 

H* /•  i ] . tfeir  iHflueriee  heearjti*  as 

jvy  : ;'i;a  | wide  m f-lio-  world  of  hotiks; 

)•.  The  Rihiv  was 

into  Jtolfcm,  mil  ntAuy  odiV 
1 nms  were  published  in  the 
-/MteeiitJj-  'cer»Uiryi-.of  which 
a«fcw  were  illustrated  wdh 
,/'.  woottotti*-  ■ The  tlrfttr  bdi- 

tton  with  cuts  was  that  iif 
'GuTvaunJ  . Ri*m\  Ywofeiv 
/ 1487,  'This  tos  the  tnms- 

'lattoh  eonunoidy  known  as 
' , ^ M&llciriiii's,  though  proba- 
hly  he  wai>s  »niy  the  editor, 
rc.,  cam.kx>  Jn  j 4D0,  at  Venice  appeared 

another  odUinfn  of  tkifstn$u»- 
latter*,  from  the  Cjiunta. 
7>ress.  with  rate.  Zam  says  of  these  cuter 
tlmt  after  tho  dent£Tis 

of  BeMmt  and  BoneonsiglL  or  Sandro  Both 
ryU*.  They  were  used . according  to  Brin 
ut/i  in  ’‘many  other  editions  of  this  ver 
■twiSft”  axdabty  in  the  editioB  of  Barth,  lie 
Zarmi,  Venire.  1-807.  also  in  a Latin  Bible  of 
1.408,  taut  mtaiy  iothi^n?’  1 db  nat;  possess 
any  of  these  editions,  auk  can  1 fiftd  either 

of  them  ik  ah  Amerimiti  Itoroiw;  But  Bar 
emu  ft  Venire  printer.  published  & Bible 
ill  150(1  which.  I belie  vv?,  vvmtemed  copies, 
rd  these  cuts  attekiuteii  to  BbUini  &ml  R> 


% iVRia*  a?  jiajw  ah,  ntoM  tub  u u’Oinsfei 

UOLiiKlV.S,  LVO.VS,  1;*>3£. 


and  th  elf*cal  ity  of  th  a t School  of  art  from 
wkndi  so  njiihy  g radio 

uhld  yv^iftiiu  the  nest  thirty  years.  The 
gtcat  Btlife  of  Kofaiirgitr  had  its  iirtinyncc 
i *yi  these  young'  and  old  ?;oeu.  We  shall 
dotnething  of  tVife ' It  mn 

iifit.  l*e  doubted  that  I)nKW  discussal  Ub  il- 
'to. hte  studio  with  life  pupils 
when  he  grew  to  have  a,  studio  nnd  pu- 
X>ils.  :';’Bgisi3hl.y  they  sonu>flrno§  colored 
tltos*  bid  qriiite  For  it  will  he  home  to 
mind  ihto  those  designs,  wimp  well  eol* 
dilferent -io» >ki eg  ) heii i res 




from  the  rude  wiiite  outliVn&s. 

in  iny  copy  of  they  are 

folqred  without  rmudi  ehfe,  hut  Hunimh 

os  ;.  purple  aiA/1 '.  .Ponimuth  in  a rriu<M>r> 

ilfejsk  htok  idtmh;lc^s  gi^otosQ'uc  than  hurt?. 
Wh?‘.u  they  made  r<*jm  s of  these  designs, 
inter  totistH  4dol>i5gSH  jiH?;d  the 

early  rqleml  pietur^.  aovl  hx  toesixtefiJith 
i-ontiiry  the  oH disay n rod  t<  < ingkv:?  in 

li&gk  and  white  & i^>nipteh>  phrture  eon-; 
vdying  the  idea  of  u colored  origi  naL 
But  w»  r»>^d  not  Ve^byilciin  in  ennjer: 
inn  ug  the  mfhien^l  of  i)i  Xtu-: 

rer's  stttdto  muefj  of  plm o 

farft  emu‘ernm£  tiu^u  may . he  shown. 

By  the  origm/il  edition  of  CoU/gne.  and 
tiib  Numiih<^  edffe  of  JCobdrger,  theiie 
Ulusf rtoiotu?  of  Bil»te  gfory  hr^tnuf  family 
i urifr  lUrtny  of  iiioiirtxst^ of  Germany,  uud 
also  of  Italy,  who  drew ot\  them  finely  fov 
iilexts.  They  boe&tne,  io  irutli.  a mine 
frooi  which  to  iukz  illusindions  of  Bibles. 
Thtuoiginal  idea qf  tho  Cologne  aHist  was 
sometiniOvS  Teprodfiis^l  in  its  snnpio  force, 
sometimes  made  idea-  awujui 

which  the  later  artiat *grou|>^d[  other  ideas. 


9.  Titt  yatior  nr,.  Tisoitf  iuolk, 

.••  Vl‘  AVTwunts  8^57. 


•EARLY  • HISTORY  OF  BIBLE  ILLUSTRATION 


tipeUi,.and  substH|\ie0tly  mncrved  to  Ly- 
ot}^, where  lie  published  «evcrraj  illustrated 
Bibfe  con  lining  the  same  designs.  As 
ttee  Lyons  Bibles  contain  many  of  the 
Cologne  designs,  it  is  probable  the  eai'lier 
Italian  Bibles  contained  tin?  mum. 

The  -.earliest  iltustmted  copy  of  the  Mai- 
lerml  IhUiari  Bible  ih  my  library  'i*  a Yen- 
ice-.  edition  by  Elisabeth  Bu*cdm,  152.5, 
wbieh  cvmtauis  a large  numUr  of  cuts, 

appamuly  of.  a much  earlier  jicripd. 
These  are  probabt  y largely  the  Mrae  with 
the  cuts  i.u  confcnipomvY  ahcl  earlier  Bi- 
hies.  Among  them  are  u mini her  of  Bio 
designs  from  the  .Cologne  Bible,  re  pro- 
duced with  veiy  little  lulditVou..  ex* 


Antony  K-nlmrgei%.Vho  had.  printed  the 
great  BiWe'of  H&I.  in  Nuremberg,  li  ved  to 
he  an  old  man;. and  a great  ditfusrv  of 
Bibles*.  The  pmrbvr  from  Venice,  Bacon, 
liefom  ua/siod,  removed  fa-.  Lyon*.,  wherc> 
lie  published  several  Bibles  In  EUf>,  at 
the  esj^mp  of  JCobuTgen  he  ImbibLed  & 
Latin  Bible  containing  a large  number  of 
wood-cuts,  which  it  is  probable  he  brought 
with  him  from  Venice  Among'  I1k>%? 
many  are  simple  reproductions  of  ibe 
Cologne  designs,  The  fae-simile  (All  ffj 
h a specimen  of  mw  of  tlgfse.  They 
wore,  close  copies  of  the  same  cuts  in  the 
Italian  Bibles  of  the  period.  (Comp. no 
Ills.  5 and  C,  and  II  Is.  1 1 ai i<l  l A)  K o- 


lu.  LLLUSTKArroy  OS'  JC.tQafea  t,  KKOM  iiliiLt/ liTlMi'i, 


.gpfptc  HI,  $,)  After  this  date  I have 
tltpm  in  a eecssion  of  Italian  Bibles, 
showing  abuf)tli^ntly  their  constant  xjim  in 
Italian  illustration  and  education/  Thus 
the  Cblogne  artist's  ideas  went  into  Ital  ian 
art,  and  taught:, the  childhood  and  youth 
rif  the  great  artist  <x(  the mhTue^iita 
|K*f3odv  as  well  as  the  piieA^  And  l^>pb 
of  Italy.  From  this  datr*  onward  I tf  ltd 
them  in  Italian  Bibles  for  a cefitur^.;  ’We 
will  not  pause  to  {heir  iuiluonee  on 
other  Italian  art,  but  follow  them  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

Lyons,  in  Fiancee  Vea mo  early  in  Die 
sixteenth  century  rsmiyrk&Me  lor  the 
printing  of  Bibles  and  Bible  picture- bc^i -Ws. 
Numerous  editions  issued  from  tht  Lyons 
presses  m Latin  and  m F rrncii. 


burger  again  employed  Bacon  to  print  ti 
Latin  Bible  aV  Lyons  In  LV>i.  But  nmv 
some  of  the  illustration*  arc  of  the  new 
era.  created  by  Diirer^md  ;&f  &'  .hivbcr 
class  of  artistiivexeeutiah.  Two  of  thesfc 
signed  by  Hmi^  Bpringinklee.  im& 
fwbbahly  umhy  of  those  uusigped  g%  by 
him,;  Wv  kjn.w  \ > t lie  of  thin  artist,  ex- 
cept that,  la  lived  in  the  house  of  Albert 
XHirtv  at  NiireminWg,  and  was  Ids  ptipiL 
It  is  likely  that  Koburger  employed  him 
ai  N u mri ber&jttt  draw  the  pictlt w n*t  they 
wohd,  arid  they  were  there  engraved.-  AMd 
•sent  to  the  printer  in  Lyons'  i:<>  In;  mod, 
Poshly  rdli-er  the  work.  $$> 

dm.  a Iso  used  in  t his  Bible  of  lft$l  of 
hi>  old  cuts,  evidently  Italian  work,  and 
others  of  a common  class  of  Germajvwork:, 
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beat  com- 

pi]  VT  of  Ike  catalogue  f;f  Bibles 
in  tim 

lir  WTT)  tha  t fiefcm*  Hie 
A to-.  l&$r 

nearly  Ohe  thousand  editions? 
ol  the  HibTie^  w of  parts  of  it, 
had  bj mx\  pobti^hed  in'  Europe. 
Before  IfiSu  this  number  must 
•have.  Be^ri-^firy  groatljt  multi- 
plioti  TimiMmjtrns  infix 
J v all  the  laiiiprages  and  many 
Of  the  local  dikteeh*  of  Europe 
Were  abundant.. 

"After  Akg  RikUi. 

■jUEtft  ^rfls&  Ovigkral 

'.iiloOcs  dtsapjiv&r,  so  fur  m I 
kuo sv.  AJinOst  fifty  years  had 
St  jjv*<*  f h & Go] ogkC  Bi lily  W&fc  j vak- 
il s>hedr  1/  Um  iritis  were  thy  work  ojf;  hj$ 
youth,  lie  auiy  have  been  still  living;7  but 
it  is,  more  likely  that  ke  eras  nmv  iked, 
apd  Lib  drawings  kit'd ;Rteyfom\':t}n  wUb;1t 
they  \Ver^  eugravyd  perhaps  folir>W%Hl  hkcf 
fo  dust  Rfithis  work  ok  e&rth  wafe  not 
endec) — will  ;jj,at.  end  till  the  world  emL. 
Throughout  Europe,  mini,  women.  and 
children,  artists  and  artisans,  rich  and 


11.  11.1 . t &TKA TJ OS  OP'  if> id  ®KOM  ffVLU'Jf  lU/ILt;, 
VF.MCf,  102S. 


X>0rer  ‘School i many  are  mere  repreKlue- 

With  wh)^)^  of, KVmr^e.  $pringinkl^  %y: 
ibg  J^Hih  TAytjNtr  wft&  ftan-jh 

Li . fr:*m  Eohm^eks  great  Nnvemh/ug  fji  - 
hlv  4>f  i-isy  -These  design*  had  b^nffir  a 
reen^jx atHllovHy  for  Bi fife  history  in 
f fermany  iU  Well  as Italy v u?i,d  now  came 
into  Frnn  e*y  Brough  t by  Bacon  from  V e n - 
ice  and  Koburgcr  fr<>m  N t n^mbnrg  We 
reproduce  erne,  probably  by  Spriiigirikle# 
.(I.llf  '? ) After  this  tile  Cologne  deigns 
apfiefic  opd  re^jjipt^ar  in  a of 

Lyons  Bibles,  We  find  them  in  Mares- 
chalk  Bible  of  1525,  in  Ore  spin's  Bible  of 
1523,  And  iii  many  others.  They  were 
us^d  in  Pam  editions,  and,  in  short, 
French  art  adopted  them  everywhere, 
■just  about  this  time,  in  152 A at  Halber- 
published  a magnificent  Bible 
in  a German  dialect,  and  the  publisher 
obtained 


history  from  him.  Tliti  Ylinre  KindN 
whose  gorgeous  $li riiiy T$  at  Ckd ague,  L M 
brought  f rarikincntise  ami  myrtb  And  gold-. 

drifts  t& • 'ifie  ^hirtk-pl^cev  df  the  Lord 
This  artist,  living  and  dying  unknown 
to  fame,  and  nameless  now  among  the 
worthies  of  Cologne,  gave  greater  gifts, 
the  fragrance  qf  which  is  more  precious 
than  that  of  spices,  their  glory  more  brill- 
iant  than  gold,  the  memory  of  which  will 
he  precious  m long  as  men  believe  the 
Bifid  hi  he  tho  Word  of  Qod, 

Man 5^  of  hii  deigns  continued  for  two 


one  knows  how—t 
inal  Cologne  blocks,  which  he 
used  far  its:  ill ustrat toiv  Brunei 
says  the  Hal  berstadt  Bi  file  is  a re- 
impression  of  a LUfieck .Bible  of 
H‘^4.  I have  not  seen  this  Lib 
'beyk  Bible,  but  possibly  the  Cuts 
EM'^  in.  if  •;  aud  if  so,  they  would 
sc#iT4  to  have  gone  Mml  Niir^ni- 
berg  k>  Lfibeck  l>et^eu  and 
1434f  ami  ILilkerstadt 

The  leader  wilt,  note  in  passing 
hovv  great  is  the  very  vommfin 
error  of  supposing  that  thi^  Bible 
Wvas  a ^ut’co  book  before  the  Ret 
ommtioh,  mid  that  translations 
into  moflcnx  language^  are  of 
late  origin.  We  know  ou  the 


iLLir^nunoN'  yr  £Vap<  s i.t  ircm  txem's  UiBLE, 
Lyoiis.  1516. 
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people.  It  i^.n&xtto  tlmt  miy 

great  therdoghm.  R<«mn  or  Protestant, 
any  artist,  any  rending  man.  or  any  c-Mid, 
who  KaW  j?k<iurc^b6oW  iu  the ^ 
century,  .cbtthl,  have  been  uninfluenced 
in  yt*uth  or  in  older  years  by  these  pi<> 
lures.  Sc>m^  of  fHem  yyryrU  to  f&gUtfd 
pieturc*  wept  fob>  Bi- 

bles. (See  IU. 15 j They  were  in  splefo 
did  jfet-  ^eiUe^riili 

the  text,  they  weiit  into 
/unaUerBiblo^ 
sale,  and  it  k r arw  &>  topi 
an  old  illustrated  Bible 
of  any  sort  that  <b>#  md 
exhibit  their  influence. 

Pawn  to  ont  own  time 
their  effect  is  Visible: 

1 Law  not  space  to 
einforerate  the  fmdea  in 
wludx  Ihava  found  more 
or  lews  reprodueuen^  >A 
the  original  Cologne 
jde^^miul  there  Ijc 

hundreds  erf  editions  1 
hare  imrer  m which 

'wnfeit'iflieiw.' 

But 

"Lyons  picture  - foy*>te  to 
which  yre.  have  refmta l 
hail;  perliapSv  gj^aier  pop- 
ular influence  than  UJustrated  Bibles  of 
the  day,  and  as  these  biniks  are  widely 
clainieil  as  the  w^rk,  of  Bans  Holbein 
(born  1490)  , it  will  not  be  amiss  to  sjieak 
briefly  of  them.  If  the  leitrrjed 
da  the  history  of  engruvmg  had  studied 
the  history  of  tUustration  by  picfuHss 
wifh  illustrated  book*  before  them,  in- 
rtoiul  <«£ 

graying  with  <^ik^iod*  ot5wiHxivulsi:*e- 
tore  them,  it  h* 

Hi dbeto  would  'n ; wi tli 
the  Lyo m phturt^buok  kmovo  as  the 
’■leones/’’ 

Ti»>  idea  of  a Bible  ]detmvPook~-g  hook 
of  pictures  with  *hon  descripf ire  tegehds 
— Wiicn  a$  oUt^a  the  Murk  books.  At  fji# 
begrordng  <tf  lie  >ixte*hlh  eentdry  New 
Tc^m^nt  i«cfh'e<e%h3ife^  w^re  ehieily  In 
favor*  , She  passsion  ^ilirisl  was  the  sub-' 
femarkald^  totok#  of  thi& 
t'h^a,  published  ;&t  Stmshurg.  All  these 
SHitdl  iutp^rh)n<^  ^>mpared  with 
Uiy  two  works  of  Pim/c.  TbM  (Prof  Pox- 
Sion]  and  Tfu*  l.iUl&\  Pomio^  published 
about  lSIS/lI  A eunAidwdde  portion  of 
later  New  Testament  tBuktration  had  its 


origin  in  tl\e*e  works./  $mefs  „ de%igd0 
wvnt  largely  into  the  body  of  art.  But 
Ihtrer  ctmdned  himself  chiefly  to/NuW 
Testament,  subject^,  luul  we  Will  content 
cnu^lye^  at  pa#seM  with  following  the 
Old  Testament  pictures  uf  the  Cologne 
Bible.  ..  C }\^l  '•.:’:  / 1 ’ . 

0W Testanieid  illustratkm 'had  pdlfecd 
a favorite  mbpirt  of  pirturo-l.tooks.  ILfo# 
Sebald  Behan*  \va*  sin  artist  edueatfsl  In 
th^  Nuremberg  school  of  Borer.  lit  be- 


lon^i  fo  the  lairnvii  as  J4ttl^ Mm-- 
ivrs,  froui  the  small  size  of  most  of  his 
works  on  copper  and  oh  wood;  In  luoG, 
Egenolph.  imblisher  at  'Fwmkforty . 
a.  HLtle  1>ook  'itfoit  turning  sixty -three  wnod- 
cuts  by  Ilans  BeluiUl  Beham  of  NUrCin- 
fovrg,  entitled  BiM&che  Hhtorim,  Its 
wule  popularity  is  attosU^l  by  .^ub^oueui 
editions,  t. hesitate  to  $peak  of  tiny  tirst 
edition,  bec^u^  I possess  only  an  iinper^, 
foot  cr>j»y  of  the  third.  Jn  this  are  mmier- 
oas  repi'oduotjous  of  the  Cologne  dtisign^; 
but.wlh'tlun  tiicse  were  in  the  tit^l  edition, 
itrid  therefore  preceded  Ihe^ 

Jj&iM,  herenfUrr  &<>  lx?  nteiitiiHuHl,  I ^rah  ia>l 
x&.)\  tfome  v>f  the  cuts  a tv  almost  ideutii-. 
t*4l  in  the  two  books,  and  European  read 
*irs  iu.iving  opportimity  will  be  intcr^stod 
iu  looking  at  the  first  edition,  and  d<  o r 
mining  which  arthity;op^il  from  the  othcC. 

f t is  |KrsaiWdfi|Imt  the  suc^^oilkdiaui^ 
Old  Testament  pictut^btok  10cl  a Lyon ^ 
puWikher  to  try  the  smm  ■' 

Ti\r  rnaterial  wvtB  abundant  in  LyVyps,/  for  . 
The  publisher  ofvBibles  fowl  umpk  titWfc 
of  WiKHf  bibefe  But  a sagacious  bhfik; 
maker  understood  the  desirableness  of 
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hundred  yen.t$  to  be  the  iristrueiors  of  the 
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pri  n te M or  p«  Wishers,  Inter 
etli  ti  ops/  fewffr  the 

'name  jgMT jniu  hi 
crv  froth  .*$$%%  it  ivbuW  apn 
pea  r thtif  lie  p ropriee 

tor  of  the  hook  hf  ter  ihe  first 
edition^  \yr  i that  .*  was 

sppoe  mimn  jfor  mipjwtsssiz^ 
&is  irnmeas  proprietor  ol  the 
JW 

This  Ri We  series  was  eiv 
titled  i%  leones  Ifistvriarittn 
Veter  is  Textamertt*^  ek\ 
The  first  edition  emitnmrd 
mmdyrut^  ‘No  **rijsfs  *ig~.‘ 
uni  ure  ^ and  irn  oi*  • 

thor*  xamhe  \h  given  hi  the 
book.  :Tb«eni$  were  ofn 
a trift'ey  : iltitri  th<y. 

8^ I#L'V-  •;'/. 
A Initio  poem  bro  od  or* fd  the 
which  oliH  B6nd»omU£  lauds  llulh^VU  ya& ' 
the  fmM  urtisi  of  Uie/agi*  ami  of  ai  l ages; 
and:  fclpd^res*  f ta<^e  hi?  the 

W3X$&**f  shyft  an  &rf0rfa 

— and  ^ulrsisyurtOly  mils them  the  work 
jJansi  n f lUmi.  Toihi^  jio^m  were  add 
ad  two;  lines,  itt  'Greek  .and  in  /Latin.  (o 
which  •Bi»rbonitja  Htr  pn-tnro*  the 

work,  in  iMvek  'ny/ji:u;oi>  ‘OW  in 

Latin  HuftUnw  HWyiie%  which  may,  be  cr»rr 
reetly  IranslfcdiHj  df  *i  );hdbein?Hh  hand y * 
or  “a>fa  IiHFui  KI;«  Holbein V*;\v 

The  enn  temporary  appearand  of  a series 
of  wood-cuts  raprc^niihg  a *•  of 

(so  caUndV  the  fact  that  Holbem 
once  jiaintecl  a “Dance  of  Bmthy  Tafau  this 
use  of  Holbein’s  name  by  the  poet  and 
p ublisher  of  the  1 ed 


Ji.  uxttriTiufios  or  ry>o>m  i.f  otoM.  Ttffc  * icunt*, 
jiohifm  l #3  $ - 


making  sonudhing  fresher  than  these.  It 
does  not  soem  to  hare  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  make  new  design*,  or  give  new  U- 
lusLrajions  of  well  dm  own  scenes;  but  in- 
asmuch as  Diirer's  Little  Ptf&ii mi  was  the 
leading  New  Testament  puybmebook,  amt 
Bxdiam's  Bible  Binary  was  a popular  Old 
Testament  book,  it  \vak  necessary  to  make 
a new  set  of  drawing’s,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  thought  an  enterprising  idea 
to  advertise  them  in  connection  with  the 
name  of  some  wen-known  artist.  Durer 
Was  dea <L  To  employ  the  greatest  living 
artist  of  Northern  Europe,  Holbein-.  for  a 
hew  set  of  original  Bi We  picture  was 
doubtless  beyond  the  mean*  of  the  Lyons 
publishers.  Beside*,  the  vdd  pieture.^  Were 
I»opui&3\  ami  wouldprobaWy  sell  hetter  tn 
a cheap  book  for  the  people  than  any  now 
design^  however  ablo  ami 
artistic. 

Among  the  Lyon*  publish- 
ers, rume  tva*  more  ^tprpnsc 
ing  than  Prellom  win  14  in  al l 
Northern:  Bprope  po  krffeU 
living  in  v/fye, ;#o. 

Imited  as  Hans 
II  ol  be  in  was  then  mad  opt 

in  Enghnnl,  hut  fronv  tihih 
time  colled  home 
.'Clip  magistotOsy  who  ciiiimed 
him  m tiieir  im^perty*  In 
15?^  appeart’d  at  Lyou^  a 
STrtatliw>ok  of  wood-mtt^  with 
brief  legends,  hemjg  a 
of  Old  Teai;i.rucnt  pvetun-s. 

" " MoJcbiorbt  ti  aspa.  r Trcso  hel 
f ratTes^  up  ravml  their  ruilncf* 
at  the  <jnd  of  thd  hwk 


t$:  lixi&rxuwws  ov  r>:or^  r.r  Fficif  rm  bihlk  cau.ec 

€UU?fMEkdr  15atf-40,  ETC. 
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to  the  idea  that  Holbein  was  the  designer 
of  the  pictures.  Much  has  been  written 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
biographers  of  Holbein  have  so  strenu- 
ously claimed  for  him  a rank  among  art- 
ists on  wood  that  they  have  overlooked 
the  very  inferior  character  of  much  of  the 
work  which  they  insist  on  assigning  to 
him.  It  is  still  more  strange  that  they 
claim  for  him  cuts  in  so  many  styles,  and 
with  such  diverse  characteristics,  that  no 
one  can  recognize  a work  as  what  Bor- 
bonius  would  call  Holbeinish  in  style. 
There  is  no  one  known  style  of  his  work 
on  wood. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  while  many 
eminent  writers  have  sought  diligently, 
but  in  vain,  to  find  a Basle  edition  of  these 
prints,  which  they  believe  to  have  been 
published  about  1530,  and  a vast  deal  of 
learned  argument  to  show  that  Holbein 
designed  the  cuts  has  been  published,  ac- 
companied by  fac-simile  editions  of  the 
entire  work,  with  numerous  reproductions 
of  single  cuts,  with  careful  tracing  out  of 
Holbein’s  whereabouts  in  1530  and  1538, 
no  student  of  art  nor  biographer  of  Hol- 
bein has  looked  for  the  designs  of  these 
cuts  where  they  are  in  large  numbers  to 
be  found — in  Lyons,  Venice,  Nuremberg, 
and  Cologne  Bibles  all  along  from  1475 
down  to  1530.  Whoever  was  the  artist  of 
the  “leones,” he  preferred  copying  to  de- 
signing. He  dressed  old  ideas  in  new  and 
sometimes  (but  not  always)  more  beauti- 
ful garments. 

The  “leones,”  by  whomever  drawn, 
are  in  the  main  only  a selection  of  popu- 
lar Bible  pictures  out  of  the  great  body  of 
illustration  which  had  now  become  famil- 
iar to  the  world.  They  were  not  the  origi- 
nal work  of  any  artist  working  for  this 
book,  but  copies  of  old  designs  by  a skill- 
ful workman  for  a shrewd  book-publisher. 
Many  of  them  are  the  designs  of  the  Co- 
logne artist  of  1470-75,  which  had  been  re- 
produced for  numerous  Bibles  at  Lyons 
and  elsewhere  during  the  previous  fifty 
years.  If  after  this  the  admirers  of  Hol- 
bein still  insist  that  he  was  the  artist  of 
the  “leones,”  they  must  be  content  to  let 
him  take  rank  among  copyists. 

Two  examples  must  suffice  in  this  article 
as  illustrations  of  many.  The  Cologne 
artist  made  a picture  to  illustrate  the  first 
chapter  of  Exodus.  In  it  he  represented 
three  distinct  scenes:  (1)  on  the  left  the 
placing  of  Joseph’s  body  in  a sarcophagus 
— described  in  the  last  verse  of  Genesis; 
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(2)  in  the  middle,  Pharaoh  commanding 
the  Hebrew  midwives  to  destroy  the  He- 
brew male  children ; (3)  on  the  right,  He- 
brew women  throwing  children  from  a 
bridge  into  the  river.  This  curious  inter- 
mingling of  subjects  became  the  recog- 
nized idea  for  Bible  illustration  of  this 
chapter,  and  was  in  favor  for  a hundred 
years.  In  the  succession  of  illustrations 
Nos.  10  to  15  the  reader  will  see  the  origi- 
nal design  and  its  reproduction  in  various 
Bibles  and  in  the  4 4 leones.  ” The  old  idea 
remained  unchanged  in  all.  The  picture 
as  drawn  by  the  artist  of  the  44  leones”  is 
the  prettiest,  the  bridge  scene  receding  far 
away,  but  the  design  is  the  composite  de- 
sign of  1475,  without  the  change  or  addi- 
tion of  a thought. 

I have  selected  this  picture  from  the 
Cologne  Bible  to  reproduce,  not  because 
of  its  showing  the  artist’s  ability,  but  be- 
cause its  composite  character  leaves  no 
possible  explanation  of  later  pictures 
grouping  the  same  three  scenes  together 
except  that  they  are  copies  of  this  design. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  picture  of  Han- 
nah before  the  doves  (111.  4).  This  scene, 
not  being  described  in  the  Bible,  is  imagi- 
nary, and  the  picture  appearing  in  later 
Bibles  can  only  be  a copy.  Another  rea- 
son for  selecting  the  picture  of  Hannah  is 
that  the  cut,  as  it  appears  in  the  44  leones” 
(111.  8) , has  been  a favorite  for  reproduction 
by  modern  writers  as  an  example  of  the 
exquisite  thought  of  Holbein  in  designing 
these  Bible  cuts.  It  is  of  this  cut  in  the 
4 4 leones”  that  Dr.  Woltmann,  in  his  superb 
and  exhaustive  work  on  Holbein,  remarks : 
44  Elkanah  is  sitting  in  a simple  apartment 
by  his  wife  Peninnali,  the  pair  of  doves 
on  the  table  before  them  indicating  the 
sacrifice  which  they  often  presented  in  the 
temple  when  Peninnali  blessed  her  hus- 
band with  children.  Hannah,  however, 
his  second  wife,  who  was  not  thus  bless- 
ed, is  standing,  bent  down  and  weeping, 
before  them.  Coldly  by  Peninnah,  but 
with  deep  sympathy  by  her  husband,  the 
inquiry  is  made,  ‘Hannah,  why  weep- 
est  thou  V How  feeling  and  touching  is 
the  scene,  with  all  its  simplicity!”  The 
words  precisely  describe  the  scene  in  the 
original  Cologne  picture  of  1475.  The 
very  expression  and  position  of  the  hands 
of  Elkanah  and  his  first  wife  are  retain- 
ed, and  in  all  the  pictures,  in  all  the  Bi- 
bles and  in  the  44  leones,”  it  is  amusing  to 
see  that  the  original  rude  legs  of  the  table 
change  only  into  a heavier  piece  of  fumi- 
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ture,  the  legs  always  parting,  and  never 
made  straight.  (See  Ills.  4 to  9.) 

A curious  error  in  one  of  the  “leones” 
is  conclusive  evidence  that  whoever  made 
them  copied  directly  from  one  of  the  Ly- 
ons Bibles,  and  probably  from  one  of  Sa- 
con’s.  The  Cologie  Bible  of  1470-75  had 
illustrated  an  incident  recorded  in  the  sec- 
ond chapter  of  the  Third  (we  call  it  the 
First)  Book  of  Kings,  namely,  an  appeal 
of  Bathsheba  to  Solomon  after  David’s 
death.  The  cut  represented  Solomon  en- 
throned, Bathsheba  kneeling  before  him, 
and  in  the  distance  the  funeral  of  David. 
The  names  Salomon  and  Bersabea  over 
their  heads,  and  David  over  the  body  in 
the  sarcophagus,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
scene.  This  cut  was  placed  between  the 
first  and  second  chapters  of  the  Third 
Book  of  Kings.  The  design  was  used  by 
later  Bible  illustrators,  and  somehow  came 
to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  first  chap- 
ter. In  Bacon’s  Bibles  of  1516  and  1521 
it  so  stands,  near  the  top  of  the  column  on 
a page,  and  above  it  is  printed  the  sum- 
mary or  contents  of  that  first  chapter, 
commencing  with  the  words,  De  Senio 
David  et  Abisac , etc.  The  artist  of  the 
“leones,”  in  turning  over  the  Bible  to 
choose  prints  which  he  would  copy  for 
his  employer,  seems  to  have  thought  this 
suited  to  his  purpose,  and  glancing  at  this 
head  line  of  the  chapter,  supposed  the 
print  to  represent  Abishag  the  Shunamite 
presented  to  David.  He  accordingly  cop- 
ied the  design  in  his  own  style,  made  the 
young  Solomon  of  the  Bible  prints  a fee- 
ble old  man,  labelled  the  block  4 4 The  beau- 
tiful girl  Abishag  is  given  to  David,”  etc., 
and  it  so  appears  in  the  “leones.”  But, 
showing  that  he  had  no  original  idea  in 
his  work,  he  retained  the  funeral  of  David 
in  the  distance,  because  that  was  in  the 
picture  he  was  copying. 

The  internal  evidence  thus  afforded  by 
a single  print  of  the  44  leones”  is  quite  suf- 
ficient to  convince  us  that  the  great  artist 
of  the  period,  Hans  Holbein,  could  not 
have  been  this  careless  copyist.  The  fact 
that  the  designs  of  a portion  of  the  prints 
are  found  in  Bibles  printed  long  before 
Holbein  was  bom  sets  at  rest  the  theory 
of  some  writers  that  his  original  sketches 
of  the  “ leones”  were  drawings  in  distem- 
per. 

The  4 4 leones”  were  executed  in  a style 
suited  to  the  taste  of  more  southern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  gave  new  power  and  in- 
creased circulation  to  the  Bible  illustra- 


tions of  the  Cologne  artist  and  of  his  suc- 
cessors. For  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  each  successive  year  new  designs  had 
been  added  to  the  body  of  Bible  pictures. 
We  have  not  undertaken  in  this  paper  to 
trace  any  other  than  the  Cologne  designs 
to  their  source.  Many  others  of  the 
44 leones, ’’not  from  the  Cologne  designs, 
I find  in  a succession  of  Bibles  preceding 
the  Lyons  publication.  It  may  be  found 
that  others  originated  with  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  Cologne  artist,  or  earlier. 

The  “leones”  were  published  and  re- 
published, copied  and  recopied.  Their 
special  importance  in  this  history  is  in  the 
fact  that  they  gathered  up  a certain  por- 
tion of  the  Bible  illustration  of  the  day, 
and  presented  it  in  a style  of  drawing  so 
acceptable  to  the  sixteenth  century  that  a 
fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the  old  mate- 
rial. Again,  these  designs  went  into  Bibles. 
Froschover,  at  Zurich,  in  1545,  published 
a magnificent  Bible  in  which  he  used  the 
44  leones”  pictures,  with  a vast  quantity  of 
others  from  old  sources,  and  many  which 
seem  to  be  drawings  by  the  “leones”  art- 
ist. French  Bibles  appeared  with  these 
cuts,  redrawn  by  artists  of  the  then  ris- 
ing French  school.  At  Lyons,  Bibles  con- 
tinued to  appear  with  these  and  many  oth- 
er of  the  old  designs  which  the  44  leones” 
had  not  included.  Italy  again  received 
the  old  designs  in  the  new  dress,  and  Ital- 
ian Bibles  contained  them.  The  old  cuts 
in  the  styles  preceding  the  44  leones”  were 
also  used  in  new  Bibles. 

Until  the  decadence  of  the  art  of  wood- 
engraving the  same  old  designs  in  great 
number  were  in  constant  use  in  Bibles  and 
picture-books,  always  including  more  or 
less  of  the  Cologne  designs  of  1470-75. 
Later  in  the  sixteenth  century  artists  of 
eminence  illustrated  Bibles,  and  gathered 
their  prints  in  small  Bible  picture-books, 
using  new  and  original  designs,  in  which 
we  can  trace  very  little  influence  from  the 
old  masters  of  illustration.  The  power  of 
the  older  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
new  had  only  local  circulation,  and  rarely 
seem  to  have  entered  into  the  body  of 
popular  illustration  when  they  attempted 
scenes  already  pictured  by  the  old  masters. 
Jost  Amman,  Hans  Brosamer,  and  others 
illustrated  various  editions  of  Luther’s  Bi- 
ble. In  Cologne,  Dietenberg’s  Bible  was 
illustrated  with  beautiful  little  cuts,  in 
which  I find  no  trace  of  any  memory  of 
the  first  Cologne  Bible  artist.  But  his  de- 
signs went  into  England  with  the  wood- 
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cuts  which  were  used  to  illustrate  early 
English  translations  of  the  Bible  (111.  15), 
and  in  Holland  as  late  as  1657,  when  Von 
Sichem's  illustrations  crowded  the  great 
Antwerp  Bible,  and  were  issued  in  picture- 
books  (111.  9),  we  still  find  Elkanah  and 
Hannah  on  the  two  sides  of  the  little  table, 
with  the  doves  between  them,  as  the  Co- 
logne artist  placed  them  two  hundred 
years  before. 

Perhaps  no  grander  illustration  exists 
of  the  power  of  an  artist’s  thought,  and  the 
responsibility  which  accompanies  that 
power.  To  have  made  a single  picture  of 
a Bible  story  which  instructs  a few  per- 
sons is  a work  of  some  force.  But  to  tell 
one,  two,  or  twenty  Bible  stories  by  pic- 
tures to  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  of  all  nations  in  succeeding  gen- 
erations, century  after  century,  is  to  do 
what  few,  if  any,  of  the  greatest  com- 
mentators and  theologians  have  done  by 
the  alphabet  and  type. 


AN  EASTER  CARD. 

“T^/TLAT  can  a girl  do  in  our  day!” 

▼ V exclaimed  Agnes  Clement,  petu- 
lantly. 

The  speaker  rested  her  elbows  on  the 
table  and  gazed  at  the  lamp. 

Opposite  was  sister  Anne,  calm,  matron- 
ly, self-satisfied,  mending  baby’s  pinafore. 

“Plenty  of  occupation  may  be  found  in 
your  profession,  if  you  would  seek  it,”  re- 
plied sister  Anne,  biting  off  her  thread, 
and  forming  a new  knot.  “Painting 
china,  designing  wood-cuts,  even  coloring 
photographs.” 

Agnes  raised  her  head,  with  flashing 
eyes. 

“Oh,  why  do  you  not  add  taking  in 
washing,  or  scrubbing  down  the  stairs  ?” 
she  cried,  with  scorn  and  anger. 

“That  is  the  difficulty,”  continued  sis- 
ter Anne,  with  unruffled  composure. 
“You  are  impatient,  and  despise  the  be- 
ginning. One  can  not  spring  into  a full- 
fledged  artist  at  one  bound.  Pray,  how 
did  the  great  European  artists  commence, 
about  whom  you  are  so  fond  of  reading  ? 
Very  modestly,  I promise  you.” 

Agnes  made  no  immediate  response. 
Instead,  she  ruffled  her  blonde  hair  with 
her  hands,  and  stared  moodily  at  the  lamp. 
The  room  was  plain,  and  the  noise  of  the 
street  below  was  audible  in  the  tinkling 
of  a car  bell,  the  rattle  of  carts  on  the 
pavement,  the  distant  strains  of  a wheezy 


organ,  blending  with  the  footsteps  of  late 
customers  to  the  shops.  Located  on  one 
of  the  wide  business  avenues  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  this  modest  home  of  a clerk 
with  a slender  salary  held  dissimilar  ele- 
ments united  by  close  relationship.  The 
very  lamp  on  the  table  possessed  a differ- 
ent significance  to  the  two  women  seated 
beside  it.  To  sister  Anne,  comely,  thrifty, 
and  practical,  good  wife  and  mother,  it 
was  the  humble  beacon  of  welcome  to  the 
absent  husband.  To  Agnes,  imbittered 
by  hard  study,  overwork,  the  failures  of 
youthful  rashness  in  unfulfilled  dreams, 
it  meant  a dull  yellow  flame,  fed  by  kero- 
sene oil,  and  burning  monotonously  in  an 
ugly  room,  faintly  redolent  of  cabbage 
and  oniods.  Such  a chamber  has  often 
been  the  cage  of  genius. 

“I  could  not  obtain  any  of  the  work 
you  propose,  if  I tried,”  resumed  the 
young  artist.  “There  are  more  appli- 
cants than  labor  in  all  fields  and  in  every 
land.” 

“True,”  sighed  sister  Anne,  mindful 
that  a week  of  illness  would  replace  her 
husband  at  the  store  by  a dozen  eager 
competitors  in  need  of  bread. 

A key  was  inserted  in  a neighboring 
door,  and  the  object  of  her  solicitude  en- 
tered, bringing  a gust  of  keen  winter  air 
with  him.  The  husband  of  sister  Anne 
was  a brisk  little  man,  with  shrewd  blue 
eyes,  flaxen  hair,  and  a spot  of  red  on 
either  cheek-bone.  He  greeted  his  family 
cheerfully  while  unwinding  a silk  hand- 
kerchief from  his  throat. 

“I’ve  got  something  for  you  in  my 
pocket,  Aggy,”  he  said  to  his  sister-in-law. 

“The  very  thing  for  you.” 

She  looked  at  him  with  a faint  smile. 

“ Yes,  I came  on  it  quite  by  accident,  I 
may  say — riding  up  town  in  the  car,”  he 
pursued,  with  animation. 

Then  he  uflfolded  a newspaper,  and 
placed  his  finger  on  a paragraph.  The 
trio  read  together  the  following  advertise- 
ment: 

PREMIUM  offered  of  $100  for  best  design  of 
Easter  card  for  the  approaching  season.  Com- 
petitors are  requested  to  present  their  applications  to 

Lang  and  Co. 

Sister  Anne  read  over  the  shoulder  of 
her  husband. 

“What  a chance  for  you,  Agnes!”  she 
said.  “I  am  confident  you  would  win 
the  prize.  One  hundred  dollars,  too !” 

“Lang  and  Co.  are  the  great  lithogra- 
phers, you  know,”  supplemented  the  hus- 
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band.  “ I saw  it  by  the  merest  chance  in 
a column  of  advertisements.  Nothing  like 
reading  the  papers.” 

Agnes  studied  the  paragraph,  and  made 
no  comment.  She  grew  pale,  and  her  eyes 
darkened  ominously.  One  would  have  in- 
ferred that  she  had  received  some  affront, 
but  restrained  her  indignation.  Finally 
she  rose,  and  took  the  journal  in  her  hand. 

“Thank  you,  and  good-night,”  she  said, 
dryly. 

“Is  she  offended?”  demanded  the  little 
man,  puzzled. 

“She  is  very  silly,”  said  sister  Anne, 
rather  tartly,  as  she  poured  a cup  of  tea 
and  placed  some  delicate  cakes  before  him. 

Agnes  went  to  her  room,  locked  the 
door,  knelt  beside  the  bed,  and  burst  into 
tears.  A prize  given  by  a lithographer 
was  offered  to  her  competition ! She  had 
dreamed  of  fame  and  artistic  excellence! 
Instead  of  the  mountain-peak  where  she 
had  longed  to  plant  her  standard,  the 
slough  of  the  valley  of  poverty  was  des- 
tined to  ingulf  her.  Oh,  the  scorching 
tears  of  discouragement  and  humiliation 
which  fell  from  her  eyes ! At  length  she 
rose  and  lighted  the  gas  jet,  in  order  to 
again  read  the  detested  advertisement. 
Her  room  was  cold  and  bare,  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  a studio  rather 
than  the  abode  of  a woman.  In  one  cor- 
ner the  iron  bedstead  was  concealed  by  a 
screen,  with  a tiny  mirror  suspended  hear 
it ; opposite,  a stove  reached  with  its  rusty 
pipe  to  a shelf  holding  several  plaster 
busts.  The  windows  opened  on  a glass- 
covered  piazza,  the  sanctuary  of  the  easel. 
Here  the  artist  indulged  in  reveries,  or 
wrought  with  pencil  and  brush,  forgetful 
of  the  hour  of  the  noonday  meal,  and  ob- 
livious of  the  vicinity  of  a laundress,  who 
employed  the  next  glass-covered  piazza  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  linen — a practical 
industry  which  brought  irtdar  more  satis- 
factory returns,  in  payment,  than  did  the 
color  box  of  Agnes  Clement.  The  latter 
sought  the  spot  now,  and  seated  herself  on 
the  sole  chair  it  boasted,  mechanically.  A 
large  canvas  was  propped  against  the  wall, 
representing  a life-size  Beatrice  in  Paradise 
beckoning  to  a shadowy  Dante.  Agnes 
had  concentrated  the  labor,  ambition,  and 
hopes  of  a year's  application  in  this  bold 
attempt,  had  entered  the  lists  valiantly 
for  exhibition  in  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  and  suffered  the  cruel  blow  of 
rejection.  Beyond  was  an  Ophelia  with 
yellow  hair,  who  had  shared  a similar  fate 


the  previous  year.  These  lovely  heroines 
languished  in  the  obscurity  of  the  glass 
piazza,  without  ever  having  met  the  ap- 
proving smile  of  an  appreciative  public. 
Oh,  the  cold  selfishness  of  the  world,  and 
the  willful  blindness  of  hanging  commit- 
tees and  art  critics!  For  the  first  time 
Agnes  found  the  smile  of  Beatrice  insipid, 
and  her  gaze  vacant.  A doubt  chilled  her 
heart.  Quickly  she  turned  the  picture  to 
the  wall,  and  sought  the  casement,  gazing 
forth  into  the  night  rather  than  longer 
contemplate  her  own  work. 

The  piazza,  located  in  the  rear  of  the 
noisy  avenue,  overlooked  the  houses  of 
the  next  street.  These  residences  were 
aristocratic  in  proportion  as  their  neigh- 
bors were  humble.  A high  brick  wall, 
bordered  by  a vine  of  wistaria,  inclosed 
stable  and  garden  of  the  mansion  oppo- 
site, while  brilliant  lights  within  revealed 
a conservatory  to  the  observer.  The  light 
came  through  curtains  of  silk  and  lace  in 
a more  remote  drawing-room,  where  the 
chandelier  was  visible,  like  a great  golden 
cone,  and  slanted  across  the  conservatory, 
resting  here  on  a frond  of  quivering  fern, 
and  there  on  a mass  of  gorgeous  blossoms. 
At  the  same  time  the  rippling  melody  of 
a piano,  touched  by  a skillful  hand,  reach- 
ed the  ear  of  this  lonely  spectator,  who 
looked  down  on  all  this  luxury,  gayety, 
and  life  not  so  much  with  a sting  of  envy 
as  a crushing,  overwhelming  sense  of  per- 
sonal failure. 

The  night  was  clear,  stars  sparkled  in 
the  sky  above,  and  the  radiance  of  a full 
moon  began  to  illuminate  the  city  roofs. 

A girl  entered  the  conservatory,  ap- 
proached a sash,  and  opened  it,  leaning 
out  to  discover  the  moon.  She  wore  a 
pink  dress,  with  soft  white  lace  on  neck 
and  arms;  a jewel  flashed  in  her  hair. 
Turning  aside  from  the  window,  her  sleeve 
caught  in  the  branch  of  a flowering  plant, 
she  overturned  it,  and  it  fell  outside  the 
window  with  a crash  of  broken  pottery. 
The  girl  uttered  a little  cry  of  dismay, 
glanced  down  on  the  wreck  she  had  oc- 
casioned a moment,  then  withdrew  her 
head,  and  closed  the  sash.  The  plant,  an 
offshoot  of  the  conservatory’s  wealth  of 
bloom  and  fragrance,  remained  on  the 
ledge  where  it  had  fallen. 

Now  the  silk  curtains  separated,  and  a 
gentleman  joined  her.  He  was  a tall  and 
slender  young  man  in  evening  dress,  with 
a flower  in  his  button-hole,  and  he  tossed 
aside  a cigarette  as  he  approached. 
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“There  is  one  for  whom  life  is  fortu- 
nate,” mused  the  artist.  44  How  readily  I 
can  picture  him  attaining  maturity,  smil- 
ing and  good-humored,  and  growing  old 
in  that  charming  home,  surrounded  by 
friends !” 

The  girl  had  clasped  her  hands  on  the 
young  man’s  arm,  and  gazed  up  into  his 
face.  He  responded  to  this  thoughtful 
scrutiny  by  touching  her  hair  lightly,  ca- 
ressingly, with  his  lips,  and  then  speaking, 
with  a careless  laugh. 

44  Well,  I have  consented  to  go  to  Min- 
nesota for  the  winter,  May.  Such  non- 
sense as  it  is ! I should  prefer  Paris  or 
Italy.  A mere  trifle  of  a cough,  and  all 
the  doctors  looking  so  wise  and  glum. 
They  rejoice  to  secure  a 4 case,’  I suppose.” 

May  disengaged  her  hands  from  his 
arm,  and  plucked  a camellia.  Her  face 
was  as  untroubled  as  his  own. 

44 1 shall  return  in  the  spring  for  our 
wedding,  dearest,  ” he  continued.  4 4 What 
a weather-roughened  giant  you  will  have 
for  a bridegroom !” 

44  Henry,  take  me  with  you,”  she  plead- 
ed, softly.  4 4 Do  not  go  away  all  alone, 
dear.  Let  us  be  married  to-morrow.” 

“Without  the  Worth  trousseau,  ma 
mignonne , and  a great  reception?”  he 
questioned,  half  mockingly. 

“You  should  be  gallant,  and  say  some- 
thing about  beauty  unadorned,  ” said  May, 
tossing  the  camellia  at  him. 

Then  the  brilliant  eyes  of  the  young 
man  clouded,  the  rich  color  in  his  cheek 
paled  with  the  emotion  which  made  his 
lip  tremble. 

“My  noble  girl!  my  good  little  wife!” 
he  whispered,  folding  her  closely  in  his 
embrace. 

Agnes  Clement  witnessed  this  scene 
without  divining  all  its  significance,  and 
a tender  smile  dawned  on  her  own  face. 
The  homely  devotion  of  sister  Anne  to 
her  husband  in  her  cabbage-scented  do- 
minions did  not  touch  her.  The  meeting 
of  the  two  young  people  in  the  conserva- 
tory moved  her  profoundly.  Was  not 
her  artistic  taste  gratified  by  their  beauty, 
the  light  shed  through  the  silk  curtains 
behind  them,  the  rosy  shimmer  of  the 
girl’s  draperies,  and  the  shadow  of  exotic 
plants  meeting  above  their  heads?  She 
remained  there  motionless  long  after  the 
pair  had  disappeared,  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  fallen  plant,  which  still  rested  on  the 
ledge.  The  stone- work  blanched,  in  con- 
trast, the  delicate  white  blossoms  to  snow, 


and  the  moonbeams  touched  each  petal 
with  a silvery  lustre,  until  the  spray  re- 
sembled the  lilies  of  the  Medici  chapel  in 
the  Church  of  S.S.  Annunziata  at  Flor- 
ence. The  plant  had  been  cast  out  into 
the  frosty  night,  to  die  and  be  forgotten  in 
the  cold  purity  of  the  moonlight,  and  be- 
neath the  cruel  brilliancy  of  the  distant 
stars.  If  she  could  have  rescued  it  from 
such  a death  by  stretching  forth  her  hand, 
she  would  have  done  so ; but  she  was 
powerless  to  avert  evil.  Slowly  she  re- 
turned to  her  room,  extinguished  the  gas, 
and  sought  forgetfulness  in  sleep.  The 
journal  containing  the  advertisement  of 
Lang  and  Co.  remained  on  the  floor,  where 
she  had  thrown  it  down  at  an  earlier  hour. 

Next  morning  her  first  thought  was  of 
the  neglected  plant.  Had  it  survived  the 
night?  What  had  become  of  it?  She 
hastened  to  her  post  of  observation  of  the 
previous  evening.  The  conservatory 
sparkled  in  the  morning  light,  and  the 
plant  remained  on  the  cornice  ledge. 
Yes,  it  had  perished  during  the  night,  cast 
forth  from  its  home  in  the  balmy  hot- 
house. Already  the  leaves  were  shriv- 
elled and  blackened,  the  spray  of  blossoms 
drooped  wan  and  ghostly  in  the  dawn,  re- 
taining the  rose  tints  of  a shell.  As  Agnes 
looked  at  it,  the  early  sunshine,  which 
smote  the  sparkling  colors  from  the  glass 
dome,  like  the  prism  of  a crystal,  also 
touched  the  dead  flowers  with  warm,  gold- 
en rays.  Thus  the  flower  soul  might  be 
absorbed  in  sunshine  and  wafted  on,  she 
thought. 

Suddenly  the  artist  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead  as  if  preoccupied  with  thought, 
her  eyes  dilated,  and  a smile  imparted  a 
warm  glow  to  her  usually  pale  face. 

At  breakfast  she  was  silent,  replying 
vaguely  to  the  conversation  of  her  broth- 
er-in-law. Afterward  she  went  out,  and 
was  absent  two  hours.  Returning,  she 
shut  herself  in  the  studio,  and  spread  about 
her  recent  purchases — sheets  of  paper,  new 
brushes,  and  a box  of  water-colors.  Then 
she  began  to  work,  and  as  she  labored  a 
soft,  crooning  song  welled  up  to  her  lips 
unconsciously. 

One  Saturday  evening,  when  the  little 
clerk  had  returned  home  at  an  early  hour, 
and  was  warming  his  feet  luxuriously  hi 
slippers  before  the  fire,  he  was  surprised 
by  the  hasty  entrance  of  Agnes.  The  art- 
ist’s aspect  was  animated,  and  she  held  a 
sheet  of  paper  in  her  hand. 

44  Humphrey,  I have  decided  to  compete 
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for  the  prize  of  the  Easter  card,”  she  said, 
quietly.  4 4 Tell  me  if  you  like  my  design.  ” 

Husband  and  wife  hastened  to  inspect 
the  proffered  sketch.  They  saw  an  up- 
rooted plant  caught  on  a stone  parapet, 
the  blossoms  still  tinged  with  rose  even  in 
death.  Above  slanted  a shower  of  golden 
sunbeams,  and  on  this  luminous  pathway 
were  inscribed  the  words, 

I am  the  Resurrection, 

And  the  Life. 

4 4 Surely  you  have  never  done  any  work 
like  this,  dear,”  said  sister  Anne,  kissing 
the  artist  affectionately.  44 1 know  you 
consider  me  no  judge  of  art,  but  it  re- 
minds me  of  the  studies  you  used  to  make 
when  a girl  at  home.  Do  you  remember 
gathering  the  leaves  and  wild  flowers  in 
the  hedges,  and  painting  them  just  as  you 
held  them  in  your  left  hand  ?” 

44 1 burned  all  that  rubbish  when  I be- 
gan life  seriously,”  replied  Agnes,  with  a 
curling  lip.  4 4 Flower-painting  is  all  very 
well  for  school-girls.” 

Humphrey  continued  to  study  the  de- 
sign attentively.  4 4 1 suppose  the  uproot- 
ed plant  signifies  the  human  body  after 
death,  and  the  sunshine  Christ  in  resur- 
rection. The  flower  will  bloom  again,” 
he  said,  slowly. 

44  Yes,”  replied  Agnes.  Then  she  add- 
ed, in  a musing  tone,  unmindful  that  her 
companions  would  not  understand  her 
words:  44  It  is  the  sole  commemoration  of 
the  poor  plant  cast  out  in  the  cold.  No- 
body else  missed  it ! The  conservatory  is 
so  full.” 

44  You  will  win  the  prize,”  affirmed  sis- 
ter Anne,  the  practical. 

4 4 If  I do,  I shall  buy  baby  a new  cap 
and  muff,”  said  Agnes,  merrily. 

A month  later  the  little  clerk  brought 
home  a letter.  44 1 was  tempted  to  open 
it,  because  it  bears  the  stamp  of  Lang  and 
Co.,”  he  exclaimed. 

Agnes  took  the  missive,  her  fingers 
trembled,  and  the  color  rushed  to  her 
cheeks.  “Accepted,”  she  said,  after  a 
pause. 

44  We  were  sure  of  it,”  responded  sister 
Anne  and  Humphrey  in  unison. 

4 4 Have  you  seen  the  favorite  Easter 
card  of  the  season,  ladies  ?”  inquired  the 
clerk  of  a fashionable  store. 

With  these  words  he  displayed  the  de- 
sign of  Agnes  Clement  to  a bevy  of  young 
ladies. 


44  How  pretty !”  exclaimed  one. 

44  The  most  charming  means  of  atoning 
for  the  delinquencies  of  the  past  year  in 
letter- writing,”  said  another. 

44 1 will  send  one  to  May  and  Harry, 
girls,” added  a third.  “They  must  not 
consider  themselves  forgotten,  so  far  away, 
and  the  Easter  card  will  remind  them — ” 

44  Of  spring  bonnets  trimmed  with  vio- 
lets and  roses,”  interrupted  the  first  speak- 
er, laughing.  44  The  banishment  must  be 
poky  enough,  even  if  they  are  still  bride 
and  bridegroom.  I do  not  believe  Har- 
ry’s lungs  were  really  affected  after  a cold : 
his  parents  are  so  fussy,  you  know,  be- 
cause he  is  an  only  child.” 

On  Easter-eve  the  snow  of  a late  and 
severe  winter  still  lingered  about  a little 
town  of  the  far  West,  noted  for  the  purity 
of  a dry  atmosphere. 

The  young  wife,  May  Hartwell,  put 
aside  the  book  she  had  been  reading  aloud, 
for  her  listener  had  fallen  asleep.  Her 
fair  face  was  unclouded  by  anxiety  or 
trouble.  She  smiled  as  she  looked  at  her 
husband.  She  had  developed  the  quali- 
ties of  good  wife  and  nurse,  thus  tested 
by  experience,  although  her  patient  gave, 
her  little  trouble,  except  to  amuse  him. 
Suffering  had  not  marred  him ; no  pain- 
ful cough  racked  his  frame.  He  was  fa- 
tigued, listless,  and  preferred  the  sofa, 
where  he  rested  while  making  plans  for 
the  future.  Now  he  slept,  with  the  light 
touching  his  graceful  head,  the  rich  Per- 
sian colors  of  his  dressing-gown,  and  the 
gray  fur  of  the  rug  spread  over  him. 
Certainly  he  was  a trifle  delicate,  and  it 
was  wise  to  cure  symptoms  of  illness  in 
time.  Had  she  not  added  her  solicitations 
to  those  of  his  family  by  hastening  her 
marriage  in  order  to  take  care  of  him  ? 

She  left  her  seat,  and  went  out  noise- 
lessly. It  was  the  hour  when  letters  were 
distributed  in  the  hotel.  At  the  stair- 
way she  paused,  and  looked  down  into 
the  lower  hall.  Half  an  hour  earlier  the 
doctor — a cheerful  presence  in  the  lives 
of  the  two  young  strangers — had  called, 
bringing  with  him  a friend,  quite  by  ac- 
cident, as  he  happened  to  be  in  town. 
This  friend,  an  older  physician,  had  con- 
versed chiefly  with  May,  and  about  the 
Blast.  She  now  perceived  the  latter 
standing  beside  the  great  stove  in  the 
hall,  warming  his  hands,  and  while  she 
hesitated  about  descending  the  staircase 
in  consequence,  he  was  joined  by  the 
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other  physician.  The  illness  of  the  land- 
lady’s baby  explained  their  detention  in 
the  house. 

44  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  the  young 
man  above-stairs  ?”  inquired  the  resident 
doctor,  in  a low  tone. 

“ Quick  consumption,  as  you  say.  He 
may  last  a fortnight,  and  he  may  be  gone 
to-morrow,”  was  the  grave  response. 

May  drew  back,  shocked  and  grieved, 
and  returned  to  her  rooms.  Who  was 
the  young  man  above-stairs?  She  did 
not  know.  To-morrow  she  would  ask  the 
kind  doctor  about  him.  Perhaps  he  was 
poor  and  alone.  Harry  still  slept,  and 
she  resumed  her  seat.  Then,  with  her 
dimpled  chin  resting  on  her  hand,  she 
suffered  thought  to  bear  her  back  to  her 
distant  home,  the  bevy  of  young  friends 
who  had  remembered  her  in  the  shop  the 
Easter  season.  The  clock  struck  eleven. 
Decidedly  her  invalid  should  be  in  bed, 
but  she  was  reluctant  to  disturb  his  re- 
freshing slumber.  Again  she  rested  her 
dimpled  chin  in  her  palm ; her  own  eye- 
lids closed. 

A sensation  of  cold  and  fear  awakened 
her.  “Harry!  Where  are  you,  dear?” 
she  said,  bewildered  by  sleep  and  fright. 

The  lamp  was  burning  low ; the  clock 
struck  one;  and  the  luminous  whiteness 
of  the  outside  world,  where  all  nature  was 
veiled  in  snow,  invaded  the  silent  room. 
May  approached  the  sofa.  Harry  still 
slept.  His  face  was  pale,  and  the  features 
appeared  sharper,  pinched,  as  if  the  cold 
of  the  night  had  chilled  them.  Midnight 
had  sounded,  and  it  was  already  Easter- 
day.  May  knelt  beside  the  couch,  and 
softly  chafed  the  cold  hand,  as  a gentle 
means  of  awakening  him.  Then  he  open- 
ed his  eyes  and  looked  at  her.  There 
was  something  so  profound,  steadfast,  and 
strange  in  this  gaze  that  her  heart  ceased  to 
beat ; words  of  endearment  remained  froz- 
en on  her  lips.  Suddenly  an  awful  change 
swept  over  the  young  man’s  face ; terror 
dilated  his  beautiful  dark  eyes ; a quiver- 
ing light  irradiated  his  pinched  features. 

4 4 May !”  he  gasped,  threw  his  arms  about 
her  neck,  and  leaned  his  head  on  her 
shoulder. 

Silence  succeeded.  The  lamp  waned  ; 
the  white  arctic  light  invaded  more  bold- 
ly the  chamber.  What  had  happened? 
What  dreaded  presence  and  power  was 
here?  The  head  on  May’s  shoulder  be- 
came heavy,  inert:  her  lover,  bridegroom, 
husband,  was  dead.  Stunned  and  crushed 


by  the  overwhelming  blow,  she  did  not 
yet  recognize  the  truth  in  its  full  signifi- 
cance. 

A lifetime  of  anguish  may  be  compressed 
into  twenty-four  hours.  Thus  the  young 
wife  occasioned  more  anxiety  to  those 
about  her  than  her  dead  in  the  following 
days,  after  her  discovery  on  Easter  morn- 
ing, stretched  insensible  beside  the  sofa. 
Plunged  in  the  depths  of  despair  or  mad- 
dened by  grief,  she  crouched  beside  the 
bed,  silent  and  frozen,  or  threw  herself 
prone  upon  the  floor,  tearing  her  hair. 
She  demanded  of  the  kind  doctor,  with 
haggard  eyes,  if  the  young  man  above- 
stairs had  been  her  own  husband,  and  he 
endeavored  to  soothe  without  understand- 
ing her.  She  besought  the  inanimate  clay 
to  forgive  her  for  sleeping.  “I  did  not 
know  we  should  have  only  a few  moments 
more  together  before  our  life  would  end,” 
she  moaned.  Then  she  demanded  quick- 
ly of  her  companions,  the  earth,  the  sky : 

44 Where  has  he  gone?  How  shall  I 
ever  find  him  again  ?” 

Words  of  consolation  and  resignation 
fell  on  deaf  ears.  The  landlady  and  the 
women  wept  in  helpless  sympathy,  but 
May  shed  no  tears.  The  doctor  alone  re- 
tained his  usual  composure.  How  often 
had  he  witnessed  similar  scenes!  Tele- 
grams were  sent  and  received,  friends  were 
hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  living,  and  to 
obtain  a last  glimpse  of  the  dead ; all  those 
silent  and  professional  duties  were  trans- 
piring about  her,  of  which  she  took  no 
heed.  She  clung  desperately  to  her  post 
beside  the  bed,  and  remained  there,  dry- 
eyed, wild,  launching  those  reckless  re- 
proaches at  God  and  man  which  frequent- 
ly mark  the  passionate  ebullitions  of  a 
first  grief.  If  there  was  a merciful  Sav- 
iour, who  heals  all  wounds  of  the  soul,  as 
the  clergyman  said,  He  had  forgotten  her ! 
If  there  was  a God,  He  had  only  robbed 
her ! Why  could  not  another  have  been 
snatched  away  by  the  angel  of  death? 
Then  silence  would  ensue,  dreary,  immo- 
bile, rigid,  the  young  watcher  sitting  with 
clasped  hands,  and  her  face  of  the  same 
blue  pallor  as  the  marble  face  on  the 
pillow. 

The  landlady  detained  the  doctor  out- 
side the  door. 

“She  has  not  slept  or  tasted  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  ” she  whispered.  4 4 Her 
brain  will  turn.  The  shock  was  too  great 
for  her,  and  she  has  the  look  of  a mad- 
woman already.” 
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The  doctor  held  a letter.  An  idea  came 
to  him.  The  letter  had  just  arrived  by 
the  post,  and  could  not  concern  the  recent 
bereavement.  He  entered  the  chamber 
of  death,  approached  May,  and  presented 
the  letter,  saying,  in  natural  tones:  “ This 
letter  has  just  come.  You  will  be  kind 
enough  to  open  it.” 

Surprised,  she  raised  her  head,  received 
and  mechanically  tore  open  the  envelope. 
An  Easter  card  was  disclosed.  An  uproot- 
ed plant  drooped  on  a stone  parapet,  with 
rays  of  sunshine  slanting  down  in  a gold- 
en tide,  and  in  these  rays  the  words  were 
traced, 

I am  the  Resurrection, 

And  the  Life. 

May  read  the  card,  and  turned  it  over 
in  her  hand.  The  doctor  paused  behind 
her;  the  landlady  stood  in  the  doorway. 
Then  a sound  became  audible  in  the  room, 
a tumultuous  sobbing,  and  the  widow  fell 
on  her  knees,  clasping  one  of  the  dead 
hands,  and  covering  it  with  tears  and 
kisses. 

“I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life,” 
she  repeated,  tremulously.  “Oh,  be- 
loved, I shall  find  you  again !” 

The  Easter  card  had  fallen  on  the  floor. 
The  doctor  raised  it,  and  placed  it  on  the 
foot  of  the  bed. 

When  the  winter  of  another  year 
brought  its  snows  and  clear  star-lit  nights, 
Agnes  Clement  still  wrought  in  her  stu- 
dio, the  glass-covered  piazza.  The  place 
was  changed.  Flowers  now  bloomed  ev- 
erywhere, with  the  difference  between  the 
piazza  and  the  conservatory  that  the  art- 
ist had  painted  them.  Roses  swayed  light- 
ly on  their  stalks  in  the  sketches  on  the 
wall;  violets  and  daisies  were  scattered 
in  profusion  over  boxes  and  fans ; fairies 
peeped  from  blossoms  on  ornamented 
cards ; portrait  heads  smiled  from  the  cen- 
tre of  dishes  garlanded  in  ivy  and  ferns. 
A glance  into  the  domain  of  sister  Anne 
would  also  have  revealed  little  additional 
luxuries  and  comforts  unattainable  with 
the  modest  salary  of  Humphrey.  Agnes 
had  learned  to  love  her  task,  and  dealt 
tenderly  with  the  flowers ; hence  her  suc- 
cess. Occasionally  her  attention  strayed 
to  a distant  comer  consecrated  to  Beatrice 
in  Paradise  and  Ophelia,  and  at  such  mo- 
ments she  sighed. 

Opposite,  the  superb  conservatory  still 
bloomed  in  the  sunshine,  and  here  ap- 
peared occasionally  a pale  young  lady  in 


deep  mourning,  whose  grave  face  seemed 
to  have  forgotten  how  to  smile.  The  artist 
recognized  her  as  the  girl  in  the  pink  dress 
and  jewels,  and  associated  her  garb  with 
the  absence  of  the  brilliant  young  man. 
That  was  all.  Between  them  was  a gulf, 
and  thought  did  not  span  it.  Had  Agnes 
penetrated  the  spacious  mansion  of  her 
neighbor,  she  would  have  seen  in  May’s 
chamber,  placed  where  her  eyes  beheld  it 
as  the  first  object  in  awakening,  an  Easter 
card,  framed  in  ebony,  and  veiled  with 
crape.  Sir  Arthur  Helps  has  written, 
“ We  are  all  so  intertwined  that  the  same 
wave  beats  on  every  shore.” 


NAYY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

SINCE  the  close  of  our  late  war  the  great 
ambition  of  our  country  has  been  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  its  debt,  to  diminish 
the  charge  of  interest,  and  thus  reduce  the 
pressure  of  taxes.  In  this  field  of  action 
it  has  met  with  eminent  success.  It  has 
reduced  its  debt  nearly  one-third,  its  inter- 
est one-half,  and  repealed  most  of  its  war 
taxes,  until  at  this  time  its  revenue  from 
ale,  spirits,  and  tobacco  suffices  to  meet  the 
pensions  and  interest  due  to  the  late  war, 
and  its  credit  is  such  that,  if  it  shall  be 
sustained  by  wise  legislation,  it  will  reduce 
its  interest  several  millions  more. 

The  annual  surplus  of  its  internal  rev- 
enue will,  in  such  case,  wipe  out  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  of  its  debt  before  the 
close  of  the  century,  and  leave  the  pro- 
ceeds of  its  customs  and  land  from  this 
date  free  for  other  current  expenditures. 
The  national  expenses  of  Canada,  without 
a war,  have  risen  to  six  dollars  per  head; 
those  of  Great  Britain  reach  twice  that 
sum ; those  of  our  own  country,  for  every- 
thing but  the  principal  of  our  debt,  have 
fallen  from  eleven  dollars  to  five  dollars 
per  head.  While,  however,  we  have  ar- 
rived at  this  result  by  great  frugality,  we 
have  relied  for  our  navy  upon  ships  built 
during  the  hurry  and  pressure  of  the  late 
war.  But  ships,  like  machinery,  wear  out. 
The  life  of  a wooden  ship  rarely  exceeds 
thirteen  years,  and  that  time  has  expired 
since  we  built  ships  for  cruisers,  and  to 
recover  our  Southern  fortresses.  Our 
ships,  often  hurried  from  the  stocks,  and 

♦ Report  of  J.  W.  King,  of  the  United  States  En- 
gineers, on  European  ships  of  war. 

Reports  on  Naval  Affairs  from  the  London  Time*. 
Monthly  Reports  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 
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built  of  inferior  materials,  have  gone  to 
decay,  the  models  have  become  obsolete, 
while  the  size  of  cannon  and  the  strength 
of  armor  have  been  augmented.  New 
discoveries  have  been  made  which  have 
lowered  the  cost  of  iron  and  steel,  and  the 
latter  has  come  in  to  replace  the  former 
with  a stronger  and  more  buoyant  mate* 
rial ; so  that  to-day,  while  Europe  is  in- 
augurating new  navies,  and  has  launched 
more  than  a million  tons  of  ships  cuirass- 
ed  with  either  iron  or  steel,  we  find  our 
country  with  a navy  composed  of  wooden 
steamers  and  sailing  ships  of  ancient  pat- 
terns, and  now  in  their  dotage,  with  a few 
iron-clads,  most  useful  in  their  day,  but 
unable  to  go  to  sea  without  a wet-nurse, 
and  protected  by  plates  two  to  four  inches 
in  thickness  fastened  to  decaying  wood, 
and  entirely  unfit  to  meet  the  iron-clad 
navies  of  Europe.  The  iron-clads  of  Eu- 
rope are  armored  with  plates  ten  to  twenty 
inches  in  thickness.  They  mount  cannon 
ranging  from  six  to  one  hundred  tons  in 
weight,  throw  projectiles  weighing  two 
hundred  to  two  thousand  pounds  each, 
and  concentrate  in  one  blow  at  one  point 
the  force  of  a whole  broadside  of  such 
ships  as  Nelson  commanded  at  Trafalgar. 
We  have  educated  a fine  corps  of  officers, 
who  have  gained  much  experience  in  the 
late  war,  but  we  ask  too  much  of  them 
when  we  call  upon  them  to  sustain  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  against  the  flags  of  Eu- 
rope with  ships  unfit  to  cross  the  ocean, 
and  suited  only  to  coast  defense. 

With  the  exception  of  a few  iron-clads 
designed  for  shoal  water  only,  and  to  re- 
sist cannon  of  the  old  calibre,  we  have 
nothing  but  a few  sloops  and  frigates,  un- 
armored, and  with  half  the  speed  of  the 
war  ships  of  Europe,  with  which  to  en- 
counter her  modem  navies,  or  even  those 
of  Italy,  Holland,  Spain,  and  South  Amer- 
ica. But  Europe  has,  in  addition  to  its 
navies,  at  least  eight  hundred  fast  steam- 
ships, making  fourteen  to  sixteen  knots 
per  hour,  sustained  in  great  part  by  subsi- 
dies, and  designed  for  service  in  war  as 
well  as  peace.  To  meet  them  we  have  not 
one-fiftieth  of  that  number.  In  our  parsi- 
mony we  have  preferred  to  patch  the  old 
rather  than  create  the  new. 

We  have  nearly  if  not  quite  as  many 
miles  of  railway  as  Europe,  and  nearly  as 
much  commerce ; but  while  she  has  built 
more  than  a million  tons  of  iron-clads,  we 
have  not  one  fit  to  cross  the  ocean,  or  to 
encounter  one  of  the  second-class  ships 


of  England.  We  have  in  our  navy  but 
ninety-five  ships  propelled  by  steam,  with 
twenty-three  sailing  ships,  which  are  now 
of  no  account,  and  should  be  either  sold 
or  converted  into  school-ships.  Of  first- 
rate  steam-ships  of  wood,  none  of  which 
exceed  5000  tons,  we  have  but  four;  of  sec- 
ond-class steam-ships  of  wood,  and  less 
than  3000  tons,  we  have  but  four ; of  third 
and  fourth  class  wooden  steam-ships,  be- 
low 1100  tons,  we  have  but  fifty-eight ; and 
of  iron-clads  of  old  patterns  and  inferior 
strength,  ranging  from  500  to  2500  tons, 
but  twenty-four — ninety  in  all,  mostly 
unavailable. 

Of  this  fleet  but  four  ships,  the  Trenton , 
Vandalia , Essex,  and  Adams , can  make 
continuously  twelve  knots  an  hour.  The 
other  unarmored  frigates  can  not  average 
eight  continuously.  Our  iron-clads  can 
not  average  seven,  while  both  the  armored 
and  unarmored  ships  of  England,  of  the 
largest  class,  average  at  least  thirteen. 
How  are  our  ships  to  contend  with  foreign 
navies  whose  ships  move  at  nearly  twice 
their  speed  ? In  constructing  a new  navy 
we  must  have  engineers  and  constructors 
equal  to  those  of  England.  A reporter  may 
compose  an  excellent  article  for  a jour- 
nal, and  a veteran  captain  may  carry  his  ' 
ship  safely  through  a storm  or  a combat, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  either  is  compe- 
tent to  build  such  a ship  of  war  as  Steers 
or  McKay  would  produce.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years  we  have  condemned 
nearly  a hundred  marine  engines,  and 
sent  the  materials  of  which  they  were 
composed  to  the  scrap  heap ; we  have  sold 
engines  that  cost  twenty  cents  a pound 
for  a single  cent  a pound;  we  have  ex- 
pended money  enough  to  create  a respect- 
able navy,  and  may  well  hope  that  in  the 
near  future,  during  the  quiet  days  of 
peace,  our  funds  may  be  more  judiciously 
expended,  so  that  we  may  be  ready  in 
season  for  the  coming  exigencies  of  war. 
At  the  present  moment  the  several  navies 
of  England,  France,  Italy,  Germany, 
Holland,  and  even  Turkey,  are  strong 
enough  to  sweep  our  shipping  from  the 
deep  before  we  could  be  ready  to  defend  it 
or  retaliate.  In  the  last  thirteen  years 
we  have  added  but  thirteen  new  vessels, 
or  less  than  2000  tons  a year,  to  our  navy, 
costing  less  than  half  a million  of  dollars 
yearly,  and  all  unarmored;  England,  in 
the  same  time,  has  built  on  an  average 
20,000  tons  a year,  half  in  armored  frigates 
equipped  with  rifled  guns,  while  we  use 
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the  inferior  smooth-bore.  She  has  ex- 
pended nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars  on 
new  tonnage  for  her  navy  yearly,  while 
we  have  expended  less  than  a million  a 
year  for  the  same  purpose,  although  our 
commerce  is  nearly  if  not  quite  equal  to 
her  own,  and  in  the  last  three  years  has 
built  or  begun  twenty-three  new  steam- 
ships. The  questions  now  arise : What 
shall  be  done?  Do  we  need  a navy  to 
protect  our  coast  and  commerce  ? What 
does  history  teach  us  on  this  subject? 
Does  it  tell  us,  like  the  snail,  to  ensconce 
ourselves  in  our  own  shells  ? How  much 
property  have  we  exposed  on  the  deep  ? 
We  are  and  have  been  a maritime  na- 
tion ; we  face  two  oceans,  and  if  we  would 
insure  the  safety  of  our  commerce  and  of 
our  vast  possessions,  we  should  predomi- 
nate in  both. 

Within  a few  years  after  our  Revolu- 
tion we  had  become  the  common  carriers 
of  the  sea.  When  France  ventured  to 
seize  our  ships,  we  were  not  ready  to 
protect  them.  John  Adams  appealed  to 
the  country,  built  six  frigates,  and  com- 
menced six  ships  of  the  line.  Had  he  been 
permitted  to  invest  but  $10,000,000  in  a 
navy,  he  might  have  launched  twenty 
frigates  like  the  Constitution  and  twenty 
ships  of  the  line,  and  thus  averted  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  the  Orders  in 
Council,  the  Embargo,  and  the  war  which 
followed.  We  might  thus  have  avoided 
the  confiscation  of  our  merchantmen,  the 
impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  the  loss 
and  expenditure  of  more  than  $200,000,000 
if  we  compound  the  interest  to  the  present 
time.  England  bows  to  power,  and  with 
such  a fleet  at  our  piers  she  would  never 
have  ventured  to  insult  our  flag,  or  forbid 
us  to  enter  the  ports  of  Europe.  But  Jef- 
ferson sold  the  frames  of  our  ships  of  the 
line,  and  left  nothing  to  intimidate  France 
or  England  but  a few  frigates,  which  won 
immortal  fame,  demonstrating  what  such 
a navy  as  our  commerce  and  revenue  jus- 
tified might  have  accomplished.  W e built 
a few  large  ships  during  our  war  with  Eng- 
land. Under  Jackson  and  his  successors 
we  extinguished  our  debt,  and  divided  a 
surplus  large  enough  to  have  built  a navy ; 
and  when  the  late  insurrection  began,  our 
commerce  whitened  every  sea,  but  our  na- 
tion had  nothing  to  guard  it  but  a few  an- 
cient steamers  and  sailing  vessels  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  no  iron- 
clads, although  their  value  had  been  tested 
by  Stevens  at  home,  and  on  the  Black  Sea 


in  the  Russian  war  against  France,  Eng- 
land, and  Turkey. 

Had  we  gradually  invested  but  $30,- 
000,000  in  a respectable  navy,  had  we, 
like  England  and  France,  built  a fleet  of 
steam-ships  by  granting  subsidies  to  lines 
of  fast  packets  to  Europe,  Asia,  and  South 
America,  should  we  not  have  saved  Nor- 
folk, Wilmington,  Savannah,  Pensacola, 
New  Orleans,  and  Galveston,  and  finished 
the  war  in  less  than  two  years,  saving 
oceans  of  blood  and  treasure  ? 

Our  country  would  not  then  have  been 
obliged  to  blockade  its  own  ports  by  sink- 
ing its  whale  ships,  or  to  cruise  against 
the  fast  blockade-runners  of  England  with 
sailing  craft,  or  with  war  ships  without 
speed  and  in  the  last  stages  of  senility. 
Again,  we  were  obliged  in  the  tumult  of 
the  war,  when  gold  had  risen  to  a premi- 
um, and  when  the  Southern  forests  of  live- 
oak,  pine,  and  cedar  were  inaccessible, 
and  before  our  furnaces  and  rolling-mills 
were  complete,  to  build  again  an  inferior 
class  of  vessels,  and  to  throw  away  a large 
part  of  our  expenditure;  and  were  we  to- 
day to  be  involved  in  another  war,  are  we 
prepared  for  the  contingency  ? 

The  question  then  recurs,  Shall  we  re- 
cover the  maritime  power  we  have  lost 
— shall  we  attempt  to  revive  our  navy? 
Yes,  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  protect  our 
commerce,  now  rapidly  increasing;  sec- 
ond, to  defend  our  maritime  cities,  and  the 
goods  and  chattels  they  contain. 

As  respects  our  commerce,  it  is  again 
advancing.  During  the  year  1877  the  ar- 
rivals and  clearances  in  our  foreign  and 
coastwise  commerce,  according  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics,  exceeded  88,000,000  tons, 
and  were  quite  equal  to  the  arrivals  and 
clearances  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  In  our  foreign  commerce 
the  foreign  flag  predominated,  but  in  our 
coastwise  trade,  which  now  reaches  to 
California,  and  exceeds  the  foreign  trade 
of  England,  the  shipping  was  entirely 
American,  so  that  more  than  69,000,000 
tons  of  it,  including  repeated  voyages, 
were  our  own.  Assuming  the  value  of 
our  shipping  to  be  forty  dollars  per  ton, 
and  the  average  value  of  the  cargo  per 
ton  to  equal  that  of  the  vessel,  the  aggre- 
gate of  American  property  exposed  on  the 
oceans  in  each  year  reaches  $5,572,000,000 ; 
and  if  we  add  for  American  property 
in  foreign  bottoms  but  $500,000,000,  the 
whole  property  thus  exposed  exceeds 
$6,000,000,000. 
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To  protect  this  vast  amount  of  property, 
in  which  the  whole  country  is  interested, 
and  more  especially  the  West  and  South, 
which  furnish  or  consume  most  of  our 
cargoes,  we  have  expended  yearly  on  our 
decrepit  navy,  including  repairs,  wages, 
and  salaries,  some  $17,000,000,  or  for  the 
insurance  of  such  property  against  piracy 
and  war  less  than  three-tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Again,  we  have  in  our  sea-board  cities 
property  exceeding  $4,000,000,000,  accord- 
ing to  the  assessor's  valuation,  exposed  to 
foreign  iron-clads,  some  of  which  can 
throw  Palliser  shells  of  great  size  more 
than  four  miles,  while  our  ships  of  war 
and  our  fortresses  are  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  property.  The  property  thus  ex- 
posed on  the  water  and  the  land  must 
exceed  $10,000,000,000  annually,  and  the 
amount  we  expend  on  our  navy  for  its 
insurance  is  but  a sixth  of  one  per  cent. 

As  now  applied,  this  is  inadequate  for 
the  purpose,  and  our  nation,  with  its  vast 
commerce  and  revenue,  can  well  afford  a 
sufficient  premium.  The  question  then 
arises,  How  can  such  premium  of  insur- 
ance be  best  used  ? The  answer  is,  In  the 
creation  and  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
navy,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  sea.  Our 
vast  commerce  grows  from  year  to  year; 
we  are  constantly  discovering  new  articles 
for  export  to  Europe  in  petroleum,  provi- 
sions, and  fruits.  In  cotton  and  bread- 
stuffs  we  challenge  competition.  This 
commerce  must  be  made  secure;  wre  must 
build  up  our  navy ; and  we  may  be  guided 
by  the  experience  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany.  The  first  armored  vessel  was 
designed  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Cri- 
mean war.  Her  success  led  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  Gloire , and  armored  the  Merri - 
mac.  It  led  to  the  construction  of  our 
first  Monitor.  After  the  memorable  com- 
bat at  Hampton  Roads,  in  which  the  Mer - 
rimac  sunk  or  disabled  three  wooden 
frigates,  and  was  herself  vanquished  by 
the  little  Monitor , we  built  many  Mon- 
itors suitable  for  service  on  our  coasts, 
and  used  them  effectually  against  the 
light  cannon  of  the  South.  Their  value 
was  shown  in  the  second  attack  on  Fort 
Fisher.  They  destroyed  its  fortifications, 
and  proved  impervious  to  the  shot  and 
shell,  which  glanced  from  their  sides  as 
pebbles  from  the  backs  of  tortoises,  or 
hailstones  from  slated  roofs.  Again  their 
value  was  tested  in  the  naval  fight  at  Lis- 
sa,  where  the  Re  £ Italia  was  sunk  by  a 


ram,  and  another  iron-clad  destroyed  by 
a shell  which  struck  an  unarmored  part. 
Since  that  battle  there  has  been  a con- 
stant rivalry  between  the  founders  of  can- 
non and  the  builders  of  iron-clads ; the 
plates  progress  in  thickness  as  the  can- 
non increase  in  calibre,  the  cannon  in- 
creasing in  weight  to  eighteen,  thirty- 
eight,  eighty,  and  one  hundred  tons,  while 
the  plates,  originally  but  four  inches,  rise 
successively  to  eight,  twelve,  sixteen,  and 
even  twenty-four  inches  in  thickness.  The 
power  of  the  gun  has  kept  pace  with  the 
resistance  of  the  armor.  In  the  last  twen- 
ty years  England  alone  has  discarded  sev- 
eral hundred  old  sailing  ships  and  steam- 
ers, and  while  lessening  the  number  of 
her  vessels,  has  built  up  a formidable 
navy  of  more  than  900,000  tons,  of  which 
more  than  300,000  tons  are  iron-clads, 
armed  with  cannon  ranging  from  four  to 
eighty  tons  in  weight.  Several  of  these 
ships  range  from  6000  to  10,000  tons,  and 
have  cost  from  $2,000,000  to  $3,000,000 
each.  Some  of  them  are  armed  with  tur- 
rets, others  with  fortresses  surrounding 
their  machinery  and  cannon.  Some  of 
these  turrets  and  fortresses  are  defended 
by  plates  of  twenty  inches  in  thickness. 
But  few  of  these  iron-clads  have  armored 
ends,  although  nearly  all  of  them  have 
water-tight  compartments,  and  most  of 
them  attain  a speed  of  fourteen  knots  an 
hour.  A few  of  the  largest  of  these 
steamers  have  proved  failures,  and  most 
of  them  draw  twenty-six  feet.  Several 
built  in  Russia,  and  there  known  as  the 
Popoffs,  or  circular  ships,  have  been  found 
too  weak  to  sustain  their  heavy  cannon, 
and  been  stricken  from  the  navy  list. 

Of  late  public  opinion  has  favored  the 
construction  of  lighter  ships,  dispensing 
with  turrets  and  fortresses,  but  mounting 
heavy  cannon.  Several  of  these  light 
vessels,  built  in  England  for  cruisers  and 
dispatch  vessels,  have  attained  to  a speed 
of  seventeen  miles  per  hour.  Among  the 
fastest  frigates  of  England  were  the  In- 
constant, Shah , and  Raleigh , measuring 
4000  tons  each,  and  costing  each  rather 
more  than  $1,000,000.  But  of  late  these 
vessels  have  been  considered  too  costly  for 
ordinary  purposes.  During  the  past  four 
years  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel  by  the  Bessemer 
or  Siemens  process;  its  cost  has  been  re- 
duced more  than  one-half,  or  to  less  than 
a cent  per  pound.  Compressed  steel  has 
more  strength  and  buoyancy  than  iron, 
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and  the  compressed  Lodore  steel  from 
South  Wales  has  been  found  suitable  for 
ship-building,  and  no  less  than  twelve 
steel  frigates  of  3000  tons,  more  or  less, 
are  now  on  the  stocks,  or  have  been  lately 
launched,  in  England.  The  Iris , one  of 
these  just  completed  at  Pembroke,  has 
proved  a great  success.  Her  speed  on  the 
first  trial  exceeded  seventeen  miles  per 
hour;  and  besides  her  complement  of 
stores  and  men,  she  takes  700  tons  of  coal. 
Her  length  over  all  is  330  feet,  her  width 
46  feet,  her  tonnage  3100  tons,  and  her  dis- 
placement 3700  tons,  her  cost  but  $450,000. 
She  carries,  however,  no  armor,  although 
she  has  a heavy  armament.  Her  sister 
ship,  the  Mercury,  lately  launched,  will 
carry  a still  heavier  armament.  These 
are  model  frigates,  and  well  deserve  the 
attention  of  America. 

The  armored  vessels  of  the  world  out- 
side of  the  United  States  are  thus  dis- 
tributed : 


Iron-clads. 

Tonnage. 

Great  Britain  has . 

..59 

817,000 

France 

..53  .. 

184,000 

Russia 

..29  .. 

89,000 

Turkey 

. . 24  .. 

65,000 

Germany  

..13 

60,000 

55,000 

Italy 

. . 16 

Holland 

..17  .. 

23,000 

Austria 

..14) 

South  America 

. . 27  V . . 

224,000 

Japan  

• • 2 ) 

total 

. .254  . . 

1,017,000 

Italy  has  been  building  the  two  largest 
iron-clads  yet  constructed,  viz.,  the  Duilio 
and  the  Dandolo , vessels  of  10,000  tons 
each,  mounting  in  turrets  four  cannon  of 
100  tons,  and  throwing  projectiles  of  2000 
pounds.  These  guns  are  easily  lifted  and 
guided  by  hydraulic  power.  England  has 
built  for  China,  in  direct  contrast  to  these 
giants  of  the  sea,  four  gun-boats  of  400 
tons  each,  carrying  a single  gun  of  forty 
tons,  planted  in  the  bow,  and  aimed  by 
the  helm.  Although  these  boats  are  not 
armored,  they  are  formidable  adversaries, 
carrying  such  heavy  cannon,  presenting  a 
small  mark  to  the  adversary,  and  capable 
of  running  into  shoal  water. 

It  is  doubtless  a favorable  moment  for 
the  United  States  to  profit  by  the  expe- 
rience of  Europe  in  renovating  its  navy. 
France,  it  is  true,  has  done  little  for  a few 
years  past,  and  the  circular  ships  of  Rus- 
sia have  not  been  successful,  but  we  may 
learn  something  from  her  failure  in  giv- 
ing an  extreme  breadth  of  beam.  France 
has  not  recently  originated  any  new  ideas, 


and  other  nations  have  copied  more  or 
less  from  England ; but  England  has  built 
a variety  of  vessels,  from  the  last  of  which 
we  may  easily  obtain  a model.  Sixteen 
years  since  her  navy  comprised  935  ves- 
sels, chiefly  old  sailing  vessels;  it  is  now 
reduced  to  231  steam-ships,  one-fourth  of 
which  are  iron-clads,  besides  which  she 
has  in  her  mercantile  service  412  steam- 
packets,  ranging  from  1200  to  5000  tons, 
and  having  a speed  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
miles  per  hour.  Within  a few  years  Eng- 
land has  condemned  113  of  the  ships  in 
her  navy,  of  which  89  have  been  sold ; she 
has  thus  weeded  out  those  ships  which 
were  obsolete  and  inefficient,  or  unworthy 
of  repairs.  It  is  our  policy  to  do  the 
same,  and  thus  dispose  of  two-thirds  of 
the  vessels  which  encumber  our  navy  list, 
thus  parting  with  many  thirsty  sponges, 
absorbents  of  funds,  unworthy  of  repairs, 
and  of  no  value  for  service. 

But  how  are  we  to  replace  them  ? We 
require  a fleet  of  at  least  sixty  armored 
ships  to  hold  our  own  upon  the  deep.  But 
how  are  we  to  provide  them?  During 
the  first  century  of  our  existence  we  have 
given  to  the  world  many  inventions  and 
improvements;  among  other  things,  we 
have  given  to  it  the  steam-ship  itself, 
the  telegraph,  the  Dahlgren  gun,  the  Mon- 
itor, the  turret,  the  torpedo,  and  many 
other  valuable  discoveries.  As  respects 
the  armored  ship,  we  have  been  held  back 
in  the  race  of  improvement  by  the  debts 
and  taxes  attendant  on  a war,  due  in  part 
to  England.  We  may,  therefore,  not  hesi- 
tate to  appropriate  any  improvement  she 
may  have  made  while  our  career  has  thus 
been  interrupted.  The  first  essential  for 
a navy  which  we  require  is  speed.  By  it 
our  fathers  won  their  laurels  on  the  deep 
in  their  repeated  conflicts  with  England. 
In  our  commercial  rivalry  with  England 
our  packets  constantly  outsailed  those  of 
England,  and  our  merchantmen  would 
overtake  and  sail  around  East  Indiamen 
on  their  way  to  India  while  waiting  for 
their  letters. 

By  surpassing  speed  our  ships  could 
break  and  force  blockades,  rapidly  cross 
the  sea,  overtake  or  capture  the  ships  of 
the  adversary,  and  choose  their  own  posi- 
tion in  battle.  The  strength  and  buoy- 
ancy of  steel,  and  its  present  cheapness, 
adapt  it  to  our  purposes;  it  must  be  the 
material  for  our  new  navy.  Steel  is  su- 
perseding iron.  In  the  rivalry  between 
guns  and  plates  of  iron,  the  gun  has  been 
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the  victor,  and  guns  weighing  thirty-eight 
tons,  throwing  shells  weighing  nearly  half 
a ton,  have  already  been  set  afloat,  and 
some  of  them  in  gun-boats. 

Instead  of  embarking  $2,500,000  in  one 
venture  in  a gigantic  iron-clad,  England 
is  now  constructing  vessels  of  one-fifth 
that  cost,  and  arming  them  with  heavy 
cannon. 

Tho  steel-clad  Jm,  to  which  we  have 
already  referred,  is  such  a vessel.  She 
combines  a fine  model  with  steel  walls, 
and  the  compound  engine,  which  saves 
forty  per  cent,  in  the  coal  consumed ; she 
thus  with  great  economy  combines  speed 
with  a heavy  armament,  and  sufficient 
space  for  men,  stores,  and  fuel.  Let  us, 
after  choosing  such  a model  as  the  Iris, 
build  our  first  steel-clad  upon  the  lines  and 
in  the  moulds  of  the  Iris , and,  if  possible, 
make  our  contracts  with  those  who  built 
her.  We  should  thus  obtain  a ship  300 
feet  in  length  between  perpendiculars,  46 
feet  wide,  combining  a speed  of  seventeen 
miles  an  hour  with  a draught  of  but  twen- 
ty feet.  Let  this  be  the  basis  for  our  steel- 
clads.  But  how  is  such  a ship  to  be  ar- 
mored without  impairing  her  speed  ? and 
how  can  she  be  qualified  to  meet  the  iron- 
clads of  Europe  ? The  Iris  carries  700 
tons  of  coal,  but  she  is  rigged  as  a bark,  is 
fast  under  canvas,  and  economizes  fuel  by 
the  use  of  a compound  engine;  and  to 
give  her  armor,  we  may  dispense  with  200 
tons  of  fuel,  as  she  will  rely  principally  on 
her  sails,  except  when  pursuing  or  elud- 
ing her  enemy,  or  when  going  into  action. 
Thus  saving  200  tons  of  dead-weight,  we 
may  apply  to  her  bow  and  her  stem  200 
tons  of  steel  armor  of  four  inches  in 
thickness,  extending  back  from  her  bow 
and  forward  from  her  stem  fifty  to  sixty 
feet,  and  covering  the  curved  portion  of 
her  stem  and  stem.  Tlius  may  we  pro- 
tect her  both  forward  and  aft  by  a belt 
of  steel  armor  four  feet  above  and  four 
feet  below  her  load-line.*  The  Iris  is 
armed  with  ten  cannon  of  six  tons  each, 
and  the  weight  of  these  for  each  broadside 
is  thirty  tons.  Let  us  dispense  with  six  of 
them,  and  substitute  for  these  one  gun  of 
tliirty-eight  tons  on  a platform  near  the 
armored  bow,  and  another  of  eighteen 
tons  near  the  armored  stern.  As  these 
guns  are  to  revolve,  we  thus  double  the 
weight  of  a broadside,  and  greatly  increase 


• The  stem  and  rudder  of  the  Hucuear  iron-clad 
were  not  armored.  This  led  to  her  capture. 


its  effect,  and  when  she  attacks  or  retires 
she  will  present  a sharp  bow,  or  run  to 
the  foe  covered  with  steel,  which  by  its 
strength  and  curvature  will  deflect  the 
shells  of  its  largest  adversary  at  the  dis- 
tance it  may  choose  for  its  encounter. 
Let  us  add  to  this  ship  a beak  of  steel 
which,  when  driven  at  a speed  of  seven- 
teen miles  per  hour,  will  sink  any  adver- 
sary. To  this  armament  we  may  add  two 
light  Gatling  guns  to  keep  off  boats  or 
boarders.  We  may  thus  increase  the  ar- 
mament of  the  frigate  without  adding 
more  than  twenty  tons  to  the  dead- weight, 
and  this  may  be  saved  either  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  the  weight  of  crew  stores  and 
water  by  reducing  the  number  of  her 
guns,  as  her  large  guns  may  be  worked 
by  hydraulic  power.  But  it  may  well  be 
asked  how  are  her  sides  to  be  armored. 
England,  by  adopting  the  turret  system, 
or  by  building  a fortress  in  the  centre  of 
her  iron-clads,  has  secured  the  machinery, 
but  lias  left  both  bow  and  stern  exposed 
to  the  enemy;  and  in  the  naval  engage- 
ment at  Lissa  one  vessel  thus  undefended 
at  the  bow  was  sent  to  the  bottom  by  the 
shell  of  her  adversary.  Can  we  add  ar- 
mor to  the  ship  without  affecting  her 
speed  ? Let  us  profit  by  an  experiment 
recently  made  in  England,  by  which  it  has 
been  determined  that  a coal-bunker  filled 
with  coal  a few  feet  in  width  is  impervi- 
ous to  the  largest  shell  in  use.  Let  such 
bunker  be  constructed  on  each  side  of  the 
ship,  eight  feet  wide,  and  four  feet  above 
and  four  feet  below  the  load-line  of  the 
ship,  extending  from  the  armor  of  the  bow 
to  the  armor  of  the  stern ; let  it  cross  the 
ship  at  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  ar- 
mor; let  it  be  made  of  half-inch  plates  of 
steel,  and  divided  into  two  compartments; 
and  let  one  of  these  compartments  be  kept 
full  as  a safeguard  and  reserve  for  any  en- 
counter. W e have  thus  armored  the  ship, 
doubled  her  armament,  and  preserved  her 
speed.  The  Iris  has  cost  $450,000,  and  it 
is  safe  to  estimate  that  the  changes  we 
propose  would  not  increase  her  cost  to 
more  than  $600,000.  With  $5,000,000  a 
year  for  four  years  to  come,  we  might 
build  twenty  such  steel-clad  frigates,  twen- 
ty more  of  two-thirds  their  size,  or  2000 
tons  each,  and  twenty  gun-boats  like  those 
sent  from  England  to  China.  Let  us  add 
to  them  twenty  torpedo  vessels  like  those 
of  England  and  France,  making  twenty 
miles  an  hour,  and  we  shall  have  made  a 
good  beginning  for  our  new  navy,  and 
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have  made  a reasonable  provision  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  future. 

In  the  memorable  conflict  between  the 
Merrimac  and  our  squadron,  and  its  sub- 
sequent combat  with  the  Monitor , it  was 
found  that  our  ball  and  shell,  even  from 
our  largest  cannon,  fired  at  a short  dis- 
tance, made  no  impression  on  her  sloping 
roof  and  sides,  although  protected  by  rail- 
way bars  alone.  In  the  steel-clad  we 
have  pictured,  choosing  her  own  position, 
and  advancing  or  retiring  with  ends  well 
steeled,  and  pointed  either  at  or  from  the 
foe,  its  shells,  especially  when  fired  at  the 
distance  of  one  or  two  thousand  yards, 
would  either  miss  the  small  mark  pre- 
sented, or,  striking  obliquely,  glance 
harmlessly  from  its  side.  In  the  steel- 
clad  we  advocate,  no  upper  or  covered 
deck  is  proposed.  It  would  be  fought, 
as  the  Kearsarge  was  fought,  from  an 
open  deck,  nearly  as  safe  from  shells, 
splinters,  and  fragments  of  shells  as  a 
covered  deck.  With  a single  deck  the 
steel-clad  would  present  less  surface  to 
the  adversary. 

As  the  thirty-eight-ton  gun  can  pen- 
etrate an  armor  twenty  inches  thick,  no 
frigate  could  sustain  for  its  entire  length 
a steel  or  iron  armor  sufficient  to  resist 
the  projectiles  thrown  by  such  a gun,  and 
if  the  largest  class  of  guns  is  used,  they 
must  require  for  their  support  vessels  of 
immense  size  and  cost,  drawing  more 
than  twenty-five  feet  of  water,  and  con- 
sequently unable  to  enter  our  Atlantic 
ports.  Cannon  of  sixteen  inches  calibre, 
weighing  100  tons,  and  throwing  project- 
iles of  a ton’s  weight,  are  more  appropri- 
ate for  fortresses  on  the  land  than  for 
fortresses  on  the  restless  ocean ; they  can 
be  aimed  and  fired  more  easily,  oftener, 
and  with  more  precision  from  the  land 
than  from  the  water.  Their  cost,  also, 
increases  rapidly  with  their  size,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  table  of  weight, 
sizes,  and  cost,  compiled  from  the  London 
Times : 


Weight  of 
Rifled  Guns. 

Weight  of 
Projectiles. 

Calibre. 

Cost  of 
Guns 
Per  Ton. 

tons. 

232  pounds. 

9 inches. 

£70 

18  “ 

373  “ 

10  44 

80 

38  “ 

800  “ 

12*  44 

98 

80  44 

1700  “ 

14*  44 

136 

A gun  of  thirty-eight  tons,  with  12^- 
inch  bore,  rifled,  throwing  a shell  of 
800  pounds,  has  been  successfully  cast 
at  Alger’s  Furnace,  in  South  Boston. 


It  is  quite  desirable  that  the  fortresses 
which  defend  our  chief  ports  on  either 
ocean  should  be  armed  with  the  largest 
cannon  above  specified.  These  guns  are 
of  more  value  on  the  land  than  on  the 
water;  their  foundations  are  more  relia- 
ble on  the  land,  where  deliberate  aim  can 
be  taken,  and  ships  kept  at  a distance. 

TORPEDO  BOATS. 

No  navy  is  now  complete  without  mod- 
em torpedo  boats.  However  large  or  in- 
vulnerable may  be  its  iron-clad,  however 
powerful  may  be  its  armament,  or  cost- 
ly its  construction,  it  may  be  suddenly 
wrecked  or  sunk  by  a small  torpedo, 
which  may  open  a chasm  in  its  side  more 
terrible  than  the  effects  of  the  largest  pro- 
jectiles. 

The  torpedo  boats  are  no  substitutes  for 
a navy.  They  can  not  cruise  on  the  open 
sea,  or  pursue  or  capture  the  ships  of  the 
enemy,  or  destroy  his  commerce,  but  can 
supplement  the  force  of  the  steel-clad 
ship,  and  render  it  important  assistance. 
During  the  past  two  years  England  has 
been  building  thirty  torpedo  boats  from 
forty-five  to  eighty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
seven  to  eleven  feet  beam,  each  furnished 
with  a small  engine  and  propeller,  and 
endowed  with  the  speed  of  eighteen  to 
twenty  miles  per  hour.  In  a fair  day 
such  boats  can  not  accomplish  much,  but 
in  a dark  night,  or  amid  the  smoke  of  bat- 
tle, such  a boat,  stealing  like  a gray  lizard 
over  the  sea,  with  its  torpedo  in  advance, 
may  suddenly  assail  the  largest  iron-clad, 
and  send  it  at  once  to  the  bottom. 

A few  months  since  such  a boat,  with 
a torpedo  attached  to  a spar  projecting 
from  its  bow,  was  sent  to  attack  an  old 
ship  called  the  Bayonnais , set  afloat  and 
left  by  its  crew  in  the  open  sea  on  the 
coast  of  France.  The  boat  was  manned 
by  a crew  of  three  men,  one  at  the  engine, 
another  at  the  helm,  a third  guiding  the 
torpedo.  It  followed  the  ship  for  several 
miles  with  a speed  of  nineteen  miles  per 
hour,  watched  by  a large  company  in  oth- 
er steamers.  Its  torpedo  was  fired  at  the 
ship’s  side,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes 
she  had  sunk  to  the  bottom.  The  experi- 
ment was  again  tried  upon  another  vessel, 
with  similar  results,  and  on  both  occa- 
sions the  boat  retired  uninjured. 

The  efficacy  of  such  torpedoes  has  been 
well  tested  on  our  own  coast  at  least  sev- 
en times  in  the  late  war,  and  repeatedly 
since  that  time  on  the  coast  of  Turkey. 
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We  have  thus  far  experimented  with 
much  cost  and  little  profit  on  larger  tor- 
pedo vessels.  Let  not  our  pride  prevent 
us  from  adopting  the  models  successfully 
introduced  by  Europe. 

THE  MILITIA  OP  THE  SEAS. 

On  land  we  rely  not  only  upon  our 
small  army  for  protection,  but  also  on  our 
militia  and  volunteers.  These  at  times 
supplement  our  army  when  our  regular 
troops  are  on  the  frontier,  or  not  easily 
accessible.  We  require  such  aid  on  the 
deep  from  commercial  vessels,  mail  car- 
riers in  time  of  peace,  built  by  private 
enterprise,  sustained  in  great  part  by  com- 
merce and  postages,  but  invaluable  as  a 
subsidiary  force  in  time  of  war.  Eng- 
land and  France  and  Austria,  by  judi- 
cious grants  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail 
in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  have  thus 
built  up  and  maintained  a force  of  at  least 
eight  hundred  steam-frigates,  whose  speed 
eqpals  or  surpasses  that  of  the  crack  ships 
of  our  navy.  Although  their  packet-ships 
have  thus  increased  in  number  and  speed, 
they  still  pay  out  to  their  more  important 
lines  as  mail  money  more  than  $8,000,000 
annually,  and  recoup  most  of  it  from 
postages.  Several  of  their  important  lines 
running  to  the  East  and  West  Indies  could 
not  have  made  dividends  or  increased 
their  ships  without  the  aid  of  subsidies. 
Thus  England  created  the  Cunard  Line, 
which  began  with  four  small  steamers  of 
1200  tons,  and  gradually  increased  them 
to  more  than  fifty  of  much  larger  size, 
throwing  out  branches  to  Glasgow,  Dub- 
lin, Havre,  Genoa,  and  Messina,  all  feed- 
ers to  the  main  line,  until  it  has  now  a 
fleet  of  fifty  first-class  steam-ships,  created 
from  the  profits  of  the  enterprise.  It  re- 
quires no  subsidies,  and  is  so  well  estab- 
lished that  it  brings  us  the  shawls  of 
Paisley,  the  silks  of  Lyons,  the  linen  of 
Belfast,  the  figs,  grapes,  and  oranges  of 
Smyrna,  Palermo,  and  Malaga,  in  better 
condition,  and  more  expeditiously  and 
cheaply,  than  we  can  bring  them  in  our 
own  barks  by  the  direct  routes  to  Boston 
and  New  York. 

When  war  between  England  and  Amer- 
ica was  imminent,  they  were  armed,  and 
employed  to  convey  troops  and  military 
stores  to  Halifax  and  Quebec.  In  the 
Crimean  war  they  took  troops  and  guhs 
to  the  Euxine,  and  subsequently  troops  to 
Africa.  These  steam-ships  constitute  for- 
midable navies  for  England,  France,  and 


Austria.  If  Congress  has  made  some  im- 
provident grants  of  land  and  money  to 
railway  companies,  and  if  some  of  them 
have  been  obtained  by  undue  influence, 
and  have  excited  jealousy  and  ill-will, 
such  improvidence  should  not  deter  Con- 
gress from  giving  proper  countenance  to 
our  commercial  marine.  While  sailing 
ships  of  wood  were  in  vogue,  we  took  the 
lead  upon  the  ocean.  Our  packets  in  mod- 
el and  speed  surpassed  those  of  all  other 
nations.  But  at  length  steam  and  iron 
came  into  use.  The  coal  and  iron  mines 
of  England  were  opened  on  navigable 
waters,  and  were  easily  accessible.  Eng- 
land saw  and  profited  by  her  opportunity, 
and  gave  liberal  subsidies  to  her  great 
lines  of  steam-ships  to  America,  Asia,  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  commerce  has  fol- 
lowed the  mail  routes.  When  the  North 
American  line,  aided  by  many  lateral 
branches,  was  able  to  sustain  itself,  she 
discontinued  the  subsidies  to  that  line, 
but  still  continues  them  to  the  other  im- 
portant lines.  England  has  encouraged 
builders  outside  of  her  navy-yards  by  con- 
tracts, and  has  thus  secured  orders  from 
other  nations.  Again,  she  has  pushed  her 
success,  and  taken  many  of  our  vessels 
under  her  flag  when  we  gave  them  no 
convoys  and  no  protection,  while  we 
have  refused  to  take  back  the  ships  which 
sought  under  another  flag  the  protection 
we  could  not  give.  And  thus  has  the 
marine  of  England,  with  commerce  less 
than  our  own,  risen  from  5,000,000  to  near- 
ly 9,000,000  tons,  if  we  include  private  and 
public  ships,  while.,  ours  has  declined  to 
less  than  5,000,000,  and  we  have  contribu- 
ted to  its  decline  by  onerous  duties  and  a 
false  currency. 

At  length  our  navigation  has  begun  to 
revive.  We  have  less  than  one-fourth  of 
our  foreign  trade  under  our  own  flag,  but 
we  retain  a magnificent  coasting  trade,  now 
fast  increasing  both  in  steamers  and  sail- 
ing ships,  which  exceeds  in  its  arrivals  and 
clearances  the  foreign  trade  of  England. 
Of  this,  as  well  as  of  our  manufactures, 
England  would  fain  deprive  us ; but  with 
wise  legislation  on  our  part,  and  with  rea- 
sonable protection  to  our  vessels,  now  es- 
caping from  the  burden  of  the  war,  we 
may  soon  defy  the  rivalry  of  Europe. 

MARINERS. 

But  neither  steel-clad  steam-ships  nor 
unarmored  frigates  suffice  for  a navy;  it 
demands  brave  and  efficient  seamen.  In 
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past  times  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  stormy  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  have 
nursed  and  trained  our  seamen.  While 
we  imposed  duties  on  foreign  fish,  we  not 
only  trained  our  adventurous  boys  and 
young  men  in  our  fishing  fleets,  but  the 
youth  of  the  Provinces  enlisted  with  us 
also,  for  the  fish  they  caught  from  the 
decks  of  our  vessels  were  worth  two  dol- 
lars per  barrel  more  than  those  caught 
from  a British  vessel  subject  to  duties. 
The  most  spirited  young  men  of  the  Prov- 
inces became  American  seamen,  and  usu- 
ally settled,  with  their  wives,  at  Gloucester 
and  East  Boston ; but  the  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington, when  it  laid  at  the  feet  of  England 
Several  millions  in  duties  on  fish,  deprived 
us  of  this  privilege  by  making  our  vessels 
less  attractive,  and  now  we  must  look  for 
new  schools  for  our  mariners,  or  man  our 
ships  with  motley  crews  of  foreigners  de- 
void of  that  national  spirit  which  in  past 
times  won  our  laurels  on  the  ocean. 

England,  to  keep  up  her  complement  of 
seamen,  requires  annually  a fresh  supply 
of  16,000  mariners  to  meet  the  waste  of 
seamen  by  storm,  sickness,  and  desertion. 
She  draws  them  in  part  from  apprentice- 
ships, in  part  from  Norway  and  Sweden  and 
other  nations.  They  keep  good  her  force 
of  120,000  seamen,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
foreigners  inferior  to  the  men  who  served 
under  Nelson.  She  mans  her  public  ships, 
however,  with  native  Englishmen  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  fresh  from  her  training- 
ships.  She  requires  for  her  navy  18,000 
men,  and  draws  of  these  3000  annually 
from  her  school-ships  to  make  good  the 
waste.  She  has  stationed  in  her  various 
ports  179  training-ships.  There  lads  of 
sixteen,  of  good  physique  and  morals,  are 
received  annually,  and  after  two  years’ 
discipline  are  transferred  to  the  navy,  and 
required  to  serve  three  years,  with  light 
pay.  Then  they  are  discharged,  with  three 
months'  pay  in  their  pockets.  They  thus 
become  able  seamen.  If  they  re-enlist, 
they  are  soon  made  warrant-officers,  and 
if  they  afterward  enter  the  merchant  serv- 
ice, may  become  mates  and  masters.  For 
each  of  these  lads  England  pays  to  her 
training-ships  twenty -five  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  thus  defrays  most  of  the  cost  of 
their  education.  As  respects  this  train- 
ing we  have  taken  a leaf  from  the  book 
of  England,  and  have  already  six  such 
ships,  with  600  lads  in  training,  and  nearly 
that  number  of  seamen  have  entered  our 
navy  from  these  schools.  They  are  supe- 


rior to  the  crews  in  our  merchantmen.  In 
our  coastwise  service  steam  replaces  can- 
vas. Our  tri-masts  carry  no  square  sails, 
and  our  barks  no  yards  except  on  a single 
mast;  our  seamen  consequently  rarely  go 
aloft  to  reef  or  take  in  canvas.  They  are 
consequently  less  efficient  than  our  mar- 
iners were  before  steam  and  improved  rig- 
ging had  reduced  the  number  and  lessened 
the  skill  of  our  seamen.  In  place  of  six 
or  eight  men  to  the  hundred  tons,  two  or 
less  are  the  modern  complement.  With 
reduced  numbers  we  should  command  the 
best,  to  insure  the  recovery  of  our  shipping. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  NAVY. 

We  have  good  materials  and  an  admi- 
rable school  for  our  officers  at  Annapolis. 
But  it  is  a question  whether  they  are  as 
well  versed  in  seamanship  as  in  the  earli- 
er days  of  our  navy,  when  we  took  our  of- 
ficers from  the  merchantmen,  and  brought 
such  men  as  Decatur,  Preble,  Bainbridge, 
Hull,  Stewart,  Perry,  and  McDonough  to 
the  front.  We  require  accomplished  offi- 
cers well  versed  in  seamanship.  It  is  not  a 
holiday  duty  to  which  they  are  invited  or 
should  be  trained  at  the  expense  of  the 
country.  They  have  something  more  to 
do  than  to  make  excursions  at  Genoa  or 
Naples,  or  to  entertain  ladies  at  Marseilles 
or  Cadiz.  In  former  times  the  midship- 
men, mates,  or  lieutenants,  both  in  the 
British  and  American  service,  had  charge 
of  the  watch  on  the  forward  deck,  or  were 
sent  to  the  mast-head  as  officer  of  the  top, 
and  could  decline  no  duty  that  was  essen- 
tial to  the  efficiency  or  safety  of  the  ship. 
In  the  English  service  young  officers  are 
kept  busy  on  surveys  and  soundings.  In 
this  province  we  have  something  yet  to 
learn  from  England  and  other  nations, 
for  we  must  not  allow  them  to  surpass  us 
either  in  seamanship  or  efficiency.  “Ex- 
celsior” should  be  our  motto. 

Let  our  steel-clad  ships  be  worthy  of 
our  officers,  and  our  officers  be  worthy  of 
their  ships,  and  we  shall  recover  our  posi- 
tion on  the  ocean. 

In  a recent  report  to  Congress  on  a sub- 
sidy to  Roach’s  line  of  steam-ships  to  Bra- 
zil, it  is  stated  by  the  committee  that  more 
than  ten  millions  of  dollars  are  paid  an- 
nually by  European  states  as  subsidies  to 
mail  lines  of  steam-sliips,  in  addition  to  a 
lal'ge  amount  in  postage. 

In  a minority  report,  Mr.  Cannon,  of 
Illinois,  a member  of  the  same  committee, 
opposed  a subsidy.  It  was  admitted  that 
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the  establishment  of  a line  of  steam-ships 
to  Brazil,  aided  by  the  abolition  of  duties 
on  coffee,  had  increased  our  imports  and 
exports  in  Brazilian  trade  between  1860 
and  1876  from  $20,000,000  to  $51,000,000; 
but  he  alleged  that  the  imports  greatly 
exceeded  the  exports.  But  was  not  this 
gentleman  aware  that  Illinois  pays  Brazil 
for  her  coffee  with  breadstuffs  and  provi- 
sions ? She  sends  her  corn,  wheat,  and 
pork  to  England,  and  with  the  credit  she 
gets  in  London,  and  moderate  cargoes  of 
fish,  flour,  and  lumber,  we  buy  the  coffee 
of  Brazil.  By  the  triangular  voyage  we 
exchange  our  own  products  for  those  of 
Brazil  with  profit  to  all  parties.  Again, 
Mr.  Cannon  says  that  while  we  have  in- 
creased our  commerce  with  Cuba  chiefly 
in  our  own  vessels  to  $80,000,000,  our  im- 
ports exceed  our  exports.  But  was  he  not 
aware  that  our  vessels  to  Cuba  are  well 


laden  with  fish,  lumber,  and  produce,  and 
bills  drawn  against  Western  produce 
shipped  to  England,  so  that  we  thus  buy 
our  sugar  as  well  as  coffee  with  our  own 
produce  ? 

Again,  he  complains  that,  while  our 
commerce  with  China  and  Japan  through 
California  has  greatly  increased  since  our 
steam  lines  were  established,  our  imports 
from  the  Orient  exceed  our  exports  of 
produce;  but  he  does  not  include  our  ex- 
ports of  silver,  a product  of  our  mines, 
a profitable  export  not  required  at  home, 
but  wanted  in  Asia,  which  balances  the  ac- 
count. Has  he  not  discovered  that  our 
exports  now  exceed  our  imports  by  $300,- 
000,000  yearly ; that  most  of  our  ships  re- 
turn from  Europe  in  ballast,  and  that 
we  need  imports  to  keep  down  outward 
freight  on  breadstuffs,  and  give  better  re- 
turns to  our  farmers  ? 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

CORDIAL  ENJOYMENT. 

THE  poise  of  this  great  enterprise  was 
hanging  largely  in  the  sky,  from 
which  come  all  things,  and  to  which  re- 
solved they  are  referred  again.  The  sky, 
to  hold  an  equal  balance,  or  to  decline  all 
troublesome  responsibility  about  it,  went 
away,  or  (to  put  it  more  politely)  retired 
from  the  scene.  Even  as  nine  men  out 
of  ten,  when  a handsome  fight  is  toward, 
would  rather  have  no  opinion  on  the 
merits,  but  abide  in  their  breeches,  and 
there  keep  their  hands  till  the  fist  of  the 
victor  is  opened,  so  at  this  period  the  up- 
per firmament  nodded  a strict  neutrality. 
And  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  must  have  in- 
dulged a sneaking  proclivity  toward  free 
trade;  otherwise,  why  should  it  have  been 
as  follows  ? 

November  now  was  far  advanced ; and 
none  but  sanguine  Britons  hoped,  at  least 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  to  know  (except 
from  memory  and  predictions  of  the  al- 
manac) whether  the  sun  were  round  or 
square,  until  next  Easter-day  should  come. 
It  was  not  quite  impossible  that  he  might 
appear  at  Candlemas,  when  he  is  supposed 
to  give  a dance,  though  hitherto  a strict- 
ly private  one;  but  even  so,  this  prema- 
ture frisk  of  his  were  undesirable,  if  faith 
in  ancient  rhyme  be  any.  But  putting 
him  out  of  the  question,  as  he  had  already 
Vou  LX. — Now  860.-49 


put  himself,  the  things  that  were  below 
him,  and,  from  length  of  practice,  manage 
well  to  shape  their  course  without  him, 
were  moving  now  and  managing  them- 
selves with  moderation. 

The  tone  of  the  clouds  was  very  mild, 
and  so  was  the  color  of  the  sea.  A come- 
ly fog  involved  the  day,  and  a decent 
mist  restrained  the  night  from  ostenta- 
tious waste  of  stars.  It  was  not  such 
very  bad  weather;  but  a captious  man 
might  find  fault  with  it,  and  only  a thor- 
oughly cheerful  one  could  enlarge  upon 
its  merits.  Plainly  enough  these  might 
be  found  by  anybody  having  any  core  of 
rest  inside  him,  or  any  gift  of  turning 
over  upon  a rigidly  neutral  side,  and 
considerably  outgazing  the  color  of  his 
eyes. 

Commander  Nettlebones  was  not  of 
poetic,  philosophic,  or  vague  mind. 

“What  a fog!”  he  exclaimed  in 

the  morning ; and  he  used  the  same 
words  in  the  afternoon,  through  a speak- 
ing-trumpet, as  the  two  other  cutters 
ranged  up  within  hail.  This  they  did 
very  carefully,  at  the  appointed  rendez- 
vous, toward  the  fall  of  the  afternoon, 
and  hauled  their  wind  under  easy  sail, 
shivering  in  the  southwestern  breeze. 

“ Not  half  so  bad  as  it  was,”  returned 
Bowler,  being  of  a cheerful  mind.  “ It  is 
lifting  every  minute,  sir.  Have  you  had 
sight  of  anything?” 
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“Not  a blessed  stick,  except  a fishing- 
boat.  What  makes  you  ask,  lieutenant?” 

“Why,  sir,  as  we  rounded  in,  it  lifted 
for  a moment,  and  I saw  a craft  some  two 
leagues  out,  standing  straight  in  for  us.” 

“The  devil  you  did!  What  was  she 
like  ? and  where  away,  lieutenant  ?” 

“ A heavy  lugger,  under  all  sail,  about 
E.N.E.  as  near  as  may  be.  She  is  stand- 
ing for  Robin  Hood’s  Bay,  I believe.  In 
an  hour’s  time  she  will  be  upon  us,  if  the 
weather  keeps  so  thick.” 

“She  may  have  seen  you,  and  sheered 
off.  Stand  straight  for  her,  as  nigh  as 
you  can  guess.  The  fog  is  lifting,  as  you 
say.  If  you  sight  her,  signal  instantly. 
Lieutenant  Donovan,  have  you  heard 
Bowler’s  news  ?” 

“Sure  an’  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  fog,  I 
would.  Every  word  of  it  come  to  me,  as 
clear  as  seeing.” 

“Very  well.  Carry  on  a little  to  the 
south,  half  a league  or  so,  and  then  stand 
out,  but  keep  within  sound  of  signal.  I 
shall  bear  up  presently.  It  is  clearing 
every  minute,  and  we  must  nab  them.” 

The  fog  began  to  rise  in  loops  and  al- 
leys, with  the  upward  pressure  of  the  even- 
ing breeze,  which  freshened  from  the  land 
in  lines  and  patches,  according  to  the  run 
of  cliff.  Here  the  water  darkened  with 
the  ruffle  of  the  wind,  and  there  it  lay 
quiet,  with  a glassy  shine,  or  gentle  shad- 
ows of  variety.  Soon  the  three  cruisers 
saw  one  another  clearly;  and  then  they 
all  sighted  an  approaching  sail. 

This  was  a full-bowed  vessel,  of  quaint 
rig,  heavy  sheer,  and  extraordinary  build 
— a foreigner  clearly,  and  an  ancient  one. 
She  differed  from  a lugger  as  widely  as 
a lugger  differs  from  a schooner,  and  her 
broad  spread  of  canvas  combined  the  fea- 
tures of  square  and  of  fore-and-aft  tackle. 
But  whatever  her  build  or  rig  might  be, 
she  was  going  through  the  water  at  a 
strapping  pace,  heavily  laden  as  she  was, 
with  her  long  yards  creaking,  and  her 
broad  frame  croaking,  and  her  deep  bows 
driving  up  the  fountains  of  the  sea.  Her 
enormous  mainsail  upon  the  mizzenmast 
— or  mainmast,  for  she  only  carried  two 
— was  hung  obliquely,  yet  not  as  a lug- 
ger’s, slung  at  one-third  of  its  length,  but 
bent  to  a long  yard  hanging  fore  and  aft, 
with  a long  fore-end  sloping  down  to  mid- 
ship. This  great  sail  gave  her  vast  pow- 
er, when  close  hauled ; and  she  carried  a 
square  sail  on  the  foremast,  and  a square 
sail  on  either  topmast. 


“Lord,  have  mercy!  She  could  run  * 
us  all  down  if  she  tried !”  exclaimed  Com- 
mander Nettlebones;  “and  what  are  my 
pop-guns  against  such  beam?” 

For  a while  the  bilander  seemed  to 
mean  to  try  it,  for  she  carried  on  toward 
the  central  cruiser  as  if  she  had  not  seen 
one  of  them.  Then,  beautifully  handled, 
she  brought  to,  and  was  scudding  before 
the  wind  in  another  minute,  leading  them 
all  a brave  stern-chase  out  to  sea. 

“ It  must  be  that  dare-devil  Lyth  him- 
self,” Nettlebones  said,  as  the  Swordfish 
strained,  with  all  canvas  set,  but  no  gain 
made;  “no  other  fellow  in  all  the  world 
would  dare  to  beard  us  in  this  style.  I’d 
lay  ten  guineas  that  Donovan’s  guns  won’t 
go  off,  if  he  tries  them.  Ah,  I thought  so 
— a fizz,  and  a stink — trust  an  Irishman.” 

For  this  gallant  lieutenant,  slanting  to- 
ward the  bows  of  the  flying  bilander, 
which  he  had  no  hope  of  fore-reaching, 
trained  his  long  swivel-gun  upon  her,  and 
let  go — or  rather  tried  to  let  go — at  her. 
But  his  powder  was  wet,  or  else  there  was 
some  stoppage ; for  the  only  result  was  a 
spurt  of  smoke  inward,  and  a powdery 
eruption  on  his  own  red  cheeks. 

“I  wish  I could  have  heard  him  swear,” 
grumbled  Nettlebones;  “ that  would  have 
been  worth  something.  But  Bowler  is 
further  out.  Bowler  will  cross  her  bows, 
and  he  is  not  a fool.  Don’t  be  in  a hurry, 
my  fine  Bob  Lyth.  You  are  not  clear  yet, 
though  you  crack  on  like  a trooper.  W ell 
done,  Bowler,  you  have  headed  him ! By 
Jove,  I don’t  understand  these  tactics. 
Stand  by  there!  She  is  running  back 
again.” 

To  the  great  amazement  of  all  on  board 
the  cruisers,  except  perhaps  one  or  two, 
the  great  Dutch  vessel,  which  might  hap- 
ly have  escaped  by  standing  on  her  pres- 
ent course,  spun  round  like  a top,  and 
bore  in  again  among  her  three  pursuers. 
She  had  the  heels  of  all  of  them  before 
the  wind,  and  might  have  run  down  any 
interceptor,  but  seemed  not  to  know  it,  or 
to  lose  all  nerve.  “Thank  the  Lord  in 
heaven,  all  rogues  are  fools!  She  may 
double  as  she  will,  but  she  is  ours  now. 
Signal  Albatross  and  Kestrel  to  stand  in.” 

In  a few  minutes  all  four  were  stand- 
ing for  the  bay ; the  Dutch  vessel  leading 
with  all  sail  set,  the  cruisers  following 
warily,  and  spreading,  to  head  her  from 
the  north  or  south.  It  was  plain  that 
they  had  her  well  in  the  toils ; she  must 
either  surrender  or  run  ashore ; close  haul- 
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ed  as  she  was,  she  could  not  run  them 
down,  even  if  she  would  dream  of  such 
an  outrage. 

So  far  from  showing  any  sign  of  rude- 
ness was  the  smuggling  vessel,  that  she 
would  not  even  plead  want  of  light  as  ex- 
cuse for  want  of  courtesy.  For  running 
past  the  royal  cutters,  who  took  much 
longer  to  come  about,  she  saluted  each  of 
them  with  deep  respect  for  the  swallow- 
tail of  his  Majesty.  And  then  she  bore 
on,  like  the  admiral’s  ship,  with  signal  for 
all  to  follow  her. 

“Such  cursed  impudence  never  did  I 
see,”  cried  every  one  of  the  revenue  skip- 
pers, as  they  all  were  compelled  to  obey 
her.  “Surrender  she  must,  or  else  run 
upon  the  rocks.  Does  the  fool  know 
what  he  is  driving  at?” 

The  fool,  who  was  Master  James  Brown 
of  Grimsby,  knew  very  well  what  he  was 
about.  Every  shoal,  and  sounding,  and 
rocky  gut,  was  thoroughly  familiar  to 
him,  and  the  spread  of  faint  light  on  the 
waves  and  alongshore  told  him  all  his 
bearings.  The  loud  cackle  of  laughter, 
which  Grimsby  men  (at  the  cost  of  the 
rest  of  the  world)  enjoy,  was  carried  by 
the  wind  to  the  ears  of  Nettlebones. 

The  latter  set  fast  his  teeth,  and  ground 
them ; for  now  in  the  rising  of  the  large 
full  moon  he  perceived  that  the  beach  of 
the  cove  was  black  with  figures  gathering 
rapidly.  “I  see  the  villain’s  game;  it  is 
all  clear  now,”  he  shouted,  as  he  slammed 
his  spy-glass.  “He  means  to  run  in 
where  we  dare  not  follow : and  he  knows 
that  Oarroway  is  out  of  hail.  The  hull 
may  go  smash  for  the  sake  of  the  cargo ; 
and  his  flat-bottomed  tub  can  run  where 
we  can  not.  I dare  not  carry  after  him 
— court-martial  if  I do:  that  is  where 
those  fellows  beat  us  always.  But,  by  the 
Lord  Harry,  he  shall  not  prevail ! Guns 
are  no  good — the  rogue  knows  that.  We 
will  land  round  the  point,  and  nab  him.” 

By  this  time  the  moon  was  beginning 
to  open  the  clouds,  and  strew  the  waves 
with  light ; and  the  vapors,  which  had 
lain  across  the  day,  defying  all  power  of 
sun  ray,  were  gracefully  yielding,  and  de- 
parting softly,  at  the  insinuating  whisper 
of  the  gliding  night.  Between  the  busy 
rolling  of  the  distant  waves,  and  the  shin- 
ing prominence  of  forward  cliffs,  a quiet 
space  was  left  for  ships  to  sail  in,  and  for 
men  to  show  activity  in  shooting  one  an- 
other. And  some  of  these  were  hurrying 
to  do  so,  if  they  could. 


“There  is  little  chance  of  hitting  them 
in  this  bad  light;  but  let  them  have  it, 
Jakins ; and  a guinea  for  you,  if  you  can 
only  bring  that  big  mainsail  down.” 

The  gunner  was  yearning  for  this,  and 
the  bellow  of  his  piece  responded  to  the 
captain’s  words.  But  the  shot  only  threw 
up  a long  path  of  fountains,  and  the  bil- 
ander ploughed  on  as  merrily  as  before. 

“Hard  aport!  By  the  Lord,  I felt  her 
touch!  Go  about!  So,  so — easy!  Now 
lie  to,  for  Kestrel  and  Albatross  to  join. 
My  certy ! but  that  was  a narrow  shave. 
How  the  beggar  would  have  laughed  if 
we  had  grounded!  Give  them  another 
shot.  It  will  do  the  gun  good ; she  wants 
a little  exercise.” 

Nothing  loath  was  master  gunner,  as 
the  other  bow-gun  came  into  bearing,  to 
make  a little  more  noise  in  the  world,  and 
possibly  produce  a greater  effect.  And 
therein  he  must  have  had  a grand  success, 
and  established  a noble  reputation,  by  car- 
rying off  a great  Grimsby  head,  if  he  only 
had  attended  to  a little  matter.  Gunner 
Jakins  was  a celebrated  shot,  and  the  miss 
he  had  made  stirred  him  up  to  shoot  again. 
If  the  other  gun  was  crooked,  this  one 
should  be  straight;  and  dark  as  it  was  in- 
shore, he  got  a patch  of  white  ground  to 
sight  by.  The  bilander  was  a good  siza- 
ble object,  and  not  to  hit  her  anywhere 
would  be  too  bad.  He  considered  these 
things  carefully,  and  cocked  both  eyes, 
with  a twinkling  ambiguity  between 
them;  then  trusting  mainly  to  the  left 
one,  as  an  ancient  gunner  for  the  most 
part  does,  he  watched  the  due  moment, 
and  fired.  The  smoke  curled  over  the 
sea,  and  so  did  the  Dutchman’s  maintop- 
sail,  for  the  mast  beneath  it  was  cut  clean 
through.  Some  of  the  crew  were  fright- 
ened, as  may  be  the  bravest  man  when  for 
the  first  time  shot  at;  but  James  Brown 
rubbed  his  horny  hands. 

“ Now  this  is  a good  judgment  for  that 
younker  Robin  Lyth,”  he  shouted  aloud, 
with  the  glory  of  a man  who  has  verified 
his  own  opinions.  “ He  puts  all  the  dan- 
ger upon  his  elders,  and  tells  them  there 
is  none  of  it.  A’  might  just  as  well  have 
been  my  head,  if  a wave  hadn’t  lifted  the 
muzzle  when  that  straight-eyed  chap  let 
fire.  Bear  a hand,  boys,  and  cut  away 
the  wreck.  He  hathn’t  got  never  an- 
other shot  to  send.  He  hath  saved  us 
trouble  o’  shortening  that  there  canvas. 
We  don't  need  too  much  way  on  her.” 

This  was  true  enough,  as  all  hands 
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knew ; for  the  craft  was  bound  to  take  the 
beach,  without  going  to  pieces  yet  awhile. 
Jem  Brown  stood  at  the  wheel  himself, 
and  carried  her  in  with  consummate  skill. 

“It  goeth  to  my  heart  to  throw  away 
good  stuff,”  he  grumbled  at  almost  every 
creak.  “Two  hunder  pound  I would  ’a 
paid  myself  for  this  here  piece  of  timber. 
Steady  as  a light-house,  and  as  handy  as 
a mop ; but  what  do  they  young  fellows 
care?  There,  now,  my  lads,  hold  your 
legs  a moment ; and  now  make  your  best 
of  that.” 

With  a crash,  and  a grating,  and  a long 
.sad  grind,  the  nuptial  ark  of  the  wealthy 
Dutchman  cast  herself  into  her  last  bed 
and  berth. 

“ I done  it  right  well,”  said  the  Grims- 
by man. 

The  poor  old  bilander  had  made  herself 
such  a hole  in  the  shingle  that  she  rolled 
no  more,  but  only  lifted  at  the  stern  and 
groaned,  as  the  quiet  waves  swept  under 
her.  The  beach  was  swarming  with  men, 
who  gave  her  a cheer,  and  flung  their  hats 
up ; and  in  two  or  three  minutes  as  many 
gangways  of  timber  and  rope  were  rigged 
to  her  hawse-holes,  or  fore-chains,  or  al- 
most anywhere.  And  then  the  rolling 
of  puncheons  began,  and  the  hoisting  of 
bales,  and  the  thump  and  the  creak,  and 
the  laughter,  and  the  swearing. 

“Now  be  you  partiklar,  uncommon 
partiklar;  never  start  a stave  nor  fray  a 
bale.  Powerful  precious  stuff  this  time. 
Gold  every  bit  of  it,  if  it  are  a penny. 
They  blessed  coast-riders  will  be  on  us 
round  the  point.  But  never  you  hurry, 
lads,  the  more  for  that.  Better  a’most  to 
let  ’em  have  it,  than  damage  a drop  or  a 
thread  of  such  goods.” 

‘ 4 All  right,  Cappen  Brown.  Don’t  you 
be  so  wonnerful  unaisy.  Not  the  first 
time  we  have  handled  such  stuff.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  replied 
Brown,  as  he  lit  a short  pipe  and  began 
to  puff.  4 4 I’ve  a-run  some  afore,  but  nev- 
er none  so  precious.” 

Then  the  men  of  the  coast  and  the  sail- 
ors worked  with  a will,  by  the  broad  light 
of  the  moon,  which  showed  their  brawny 
arms  and  panting  chests,  with  the  hoist- 
ing, and  the  heaving,  and  the  rolling.  In 
less  than  an  hour  three-fourths  of  the  car- 
go was  landed,  and  some  already  stowed 
inland,  where  no  Preventive  eye  could 
penetrate.  Then  Captain  Brown  put 
away  his  pipe,  and  was  busy,  in  a dark 
empty  part  of  the  hold,  with  some  barrels 


of  his  own,  which  he  covered  with  a sail- 
cloth. 

Presently  the  tramp  of  marching  men 
was  heard  in  a lane  on  the  north  side  of 
the  cove,  and  then  the  like  sound  echoed 
from  the  south.  4 4 Now  never  you  hur- 
ry,” said  the  Grimsby  man.  The  others, 
however,  could  not  attain  such  standard 
of  equanimity.  They  fell  into  sudden 
confusion,  and  babble  of  tongues,  and  hes- 
itation— everybody  longing  to  be  off,  but 
nobody  liking  to  run  without  something 
good.  And  to  get  away  with  anything 
at  all  substantial,  even  in  the  dark,  was 
difficult,  because  there  were  cliffs  in  front, 
and  the  flanks  would  be  stopped  by  men 
with  cutlasses. 

44  Ston’  you  still,”  cried  Captain  Brown ; 
“never  you  budge,  ne’er  a one  of  ye.  I 
stands  upon  my  legitimacy ; and  I answer 
for  the  consekence.  I takes  all  responsi- 
bility.” 

Like  all  honest  Britons,  they  loved  long 
words,  and  they  knew  that  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  a mere  broken  head  or 
two  would  make  all  straight ; so  they  hud- 
dled together  in  the  moonlight  waiting, 
and  no  one  desired  to  be  the  outside  man. 
And  while  they  were  striving  for  preced- 
ence toward  the  middle,  the  coast-guards 
from  either  side  marched  upon  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  very  best  drill  and  in 
high  discipline,  to  knock  down  almost 
any  man  with  the  pommel  of  the  sword. 

But  the  smugglers  also  showed  high 
discipline  under  the  commanding  voice  of 
Captain  Brown. 

“ Every  man  ston’  with  his  hands  to  his 
sides,  and  ask  of  they  soj jers  for  a pinch  of 
bacca.” 

This  made  them  laugh,  till  Captain  Net- 
tlebones  strode  up. 

“In  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  surren- 
der, all  you  fellows.  You  are  fairly  caught 
in  the  very  act  of  landing  a large  run  of 
goods  contraband.  It  is  high  time  to 
make  an  example  of  you.  Where  is  your 
skipper,  lads?  Robin  Lyth,  come  forth.” 

. “May  it  please  your  good  honor  and 
his  Majesty’s  commission,”  said  Brown, 
in  his  full,  round  voice,  as  he  walked 
down  the  broadest  of  the  gangways  lei- 
surely, “ my  name  is  not  Robin  Lyth,  but 
James  Brown,  a family  man  of  Grimsby, 
and  an  honest  trader  upon  the  high  seas. 
My  cargo  is  medical  water  and  rags,  main- 
ly for  the  use  of  the  revenue  men,  by  rea- 
son they  han’t  had  their  new  uniforms 
this  twelve  months.” 
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Several  of  the  enemy  began  to  giggle, 
for  their  winter  supply  of  clothes  had  fail- 
ed, through  some  lapse  of  the  department. 
But  Nettlebones  marched  up,  and  collar- 
ed Captain  Brown,  and  said,  “You  are 
my  prisoner,  sir.  Surrender,  Robin  Lyth, 
this  moment.”  Brown  made  no  resist- 
ance, but  respectfully  touched  his  hat,  and 
thought. 

“I  were  trying  to  call  upon  my  mem- 
ory,” he  said,  as  the  revenue  officer  led 
him  aside,  and  promised  him  tiiat  he 
should  get  off  easily  if  he  would  only 
give  up  his  chief.  “I  am  not  going  to 
deny,  your  honor,  that  I have  heard  tell 
of  that  name  ‘Robin  Lyth.’  But  my 
memory  never  do  come  in  a moment. 
Now  were  he  a man  in  the  contraband 
line »” 

“Brown,  you  want  to  provoke  me.  It 
will  only  be  ten  times  worse  for  you. 
Now  give  him  up  like  an  honest  fellow, 
and  I will  do  my  best  for  you.  I might 
even  let  a few  tubs  slip  by.” 

“Sir,  I am  a stranger  round  these  parts ; 
and  the  lingo  is  beyond  me.  Tubs  is  a 
bucket  as  the  women  use  for  washing. 
Never  I heared  of  any  other  sort  of 
tubs.  But  my  mate  he  knoweth  more  of 
Yorkshire  talk.  Jack,  here  his  honor  is 
a-speaking  about  tubs;  ever  you  hear  of 
tubs,  Jack?” 

“Make  the  villain  fast  to  yonder  moor- 
ing-post,” shouted  Nettlebones,  losing  his 
temper;  “and  one  of  you  stand  by  him, 
with  a hanger  ready.  Now,  Master 
Brown,  we'll  see  what  tubs  are,  if  you 
please ; and  what  sort  of  rags  you  land  at 
night.  One  chance  more  for  you— will 
you  give  up  Robin  Lyth  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  that  I will,  without  two 
thoughts  about  ’un.  Only  too  happy,  as 
the  young  women  say,  to  give  'un  up. 
quick  stick — so  soon  as  ever  I ha'  got 
’un.” 

“If  ever  there  was  a contumacious 
rogue ! Roll  up  a couple  of  those  punch- 
eons, Mr.  Avery;  and  now  light  half  a 
dozen  links.  Have  you  got  your  spigot- 
heels — and  rummers?  Very  good;  Lieu- 
tenant Donovan,  Mr.  Avery,  and  Senior 
Volunteer  Brett,  oblige  me  by  standing  by 
to  verify.  Gentlemen,  we  will  endeavor 
to  hold  what  is  judicially  called  an  assay — 
a proof  of  the  purity  of  substances.  The 
brand  on  these  casks  is  of  the  very  high- 
est order — the  renowned  Mynheer  Van 
Dunck  himself.  Donovan,  you  shall  be 
* our  foreman ; I have  heard  you  say  that 


you  understood  ardent  spirits  from  your 
birth.” 

“ Faix,  and  I quite  forget,  commander, 
whether  I was  weaned  on  or  off  of  them. 
But  the  foine  judge  me  father  was  come 
down  till  me — honey,  don't  be  narvous; 
slope  it  well,  then — a little  thick,  is  it?  All 
the  richer  for  that  same,  me  boy.  Com- 
mander, here's  the  good  health  of  his  Ma- 
jesty— Oh  Lord  1” 

Mr.  Corkoran  Donovan  fell  down  upon 
the  shingle,  and  rolled  and  bellowed: 
“Sure  me  inside’s  out  I ’Tis  poisoned  I 
am,  every  mortial  bit  o’  me.  A docthor, 
a docthor,  and  a praste,  to  kill  me ! That 
ever  I should  live  to  die  like  this ! Och- 
one,  ochone,  every  bit  of  me ; to  be 
brought  forth  upon  good  whiskey,  and  go 
out  of  the  world  upon  docthor's  stuff  I” 

“Most  folk  does  that,  when  they  ought 
to  turn  ends  t'otherwise.”  James  Brown 
of  Grimsby  could  see  how  things  were  go- 
ing, though  his  power  to  aid  was  restrict- 
ed by  a double  turn  of  rope  around  him ; 
but  a kind  hand  had  given  him  a pipe, 
and  his  manner  was  to  take  things  easily. 
“Commander,  or  captain,  or  whatever 
you  be,  with  your  king’s  clothes,  con- 
structing a hole  in  they  flints,  never  you 
fear,  sir.  ’Tis  medical  water,  and  your 
own  wife  wouldn't  know  you  to-morrow. 
Your  complexion  will  be  like  a hangel’s.” 

‘ ‘ You  d d rogue,  ” cried  Nettlebones, 

striding  up,  with  his  sword  flashing  in  the 
link-lights,  “if  ever  I had  a mind  to  cut 
any  man  down — ” 

“Well,  sir,  do  it,  then,  upon  a roped 
man,  if  the  honor  of  the  British  navy 
calleth  for  it.  My  will  is  made,  and  my 
widow  will  have  action;  and  the  execu- 
tioner of  my  will  is  a Grimsby  man,  with 
a pile  of  money  made  in  the  line  of  salt 
fish,  and  such  like.” 

“Brown,  you  are  a brave  man.  I 
would  scorn  to  harm  you.  Now,  upon 
your  honor,  are  all  your  puncheons  filled 
with  that  stuff,  and  nothing  else  ?” 

“Upon  my  word  of  honor,  sir,  they 
are.  Some  a little  weaker,  some  with 
more  bilge-water  in  it,  or  a trifle  of  a 
dash  from  the  midden.  The  main  of 
it,  however,  in  the  very  same  condition 
as  a’  bubbleth  out  of  what  they  call  the 
spawses.  Why,  captain,  you  must  ’a 
lived  long  enough  to  know,  partiklar  if 
gifted  with  a family,  that  no  sort  of  spirit 
as  were  ever  stilled  will  fetch  so  much 
money  by  the  gallon,  duty  paid,  as  the 
doctor's  stuff  doth  by  the  phial-bottle.” 
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“That  is  true  enough;  but  no  lies, 
Brown,  particularly  when  upon  your 
honor!  If  you  were  importing  doctor's 
stuff,  why  did  you  lead  us  such  a dance, 
and  stand  fire?” 

“Well,  your  honor,  you  must  promise 
not  to  be  offended,  if  I tell  you  of  a little 
mistake  we  made.  We  heared  a sight  of 
talk  about  some  pirate  craft  as  hoisteth 
his  Majesty’s  flag  upon  their  villainy. 
And  when  first  you  come  up,  in  the  dusk 
of  the  night — ” 

“You  are  the  most  impudent  rogue  I 
ever  saw.  Show  your  bills  of  lading,  sir. 
You  know  his  Majesty’s  revenue  cruisers 
as  well  as  I know  your  smuggling  tub.” 

“Ship’s  papers  are  aboard  of  her,  all 
correct,  sir.  Keys  at  your  service,  if  you 
please  to  feel  my  pocket,  objecting  to  let 
my  hands  loose.” 

“Very  well,  I must  go  on  board  of  her, 
and  test  a few  of  your  puncheons  and 
bales,  Master  Brown.  Locker  in  the  mas- 
ter’s own  cabin,  I suppose?” 

“Yes,  sir,  plain  as  can  be,  on  the  star- 
board side,  just  behind  the  cabin  door. 
Only  your  honor  must  be  smart  about  it ; 
the  time-fuse  can’t  ’a  got  three  inches 
left.” 

“Time-fuse?  What  do  you  mean,  you 
Grimsby  villain?” 

“Nothing,  commander,  but  to  keep  you 
out  of  mischief.  When  we  were  compell- 
ed to  beach  the  old  craft,  for  fear  of  them 
scoundrelly  pirates,  it  came  into  my  head 
what  a pity  it  would  be  to  have  her  used 
illegal;  for  she  do  outsail  a’most  every- 
thing, as  your  honor  can  bear  witness. 
So  I just  laid  a half-hour  fuse  to  three  big 
powder  barrels  as  is  down  there  in  the 
hold;  and  I expect  to  see  a blow-up  al- 
most every  moment.  But  your  honor 
might  be  in  time  yet,  with  a run,  and 
good  luck  to  your  foot,  you  might — ” 

“ Back,  lads ! back  every  one  of  you  this 
moment!”  The  first  concern  of  Nettle- 
bones  was  rightly  for  his  men.  “Under 
the  cliff  here.  Keep  well  back.  Push 
out  those  smuggler  fellows  into  the  mid- 
dle. Let  them  have  the  benefit  of  their 
own  inventions,  and  this  impudent  Brown 
the  foremost.  They  have  laid  a train  to 
their  powder  barrels,  and  the  lugger  will 
blow  up  any  moment.” 

“No  fear  for  me,  commander,”  James 
Brown  shouted  through  the  hurry  and 
jostle  of  a hundred  runaways.  “More 
fear  for  that  poor  man  as  lieth  there 
a-lurcliing.  She  won’t  hit  me  when  she 


bloweth  up,  no  more  than  your  honor 
could.  But  surely  your  duty  demandeth 
of  you  to  board  the  old  bilander,  and  take 
samples.” 

“Sample  enough  of  you,  my  friend. 
But  I haven’t  quite  done  with  you  yet. 
Simpson,  here,  bear  a hand  with  poor 
Lieutenant  Donovan.” 

Nettlebones  set  a good  example  by  lift- 
ing the  prostrate  Irishman ; and  they  bore 
him  into  safety,  and  drew  up  there ; while 
the  beachmen,  forbidden  the  shelter  at 
point  of  cutlass,  made  off  right  and  left; 
and  then,  with  a crash  that  shook  the 
strand  and  drove  back  the  water  in  a 
white  turmoil,  the  Crown  of  Oold  flew 
into  a fount  of  timbers,  splinters,  shreds, 
smoke,  fire,  and  dust. 

“Gentlemen,  you  may  come  out  of 
your  holes,”  the  Grimsby  man  shouted 
from  his  mooring-post,  as  the  echoes  ran 
along  the  cliffs,  and  rolled  to  and  fro  in 
the  distance.  “My  old  woman  will  miss 
a piece  of  my  pigtail,  but  she  liathn’t 
hurt  her  old  skipper  else.  She  blowed  up 
handsome,  and  no  mistake!  No  more 
danger,  gentlemen,  and  plenty  of  stuff  to 
pick  up  afore  next  pay-day.” 

“What  shall  wre  do  with  that  insolent 
hound?”  Nettlebones  asked  poor  Donovan, 
who  was  groaning  in  slow  convalescence. 
“ We  have  caught  him  in  nothing.  We 
can  not  commit  him;  we  can  not  even 
duck  him  legally.” 

“Be  jabers,  let  him  drink  his  health  in 
his  own  potheen.” 

“Capital!  Bravo  for  old  Ireland,  my 
friend ! You  shall  see  it  done,  and  hand- 
somely. Brown,  you  recommend  these 
waters,  so  you  shall  have  a dose  of 
them.” 

A piece  of  old  truncate  kelp  was  found, 
as  good  a drinking  horn  as  need  be ; and 
with  this  Captain.  Brown  was  forced  to 
swallow  half  a bucketful  of  his  own 
“medical  water”;  and  they  left  him  fast 
at  his  moofings,  to  reflect  upon  this  form 
of  importation. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

BEARDED  IN  HIS  DEN. 

‘ ‘ What  do  you  think  of  it  by  this  time, 
Bowler  ?”  Commander  Nettlebones  asked 
his  second,  who  had  been  left  in  command 
afloat,  and  to  whom  they  rowed  back  in  a 
wrathful  mood,  with  a good  deal  of  im- 
pression that  tho  fault  was  his.  “You 
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have  been  taking  it  easily  out  here.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  whole  of  it?” 

44 1 have  simply  obeyed  your  orders,  sir ; 
and  if  I am  to  be  blamed  for  that,  I had 
better  offer  no  opinion.” 

44  No,  no,  I am  finding  no  fault  with 
you.  Don’t  be  so  tetchy,  Bowler.  I 
seek  your  opinion,  and  you  are  bound  to 
give  it.” 

44  Well,  then,  sir,  my  opinion  is  that 
they  have  made  fools  of  the  lot  of  us,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  my  superior  officer.” 

“You  think  so,  Bowler?  Well,  and 
so  do  I — and  myself  the  biggest  fool  of 
any.  They  have  charged  our  centre  with 
a dummy  cargo,  while  they  run  the  real 
stuff  far  on  either  flank.  Is  that  your 
opinion?” 

“To  a nicety,  that  is  my  opinion,  now 
that  you  put  it  so  clearly,  sir.” 

“The  trick  is  a clumsy  one,  and  never 
should  succeed.  Carroway  ought  to  catch 
one  lot,  if  he  has  a haporth  of  sense  in 
him.  What  is  the  time  now;  and  how 
is  the  wind?” 

44 1 hear  a church  clock  striking  twelve ; 
and  by  the  moon  it  must  be  that.  The 
wind  is  still  from  the  shore,  but  veering, 
and  I felt  a flaw  from  the  east  just  now.” 

“If  the  wind  works  round,  our  turn 
will  come.  Is  Donovan  fit  for  duty 
yet?” 

4 4 Ten  times  fit,  sir — to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression. He  is  burning  to  have  at  some- 
body. His  eyes  work  about  like  the  bin- 
nacle’s card.” 

“Then  board  him,  and  order  him  to 
make  all  sail  for  Burlington,  and  see 
what  old  Carroway  is  up  to.  You  be  off 
for  Whitby,  and  as  far  as  Teesmouth, 
looking  into  every  cove  you  pass.  I shall 
stand  off  and  on  from  this  to  Scarborough, 
and  as  far  os  Filey.  Short  measures, 
mind,  if  you  come  across  them.  If  I nab 
that  fellow  Lyth,  I shall  go  near  to  hang- 
ing him  as  a felon  outlaw.  His  trick  is  a 
little  too  outrageous.” 

“No  fear,  commander.  If  it  is  as  we 
suppose,  it  is  high  time  to  make  a strong 
example.” 

Hours  had  been  lost,  as  the  captains  of 
the  cruisers  knew  too  well  by  this  time. 
Robin  Lyth’s  stratagem  had  duped  them 
all,  while  the  contraband  cargoes  might 
be  landed  safely,  at  either  extremity  of 
their  beat.  By  the  aid  of  the  fishing- 
boats,  he  had  learned  their  manoeuvres 
clearly,  and  outmanoeuvred  them. 

Now  it  would  have  been  better  for  him, 


perhaps,  to  have  been  content  with  a less- 
er triumph,  and  to  run  his  own  schooner, 
the  Glimpse , further  south,  toward  Horn- 
sea, or  even  Aldbrough.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, would  satisfy  him  but  to  land  his 
fine  cargo  at  Carroway’s  own  door — a 
piece  of  downright  insolence,  for  which 
he  paid  out  most  bitterly.  A man  of  his 
courage  and  lofty  fame  should  have  been 
above  such  vindictive  feelings.  But,  as  it 
was,  he  cherished  and,  alas!  indulged  a 
certain  small  grudge  against  the  bold 
lieutenant,  scarcely  so  much  for  endeav- 
oring to  shoot  him,  as  for  entrapping  him 
at  Byrsa  Cottage,  during  the  very  sweet- 
est moment  of  his  life.  “You  broke  in 
disgracefully,”  said  the  smuggler  to  him- 
self, “upon  my  privacy  when  it  should 
have  been  most  sacred.  The  least  thing 
I can  do  is  to  return  your  visit,  and  pay 
my  respects  to  Mrs.  Carroway  and  your 
interesting  family.” 

Little  expecting  such  a courtesy  as  this, 
the  vigilant  officer  was  hurrying  about, 
here,  there,  and  almost  everywhere  (ex- 
cept in  the  right  direction),  at  one  time 
by  pinnace,  at  another  upon  horseback, 
or  on  his  unwearied  though  unequal  feet. 
He  carried  his  sword  in  one  hand,  and  his 
spy-glass  in  the  other,  and  at  every  fog 
he  swore  so  hard  that  he  seemed  to  turn 
it  yellow.  With  his  heart  worn  almost 
into  holes,  as  an  overmangled  quilt  is,  by 
burdensome  roll  of  perpetual  lies,  he  con- 
demned, with  a round  mouth,  smugglers, 
cutters,  the  coast-guard  and  the  coast  it- 
self, the  weather,  and,  with  a deeper  depth 
of  condemnation,  the  farmers,  landladies, 
and  fishermen.  For  all  of  these  verily 
seemed  to  be  in  league  to  play  him  the 
game  which  school-boys  play  with  a gen- 
tle-faced new-comer — the  game  of  “send 
the  fool  further.” 

John  Gristhorp,  of  the  4 4 Ship  Inn,”  at 
Filey,  had  turned  out  his  visitors,  barred 
his  door,  and  was  counting  his  money  by 
the  fireside,  with  his  wife  grumbling  at 
him  for  such  late  hours  as  half  past  ten 
of  the  clock  in  the  bar,  that  night  when 
the  poor  bilander  ended  her  long  career 
as  aforesaid.  Then  a thundering  knock 
at  the  door  just  fastened  made  him  upset 
a little  pyramid  of  pence,  and  catch  up 
the  iron  candlestick. 

4 4 None  of  your  roistering  here!”  cried 
the  lady.  44  John,  you  know  better  than 
to  let  them  in,  I hope.” 

44  Copper  coomth  by  daa,  goold  coomth 
t’naight-time,”  the  sturdy  publican  an- 
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swered,  though  resolved  to  learn  who  it 
was  before  unbarriug. 

“In  the  name  of  the  King,  undo  this 
door,”  a deep  stem  voice  resounded,  “or 
by  royal  command  we  make  splinters 
of  it.” 

“It  is  that  horrible  Carroway  again,” 
whispered  Mrs.  Gristhorp.  “Much  gold 
comes  of  him,  I doubt.  Let  him  in  if 
you  dare,  John.” 

“ 1 Keep  ma  oot,  if  ye  de-arr,’  saith  he. 
Ah’ll  awand  here’s  the  tail  o’  it.” 

While  Gristhorp,  in  wholesome  fealty 
to  his  wife,  was  doubting,  the  door  flew 
open,  and  in  marched  Carroway  and  all 
his  men,  or  at  least  all  save  one  of  his 
present  following.  He  had  ordered  his 
pinnace  to  meet  him  here,  himself  having 
ridden  from  Scarborough,  and  the  pin- 
nace had  brought  the  jolly-boat  in  tow, 
according  to  his  directions.  The  men  had 
landed  with  the  jolly-boat,  which  was 
handier  for  beach  work,  leaving  one  of 
their  number  to  mind  the  larger  craft 
while  they  should  refresh  themselves. 
They  were  nine  in  all,  and  Carroway  him- 
self the  tenth,  all  sturdy  fellows,  and  for 
the  main  of  it  tolerably  honest;  Cadman, 
Ellis,  and  Dick  Hackerbody,  and  one  more 
man  from  Bridlington,  the  rest  a re-en- 
forcement from  Spurn  Head,  called  up 
for  occasion. 

“Landlord,  produce  your  best,  and 
quickly,”  the  officer  said,  as  he  threw 
himself  into  the  arm-chair  of  state,  being 
thoroughly  tired.  “In  one  hour’s  time 
we  must  be  off.  Therefore,  John,  bring 
nothing  tough,  for  our  stomachs  are  bet- 
ter than  our  teeth.  A shilling  per  head 
is  his  Majesty’s  price,  and  half  a crown 
for  officers.  Now  a gallon  of  ale,  to  be- 
gin with.” 

Gristhorp,  being  a prudent  man,  brought 
the  very  toughest  parts  of  his  larder  forth, 
with  his  wife  giving  nudge  to  his  elbow. 
All,  and  especially  Carroway,  too  hungry 
for  nice  criticism,  fell  to,  by  the  light  of 
three  tallow  candles,  and  were  just  get- 
ting into  the  heart  of  it,  when  the  rattle 
of  horseshoes  on  the  pitch-stones  shook 
the  long  low  window,  and  a little  boy 
came  staggering  in,  with  scanty  breath, 
and  dazzled  eyes,  and  a long  face  pale 
with  hurrying  so. 

“Why,  Tom,  my  boy!”  the  lieutenant 
cried,  jumping  up  so  suddenly  that  he 
overturned  the  little  table  at  which  he 
was  feeding  by  himself,  to  preserve  the 
proper  discipline.  “Tom,  my  darling, 


what  has  brought  you  here  ? Anything 
wrong  with  your  mother  ?” 

“Nobody  wouldn’t  come,  but  me,”  Car- 
roway’s  eldest  son  began  to  gasp,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  crying;  “and  I borrowed 
Butcher  Hewson’s  pony,  and  he’s  going 
to  charge  five  shillings  for  it.” 

“Never  mind  that.  We  shall  not  have 
to  pay  it.  But  what  is  it  all  about,  my 
son  ?” 

“About  the  men  that  are  landing  the 
things,  just  opposite  our  front  door,  father. 
They  have  got  seven  carts,  and  a wagon 
with  three  horses,  and  one  of  the  horses 
is  three  colors ; and  ever  so  many  ponies, 
more  than  you  could  count.” 

“Well,  then,  may  I be  forever”—here 
the  lieutenant  used  an  expression  which 
not  only  was  in  breach  of  the  third  com- 
mandment, but  might  lead  his  son  to 
think  less  of  the  fifth — “if  it  isn’t  more 
than  I can  bear ! To  be  running  a cargo 
at  my  own  hall  door!”  He  had  a pas- 
sage large  enough  to  hang  three  hats  in, 
which  the  lady  of  the  house  always  called 
4 4 the  hall.  ” 4 4 Very  well,  very  good,  very 
fine  indeed!  You  sons  of” — an  animal 
that  is  not  yet  accounted  the  mother  of 
the  human  race — 4 4 have  you  done  guz- 
zling and  swizzling  ?” 

'the  men  who  were  new  to  his  orders 
jumped  up,  for  they  liked  his  expressions, 
by  way  of  a change ; but  the  Bridlington 
squad  stuck  to  their  trenchers.  “Ready 
in  five  minutes,  sir,”  said  Cadman,  with  a 
glance  neither  loving  nor  respectful. . 

4 4 If  ever  there  was  an  old  hog  for  the 
trough,  the  name  of  him  is  John  Cad- 
man. In  ten  minutes,  lads,  we  must  all 
be  afloat.” 

44  One  more  against  you,”  muttered 
Cadman;  and  a shrewd  quiet  man  from 
Spurn  Head,  Adam  Andrews,  heard  him, 
and  took  heed  of  him. 

While  the  men  of  the  coast-guard  were 
hurrying  down  to  make  ready  the  jolly- 
boat  and  hail  the  pinnace,  Carroway 
stopped  to  pay  the  score,  and  to  give  his 
son  some  beer  and  meat.  The  thirsty  lit- 
tle fellow  drained  his  cup,  and  filled  his 
mouth  and  both  hands  with  food,  while 
the  landlady  picked  out  the  best  bits  for 
him. 

4 4 Don’t  talk,  my  son — don’t  try  to  talk,  ” 
said  Carroway,  looking  proudly  at  him, 
while  the  boy  was  struggling  to  tell  his 
adventures,  without  loss  of  feeding-time; 
“you  are  a chip  of  the  old  block,  Tom, 
for  victualling,  and  for  riding  too.  Kind 
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madam,  you  never  saw  such  a boy  before. 
Mark  my  words,  he  will  do  more  in  the 
world  than  ever  his  father  did,  and  his 
father  was  pretty  well  known  in  his  time, 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  ma'am.  To  have 
stuck  to  his  horse  all  that  way  in  the 
dark  was  wonderful,  perfectly  wonderful. 
And  the  horse  blows  more  than  the  rider, 
ma'am,  which  is  quite  beyond  my  experi- 
ence. Now,  Tom,  ride  home  very  care- 
fully and  slowly,  if  you  feel  quite  equal 
to  it.  The  Lord  has  watched  over  you, 
and  He  will  continue,  as  He  does  with 
brave  folk  that  do  their  duty.  Half  a 
crown  you  shall  have,  all  for  yourself, 
and  the  sixpenny  boat  that  you  longed 
for  in  the  shops.  Keep  out  of  the  w^y  of 
the  smugglers,  Tom ; don’t  let  them  eveji 
clap  eyes  on  you.  Kiss  me,  my  son;  I 
am  proud  of  you.” 

Little  Tom  long  remembered  this ; and 
his  mother  cried  over  it  hundreds  of  times. 

Although  it  was  getting  on  for  mid- 
night now,  Master  Gristhorp  and  his  wife 
came  out  into  the  road  before  their  house, 
to  see  the  departure  of  their  guests.  And 
this  they  could  do  well,  because  the  moon 
had  cleared  all  the  fog  away,  and  was 
standing  in  a good  part  of  the  sky  for 
throwing  clear  light  upon  Filey.  Along 
the  uncovered  ridge  of  shore,  which  served 
for  a road,  and  was  better  than  a road, 
the  boy  and  the  pony  grew  smaller;  while 
upon  the  silvery  sea  the  same  thing  hap- 
pened to  the  pinnace,  with  her  white  sails 
bending,  and  her  six  oars  glistening. 

“The  world  goeth  up,  and  the  world 
goeth  down,”  said  the  lady,  with  her 
arms  akimbo;  “and  the  moon  goeth  over 
the  whole  of  us,  John;  but  to  my  heart  I 
do  pity  poor  folk  as  canna  count  the  time 
to  have  the  sniff  of  their  own  blankets.” 

“ Margery,  I loikes  the  moon,  as  young 
as  ever  ye  da.  But  I sooner  see  the  snuff 
of  our  own  taller,  a-going  out,  fra  the  bed- 
curtings.” 

Shaking  their  heads  with  concrete  wis- 
dom, they  managed  to  bar  the  door  again, 
and  blessing  their  stars  that  they  did  not 
often  want  them,  took  shelter  beneath 
the  quiet  canopy  of  bed.  And  when  they 
heard  by-and-by  what  had  happened,  it 
cost  them  a week  apiece  to  believe  it ; be- 
cause with  their  own  eyes  they  had  seen 
everything  so  peaceable,  and  had  such  a 
good  night  afterward. 

When  a thing  is  least  expected,  then  it 
loves  to  come  to  pass,  and  then  it  is  en- 
joyed the  most,  whatever  good  there  is  of 


it.  After  the  fog  and  the  slur  of  the  day, 
to  see  the  sky  at  all  was  joyful,  although 
there  was  but  a white  moon  upon  it,  and 
faint  stars  gliding  hazily.  And  it  was  a 
great  point  for  every  man  to  be  satisfied 
as  to  where  he  was;  because  that  helps 
him  vastly  toward  being  satisfied  to  be 
there.  The  men  in  the  pinnace  could  see 
exactly  where  they  were  in  this  world; 
and  as  to  the  other  world,  their  place  was 
fixed — if  discipline  be  an  abiding  gift — by 
the  stem  precision  of  their  commander  in 
ordering  the  lot  of  them  to  the  devil. 
They  carried  all  sail,  and  they  pulled  six 
oars,  and  the  wind  and  sea  ran  after  them. 

“Ha!  I see  something!”  Carroway 
cried,  after  a league  or  more  of  swearing. 
“ Dick,  the  night  glass ; my  eyes  are  sore. 
What  do  you  make  her  out  for  ?” 

“Sir,  she  is  the  Spurn  Head  yawl,”  an- 
swered Dick  Hackerbody,  who  was  famed 
for  long  sight,  but  could  see  nothing  with 
a telescope.  “ I can  see  the  patch  of  her 
foresail.” 

“She  is  looking  for  us.  We  are  the 
wrong  way  of  the  moon.  Ship  oars,  lads ; 
bear  up  for  her.” 

In  ten  minutes’  time  the  two  boats  came 
to  speaking  distance  off  Bempton  Cliffs, 
and  the  windmill,  that  vexed  Willie  An- 
erley  so,  looked  bare  and  black  on  the 
highland.  There  were  only  two  men  in 
the  Spurn  Head  boat— not  half  enough  to 
manage  her.  “ Well,  what  is  it  ?”  shout- 
ed Carroway. 

“Robin Lyth  has  made  his  land-fall  on 
Burlington  Sands,  opposite  your  honor’s 
door,  sir.  There  was  only  two  of  us  to 
stop  him,  and  the  man  as  is  deaf  and 
dumb.” 

“I  know  it,”  said  Carroway,  too  wroth 
to  swear.  “ My  boy  of  eight  years  old  is 
worth  the  entire  boiling  of  you.  You  got 
into  a rabbit-hole,  and  ran  to  tell  your 
mammy.” 

“Captain,  I never  had  no  mammy,” 
the  other  man  answered,  with  his  feel- 
ings hurt.  “ I come  to  tell  you,  sir;  and 
something,  if  you  please,  for  your  own 
ear,  if  agreeable.” 

“Nothing  is  agreeable.  But  let  me 
have  it.  Hold  on ; I will  come  aboard  of 
you.” 

The  lieutenant  stepped  into  the  Spurn 
Head  boat  with  confident  activity,  and 
ordered  his  own  to  haul  off  a little,  while 
the  stranger  bent  down  to  him  in  the 
stem,  and  whispered. 

“Now  are  you  quite  certain  of  this  ?” 
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asked  Carroway,  with  his  grim  face  glow- 
ing in  the  moonlight.  “I  have  had  such 
a heap  of  cock  and  bulls  about  it.  Mor- 
com,  are  you  certain  ?” 

“As  certain,  sir,  as  that  I stand  here, 
and  you  sit  there,  commander.  * Put  me 
under  guard,  with  a pistol  to  my  ear,  and 
shoot  me  if  it  turns  out  to  be  a lie.” 

“The  Dovecote,  you  say?  You  are 
quite  sure  of  that,  and  not  the  Kirk  Cave, 
or  Lyth’s  Hole  ?” 

“Sir,  the  Dovecote,  and  no  other.  I 
had  it  from  my  own  young  brother,  who 
has  been  cheated  of  his  share.  And  I 
know  it  from  my  own  eyes  too.” 

“Then,  by  the  Lord  in  heaven,  Mor- 
com,  I shall  have  my  revenge  at  last; 
and  I shall  not  stand  upon  niceties.  If 
I call  for  the  jolly-boat,  you  step  in.  I 
doubt  if  either  of  these  will  enter.” 

It  was  more  than  a fortnight  since  the 
lieutenant  had  received  the  attentions  of 
a barber,  and  when  he  returned  to  his 
own  boat,  and  changed  her  course  in- 
shore, he  looked  most  bristly  even  in  the 
moonlight.  The  sea  and  the  moon  be- 
tween them  gave  quite  light  enough  to 
show  how  gaunt  he  was— the  aspect  of  a 
man  who  can  not  thrive  without  his  chil- 
dren to  make  play,  and  his  wife  to  do 
cookery  for  him. 


MADRIGALS. 

TO  all  lovers  of  olden  music  and  of  olden 
literature  the  madrigal  is  full  of  beau- 
tiful, suggestive  significance.  It  points 
to  a period  vocal  with  some  of  the  sweet- 
est poet-singers  in  the  English-speaking 
tongue.  It  recalls  an  era  when  England 
sang  her  own  music,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish people,  gentry  and  peasant,  courtier 
and  plough-boy,  princess  and  dairy-maid, 
sang  and  sang  well  an  order  of  music 
of  such  difficulty  that  only  professionals 
think  of  attempting  it  to-day.  In  the 
study  of  this  style  of  musical  and  poetic 
composition  a delightful  glimpse  is  re- 
vealed to  us  of  the  taste,  sentiment,  and 
the  condition  of  culture  attained  to  by  the 
society  of  that  period,  to  whom  that  mad- 
rigal music  stood  for  all  that  was  most 
charming  in  the  union  of  song  and  words. 
History  opens  her  pages,  and  in  them,  as 
in  a mirror,  we  see  reflected  the  features 
and  the  faces  of  those  gallant  folk,  who 
certainly  breathed  the  air  of  a fresher 
amorousness  of  feeling  and  sentiment 
than  exists  in  these  more  prosaic  days. 


The  mirror  reflects  them  as  bewigged  and 
powdered,  begirt  by  the  stiff  ceremonious 
Elizabethan  ruff,  brave  in  the  jewelled 
splendor  of  court  costume,  famous  citizens 
of  famous  London  town — “the  gay  and 
gallant  Essex,  the  valiant  Sidney,  the  most 
noble  Baron  Hunsdown,  the  beauteous 
Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  the  most  virtuous 
Lady  Periam,”  meeting  together,  and  hav- 
ing to  meet  in  their  houses  many  a mad- 
rigal chorus,  singing  “right  gleefully  and 
full  merrilie”  of  the  loves  and  woes  of 
shepherd  lads  and  lassies,  of  the  nymphs 
and  the  swains  of  that  pretty  pastoral  land 
of  Corin  and  Phillida,  Damon,  Chloe, 
Amaryllis,  and  Daphne — those  immortal 
lovers  that  never  drew  mortal  breath,  but 
who  live  on  and  on,  fresh  in  the  bloom  of 
love’s  first,  best  bliss,  while  mortal  lovers 
droop  and  die;  and  whose  joys  and  sor- 
rows, yearnings,  sighings,  and  despair- 
ings,  are  set  to  some  of  the  most  charming 
music  ever  written.  Royalty  itself  lent 
the  grace  of  its  favor  to  the  growth  of  the 
art,  Elizabeth  not  only  delighting  to  listen 
to  a madrigal  performance,  but  doing  her 
utmost  to  encourage  the  excellence  and 
perfection  of  madrigal  compositions.  In- 
deed, it  is  reported  that  the  chaste  and 
vestal  queen  was  never  more  entertained 
than  when  enjoying  a fine  madrigal  per- 
formance, pleased  by  giving  ear  to  the 
pretty  amorous  tragedies  of  Amyritas’s 
griefs  or  fair  Daphne’s  woes,  even  going 
so  far  as  to  nod  her  royal  head  in  time  to 
the  melody  as  it  paused  and  lingered, 
wandered,  ran,  and  danced  along  the  vary- 
ing phases  of  its  rhythm. 

The  madrigal  was  imported  into  Eng- 
land from  Italy.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
word  itself  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy during  the  past  two  hundred  years. 
But  it  is  so  music-breathing  a word,  one 
so  softly  sonorous,  that  no  etymologist  at 
least  is  needed  to  prove  it  comes  from  no 
rugged  Teuton  or  Anglo-Saxon  source. 
In  those  smooth  syllables  is  proclaimed 
its  Southern  parentage,  and  we  must  look 
either  to  Italy  or  to  Spain  for  its  first  ap- 
pearance. It  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
mandra , a sheep-fold,  which  would  sug- 
gest its  pastoral  character.  Other  au- 
thorities find  the  origin  of  the  word  in 
the  Spanish  madrugar , signifying  to  rise 
in  the  morning — a theory  supported  by 
the  fact  that  madrigals  were  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  serenade  order  of  song. 
Italians  insist  that  the  word  finds  its  ori- 
gin in  the  word  madregala , and  was  first 
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merely  a song  addressed  to  the  Virgin 
Mary.  But  to  prove  this  assertion  it 
would  be  necessary  to  prove  that  the  word 
madre  was  exclusively  applied  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  which  is  hardly  a possible  sup- 
position, since  it  stands  universally  as  the 
Italian  word  for  mother;  and  also  to  ac- 
count for  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
the  terminal  portion  of  the  word,  gala , 
since  it  refers  to  gayety  in  dress  or  orna- 
ment, and  not  to  joyfulness  in  poetry  and 
music. 

There  seems  to  be  an  equally  confused 
testimony  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
word  madrigal  was  first  applied  to  the 
song  or  to  the  verse.  But  the  weight  of 
authority  seems  to  lean  toward  its  coming 
into  notice  first  as  indicating  a peculiar 
order  of  song,  although  we  find  the  word 
madrigal  applied  to  Petrarch’s  celebrated 
sonnets  in  praise  of  his  Laura  the  golden- 
haired, and  that  was  early  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  madrigals  as  songs 
attracted  no  especial  attention  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Lat- 
er the  word  came  to  be  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  the  particular  order  of  musical 
composition  which  bears  its  name,  and 
also  to  the  madrigal  verse  or  poem.  As  a 
poem  it  differs  in  character  from  the  son- 
net in  consisting  of  a number  of  free  and 
unequal  verses,  being  confined  neither  to 
the  regularity  of  the  sonnet,  nor  to  the 
point  and  antithesis  of  an  epigram,  but 
the  verses  need  simply  embody  some  del- 
icate, tender  thought,  the  expression  of 
which  is  tersely  yet  elegantly  rendered, 
and  with  the  greatest  possible  simplicity. 

The  true  madrigal,  including  the  verse 
and  the  musical  art  form,  did  not  come 
into  prominent  fullness  of  growth  or  be- 
gin to  attract  the  attention  of  composers 
until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Its  growth,  like  that  of  any  other 
art  product,  had  been  gradual,  finding  its 
source  in  a popular  art  need.  At  a period 
when  instrumental  composition  was  in  its 
infancy,  performers  and  composers  were 
naturally  restricted  to  vocal  productions. 
The  organ  was  the  only  instrument  of  the 
first  order  which  at  that  time  had  attained 
to  any  degree  of  perfection.  It  is  difficult 
for  us  in  the  days  when  even  in  the 
log-hut  of  the  frontier  is  to  be  heard  the 
tinkling  of  the  piano,  rightly  to  conceive 
of  the  condition  of  music  in  the  days  of 
Raphael  and  Shnkspeare.  Such  musical 
entertainments  as  concerts,  operas,  ora- 
torios, or  symphonies  had  not  then  even 


been  invented,  for  the  music  for  such  per- 
formances had  not  been  written.  The  op- 
era in  the  fifteenth  century  made  a feeble 
attempt  to  struggle  into  being,  but  it  was 
only  in  Lully’s  time,  two  centuries  later, 
that  it  could  be  counted  into  the  sum  of 
amusements,  being  then  produced  in  such 
completeness  as  to  warrant  its  being  call- 
ed an  opera.  Neither  orchestras  nor  or- 
chestral music  existed,  and  even  the  spin- 
et and  the  harp  had  not  as  yet  been  in- 
troduced as  household  instruments.  The 
voice  was  the  only  instrument  available 
by  means  of  which  music  could  be  enjoyed 
either  in  the  home  circle  or  in  society, 
and  even  for  the  voice  there  had  as  yet 
been  no  special  music  written. 

Before  the  invention  of  the  madrigal  a 
class  of  distinctly  secular  music,  outside, 
that  is,  of  the  folk-songs,  did  not  exist. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  people's  songs  were  the  only  songs  in 
existence,  all  other  music  being  comprised 
in  the  sacred  compositions  of  the  Church. 
But  limited  range  as  these  simple  primi- 
tive songs  of  the  people  gave  for  the  dis- 
play of  vocal  skill,  or  as  offering  an  artist- 
ic source  of  amusement  to  the  more  refined 
circles  of  the  day,  they  were  nevertheless 
eagerly  seized  upon  by  the  performers  as 
the  sole  means  at  hand  of  satisfying  the 
ever-craving  thirst  for  a popular  music 
which  should  give  utterance  to  the  amor- 
ous, patriotic,  and  sentimental  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  But  the  folk-songs  be- 
ing monodic,  they  could  be  sung  only  by 
one  voice,  or  the  several  voices  of  the  com- 
pany must  all  alike  follow  the  same  mel- 
ody. Musicians,  finding  the  impulse  so 
strong  to  seek  a common  source  of  plea- 
sure in  even  such  crude  and  inartistic  mu- 
sical sources,  strove  to  impart  a higher 
character  to  such  songs  by  harmonizing 
them. 

The  earliest  efforts  in  this  line  were  in 
the  form  of  frottole , 8trambotti>  canzone , 
sonnets,  odes,  etc.,  which,  like  the  Spanish 
villanellos  and  villottes , were,  for  all  their 
artistic  beauty  and  value  as  musical  com- 
positions, still  fashioned  upon  the  model 
of  the  folk-song.  And  the  madrigal  prop- 
er did  not  come  to  any  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence, or  assume  the  definite  shape  of  a 
distinct  order  of  musical  composition,  un- 
til the  period  when  the  growing  skill  in 
counterpoint  suggested  an  entirely  new 
order  of  musical  treatment.  This  method 
was  the  arrangement  of  short,  pregnant 
phrases  and  of  characteristic  motives  lend- 
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ing  themselves  to  the  separate  strophes  of 
the  verse,  each  phrase  as  rich  in  harmony 
and  in  contrapuntal  beauty  as  the  mu- 
sician’s skill  could  help  him  to  devise. 
What  gave  special  distinction  to  the  mad- 
rigal were  the  canon  and  fugued  passages, 
which,  of  course,  even  harmonized  folk- 
songs were  incapable  of  possessing.  Most 
of  the  madrigals  were  written  for  from 
three  to  eight  voices,  intended  to  be  sung 
by  several  voices  on  a part,  and  without 
instrumental  accompaniment. 

The  invention  of  the  madrigal  marks 
one  of  the  most  important  eras  in  the  his- 
tory of  music.  In  this  attempt  of  the  six- 
teenth century  contrapuntist  to  develop  a 
special  order  of  musical  composition,  of  a 
popular,  secular  nature,  which  should  at 
the  same  time  be  characterized  by  the  ele- 
gance of  an  artistic  art  form,  is  really  to 
be  traced  the  first  steps  taken  to  secularize 
music  at  all.  Hitherto  all  the  energies  of 
the  musician,  his  skill,  and  all  of  the  am- 
bition of  his  effort,  had  been  given  to 
Church  compositions.  Masses,  motets,  re- 
quiems, Te  Deums,  chants,  and  chorales 
had  been  the  only  forms  of  the  musical 
art  considered  worthy  of  the  true  musi- 
cian’s labors,  from  the  days  of  St.  Am- 
broise  to  Palestrina.  Such  popular  songs 
as  there  were,  the  chansons  of  the  French, 
the  Volkslieder  of  the  German,  the  can- 
zone of  the  Italian,  these  had  sprung  up 
from  the  great  heart  of  the  people,  this 
musical  speech  of  the  human  emotions 
bubbling  into  song  as  naturally  as  joy  and 
sorrow  seek  for  utterance  in  less  poetic 
forms. 

But  with  the  introduction  of  madrigals 
musicians  of  the  highest  order  turned 
their  attention  to  secular  compositions. 
From  the  time  of  Palestrina  to  the  Che- 
rubinis and  Donizettis  of  our  own  day,  all 
musicians  have  made  essays  in  this  form 
of  musical  writing.  From  the  fact  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  com- 
posers devoting  some  of  their  best  efforts 
to  this  form  of  music,  and  to  the  growing 
desire  among  both  composers  and  perform- 
ers to  elaborate  and  develop  new  orders 
of  secular  compositions,  the  way  to  the 
writing  of  operas,  chamber  cantatas,  airs, 
songs,  ballads,  and  that  vast  mass  of  sec- 
ular music  so  popular  in  these  days,  was 
first  opened  up.  Hence  the  importance 
and  significance  of  the  madrigal.  The 
interest  pertaining  to  it  arises  not  only 
from  its  own  inherent  beauty,  but  be- 
cause it  served  as  the  true  bridge  between 


the  sacred  composition  of  the  Church  and 
the  secular  music  of  our  own  day. 

It  was  but  natural  that  under  the  glow 
of  the  ardent  Italian  sky,  the  madrigal, 
the  song  of  love  and  lovers,  should  have 
ripened  into  luxuriant  growth.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  the  industry  and 
prolific  fertility  of  the  graceful  Italian 
composers  were,  indeed,  something  amaz- 
ing. There  are  no  less  than  five  hundred 
madrigal  compositions  accredited  to  one 
Roman  writer.  In  all  of  the  Italian  cit- 
ies, in  Venice,  Bologna,  Naples,  Florence, 
and  Rome,  madrigal  writers  and  madrigal 
versifiers  produced  what  would  seem  to  us 
an  utterly  incredible  number  of  songs 
and  of  poems,  if  we  did  not  remember 
that  music  and  poetry  are  the  natural 
heritage  of  those  dark-eyed  children  of 
the  sun,  and  under  whose  fervent  rays 
the  poetic  sensibilities  are  quickened  into 
the  glow  of  a fluent,  responsive  utterance. 
Among  the  more  celebrated  of  the  Italian 
madrigals  are  those  of  Palestrina,  Alfonso 
Ferabosco,  Yostoldi,  Vesta,  and  Luca  Ma- 
renzio,  while  among  the  poets  Tasso's  and 
Ariosto’s  madrigals  are  part  of  the  litera- 
ture of  all  time.  To  the  oft-quoted  and 
often  translated  stanzas  of  Ariosto’s  1 ‘ La 
Verginella  6 simil  alia  rosa”  some  beauti- 
ful madrigal  music  was  written  by  an 
early  English  composer,  and  became  one 
of  the  greatest  favorites  among  English 
performers. 

From  Italy  the  madrigal  spread  into 
France,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  Eng- 
land. In  France,  however,  although 
somewhat  cultivated,  it  never  supplanted 
the  chanson,  and  Germany  remained 
equally  true  to  the  Lied.  But  in  Flan- 
ders this  musical  seed  fell  upon  a more 
genial  soil,  and  the  Flemish  composers 
produced  some  charming  compositions. 

It  was,  however,  in  England  that  the 
madrigal  developed  into  its  fullest  lux- 
uriance of  perfection  and  beauty.  When 
especial  excellence  is  attained  in  any 
branch  of  art,  at  any  one  period,  or  by 
any  one  people,  we  need  not  seek  far  for 
the  causes  or  for  the  reasons  of  this  excel- 
lence. Perfection  is  not  the  result  of  ac- 
cident, but  of  necessity.  Superiority  in 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  musical,  picto- 
rial, or  plastic  arts  is  only  possible  to  be 
attained  when  the  springs  which  feed  the 
sources  of  art  inspiration  draw  their  life 
from  the  people's  heart  and  character. 

The  unparalleled  beauty,  delicacy,  and 
grace  of  the  English  madrigals  are  to  be 
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attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  character 
of  the  music  was  admirably  suited  to  the 
English  temperament.  Both  the  verse 
and  the  music  breathe  the  freshest,  sweet- 
est, tenderest  sentiments.  Neither  de- 
mand, nor  indeed  permit,  of  tragic  or  im- 
passioned treatment.  The  madrigal,  on 
the  contrary,  is  of  a pre-eminently  merry 
character — blithe  as  a lark’s  carol,  as  it 
wings  its  flight  aloft,  full  of  a rippling, 
dancing  measure,  joyous  as  a spring  song. 
It  demands  a delicate  refinement  of  treat- 
ment, and  an  elegance  of  style  to  suit  its 
peculiar  characteristics,  to  bring  to  their 
fullest  perfection  the  beauty  of  the  mad- 
rigal qualities,  its  purity  of  sentiment, 
its  freshness,  tenderness,  pathos,  blithe- 
some gayety,  and  gleesomeness.  It  was 
just  the  song  to  be  sung  by  the  merry 
folk  of  merry  old  England,  by  the  gay 
dames  and  gallant  lovers  of  that  gay  and 
gallant  period,  in  those  days  when  the 
sentiments  were  seemingly — at  least  to 
our  overstrained  sensibilities  — fresher 
than  now,  and  when  the  feelings,  if  not 
more  ardent,  were  at  all  events  permitted 
a freer  and  franker  avowal — when,  in- 
deed, the  social  frame-work  of  things  per- 
mitted and  encouraged  the  cultivation 
and  expression  of  the  romantic  amatory 
attitude  of  the  lover  toward  his  mistress. 
The  madrigal  mirrored  both  the  senti- 
ment, and  particularly  the  amatory  col- 
or of  the  sentiment,  of  that  day.  There  is 
no  emphasis  of  intensity  in  either  the  mu- 
sic or  the  poems,  for  it  is  plainly  enough 
to  be  seen  that  Corin  and  Phillida  take 
their  woes  very  easily.  Cupid’s  fiery  shafts 
are  not  tipped  with  the  poison  of  tragic 
consequences.  Corin  will  swear  he  will 
die  a thousand  deaths  if  Phillida  be  not 
kind ; but  if  the  cruel  one  smile  not,  there 
are  Daphne  and  Chloe  and  all  the  other 
charming  nymphs  ready  to  be  wooed  and 
won.  These  lovers  are  more  in  love  with 
love  than  with  their  lovers,  and  play  with 
the  passion,  sentimentalizing  over  it  aft- 
er the  fashion  of  a modem  French  poet. 

The  rapid  growth  of  madrigal  composi- 
tion in  England  was  due  to  the  same  fact 
which  fostered  its  development  in  Italy. 
Before  its  introduction  there  had  been  no 
vent  for  the  musical  taste  except  in  sacred 
music  or  the  crude  songs  of  the  people. 
But  with  the  madrigal  a new  world  of 
musical  delight  was  opened.  Here  was 
music  written  so  that  several  voices  might 
join  therein,  many  of  the  songs,  indeed, 
allowing  of  the  union  of  numerous  voices 


— music,  too,  of  so  charming  and  refresh- 
ing a character  as  to  attract  the  most  su- 
perficial lover  of  sweet  sounds,  yet  pos- 
sessing such  musical  excellence  and  beau- 
ty, and  demanding  so  nice  and  delicate  a 
skill  at  the  hands  of  the  performers,  as  to 
delight  and  inspire  with  the  enthusiasm 
of  ambition  the  trained  musician.  Added 
to  all  these  attractions,  the  madrigal  sing- 
ing afforded  the  society  of  the  day  an  en- 
tirely novel  pleasure — that  of  enjoying 
what  to-day  are  styled  concerts.  Madri- 
gal choruses,  societies,  assemblies,  were 
soon  rife  all  over  the  land.  They  sang  in 
the  duke’s  palace,  at  court,  in  public  halls, 
in  the  private  circle,  in  the  tavern — the 
whole  land  for  the  space  of  nearly  half  a 
century  was  vocal  with  the  merry  ring- 
ing changes  of  the  sweet  madrigal  music. 
In  other  words,  the  madrigal  became  the 
fashion,  and  the  fashion  it  remained  until 
the  accession  of  James  the  First,  under 
whose  reign  music  and  musical  perform- 
ances languished,  he  himself  caring  noth- 
ing for  the  art,  and,  indeed,  discountenan- 
cing its  cultivation. 

The  degree  of  musical  culture  and  the 
remarkable  skill  in  vocal,  performance 
which  the  people  of  England  displayed 
during  this  period  are  nothing  short  of 
phenomenal.  The  most  difficult  madri- 
gal music  was  read  at  sight;  and  this  not 
only  by  trained  musicians,  but  this  de- 
gree of  musical  proficiency  was  quite  as 
much  expected  from  the  country  gentle- 
man who  had  a mind  to  flavor  his  cake 
and  ale  with  a song  as  from  the  “lord  of 
high  degree.”  To  take  part  in  a madrigal 
chorus  or  to  be  a member  of  a madrigal 
society  was  as  much  the  thing  of  course 
in  those  days  as  it  is  in  our  own  for  young 
women  to  take  lessons  upon  the  piano- 
forte, or  to  cultivate  a voice  if  they  have 
one.  But  what  made  the  musical  profi- 
ciency of  all  classes  of  society  in  that  six- 
teenth century  the  more  remarkable  was 
that  their  musical  education  was  carried 
on  without  the  aid  of  instrumental  accom- 
paniment. And  yet  the  people  of  Eng- 
land in  those  days  were  in  reality  better 
musicians  than  they  are  to-day.  For  in 
what  class  of  society  nowadays  could  we 
find  amateurs  sufficiently  well  trained  to 
read  the  contrapuntal  difficulties  of  a mad- 
rigal at  sight,  and  to  sing  them  correctly  ? 
Yet  that  was  what  thousands  of  English 
gentlemen  and  English  ladies  were  capa- 
ble of  doing  three  centuries  ago.  But  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  peo- 
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pie  were  obliged  to  make  their  own  music, 
or  they  had  none.  In  our  day  it  is  done 
for  us,  and  by  talent  and  genius  of  the 
highest  order. 

The  first  collection  of  part  compositions 
designed  for  social  recreation  was  made 
by  William  Byrd  in  1588.  But  the  word 
madrigal  not  having  been  as  yet  angli- 
cized, the  work  was  entitled  Psalmes , 
Sonnets,  and  Songs  of  Sadness  and 
Pietie . In  the  “Epistle  to  the  Reader,” 
couched  in  that  tone  of  quaint  courtesy 
and  stately  friendliness  which  character- 
ized the  attitude  of  the  writer  toward  the 
public,  when  the  making  of  a book  was  a 
serious  matter,  and  the  preface  was  sure 
to  bear  more  or  less  of  the  tone  of  an  af- 
fectionate appeal,  he  says: 

“Benign  Reader,  here  is  offered  unto 
thy  courteous  acceptance  musicke  of  sun- 
drie  sortes  to  content  divers  humours.  If 
thou  be  disposed  to  pray,  here  are  psalmes ; 
if  to  be  merrie,  here  are  sonnets ; if  to  la- 
ment for  thy  sinnes,  here  are  songs  of  sad- 
ness and  pietie.” 

Among  the  many  quaint  and  beautiful 
things  in  this  collection,  Byrd  set  to  music 
part  of  Sir  Edward  Dyer’s  poem  in  Percy’s 
Reliques:  “My  mind  to  me  a kingdom 
is.” 

Later,  during  the  same  year,  a Mr. 
Nicholas  Songe  edited  a collection  of  Ital- 
ian madrigals  translated  into  English,  the 
popularity  of  which  soon  induced  the 
publication  of  other  Italian  madrigals  for 
four,  five,  or  six  voices.  And  madrigal 
singing  soon  growing  into  favor,  and  the 
love  for  it  spreading  among  all  classes, 
English  composers  finally  turned  their  at- 
tention to  this  new  style  of  musical  com- 
position. The  first  of  English  madri- 
gal composers  whose  compositions  raised 
him  at  once  to  fame  and  eminence  was 
Thomas  Morley.  His  first  contribution 
to  the  vocal  part  music  of  the  time  was  en- 
titled “Canzonets ; or,  Little  Short  Songs 
for  Three  Voices , newly  published,  by 
Thomas  Morley,  Bachelor  of  Musicke,  etc. , 
1593. ’r  This  collection  was  dedicated  to 
the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  sister  of  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  of  whom  the  composer 
says:  “If  her  ladyship  shall  but  vouch- 
safe them  her  heavenly  voice,  it  can  not 
but  be  that  they  will  return  so  perfumed 
that  the  air 'will  be  made  delightful  there- 
by. ” These  canzonets,  which  are  masterly 
specimens  of  three-part  vocal  writing,  are 
among  the  very  few  compositions  of  the 
day  that  are  reprinted  in  modern  days. 


Later  he  published  a set  of  four-part  mad- 
rigals and  “ballets  for  five  voices.” 

Front  Thomas  Morley  (1593)  up  to  the 
time  of  tlje  Stuarts,  England  produced  a 
most  astonishing  number  of  madrigal 
composers,  whose  claim  to  distinction 
seems  to  rest  equally  between  their  talent 
as  poets  and  musicians.  Something  of 
the  degree  of  the  culture  and  of  the  schol- 
arship of  that  golden  period  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  of  the  innumer- 
able madrigal  writers  of  that  day,  some  of 
whom  produced  compositions  numbering 
among  the  hundreds,  almost  all  wrote  their 
own  verse  to  their  own  music,  the  verse  it- 
self oftentimes  clothed  in  the  nervous,  clas- 
sical language  of  that  era  of  poets — verse 
rich  in  most  poetic  conceits,  and  whose 
felicity  of  phrase  is  only  to  be  equalled 
by  the  elegance  of  its  form.  Among 
such  are  to  be  named  John  Dowland, 
whose  “Come  again,  sweet  love,”  is  full 
of  such  dainty  beauty.  John  Wilbye’s 
compositions  place  him  in  the  very  first 
rank,  and  perhaps  one  must  read  and  hear 
his  “Down  in  a valley”  and  “Sweet 
honey -sucking  bees”  to  learn  what  a 
madrigal  really  is.  John  Benet's  “Oh, 
sleep,  fond  fancy,”  is  only  surpassed  by 
his  “Flow,  O my  tears,”  which  breathes 
the  very  spirit  of  tender  melancholy ; and 
there  are  few  sonnets  in  the  English  lan- 
guage to  equal  Richard  Alison’s  “There 
is  a garden  in  her  face.” 

Of  the  other  renowned  madrigal  com- 
posers besides  those  already  named  are 
to  be  mentioned  Weelkes,  Michael  Este, 
Thomas  Bateson,  Thomas  Ford,  and,  per- 
haps more  famous  than  all,  Orlando  Gib- 
bons. Of  all  the  English  madrigal  writ- 
ers John  Wilbye  and  Orlando  Gibbons 
must  be  placed  in  the  front  rank.  Their 
compositions  have  stood  that  crucial  test 
of  superiority,  an'  undying  popularity. 
To-day  their  madrigals  are  still  held  as 
models  of  style,  and  remain  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  and  elegance  of  form.  Wil- 
bye’s compositions  perhaps  offer  a great- 
er variety  of  range  than  those  of  Gibbons, 
as  the  former  essayed  every  style,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  all,  passing  readily  from  “grave 
to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.”  But  in 
Gibbons  there  is  a certain  massiveness  of 
structure  in  the  form,  a richness,  depth, 
and  tender  seriousness  of  expression  which 
place  his  madrigals  beyond  those  of  any 
other  composer,  not  excepting  those  even 
of  Palestrina.  An  English  critic  thus 
sums  up  the  qualities  of  his  genius : 
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u Grandeur  is  the  essential  attribute  of 
Gibbons’s  writings ; harmony  in  its  most 
massive  and  majestic  form  is  the  instru- 
ment that  he  wields ; but  his  compositions 
are  not  less  distinguished  for  the  skillful 
texture  of  their  parts  than  for  grandeur 
of  outline.  They  invite  and  reward  the 
close  attention  .of  the  artist,  while  they 
impress  and  delight  the  unlearned  hear- 
er.” To  modern  music-lovers  his  best- 
known  madrigals  are  “ The  Silver  Swan” 
and  “Dainty  fine  bird.” 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  were 
many  collections  of  madrigals  made,  but 
the  most  famous  of  them  all  was  the  one 
compiled  under  the  supervision  of  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  High  Admiral. 
Sis  lordship  offered  a premium  for  the 
best  madrigal  composed  in  honor  of  the 
queen.  No  less  than  twenty-two  candi- 
dates appeared,  and  their  compositions 
were  published  under  the  title  of  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Oriana.  Wilbye,  Weelkes, 
Morley,  and  Benet  sent  contributions, 
most  of  them  being  written  for  five  and 
six  voices.  The  theme  of  every  madrigal 
was  the  same,  and  the  burden  of  each, 

44  Then  sang  the  shepherds  and  nymphs  of  Diana, 

Long  live  fair  Oriana!** 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
this  brilliant  period  in  the  musical  history 
of  England  is  the  fact  that  all  of  this  mad- 
rigal music  was  characterized  by  the  em- 
phasis of  a marked  individuality.  It  was 
essentially  English.  Perhaps  the  very  in- 
sularity of  the  nation  helped  to  develop  a 
certain  freshness,  an  originality  and  vig- 
or, not  always  to  be  found  in  the  various 
national  Continental  compositions,  where 
nearness  of  contact  forbids  that  isolation 
so  necessary  to  works  of  pronounced  in- 
dividuality. Excepting  in  her  contribu- 
tions to  sacred  music,  England  has  never 
surpassed  in  point  of  excellence  and  beau- 
ty the  songs  of  these  madrigal  composers. 


Since  then,  in  her  Church  chorales,  Eng- 
land’s ballads,  songs,  etc.,  English  com- 
posers have  produced  many  beautiful  and 
noble  contributions.  But  at  no  period 
has  Apollo’s  lyre  been  struck  with  so  feel- 
ing and  impassioned  a hand,  or  been 
played  upon  by  so  inspirational  a touch, 
as  in  those  days,  when  Shakspeare’s  Jes- 
sica, perhaps  moved  by  the  memory  of  the 
beautiful  madrigal  music,  could  say, 

“I  am  never  merry  when  I hear  sweet  music.” 

During  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First 
an  attempt  was  made  by  Henry  Lawes 
and  other  musicians  of  the  age  to  revive 
the  art  of  madrigal  singing.  B.ut  already 
the  musical  taste  had  changed.  With 
the  introduction  of  the  lute  and  harp- 
sichord, and  later  of  the  spinet,  vocal 
compositions  became  less  and  less  the 
fashion.  The  madrigal  had,  however,  al- 
ready served  its  purpose,  and  was  giving 
place  to  other  forms  of  secular  composi- 
tion, to  glees,  to  chamber  cantatas,  to 
songs,  and  the  opera.  In  our  own  day 
madrigal  concerts  in  England  and  in 
our  own  country  are  occasionally  given. 
Sometimes,  as  has  been  the  case  in  New 
York  within  the  past  ten  years,  some  lov- 
er of  that  olden  music  will  give  a madri- 
gal concert,  and  the  hearers’  ears  be  ravish- 
ed with  its  quaint  and  charming  rhythm. 
But  for  the  most  part  the  choice  of  modem 
taste  seems  to  lie  with  the  more  modem 
glees  and  part  songs.  Several  modem 
composers  have  tried  their  hand  at  mad- 
rigal writing,  some,  as  in  the  case  of 
Cherubini,  Donizetti,  and  others,  merely 
attempting  such  compositions  as  exercises 
of  musical  style.  But  Leslie,  of  England, 
and  Caryl  Florio,  of  New  York,  have 
written  many  charming  madrigals,  the 
music  and  the  words  of  which  will  even 
bear  comparison  with  the  classic  perfec- 
tion of  Wilbye’s  or  Weelkes’s  productions. 


.Ciitur’s  (0nsi[  Cjjitir. . 


THE  generation  of  New-Yorkers  which  has 
emerged  from  what  the  Italian  song  ten- 
derly calls  “the  first  youth”  has  the  advan- 
tage, among  the  other  advantages  enjoyed  by 
those  who  are  no  longer  young,  of  recalling 
the  Ravels  at  Niblo’s  Garden.  That  familiar 
summer  resort  of  older  New  York  was  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Broadway  and  Prince  Street,  the  site  of 
the  present  Metropolitan  Hotel.  It  was  a kind 
of  Vanxhall  Garden,  and  the  reader  of  Miss 


Burney’s  stories  and  of  other  last-century  Eng- 
lish novels  feels  entirely  at  homo  in  the  Lon- 
don gardens  of  that  time  if  he  knew  Niblo’s  on  a 
summer  evening  long  ago.  There  was  a broad 
hard  gravelled  walk,  bordered  with  little  ar- 
bors or  wooden  booths,  with  a dusky  illumina- 
tion of  colored  glass  lamps — dim  and  damp  lit- 
tle arbors,  in  fact,  where  it  seemed  very  possi- 
ble to  get  the  rheumatism  which  you  did  not 
order  as  readily  as  the  ice-cream  or  the  sherry- 
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cobbler  that  you  did.  There  were  pots  of  flow- 
ers and  tubs  of  lemon  and  orange  trees,  with 
other  “sombre  boscage”;  and  the  whole  place 
had  the  air  of  a simple,  primitive,  cockney 
pleasure-resort,  and  tho  Niblo  generation  took 
there  a very  honest  aud  inexpensive  enjoy- 
ment, to  which  sometimes,  perhaps,  the  occu- 
pant of  an  opera  orchestra  chair  at  four  dol- 
lars, and  in  full  evening  dress,  somewhat  rue- 
fully recurs. 

But  the  charms  of  Niblo’s  Garden  are  not  ex- 
hausted when  we  have  mentioned  the  leafy  tubs 
aud  the  dusky  bowers.  These  were  but  the  re- 
treats of  the  entr’acte.  There  was  a summer 
theatre — a theatrical  pavilion,  so  to  speak — 
open  upon  one  side  to  the  garden,  in  which  light 
and  gay  plays,  or  vaudevilles  as  they  were  call- 
ed, were  performed.  But  of  all  these  perform- 
ances the  most  popular  and  fascinating  were 
the  pantomimes  of  the  Havels.  Summer  after 
summer  and  night  after  night  this  family  or 
company  amused  tho  town  of  thirty  and  forty 
years  ago.  It  was  a simple  and  delightful  do- 
mestic entertainment.  Father  and  mother  aud 
the  children  strolled  out  in  tho  pleasant  even- 
ing, and  paying  a modest  sum,  entered  the  de- 
lightful avenue  of  damp  little  booths  with 
the  dingy  colored  glass  lamps,  and  sauntered 
through  it  to  the  theatre.  To  the  young  eyes 
it  was  a kind  of  fairy  scene,  and  when  the  cur- 
tain rose  upon  Vol-au~Vent  or  Jocko , earth  had 
few  more  entrancing  delights.  It  is  to  such 
early,  unconscious  moments  that  very  strong 
and  permanent  impressions  are  often  due,  aud 
it  is  almost  ludicrous  to  say  that  it  was  from 
the  Havels  at  Niblo’s  that  the  Easy  Chair  ac- 
quired its  first  fixed  conception  of  the  hard 
and  cruel  character  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

There  was  a little  play  or  pantomime  which 
turned  upon  the  grief  of  the  Napoleonic  con- 
scription in  France.  It  was  described  in  books, 
aud  could  be  read  and  pondered  if  the  young 
reader  were  so  inclined.  But  upon  this  stage 
it  became  life.  The  boy  saw  with  tearful  eyes 
the  very  misery  of  the  parting.  The  ruthless 
sergeant  appeared  in  his  hateful  uniform  with 
his  tyraunical  file  of  soldiers,  and  the  lover  was 
torn  from  his  sweetheart  and  marched  away  to 
Jena,  to  Austerlitz,  to  Moscow.  Perhaps  this 
particular  conscript  in  the  play  returned,  and 
rapturously  embraced  his  dearest  girl,  and  they 
lived  happily  ever  after.  But  the  youug  im- 
agination marched  with  the  lover  who  came 
no  more — hurried,  mangled,  into  an  unremem- 
bered  grave,  or  stretched  dead  amid  Hussion 
snows. 

“ Cold  on  Canadian  hills  or  Mlndon’s  plain, 

Perhaps  that  parent  wept  her  soldier  slain ; 

Bent  o’er  the  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew, 

The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew, 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, 

The  child  of  misery  baptized  in  tears.” 

This  childish  impression  of  Napoleon  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  De  Rdmusat,  re- 
cently published  by  her  grandson,  and  made  fa- 
miliar here  in  the  “Franklin  Square  Library.” 


This  lady  was  a niece  of  the  Count  Vergcnues, 
who  was  minister  of  Louis  XVI.  during  our 
Hevolution,  and  her  mother  was  a family  friend 
of  the  Empress  Josephiue.  When  Madame  De 
Beaulmrnais  became  the  wife  of  General  Bo- 
naparte, and  the  First  Consul  established  his 
court,  Madame  Do  Rdmusat  and  her  husband 
lived  at  the  palace.  Madame  was  the  confi- 
dential friend  of  Josephiue,  and  her  diary  was  a 
daguerreotype  of  the  intimate  life  of  Bonaparte. 
He  fascinated  her,  but  slio  did  not  trust  him ; 
aud  when  he  returned  for  the  hundred  days 
she  suddenly  burned  the  manuscript  lest  it 
should  be  disclosed.  Some  years  afterward 
she  rewrote  the  memoir  from  memory,  and  it 
is  this  copy  which  is  now  published.  It  has 
tho  air  of  perfect  authenticity,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  a re- 
production of  the  original  draft. 

The  Napoleon  of  this  memoir  is  the  figure 
that  was  evoked  by  tbe  pretty  play  at  Niblo’s, 
and  the  one  which  is  probably  the  true  por- 
trait. It  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  private  narrative  of  Madame  De  R6- 
mnsat  with  the  story  of  Napoleon  in  his  public 
capacity,  as  described  by  Metternicli  in  his 
memoirs,  the  early  volumes  of  which  are  also 
just  published.  It  is  curious  to  those  who  re- 
member the  Metternicli  rule  in  Italy,  tho  Spiel- 
berg and  tho  hate  of  the  Anstriaus,  tbe  mala - 
detli  Tcdeschi  of  the  peninsula,  and  who  recall 
the  terrible  wish  of  Browning’s  “ Italian  Exile 
in  England,”  that  he  might  feel  Metternicli’s 

u red  wet  throat  distill 
In  blood  through  my  two  hands,” 

to  eucounter  Metternich’s  own  acconut  of  him- 
self and  his  motives.  Joseph  Surface  was  not 
more  profuse  in  fine  sentiments,  or  more  con- 
scious of  his  conscience.  The  Austrian  Chan- 
cellor treats  us  to  his  revelations  with  a tine 
but  rather  dry  official  dignity.  He  writes  in 
full  court  dress,  and  with  the  air  of  being, 
upon  the  whole,  the  most  important  personage 
of  his  time,  and  with  a lofty  patronage  of  mon- 
archs  of  every  degree  which  is  intensely  amus- 
ing. He  throws,  however,  a great  deal  of  side 
light  upon  Napoleon,  and  it  is  exceedingly  en- 
tertaining, after  following  Metternich’s  own 
story  of  the  great  part  he  played,  and  of  his 
extraordinary  simplicity  and  honesty  and  de- 
votion to  principle,  to  come,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  R6musat  memoirs,  upon  her  re- 
mark that  Napoleon  despised  sincerity  as  the 
sign  of  a want  of  superiority,  and  that  in  say- 
ing so  one  day  he  added,  “M.  De  Metternicli 
comes  near  to  being  a statesman — he  lies  very 
well.” 

The  coarseness,  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  bru- 
tality of  Napoleon  are  all  portrayed  in  this 
book,  and  the  impression  is  the  stronger  be- 
cause there  is  no  intention  to  belittle  him.  A 
more  supremely  selfish  man  never  lived,  and 
the  closer  the  view  of  him,  the  more  complete- 
ly is  illusion  dispelled.  The  dreamy,  melan- 
choly “ man  of  destiny”  business,  in  the  phrase 
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of  the  theatre,  totally  disappears.  His  rever- 
ies were  apparently  meditations  upon  such 
themes  as  the  better  way  of  murdering  the 
Due  d’Engliieu.  The  halo  of  romance  which 
invested  him  in  some  youthful  imaginations 
of  the  last  generation  vanishes,  and  the  gro- 
tesque and  foolish  exaggerations  of  Gilray  be- 
come almost  reasonable  as  the  real  littleness 
of  the  great  Napoleon  is  unconsciously  reveal- 
ed by  Madame  De  Edmusat. 

Metternich  thought  him  equally  great  as  a 
legislator,  an  administrator,  and  a soldier,  and 
of  the  first  rank  in  all  the  three  departments. 
But  however  great,  and  in  whatever  way,  the 
inadequacy  of  his  genius  is  proved  by  his  total 
overthrow.  He  had  everything  at  command. 
Nothing  was  wanting  but  the  will  and  the 
faculty  rightly  to  use  his  enormous  pow  er,  and 
he  could  have  averted  his  own  fate  and  blessed 
his  country.  He  did  neither.  He  died  impo- 
tent, and  cursed  by  uations.  Madame  De  R6- 
musat’s  quiet  gossiping  tale  of  the  imperial 
interior  shows  us  why.  The  little  forgotten 
play  in  the  Niblo  theatre  on  those  pleasant 
summer  evenings  also  revealed  the  secret. 
The  meanest  vermin  may  gnaw  away  the  foun- 
dations of  the  stateliest  temple.  A cruel,  ab- 
sorbing, and  despotic  selfishness  may  bring 
genius  and  power  and  supremacy  to  naught. 


The  argnmeut  of  conservatism  is  so  con- 
stantly overthrown  that  its  tenacity  is  sur- 
prising. The  progress  of  civilization  is  over 
conservatism,  and  that  progress  is  constant. 
Conservatism  plants  itself  upon  the  establish- 
ed order.  That  has  been  tested ; the  new  is 
untried ; and  while  the  old  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  who  knows  that  the  new  will  not 
be  infinitely  worse  f Leave  well  enough  alone, 
and  don’t  lose  the  half  loaf  you  have  in  trying 
to  snatch  a whole  one,  is  the  exhortation  of 
conservatism.  This  argument,  indeed,  in  all 
its  forms,  is  forever  disproved.  It  is  brought 
ridiculously  to  grief.  The  Allopath  of  yester- 
day is  the  Homoeopath  of  to-day,  and  Dr.  Lard- 
ner  crosses  the  oceau  in  the  steamer  which  he 
had  just  proved  could  never  make  the  voyage. 
But  conservatism  “ comes  up”  bright  and  smil- 
ing, and  the  new  Larduer  is  ready  to  prove  that 
the  steamer  can  never  sail  back  again. 

The  infinite  series  of  discomfitures  of  its  ar- 
gument is  rejected  by  conservatism  as  wholly 
inconclusive  and  inapplicable,  and  each  new 
inventor,  or  projector,  or  reformer,  must,  as  it 
were,  construct  a new  alphabet.  It  would  be 
instructive  to  cite,  if  it  were  possible  to  fill  a 
library  of  books  with  the  recital,  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  dull  pertinacity  of  the  conserva- 
tive argument.  It  was  the  perception  of  it 
which  made  John  Stuart  Mill  assert  that  while 
all  conservatives  are  not  stupid,  all  stupid 
people  are  conservative.  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  in  a late  speech,  quotes  Canning  as  say- 
ing of  the  most  conservative  class  in  England : 
“The  country  gentlemen  suspected  wit  meant 
something  against  the  land,  and  solid  commer- 
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cial  men  thonght  it  had  a tendency  to  depre- 
ciate consols.”  But  while  the  fat-witted  spirit 
of  dullness  is  especially  conservative,  conserv- 
atism has  not,  as  it  incessantly  claims,  all  prece- 
dent upon  its  side.  Antiquity  and  precedent 
are  all  against  it.  History  is  the  story  of  the 
violation  of  precedents  and  the  disturbance 
of  traditions.  Conservatism  finds  no  place  to 
lay  its  head,  because  the  story  of  the  race  is 
.that  of  endless  movement.  If  the  world  had 
been  willing  to  leave  well  enough  alone,  the 
world  would  have  stood  still.  It  is  the  human 
impulse  not  to  be  content  with  well  enough, 
but  to  require  the  best,  and  hence  mere  con- 
servatism or  obstruction  is  constantly  worsted. 

When  Sir  Samuel  Komilly  proposed  to  abol- 
ish the  death  penalty  in  England  for  stealing 
a pocket-handkerchief,  the  law  officers  of  the 
crown  said  that  it  would  endanger  the  whole 
criminal  law  of  England.  When  the  bill  abol- 
ishing the  slave-trade  passed  the  House  of 
Lords,  Lord  St.  Vincent  stalked  out  of  the 
chamber,  declaring  that  he  washed  his  hands 
of  the  ruin  of  the  British  Empire.  At  the  close 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  there  were  half 
a million  of  people  in  London,  there  was  an 
angry  opposition  to  street  lamps.  When  Mr. 
Jefferson  heard  that  New  York  had  explored 
the  route  of  a canal,  he  said  that  it  was  a very 
fine  project,  and  might  be  executed  a century 
hence.  Sixty-nine  years  ago  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston wrote  that  an  iron  road  to  move  heavy 
weights  four  miles  an  hour  was  ingenious,  but 
that  the  road  would  be  neither  so  cheap  nor 
convenient  as  a canal.  Whon  Rowland  Hill 
proposed  penny  postage,  Sir  Robert  Peel  strong- 
ly condemned  it  as  likely  to  involve  a vast 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  country ; and  it  is  only 
within  the  reigu  of  Queen  Victoria  that  the 
law  has  allowed  mothers  of  irreproachable 
conduct,  who  from  no  fault  of  their  own  were 
living  apart  from  their  husbands,  to  have  oc- 
casional access  to  their  children,  with  the 
permission  and  under  the  control  of  the  equi- 
ty judges.  Of  course  this  abominable  inno- 
vation was  long  and  fiercely  resisted  by  con- 
servatism. 

The  depth  and  strength  of  the  conservative 
instinct  shows  itself  in  the  utter  incredulity 
of  prison  reform,  or  of  any  reform  of  political 
administration  Conservatism  diligently  de- 
nounced the  proposition  of  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  and  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  to  abolish  the 
patronage  of  appointment  to  the  civil  service 
in  England  as  ridiculous  folly,  sentimental 
statesmanship,  and  sheer  nonsense.  The  clubs 
smoked  and  sneered,  and  played  billiards 
and  sneered,  and  read  French  novels  and 
sneered,  and  shot  pigeons  and  sneered.  But 
while  they  sneered,  the  reform  was  accom- 
plished, and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  Oriental  idol  of  the  clubs,  is  com- 
pelled to  explain  in  Parliament  his  apparent 
neglect  to  conform  to  the  ridiculous  folly. 
Conservatism,  which  loves  clubs,  is  equally 
sure  that  all  criminal  reform  is  “ bosh,”  or  cant 
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and  staff.  It  is  quite  snre  that  wishy-washy 
whining  and  snuffling  over  gangs  of  hardened 
wretches,  who  despise  yon  for  snivelling,  is 
lost  time ; that  thieves  are  thieves,  and  mur- 
derers murderers,  and  that’s  the  end  of  it ; and 
that  all  the  mollycoddling  of  brutes  and 
wretches  is  the  namby-pamby  wisdom  of  old 
women  and  country  ministers.  When  there 
were  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  capital 
offenses  in  England,  Judge  Heath  said  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  regenerating  a felon  in 
this  life.  His  continued  existence  would  mere- 
ly diffuse  a corrupting  influence.  It  was  bet- 
ter for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as  that  of  society, 
that  he  should  be  hauged. 

This  is  the  familiar  strain  of  the  conservative 
argument  applied  to  every  proposition.  But 
while  it  was  directed  at  prison  reform,  Cap- 
tain Maconochie  at  Norfolk  Island  refused  to 
treat  the  worst  criminals  as  other  than  hope- 
ful human  beings,  with  the  most  extraordi- 
nary results  of  peaceful  prisons  and  personal 
reformation  ; and  Sir  Walter  Crofton  in  Ire- 
land pursued  the  same  course,  with  the  same 
results.  These  are  but  further  illustrations 
of  the  old  fact  that  conservatism  steadily 
insists  upon  its  old  argument  that  the  thing 
can  not  be  done,  while  it  is  triumphantly  ac- 
complished before  its  eyes.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  the  project  for  a female  re- 
formatory in  New  York  is  very  repugnant  to 
this  kind  of  conservatism,  and  that  those  who 
thought  Captain  Maconochie  and  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  and  long  before  them  John  Howard, 
silly  sentimentalists,  should  regard  any  change 
in  the  established  system  as  a dangerous  inno- 
vation. The  best  corrective  to  the  skepticism 
which  denounces  the  effort  to  separate  the 
sexes  in  penal  institutions,  and  to  prevent  the 
increase  of  hereditary  pauperism,  as  hopeless 
and  amiable  folly,  is  a visit  to  a county  jail. 
Let  the  people  who  sneer  once  see  for  them- 
selves the  interior  of  such  an  institution,  and 
its  hideous  fostering  of  vice  and  crime,  as  it 
was  described  in  the  very  striking  tale  of  Meg, 
in  the  “Library  of  American  Fiction,”  and 
they  will  sneer  no  more.  It  is  very  easy  to 
deride  practical  philanthropy  as  sentimental- 
ity. But  it  is  no  easier  than  to  see  that  such 
derision  is  mere  selfishness.  The  thorough 
and  thoughtful  treatment  in  New  York  of  the 
vast  practical  problems  of  pauperism  and 
crime  would  be  a glory  for  the  State  quite  as 
great  and  enduring  os  the  Erie  Canal  or  the 
Central  Railroad. 


Mr.  Henry  James,  Jnn.,  has  contributed  to 
the  series  of  “English  Men  of  Letters”  a volume 
upon  Hawthorne.  Some  exception  has  been 
taken  to  the  classification  of  an  American  au- 
thor as  an  English  man  of  letters.  But  there 
was  no  such  objection  to  the  volumes  upon 
Scott  and  Burns,  who  were  Scotchmen,  nor  to 
that  upon  Burke,  who  was  an  Irishman.  They 
all  lived  under  the  British  crown,  it  is  true, 
and  they  were  British  subjects ; but  the  dis- 


tinctive nationality  of  the  Scotchman  and  of 
the  Irishman  is  quite  as  stoutly  asserted  as  that 
of  the  American.  Mr.  Stedman,  who  is  prob- 
ably more  familiar  with  Theocritus  than  any 
other  American,  doubtless  considers  and  calls 
him  a Greek  poet,  although  Theocritus  lived  in 
Sicily  and  Egypt.  Hawthorne  was  descended 
from  Englishmen;  he  lived  in  what  may  be 
called  an  Euglish  community  upon  American 
soil;  and  he  wrote  in  the  English  language. 
When  he  wrote  a book  about  England,  he  in- 
stinctively called  it  Our  Old  Home,  and  the  dis- 
tinctively American  feeling  among  his  readers 
doubtless  responded.  Indeed,  the  loyalty  to 
the  traditional  and  ideal  England,  the  old 
England,  was  quite  as  strong  in  the  colonies 
of  New  England  a hundred  years  ago,  and  up 
to  the  Revolution  was  as  deep  and  strong,  as 
upon  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  No  race  is 
more  deeply  and  strongly  loyal  in  all  its  feel- 
ings than  the  English : 

44  Green  fields  of  England,  wheresoe’er 
Across  the  watery  waste  we  fare, 

Your  image  in  onr  hearts  we  bear. 

Green  fields  of  England,  everywhere.” 

So  sang  the  young  Oxford  scholar  Arthur 
Hugh  Clough,  drawn  by  his  sympathy  and  cir- 
cumstances to  the  New  World,  but  with  his 
heart  always  fondly  turning  to  the  Old. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  two  senses  in 
which  the  phrase  “English  men  of  letters”  may 
be  understood.  One  may  describe  only  those 
who  are  bom  in  England,  and  whose  home  is 
there,  however  they  may  travel;  the  other 
may  include  all  writers  of  the  English  race 
who  write  in  the  English  language.  The  last 
would  include  Irving  aud  Hawthorne  as  well 
as  Scott  and  Burns.  English  literature  and 
the  literature  of  the  English  language  are  not 
phrases  which  describe  essentially  different 
things,  and  nobody  would  deny  that  Haw- 
thorne is  a very  brilliant  name  in  the  literature 
of  the  English  language. 

It  has  been  objected,  also,  that  Mr.  James 
describes  Hawthorne  as  provincial,  and  if  the 
word  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  cockney, 
the  objection  would  be  weighty.  No  man  could 
be  less  cockney  than  Hawthorne,  but  undoubt- 
edly he  was  a New-Englamler  in  the  same 
sense  that  Scott  was  Scotch.  The  Puritan 
spirit  had  a singular  fascination  for  his  genius, 
but  because  his  imagination  invested  local 
scenes  and  familiar  objects  with  undying 
charm,  he  was  no  more  local  or  limited  in  any 
narrow  or  inflexible  sense  than  Homer  in  treat- 
ing traditions  of  familiar  places,  or  Scott  in 
telling  the  tale  of  Rob  Roy  or  the  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian.  Just  as  the  spirit  of  the  London  life 
of  the  last  century  is  reproduced  in  Fielding, 
but  by  a creative  genius,  so  the  early  Puritan- 
ism of  New  England  lives  upon  Hawthorne's 
page  more  perfectly  than  in  any  history,  not 
because  his  genius  was  in  any  small  sense  lo- 
cal, but  because,  like  Fielding’s  and  Scott’s,  it 
was  creative.  We  do  not  forget,  of  course, 
that  Hawthorne  was  more  romancer  than  nov- 
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elist,  that  is,  his  stories  were  more  studies  of 
character  under  peculiar  conditions  than  de- 
scriptions of  life  and  manners.  Perhaps  a ro- 
mancer is  a subjective  novelist.  Mr.  James 
himself  under  the  form  of  the  novel  writes  ro- 
mances. His  critical  force  is  the  disturbing 
element  of  his  genius,  and  if  he  were  as  free 
of  it  as  Hawthorne,  he  would  belong  much 
more  truly  to  the  Hawthorne  school  than  to 
that  of  the  extreme  opposite. 

Mr.  Lathrop,  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Haw- 
thorne, whose  admirable  little  volume  upon 
the  author  has  furnished  Mr.  James  with  bio- 
graphical details,  has  trenchantly  called  Mr. 
James  to  account  for  his  strong  statement  of 
the  bareness  of  American  life  for  the  purpose 
of  the  story-teller,  and  he  makes  a strong  coun- 
ter-statement in  a strain  of  indignant  satire. 
But  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  James  meant  to 
say  nothing  more  than  Hawthorne  himself  had 
said.  Mr.  James's  words  which  Mr.  Lathrop 
criticises  are  these : 

“One  might  enumerate  the  items  of  high  civilization, 
as  it  exists  in  other  countries,  which  are  absent  from  the 
texture  of  American  life,  until  it  should  become  a wonder 
to  know  what  was  left  No  state,  in  the  European  sense 
of  the  word,  and  barely  a specific  national  name ; qo  sov- 
ereign, no  court,  no  personal  loyalty,  no  aristocracy,  no 
church,  no  clergy,  no  army,  no  diplomatic  service,  no 
country  gentlemen;  no  palaces,  nor  castles,  nor  manors, 
nor  old  country  houses,  nor  parsonages,  nor  thatched  cot- 
tages, nor  ivied  ruins;  no  cathedrals,  nor  abbeys,  nor  lit- 
tle Norman  churches;  no  great  universities  nor  public 
schools — no  Oxford,  nor  Eton,  nor  Harrow ; no  literature, 
no  novels,  no  museums,  no  pictures,  no  political  society, 
no  sporting  class— no  Epsom  nor  Ascot  r 

In  the  preface  to  the  Marble  Faun,  Hawthorne 
says: 

“ No  author,  without  a trial,  can  conceive  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  writing  a romance  about  a country  where  there  is 
no  shadow,  no  antiquity,  no  mystery,  no  picturesque  and 
gloomy  wrong,  nor  anything  but  a commonplace  pros- 
perity In  broad  and  simple  daylight,  as  is  happily  the  case 
with  my  dear  native  land.  It  will  be  very  long,  I trust, 
before  romance -writers  may  find  congenial  and  easily 
handled  themes  either  in  the  annals  of  our  stalwart  re- 
public or  in  any  characteristic  and  probable  events  of  our 
individual  lives.  Romance  and  poetry,  ivy,  lichens,  and 
wall-flowers,  need  ruins  to  make  them  grow.” 

Both  writers  seem  to  us  to  he  bewailing  a cer- 
tain lack  of  romantic  material  in  the  conditions 
of  American  life,  without  denying  that  man, 
with  his  passions  and  interest  and  relations, 
whatever  the  circumstances,  is  the  essential 
and  vital  interest  of  works  of  the  creative 
imagination. 

It  is  this  critical  power,  which  appears  very 
strongly  in  all  that  Mr.  James  writes,  which 
gives  value  to  his  estimate  of  Hawthorne. 
The  critic's  own  father,  the  friend  of  Emerson, 
and  an  original  philosophical  author,  with  his 
hue  and  penetrating  humor  and  shrewd  per- 
ception, might  well  have  furnished  his  accom- 
plished son  with  the  intellectual  form  and 
pressure  of  the  time  in  which  Hawthorne 
lived,  but  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been  as 
little  affected  as  Charles  Lamb  by  the  Napole- 
onic commotion  in  Europe,  or  by  the  new  Ger- 
man spirit  of  which  his  friend  Coleridge  was 


the  prophet.  Indeed,  of  the  intellectual  epoch, 
forty  years  ago,  known  as  transcendentalism, 
which  Mr.  Emerson  has  recalled  in  a recent 
lecture,  and  of  which  he  is  himself  the  most 
memorable  and  striking  illustration,  although 
Hawthorne  is  the  man  of  creative  genius,  he 
was  least  affected  by  the  transcendental  im- 
pulse. Even  at  Brook  Farm  be  was  essential- 
ly an  outsider,  an  observer  or  student.  “I 
went  to  find  paradise,”  be  once  said,  “ and  I 
found  myself  up  to  my  neck  in  manure.”  He 
had  the  keenest  sense  of  the  humorous  aspects 
of  reform,  and  of  the  foibles  and  eccentricities 
of  reformers.  On  the  other  hand,  their  ear- 
nestness was  very  pathetic  to  him,  and  the 
glow  of  their  hope  and  faith  very  beautiful. 

While,  therefore,  he  was  a New-Englander 
of  New-Englanders,  as  Mr.  James  points  oat, 
Hawthorne  was  always  at  odds  with  the  New 
England  of  the  day  in  which  he  lived.  His 
Concord  neighbor  Henry  Thoreau,  again,  was 
in  some  points  an  extreme  projection  of  the 
dominant  New  England  tendencies  of  the  time. 
The  transcendental  protest  against  artificial- 
ity and  the  return  to  nature  were  represented 
in  Thoreau's  deliberate  renunciation  of  the 
social  conventions  and  of  government,  in  his 
hermit  cabin  upon  the  wooded  shore  of  Wal- 
den Pond,  and  his  stoat  assertion  that  the  In- 
dian as  a man  was  much  the  superior  of  his 
civilized  successor.  Henry  Thoreau  could  tell 
his  farming  neighbors  much  more  about  their 
farms,  and  the  birds,  beasts,  trees,  and  plants 
of  their  native  place,  than  they  themselves 
knew,  and  he  went  placidly  to  jail  rather  than 
pay  taxes  to  support  a government  of  which 
he  asked  nothing,  and  which  might  spend  the 
money  in  huntiug  slaves. 

To  Hawthorne,  who  believed  that  his  friend 
Franklin  Pierce  was  a kind  of  New  England 
martyr  to  his  fidelity  to  slavery,  and  who  re- 
garded the  agitation  of  the  subject  as  a misty 
abstraction,  so  uncompromising  and  univers- 
al a protestant  as  Thoreau  was  bewildering. 
Thoreau  bad  uo  dissipations  of  time,  or  mind, 
or  body ; no  small-talk ; no  loose  or  spare  min- 
utes. He  was  always  erect,  tense,  serious,  in- 
quisitive. He  was  interested  and  curions 
about  Hawthorne,  as  he  would  have  been  about 
a new  flower  or  au  odd  Indian  arrow-bead  that 
he  had  unearthed.  They  boated  together  some- 
times upon  the  river  which  Thoreau  has  put 
into  literature,  but  they  could  have  had  little 
real  society  or  communion.  “ He  is  a cast-iron 
man,”  Hawthorne  said  one  day  in  a kind  of 
humorous  despair. 

Mr.  James  was  bora  just  too  late  to  recall 
the  time  in  which  these  men  were  figures  so 
conspicuous,  and  it  is  mainly  a literary  view 
which  he  takes  of  Hawthorne.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected, once  more,  that  he  treats  him  as  Sainte- 
Beuve  treated  his  characters,  and  that  Haw- 
thorne is  not  a subject  for  such  treatment.  But 
why  not  f Could  not  Sainte-Beuve  have  writ- 
ten about  Hawthorne  had  Hawthorne  lived  in 
an  earlier  time?  and  is  it  not  the  very  diatinc- 
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tion  of  Sainte-Beuve  that  his  critical  faculty  is 
as  universal  as  it  is  exquisite  f Has  any  Eng- 
lishman given  us  a finer  or  more  thorough  or 
incisive  portraiture  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  for  in- 
stance, than  Sainte-Beuve  ? and  except  so  far  as 
Hawthorne’s  shy  aud  sensitive  genius  eludes 
all  appreciation,  why  should  it  not  reveal  it- 
self to  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  subtle 
of  observers  f Mr.  James  is  especially  such  a 
critic.  His  book  upon  Hawthorne  is  delight- 
ful ; it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  and  sat- 
isfactory estimate  yet  made  of  him,  and  cer- 
tainly every  set  of  Hawthorne’s  works  should 
be  accompanied  by  this  sketch.  And  if  to  those 
who  personally  knew  Hawthorne  something 
still  remains  unsaid — if,  indeed,  something,  and 
much,  must  always  be  uutold  of  him — it  is  no 
dispraise  of  this  charming  and  appreciative 
work ; it  is  only  that  the  most  perfect  picture 
of  the  rose  can  never  exhale  that  balm  of  per- 
fume which  fills  with  sweetness  the  fresh  June 
morning.  

The  other  morning,  at  a matinee  at  one  of 
the  theatres  in  New  York,  there  was  an  un- 
usual sound  behind  the  scenes,  and  instantly 
a panic  seized  the  audience,  which  sprang  to 
its  feet  iu  apprehension.  There  was  no  smell, 
no  smoke ; there  was  only  a noise  as  of  blowing 
off  steam — perhaps  a Babcock’s  extinguisher — 
but  it  was  enough  to  arouse  a nameless  dread, 
and  the  pang  of  a moment  was  indescribable. 
There  was,  however,  an  immediate  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  a loud  aud  stem  cry,  “Sit  down ! 
sit  down !”  rang  through  the  house,  and  every- 
body obeyed.  It  was  a singular  instance  of 
self-mastery  by  a crowd.  The  actors  announced 
that  there  was  no  reason  whatever  for  alarm, 
that  there  was  no  fire,  and  that  nothing  had 
happened.  The  play  proceeded,  but  presently 
there  was  another  mysterious  sound  and  re- 
newed terror,  upon  which  the  mauager  appear- 
ed, and  assured  the  audience  that  there  was 
really  no  ground  whatever  for  their  fears,  and 
that  everything  behind  the  scenes  was  quiet 
and  as  it  should  be.  Again  the  play  proceed- 
ed, and  presently  the  curtain  fell,  aud  the  au- 
dience safely  departed. 

What  is  the  reason  of  the  peculiar  pauio 
which  overwhelms  a crowd  in  a theatre  or  a 
hall?  It  is  the  consciousness  that  they  are 
in  a trap.  Occasionally  there  is  a terrible  ca- 
tastrophe at  a theatre,  like  that  iu  Brooklyn 
a few  years  since.  The  whole  community 
shudders.  There  is  a loud  outcry  for  greater 
security  in  public  resorts.  The  Legislature  is 
invoked,  and  some  of  the  theatres  cut  a new 
door  somewhere,  or  open  a sky-light  for  egress 
upon  neighboring  roofs;  and  after  a good  deal 
of  eloquence  in  the  press,  aud  solemn  exhorta- 
tions from  heads  of  families  that  everybody 
ought  to  remember  that  there  is  always  dan- 
ger everywhere,  some  shipwreck  or  Iudian 
massacre  turns  the  current  of  editorial  elo- 
quence and  of  public  sympathy,  and  theatres 
and  halls  go  on  as  before.  Wheuever  there  is 


a real  trouble  iu  such  a place,  however,  it  is 
seen  to  be  a trap.  But  the  trap  is  quite  as 
much  iu  the  throng  as  iu  the  place.  The  ar- 
rangement of  a theatre,  for  instance,  the  size 
of  the  doors,  the  arrangement  of  staircases 
and  “exits,”  absolutely  forbid  any  other  than 
the  slowest  movement  of  a quiet  and  unex- 
cited crowd.  But  a crowd  in  a panic  instant- 
ly chokes  every  door  and  avenue  of  escape, 
even  if  they  are  amply  adequate  for  the  de- 
parture of  a tranquil  multitude. 

If,  however,  it  is  the  panic  which  makes  the 
place  a trap,  it  is  the  place  which  makes  the 
panic ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  the  consciousness 
that  the  little  narrow  doors  are  the  only  means 
of  escape  which  instantly  agitates  the  crowd 
upon  a suggestion  of  danger.  In  Sir  Thomas 
More’s  Utopia,  or  in  Plato’s  Republic,  or  in 
TeufeUdrockh’s  Weissnichtwo,  the  panic  in 
theatres  would  be  doubtless  avoided  by  build- 
ing them  with  ample  entrances  upon  all  sides. 
The  architect  who  should  propose  or  the  au- 
thorities which  should  permit  the  erection  of  a 
theatre  walled  in  by  other  buildings,  and  with 
no  escape  to  the  street  but  through  a long 
narrow  hall  or  throat,  would  undoubtedly  be 
torn  by  wild  horses  as  a malefactor  compassing 
the  death  by  torture  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Undoubtedly  these  governments,  like  that  of 
Sanclio  Panza  in  Barataria,  are  paternal  gov- 
ernments, and  have  not  attained  the  wisdom 
of  individualism,  or  the  statesmanship  of  the 
devil-take-the-hindmost.  They  are  not  per- 
suaded that  everything  is  better  done  by  indi- 
vidual enterprise  than  by  the  common  care. 
The  doctrine  of  individual  enterprise,  they 
contend,  implies  that  it  is  men’s  interest  to  do 
well,  aud  as  they  always  act  from  interest,  they 
may  be  trusted  to  do  well.  Thus,  the  argu- 
ment runs,  if  a man  builds  a theatre  for  profit, 
he  knows  that  if  it  does  not  oiler  the  public 
every  possible  assurance  of  safety,  the  public 
will  not  patronize  it,  and  he  will  lose  money. 
But  men  do  not  always  act  from  interest ; they 
act  quite  as  often  from  feeling.  It  is  a dray- 
man’s interest  to  take  good  care  of  iiis  horse, 
but  he  loses  his  temper,  and  kicks  and  beats 
him  to  his  ruin.  It  was  the  interest  of  slavery 
to  cherish  the  slaves,  but  the  story  of  their 
torture  was  ghastly  and  appalling.  It  is  the 
interest  of  every  owner  of  a theatre  to  make 
it  secure  in  every  respect,  and  to  know  that 
the  first  element  of  security  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  audience  of  its  own  safety.  But 
how  many  owners  who  recognize  this  to  be 
their  interest  act  accordingly  f 

The  State,  considering  the  possible  peril  to 
human  life  from  the  explosion  of  a powder- 
house,  ordains  that  all  such  houses  shall  l>e 
built  apart  from  populous  communities.  In 
the  same  way,  and  upon  similar  grouuds  of  car- 
ing for  the  public  safety  and  order,  it  restrains 
the  free  traffic  in  ardent  spirits.  It  assumes 
some  similar  supervision  of  pnblio  buildings, 
and,  in  fact,  of  all  building.  But  it  has  not 
yet  forbidden  the  use  of  halls  aud  theatres 
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which  afford  no  reasonably  safe  egress.  There 
are  halls  in  New  York,  that  we  have  heretofore 
specified,  which  would  be  scenes  of  frightful 
calamity  should  any  alarm  produce  a panic 
among  the  audience.  But  while  neither  the 
law  nor  public  opinion  prevents  the  crowding 
of  such  halls,  even  while  they  are  mere  traps, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  proprietors 
will  add  to  their  expenses.  Yet  it  is  none  the 
less  a very  imperfect  civilization  which  is  sat- 
isfied to  acquiesce  in  great  and  useless  risks. 


Mr.  Parnell,  who  began  his  American  ca- 
reer in  the  temperate  and  gentlemanly  manner 
that  we  described  last  month,  was  so  irritated 
by  the  opposition  of  the  press,  and  by  a kind 
of  forecast  of  failure,  that  he  came  to  speak 
in  a tone  and  spirit  which  repelled  all  sympa- 
thy, and  which  were  injurious  to  his  cause. 
His  assault  on  Lord  Churchill  especially  was 
unpardonable,  and  it  recoiled  upon  the  orator 
disastrously.  Yet  repugnant  as  it  was  to  the 
good  sense  of  to-day,  it  was  in  kind  not  unlike 
the  famous  taunt  of  O'Connell  at  Disraeli,  when 
the  Irishman  appealed  to  the  deep  and  strong 
British  prejudice  against  the  Hebrews  by  de- 
nouncing Disrafeli  as  " heir  at  law  of  the  blas- 
phemous thief  who  died  impenitent  upon  the 
cross.”  Such  a burst  is  mere  blackguardism, 
and  although  Disraeli  repaid  O’Connell  in  his 
own  coin,  be  had  the  gift  of  true  satire,  as  when 
he  described  Sir  Robert  Peel,  without  naming 
him,  as  an  illustration  of  sublime  mediocrity. 
But  it  was  a gross  offeuse  in  O’Connell  to  ap- 
peal to  a stupid  race  prejudice,  as  it  was  in 
Mr.  Parnell  to  taunt  Lord  Churchill  with  the 
ill  repute  of  ancestors. 

Undoubtedly  the  chagrin  of  Mr.  Parnell  was 
due  to  the  discovery  that  there  was  no  interest 
whatever  in  this  country  in  the  political  as- 
pect of  his  mission,  which  was  the  chief  inter- 
est of  it  to  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
land  question  is  of  the  most  vital  importance 
to  Ireland,  and  that  the  land  law  is  one  of  the 
troubles  of  the  country.  Even  Mr.  Froude, 
who  is  not  an  Irish  partisan,  but  who,  on  the 
contrary,  is  counted  as  an  enemy,  deplores  the 
feudal  land  system  which  England  imposed 
upon  Ireland.  Justin  McCarthy  says  that  the 
Irish  peasant  regards  the  right  to  have  a bit 
of  land  exactly  as  other  people  regard  the 
right  to  live.  Michelet  called  the  laud  the 
French  peasant’s  mistress.  McCarthy  says 
that  it  is  the  Irish  peasant’s  life.  John  Bright 
has  already  put  into  the  form  of  law  a method 
of  aiding  the  peasant  to  own  land  by  author- 
izing the  state  to  advance  two-thirds  of  the 
money,  under  certain  conditions,  to  tenants 
who  wish  to  buy  their  land.  For  various 
reasons  the  law  has  remained  inoperative,  and 
in  a late  speech  in  Birmingham  Mr.  Bright 
proposes  a government  commission  with  pow- 
er to  buy  farms  when  the  landlord  desires  to 
sell,  and  to  resell  them  to  tenants,  advancing 
three-fourths  of  the  purchase-money,  principal 
and  interest  to  be  repaid  in  thirty-five  years. 


Mr.  Parnell  would  prefer  compulsory  expropri- 
ation. 

This  is  obviously  a question  which  could  in- 
terest this  country  only  in  so  far  as  the  famine 
and  the  suffering  of  the  people  could  be  traced 
directly  to  the  land  law.  But  even  then  the 
actual  suffering  and  the  overwhelming  need 
of  immediate  relief  would  absorb  popular  in- 
terest and  sympathy.  This  is  what  Mr.  Par- 
nell discovered,  and  however  legitimate  the 
political  agitation  which  he  hoped  to  advance 
by  his  American  visit,  and  which  doubtless 
was  his  main  object,  he  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  address  himself  to  the  work  of  relief. 
But  he  could  not,  of  course,  abandon  altogether 
his  own  interest,  while  the  blending  of  the  two 
questions,  and  his  tart  denunciation  of  other 
schemes  of  relief  than  his  own,  discredited  him 
in  public  sympathy  as  a man  unwilling  to  for- 
get personal  and  political  differences  even  in 
the  face  of  immense  suffering.  The  respecta- 
ble banking  house  which  had  agreed  to  receive 
the  funds  collected  by  him  presently  withdrew 
from  the  engagement,  while  the  Herald , the 
paper  which  had  opposed  his  political  mission 
in  advance,  and  with  which  after  his  arrival 
he  had  an  angry  difference,  started  a subscrip- 
tion for  the  starving  Irish  with  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  increased  rap- 
idly by  large  and  small  subscriptions. 

It  is  about  thirty-four  years  ago  that  there 
was  the  last  great  famine  in  Ireland.  That  was 
attributed  in  great  part  to  the  potato-rot.  But 
the  potato-rot  was,  like  a cold  which  ends  in 
a mortal  malady,  only  a disturbing  cause  in  a 
diseased  system.  The  disease  of  Ireland  was 
not  the  potato-rot  then  or  now.  But  the  fam- 
ine was  terrible.  Mr.  McCarthy  describes  it 
vividly  iu  his  admirable  History  of  Our  Own 
Times . Iu  some  districts  the  people  died  in 
huudreds  daily  from  fever,  dysentery,  or  sheer 
starvation.  Violence  naturally  increased,  aud 
in  the  midst  of  the  horrible  suffering  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  repressive  measures.  Re- 
lief associations  were  formed  all  over  England. 
The  United  States  seut  war  vessels  loaded  with 
grain,  and  in  one  Irish  sea-port  the  bells  rang 
all  day  with  a mournful  joy  iu  honor  of  the  ar- 
rival of  an  American  vessel  of  relief.  There 
was  something  pathetically  grotesque,  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  French  princess  who  wondered 
that  the  starving  French  peasants  did  not  try 
living  upon  chicken  broth,  when  Soyer,  the 
fashionable  cook  of  the  London  clubs,  wont 
over  to  Dublin,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  and  "inaugurated”  a soup- 
kitchen  to  show  what  nutritions  soup  might 
be  made  of  the  thinnest  material. 

“ Certainly  the  Ireland  of  tradition  was  dis- 
solved in  the  operation  of  that  famine,”  says 
McCarthy.  The  scourge  was  not  without  its 
blessing,  for  it  began  to  drive  from  the  country 
a thoroughly  vicious  aud  rotten  system,  and 
produced  a new  Ireland.  The  completion  of 
the  work  then  begun  is  the  blessing  which  Mr. 
Parnell  would  wring  from  the  present  calam- 
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ity.  His  hope,  as  he  said  in  the  Hall  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  the  Capitol,  is  that  the  public 
opinion  of  America  may  be  powerful  enough  to 
influence  a wise  settlement  of  the  Irish  land 


question  without  a drop  of  blood  or  a menacing 
word.  With  the  help  of  America,  said  the  ora- 
tor, we  can  promise  that  this  shall  be  the  last 
Irish  famine. 


(Mar's  Jitramj  Xlrcurtr. 


SEVERAL  years  before  his  retirement  from 
political  life,  Prince  Metternich  partially 
completed  an  autobiographical  memoir,  which 
he  afterward  retouched  at  various  times  near- 
ly up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  and  also  began 
to  make  a collection  of  notes,  correspondence, 
public  documents,  and  memoranda  of  general 
or  particular  references  to  the  archives  in  the 
department  of  stato  over  which  he  had  pre- 
sided, from  which  those  who  came  after  him 
might  draw  the  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  important  transactions  and  events,  affect- 
ing Austria  and  all  of  Europe,  over  which  ho 
had  exercised  a more  or  less  controlling  influ- 
ence during  his  long  and  remarkable  public 
career.  After  completing  the  preparation  and 
collection  of  these  materials,  Metternich  de- 
posited them  in  the  archives  of  his  family,  not 
as  a finished  historical  work,  but  as  “ a clew  to 
guide  future  historians  to  the  truth  of  what  he 
intended  and  did  not  intend,”  and  as  a means 
of  enabling  them  to  fill  up  the  defects  of 
published  historical  narratives,  and  to  correct 
their  errors  and  falsifications.  Iu  his  manu- 
script, accompanying  these  materials,  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  had  not  inserted  anything 
belonging  to  the  secrets  of  the  state  he  served, 
but  had  preserved  much  that  ought  not  to  re- 
main in  obscurity ; especially  as  concerning 
the  era  from  1810  to  1815,  which  he  considered 
the  most  important  of  his  life  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world,  because  it  includes  the 
epoch  in  which  Napoleon’s  attempt  to  estab- 
lish a new  order  of  things  in  Europe,  by  the 
conquest  of  its  states  and  the  reduction  of 
their  sovereigns  to  a condition  of  vassalage, 
was  overthrown,  along  with  his  empire,  by  the 
alliance  which  Metternich  was  mainly  instru- 
mental iu  forming.  When  Metternich  died,  in 
1859,  he  left  no  testamentary  directions  bind- 
ing his  representatives  to  reserve  the  publica- 
tion of  the  materials  he  had  thus  collected ; 
but  it  was  his  expressed  and  repeated  wish 
that  twenty  years  should  elapse  before  they 
were  printed,  because  he  thought  such  a delay 
was  necessary  in  order  that  the  writings  he 
left  behind  might  become  ripe  for  the  use  of 
the  literary  world.  In  filial  obedience  to  this 
wish,  his  son,  the  present  Prince  Richard 
Metternich,  deferred  their  publication  until 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
his  father,  in  June  last,  when  the  first  in- 
stallment of  the  work  was  prepared  for  the 
press,  and  has  now  been  published  simultane- 
ously in  German,  French,  and  English.  The 
entire  work  when  completed  will  consist  of 
four  parts,  the  materials  of  three  of  which  will 


be  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  natural 
divisions  in  the  life  and  labors  of  the  great 
statesman,  under  the  following  epochs:  the 
first,  from  1773  to  1815,  beginning  with  the 
birth  of  Metternich,  and  ending  with  the  cele- 
brated Congress  of  Vienna;  the  second,  from 
1816  to  1848,  including  a period  of  general 
peace,  and  ending  with  Metternicli’s  retire- 
ment from  public  life;  and  the  third,  from 
1848  to  1859,  a period  of  repose,  lasting  until 
the  death  of  Metternich,  in  1859.  The  fourth 
part  will  consist  of  documents  of  a various  na- 
ture, which  can  not  easily  be  classed  in  chron- 
ological order,  and  will  be  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  subjects.  The  portion  of  this 
extensive  work  that  is  now  published  in  two 
generous  octavos  is  the  firsj  of  the  parts1 
above  named,  aud  covers  the  period  from  1773 
to  1815.  The  work  opens  with  an  autobio- 
graphical memoir  of  unusual  interest,  describ- 
ing Metternich’s  early  days,  his  apprenticeship 
to  public  affairs,  and  his  entrance  into  public 
life ; recounting  the  personal  and  public  inci- 
dents of  his  embassages  to  Berlin  from  1803  to 
1805,  and  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  from  1806 
to  1809 ; and  reciting  the  principles  that  actu- 
ated his  course,  and  the  events  that  signalized 
it,  from  his  appointment  as  Austriau  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1809,  including  the  epi- 
sodes of  his  special  mission  to  Napoleon  at 
Paris  in  1810,  and  his  unremitting  and  success- 
ful efforts  to  rebuild  the  financial  and  material 
strength  of  Austria,  till  she  was  enabled,  after 
Napoleon’s  Russian  campaign,  to  interpose  ef- 
fectually as  an  armed  mediator  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  and  at  length  to  become  an  influ- 
ential unit  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  which 
shattered  the  power  of  Napoleon,  hurled  him 
from  his  throne,  and  brought  peace  to  the  Con- 
tinent. These  chapters  are  abundant  in  per- 
sonal and  historical  details  of  grave  or  curi- 
ous interest.  All  the  great  personages  who 
were  then  prominent  on  the  stage — monarchs, 
princes,  ministers,  soldiers,  and  diplomates — 
are  passed  closely  in  review,  their  characters 
analyzed,  their  persons  and  actions  deline- 
ated, and  their  plottings,  counter- plottings,  in- 
trigues, and  secret  motives  laid  bare  with  a mi- 
nuteness of  detail  and  a combination  of  subtlety 
and  frankness  that  have  been  seldom  rivalled. 
The  most  interesting  and  the  most  minute  of 
these  details,  of  course,  are  those  which  relate 
to  Napoleon.  These  place  him  before  us  in 


* Memoir*  of  Prince  Metternich,  17TS-1316.  Edited  by 
Prince  Richard  Mkttkbnioh.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Napier.  Vole.  1.  and  II.  8vot  pp.  430  and  63S. 
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almost  every  variety  of  attitude  and  situation 
— now  extorting  our  admiration,  and  now  ex- 
citing our  contempt.  Next  in  interest  are  the 
pictures  that  are  given  of  Alexander,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  the 
galaxy  of  great  soldiers  and  statesmen  who 
revolved  around  them  and  their  great  rival. 
This  autobiographical  memoir  exhausts  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  first  volume,  and  the  whole 
of  the  first  of  the  three  books  into  which  it  is 
divided.  The  second  book,  under  the  caption, 
“ A Gallery  of  Celebrated  Contemporaries,” 
comprises  graphic  and  somewhat  extended 
portraits  of  Napoleon  aud  Alexander  by  Met- 
ternicli,  the  former  being  enriched  with  sup- 
plementary sketches  of  important  historical 
incidents  in  Napoleon’s  life,  and  estimates  and 
characterizations  of  the  soldiers  aud  civilians 
who  composed  his  court.  This  concludes  all 
that  portiou  of  the  work  which  has  an  exciting 
interest  for  the  general  reader.  The  remainder 
of  the  first  volume  and  all  of  the  second  con- 
sist of  a collection  of  documents  illustrating 
the  first  period  of  Metternich’s  life,  from  1773 
to  1815,  and  comprise  letters  to  his  mother 
and  wife,  and  the  various  dispatches  and  state 
papers,  etc.,  that  he  wrote  in  his  several  pub- 
lic capacities.  Although  the  first  and  Becond 
books  will  excite  the  liveliest  interest  in  the 
minds  of  general  readers,  the  student  of  man 
and  of  political  history — indeed,  all  who  look 
beneath  the  surface — will  discover  rich  lessons 
and  wise  suggestions  in  the  documentary  por- 
tions of  the  work.  Its  effect  as  a whole  must 
be  to  oblige  us  to  revise  the  published  histories 
of  those  times  in  many  important  particulars. 
Especially  erroneous  have  been  their  accounts 
of  Metternich’s  interviews  with  Napoleon  at 
Paris  and  Dresden,  of  the  steps  that  led  to  the 
marriage  of  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa,  and 
of  the  incidents  preceding  and  attending  the 
alliance  of  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Aus- 
tria against  Napoleou.  The  secret  history  of 
these  occurrences  is  now  given  by  Metternich 
for  the  first  and  without  reservation,  aud  dif- 
fers radically  from  all  former  statements  of 
them.  As  it  relates  to  Metternich  himself,  the 
memoirs  confirm  the  impressions  of  Alison  and 
other  historians  as  to  his  signal  ability,  his 
prophetic  vision,  his  keen  insight  into  motives, 
his  personal  honor,  the  fascinating  qualities  of 
his  manners  and  conversation,  and  his  varied 
accomplishments.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will 
be  difficult  to  peruse  them  without  arriving 
at  the  conviction  that  the  charges  of  dissim- 
ulation and  subterfuge  that  have  been  made 
against  him  by  the  same  authorities  aud  con- 
temporaneous statesmen  must  be  subjected  to 
material  modifications.  It  was  easy  for  those 
who  were  incapable  of  his  wonderful  self-com- 
mand of  tongue  and  temper  and  countenance 
to  construe  his  reticence  in  accordance  with 
their  own  desires ; and  when  their  hasty  inter- 
pretations of  his  intentions  proved  fallacious, 
it  was  equally  easy  to  cover  their  own  lack  of 
penetration  by  charging  him  with  duplicity. 


He  may  not  have  been  free  from  these  traits, 
but  as  a rule  his  diplomacy  seems  to  have  been 
as  frank  and  bold  as  it  was  astute  and  far- 
sighted.   

There  have  been  many  more  eventful  and 
brilliant,  but  few  more  symmetrical,  more 
healthful,  or  more  instructive  lives  than  that 
of  Robert  Southey.  By  choice,  as  well  as  by 
force  of  circumstances  and  life-long  occupa- 
tion, exclusively  a man  of  letters,  he  never,  for 
a single  moment  of  his  long  and  honorable 
and  successful  career,  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
“ lettered  ease.”  His  life  was  an  industrious 
and  laborious  one;  and  it  was  dominated 
throughout  by  a sense  of  duty,  to  w'hich  self 
was  cheerfully  subordinated,  and  his  most  ar- 
dent hopes  and  his  most  cherished  ambitions 
and  aspirations  were  resolutely  and  ungrudg- 
ingly sacrificed.  And  yet  this  sense  of  duty, 
to  which  he  sacrificed  even  his  aspirations  as 
a poet,  along  with  his  comfort  and  leisure  as  a 
man,  w as  not  a hard  aud  unlovely  principle  of 
action,  springing  from  an  indexible  or  an  aus- 
tere nature,  but  it  was  the  outcome  of  a disposi- 
tion sensitively  responsive  to  the  claims  of  af- 
fection and  sympathy,  and  finding  happiness  in 
acts  of  chivalrous  self-denial  aud  generosity. 
In  his  careful  biographical  outline  of  the  life 
and  character  of  Southey,2  which  forms  one  of 
the  latest  aud  best  of  the  “ English  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series,”  Mr.  Edward  Dowden  does  full  jus- 
tice to  the  pure  aud  balanced  character  of  the 
man,  and  sets  forth  lovingly  but  justly  the  quiet 
and  methodical  as  well  as  the  magnanimous 
virtues  which  adorned  it.  As  justly  aud  ap- 
preciatively he  pronounces  upon  the  merits 
and  estimates  the  quality  of  Southey’s  work  as 
a poet,  critic,  essayist,  historian,  and  biogra- 
pher. On  the  whole,  he  decides  that,  judged 
by  the  highest  standards,  “ Southey’s  poetry 
takes  a midmost  rank.  It  neither  renders  into 
art  a great  body  of  thought  and  passion,  nor 
does  it  give  faultless  expression  to  lyrical 
movements.  But  it  is  the  outcome  of  a large 
and  vigorous  mind  amply  stored  with  knowl- 
edge, and  its  breath  of  life  is  the  moral  ardor 
of  a nature  strong  and  generous.”  Southey’s 
prose  he  pronounces  a model  of  English  un- 
detiled  in  its  strength  and  simplicity — learned, 
sensible,  gay  with  an  under-tone  of  gravity, 
never  affecting  the  trick  of  stateliness  or  of 
careless  ease,  of  curiosities  of  refinement  or 
delicate  affectations,  its  style  is  clear,  natural, 
honest,  sweet,  and  wholesome.  Southey’s  writ- 
ings, w’hether  prose  or  poetry,  were  an  echo  of 
his  life.  “ Of  some  lives,”  says  Mr.  Dowden, 
with  nice  discrimination,  “ the  virtue  is  dis- 
tilled, as  it  w ere,  into  a few  exquisite  moments 
— moments  of  rapture,  of  sudden  and  shining 

achievement Southey’s  life  was  not  oue  of 

these;  its  excellence  wfas  constant,  uniform, 
perhaps  some  what  too  evenly  distributed.  He 
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wrought  in  his  place  day  after  day,  season  aft- 
er season.  He  submitted  to  the  good  laws  of 
use  and  wont.  He  grew  stronger,  calmer, 
more  full  fraught  with  stores  of  knowledge, 

richer  in  treasure  of  the  heart For  him  it 

was  not  only  more  prudent,  hut  also  more 
chivalrous,  to  study  to  be  quiet;  to  create  a 
home  for  those  who  looked  to  him  for  security ; 
to  guard  the  happiness  of  tender  women ; to 
make  smooth  ways  for  the  feet  of  little  chil- 
dren ; to  hold  hands  in  old  age  with  the  friends 
of  his  youth ; to  store  his  mind  with  treasures 
of  knowledge ; to  strengthen  and  chasten  his 
own  heart ; to  grow  yearly  in  love  for  his  coun- 
try and  her  venerable  heritage  of  manners, 
virtue,  laws ; to  add  to  her  literature  the  out- 
come of  an  adult  intellect  and  character 

What  makes  the  life  of  Southey  eminent  and 
singular  is  its  unity  of  purpose;  its  persistent 
devotion  to  a chosen  object;  its  simplicity, 
purity,  loyalty,  fortitude,  kindliness,  truth.” 
We  have  preferred  to  use  Mr.  Dowden’s  words 
in  describing  Southey  rather  than  our  own, 
because  they  express  our  idea  of  the  poet’s 
character  with  greater  fitness  and  precision 
and*  with  greater  justice  and  eloquence  than 
we  could  hope  to  command.  The  volume  is  a 
delightful  brief  biography,  opulent  with  fine 
teachings  for  the  young,  and  with  solace  and 
encouragement  for  the  adult.  It  introduces 
us  to  Southey  as  he  read  and  wrote  in  his  li- 
brary ; as  he  rejoiced  and  sorrowed  among  his 
children ; as  he  lent  a hand  to  the  weak,  the 
struggling,  or  the  unfortunate,  and  aided  them 
with  a generosity  that  was  as  magnanimous 
as  it  was  kindly,  unassuming,  and  considerate ; 
as  he  held  hands  with  good  old  friends;  as  he 
walked  by  the  lake-side,  or  lingered  to  muse 
near  some  mountaiu  stream;  as  he  hoped  and 
feared  for  England ; and  as  he  thought  of  life 
and  death  and  a future  beyond  the  grave. 
The  example  that  such  a biography  affords  to 
the  youth  just  entering  upon  life,  and,  flushed 
with  hope,  looking  forward  to  its  rewards,  to 
the  mature  man  who  is  in  the  thick  of  its 
struggles  and  contests,  and  to  the  man  full  of 
years  who  divides  his  backward  glances  upon 
the  days  that  are  gone  with  anxious  and  search- 
ing efforts  to  pierce  the  future  toward  which 
he  is  drifting,  is  invaluable  for  counsel,  for  im- 
itation, and  for  consolation.  It  is  the  life  of  a 
wise,  equal,  pure,  and  strong  man,  whose  char- 
acter makes  us  think  better  of  our  kind,  and 
whose  virtues  are  of  that  homely  and  service- 
able stuff  that  may  be  worn  by  every  one,  and 
that  will  wear  well. 


Mr.  Ward’s  volume  on  Chaucer, * in  the  “Eng- 
lish Men  of  Letters  Series,”  is  a well-executed 
attempt  to  introduce  the  father  of  English 
poesy  so  as  to  secure  for  him  a popular  recog- 
nition. Ordinarily  hitherto  the  biographies 
of  Chaucer  and  the  accounts  of  his  produc- 


*  Chaucer.  By  AooLPmrs  William  Wabd.  12mo,  pp. 
199.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


tions  have  been  prefixed  to  the  complete  edi- 
tions of  his  works,  which  have  been  too  exten- 
sive to  find  their  way  into  average  libraries; 
and  again,  the  results  of  recent  investigations 
concerning  some  of  the  more  important  of  the 
few  known  facts  of  his  life,  and  relative  to  the 
order  and  genuineness  of  the  poems  attributed 
to  him,  have  been  confined  to  publications 
which  have  circulated  almost  exclusively 
among  scholars  and  antiquarian  specialists. 
Mr.  Ward’s  book  brings  together  all  the  facts 
that  have  been  ascertained  or  inferred;  and 
although  he  does  not  definitely  accept  all  the 
claims  of  recent  investigators,  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledges, as  indeed  he  needs  must,  the  final- 
ity of  many  of  them;  of  others  he  admits  the 
probability ; and  he  judiciously  balances  the 
evidence  for  and  against  still  others,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  are  yet  in  doubt.  His  conclusions 
generally  are  such  as  will  find  acceptance  with 
those  whose  judgments  have  not  been  clouded 
by  prejudice  or  partisauship,  although  it  may 
be  urged  that  perhaps  he  has  been  too  ready 
to  concede  the  spurionsness  of  some  of  the 
poems  hitherto  attributed  to  Chaucer,  and  of 
which  the  most  that  can  be  authoritatively 
said  is  that  their  authorship  has  been  invest- 
ed with  doubt,  without  distinctly  proving  ei- 
ther that  Chaucer  did  or  did  not  write  them. 
Mr.  Ward  wisely  opens  his  essay  with  a com- 
prehensive introductory  view  of  England  in 
Chaucer’s  time,  in  which  the  currents  of  Eng- 
lish public,  social,  private,  military,  industrial, 
and  ecclesiastical  life,  and  the  special  features 
that  distinguished  it,  and  exerted  a formative 
influence  upon  the  poet  and  his  contempora- 
ries, are  traced  with  satisfactory  minuteness, 
and  grouped  with  picturesque  effect.  This 
preparatory  study  is  followed  by  as  full  a 
sketch  of  Chaucer’s  life  as  is  possible  to  be 
constructed  from  the  few  authentic  facts  that 
have  been  preserved,  by  an  excellent  and  care- 
ful account  of  his  works,  and  the  probable 
order  of  their  composition,  and  by  elaborate 
analyses  of  them,  and  scholarly  disquisitions 
upon  the  sources  from  wheuce  they  were  drawn, 
the  models  after  which  they  were  designed 
aud  executed,  and  their  relative  merit  as  po- 
etical compositions. 


The  profound  interest  that  centres  upon 
that  greatest  epoch  of  modern  times,  the  Ref- 
ormation, has  had  the  effect  to  withdraw  at- 
tention from  a due  consideration  of  the  times 
that  immediately  preceded  it,  and  the  men 
who  wore  the  forerunners  of  Luther,  aud  pre- 
pared the  way  for  him.  An  intelligent  account 
of  the  Times  before  the  Reformation  f aud  of  the 
eminent  pre-Reformation  Protestants  in  Eng- 
land, Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Bohemia,  and 
elsewhere,  who  singly  or  in  association  gave 
that  turn  to  the  thought  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 


* Times  before  the  Reformation,  With  an  Account  of  Fra 
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tury,  and  a wakened  into  activity  those  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  forces  which  culminated  in 
and  made  the  Reformation  possible,  is  given 
in  a convenient  and  tersely  written  volume  by 
Mr.  William  Dunwiddie,  which  is  specially 
adapted  for  popular  reading.  Its  opening 
chapters  describe  the  premonitory  struggles 
in  which  the  reformers  before  Luther  partici- 
pated, and  give  brief  and  clear  sketches  of  the 
papacy  and  the  popes  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
together  with  a connected  survey  of  the  re- 
vival of  literature  and  the  arts  in  the  period 
known  as  the  Renaissance,  and  of  the  political, 
moral,  and  ecclesiastical  condition  of  Italy 
during  that  erh.  In  this  survey  the  author 
pauses  to  emphasize  the  political  and  {esthetic 
position  of  Florence  during  the  ascendency  of 
the  Medici.  The  remainder  and  far  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  an  out- 
line of  the  leading  features  of  the  life  of  Savo- 
narola, which  it  traces  closely  from  his  early 
yonth  and  entrance  into  monastic  life,  through 
his  splendid  career  as  preacher,  orator,  politic- 
al and  religious  reformer,  and  patriot,  till  his 
trial,  ordeal,  and  final  martyrdom.  The  au- 
thor's estimate  of  the  character  of  Savonarola 
is  discriminating,  sympathetic  without  undue 
partiality,  appreciative  of  his  moral  and  intel- 
lectual qualities,  of  his  social  and  oratorical 
gifts,  and  of  his  religious  and  political  teach- 
ings, without  being  blind  to  his  defects  either 
as  a man,  a preacher,  a reformer,  a bold  and 
progressive  experimentalist,  or  as  a fervid  vi- 
sionary.   

This  second  installment  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Madame  1 De  Rimusat*  • fully  sustains  the  in- 
terest excited  by  the  part  first  published.  It 
carries  the  account  of  the  court  of  Napoleon 
and  Josephine  from  1804,  when  plans  for  the 
invasion  of  England  and  projects  for  divorce 
from  Josephine  occupied  the  mind  of  the  Em- 
peror, down  to  1806,  with  Josephine  still  Em- 
press, but  disturbed  by  jealousy,  and,  amid  all 
the  splendid  vanity  of  her  surroundings,  dis- 
tracted with  apprehensions  of  the  separation 
that  she  began  to  see  was  inevitable.  The 
descriptions  of  the  court  of  Napoleon ; of  his 
infidelities  and  personal  habits  and  character- 
istics ; of  the  selfish  and  bitter  intrigues  among 
the  politicians  and  the  members  of  Napoleon's 
family ; of  the  incidents  that  occurred  just  prior 
to  and  during  the  war  with  Austria;  of  the 
state  of  Paris  during  the  war ; and  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  Emperor's  immediate  household 
establishment,  its  expenses,  regulations,  and 
etiquette,  as  well  as  of  his  military  and  eccle- 
siastical household  arrangements — are  given 
with  great  fullness.  Napoleon  himself  is  sub- 
jected to  the  most  microscopic  inspection,  and 

8 Memoirs  of  Madame  De  RemusaL  1803-1808.  Edited, 
with  a Preface  and  Notes,  by  her  Grandson  Paul  de  Rfc- 
mtxbat,  Senator.  Translated  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoky  and 
Mr.  John  Lillie.  Part  II.  ■“  Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4tof  pp.  39.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

4 The  Same,  Svo,  pp.  417.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 


the  opportunities  that  are  thus  afforded  of  see- 
ing him  in  his  every-day  personal  and  domes- 
tic as  well  as  public  relations,  and  of  dissect- 
ing his  character  and  motives,  are  so  close  as 
to  dispel  many  of  the  illusions  that  have  gen- 
erally prevailed  concerning  him,  and  to  the 
creation  of  which  he  himself  studiously  con- 
tributed. Madame  De  R&nusat's  narrative, 
while  fairly  displaying  his  really  great  quali- 
ties, strips  the  greatest  actor  the  world  has 
ever  seen  of  much  of  the  glamour  with  which  he 
has  been  invested  by  the  partiality  of  friends, 
sycophants,  and  panegyrists. 


Under  the  title  Great  Singei'8 ,7  Mr.  George  T. 
Ferris  has  grouped  in  a handy  and  entertaining 
volume  seven  biographical  sketches  of  as  many 
distinguished  female  vocalists  who  flourished 
during  the  last  century  and  the  first  half  of 
the  present  century.  The  sketches  comprise 
the  well-known  names  of  Faustina  Bordoni, 
Caterina  Gabrielli,  Sophie  Arnould,  Mrs.  Bil- 
lington,  Catalani,  Pasta,  and  Son  tag.  They 
are  vivacious,  gossiping,  and  brief ; and  are  en- 
livened with  piquant  anecdotes  of  these  great 
singers  and  their  rivals,  and  with  interesting 
episodes  describing  their  training,  triumphs, 
and  failures,  their  intrigues  and  rivalries,  and 
the  characteristic  traits  and  incidents  of  their 
professional  and  private  life.  The  opinions  of 
contemporaneous  critics  are  freely  cited  with 
relation  to  the  methods  and  style  of  the  sever- 
al artists,  the  effect  of  their  performances,  and 
the  grade  of  their  genius ; and  intelligent  es- 
timates are  made  of  their  artistic  rank  from 
the  stand-point  of  modern  musical  criticism. 


Although  its  incidents  are  conventional, 
and  its  plot  is  tame  and  inconsequential,  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne's  Sebastian  Strome?  has  some 
features  of  striking  and  peculiar  interest.  Its 
most  prominent  actors,  notably  Strome  him- 
self and  Selim  Fawley,  are  intensely  disagree- 
able conceptions;  and  even  Mary  Dene,  the 
heroine,  despite  her  grand  physical  perfections 
and  her  nobility  of  mind,  often  displeases  us 
by  her  coarse  and  masculine  traits.  This,  it 
may  be  said,  is  neither  very  striking  nor  pecul- 
iar. Other  actors,  in  much  greater  dramas, 
have  been  not  only  disagreeable,  but  positively 
hateful,  and  yet  they  are  creations  that  men 
“ will  not  willingly  let  die."  The  difference, 
however,  is  that  in  these  greater  dramas  such 
characters  are  not  made  central  and  heroic  fig- 
ures, but  fill  a subordinate  part ; they  may,  in- 
deed, have  a powerful  influence  upon  the  ca- 
tastrophe, but  are  chiefly  designed  to  vary  the 
play  of  vicissitude,  and  to  display  the  opera- 
tion of  wickedness  and  vice  in  order  to  make 
virtue  the  more  resplendent  by  the  contrast. 
Sebastian  Strome  and  Selim  Fawley  are  in  an 


’ Great  Singers:  Faustina  Bordoni  to  Henrietta  Son  tag. 
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exclusive  sense  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Hawthornes 
novel.  Both  are  abnormally  mean  and  iinrnit* 
igably  base,  without  performing  any  good  of- 
fice in  either  art  or  morals ; and  yet,  while 
painting  them,  which  he  does  with  a free  hand, 
and  without  palliating  or  extenuating  their 
repulsiveuess,  Mr.  Hawthorne  ingeniously  con- 
trives to  bring  them  within  the  pale  of  human 
sympathy,  and  to  excite  our  active  interest  for 
them.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Strome, 
whose  repulsiveness  attracts  while  it  repels 
us.  By  some  strange  magnetism  we  dislike, 
condemn,  almost  despise  him,  and  yet  our  sym- 
pathies are  enlisted  for  him.  It  is  no  more 
than  just  to  say  that  there  are  characters  in 
the  novel  which  are  very  pure  and  beautiful. 
Among  these,  and  they  are  very  beautiful,  are 
Sebastian’s  parents,  of  whom,  and  of  whose 
gentle  and  loving  home  life,  Mr.  Hawthorne 
paints  several  exquisite  pictures.  The  most 
artistic  character  in  the  drama,  however,  is  one 
that  will  be  lightly  passed  over  by  the  omniv- 
orous reader  of  fiction,  because  of  its  subordi- 
nate place.  Yet  Smillet,  so  little  brilliant  as 
sometimes  to  seem  only  a slight  remove  from 
a fool,  and  whose  personal  appearance  and  in- 
tellectual gifts  are  thoroughly  insignificant,  is 
a character  of  great  originality  and  delicacy 
of  finish. 


The  other  novels  of  the  month  are  clever 
performances,  but  havf  no  special  claims  to 
originality  or  artistic  excellence.  Sweet,  pure, 
wholesome,  gay,  and  refining,  they  will  afford 
safe  and  entertaining  readiug  for  hours  of  re- 
laxation and  amusement,  without  severely 
taxing  the  emotions  or  making  large  drafts 
upon  the  imagination.  Four  pleasing  novels 
of  this  kind,  that  “ cheers  but  not  inebriates,” 
are  Mademoiselle  De  Mersac ,9  Cousin  Simon,10 
Friend  and  Lover,11  and  Barbara?*  Romance- 
readers  who  crave  something  more  stimula- 
ting, will  find  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson’s  Othello  the 
Second13  both  brief  and  pungent.  Like  Sbaks- 
peare’s  drama  of  the  same  name,  it  is  a tale  of 
love,  jealousy,  and  murder,  though,  it  must  be 
added,  it  lacks  the  genius  which  softens  the 
catastrophe  and  alleviates  the  tragic  incidents 
of  its  great  prototype. 


Mrs.  Brasset  paid  two  visits  to  the  East  in 
her  yacht  The  Sunbeam,  the  first  in  1874,  be- 
fore the  war  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and 
the  other  in  1878,  after  the  war,  and  encour- 


•  Mademoiselle  De  Mersac.  A Novel.  Bv  the  Anthor 
of  Heaps  of  Money.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.’*  4to, 
pp.  83.  New  York : Ilarper  and  Brothers. 

10  Cov sin  Simon.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Robrrt  Mar- 
shak. “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  20.  New 
York : Ilarper  and  Brothers. 

11  Friend  and  Lover.  A Novel.  By  Iza  Duffub  Hartvt. 
“Frauklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  7tk  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  Barbara ; or,  Splendid  Misery.  A Novel.  By  Miss 
M.  E.  Brai>t>on.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp. 
69.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

13  Othello  the  Second . By  F.  W.  Romnbox.  “ Harper’s 
Half-hoar  Series.”  32mo,  pp.  75.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


aged  by  the  reception  of  her  account  of  the 
Voyage  of  the  Sunbeam,  she  has  now  published 
her  impressions  of  these  visits  in  a volume14 
of  substantial  interest,  alike  for  its  minute 
and  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  countries 
she  visited,  aud  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  their  people,  and  for  its  record  of  the  great 
changes  that  had  been  wrought  by  war  in  the 
interval  between  her  visits.  The  volume  is  in 
the  form  of  an  unaffected  diary,  kept  from  day 
to  day,  and  freshly  reflecting  passing  scenes 
and  impressious.  Mrs.  Brassev  introduces  the 
reader  to  phases  of  Oriental  life  that  have  not 
been  so  graphically  reproduced  siuce  tho  pub- 
lication of  Lady  Mary  Wort  ley  Montagu’s  ad- 
mirable letters,  with  the  advantage  in  favor 
of  Mrs.  Brassey’s  relation  that  she  is  fuller  in 
her  details  of  female  life  in  Turkey,  and  espe- 
cially in  her  revelations  of  the  secrets  of  the 
harem,  than  tho  sprightly  and  enterprising 
Lady  Mary.  The  book  is  profusely  and  finely 
illustrated,  and  is  enriched  with  several  excel- 
lent maps  of  the  seas  and  countries  traversed. 


The  anthor  of  Sporting  Adventures  in  Hie  Far 
West13  is  not  only  an  ardent  sportsman,  but  a 
close,  genial,  and  observant  natnralist.  As  a 
hnnter,  he  is  full  of  grit  and  enterprise.  As  a 
naturalist,  he  has  that  lively  sympathy  with 
the  children  of  nature,  whether  beast  or  bird, 
and  that  eager  curiosity  as  to  their  haunts, 
habits,  and  characteristics,  which  will  never 
permit  him  to  rest  satisfied  until  he  has  ex- 
hausted all  the  means  for  acquiring  full  knowl- 
edge of  them.  He  is,  besides,  an  admirable 
story-teller,  and  his  accounts  of  the  exploits 
and  adventures,  the  perils  and  enjoyments, 
the  fortunate  or  “disastrons  chances”  encoun- 
tered byliini80lf  or  his  companions  on  onrown 
soil,  aro  as  fascinating  as  those  of  any  African 
or  Asiatic  Nimrod.  For  the  benefit  of  brother 
sportsmen,  the  author  devotes  an  exhaustive 
preliminary  chapter  to  hints  for  sportsmen,  in 
which  he  points  out  the  best  game  regions  in 
the  far  West,  and  embodies  a large  fund  of 
practical  information  as  to  outfits,  guides,  pro- 
visions, weapons,  etc.,  needed  for  hunting  ex- 
peditions or  essential  to  comfort  and  success. 
The  body  of  the  volume  comprises  the  author’s 
personal  experiences,  which  are  agreeably  in- 
terspersed with  the  experiences  of  other  hunt- 
ers, detailing  encounters  with  bears,  cougars, 
lynxes,  and  wolves,  and  chases  after  buffalo, 
moose,  deer,  antelope,  foxes,  hares,  etc.  The 
book  closes  with  a valuable  chapter  on  the 
haunts,  habits,  mode  of  capturing,  and  statist- 
ics of  the  fur  animals  of  tho  vast  region  that 
stretches  from  Alaska  to  Southern  California. 


In  order  to  give  a faithful  picture  of  the  so- 
cial, political,  industrial,  and  religious  and  in- 

14  Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East ; or.  Cruises  to  Cy- 
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tellectual  conditions  of  contemporary  Eng- 
land,1 • Mr.  T.  H.  S.  Escott  has  resorted  to  the 
device  of  resolving  its  complex  structure  into 
its  most  important  constituent  parts,  and  of 
subjecting  each  of  these  to  a separate  micro- 
scopical examination,  at  the  same  time  noting 
their  points  of  contact,  their  tendencies  to  in- 
terfusion, and  tlieir  relations  to  the  entire 
structure.  Avoiding  all  historical  retrospect, 
and  resisting  alike  the  temptation  to  digress 
from  the  strict  line  of  his  inquiry,  and  to  fol- 
low it  out  into  its  endless  subdivisions,  he  has 
gathered  into  a compact  volume  a concise  and 
interesting  narrative  of  the  condition  of  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  influences  that  are  at  work 
among  her  people — in  her  towns  and  villages ; 
in  her  rural  districts;  among  her  great  land- 
holders; in  her  manufacturing,  mining,  com- 
mercial, and  financial  centres ; and  among  her 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  other  working 
classes.  Together  with  this  he  has  embodied 
clear  and  precise  accounts  of  the  English  sys- 
tems of  rural  and  municipal  administration ; 
of  the  structure  of  English  society ; of  the  char- 
acter, organization,  and  methods  of  English 
polity ; of  her  travelling  facilities ; of  her  crim- 
inal and  pa uper  classes  and  their  management; 
and  of  her  religious  and  educational  agencies 
and  literary  activities — indeed,  of  ail  that  re- 
lates to  the  interior  life  of  England  as  a social 
and  political  organization.  Extremely  inter- 
esting chapters  are  given  to  the  constitution, 
duties,  and  routine  business  methods  of  the 
great  offices  of  state,  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
the  law  courts,  and  of  the  army  and  navy  es- 
tablishments. The  book  will  richly  repay  the 
reader,  especially  if  he  be  a political  student 
or  a prospective  visitor  to  England. 


In  a volume  of  modest  dimensions,  entitled 
Communism  and  Socialism,  in  their  History  and 
Theory,11  President  Woolsey  gives  a clear  and 
calm  exposition,  historical,  analytical, and  crit- 
ical, of  a subject  of  vital  and  grave  interest.  He 
begins  his  essay  with  a definition  of  the  terms 
u communism”  and  “ socialism,”  and  shows  that 
although  originally  they  had  materially  differ- 
ent significations  and  objects,  they  have  now 
become  nearly  synonymous.  Both,  with  some 
divergences  as  to  secondary  details,  have  for 
their  essence  the  substitution  of  common  or 
public  or  collective  property  for  private  prop- 
erty, by  which  the  state  or  the  community  is 
made  the  proprietor  of  all  or  of  the  principal 
means  of  production  and  of  existing  products 
— including  the  soil  and  whatever  comes  from 
it — instead  of  private  persons  or  associations 
of  pereons,  uniting  or  separating  by  their  own 
free  cousent,  and  acting  by  their  own  free- 
will. After  defining  and  analyzing  the  prin- 
ciples distinguishing  or  held  in  common  by 
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communism  and  socialism,  and  after  a brief 
and  lucid  statement  of  their  tendencies,  evils, 
and  defects.  Dr.  Woolsey  passes  in  review  the 
history  and  results  of  the  communistic  system 
as  it  has  shown  itself  by  actual  experiments 
in  the  case  of  smaller  communities  within  the 
state,  founded  on  equality  and  political  econo- 
my, such  as  the  Buddhist  monks,  the  Essence, 
the  Therapeutic,  the  Shakers,  Zoarites,  Inspi- 
rationists,  Perfectionists,  etc.,  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  all  of  which  are  outlined  in  successive 
succinct  and  clear  sketches.  This  historical 
r4sum6  also  includes  summaries  of  the  commu- 
nistic Utopias  and  theories  of  Plato,  Sir  Thom- 
as More,  Campanella,  Mably,  Babceus,  St.  Simon, 
Fourier,  Louis  Blanc,  aud  others.  He  then 
gives  interesting  accounts  of  the  origin,  or- 
ganization, rules,  pretensions,  and  acts  of  the 
famous  “ International,”  and  of  socialism  iu 
Germauy  as  presented  in  the  theories  of  Marx, 
Lasalle,  and  other  recent  communistic  leaders. 
In  his  concluding  chapters,  which  are  more 
purely  critical  and  judicial  than  their  prede- 
cessors, President  Woolsey  discusses  the  rela- 
tions of  recent  socialism  to  the  state  and  to 
society,  to  the  individual  and  religion,  to  the 
family  and  marriage,  aud  finally  responds  to 
the  questions,  “ Is  the  overthrow  of  society  iu 
its  present  form  by  socialism  probable  f”  and 
“ What  are  the  future  prospects  of  socialism  f” 
In  the  course  of  his  re-assuring  and  convincing 
replies  to  these  vital  questions,  Dr.  Woolsey  re- 
counts the  forces  and  elements  whose  inter- 
ests and  instinct  of  self-preservation  must  ne- 
cessarily cause  them  to  form  a greatly  prepon- 
derating array  iu  opposition  to  socialism,  and 
by  their  concert  make  it  impracticable.  He 
also  suggests,  as  he  frequently  does  elsewhere 
in  his  considerate  and  calm  treatise,  the  con- 
cessions and  remedies  by  which  the  dangers 
of  communism  may  be  modified  or  averted. 
The  volume  is  at  once  instructive  and,  al- 
though uncolored  by  any  tendency  to  opti- 
mism, re-assuring.  

Tales  from  the  Odyssey 18  is  the  title  of  a mod- 
est little  book  that  we  heartily  coihmend  to 
pareuts  for  the  graceful  simplicity  of  its  ver- 
sions of  a nnmber  of  Homers  most  captivating 
stories,  and  for  the  interest  in  classical  fable 
that  it  will  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  young. 
No  fairy-book  could  be  more  delightful.  In- 
deed, the  stories  which  it  tells — of  the  Homer- 
ic Games,  of  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,  of  uEolua 
and  the  Shades,  of  Scylla  and  Chary bdis,  of 
Circe,  the  Sirens,  and  the  Men-Eaters — appeal 
to  the  imagination  of  childhood  and  to  the 
child’s  sense  of  wonder  as  perfectly  as  any 
fairy  tale,  at  the  same  time  that  they  will  ef- 
fect a lodgment  in  its  mind  of  a round  of  clas- 
sical literature  that  has  become  a living  part 
of  the  thought  of  all  civilized  people. 
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POLITICAL. 

CONGRESS. — The  House,  January  23,  by  a 
vote  of  158  to  79,  rejected  Mr.  Buckner’s 
bill  requiring  national  banks  to  keep  one-half 
their  reserves  in  coin. 

The  Seuate,  January  26,  confirmed  the  nom- 
inations of  the  following  ministers:  James 
Russell  Lowell,  to  Great  Britain ; John  W.  Fos- 
ter, to  Russia ; Lucius  Fairchild,  to  Spain ; and 
P.  H.  Morgan,  to  Mexico.  The  nomination  of 
Eli  H.  Murray,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  Governor  of 
Utah  Territory,  was  confirmed  on  the  27th. 

The  Warner  Silver  Bill  wras  reported  adverse- 
ly by  Senator  Bayard  February  3. 

An  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  United  States  at  the  Berlin 
Fishery  Exhibition  was  voted  by  the  House 
February  4. 

The  Senate,  February  18,  passed  a resolution 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  either 
to  provide  a public  vessel  to  carry  contribu- 
tions to  the  Irish  sufferers,  or  to  charter  a mer- 
chant steamer  for  that  purpose. 

A bill  providing  for  the  delivery  of  dutiable 
articles  in  the  mails,  with  a provision  for  au 
indemnity  of  fifty  francs  payable  for  the  loss 
of  any  such  article,  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
February  20. 

The  Pennsylvania  Republican  Convention 
met  at  Harrisburg  February  4,  and  appointed 
delegates  to  the  Chicago  Convention,  with  in- 
structions (by  a vote  of  133  to  113)  to  support 
General  Grant  for  President,  and  to  vote  as  a 
unit  on  all  questions. 

The  New  Jersey  Assembly,  February  11,  by 
a vote  of  nearly  three  to  one,  rejected  a bill  to 
abolish  capital  punishment. 

In  view  of  rumored  preparations  for  a fresh 
invasion  of  the  Indian  Territory  this  year,  Pres- 
ident Hayes,  February  12,  issued  a proclama- 
tion declaring  that  if  necessary  the  army  will 
be  employed  to  protect  the  Indians  in  thoir 
exclusive  right  to  that  Territory. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made,  Febru- 
ary 17,  to  kill  the  imperial  family  of  Russia  by 
firing  a mine  of  dynamite  under  the  Winter  Pal- 
ace at  St.  Petersburg.  Ten  soldiers  were  killed 
and  forty-five  wounded  by  the  explosion. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  February 
17,  by  a vote  of  242  to  198,  rejected  a motion  to 
place  the  franchise  in  Ireland  on  an  equality 
with  that  in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  January 
26,  rejected  M.  Louis  Blanc’s  motion  for  the 
abrogation  of  all  laws  restricting  the  right  of 
public  meeting,  or  the  formation  of  associa- 
tions. On  the  29th  the  Chamber  voted  to  sup- 
press political  clubs,  and  to  authorize  the  gov- 
ernment to  prohibit  a meeting  where  a disturb- 
ance is  apprehended. — February  12  the  Cham- 
ber rejected  a motion  for  a plenary  amnesty 
by  a vote  of  313  to  115. — The  Franco-German 
war  cost  France  13,939,000,000  francs. 


Three  important  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  government  to  the  Prussian  Par- 
liament— one  to  add  thirteen  new  regiments 
and  a battalion  of  pioneers  to  the  army ; an- 
other prolonging  the  anti-Socialist  laws  until 
March  31, 1886 ; and  a third  to  prohibit  foreign 
vessels  engaging  in  the  coasting  trade  of  Ger- 
many, except  when  allowed  by  special  treaty. 

A new  bill  abolisliiug  slavery  in  Cuba  (dif- 
fering somewhat  from  the  one  previously  pass- 
ed) was  approved,  aud  on  February  18  was 
promulgated  in  the  Spanish  official  gazette. 

A convention  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave-trade  in  Turkey  was  signed  by  the  Turk- 
ish Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  Sir  Austiu 
Layard  January  27. 

The  Pope  in  an  encyclical  letter  argues  in 
favor  of  the  removal  of  the  rite  of  marriage 
from  all  civil  jurisdiction  whatsoever. 

DISASTERS. 

January  26. — Steamer  Charmer  burned,  fif- 
teen miles  above  the  month  of  the  Red  River. 
Eight  lives  lost. 

January  29. — Fire-damp  explosion  in  a coll- 
iery at  Meissen,  Saxony.  Ten  persons  killed. 

February  3. — Announcement  of  hurricane  at 
Philippine  Islands.  Twenty-five  vessels  were 
wrecked,  and  forty-six  persons  drowned. 

February  4. — Railway  collision  at  Argenteuil, 
Department  of  Seiue-et-Oise,  France.  Seven 
persons  killed  aud  twenty  wouuded. 

February  9. — Theatre  Royal,  Du bliu,  burned. 
Eight  lives  lost. — During  a fidte  near  Constan- 
tinople a three-story  barrack  fell,  killing  two 
hundred  soldiers  and  wounding  three  hundred. 
— Steamer  Constance,  from  Cardiff  for  Malta, 
foundered  in  a gale  off  Land’s  End.  All  but 
two  of  the  crew  drowned. 

February  10. — The  City  Hall,  Albany,  New 
York,  destroyed  by  fire.  Several  firemen  bad- 
ly injured. — News  received  of  the  foundering 
of  the  French  steam-ship  Valentine,  bound  from 
Cardiff  for  Dieppe.  Sixteen  persons  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

January  28.— At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Pro- 
fessor James  De  Mille,  author,  aged  forty-seven 
years. 

February  1. — In  Paris,  France,  Adolphe  Gra- 
nier  de  Cassagnac,  father  of  Paul  de  Cas- 
sagnac,  aged  seventy-four  years. 

Februai'y  5. — In  Philadelphia,  Adolph  E.  Bo- 
rie,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  aged  seventy-one 
years. 

February  13. — In  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
Samuel  Greene  Arnold,  ex-United  States  Sen- 
ator, aged  fifty-nine  years. 

February  14. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  General 
Carlos  Butterfield,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

February  17. — Iu  Now  Yojrk  city,  James  Len- 
ox, founder  of  the  Lenox  Library,  in  his  eight- 
ieth year. 
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HOW  quick  and  felicitous  Dr.* Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmos  always  is  in  his  fresh  way 
of  applying  an  old  or  a new  thing ! After  the 
famous  breakfast  recently  given  to  him  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.  on  the  an- 
niversary of  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  met  a 
guest  who  had  contributed  one  of  the  best  of 
the  many  clever  poems  that  were  fired  off  on 
the  occasion.  Said  the  doctor : “ I knew  there 
would  be  a good  many  things  said  that  would 
be  calculated  to  draw  tears.  I was  resolved 
that  I would  not  cry — that  nothing  should 
make  me  cry ; and  so  I went  to  the  breakfast 
determined  to  maintaiu  a rigid  upper  eyelid  /” 


The  following,  related  by  an  officer  of  the 
Stonewall  Brigade,  may  interest  some  of  our 
soldier  friends : 

While  Jacksou’s  corps  was  cautiously  mov- 
ing to  tho  flank  and  rear  of  the  Union  army  at 
Chancellorsville,  the  Confederate  cavalry  in 
advance  became  engaged  with  the  enemy. 
Soon  a wounded  and  bleeding  trooper  was 
seen  emerging  from  the  woods  in  front.  After 
looking  around,  he  moved  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  infantry  were  marching  as  if  seek- 
ing the  rear,  or,  as  the  average  gray-jacket 
would  say,  the  r’ar.  Soon  afterward  rapid  fir- 
ing explained  that  the  blue-jackets  had  closed 
in  behind  Jackson,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  poor  cavalryman  was  seen  coming  back 
again.  When  opposite  the  “ Stonewall,”  an- 
other cavalryman  from  the  front  also  arrived. 
No.  1 at  once  recognized  him,  and  said,  “ Hallo, 
Bill — wounded  V ’ 

“ Yes,”  said  No.  2,  “ but  not  bad.  Let’s  git  to 
the  r’ar.” 

At  which  No.  1 exclaimed:  “This  is  the 
darnedest  fight  I’ve  bin  in  yit.  It  hainH  got 
no  r’ar.” 


We  are  indebted  to  a New  Hampshire  friend 
for  the  following : 

Judge  Eastman,  of  Manchester,  related  that 
at  oue  time  General  Franklin  Pierce  was  op- 
posed to  the  Hon.  Natt  Hubbard  in  some  cause 
in  a New  Hampshire  court.  The  general’s 
strong  point  was  his  influence  over  a jury,  and 
in  this  particular  case  the  eyes  of  every  jury- 
man were  suffused  with  tears  by  his  pathetic 
pleading.  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  a gruff  voice,  said, 
in  his  reply,  “Geutlemeu  of  the  jury,  under- 
stand that  / am  not  boring  for  water”  And  this 
opening  completely  neutralized  the  effect  of 
the  general’s  eloquence. 


In  June  last,  at  T , Pennsylvania,  “Chil- 

dren’s Sunday”  was  observed,  at  which  time 
several  children  were  christened.  Little  John- 
ny was  rather  pugnacious  by  temperament, 
but  seemed  deeply  impressed  by  the  ceremony. 
At  home,  during  the  previous  week,  all  the 
feather  beds  and  pillows  had  been  renovated 


by  a peregrinating  renovator,  which  process 
had  attracted  much  attention  among  the  chil- 
dren. On  the  afternoon  after  the  christening 
Johnny  was  quite  angered  by  one  of  his  sis- 
ters. Immediately  the  hand  was  raised,  as  of 
old,  to  strike ; but  slowly  it  was  lowered,  and 
with  a serious  voice  and  a look  worthy  the  re- 
buke of  au  apostle,  he  said,  “ Oh,  sister,  how 
could  you  f — and  you  just  renovated , too !” 


“ With  respections  to  this  child,”  as  Dickens 
said — this  New  York  child  : 

A young  school-ma’am  was  endeavoring  to 
teach  one  of  her  pupils  what  the  word  “ mam- 
ma” meant,  and  to  aid  her  in  that  great  task, 
asked,  “ What  does  your  papa  sometimes  call 
your  mother  f” 

“ Old  Seventy -six !”  was  the  somewhat  un- 
expected reply. 

This  recalls  the  story  of  the  Frenchman 
who  at  dinner  expressed  his  appreciation  of 
the  wines  served  in  terms  usually  addressed  to 
the  fair  sex.  A guest,  sitting  next  to  the  wife, 
said,  “Pray,  madam,  if  your  husband  thus 
praises  his  wine,  what  words  has  he  left  for 
you  f” 

“ Oh,  he  calls  me  his  Lafitte  of  ’48.” 


In  an  English  volume,  just  published,  enti- 
tled The  Witty  and  Humorous  Side  of  the  Eng - 
lish  Poets , we  find  this  verse,  attributed  to 
Coleridge : 

In  Spain,  tfat  land  of  monks  and  apes. 

The  thing  called  wine  doth  spring  from  grapes ; 

But  on  the  noble  river  Rhine 

The  thing  called  gripes  doth  come  from  wine. 


Judge  Poland,  of  Vermont,  was  for  many 
years  a conspicuous  member  of  Congress  from 
that  State,  and  in  great  demand  in  the  New 
England  States  as  a campaign  speaker.  He 
was  not  a strict  temperance  man,  though  by 
no  meaus  intemperate.  He  was  once  invited 
to  make  a speech  in  Maine,  where  the  temper- 
ance laws  are  stringent.  The  chief  committee- 
man knew  that  the  judge  sometimes  required 
a little  inspiration,  so  he  placed  two  mugs, 
supposed  to  be  filled  with  milk,  on  the  table 
behind  which  the  judge  stood  to  harangue  the 
crowd.  Slyly  the  committee-man  intimated  to 
the  judge  which  mug  ho  should  drink  from. 
The  hint  was  understood,  and  the  judge  had 
not  gotten  far  in  his  discourse  before  he  be- 
came thirsty ; he  raised  the  goblet,  quaffed  it 
to  the  bottom,  and  set  it  down  with  the  unc- 
tuous exclamation,  “ Ye  gods , what  a cow  !” 


We  have  this  anecdote,  fresh  from  England, 
of  the  late  eccentric  Dr.  Monsey : 

The  Duke  of  Leeds,  the  doctor,  and  liis 
Grace’s  chaplain  being  one  morning,  after 
breakfast,  in  the  duke’s  library,  Mr.  Walkden, 
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of  Pall  Mall,  his  Grace’s  shoe-maker,  was  shown 
in  with  a new  pair  of  shoes  for  the  duke,  The 
latter  was  remarkably  fond  of  him,  as  he  was 
at  the  same  time  clerk  of  St.  James’s  Church, 
where  the  duke  was  a constant  attendant, 

“ What  hare  you  there,  Walkdeu  f”  said  the 
duke. 

“A  pair  of  shoes  for  your  (Trace,”  he  replied. 

The  chaplain,  taking  up  one  of  them,  exam- 
ined it  with  great  attention.  “ What  is  the 
price  f asked  the  chaplain. 

M Haif  a guinea,  sir,”  said  the  shoemaker. 

“Half  a guinea  for  a pair  of  shoes!”  ex- 


fendaot’s  counsel  called,  as  a medical  expert, 
old  Dr.  B , an  eccentric  character,  who  de- 

lights in  calling  himself  a “ swamp  doctor.” 
The  following  portion  of  the  examination  in 
chief  is  too  good  to  be  lost : 

Counsel.  “ Well,  doctor,  there  is  also  such  a 
thing  as  emotional  insanity,  is  there  uot!” 

DOCTOR  (fooling  hard  at  the  lawyers  on  defend- 
ant’8 aide  of  the  table),  “Well,  yes,  sir;  hut.  it 
originated,  I believe,  among  you  gentlemen  of 
the  legal  profession.  It  is  not  recognized  in 
ours.”  (Smiles  among  the  audience.) 

COUNSEL  (after  a look  tvhich  seemed  to  say  he 
had  got  just  the  answer  he 
— -----  wanted).  “ Now,  doctor,  will 

i'  f-  j / you  please  give  us  a ilefini- 

< < tion  of  emotional  insanity  V 
Doctor.  “ Well,  sir,  as 
near  as  I can  get  at  it,  the 
term  ‘emotional  insanity*  is 
applied  to  a case  where  a 
man  becomes  highly  exas- 
perated, arid  in  a moment 
4 / / / of  passion  does  a thing  he 

' would  not  have  doDe  a mb- 
'*  ruent  before  or  a moment 

* » i after,  and  for  which  he  is 

f i'-:  fi  immediately  sorry.”  (Smiles 

all  over  the  room,  and  “Thank 
: | yon,  doctor  ” from  counsel  for 
I the  State.) 

jaPy  WmM  A good  definition. 


Is  a certain  Wisconsin 
city  there  lived  not  long 
ago  three  good  fellows 
named  Tom,  George,  and 
Jerry,  who  had  long  been 
close  companions,  and  too 
often  joined  in  the  social 
glass.  It  happened  that 
Jerry  died.  Tom  soon  fol- 
lowed him.  George,  bereft 
of  his  companions,  and  in 
declining  health,  was  ad- 
dressed one  day  on  the  prob- 
ability of  bis  soon  passing 
away,  to  which  he  replied,  “ Well,  when  1 die, 
I shall  at  least  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
that  I shall  go  where  I shall  he  sure  to  find 
‘ Tom  and  Jerry/”  

An  officer  of  the  First  Regiment  United 
States  Cavalry,  stationed  at  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
Washington  Territory,  sends  this  to  the  Draw- 
er, which  is  good  enough  to  be  enjoyed  outside 
of  army  circles : 

On  one  occasion,  while  Lieutenant  R 

was  conducting  a pack  train  from  one.  post  to 
another  in  Arizona,  he  was  attacked  by  In- 
diana while  moving  along  the  side  of  a very 
steep  and  rocky  mountain.  The  Indians  were 
above  the  command,  and  their  attack  consist- 
ed in  rolling  large  rocks  down  at  the  troops. 
Lieutenant  R gave  his  horse  to  an  irish- 

man to  hold  while  he  was  engaged  deploying 
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claimed  the  chaplain.  “ Why,  I could  go  to 
Cranhourn  Abbey  and  buy  a better  pair  of 
shoes  for  five  and  sixpence/*  He  then  threw 
the  shoe  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Walkdeu  throw  the  other  after  it,  saying 
that  as  they  were  follows  they  ongbt  to  go  to- 
gether, and  at  the  same  time  replied  to  the 
chaplain, “Sir,  I can  go  to  a stall  in  Moorfields 
and  buy  a better  sermon  for  twopence  than 
his  Grace  gives  you  a guinea  for.” 

The  duke  clapped  Walkdeu  oo  the  shoulder, 
and  said,  “That  is  a most  excellent  retort, 
Walkdeu ; make  me  half  a dozen  pairs  of  shoes 
directly.”  


At  the  January  (1630)  term  of  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  of  Ottawa  County.  Ohio,  Con  Hen- 
nessy  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife’s 
paramour.  The  defense  was  insanity.  De- 
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the  men  to  dislodge  the  Indians.  During  the 
affair  the  horse  was  struck  by  one  of  the  rocks, 
knocked  off  the  trail,  and  hurled  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  Irishman  had  hold  of 
the  bridle  at  the  time,  which  was  broken  by 
the  sudden  shock,  leaving  a portion  of  it  in  his 
hands.  After  the  affair  was  over,  and  the  com- 
mand was  about  to  resume  the  march,  he  came 
up  to  Lieutenant  R , saluted  him,  and  hold- 

ing out  the  portion  of  the  bridle,  said,  “Lef- 
tinant , I haven1 1 yer  horse , but  I have  enough  to 
presint  to  the  quartermaster  for  condemnation^  sur  /” 


The  joy  felt  by  a Missouri  editor  at  being 
serenaded  not  long  since  is  felicitously  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  strictly  first-class  no- 
tice, copied  verb . et  lit.  from  his  paper : 

Never  since  the  time  the  stars  sung  togcather  and  all 
the  the  Angelic  choircsters  of  Heaven  had  there  concert 
at  creations  down  was  there  ever  sweeter  strains  of  music 
then  greeted  the  ears  and  lulled  the  occupants  of  Cottage 
House  into  the  sweet  embrace  of  morpheotis  balmy  na- 
tures sweet  restore.  We  love  music  passionately.  A man 
with  no  mnsic  In  his  nature — in  his  soul  is  very  apt  to  be 
of  morose  and  unpleasant  temperment  but  we  digress. 
The  Corning  band  serenaded  us  Wednesday  night  Every 
member  of  this  band  is  an  artist  of  high  order. 

“ W©  digress”  is  good. 


Readers  of  the  Drawer  have  often  laughed 
at  some  of  the  curious  examination  papers 
and  compositions  that  are  submitted  to  teadh- 
ers  of  our  common  schools.  But  here  is  one 
from  England  that  for  scope  of  information 
surpasses  anything  we  have  lately  seen  in  this 
country.  It  refers  to  the  bases  of  certain  Eu- 
ropean states : 

The  goverment  of  Russia  Is  limited  monster  and  is  a 
stride  goverment  they  speak  different  language  and  the 
church  is  a greck  church  called  the  Carthick  church.  The 
goverment  of  Germany  is  a strick  goverment  and  the  Em- 
pire of  Germany  is  a limited  monster  and  the  church  is 
called  the  greek  Church. 


The  January  number  of  Blackwoods  Maga- 
zine has  a carefully  prepared  article  on  the 
Roman  Breviary,  in  which,  by  way  of  illustra- 
ting the  duty  of  courtesy  in  conforming  to  the 
customs  of  whatever  church  one  may  happen 
to  be  in,  the  writer,  in  a foot-note,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

A well-known  Nonconformist  preacher  of  the  present 
day  noticed  three  young  men  who  had  mixed  with  his 
large  congregation  with  the  evident  Idea  of  extracting 
amusement  from  his  sermon,  and  who  ostentatiously  kept 
on  their  hats.  He  paused  in  his  discourse,  and  looking 
§ toward  the  intruders,  said  : 44  If  I enter  a place  of  worship 
‘not  of  my  own  connection,  I always  try  to  behave,  so  long 
as  I am  there,  as  I see  the  regular  worshippers  do.  I 
chanced  to  go  into  a Jewish  synagogue  the  other  day,  and 
Instinctively  took  my  hat  off.  A man  next  me  whispered 
that  such  was  not  their  practice.  1 put  it  on  again  at 
once.  Now  if  those  three  young  gentlemen  of  the  Jewish 
persuasion,  whom  I see  here  among  us,  would—”  Their 
hats  were  off,  he  said,  in  telling  the  story,  before  he  bad 
finished  his  sentence. 


Sometimes  the  negro  preacher  is  particular- 
ly strong  iu  his  elucidation  of  a theological 


point.  This  was  the  case  with  Brudder  Ephra- 
im Jones,  on  the  Bayou  Teche,  who,  address- 
ing the  congregation  on  the  great  topic  of 
predestination,  said : “ Let  us,  for  argument’s 
sake,  grant  that  I,  Ephraim  Jones,  am  foreor- 
dained to  be  drowned  iu  the  ribber  at  Smith’s 
Ferry  next  Tuesday  mornin’  at  half  pas’  ten, 
and  s’pose  I kuow  it,  and  s’pose  I am  a free, 
moral,  voluntary,  and  accountable  agent — do 
you  think  I’s  goin’  to  be  drowned?  I ruther 
guess  not.  I should  stay  at  home ; and  you’ll 
never  ketch  dis  yer  babe  in  de  wood  at  Smith’s 
Ferry,  nor  near  de  ribber  neither — wo,  sir  /” 


The  following  dialogue  actually  occurred 
anent  the  recent  open  winter : 

Pat.  “ Moike,  did  iver  ye  see  a winther  loike 
this  wan  P’ 

Mike.  “ Iudade  I did.” 

Pat.  “Whin?” 

Mike.  “Lasht  summer,  shure,  and  begone  to 
ye !”  

Lovers  of  pure,  simple,  strong  Saxon,  and 
who  delight,  as  the  late  William  Cullen  Bryant 
did,  in  words  o(one  syllable,  will  read  with  zest 
the  following  sentence  from  Herbert  Spencer’s 
last  work,  the  Data  of  Ethics  : 

But  just  as  the  rampant  egoism  of  a brutal  militancy 
was  not  to  be  remedied  by  attempts  at  the  absolute  sub- 
jection of  the  ego  in  convents  and  monasteries,  so  neither 
is  the  misconduct  of  ordinary  humanity,  as  now  existing, 
to  be  remedied  by  upholding  a standard  of  abnegation 
beyond  human  achievement. 

This  reminds  us  of  the  concise  language 
used  by  an  old  codger  who  wished  to  tell  an- 
other codger  that  “nobody  can  tell  what  he 
don’t  know.”  So  he  said,  “ It  is  pretty  im- 
possible for  us  to  communicate  to  others  those 
ideas  whereof  we  are  not  ourselves  possessed 
of,  for  in  doing  so  we  are  pretty  apt  to  en- 
counter those  difficulties  from  which  it  is  pret- 
ty impossible  for  us  to  eradicate  ourselves 
therefrom.” 


Persons  who  are  apt  to  forget  names  will  be 
amused  by  a line  from  the  Memoirs  of  Madame 
De  Bdmusat,  recently  republished  in  this  coun- 
try. The  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  had  any- 
thing but  a royal  memory  for  names,  one  day 
asked  an  eminent  musician:  “What  is  your 
name  ?” 

The  answer  was,  “ Gretry,  as  usual , sire.” 


Chancellor  Bruce,  of  Kentucky,  recently 
delivered  before  the  Southern  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, at  Louisville,  an  extemporaneous  ad- 
dress, in  which  he  gave  his  recollections  of 
some  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress.  After  referring  in  a gen- 
eral way  to  the  causes  which  produced  hostili- 
ties between  the  North  and  the  South,  Judge 
Bruce  remarked  that  there  were  many  Ken- 
tuckians who  felt  as  did  the  lamented  Colonel 
Phil  Lee,  who  said  he  was  “for  the  Union ; but 
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*?**  of  tommu  in-  • '::;:^^'i4S  ’:  :C--^  ,*  ,,  vitb  *b.«  Indent, 

witUoiu  ••  .’jflBfcfc# ' ieal  hi*  poid.t‘on  <u 

mmm^  ; iKf*v  t c ' the  army,  and  tw  w.~ 

i»*k*0  th.-  h»nor/‘:Vke  fip®>  ° * v ^Hii1ri?fmii[T,'~  treaty  could  obtain 

id  dry  about  Jonah  • Icr  f limmtondiun.  Tbia 

ami  tJ tyj  w^ijate^-; ; • ; f \ fjfcj  Mt&F T^*S®|  ‘ *<*  enraged Mr*.  ften-. 

tthijg&eii  that  aim  told 
oi  H'  • 

ytetff.V  i f 

t\fif  hiud-  bom-  a;vrV> 
fontife'  as(  ii^feWjofwb 
liittg  iZbvImrd 
’■**'  A bor^  k */ 
imy  bin^d <nu 
f»»r  o IteTHfc -v  ~h» 
HftlttJS  li»*w 

t oj  «db*r*r>  t>  If  a s tftr  piaf? 

* yon; 

\V£rd*/'  8>y* 
lag  bt.euuie  a by* 
V***i$l  f-fc^^g'bwfi  fbb 

ati ii CUit^^ 
r*mcy. 


M^o  yOVi  iiiso  bi>« 
)i\dy  tbOt  tlitf 
Hebtfws  pa.Hsed 
tbiQugh  tlm  fiery  fur- 
nace w itbout  i^ejidg 
ib»  h&nt  t’*  v 
‘•YeB.'f  •;/. 
tl  Do  3' oa  lifclieva 
that  Sotw^ob  fcbfw  all 
tbo^  thoiLsaiuls  of 
PIj distinct*  with  tto 
jafv-l>onfc>  of  an  ass  fM 
(It  was  un  media  to* 
ly  after  tjie  battle  of 
SliiUili,  and  tbo  be- 
Herer  in  tbo  Bible 


Mtflnliwft.  ♦*  Fii  the  Are. 


M HVTgfg^-  *■  Btidcet  dOjir„  i#  \i 
for  vo«i  f BaiA  yoa  liiink  I bad 

wm» 


Miwswi  4‘  Rxi* w w,  tor  tr^abli^jt  yon, 

>»)♦».  any  (»me  w\ii*n  yon  pksu^V— tl 

not  too  lackOl  trouble— jjtet  te  tf  llltle — j>Ick^  V 


fiHe  wum  eii'iUjjli 
filler  fix  Uitf  &rtf  & 
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ii-Armor  Ob  r«E  vimiuk. 


plunged  into  a fierce,  omnivorous  <xmm 
of  reading.  . We  devoured  e^ryihitig 


how  «yas  it  possible,  ws  m&bhyd*  with  tVio.  and  eo?uniuiuea(nre  in  regard  to  their 
feeble  incredulity  bf  effete  Eastern  micids*.  personal  lost  cry.  They  were  v«d£o  .jpvetv 
that  the  3^ie  eouot^  #hdul4.he  &l  oner.  to  l&rgh  «fer>rie»  Xi  wa*  a t<!r 

a fertile  garden  ami  a howling  wilder*  rible  strain  mi  the  .HstewE*  ilmigidatIhiK 
ne^pthat  it  should  te  tlie  Imiding  Qn  one  omi*iou  t incautiously  sgid  to  a 

ground  of  die  Indiana  and  the  home  of  Joipwudon^  /ohf  gentl *nv*n  that  j sujip&sed 
a 'hu^-'ahd  iriduBtriOiys  {avfiulatidii ; that >--| they  had s$me  qiV(hv big  farms  outyYrs  tihfc 
the  clhtittlesiiOhlci  be  and  agree-  Red.  Ri  ver 

aide,  while  ife niewury'  -wu*  frozen  m the  Big  former  said  he  w*  G-real.  Scott? 

hu.lh,  ^nd;  the  wind  itife  of  Why,  xber*;!a  fernt* ; oht  there  Mggery* 

fifty  rj^j($gr; •Tteae.  • f fringe  .puz-’  the  luiU  State  a^Rlir«d^  Ifeland.  A m&tt 
zled  usy  Starts  out  us  the  mornin'  to  plough  a •fii.r- 

Wher»  >vl  Mir  mad  to  our  im relied  ae~  rev.  ami  Fu»  ploughs  right  ahoad  till  night 
^nahmirmes  for  '<mUghtphtttcnt  and  help,  an'  flnm  eumpH  outran-  ploughs  Wmfciiie 
Tre  were  bailed,  For  if  the  person  cpms-  hex’- day.*’ 
tipped  ligd  heury  id twtrrieniy;  in  ilm  Red  -: :' jki*:- 

liieer .Valley,  we 'font id-  ita% iuOhrtf  - <m  Criid^  fm^  A pate 

only  those  portiaas  of  it  which  wen  like  n% st  of  thought,  and  hv  silently  felt  for 
in  summer  wither  But  t.C  hi$  ; tlm  filter . 
interests  >veycj.  in  hcyh^fl . Sfihlr 

been  iiu preyed  eWetly  by  the  7ie#{K>ii*y  and  ManiUd.wv  l^ilwuyv  iind  rode 

peeibf  bh# BedBiyo-r  all 

cold  of  the  withers;  And  the  &normovtb  ueross '?  of  About 


flite  bjbet  riteb  of  the  north 


d^ybireak:  We  came  mtb  the.  Red  River 
Valley.  from  your  mind  ARite 

that  mv  nailed  up  by  this 
word.  \ta*lv&if&b&  that  in  the  a 

y&ltey  fe  not  uecf.essarily  **a  hollow  be- 
tween  hills  or  mountains,  That  i-s'  a 
narrow  E^^ern  euiieepticm  4 As  tve  lixxk- 
ed  nut  from  the  ear  window  for,  the  first 
hmo  upon  ihia  J&mY\u&  vail by*'  w*>  saw  a 
broad  {e  cel  plain  covered  with  short  grasps, 
and  flooded  by  the  ri^Uig^  smi  With  ml  and 
golden  light.  Doubtless  then*  were  JnJifc 
somewhere  in  the  worlds  bijl  they  were 
iuyikibfe.  Ear  away  on  the  left  a dim 
blue  line  of  timber  marked  the  coiirse  of 
tl%  • .Rfeii -'JliypK  and  ahotber  line  tat:  itv 
front  of  \i\&  tedtetcd  the  approach  of  ■&. 
t.nbutery  sf.raim . This  was  all  that  broke 
the  b$3te-^  We  l^alixed  at 

Prpeeyri^  before,  that  if 

was  m feet  a lake  without  any  water 
in  it;  * , . V :v>' ■*  ; _ % / • 

A XeW  words  will  explain  the  character 
and  jieobabte  formation  of  the  Red  River 
Valley  It  is  about  three  himdml  miles 
loiigr  aij#t  fifty,  miles  wide— a flat  peitrife* 
eXten  din  g n or  th  word  front  Late.  Traverse, 
in  Minnesota,  until  it  passes  by  a gentle 
slope  beneath  the  water  of  Late  Wmiii* 
peg.  About  thirty  mite  north  of  the 
southern  and  higher  extr^ity  of  the  val- 
ley the  lied  River  comes  meandering  ifi 
from  the  east  It  is  a sluggish  stream, 
flowing  in  a ditch  in  the  middle  of  the 
prairie,  and  is  altogether  inadequate  in 
size  and  force  to  have  made  the  Valley 
which:  beat**  its  name.  When  we  seek  an 
explanation  of  this  vast  allu  vial  plain,  we 
must  find  a much  larger  body  of  water  to 
account  for  its  formation,  and  this  if*  clone 
by  the  theory  whi&h  cchiheete  it  Avitli  the 
great  Mississippi  kyjsteV.  There?  are  many 
indmatmu*  that  the  whnl#  dhpn&fefc  of 
this  region  wm 

The  vhltey  of  the  Mi^s^Tpp^  Wifjh  its  true 
line  of  cop  tip  nation  along  the  M i nnesoU, 
must  have  formerly  contained  a vastly 
larger  body  of  vvater  than  how  flows 
through  it.  This  v&Uey^ tegmmng  at 

Big  Stpiie  by  a 

flight  barrier  from  Lake  Traverse  ISfow 
mmgiue  that  a few  thousand  yearn  ago 
ihe-lewl  Of  the  ermtimuit  was  a littlis  dif- 
teent fmm  what  .it  j*  now,  a few  hundred  j Mississippi.  Tim  present  north  ward  nut- 
feet  higher  at  the  north,  and  lower  at  the  let.  through  the  Nelson  River  would  be 
south.,  then  this  harrier  would  be  ■ over-  stopped  There  would  .be  a.  mighty  stream 
wAM\  ahd  all  the  waters  of  flip  Wituilpeg  draining  the  whole  central  region  of  the 
l^vsin*  would  flpw  Southward  through  the  emit  incut  into  the  Gulf  ofMeyico..  N&w 
Red  Ri  ver  and  Minnesota  ‘Valley  into  the  i . t hat  the  continent  is  gradu- 


Mat  w fUtfi  uiven  * alley. 


' 'jL-m  •*** 

. \ ■ ■•  • ’ «>< 

:V ; i * %■>' 

i i 
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ocamsos  m tve  DALRyMi'u:- 


ally  depressed  at  the  north.  smd  eUwalhd  at 
tl^vsoutli— ^bi^h  wo  know  from 
obserVaykui  is  ol 

sat  -eoaust:  the  res^ijb  rtf  siicif)  an  tf&eillar 
tioi*.  will  lie  to  diminish  the. slope  mul  ve- 
locity of  the  great  h« oil hward  river  It 
will  have  leas  arid  less  power  to  cut  its  wuy 
through  otetael#*,  ..It 
by  the  granite  ledgas 


; Ite  ;ia  ® ant^  and  Dakota ; 
th? in  in  tM  British 
provilietr  -^r^joSHob^.  Two  iraRroa<ls 
have  beet?  iftha  the  yhlfry  within 

the  past  six  ymrs— t he  Phuh  Mian^ 

apbil*,  imil  Mfifiihyba.  which  * 
parallel  with  the  u\tf  U%  Si.  Vincent,  oh 
&h:S^i|ish.  «bn4tet5fai  with 

near  JLhg  #toae  I Die  Pcottlyiiijs  br&fieh  of.  the  Ouxim lian  Pa- 
Lake  It  will  spread' out  into  & vast  lake  cific  to,  Winnipeg,  and  the  Northern  Ps- 
I&rger  thau  Superior  mid  .MiHugau  potto  vdk‘,  which.  crosses  the -valley  at.  right,  au- 
get  her.  The  waters  of  this  lake  will  te  gbW,  and  npen&  up  life,  woudorfully  fertile 
shallow  and  muddy,  and  the  deposit  of  tfoidlyxog  "tt  lh*  we*f  sole  off  he  river,  in 
alluvium  very  nipiti.  As  tie?  rmrUwArd  Dakota . inio  this  temfory  & flood 

depression  continued  fb^  outlet  toward  the  hi  komigraiiou  % now  pouting.  The  rap- 
kouth  will  heeoTne  rjiore  &nd  more  feeble/  | id  influx  began  in  1877/  In  the  last  qtuir- 
It  will  degenerate  into  a mere  driblet,  ter  of  that  year  the  gt%remment  land-of~ 
Anti  at  last  the  great  body  of  Water  will  uces  . disposed  of  more  than  400,000.acrejs'-.m- 
cut  a new  channel  northward  into  Hud-  Minnesota,  and  during  she  mme  period 
son  Say;  The  Nelwt  River,  with  itsf  the  In 

j hilv  oyer >>■  d4|R<m  Jewess  w#re  t#kvo  up  by 
all  the  marks  of  a ii  outlet.  Ihus're^eutly1  settlers  in  those  three  months,  mostly  in 
ferrued.  the  Red  River  Valley.  Since  187£  the 

This  is  but  a rough  atul  hasty  outline  Northern  Paebie  Rail  way  has  -sold  SOU,  i*X* 
of  the  theory  which  has  been  advanced  acres  of  Red  Hirer  lands.  In  the  land 
by  General  O.  K,  Warren,  of  the  United  districts  traversed  by  this  road  the  g**?h 
St^e»  Engineer  Oorp^,  and  supported  by  eriunent  has  aligned.  $t328i4Jp  acres.’  m 

theyear  ending  Jun^SOj  1878>  and  1,984,644 
^resiii  the  year  eadiug  J u ne  30.  ,187% 
•gather- With  the,  lands  sold  by  the  t*uiWa£ 
during  fhe  .same  time,  tins  makes  the hgfc? 
founding  .total  <>£  4*5tW,0h0  acres  dfspomf 
of  in  two  years.  Embracing  the  .saw 
territory,  present  «datisttcei  show  the  .fal- 
lowing: Present  population,  <hU>00;  in- 
ts.yoci 

1879,  Area 

in  'qlher;'.^jrdps/':  79,470;  iprn?^,  ^1,860. 
Total  .Aim'  in  chit  i v&tfem  S^Wt^Wrease, 
lWMp<  ’’fe* 'breaking;  %m.  li&CKKh 
Ami  ifcnv;  if  life  iiltelhg^nt  redder  has 


nieii^d  fertility-  of  this  ancient  J(tke  l>ed, 
whioli  ik  ncov  cul  led  the  Renl  River  Vailey, 
arul  the  im possibility  of  a route  fi^oiii  Man* 
\U 4>av  thro.ugl-i  the  Nelson  River  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  to;  Eogiariit  These  facts  have  a 
djm*t  bearing  on  the  welfare 

of.  ' States,  'for  they  put  the 

ti^nsp(>rtatipn  of;  the  piTiduct.s  of  the  rich 
Northwest  i?ito  the  hands  of  our  milway^ 
and  steamboats; 

More  ttian  twoulurds  of  the  Hod  River 


javVi'’5' 

iW*Spm- 

WB&sM 

- 

jv]  - 'Si  JT.i 


§Mmmm 


the  ebp  mvm  m Timwtimi: 


e&rtd  uily : slapped  th^  ^tistics,  vv^  vritl 
crmtiQue  our  narrative  of  travel,  0asselr 
ton,  in  pakota,  on  the  'Northern  Pacific^ 
WAS;  the  first  ubjccfiro  point,  which  Gad 
mid  I desitHMd  io  teieh  : Not  that  the  town 
itself  had  anything  to • allure  v ixi  It  fe 
touhply  a.  ^lusiev  of  wm*ten  stores  and 


toom  (hr  fr4gkto|#i'  Butel*  holders  hi 
when  they 

at  any  price,  and  getting  tttem  l^ijderred 
Into  lamb  T he  whole  of  this  ms t tract 
is  under  ..  the  • supervision  of  Mr 

Oliver  Balrympje — a tail,  thin  Yankee, 
w it  h keen  eye  ami  Ji  mi  itiqu  i h , 


UMvifyv&s  m&  *:AMm 


houses  that  have  aprimg  up  like  huge 
misshapen  musliroonis  on  the  level  prai- 
rie. But  as  stood  op  the  platfonu  of 
the  little  railway  *futkm,  we  saw  by  the 
number  of  AgtiohMitr^l  .stand-- 

ing  around-  the  freight  and  the  farm 
wagpiis  und  teainkof  .aU  deseriplions  djrevk 
iug*  m and  mi  t of;  Oaw^toir 

must  be  a * ‘ pl;*ee.  The  cbfef 

ground  of  Its  promise  ^.'undoubtedly  the 
vicinity : uf  the  'gigantic  wheat  farms,  of 
winch  alt  the  lyprM  has  been  talking  ami 
writing 

Tbe^  forms  h&ve  -U\ir  grmt  divfeionK,.. 
ratied  after tbo  m^ii  who  have  money  m> 
vested'  ttn  tb^xi  rnudin,  Cam.  Cheney, 
include  in  all  ' 7fGJ00 
acres.  n(  which  were  in  wheat  this 

year.  The  origubil  cost  Of  the  land  was 
from  Jteriy  to  if vb ..dollars,  an  $vi% 

It  is.  mid. that  a larger  portion  of  it  was  ob- 
tained by  biryirig.  NoHb^rn  Pacific  shares 


'Tim  tortus  aw  cut  up  in  to  dmsfcm*  of 
50011  acrek 

Tbesft  my  are.  agu  in  d * v hied  in  to  sec- 

tions *>£  3500  peres.  Ou  each  division 
there  h a compete  set  of  buildings,  in- 
eluding-  a 'rfweTI.Ingdions»:>'  for the  superin- 
tendent. a,  hoardiii^lbu^^  for  the  hands. 

a $h»pi 

* s‘W*re  mount* 

ed  40 vision  and  gang  foremen, 

eacli  :•  ip$'  ^whbtri twenty*  team*; 
there  are, a hundred  seif*  binding 
reapers  and  Gverny  rienirr-thre.*b.er3  em- 
plbyr/rj  The  lmr*es  and  mules  are  uurti- 
terrid  by  hmulmis.  Tim  men  Employed 
at  harvest  wrnihlmake  a little  fcmny.  M 
f act.  ii  W j uai . f bat—  the  army  up- 

pHed  to  agriruiture;  Thfe 
stalls  life  men,  army's  <>f: 

war,  and  with  m^rhaui^aL  preei^iori  Ute 

whole  force  vimves  fiuwy&nj  uy  cnmpier 
a/kd  yxiurt  rich  * ritMite  from  tlm  land. 
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We  rode  about  over  the  farm  with  the 
courteous  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
divisions.  The  air  of  the  September 
morning  was  clear  and  keen.  It  had 
been  cold  enough  during  the  previous 
night  to  make  a quarter  of  an  inch  of 
ice.  But  there  was  life  and  vigor  in  ev- 
ery breath ; plenty  of  ozone,  or  whatever 
that  mysterious  substance  may  be  which 
makes  men  and  horses  happy  and  live- 
ly when  they  inhale  it.  The  blue  sky 
spanned  a cloudless  arch  above  us.  There 
was  not  a fence  nor  a hill  to  break  the 
prairie  level.  Southward  we  could  see 
the  timber-line  of  the  Maple  River,  but 
on  the  north  the  horizon  was  smooth  and 
unbroken — a slender  rim  of  earth  meeting 
the  sky.  The  red  barns  and  white  houses 
of  the  divisions  stood  out  high  and  dis- 
tinct. There  were  broad  stretches  of  the 
golden-brown  grass  of  the  yet  unbroken 
prairies,  vast  fields  of  pale  yellow  stubble 
from  which  the  harvest  had  already  been 
gathered,  and  here  and  there  fields  in 
which  the  shocks  were  still  standing,  and 
the  steam-thresher,  monstrum  horrendum, 
informe,  ingens,  devoured  the  remnant 
of  the  wheat. 

44  The  fly-wheel  with  a mellow  murmur  turned, 
While  ever  rising  on  its  mystic  stair, 

In  the  dim  light  from  secret  chambers  borne, 

The  straw  of  harvest,  severed  from  the  com, 
Climbed  and  fell  over  in  the  smoky  air.” 

A little  way  off  we  saw  a long  line  of 
teams  pushing  slowly  across  the  bound- 
less plain.  They  were  ploughing.  It 
was  a very  different  sight  from  that 
ploughing  which  we  have  seen  in  the 
steep  fields  of  New  England,  where  John- 
ny steers  the  old  horse  carefully  along 
the  hill-sides,  and  the  old  man  guides  the 
plough  as  best  he  can  through  the  stony 
ground ; different,  also,  from  that  plough- 
ing which  Rosa  Bonheur  has  painted  so 
wonderfully  in  her  picture  at  the  Lux- 
embourg, in  which  the  French  peasant 
drives  his  four-in-hand  of  mighty  oxen, 
butting  their  way  through  the  misty 
morning  air.  Here  on  this  Western 
farm  there  were  twelve  sulky  ploughs, 
each  drawn  by  four  mules,  moving  stead- 
ily along  a two-mile  furrow.  The  shin- 
ing blades  cut  smoothly  into  the  sod,  and 
left  a rich  black  wake  of  virgin  earth  be- 
hind them.  As  we  looked  out  over  the 
great  plain,  and  slowly  took  in  the  ex- 
tent, the  fertility,  the  ease  of  cultivation, 
we  echoed  the  local  brag:  “This  is  a big 
country,  and  don’t  you  forget  it  !” 


“ Yes,”  said  Gad,  “ that  is  the  trouble: 
it’s  too  big.  I can’t  get  it  on  canvas.  A 
man  might  as  well  try  to  paint  a dead 
calm  in  mid-ocean.” 

We  spent  an  evening  in  the  comfort- 
able home  of  one  of  the  superintendents, 
and  heard  him  explain  the  system  of  book- 
keeping. Every  man  is  engaged  by  con- 
tract, for  a certain  time,  to  do  certain  work, 
for  certain  wages.  He  receives  his  money 
on  presenting  to  the  cashier  a time  check 
certifying  the  amount  and  nature  of  his 
labor.  The  average  price  paid  to  hands 
is  $18  a month  and  board.  In  harvest 
they  get  $2  25  a day.  A record  is  kept 
by  the  foreman  of  the  amount  of  wheat 
turned  out  by  each  thresher,  by  the  driver 
of  each  wagon  of  the  amount  of  wheat 
loaded  by  him,  and  by  the  receiver  at  the 
elevator  of  the  amount  of  wheat  brought 
in  by  each  team.  All  the  farm  machinery 
and  the  provisions  are  bought  at  first  hands 
for  wholesale  prices.  Mules  and  horses 
are  bought  in  St.  Louis.  Wheat  is  not 
stacked  or  stored,  but  shipped  to  market 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  Everything  is  regu- 
lated by  an  exact  system,  and  this  is  what 
makes  the  farms  a success. 

Brains  and  energy  in  the  m&n  who  con- 
trols them  and  in  those  whom  he  chooses 
as  his  subordinate  officers — this  is  the  se- 
cret of  the  enormous  profits  which  have 
been  made  on  the  Dalrymple  farms.  The 
cost  of  raising  the  first  crop  is  about  $11 
an  acre;  each  subsequent  crop  costs  $8. 
The  average  yield  for  this  year  was  about 
nineteen  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  could 
be  sold  at  Fargo  on  October  1 for  80  cents 
a bushel.  A brief  calculation  will  give 
you  $4  20  per  acre  profit  on  the  new  land, 
and  $7  20  for  all  the  rest ; or,  say,  $130,000 
gain  on  one  crop.  These  figures  I believe 
to  be  too  small,  rather  than  too  large. 

But  does  this  large  farming  pay  for  the 
country  ? It  absorbs  great  tracts  of  land, 
and  keeps  out  smaller  farmers.  It  em- 
ploys tramps,  who  vanish  when  the  har- 
vest is  over,  instead  of  increasing  the  per- 
manent population.  It  exhausts  the  land. 
The  cultivation  is  very  shallow.  There 
is  no  rotation  of  crops.  Everything  is 
taken  from  the  ground ; nothing  is  return- 
ed to  it.  Even  the  straw  is  burned.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  average  crop  from 
any  given  acre  grows  smaller  every  year, 
and  it  is  simply  a question  of  time  under 
the  present  system  how  long  it  will  take 
to  exhaust  the  land. 

A great  many  lies  have  been  told  about 
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MMWKAtJ  URT*>  HlVKft 


lmvs:  &Uts  acres  in  wheat  yield  i.i)M 
hufchels.  5W  acres  in.  oiths' yihlij^6'4i  bifcdn 
els : 120  acres  in  l>a  rley  yield  2374  bushels. 
hj  The  [juries  of  huuTm  thVylcpaity  of  Cm- 
fcelfrm  has  .rsipkUy  i fa:  reaped . Railroad 
I and  is  worth  from  fib  to  420  yui  actv ■, 
aticl  there  i & 1 ittle  of  it  Mr  W had 


the  Red  River  x^gkm— lies  pro|wrliouuU:. 
to  tlm  site  of  Die  country  It  may  not 
Ik*  oat  of  place  here  to  iridieato  a few  c>f 
them.  The  xvuter  of  tld^  \n  wit 

good.  ..  3»  the  vtpto&'tl  is  iri^udy : id  the 
well*  it  i.s  alkaline.  TW  masqhitOes  d re* 

Ikrge.  v igoi'ovis,  and  u&iyiC.  For  yimm. 

ston^  walls  kIq  not  a prison  f:hi  ^sfelieiit*  g^yernirie# 

bars  a cage.  They  are  a horde  « . and  my 
in  vertum  #ea«0J4&  is  tfe 

Thevliimte  i&  ? tof  u&jld:  In 
M>fiietimes  ioo  Wkl  for  comfort  in  spite  of 
the  pmteefum  iffonlkd  byythe  iHtdherniat 
line.  There  is 


Thefre 
some  ndleb 
med  Liv- 
ing is  dear.  JFWl  is  source  and  high. 
Wood  costs  $5  DO  d cord,  and  coal  $10  a 
ton. 

'/*  Over ^ .^gainst  all  4hvs<f  *fead vantages 
yim  imy)  set  the  simple  Uwt  that  wheat 
caw  ' Iw  raia^i  here  ‘more,  easily  and  mom 
pn'dltAldy  than  ^nyKhere  *W  m tlte 
world-  Here  iy  ^ level  plain.  16  dom 
’ j>bt  • ; need  • yteuim*#'..  -for  them  are.  no  j&&£ 
or  esy'if  docA  nxA  need  fwieing  for. 

laws  idiiSf  afeajri?  afford  strict  ami  guHb 
eieot protection  AH  that  it  is  lv^pmm0 
to  do  is  to  x h ma*k:s'>ihk -Ur# 


a strange  mtoeUim*^  on 
the  part  iif  this  Tvyitees  who  dt^ribeN  this 
eou n fry  to  mviOtvMj  the  h forked 

by  yv inter;  ; The  hk 

kaKthtni*  nfe>  show  a yfvdkinatigitr  skill 
itx  avoiding  the  subject. 

“ Pretty  euld  lti  re  lie whferv  eii 
* YVaAtj  v*  -es.  it's  void --bat  hoTthy  V' 

• •:  i'/V-;’; 

" V.Vat.  t«>v -yo  m-.  it  xnosMy  blows 

hi\y*y  ' 

h;^Mr*vf  low  doe^  the  themoineter  go  r 

“ Wait  Li  doom^  Ve  sec,  we  U*e  m- 

Another  ptrunt  on  wlurli  tlio  has 

iK'eii  much  tksvived  is  the  avemge  yiehl 
ofvziiml.  l asted  a very  iiucillgcid  ectn 
tJ email  the  other  day  wliat  lie  su|ipowat 
wimid  t«»  a 'crop  of  wh«mi  iit  tiiO 
fed  River  Valley,  aud  ho 
“ Ferlh)ps  sisiy  htishrl*5*  to  the  a^r I;/’  In 
point  oifnot,  ail  iiticom- 

inoRljf  uifid  fho  avemgo  is  not 

n Ni^h  abpT^  tWciit  y bushejs.  I have  be- 
for*  - ttic  'tihp  ’'Tftt^rirfe  from  tvro  of  the  di- 
rtsn»n*  »f  tie  paLr^uple  farms.  The 
figtti*e>  for  the  smaller  oru?  are  m R»t- 
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i % i » eio’  ■"  | ■-  1 ? Uni  v.*’ 

Mtyu.  ' 

i} it  fi * I %£w&. AA/d^o^t; 

wife,  tlmt  repaired.  n vii^tressui^  scwfovit 
(o  »juy  and  rnahted. 

rue  again  to  appeal*  without  disgrace  in 
themmpaixy  of  cnilized  men 

P#Yil>hta.  *.$;  an  ancient  setllwnen t It 
was  i*n£  of  the  first  trading  posts  estate 
liskietf  iq  itiik  region,  Tlie  taifie  JmlLaus 
*Kl| d Vaunt  the  place.  Tlwfre  te  a United 
States  mi  fitary  past  on.  the  western  hank 
of  thellyd  River,  ami  a village  Ofa  few 
hnudced  mbrihitauts  about  half  a mile 
away.  IVmbina  has  hut  small  chance  of 
growing  tq  any  great  size,  for  there  are 
tlve  tgwns  laid  opt  here  within  a circle  of 
as  iuiuiv  miles^  ami  St.  Viuccrftt  iu  Min 
qesufa  and  JEmei'sou  m AlAuitobaVlwjth  on 
■the  eastern  hank  oft  he  Red  River,  lu*  vtf 
ah^arly  outstripped  theif  elder  ueighhor 

hi;  and. mkv ^ tlie  great  highway  cm  tlxe 
vyestem  haukof  the  river  which 
the  only1  Lord  SrfktrkV 

shtflvirimlt  ivlilf  ihe  ei  vi  lized  wthdd. 
been  sup&s^tjw  by  the  rail  wuy.  .:  ‘ j ; 


for  in  this 

region  a sort  of  municipal  aristorrary . 
Other  towns  have  run  down  as  rapidly  as 
they  once  sprang  up.  Surely  there  is 
nhfclih^  i\&  new  ruins,  s*‘  mw 

of  dilayudafrd  shantie^  or  « huge  wooden 
hotel  in -.which  the  want  of  oust oiu  is  'mg- 
mik'd  hv  the  need  of  {mint  and  the  decay 
of  wiiuio w-shutfers. 

'The  hn il  is  ilirl-y  Mini  hu»iv]  iput  b:m.\ 

An  4 nofzt  a gviest  gees  tip  the  fbur; 

The  0<&£  ini  tiir  roiii^gdmzi:  Awl  ct'eep,  V y 

While  ihe  UeeJloiri  site;  itr  the  bar  :aslOSfy.V": 

There  in  very  little  in  tl v esc  in  fan  t oh  i ws 
U:>  please  the  eye  or  gratify  the  sense  of 
beautiful  u Alvin  The  citizens  have  been, 
too  busy  to  make  any  attempts  at  iHlom- 
intmLor Avepto reUinye  thed 
mg  operations  from  the  streets.  Every- 
thing has  4 unfinished  lank.  Wu 

emild  nut  expect  it  to  he  otherwise.  And 
An ^AbAlirtV  (turn  Avito.  hu^  Jive<l 
vsijw?  .Nyw  Eu^laml  village,  or  a well- 
built  city  <4*  even  in  an  otHjmarily  plea- 
Bunt  K*rnt4itTy,htunuv  Lrx  Wijbi^  oltlor  part  of 
oitf  konnt  rV;;  UV^%  ).nus»tv  he  a p<p4st>uu  jun- 
easniess,  a stjYmg  teruptvaivm  (»*  houa--!»  i 
Ut^s;  when  hgoimv^  at  oA^.  of  ,.Red. 
lliverkuvns.  Ai4l  if  it  bo  hts  fate  to  ^erid 
maeh  fitne  in  f he  hotels  *>f  this  yeginh  V h 4 
will  :W  p^yi '.  TTte  int^- 

guplod  person  who  wrote  (\jiut  vorste  about; 
finding  warmest  weleame  ix»  ait  iJtnV 
nev*er  travelled  tbraugh  Ijihf  valley;. 
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deutly  spent  the  most  care  wore  his  hair  criminate  and  hidescri hablr 
and  his  logs,.  He  vy&s  fallowed  )yy  V&gged  beil(iiijgr  -a  gun,  #x\  a££y  jgdbs* 
carts  drawn  by  ptnui&f  nf  t>»(W  and  de*  a-muiVas  cover; cuokmg  uteusife-a  bulptlc* 
spondent  appearance.  Bolide  (.hem  wan  skirt,  u hahv\  ai/d  several  puppies  Those 
dered  two  other  pouiea  4n|u^.liy  angular,,  last  ,\vmv  the  on  ry  pro  vis  rows  visible;  raid 
two  squaws  with  pappooses  slung  at.  their.  the  holde  brave  indicated  ihax  unless  his 
hack',  ami  a you ugvr  brave  less  pie  fur-  while  brother  would  help  him;  lie  /ami  his 
es4|bv  thuja  the  patriarch.  They  halted  * wisp  ring  must  endure  the  pangs  of  hull* 


tixiv  of  etmisjL  ntt>u  rui:  bed  kVv?;«( 


gcr  for  many  days;  This  was  prc^xbly  a. 
flight  of  barbaric  Mmy  i but  vrp  gave  into 
•a  lit  Me- money;,  out.  of  ivgard  for  his  fami- 
ly* Kbd  his  possible  connection  whir  our 
old  frifchd  Hiawatha* /^hiv.feeio'ng^'il  to  the 
same  tribe,  y , • A • 7 ; 

Some  .miles  west  of  Pembina,  or*  tho 
Biutish  flt#1iouhdury  line*,  there  is 

& large  df  Jtussia 

.The  :hi story  of  tlitse  people  is  full  of  inter- 
est. Itfcrmo  Hitn- 

oris,  who  was  a Romish  priest  ih  Fries- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century, c 'lfe.vdrp^;;'.t|Ot'  & mail  of  high 
birth  pr  , hot  he  sehm$  t<»  have 

had  ^reat  haltrrnf  strength  of  uiimi  ahd 
oharuehh ; -^JIt^:feeaiiU8  -coiivioeed  j&t.  tlm 
!!h essity  of  reformation  in  the  Church, 
more  partichlarlV  as  regards  the  purity  nf 
life  of  Chnytiafns.  and  their  separation 
from  the  world.  He*  entered  vigorously 
riib*  the  work  of  preaching  and  leaching 
ids- ?i«x trines,  ami  the  result  of  his  work 
was  the  formation  df  a sect  .of  Baptist 
Quakers  in  Holland  and  North  Oenn&u  y 
v<T*  o bo  ro  the  name  of  Memo  unites.  Tlier 
were  peaceable  and  iudustnuus  <>i  turns, 
willing  to.  (fyntivibm*  roomyy  for  the  sup- 
port of;gbyivruibehf:,-^Vfeii'  lit  wai\  but  pos- 
itively refusing  16  hafe  art  oath  or  to  l>ear 


near  uss  and  While  OM  Wto  sketching  the 
tipi  Ami  I fp  m&k* 

a cluster  of 

Tfr*?  Red  Mfmviirt  ft  mi  j/o/erb* ; it  is 
an  . tjhe  ..fiish^ry  arid  descriptimi 

of  a poQof  iar  hpantry,  , to  the 

moifcd  of  cuTtv 

and  ttdlsi**  at  nhee  that  its  iivvinttors  were 
of  Freudi  decent.  It  is  dimply  ^ light 
box  with  ix  shaft*.  moulded  ‘upon 

Mi  MM  dho  rmo  fis 

There  is:  340  cpncaasipp^iri^dt^- 
•aiori  of  the  hu&ian  ftyiihc  to  sudden  yid- 
leut  changes  of  layfflr.fhtty  W tio  ^eaky 
ness  of  luxury  aboph  fclcrl  ^bicle;  The 
wheel*  are  broad  in  f.he  felloes,  so  *,£  not 
to  cut  through  the  praine  s^xh  They  arc 
. long . ift,  tfetf.  . My  to  ph^’  ■ safely 

tbr^usgii  foctJs  amd  in iul  jude^.  Tlicy:  ure 

t6vf  --hidedi.- i W 
niid  a rAwhitfe  slrbibXc 
Hi  over  them, lb  mak*i  a 'hotit.  TUe  Wbrdr 
cart. is  made  of  'wyn^t; f 
iron  about  it,  if  arlytirihg 

the.;  material  tu  itpair  if .:';ik ^ easily  iV>ti tifiy 
The  ^iles  are  never  gr^sed.  and  they  for 
iii&h  art  irjeesaant  answer  to  the  bid  ftbiVini • 
drum 


What  niiikcs  more  Jiu&e 
fd^  fuider  a gate  ' 

‘ The  contents  of  the  carts  were 
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mks'Sonitb.  iinrsp*. 


*dly  cutting  across  a point  of  woods  which 
rmi  out tp.fi>. the c^ti  pt^rie. •; ' W% passed 
Hi^y  AbnfXv-Iwkii)^  farms.  v'liere  tile 
m£U  were  still  working. at  the  remnant  of 
the  h&rresf.  At  there 

yr&$  a log1  tavern , >ivd  We  for  a 

little  dinner.  The  landlord  a u>  & fron- 
tiersman who  had  tried  life  ip  many  ter 
ritorios.  We  asked  hmi  whether  the  Mew* 
nomtes  were  good  ■^liler^.-uh'd  how  he 
liked  them. 

^ Well. : he $aj\L  * they' re  quiet  enough ; 
and  some  on  >-m  lives  pretty  white,  but 
they  ain't  no  good  U*  the  country.  They 
live  on  black  bread  ami  melons,  and  raise 
their  <»wn  tobackcr  ; and  when  a crowd 
on  "era  oom^s  in  Ixet^  to  drink,  each  man 
step*  nfi^tlilrink^  and  ]p(ty*:fitr  hi*  am* 


arms.  In  the  course  of  time  they  became 
divided  unto  several  branches,  more  nr 
less  strict  in  their  view?..  Oue  of  these 
divisions  the  tone  wdtett  huUtim 

were  ti rst  introduced  into  general  use. 
The  stricter  MemvonUos  regaodril  item  as 
n ^rdrhily  mtevatiem,  and,  adhering  to 
the  tec  of  hobk*  and  ey*ss,  were  called 
61  Btektu*£v\i& distinction  from  the  mor# 
I ax  br^eth  f y h,  wh  o we  re  called  “ Button  - 
er*/v.  Theb rsl  Men  nomte*  came  to  this 
Dutch  settlers  Of  New 
York  then*  was  a Mennonde  church 
hunt  near  Philadelphia  iii  uiwl  the 

present,  number  of  tte  sect*  in  the  United 
States  is  ' estimated  at  M.ooO:  Tin*  Rus- 
sian Menhonltes  are  more  recent  immi~ 
grants.  They  were  originaHy  inhabit- 
ajiks. »f  West  Prussia?  ami  emigrated  to 
Russia  in  the  hitter  put  of  t bet  ^j^ht^rith 
century,  having  obtained  a prontee  from 
the  &nperar  Pan)  that  they  4unUd  wot 
be  oaltol  upon  for  This 

phun^*':  Vvtvs  Mm* 

.peror,.  and ; • wore  inTomed  that  they 
imrit , The  army  duty  in  or 

tdafr  leave  tlm  oduu try,  Large  ij  umbers 
of  them  decided  hi  conn*  to  America. 
K&it*as  und  Aliiiiu'MOta  tew  received  con- 
sideriiblo  Cok>utes,  uud  about  TOGO  have 
c.  ct.v  it*  MiUJinviun  whew  the  .government 
reserved  -5dO,  Wkj  acre?*  for  their  settle- 
ments. 

It  was  a httktitfftil  when  we 

siei  tAiioji  & "'  prairie ^yacht.  ’ teliitid  a pair 
Of  %*'  yisit  the  Mite 

nmide  Our  road  lay  Uie 

north  h,mk  of  the  Is; -in  bin  a Ki ver,  >Ur*'1 

iug  the  e%e  of  (%t  t:untee.-,:at|d 


Sn^ri(mduut  m Ihi^  of  is,  suit- 

f Arfcte 

iea*  f comely i reliieh  mantes  r ‘ iw>atiiig-  v 
as 

A few;  mih.w  farther  cm  We  found  the 
farm  village  cif  Bhimemte  It  is  not  the 
of  the  villager  dh  thii  Mt 

it  will  serve  as  a type  of  the  reat.  Thr 
high-road  was-  ^ihipiy.a  ^tillAvorh  wagivu 
truck  over  ibe  bare  phriu.  At)  irruguW 
line  rd'-$  doziUi  -Uph^.  ii*i 

each  side  of  the  road  ami  u bieam  saw 
mill  made  up  the  vilhige  The  /arms  m 

diate  froin  -.thtfe  c gmniw  cut 
t4»b35  his  own  J&ud,  mnl  ihc  four-amb 
iwepry  bvfive  ^dvaiiia^;  >>>* 

living  close  together,  uml  rmjkir.g  coin 
ra-e  front  a gams  t Ue-  Imrcl.kliip  ;md 
liuesvS  of  lYoptier  lift* s.  .-.ifeich  ylljage. 
jtv  head-ttiuti,  or  Scftufaste  schr*ol-ma^- 
'vWi  : ' • v, ...  .'*•  •;'  ,.  ;•: ;■'  ' ; 
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ter-wh* > teaches  in  German  ami  if  tin* 
village  i>:  too  snmli  lor  u church..  the 
PffiW**r  front  Koine  larger 

town  t- 

XV^&ikt  Uo  fW  steps  of  the  milk  talking 
wiffa  some  M i'fcte  viUage^v  and;  tiatiog  a 
wtii^melnu,,  which  Wax  wus&tfd  a round 
trim  tiititi  to  .to aw  pt?  e&U*  to  ;£«  t off  a 
»lico  with  hu*  pocket-knife  The  Men- 
uonite  German  is  a ImidvarOux  dudeet;  it 
has  hot;  been  in^H^ved  by  niue.tr  years* 
^ctfourn  i#  Rtts«hk  But  it  served  as  a 
medium  of  t^onmranteutHin/  They  told 
us  that,  their  village  had  hedii  unfdrttfe 
nate,  that  they  had  been  forced  to  move 


The  men  expressed  some  anxiety  w 
know  if  Sitting  Bull  Were  coni ingfco  make 
war  'in  Man  (tuba.  They  had  heard  that 
lie  w&s  marching  with  four  thdiiHmid 
braves  to  attack  Eumnspn.  They  seeruod 
much  relieved  to  hear  that ‘he  wax  many 
hundred  ttdfe  to  the  west  of  therm. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  I saw  a 
clay  tkrexhtng  ihxtr  'bV^nsmv«oxde  wht«ii 
stacks,  and  mi  old  tndh  dhiyi^a  team  of 
horse*  ovey  if  to  trt^id  out  tlie  gratri  . 
method.  w;xs  ^.hl  fo^hioned  e.tmugh  T<Y  he 
tpntaa  tonify,  , I went  over  to  w^teh  It, 
ami  th  ns  bh^nchit  to  make  fife  aeijudiw  t* 
unre  of.  the  proprietor  Of  the  shirks  and 
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the  hot^:-  He  was  a -pleasant*  talkative 
old  natn,  who  hwi  eorue  from  Russia  with- 
in a*  y#r;  and  was  jtf&i : twgMHitftg  to  make 
a home  for  himHelt  Thfe  w liis  Urst 
crop. .arid  be  thought  it  vvimltl  average 
over  twenty  hushrfa  tf>.  tin  ; ;^rc-  Thre* 
or  four  ftarvfootrd  girls,  ruddy  and  strong 
Wef^  brushing  up  Oio.  grain  jpcthe  horses 
trod  it  out.  laid  Wuomwnjg  iL  Tin*:  scene 
f malted  0x^.0  vcr  to 
make  a sketch  of  it  But  something  in 
his  dark  $$%  W&tffrb  natural 

timidity,  -sHil  f he  maiden*  Hempvringoff 
to  iikkhehhiit  bi<?f ^ they 

made  rapid  H&llfc*  h>  gather  tip  $ •liitjfo 


twice  on  account  of  the  wcghfcsfl  of  the 
land  sitUHtion  seemed  to 

be  better.  They  like  the  country  letter 
than  Russia  Rut  one  of  the  men,  who 
had  nut  yet  taken  up  his  allotment  of 
land,  complained  greatly  that  under  the 
nwW  UWa  made  this  summer,  he  could  get 

only  eighty  acres  of  homestead,  lie 
thought  of  going  to  America  (l  the 
United  St^U^i , where  he  could  get  out* 
hundred  and  sixty  Aeresi  vi  But  luw 
alx>H^  the  mth  pf  allegiance  f'  we  asked. 
He  shnagged  bis  shouJderc  and  grimied, 
from  which  \re  oOiieluded  that  he  hiuit 
be  a Buttoner  of  the  looser  stamp. 
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yyhreikiti  their aprons. , Meaiv\V‘bi1<? 
fanner  wats  asking  many  quusti^hs, 
was  tiarturuiarly  to*.  know  the  yah 

i^-!K0W''yo‘t<:k;  f^';ii’fe: 
still  had  u little  stack  ot  rubies  wineli  he 
had  brought  with  himfmtn  his  old.hrniue 
The  MennomU;s  am  almost  without  e** 
eepthm,  wetMu-do  people.  What  is  t ! * ? - 
riiyskffofuk  ehni^vitkat  between  tftjf*  dixy 
tMfjp  tjf  Ami  worldly  :prn& - 

periiy  t Why  do  they  always  go  together  ' 
After  a vviiik  Brother  Peters  ;A*kM  da- 
ta i TO  home  with  him,  and  wee  his  house, 
whk*h biit  & feW  yaxlisj  awv^  frirtji  tte 
It,  hi3ij t i d log*,? 


very  much  better  tbnii  the  dweilvrs  in  cit- 
ies- eari^mssihl y windcrstand  it  '5  t> 

i it  tin?  jAfi riemed t*  of  d^oratiy o art.  diki 
fret,  etorselrm  because*  a cdlur  dqc^ildft 
liAtfmonize  dr  a luio  3B  oxit  of  ^ iiituidry. 

after  all,  ori^  que^QSti  of  what 
kurrfl>f  veneer  we  shall  use  to  rover  the 
fran ie  work  of  l i fi\  Tfab  men  and  women 
of  the  f rontier  toucli'  $M5k*  of  ex - 

lsouere.  They  have  to  iacV*  fhe  problem— 
\$0u.::#  prewiv  timber, 

hotr  wake  a huuHf  l 

Jyx  we  jsai  thtM^vm  Uialrhde  room  talk- 
With  the  tald  i5ri^iak.t-.^iuidng  away 
quietly  at  a pipe  ofthi  In- 

d&n  ,.weeds  wi?  eut^rod 

quife; ; the  tfufelo  of  h is  dooiestic  life. 

:-|&:  ;;tiifh::i!^iQi  sat  the  did 

Jfa  ’•  • .cAitibVn^:  her  loefcA 

Th*^Ad4^h  dab^ht^r  w$$  eery  busy  with 
sonre  iumsehoiVl  work,  while  the  JiUte 
grandchild  played  on  t he  .flew  beside  the 
workbench  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
was  the  dinner  table;  presently  throe  or 
four  gilds  r;&mv  in  from  their  work,  and 
we  were  ^rditilly  asked  to  sit  down -with 
them  to  theh  Vexperbr'jd  of  black  bread, 
melons,  and  codec.  When  we  wifnt  away 
tl^  old  mkn  invoked  many  blessings  on 
fe  and  we  proposed  to  send  him  a copy 
&f [Harper's  Magazine,  Here's  a,  greet- 
mp  to  you,  Peters.  May  you  1 lave 

ft  WHS  h dull  ramy  eWUinCT  'whmi  .>Yf* 
hade  fare wei)  to  Pe.miAbA,  .W&xt-fc*- 
rm)  l5W  .vhitlh  w-  * 

M:  fitment.  • / if  u eeUtxl 

.teed  River  bee  an  se  the  mM#?  is  ■<*$  n 

^>bi‘i>y  |Vp)<wO  eoiv t}>.:  At  the  ;Vf  -d$- 

tion  rhigned.  A itif/gb  piufy  of 


MU&KT  yp*i»  m eiyr  <i«j 


Go  gle 


■ >'  ’»  iOrir^T^^  from 

MICI 
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stfcjjmur  rAsinata  os  tm  fiRu.  Rttxn. 


iumngraute  ha«l  jusrt  arrived  with  through 
tickets  by  the  steaiuhoat  line  tfx  YV'i&ui- 
peg,  But  owing  to  the  lovvn^  of  the 
water  yand,  an  accident  w'bi£;h; bo^grrixl;^ 
few  week*  lwfpm%  there  was  no  boat  ready 
to  go  dtdyu  tb*  ri^r;  The  pari.^  iuu&t 
gfi  on  by  rail;  aud  tbe  ^ttW'ets;  i#f  the 
branch  from  SfR  Vanish* do  Si. 
face,  opp<*&ite  Winnipeg,  refund j^v  xti&Jnk 
any  allowance  for  the  steamboat  ticket^. 
Despair  ruled  in  the  crowded,  rmtrlcy  cay 
into  which  \r*>  were*  packed.  Many  of  the 
poor  immigrants  could  ill  afford  the  addi- 
tion ml  cost  We  had  to  rid- 
ing over  ioif:  wre'tcjfcecl  tmok 

at  the  i^e  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The 
Kxud-bod  i$ so  rough  that  wliew  they  run 
at  higher  speed,  l3ie  engine  bell  ks  rung  by 
the  oaojUation. 

Long  after  midnight.  we  were  buided 
in  the  tmid  at  St,  Bnuifat’e..,  Men?,  we  fell 
into  the  imrnbt  of  tlie  eustorn^hou^  Phih 
riling.  Never  have  1 seen  courtesy  and 
inteUigenye  so  \x ri - 

dec  a veil  of  jru&r  stupidity  trad  sUkwI 
by  in  the  cold  damp  #k>?>rnv  ami  gave 
ow  ^pre^swH  lu  hls  felinpi  itt  four 
different  languages*  while  the  oilicw  of 
customs  plougltetl  through  otic  carefully 
pocked  trunk  niwttiug  our  gun  imp 
piogy.  aiRl  slutting  at  paint  tubes.  until  i\t 
hf*t  ho  j’ounb ek'd  to  Uc4aui  the  luggage 
i«i  •^•j»wpM9dy;. Mid  we  w&toiftm.  ww?d!y:to 
fold  our  wuv /:y|^nsof.  the  river-  to  Winrn- 
peg.  We  arrived  finally  at  the  tso  cull 


ed)  4i -best  hiAei  ip  taWix,"  May  a kiud 

Morning  light  revealed  tang  the  uu> 
tropolia  t of  •'.the  .North  west..'  We  «a  w u 
freosid  main  street  hoi?h?r<vl  with  high 
wooden  sidewalks,  mid  raw*  <>f  shops  of 
every  shape  and  kw*.  Some  were  rude 
wooden  shanties;  others  were  line  biiild- 
ipgs  of  yellow  brick.  High  d^r  ti#  low- 
ered the  handsome  *pire  of  the  Knox 
Church.  Several  saw  add  grist  iniSk 
sent  up  incessant  puffs  of  while  Atoam 
into  the  clear  air;  The  street  xvw>;  full  of 
bmdltt  und  life.  There  were  wu-vs.v  m 
all  ilev^riptiops  standing  before 
Ijong  UncH  of  Red  River  • ai  ts  w,  r».  load- 
ing with  freight  fbr  the  interior.  Thy 
sidewalkM  Vfeare  tilled  with  a mi*celkine 
ous  crowd  of  people;  Gmiifui  peasants* 
the  women  in  dark  blue  .£bVms.  void  head 
kerc’hieft*  the  Tdrii  jpurkril  by  their  Utile 
Hat  cate;;  French  hittfdinteik,  wnh  jiuui - 
bujyfekfcu  jitekets*  sfcarfe 

acvitmd  their  wairis,  ftmi  thm  black  hair 
shming  -with  oil ; ludm&Vcigirk.  solemn, 
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&l  the . land,  no 

Hiurni at  of  travel  aithis  season  q£  ihevear 
Would  have  qualified  us  to  .give-  a fair  de 
&J$  fMvxdfers  wh#  hay*- 
gone  through  the  wmdry  in  the  spring 
ami  wety  summer  speak  of  it  Wing; 
very  rich,  but  very  much  quadef  'water/ 
The  lower  pari  of  tin*  Red  Hirer  Tali ey 
lias  always  been  subject  to  ummlation. 
In  August,  1877,  the. roads  were  so  im~ 
passable,  and  eoxivpyatU^  w dwir,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  gb  <uh%le  of  Winni- 
peg, aj)d  til  consequence  ih'ahy.t^ple.  who 
had  come  tq  settle  in  the  pmvi rice  went 
back  diseou  raged,  This  year  one  lum  - 
clred  and  forty  families  were 

forced  to  remove  from  tlie  Bed  Rfeer  Re- 
serve/ becklifee  the  land  w&s  too  wet  to 
ciiltivate;  Professor  Hmdj  wbofce  report 
is  standard  authonty*  says;  “The  coun- 
try ; possessing :’ a meaxc  ehwation  of  RX> 
feet  aboVe  Lake  Winnipeg. . . * may  be 
estimated  at  70,00b  square  imfes,  of  which 
nine* tenth v are  lake,  marshV  dr  surface 
rock. qf  Silurian  or  Devonian  age/  ’ Along 
th£  • - .^rikb/gif . •. fclfe  /Reel  River  ujid  th^ 
Assim boiivf-  Ihe  land  is  Boin#nybiif  drier 
and  better,  but  it  is  alt  taken  up  by  Urn 

&)-c*dfed  is  fcsfe 

pretty  •itxge.pliihd.  front  the  fetnestead  pro.-: 
visions,  of  Ua-  J>ominioti Lands  Act  A* 
a result  of  all  this.  most  of  the  umnsgrants 
jfefe  forced  lo  go  further  wesfe W Portage  Ia 
Prferir  or  beyond,  wlduv-  the  land  is  high- 
crW$  not  in  need  of  dnvip#giy  Still  fuiy; 
lifer  away,  in  the  Nori^wcst';'T»*rrK^feyv 
abuisr  the  Little  •Sa^b>?.c.Ue>\v";u» ; and  tin' 
,Bi^  Siuskatchawajn,  the  efemiry.  fe  report- 


to  cross  vh  we  came  out  on  the  other  side 
with  much  difficult y t and  fyot  of  elephant- 
ine proportions. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg;  which  eight 
years  ago  was  nothing  more  than  a clus- 
ter of  hous<^  atnyut  the  Hutison  |?ay  Com  - 
pany’s fort,  how  /cofet^iye-.  tflVw-  seven 
thousand  i uhabifents  Jt  is  the  distrib- 
uting centre  for  a ihrgu  ^ place  of 

great,  business  activity* 
relation  to  the  backenuntry  and  .the  iefili- 
ties  for  transqwjrt^c^i;^ 
called.  ‘Hhe  Bleeders  Panulise/'  It  is 
built  on  a clay  bank  at  the  junction  of  the 
Aasiuihoine  with  the  Red  River.  The  na- 
ture of  the  soil  is  such  that  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a good  foundation  for  a house,  and 
many  of  the  larger  buildings  have  settled 
and  cmckecL 

We  had  the  driest  time  of  the  year  for 
our  visit,  but  5 u the  course  of  our  excur- 
sions about  the  town  we  were  impressed 
by  the  general  Wetness  of  the  land.  In 
fact,  it  was  very  forcibly  brought  home  to 
oup  for  v\fe  almoHt  succeed- 

ed in  bogging  a fine  horse  wt*  were 
driving  home  one  day  through  1 he  hack 
strecis  of  ihe  efiy.  Thos^  prune  hog' 
holes  aivvdeevptiv^.  Tlifey  often  look  dry, 
but  they  jiavyt  jfei  fed  tom  , W%  » Wiii> 
n.i'pegger  -gbH  Ids  \vmmu  slock  fit  one  of 

them,  hy^  ioosife^  the  iraem:  and  lets  life 
horse*  scramble  out;  and  UreiK  pulling  oil 
his  ( iotliesv  giies  iri  to  extricate  the  vehi 
cdi*.  wldch/itv  the  skillful  use  of  ropes,  lie 
n^ually  acmtupi^lp**.  Our  personal  ns- 
plomtions  jif  Afimitnba  v*rei*e  not  thnnmgh 
•enough  to  rnHble  us  to  ^pcak  ^T  ttje  geijcr" 
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ed  to  be  most  fertile.  'EM  the 
immigrants  who  go  there  must 
pay  enormously  fur  transpor- 
tation in  carts  across  the  prai- 
ries. and  are  practically  .with- 
out $»  market  for  their  products. 
For  although  at  present  they 
can  well  their  wheat  and  pota- 
toes to  tin*  new  comers  who 
have  not  yH  arrived  at  the 
pn  id  pci  an'  yet  the  tim# 

must  come  when  \ he  produc- 
tion will  increase  and 


unnu  ^ 
gration  decrease  until  the  local 
market  is  oversupplied,  and 
then  farming  will  be  neither 
amusing  nor  profitable.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  will,  of  course,  remove 
this  difficulty ; but  it  is  hard  to  say  where 
it.  will  run  or  how  aoon  it  will  be  finished. 
The  hopes  of  the  people  are  set  upon  the 
completion  of  this  road,  and  thus  far  they 
seem  to  find  no  trouble  in  living  on  hopes 
and  growing  fat  withal. 

The  immigration  into  Manitoba  lias 
been  astonishingly  rapid.  Two  causes 
have  recently  operated  to  check  it.  A 
great  deal  of  t he  best  land  in  the  province 
is  excepted  from  the  homestead  provisions 
of  the  Laud  Act  by  a complicated  system  of 
reserves.  For  instance,  a belt  of  live  miles 
on  either  side  of  the  proposed  railway 
line  is  only  open  to  purchasers  at  six  dol- 
lars an  acre.  The  second  and  still  great 
er  obstacle  is  the  law  passed  in  July  last, 
practically  limiting  the  homestead  grant 
to  eighty  acres.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  settlers  will  content  themselves  with 
this  amount  when  they  can  get  100  acres 
of  equally  good  land  under  similar  condi- 
tions by  simply  crossing  the  imaginary 
line  which  divides  the  British  Possessions 
from  the  United  States.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts  it  was  amusing  to  read  a quo- 
tation from  a speech  made  in  September 
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last,  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  by  Lord 
Beaconsfiekl,  in  which  he  gravely  stated 
that  nearly  all  of  the  largest  land  holders 
in  the  extreme  western  States  of  America 
had  sold  out  their  farms  and  gone  to  seek 
a living  in  the  new  Canadian  territory. 
As  an  effort  of  the  Oriental  imagination, 
this  was  excellent  ; but  as  history,  it  was 
amazingly  incorrect.  The  immigrants 
into  Manitoba,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Menuomtes,  have  been  almost  without  ex- 
ception British  subjects,  and  a very  large 
majority  of  them  have  come  from  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Large  numbers, 
being  dissatisfied,  have  recrossed  the  line, 
and  settled  in  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  In 
Pembina  County  alone  the  number  of 
Canadians  is  reckoned  at  one-half  of  the 
population. 

The  most  interesting  object  in  Winni- 
peg— perhaps  we  may  say  the  only  thing 
which  has  anything  of  the  picturesque 
about  it — is  Fort  Garrv,  the  head-quarters 
of  ‘ ■ the  Governor  and  company  of  adven- 
turers of  England  trading  into  Hudson’s 
Bay.1’  It  stands  well  up  above  the  swift, 
muddy  current  of  the  Assisi boine,  Seeu 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  in  the 
lingering  glow  of  an  amber  t wilight,  there 
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water  have  passed  over 
these  battered  counters 
to  civilize  the  Indian. 
Here  the  Governor  of 
the  Company  once 
ruled  over  the  land  of 
Assiniboia.  Here  the 
half  - breeds  gathered 
themselves  in  1869  to 
| resist  the  authority  of 

| the  Canadian  goverri^ 

| meat.  It  was  the 

y dream  of  their  leader, 

I Louis  Riel,  to  found  a 

jy  nation  of  mixed  races, 

E and  that  sensational 

I love  of  liberty  which 

jjj  runs  in  the  Gallic  blood 

| spoke  in  its  native  lan- 

1 guage  and  after  its  an* 

| cient  fashion  here  in 

I this  far  wilderness.  It 

| sounds  like  an  echo  of 

I Paris  to  read  the  deli  v- 

® erances  of  the  Comite 

National  dies  Metis  de 
fa  Riciere  Rouge  which  were  issued 
from  this  gray  old  fort.  But  at  last 
the  power  of  Great  Britain  arrived  on 
the  scene  in  the  shape  of  a military 
force,  which  Colonel  Wolseley.  now  of 
Zulu  fame* had  led  across  the  swamps 
and  through  the  trackless  forests  be- 
tween Winnipeg  and  Montreal.  The 
I nation  of  mixed  races  vanished  into 
thin  air,  and  the  province  of  Manitoba 
j emuc  into  substantial  being.  This  was 
ui  the  summer  of  1870,  and  since  then 
the  old  fort  has  fallen  into  the  hum- 
drum of  a mere  commercial  life. 

The  Red  River  at  Winnipeg  is  a limit  a 
hundred  yards  wide.  The  gray  and  rug- 
ged Cathedral  of  St,  Boniface  still  stands 
on  the  eastern  bank,  and  the  bells  of  the 
Roman  mission  still  ‘'call  from  their  tur- 
rets twain. * But  the  “ voyageur"  no  lon- 
ger sweeps  along  the  current  and  hears 
their  far-off  vesper  chiming.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  first  steamboat  puffed  its 
way  down  the  river,  and  the  silent-gliding 
canoe  fleets  have  vanished.  There  is  noth- 
ing of  hardship  or  adventure  about  a voy- 
age on  the  Red  River  now  , and  it  was  sim- 
ply in  the  interest  of  physical  comfort,  and 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  that  we  chose  to 
lea  ve  Winnipeg  by  water.  The  Mi nnesota 
was  run  up  alongside  of  the  steep  bank 
(for  in  this  country  they  do  not  need 
wharves),  and  we  embarked  for  St.  Yin- 
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is  an  air  of  antiquity  and  romance  about 
the  rough  gray  wall,  pierced  by  a low  gate- 
way, and  flanked  by  rude  turrets  which 
lean  as  if  they  had  heard  of  Pisa,  and  were 
trying  to  introduce  the  graces  of  civiliza- 
tion into  the  wilderness.  Here  the  blue 
banner  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has 
floated  for  many  years  above  the  little 
quadrangle  where  the  white  man  and  the 
red  man  have  met  to  barter  the  products 
of  Europe  for  the  skins  of  the  wild  north 
laud.  “ Pro  pelle  cutem ,v  skin  for  skin, 
is  the  motto  of  the  Company,  and  many  a 
poor  fellow  has  paid  for  his  gains  in  pel- 
try by  losing  his  own  scalp  at  last.  Mill- 
ions of  skins  have  been  gathered  from  the 
lonely  forest  and  the  frozen  waste  into 
these  low  dark  store-houses.  Ship  loads 
of  cloth  and  beads  and  powder  and  fire- 
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cent.  The  craft  wa«  peculiar,  In  the  u»r 
site  was  qtiUe^m  with  Her  twu  sto- 

nes and  double  smoke-stneks.  But  un- 
der water  she  w/ts  Only  a flat ‘boat  with  a 
draught  of  two  feet.  A huge  'kick-lie'- 
[rindT  wheel  e^teodod  cocripictely  across  j 
the  stern,  and  made  the  l*oat  shake  as  if 
with  the  wten  we  Inrneft  oup  f rote 
the  l>aiik  and  headed  n p st  mam.  The  riv  - 
er flowed  with  :a  still  muddy  current,  he 

tween  h%h  Imahes  'whV 

small  timber.  Hem  and  there  mv&tvy-  p 
clearing  and  some  timibieteowo  cubing 
tlie  homes  of  the  half-bmeds; . They  am 
a Strang  1‘hciv  i/1  whose  vein*  the  blood 
of  •Eh^iamh  Sentiend.  and  France  in  min- 
gird  with  that  of  the  ttuliau  tribes.  They 
are  social  fotul  of  e^pitemriut.  gifted  with 
greu-t  pl>y*iete  Hirengih  and  ewdumnee, 
but  #i(te>uf  the  mbete ^ of  pa 

tictne,  industry,  uud  order  fa  olden 
timed  they  were  Urn  eand^-mej.i- and  sdedgte 
drivers  of  the  Hujfhte^bBay  Company.  We 
^aw  their  clumsy  dug*  outs  iiu^red  along  j 
the  mr^Fban ks, ' &tM  the  numerous  set 
idtUeated  that  they  pmtermd  ihk 
vastest  possible  tyay  of  bdb.bg/  . Floobk  of 
wH/Hditefe  tetd  plover  itew  litexuf^us  as  wr 

thy teirrFot;;  {&$&  ■ 
in£  around  sharp  burn*:**  inthF  riATF  and 
almost  iter  eviursc.  King 

fishers  pemhoj  |itoth.1uWsk  on  the  over- 
(i^dging  dr  swept  swiftly  past 

with  their  sharp  cliir-r- rung  cry.  The 
bout  struck  on  many  u stone  imdsuiid- 
bar;  but  with  a convulsive  shiver  that 
made  all.  the  wood  work  crack,  ami  a tre 
meadous  splashing  of  the  great  wheel,  she 
scraped  safely  over.  Then  the . dusk  gaih 
eked  oh  the  stream  and  on  the  brown 
Woods,  and  the  light  faded  in  the  clear 
nkvv  uhtitthe  moon  caifie  swimming  over 
die  tmyiups.  and  all  was  silver  bright  as 
we  floated  on,  pyer  rouiidihg  hw  points 
only*  to  xm  the  same  curve  of  water,  the 


aaute  tnoiibnfes^  banks,  sil^tchitig  away 
before  m At  sunrise  we  looked  our  upon 
the  same  picture,  and  at  nwn  <ku*  vmutm 
was.  ended  at  St.  Vuioent, 

The  chrmftcie  df  yvur  Tted  Rcver  it  ip 
Would  be  incomplete  d if.  lacked  i be  rec- 
ord of  our  tftav  at;  the  town  .of  Jlallnck  - a 


$4$$  4 df2ner>hf/  iiw  primitpy 
cicty  j !i  that  iufamtetY  * haw  do  justice  to 
Hfre  y^telciiee  Hte  tearing,  hud  teeter 
teeftte  great  r mtemenh  tin* 

imjwiutfd u dog-tight.  especially  at  that 
mutated  whetL  in  a peuev'tedt'  Viesii^e  to  sep* 
urate  the  con  test-an  I'n  I kicked  the  wrong 
dog d But  ;.b  last  all  came  io  ;m  end.  and 
we  svi jeiflj  d^fMiiFw^etl  MF  tie  last 

The  vtey  plain 
\v;tn  golden  Wo W xi  b*  the  light  of  the  cite 
tumii  sun.  Mere  and  (here  a great  Npuire 
of  black  ecrcH  was  exposed  in  a new 
/ ' hr^a;kmjg:v:;. ; ■ $§$r u>v&y  tp  the'  wete.Av# 
could  sC;-  a taint  blue  line  of  limber,  dn 
l be  utettgT* -woodif'diait  fringed  the  banks 
of  Two  Rivers  the  hues  of  the  declining 
year  wprc  rich  and  kirndme  Flcnfks  of 
{)ntirie:cldckydy  ytent  xviirl  ing  away  h#- 
ft>m  us,  vdtvli  titter  cUiekmi?  tipte  that 

1 ’ l ■■*.  ■ ’ i \ . *►  T ♦ I 


raoviug  swiffl-y- the  ^kv.  0yfr  ;dl 
Itetig:  tie  ihcifnv?? ' of  er. 

There  was-  slravurc  soft  l>canty  in  the. 

in  ii  >£Cdiim  cubme  ’And  dFfie  It^e  g:rCw  ■ 
thickbrl  the  sun  sjihk  lower  imd  h>Xver, 


.like  a bpB  <>? -nyplteijt' coidin 

until  at  )ax?t  if Hist  |<i  •rhe.-g^Hering 


glooitu  TJfeb  tie  y-ellow  kta  t^s  caine  tiui 

with  fcmhukei*  Tig'Ll  The  ^lindi  of  fteb 
tVi 1 c 4i^ 4‘  ; '.  •'  '*>d  ’-Jtfife'.jf 

lioteiOii,  nsijug  Mliil  ftehufe\  shikipg  uml 
flaring:  iij>  Agm h>  bu rtiyd  a red  litre  of 
prairiv  h r<-v 


sajlisjUi  uv  uoisk,  Leeds,  new  york. 


land.  Their  sachem  was  M&hak-Nemi 
naw,  whose  name  often  -occurs  in  the  an- 
cient records  of  the  province.  He  was 
the  type  of  lus  race.  He  was  lazy  and 
shiftless,  and  earned  a precarious  living 
by  hunting  and  trapping.  He  liked  to 
attend  before  the  Council  of  the  prov- 
ince at  Albany,  where  he  and  his  fellow- 
sachem,  Keesje  Wey,  could  talk  about  the 
great  Father  across  the  water,  and  about 
keeping  the  chain  of  friendship  bright, 
and  receive  in  return  long  strings  of  wam- 
pum, woollen  shirts,  and  gunpowder.  He 
was  fund  of  beer,  when  he  could  not  get 
brandy,  and  steadfastly  resisted  every  at 
tempt  which  was  made  to  civilize  and  to 
convert  him.  The  last  one  hears  of  this 
noble  savage  is  in  lt>82,  when  his  brethren 
sold  the  remaining  parcel — an  estate  of 
nearly  four  thousand  acres — of  bis  and 
(heir  domain  upon  the  Oaisk.il  1.  It  is 
provided  in  the  deed  of  purchase  that  Ma 
hak-Nemiimw,  sachem  of  Catskill,  not  be- 
ing present  at  the  transfer,  shall  have*  so 
soon  as  he  comes  home,  two  pieces  of  duf 
feds  and  six  cans  of  rum. 

The  site  of  old  Catskill  was  well  chosen. 
Upon  the  terrace,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
highest  floods  of  the  river,  were  the  wig 
Warns,  the  fortress,  and  the  burying 
ground  of  the  Indians.  The  forests 
abounded  with  game.  The  liver  and  its 
beautiful  tributaries  were  full  of  fish.  A 
portion  of  the  lowlands,  cleared  bv  the 
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}^0UR  miles  from  the  village  of  Cats- 
kill, upon  the  light  bank  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  lies  an  allu  vial  plain  of  sev- 
eral hundred  acres.  This  plain  is  raised  a 
few  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the  wa- 
ter. by  which,  however,  it  is  covered,  and 
also  enriched,  in  times  of  flood.  A con- 
tinuous hillock  like  a terrace  encompasses 
this  fertile  tract.  Beyond  the  hillock  are 
the  Potiek  Mountains,  and  the  precipitous 
range  of  Hamilton  shales,  which  the  Dutch 
called  the*  Hoogeberg.  Tins  region  —the 
plain,  hillock,  and  adjacent  land — a hun- 
dred years  ago  went  by  the  name  of  Oats- 
ktU,  the  site  of  the  village  of  that  name 
upon  the  Hudson  being  known  as  T* 
Strand,  or  The  Lauding. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Dutch  suprem- 
acy the  plain  and  the  terrace  around  the 
plain  were  tin*  dwelling-place  of  a tribe  of 
about  three  hundred  Indians  They  were 
of  Algonkin  lineage,  but  whether  their 
totem,  or  national  symbol,  was  the  wolf 
of  the  Delawares,  or  the  wolf  of  the  Mo- 
hicans, is  a question  which  has  been  dis 
cussed  by  antiquarians,  but  which  lias  not 
been  determined.  In  later  times,  how- 
ever, toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  tribe  became  a mixed  race 
of  Mohicans.  Delawares,  Pemaeooks,  ref- 
ugees from  Connecticut,  gnd  Nanticokes, 
refugees  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Mary- 


■l§7*s  tW  with  j-df.tWlhi*  »d  ^pirnim  mrnt  *tft  miwriMrat**' 

iVii Uvviiyiil  t V.  /*r  *: aX  iVtf  ttm  riiljv  Their  new  home  tya*  in  a 

Albany  before Roberf  Ln  WfC^e*  ^ i 

\iny  \A  i\u'  Ouerwii,  um:l  m the  presence  The  hmw  :v luoti  frilfahury 

;of  the  *uii  br#iit  h*r  bkn^l^njom  h&  *hc*re  df  tketto7 

of  a motley  ^r?n:ip.  of  Cat  skill  amt  Mohi-  main  j*j*  son  ed  in  fonrnhv 

can  .Indians.  MnJoik  Nominaw  ami  UU  m«n.  v;.»{U,  and  r*:«of.  trains  ^ on  the  yk#\\ 
Hi£  head  men.  as  of  thn  .oim  ■ Umnh^l  ami  seyeiHy  ihm* year* 

wdink* 'tribe,  executed  with  wide  .*mJ'hu>rn.  ago  wlmi  ‘ifc ' wa&  litttebr*iU  . It.  wm  (hut 
glyph*  signMur os  a deed  of  rin  k great  the  Wg***  and  most  eo*0>;hm?M’-  between 
dimWw,  ami  gave  fornuu  to  rii»  New  iuiririi  and  Albany.  if  i*  t.w<r*k»m*s 

ln*y$r&.  Thtf  h^>  &.  pep*  h%h<  about,  ftfiv  met-  wife  urnl  -a hour 

tf&0£rii  Whither  tlWf  thiiiv  Ite  *oSN*iVe  walls 

went,  or  wliiit  thmr  far.*  wji>.  i.sm>  Ion  err  are  *d  *ami*h>jve  which  Wo*  y>uUTuai  from 
known.  They.,  their  chief  alone  •ytfeept-  iedge*  ,ln  U*e  Ti^j^ivtor}j»ifud  mfi  are 
*&»  are  not  a^rain  5b  %nj  mmr<i  pit n*^l  ko  id 0 J&r  ^t&vy  wft3i:  ~ 

of  the  province  Th<%  tradition,  limyptrr  . wi<i*r MM  Ah*  hr- 

remains  that  in  the  ftift*vvif  unr  ginbdfn'  shhB?-^  tirpty  mHnenio  fcf day?  lwjf  *hn>i 
tkers  a Bwl*?  laibfl  &f  Iriifeins  ww*  w*ut  -kinm  tht*  y#hn>ott  <*$  ike  upp^r 

$b  rtf.efjb  summer  from  thair  home  t-aU^V  of  the  HmttfcrtJ  HrOtl  of  terr*>r  %j( 
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slow  pt*<i/;‘tsa  »*f  burning'  flown  tho  lm:*K 
was  ti  ]^r  the  tvmium  with  ta^y  iatw* 
aval  brought  forlh  an  ahundaitf  stom  of 
ami  pumpkins.  If  vluring 
tlit  h>Ui>;vviator  the  native  ore  it  pan  In  of 
this  triwvtv  souietifnes  Vveht  hmmrv  to  the 
point  «|f  sCnwation,  it  \vas  iluo  tVi  their 
o h ihhii lo^  Avaut  of  hfret t loou-h t; vu i d to  their 

The  pur«‘J)H«ers  of  the  phhu,  With  the 

sorroukuliny  territory  for  four  miles  io  e.  - 
err  dim^thm,  were  Marten  Gerri t,«yn  Van 
B«r>ren » komi s«jiriVv  foslim  pi  the  l a^VeiN 
find  ruling  iif  v|n>wh  nt 

AlJtiaiije  ;-tml  ::j4Uy^ter  ^^.; 

in  the  .British  pvu\y.  mho  omumnmkr  of 
his  MajestyN  forn-  ' ??;  the.  Sth  of  July  , 


beyond  the  Mohawk,  and  encamp  in  a 
groye  -of  ehestn  ut-ti‘ees  at  tbh  iiortiieril 
rilge  of  the  plain.  TlieV  asserted  'that 
their  forefathers  once  owned  the  low 
land  near  hy? 

Neither  8ulishury  uor  Van  Bomen  Jived 
njft)n  their  estate  at  CtatskiU’/  But  their 
xvlieir  they  hat!  gri^wn  up,  left  Ah 
lainV;  ami  took  u)i  then  iv^idenee  *ipou 
their  patrimony.  Jt  vms  a ttyd^fer  whieh 
hrought  to  ttei  feerfotu?.  ,U»ss  oi  ^u-ial  and 
iehgH>ui  rmporiviiiities.  They  banished 
tlinami ve*  \r\  * grouf  n^ure  from  Hie 
sorieK  hf  the  Hansm* Ifrwr*  Hp>  Livih)?; 
sinns  the  \nu  kSr?ha.iek^.  ami  the  Ton 
Bn^-oks  rimy  ynve  up  the  minifTry  of 
t>mnm  SehaHis:  they  p*0  I jarmsel  ves  out 
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SOUTH FAST  ROOM,  SALISBURY  HOUSE 


the  Iroquois.  Along  the  southern  front 
of  this  building,  under  the  eaves,  may 
still  lie  seen  the  initials  of  the  builder  and 
the  date  of  erection. — F.  SM  1705. 

The  house  within  has  undergone  but 
little  alteration.  Beams  of  yellow  pine 
eighteen  inches  square,  supporting  the 
ceilings,  project  into  the  rooms  of  the  first 
story.  The  windows  are  tilled  with  small 
panes  of  old  glass,  of  which  some  have 
become  prismatic,  like  the  bottles  from  a 
Cyprian  tomb.  The  tire-places,  though 
now  disused,  are  huge  caverns  eight  feet 
broad  and  three  feet  deep.  The  sides  of 
these  chimneys  were  once  covered  with 
square  tiles  of  coarse  Delft  earthenware. 
These  have  fortunately  been  preserved, 
and  a few  months  ago  I had  the  pleasure 
of  looking  them  over.  Upon  them  are 
rudely  painted,  in  blue- ■>  scenes  taken  from 
the  Scriptures — the  suicide  of  Judas,  Pi- 
late's washing  of  his  hands,  the  cock  that 
crew  thrice.  I failed  to  find  among  the 
collection  a duplicate  of  the  delightful  tile 
which  Mistress  Maria  Solnmemuu  Van 
Woh ten  one*-  showed  m»\  whereon  was 
drawn  Lazarus  coming  out  of  Ids  tomb, 
The  restored  and  overjoyed  man  is  wav 
iug  nwr  his  Iwad  a small  Dutch  flag. 


Upon  the  walls  of  the  southeastern 
room,  during  Francis  Salisbury's  life, 
hung  the  precious  heirlooms  which  his 
father,  Silvester,  brought  with  him  from 
England— the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Welsh 
Salisburys,  knights  of  Lleweuny ; a picture 
concerning  Winch  the  tradition  is  that  it 
is  a portrait  of  Anne  Boleyn  by  Holbein; 
two  rapiers  mounted  in  silver,  of  dainty 
workmanship,  and  stamped,  one  with  the 
date  1544,  the  other  with  the  date  HU 6. 

The  house  which  Gerritsen  Van  Bergen 
built  for  himself  in  1729  is  also  standing. 
But  while  it  has  been  made  inhabitable  by 
the  alterations  it  has  undergone,  its  pic- 
turesqueness has  been  greatly  marred. 
The  house  is  of  brick — no  other  ancient 
house  in  the  town  of  Oatskill  is  of  this 
material — and  was  of  one  story,  with  a 
roof  of  steep  pitch  covered  with  large  con- 
cave tiles  of  r0d  earthenware.  The  story 
goes  that  the  bricks  and  roof  tiles  were 
imported  from  Holland;  but  as  kilns  for 
both  bricks  and  tiles  were  built  in  Albany 
so  early  as  1<>57.  the  tradition  is  at  least 
doubtful. 

In  1732.  twelve  or  fourteen  yeomen,  with 
their  families  and  dependents— sixty  to 
eighty  persons  all  told — hud  settled  upon 
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these  lands  and  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Catskill,  which  to  this  day  is  called  the 
Inbogt.  The  first  care  of  the  colonists 
had  been  to  clear  and  to  plant  a few  acres, 
and  to  build  houses  for  themselves  and 
barns  for  their  cattle.  These  needful  tasks 
accomplished,  their  second  care  was  to 
found  a church.  Their  children  had  been 
baptized  and  their  dead  had  been  buried 
by  Domine  Kocherthal,  of  East  Camp,  and 
by  Domines  Dellius  and  Van  Driessen,  of 
Albany.  On  Sunday,  also,  two  or  three 
times  during  the  year,  the  people  had  gath- 
ered together  in  the  house  of  Gerritsen  Van 
Bergen,  or  in  the  roomy  log-cabin  of  Ben- 
jamin Dubois,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Cats- 
kill, and  had  listened  to  the  reading  of  the 
Bible  and  of  portions  of  the  liturgy  pre- 
scribed by  the  Synod  of  Dort.  But  it  now 
seemed  to  these  pious  men  that  the  time 
had  come  for  a dedicated  place  of  worship 
and  for  an  established  pastor. 

The  inhabitants  of  Coxsackie  were  of 
like  mind,  and  joined  their  neighbors  of 
Catskill  in  inviting  George  Michael  Weiss 
to  become  their  minister.  The  call  bears 
the  date  of  the  8th  of  February,  1732.  The 
united  congregations  agreed  to  pay  Weiss 
a yearly  salary  of  fifty  pounds,  to  provide 
for  him  a house,  garden,  and  fire-wood, 
and  to  give  him  a horse,  saddle,  and  bridle. 
He  agreed  to  preach  twice  on  every  Sun- 
day in  Dutch — thirty  days  in  Catskill,  and 
twenty-two  days  in  Coxsackie — to  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
to  instruct  the  children  in  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism.  A portion  of  his  parishioners, 
however,  being  German,  he  also  engaged 
to  give  their  children  religious  instruction 
in  their  mother-tongue. 

Seventeen  days  after  the  call  had  been 
given,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1732,  the 
church  at  Catskill  was  organized  by  the 
election  of  a consistory  and  by  the  instal- 
lation of  the  pastor.  The  next  year  the 
church  edifice  was  built,  and  was  duly 
consecrated.  Domine  Petrus  Van  Dries- 
sen, of  Albany,  preached  in  the  morning 
from  that  glowing  verse  in  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Psalm  in  which  David  sings  of  his 
desire  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  inquire  in  His  temple.  The  new  pastor 
preached  in  the  afternoon,  but  from  what 
text  will  never  be  known.  When  he  had 
made  the  entry  of  the  services  of  dedica- 
tion in  the  church  book,  he  dropped  a blot 
of  ink  upon  the  record  of  chapter  and 
verse,  then  smeared  the  blot  with  his 
thumb,  and  obliterated  the  figures  forever. 


Domine  Weiss  was  a native  of  one  of 
the  Palatinates,  and  was  trained  in  the 
great  theological  school  of  the  University 
of  Heidelberg.  In  1727  he  was  sent  to 
Philadelphia,  apparently  as  a sort  of  for- 
eign missionary  to  the  heathen ; removed 
thence  to  Huntersfield,  on  the  Schoharie, 
and  from  Huntersfield  came  to  Catskill. 
The  testimonials  he  received  from  Heidel- 
berg and  from  his  flock  in  Philadelphia 
attest  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal — testimo- 
nials which  he  copied  with  proper  pride 
and  in  bad  handwriting  into  the  Doep 
Boek,  or  Book  of  Baptisms,  of  the  Catskill 
church.  It  is  especially  remarked  of  him 
that  he  could  speak  Latin  with  great  flu- 
ency— more  correctly,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
than  he  could  write  Dutch. 

Domine  Weiss’s  ministrations  lasted 
four  years,  when  he  went  back  to  Phila- 
delphia. From  1736  until  August,  1753, 
the  church  at  Catskill  remained  without 
a pastor.  Then  followed  the  long  and 
faithful  life-service  of  Domine  Johannes 
Schuneman. 

The  Schunemans  were  Germans,  and 
were  among  the  Palatines  whom  Queen 
Anne,  between  the  years  1708  and  1711, 
had  sent  to  New  York.  The  Lower  Pa- 
latinate had  been  cruelly  ravaged  by  the 
French.  In  the  sore  distress  of  the  poor 
inhabitants,  they  petitioned  Queen  Anne 
to  transport  them  to  America.  Several 
hundreds  were  accordingly  brought  over 
in  government  transports.  It  was  the  first 
German  immigration  into  New  York  of 
importance.  The  new-comers  were  pea- 
sants, but  they  were  a thrifty  and  indus- 
trious people.  They  were  established  at 
East  Camp,  on  the  Hudson,  on  a tract  of 
six  thousand  acres  which  the  province 
bought  from  Robert  Livingston,  and  at 
West  Camp,  directly  opposite,  on  unap- 
propriated lands.  They  not  only  had  a 
free  passage  to  this  country,  but  they  were 
also  fed  and  clothed  and  furnished  with 
tools  for  a year.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  government  to  employ  them  in  raising 
hemp,  and  in  making  tar,  pitch,  and  resin, 
and  in  getting  out  masts  of  pine  for  the 
royal  navy.  But  the  enterprise  proved  a 
failure.  Many  of  the  colonists  migrated 
to  the  valley  of  the  Schoharie  ; others 
bought  the  land  upon  which  they  had 
been  placed. 

Among  these  German  refugees  were  the 
Fieros,  Webers,  Plancks,  Dietrichs,  New- 
kirks, and  Schmidts,  whose  sons  afterward 
became  well-to-do  yeomen  in  the  town 
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of  Catskill.  Among  them  was  Herman 
Schuneman,  a man  of  mark  among  his 
brethren.  And  to  him,  at  East  Camp,  in 
August,  1712,  was  bom  Johannes  Schune- 
man. 

Who  were  the  teachers  of  the  son,  un- 
der what  influences  this  Lutheran  by 
birth,  baptism,  and  early  training  became 
a Calvinist,  what  chance  brought  him  to 
Catskill  — these  things  are  no  longer 
known.  He  studied  theology  under  the 
ill-fated  Domine  Theodorus  Frielinghuy- 
sen,  at  Albany,  and  in  1751  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  united  churches  of  Catskill 
and  Coxsackie.  But  it  was  then  the  cus- 
tom, if  it  was  not  the  law,  that  ordination 
into  the  ministry  should  proceed  from  the 
Classis  of  Amsterdam.  It  was  therefore 
made  the  condition  of  Schuneman’s  ap- 
pointment that  he  should  go  to  Holland, 
study  in  her  theological  schools  for  a 
year,  and  receive  due  ordination.  The 
condition  was  performed : he  went  to  Am- 
sterdam in  1752. 

No  account  of  the  student  life  of  Domi- 
ne Schuneman  in  Amsterdam  has  been 
preserved.  The  tradition,  however,  is  that 
during  his  sojourn  in  Holland  he  was  so 
disfigured  by  the  small-pox  that  upon  his 
return  home  not  even  his  sweetheart, 
Anna  Maria  Van  Bergen,  knew  him.  It 
is  also  said  that  sometimes  upon  festal 
occasions  of  a christening  or  a marriage, 
when  the  Canary  wine  had  been  passed 
around,  and  the  long  clay  pipes  had  been 
lighted,  the  domine  would  speak  of  the 
glass  of  Hollands  which  the  good  wife  of 
the  foremost  divine  in  the  Classis  of  Am- 
sterdam used  to  give  to  him  after  his  re- 
turn from  Sunday  morning  service. 

Marten  Van  Bergen,  the  son  of  Marten 
Gerritsen,  had  three  daughters.  To  these 
maidens,  renowned  for  their  beauty,  and 
known  to  have  a rich  father,  suitors  from 
all  the  country  round,  from  Kingston  to 
Coxsackie,  were  not  wanting.  The  sisters 
seem  to  have  chosen  wisely.  Catharine 
and  Nelly  became  the  wives  of  young  yeo- 
men in  the  neighborhood;  Anna  Maria, 
the  youngest,  married  Domine  Schune- 
man, soon  after  his  return  from  Holland, 
he  being  forty-two  years  old,  and  she 
twenty-six. 

During  the  year  in  which  he  was  mar- 
ried, and  in  anticipation  thereof,  the  house 
which  to  this  day  is  known  as  the  Parson- 
age was  built  for  him  by  his  sweetheart’s 
father  and  by  the  church.  It  stands  on 
the  southeastern  edge  of  the  terrace  of 


which  I have  spoken,  and  is  approached 
through  an  orchard  of  venerable  apple- 
trees,  old  enough,  apparently,  to  have  been 
planted  by  Domine  Schuneman  himself. 

The  house  is  of  gray  sandstone,  and  is  a 
story  and  a half  high.  A hall  on  the 
ground-floor  from  east  to  west  gives  ac- 
cess to  two  rooms  on  one  side,  and  to  a 
larger  room  on  the  other.  The  studeer 
kamer  of  Domine  Schuneman,  or  his  study, 
as  the  New  England  ministers  would  have 
called  it,  was  the  southeastern  room.  Here 
he  kept  his  scanty  library ; here  he  wrote 
his  sermons;  here  he  received  his  neigh- 
bors when  they  came  to  him  for  friendly 
gossip  or  for  advice. 

I have  been  told  that,  fifty  years  ago, 
the  diary  of  Domine  Schuneman  was  in 
existence.  It  was  a large  book,  and  con- 
tained a record  in  Dutch  of  his  husbandry, 
his  journeys,  his  expenses,  with  brief  medi- 
tations upon  his  daily  reading  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. My  informant  was  able  to  remem- 
ber one  entry.  I have  somewhat  soften- 
ed the  unconscious  incongruity  of  the 
lines,  which  ran  after  this  manner:  44  At- 
tended the  funeral  of  Johannes  Diedrich 
at  the  Katerskill ; also  sold  my  lame  mare. 

All  flesh  is  grass,  Isaiah,  xl.  6. 

The  ministry  of  Domine  Schuneman 
was  a faithful  service  of  forty  years.  It 
was  his  habit  to  preach  on  one  Sunday  at 
Catskill  and  on  the  next  at  Coxsackie, 
travelling  in  summer  on  horseback,  and  in 
the  winter  in  a sleigh,  through  the  unbro- 
ken and  solitary  forest  which  lay  between 
the  two  hamlets.  The  texts  of  a few  of 
his  sermons  have  been  preserved,  and 
from  them  I infer  that  his  preaching  was 
of  a practical  rather  than  of  a doctrinal 
character.  His  voice  was  deep  and  strong, 
his  gestures  were  many  and  earnest,  his 
enthusiasm  was  great  and  contagious.  As 
for  the  manuscripts  of  his  sermons,  I 
once  asked  his  granddaughter  what  had 
become  of  them.  She  answered  that  in 
her  girlhood,  before  she  was  old  enough 
to  know  their  value,  they  were  used  by 
the  negro  servants  in  the  kitchen  of  her 
father’s  house  in  lighting  the  fires  and  in 
cleaning  the  smoked  outsides  of  iron  pots 
and  frying-pans. 

During  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Dom- 
ine Schuneman  was  an  ardent  Whig. 

All  his  zeal  and  superabounding  energy 
flamed  out  in  behalf  of  his  country.  On 
Sundays  he  preached  the  high  duty  of 
strenuous  defense;  on  week-days  exhort- 
ed and  advised  with  his  neighbors  and 
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parWiuonors  iu  behalf  of  the  good  cause, 
bec&iu*  j&  member  of  the  local  Committee 
of  $iifety,  made  life  hon*e  & shelter  for 
the  s^ldi^  Tyho  parsed  by  Ou  wy 
northward  to  SkeeneKborough  and  Sam^ 
and  a hospital  when  they  <*fwae  back 
sulk  WyH  ehih$it$&to  amlseil 

the  wrath  of  the  few  Tories  in:  the  neigh- 
borhood, who  would  gladly  liaye  set  the 
.Mohawks. upon  him.  J3^i  he  went  hhoiu 
armed  by  day,  and  slept,  his 
auta  also, ■•with  his  gun  by  his  side*$nd 


ther>  living.  During  the  winter  after- 
I usually  found  them  sitting  by 
the  spacious  fire  places  m their  kitchen* 
^mhkin’g'-tUeir'  pipes,  .und  .glml’tbvth-Jk  to  a 
willing  listener  abut  the  things  which 
had  fraitspired  in  their  youth,  One*  re- 
called  the  day  when  going  to  the  top 
of  the  hilt  called  the  KyknH.  he  It  ear  d 
the  drums  beat  in  Vaughan''*  h tfdvs,  and 
/£&# , the  yrikiftgv  from  the  biirbitig 

houses  1 n Lu  V i ogsp m Munriiy  John  Jfierd 
related  the  e xplbi  is  of  < Jysl >rrt  Ouster- 


••JOHN  DifltOK^  TIWVK-  m XEWBCAGJf. 


hhtuit  ^gainst  Bmht  and  his  Indiaok  in 
the  upper  ■ ■ of  tjbje  Mw:>h^Vk:  ' : vfnhw  - , 
Dhhois  fed*]  wo  ahovii  lii^  to  Jffe'ft- . • 

htirgh  upitn  ;th<b  itivfyVh  & 

loath  of  bar  f)*r  thel  Awi#ican  .timjy,  an d . 
nmde  me  bwbpy’  by  the -gift  l&f 
rif th^yude dHfper  money  which  he  : 

vh  payment:  A Salisbury , wh»y,  ^ 

fhctUeral  Philip  Schuyler  uncle,  reibe?4f  I 
be  red  the  he&dbmg  impetuosity  of  A mold 
s"t  Still  venter  Tlic.se  tilings  are  pethaps 
tridea,  hut  they  seryed  to  give  Tne;#r 
tain  notion  of  the  spirit  with  which  the 
rneh  oft  'atskill  ty^ye.  animated  -ivtiitig  thb 
war  of  die  Re^ol  tifton: 


wrought  patriotism,  They  were^h>w~; 
willed  men  Sea  u t * a us : and  hoi  a,  wvhi;t 
^e$i}metttei  But ^ during  the  Revolafhm 
th^if  ardor  glowed  fcg&i o^fc  U rear  Britain 
\xt  *kime  degree  ifcs  t^yo  hundred  years 
-fotom  the  ardotv  of  their  tocnstoK*  had 
ytiowed  against;  Span;  and  A 1 y&,  • fyii&  in 
si*  of  t he  wvn  of  iwvkijl  became  soldiers. 
Some  >%*•'♦•  i v; »h \ ao rn m i ssi i ms  m the'  batt&I- 
ionk  vi  the  Kmv  York  hne;  others  enlisted 
as  priyates.Hhd  wal ked  with  their  imiskels 
Uprtd  tlndr  shoulders  to  JFdrt;.  irP.Qtgv  and 
Still  water;  otb^is.  Viecame  scouts  with  Mur- 
phy upbu  tlib  Aloha  wk  ; oOi(*tW,  through 


thirihi*  my  boyhood  my  father  often 
rne  with  lum  wlien  he  wrent  to  visit 
the  sick  finumg  the  fanners  in  the  neigh- 
Iwinmd  of  Catskil  l.  X mi  mix- r of  men 
who  rememlxuvd  thw  Re^ydutiou  were 
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aisle  and  the  northern  and  southern  walls. 
In  the  winter  the  congregation  sat  with- 
out a fire,  except  that  the  women  who 
lived  near  by  brought  fobt-stoves. 

In  1798;  when  the  building  was  under- 
going repairs,  it  was  proposed  by  certain 
young  and  effeminate  members  that  a 
stove  should  be  placed  in  the  room.  A 
stormy  discussion  thereupon  arose,  which 
came  near  rending  the  church.  On  one 
side,  the  comfort  of  the  congregation  was 
urged ; on  the  other  side,  the  characteris- 
tic and  conclusive  answer  was  given,  that 
their  fathers  had  gone  without  a fire. 
But  the  innovators  were  in  a majority, 
and  the  innovation  was  voted.  It  was  a 
huge  box  of  wrought  iron,  and  stood  in 
the  centre  of  the  room,  upon  a platform, 
which  was  raised  upon  four  stout  posts 
six  or  eight  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
floor  of  the  platform  was  reached  by  a 
short  ladder,  and  upon  the  floor  was  piled 
the  wood  for  the  stove.  The  old  men  re- 
luctantly submitted  to  the  novelty.  It 
was  sturdy  Evert  Wynkoop,  I believe, 
who,  however,  refused  to  come  to  church 
for  a whole  winter,  alleging  as  the  reason 
that  the  heat  brought  chilblains  out  upon 
his  feet.  It  was  his  son  William,  I know, 
who,  in  later  days,  when  the  white  inner 
walls  of  the  new  church  were  colored 
pink,  never  took  his  seat  in  the  elders' 
pew  by  the  side  of  the  pulpit  without  put- 
ting on  a pair  of  blue  spectacles.  The 
glare  from  the  walls,  he  said  (he  had  op- 
posed the  painting  in  consistory),  made 
his  eyes  ache. 

But  I should  be  sorry  to  give  a wrong 
impression  respecting  the  character  of  the 
Wynkoops,  and  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  Dutch  yeomen  of  the  bet- 
ter sort  at  Catskill  were  rude  and  unlet- 
tered men,  obstinate,  bent  on  having  their 
own  way,  perverse  when  they  did  not  have 
it,  and  greatly  and  unreasonably  averse  to 
change  in  their  habits  of  life  or  in  their 
mode  of  farming.  But  they  were  honest, 
just  in  their  dealings,  hospitable,  kind  to 
the  poor,  and  especially  kind  to  their  poor 
kinsfolk. 

In  1732  the  number  of  the  members  of 
the  church  at  Catskill  was  about  twenty- 
five;  in  1780  the  number  was  about  one 
hundred.  It  was  an  orderly  and  God- 
fearing congregation.  On  every  other 
Sunday  morning  they  met  together — the 
Salisburys  and  the  Van  Bergens  from  the 
neighborhood,  the  Van  Vechtens  and  the 
Duboises  from  the  banks  of  the  Catskill, 


the  Van  Ordens  and  the  Overbaghs  from 
the  Inbogt,  and  the  Abeels  from  the  Bak- 
Oven.  Some  came  on  horseback  over  the 
roads  which  had  been  cut  through  the  for- 
ests, others  in  rude  wagons.  During  the 
Revolution  all  were  armed.  The  men 
wore  queues  and  three-cornered  hats  of 
brown  beaver;  their  knee-breeches  and 
their  long  waistcoats  were  of  homespun; 
their  stockings,  knit  by  their  thrifty  wives 
in  the  light  of  the  open  fire  during  the 
winter  evenings,  were  of  coarse  blue  yarn ; 
their  low  shoes  were  of  russet  leather,  and 
bore  large  buckles  of  brass  or  polished 
steel.  The  women  were  clothed  in  petti- 
coats of  heavy  flannel,  and  in  gowns  of 
linsey-woolsey,  short  in  the  waist,  scanty 
in  circumference,  reaching  only  to  the 
ankle,  and  dyed  black  with  logwood,  or 
brown  with  butternut.  A few  of  the 
richer  maidens,  Katharina  Oothoudt,  per- 
haps, Elizabeth  Van  Vechten,  and  Neelbje 
Van  Bergen,  wore  strings  of  gold  beads 
about  their  necks. 

The  services  were  conducted  in  the 
method  recommended  in  1618  by  the  Syn- 
od of  Dort — a method  which  obtains  sub- 
stantially, I believe,  in  the  Church  to  this 
day. 

Hymns  were  not  used,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  when  the  exulting  prophecies 
of  Zacharias  and  of  Mary  were  sung  in 
rude  rhymes  to  a simple  and  not  unpleas- 
ing melody.  But  the  Psalms  of  David 
were  employed  in  all  the  Reformed  Dutch 
churches.  The  rhymed  version  which 
Domine  Schuneman  used  is  a translation 
into  Dutch  from  the  celebrated  version  in 
French  of  Marot.  The  stanzas  are  not 
worse  than  Sternhold's  and  Hopkins’s; 
they  could  not  be  worse  than  the  verses 
of  the  priceless  Bay  State  Psalm-Book. 

The  morning  service  was  over  by  one 
o'clock.  Then  came  an  intermission  of 
about  an  hour.  It  was  spent  by  the  con- 
gregation in  eating  the  dinner  which  each 
family  had  brought,  in  smoking  under  the 
red  cedars,  or  savins,  which  stood  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church,  and  in  talking 
over  the  news  and  the  gossip  of  the  day. 
While  the  war  of  the  Revolution  lasted, 

I can  readily  believe  what  William  Planck 
once  told  me,  that  little  else  was  discussed 
than  the  progress  of  our  arms.  But  news 
came  slowly  and  in  fragments  to  these 
men.  They,  of  course,  had  no  newspa- 
pers, and  they  seldom  wrote  and  seldom 
received  letters.  He  who  had  that  week 
taken  a journey  to  Kingston  or  Albany, 
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wif  h vsriifdiV  l hfd  day  vms  kepit  by  iW  Ntnv- 
The  Scuiddy*'  on  which  Hom- 
ing gk^itmrmuin  preached  hi  Ghx^tckie 
ww  spent  by  the  iiiombers  of  his  dmrvh 
at  CJat^kiH  in  restful  idleness  upon  their 
farina.  or  in  paying  and  rerinying  visits. 
Families  came. . together  at  the  lumve- 
• stead  rnoighlMU-H  walked  over  rough  paths 
ihrongli  kiie/  fni^r  to  the  iK*aix?^ 
udk  and.  Muuke ; lovers  ml  upon  the 
lUoopSyand  spoke  tin?  ni^T^r^at 
Ui  Corrupt  I>ut£.)K  ' '///•  *;' 


or  had  entertained  wepurhm  \vm the  era  Y ' 
ire  of  an  interested  fitmp.  midr.r  tji.r  savin*.. 

Tinrmg  the  last  thy 

preaching  of  great  diriMsfr^lhnni*  like 
;EidA^^  ^a^llamy,-  anil  H<>pkl«i“the 
ehureh  AmVmbera  of  New  EnghirKl  were 
being  trained  iri  one  of  the  most  rigorous 
t lieologiout  schools  the.  world  ha*  ever 
knt.wo:.,  Under  the  el  job  upon  the  green 
m from  of  the  -mc'etinvc  h^^^e  hi  ihe  ]oi  v 
&dd^  on  thet  ;w^  to  mill;  id  the  black* 
snvithw  «lioy;  at  (he  m>s,vmuD,  anmnd 
ihi  fire1  during  U>e long. winter  cy<:>mo2>" - 
e verVwiveW:;  iU>vason  and  **HV  fit  wi&ou. 
da  farmers  hrid  ir;olesmeH  of  MassaGm-- 
setbs  a?hi  Udithe^tieui  why 
wit VLexadt  logic  i\i id  with  the  most  Its- 
tinctfows  the  subtle  prhdtiHti- 

nation,  etecihm;  m&n's  will, t» ] 

sovereignty  The.sedebut^a*.  <>o  r Jy  ow  E:i)«Y 
•land  forefathers  hejn  vedT  1vi»«h*d  to  Make 
the  debaters  hetteir  C^n'st4Kwb<^ • wey  their 
. d heginm >3^-,tf»;.su«pec4  that 
the  effect  ehkifly  yra^  to  sharpen.  the  da-l 
baiere/  intellects. 

I ran  find  no  ipii^pt  for 

meta  physical  t ’ . 

fe Omen  in  the  upper  *vwt)V:  v yd*  \)i&.  Hod* 
w>n,  Nor  to  the  tii'it  j;! 

kept  by  the  .lUvb-b  with  1h.*  P-rable  reo>r 


; Gxi  st^’Ciol  fyra^ioHS  a dbinet  or  SUppei* 
wafe  gi  verojuid  of  one-  of  t J ie**&  feusis  “iho 
si)dry  has  been  handed  down.  The  omi- 
; was  tliy^umaldW  of  Corn  walli^ : .thb 
:gi¥er  wa$  a vomeh ■.'pairhd  and  <rapvahi  in 
Uie  Xov  York  line  t'e/midius  Dubois; 
thepGaa  w as  Ins  stone  r’*tt;jge  on  the  right 
hunk  of  ttte  f Vji skill,  -ne.iir.ifcs- ,/nm.tth;  the 
iinm  wak  g iSunUy  aibnnirnne  late  in  the 
autumn  >?|  1 J^lir  afWr  the  ehicfkr itk  oxici 
tUW  twte}‘e  ha/i  beon  fa  tlr  tUML  l iir  hanvs 
eureil  .IjuI.  th*v  t-ider  r lf‘eu(‘d . TbU  IVoiyse 
.wus  hik'd,  tiifi  shtiTfg-rotan  above  with 
the  Whitpi;  pf  ilte' ’ tin* 

D?abbui^>  the  Van  O^lhhWy 

.and  the  Va>v , V reiuertti;;  the  kitghen  v'h^- 
hftatJbu  with  .thi.v'  iininvitel  but  tm4  unw^ 
skives  of  thiy./y^rtiiteiflv  Thtfre  was 
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loud  amt  hearty  hdldhg^  ilmto  wass  ltd; 

-dliug  by  the  negroes i there  was  & long  ta- 
ble. covered  Mrif  k juiv*>ry  food;  ilivre  . waK 
*>i  dip  aiwt  toddy  mhoel^t^ 
or  wwdm  howls'  Apvbmitiojit  figuredn 
ilto  id  ed  com  pan  v was  the  finite  of 

h reptuibtot  who  went  about  w itli  a 
large  jntoher  of  milk  pundit,  asking  each 
guest  to  drink  with  him  to  ths  JlhuL  $hc- 
of  tin’  Amoidctui  at'mis.  The  party 
Jhrobe  bp  Into;  and  it  Is  simV;  that  a Y&nw- 
able  elder  of  the  united  churches  of  Cats: 

M)i  arid  1 1 t homet  far  the  Om 

tim&  in  .a  state  uf  aninitarntf,  &t~': 

hdaratum.  y>  V^;V\s;  .*  :vV-  * , ; ; • 

nenum.  by  the  death  of 
tn$ jk\y;34tnde9i:Yaii  Be-rg^n 

grown  itltlk$-bvify}$  dm>h  vv 

i'crti le  portion  of  lily  devised  htmk 
5a  /now  jjutown  asr  the..  ^ 

died  there  in  1794. 

Oil  ti  l within  a f#vr  'SVe&jbr  pa$t;  #n$  $**anr 
Mr.  Joint  Vap  Y eehten/  of  Gat^kiil, 
living;  who  rrMuentoorcd  the  funeral  of 
:Ito bi i ue^chdrieifidh,.' 
in  accordance  with  the  e?tstt>ni»  wlueh  the 
Dutch,  a hundred  and  H&xoniy  years*  be-  burying  gremnd  of  Jelfet^pib  At  -,  the 
tow*  Imd  brought  with  them  from  the  ; b ead  of  lii$  grave  was  tweeted  a tomb- 
mother  country ; A nian/<^e<mdjy  div  .stone  of  mi  snnlsbfne,  tv  lx  ic  l>  is  still  ^t&nd 
|e»b*ii  h»r  the  purpose.  met  each  male  tug.  It  bear.'  *h*-  simple in^n-iptsem,  '* In 
empei*  at  the  door,  unitoffe^d  lum  a glass  itim\oz$  of  '.'Rev;-  Joh&nn&i  Schunemah, 
of  rtUri  fmm  a flask.  A woman  wilted  1 who  departed ■ ; A ^ » aged, 

tu  like  tnaiiner  upon  each  feinale  'coriierf  ^ 'nYjfwife.  ‘6-:iii(>iriths-. and  98- days, |r • • 


dcvciea^ect  was  fheii  closed,  put 

upon  a to  keb  from  the  hoti^e  to 

the  gravi%  tile  relatives . ^ml 

tfrffer  titem  ali  comers.  \Vlnm  the  coffin 
h#l  been  laid  in  the  grnumi,  llwv  proees 
Hiori  returned  to  the  house,  but  in  inverse 
mvler— the  und  the  empty  bier 

ami  its  Ixwors  t&miiig  l<tsi  One  room  tit 
the  iwu&e  vva.s>  jii^igued  to  the  hc^.rers;.  an- 
,m  Afebe^  to.  the  ^pnihled  people.  In  efttlt 
When  lie  had  , room  bihle  had  Iwu  Set  with  bottles  oC 
Him,  a jpf  of  t/dKK^o.  and  Ui»g  cl&y  pip(«>. 
in  what  - All  th<i  yarn  dtouk  ufjjl  Smoked , talking 
in  ihe  nie^n  white  Of  ite  charaeter  upd 
A4:rf.m^nf tl teJr  ih«ii!  $&?$&&; 

of Key;- 

<)ne  or  tvyo  r.»f  the  lower  «ort  g»>t  tipsy /nrid 
aiTin^ed  tlieh^elves  by  singing  iunereal 

dilt’e.S  OUf-ef  .;lat*rs. 

Dcvmine  irMVliun^^^^^  was  buried  in  a 
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masculine  attentions.  Outside,  the  “way 
was  stopped”  by  a hundred  splendid  equi- 
pages, the  footmen  of  which  narrowly 
scanned  the  outpouring  crowd.  Perhaps 
a very  few  people  in  that  company  were 
thinking  about  the  music  which  had  late- 
ly filled  their  ears.  There  was  an  old 
lady  near  us  relating  something  of  her 
early  memories  of  Bach  music : how  Eng- 
lish audiences  disliked  it;  how  hard  a 
fight  was  made  to  produce  the  Passion 
music  properly.  Then  the  talk  drifted 
away  to  the  last  “Popular,”  and  Joa- 
chim’s final  strains,  and  one  friend  re- 
called his  boyhood,  with  its  promise  so 
wonderfully  fulfilled.  “ He  used  to  come 
to  us,”  she  said,  “ a dreamy  though  gay- 
humored  boy,  with  his  violin  under  his 
arm,  ready  to  play  or  listen — a wonder- 
ful, inspired  little  creature.  Mendels- 
sohn would  lie  down  upon  the  sofa,  his 
hands  clasped  above  his  head,  perfectly 
absorbed;  then  he  would  get  up,  run  over 
to  the  piano,  and  touching  a few  notes, 
start  a new  theme.  One  night — ” And 
here  these  reminiscences  drift  away. 
There  is  the  usual  swaying  back  of  the 
crowd  as  the  Princess  Beatrice — a calm, 
handsome  young  lady  in  brown  silk — de- 
scends, and  presently  all  the  crowd  is 
out  in  the  sunshine  and  movement  of 
Piccadilly. 

Like  this  final  concert  of  the  “Bach,” 
other  performances  recur  with  special 
fragments  of  reminiscence.  One  day,  at 
the  New  Philharmonic  concert,  there  was 
a furor  over  Sir  Julius  Benedict's  over- 
ture to  the  Renegade , played  that  day  for 
the  first  time  in  public.  This  work  is 
characterized  by  Sir  Julius’s  best  style;  if 
wanting  in  poetry,  it  has  the  rougli-liewn 
grace  of  the  Wagnerian  school,  and  there 
is  a crescendo  toward  the  last  of  unlim- 
ited abandon , which  was  what  produced 
the  tumult.  As  it  subsided,  the  coihposer 
was  brought  out,  in  his  brown  morning 
coat,  and  bowed  repeatedly  to  the  audi- 
ence, who  were  most  vociferous  in  cries 
of  “Bravo!”  and  “Encore!”  the  French 
‘ 4 Bis !”  sounding  repeatedly.  Saint-Saens 
was  similarly  received  one  day  at  the 
New  Philharmonic.  He  played,  that  aft- 
ernoon, compositions  of  his  own,  includ- 
ing a concerto  in  which  there  was'all  the 
grotesqueness  of  his  peculiar  style,  to- 
gether with  a sedate  movement  which 
merged  into  delicate  arpeggios  and  the 
most  seductive  andante.  His  playing  is 
forcible  and  brilliant,  every  touch  full  of 


character ; but  he  is  a model  for  the  impet- 
uous pianists  of  the  day.  Nothing  can 
exceed  his  calm,  self-possessed  air.  The 
piano,  one  might  fancy,  was  only  an  in- 
cidental experience  of  his  life,  not  the  in- 
strument which  expresses  his  art.  Saint- 
Saens  is  the  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  in 
Paris— a young  man,  whose  fame  has 
come  quickly,  and  to  whom  time  will  as- 
suredly add  new  honors. 

I wonder  how  piano-forte  music  in  Eng- 
land can  be  characterized,  since  it  is  so 
inclusive.  From  Christinas  to  July  the 
best  pianists  are  before  the  English  pub- 
lic, and  we  have  heard  Beethoven  and 
Chopin  at  every  variety  of  concert,  from 
the  mediocre  entertainment  when  obscure 
singers  are  advertised  in  huge  capitals,  to 
the  concerts  where  the  very  highest  point 
of  culture  is  reached  in  the  playing  of 
Charles  Halle,  Janotha  (the  gifted  pupil 
of  Madame  Schumann),  Essipoff,  Von  Bil- 
low, Scliarwenka,  and  half  a dozen  others. 
It  is  recognized  as  a necessity ; and  later  I 
shall  venture  to  say  something  of  piano- 
playing  among  musical  amateurs. 

Charles  Halle's  name  heads  the  little  list 
I made  above,  chiefly  because  in  him  we 
find  the  leading  principles  of  the  English 
school  of  playing,  if  it  may  be  said  to 
have  any  which  dominate.  He  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  resident  teacher  in  Eng- 
land, having  now  reached  the  point  of 
very  occasional  lessons,  coming  to  Lon- 
don for  a few  weeks  in  the  season,  teach- 
ing the  princesses  during  that  time,  and  a 
few'  privileged  pupils.  But  his  name  is 
famous  as  a pianist  of  the  most  cultivated 
school,  and  to  him  is  due  the  organization 
and  permanency  of  the  great  Manchester 
orchestra,  now  recognized  as  the  best  in 
England. 

It  wras  Charles  Halle  who,  as  recently 
as  1850,  was  not  allow  ed  to  play  a sonata 
of  Beethoven  on  the  piano  at  a great  con- 
cert. He  had  then  come  from  Paris, 
where  the  best  masters  of  the  day  had  in- 
spired him  with  that  zeal  for  giving  the 
world  good  sounds  which  was  the  strug- 
gle of  those  days.  Like  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries, Mr.  Halle  had  to  beat  his 
wings  severely,  but  on  going  to  Manches- 
ter he  formed  the  beginning  of  his  now 
perfect  orchestra,  and  wTisely — in  that  time, 
it  might  be  said,  heroically — began  with 
the  very  best  in  art.  This  orchestra  now 
gives  fifty-one  concerts  in  the  year,  twenty 
of  which  are  at  Manchester.  The  musi- 
cians are  engaged  from  year  to  year,  hut 
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they  are  permanent,  few  having  left  the 
band  in  twenty  years.  “Therein,”  said 
Mr.  Halle,  talking  not  long  ago  to  a friend, 
“is  the  secret  of  success:  keep  the  same 
musicians  together.  Nowadays  we  rarely 
need  a rehearsal.”  That  Mr.  Halle  had 
much  to  contend  with  goes  without  say- 
ing. A Manchester  audience  is  no  keener 
in  desiring  novelty  than  a London  one  ; 
and  so  the  announcement  of  anything 
new,  from  a symphony  of  Schubert  to  a 
waltz  of  Brahms,  keeps  people  away.  On 
such  occasions  Mr.  Halle  loses  money  un- 
til the  people  are  gradually  lured  to  hear 
the  new  sounds.  But  his  persistency  is 
wonderful,  and,  I might  add,  his  patience : 
these  two  traits  an  English  conductor 
should  be  bom  with,  or  receive  as  a special 
endowment  of  discipline.  The  members 
of  the  orchestra  are  free  to  accept  any  con- 
cert engagements  coming  between  those 
of  Mr.  Halle,  and  here  and  there  in  spring 
concerts  one  recognizes  the  4 4 members 
from  Manchester.  ” In  that  way  they  make 
a good  income ; but  that  they  are  well  paid 
by  Mr.  Halle  is  seen  by  the  cost  of  each 
concert  at  Manchester:  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds  is  the  sum  regularly  paid  the 
musicians. 

In  the  spring  Charles  Halle  comes  to 
London,  giving  a series  of  piano-forte  re- 
citals, and  playing  also  at  various  con- 
certs. His  recitals  are  as  eventful  as  the 
“Populars,”  nearly  the  same  audiences 
attend  them,  and  the  music  given  is  the 
very  best.  Madame  Norman -Neruda’s 
violin-playing  is  a special  feature  of  these 
recitals  ; she  has  superior  skill,  and  a pe- 
culiar, forcible  genius.  In  person  she  is 
a large  fair  woman,  with  rather  keen  fea- 
tures and  a fine  brow ; she  holds  her  violin 
with  deft  grace,  and  plays  with  masculine 
verve.  Mr.  Halle’s  playing  is  exquisitely 
finished ; the  charge  of  coldness-is  brought 
against  him  unfairly,  it  seems  to  me,  since 
his  feeling  is  deeply  with  his  art;  and  cer- 
tain it  is  that  few  pianists  produce  a more 
clearly  defined  idea  of  the  master's  work. 
He  abhors  anything  like  that  abandon 
which  recreates  music.  Some  distinct 
meaning  the  master  must  have  had  in 
each  theme  or  work  ; that,  and  that  only, 
and  that  at  all  times,  he  gives.  This  cer- 
tainly is  only  a form  of  art,  not  to  be  char- 
acterized as  tepidity.  Rubinstein’s  play- 
ing carries  force  in  its  very  capriciousness ; 
the  lack  of  sameness  is  his  charm ; at  one 
time  he  reaches  the  profoundest  depths  of 
Schubert’s  melancholy,  pierces  the  clouds 


beyond  which  Beethoven’s  genius  vanish- 
es, oftentimes,  to  mortal  eyes,  and  pro- 
duces all  the  running,  delicate  vibrations 
of  Mendelssohn  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream ; but  again  with  the  same  music 
we  read  Schubert’s  passionate  resentment ; 
Beethoven,  calm,  moving  within  limits; 
Mendelssohn  with  an  under-current  of  sad- 
ness in  his  joy.  Artists  like  Charles  Halle 
conceive  a certain  meaning  in  each  utter- 
ance; they  give  it  with  the  highest  possi- 
ble degree  of  art,  and  may  be  as  entirely 
removed  from  coldness  as  Rubinstein  is 
from  system. 

In  these  days  in  England  one  hears  per- 
petual criticism  of  piano-forte  playing. 
Vanished  indeed  is  the  period  when  the 
musical  critic  nervously  regarded  the  au- 
dience as  the  index  of  the  merit  of  the 
work.  4 4 The  audience  did  not  enjoy  Schu- 
bert’s gymphony,”  says  a criticism  of  1851, 
in  a faded  journal  lying  before  me;  “it 
was  considered  too  long.”  “This  sonata 
is  little  known  in  England  by  reason  of 
its  great  difficulty, but  on  this  occa- 

sion it  was  played  in  the  most  faultless 
style.”  About  something  else  we  read, 
“The  audience  wearied  of  it,”  or  “The 
audience  did  not  seem  to  care  for  the  an- 
dante.” Criticism  nowadays,  of  course, 
flings  aside  all  such  servility,  and  the  au- 
diences know  perfectly  what  good  playing 
is,  and  criticise  with  varied  interpretations. 
Indeed,  a period  of  fanciful  criticism  has 
come  up : young  ladies  just  playing  Czerny 
at  the  Royal  Academy  are  expected  to  un- 
derstand theoretically  the  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  sound,  and  to  pass  judgment  on 
each  performance,  while  a new  pianist 
causes  a genial  flutter  of  excitement, 
which  seems  to  Americans  peculiarly  im- 
personal. 

Not  long  ago  I attended  a meeting  of 
that  venerable  society  the  Musical  Un- 
ion, especially  to  hear  the  young  Polish 
pianist  Scharwenka.  About  this  society 
lingers  a charm  which  comes  from  its 
quaint  decorum,  as  well  as  its  typifying 
very  early  days  of  musical  progress  in 
England.  It  started  during  a period  of 
great  listlessness,  in  1845,  and  was  intend- 
ed as  a means  of  bringing  to  English  no- 
tice famous  foreign  pianists.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  society  include  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  people  in  England, 
and  the  conductor,  Professor  Ella,  is  a 
link  between  to-day  and  yesterday,  since 
for  thirty-four  years  he  has  led  the  con- 
certs. Originally  they  met  at  Professor 
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hut  the  <)U4M'tottv  under  f Upiui  s leader-  the  dru^ius? -'ruuuv. , aud  Scharwouka ' «»V- 
ship  phiyoil.  \t  wit  h a delicacy  and  eon-  r ling  dove n ur  the  phiuo-forte.  trltti  bii 
sUiht  nciVeUy  whidi  emtld  riot  liuvo-  hwti  lar£fc,  oa«>*  0iaruieraod  ^Xfu^^ir^gihueo, 
oxeditHl  had  Jvwudicm^  vtoUu  hoen  among  qxfeklyv  takiug  in  tho  Mumiurtding  oW 
therm  tfepini  Jeaik  well.  His  tevge  fiM-  yfm'm-Mm're  tlw  piismist ; 

a ml  limd,  with  nia^s  of  dark  hair  and  ' eurly  f&uek*v  with  locw  locks?  ^nd  disor 
lipr  brow.,  ioi*  Ae))  k’acnvn  ui.  Lomhun  doivd  appoa-rttuw  than  is  S^nit-Sahi:Vft;  in 
ami  uith  Ids  |i-'utc  o t hrir  h-ad.  t he  littie  Ins  faultier  cln*«s  and  trim  -tut mtf 
gr»jup  ui»  the  improvised  >Uge  maden  very  ami  htslnorc  Scharwm } ha's s'pe.mn r un 
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some  maUiml 

inmds  and  masculine  fingers/'  Surely 
the  audwutte  of  • Appa^iotiaia  was’  iu~ 
tended  for  such;  and  in  the  very  critical 
audience  of  the  “Union'  one.  could  see 
intense  expectation  us  Sehanvenka  reach- 
ed that  point  where.  /x*c?ir  tlrosn  delicate. 


The  great  pianist  of  Europe  who  vis it 
England  g< \ueraliv -make  their  bc*vv  at  the 
Crystal  F/ilacf  as  well  as  at  St.  Jao vs's 
Hail,  and  cxmoerts.  with  sprue  vforld  tv 
n owned  mwie  as  the  sjax-ial  aftr^tioh>  : 
and  thV  well-tried  orchestra.  as  its  back-- 
ground.  fjfil  the  great  hall  on  eert&m  days, 
the  musical  animation  hecnmnnK  euviy 
in  the  dayyivhPn  ** 

tlminged.  by  people  imii  ora  ireanug  the 
new  .uirt-ilifc.  sbt.i . • - feitA  jn*t  bei^  I 

may  Im  allowed  briefly-  to 
of  csam  whose  hgTjK^i^  eoh'fSs^l  in  the  -pie 
turn?  of  English  music- 
About  the  year  1&19*  xYugnsi  Maims.  One 
of  Uie  pupils  of  a ^tnall  village  school  m 
Prit^ia/sbovred  a great  talent  fm*  ondnss- 
trat  music.  Ifc;  wax  a boy  of  fimrtwo, 
tho  son  of  poor  parents,  and  had  done  welt 
vi^'tiucJi  studies!^,  wem  thu^it  af  hhe  iittjo 
schoot.  The  lad  wo* 
bajid-m/ister  of  the  town,  where  he  iinuii- 
ed;  a"great.'deal.  both  h*  the  cxxseutjmyand 
conduct  of  tnilitary  tmude  Lato>r  be 
served  hi«  time  in  a regiment,  and,  still 
fail  id  musical  impulse,  applied  for  ami 
received  the  uppiiihto^ebl  PI,  .music**}.  dk; 
recto:  at  Kj^JX  iXBkrlbc  -At  this 
when  only  tweiify-tiv^  a$y\  tie 

played,  pbiJHuie  lns  p^n  ^Viit4»,  ; * (tfjlern- 
bly  well  0i ' nt&vjy  nn 

stmmerp/*  But  were  plenty 

in  those  days,  fthd  oblv  conductors  few. 
\V&eb.  ehpngly  the  $pyiiig •'lyUa'ii  turned 
iik*  a tlenraoti  strict  ly  t6  the  dbv^lopmeiit 
of  his  tubwt  m a leader*  arid  in  October, 
1^5,  when 
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fanciful  variations* and  wbdu t lit-  left-hand 
wusi  played,  with  its  accompani- 
ment of  iueifuWe  undulation?  for  the  right 
hand,  ^charwenk^  v [U-cw  1 * m r faculty was 
brought  to  light*  Not  the  moxwi&nfcpf, 
a bird  across  the  sky,  not  the  faint  rustle 
of  summer  leaves,  not  the  distan t plash  ed 
a fountain ^ could  h&vo  more  delicately  W 
tr&yed  sound  than  did  his  Ungers,  while 
not  oho  smallest  vibration  of  jKVw^r  and 
meaning  was  tost.  litter  lie'  perforuvetl 
somr  of  his  own  comp* yd a ■•ns.-  a Polo- 
naise, Impt'omptu,  and  Elude,  the  Utfctbr 
full  of  tire  ami  rf^eetxiess - a eomhumt Um 
he  .seems  best  to  express.  Just  ndw  Sehor- 
wcukaX  Thbstc  b begiimihg b>  be  ki  iotvu 
iu  j&jbiifcs.  }f.  IhiiHyaiher  uifcrft- 

duced  h U . linrieerte ' to  tliU  Urysiai  UnlaCe 
uudteuef  f*.  Tltccorreeii  m#K  tiib amlieiiee 
iiH?vbd  hi,  talkativr  g»^>up.%  Probes - 

or  ISija'fj  lace  re:a{»(e^ar)iitr  here  )md  fli  cm 
**&  be  Ueiit  inm  to 

a i nd her.,  win le  tl le  u 

hamis  mi-  evrry  <nh'.;  and  ihe  last.  ^o;i<v 
of  the  mrc  t m jr  waKi$  gi^iupiu 
w-erikaV  olive 

tmuniueut,  as  he  aiidyi^pttu  add  two  or 
three  others  iut^wkf , hU Uie  IheekdilJj* 


etheient  ctmductor  wus 
UWied  "Bfe  U^ttil  Pa  We  in 

I-tmd»>ri,  ihv-  post  was  offmal  him,  Ac 
eeptiog;  it.,  le;  has  from  that  period  111  led 
tt  xulthbXbty.  y ^uch  u?t  in  brief,  the  mar 
&Lcal  la^ury  .of  '.  Mr.  Augruht  Mmtni?,  tha 
ephducitor  up  t he  faUVoib  tsr>  sUil  FkJar^f 
wbfcli'  k>  4mW 

cians  ha^e  mode  their  b<>\r  1o  the  BritisJr 
pnldic,  and  u\  whtfeb  m '^muti^yyro^  mm 
faTnons  haw  ffcien  flrst  priUiuc^b 

The  Ci*ystul  ha<! 

a very  direct  intluemm  upon  fdste  bf 
the  people,  since  from  their  thry 

have  eumhijuid  vanbux  ^Uimaive  yuslt 
Xii&y  and  the.  a mliciiecs  have  al ways  been 
largv^  ami  n.viusiw  Perhaps  it  the 
abUHe  of  Uding  hr  a general  Entertain- 


WMK 


lam  comhihaiimj  of  effects,  and  yin-  great 
artiste  who  sing  or  ploy  M tfi£  Crystal 
Palace  seem  to  other  s<m;e  imW  u^pir&r . 
lion  i«ii  each  iiega srou,  The  kind  unde? 
Mr,- 'ibnns s control  have  steadily.  since 
]s;fri.  produced  the  best  Wuvkspf  *Th  minty 
French.  Italian,  and  Kuglisb  masters  ;uui 
tiir^k^s  it  m f\iy  ’ pi  T&n  , 

Theodore  Thomas*  J have  ?u*vt?r  hyard 
.litter  etfycfs,  sul/tieF  ^nulalkyiVM  sot|>xd$ 
jihd  InArihonyY  imveo  dal-icac*?  mtyvpw*far 
lions-  of  'What  seem*  to  air  outsider  Bie  di- 1 
yine  ray  story  of  Beethoven  s -a  Schubert  s : 
Work  I speak  <>f  timse  iyyo  Jic^tWo  at  | 

the  Crystal  Palace  if.  lt*y  are  r^idth^d  ith  j 

ways  With  a special  >?!<H  1 —ho W iddyd^v 
have,  OTiiyto  listen,  to  - the  ^aih<s'.  :' 

the  tlUi  PliilhaHnoTffe  eorveerPs  of 
to  understand,  This  hitter  -wi eiy.  ecod/ 
fished.  sp  far  hack  as  Ti?iO>  fe  cortoui  1 .5  in 
ita  thH^ndynoe;  nof  for  } ah fc  *> f , $ y*n pA t h y 
m rimvl  1 as  careful  nrti  >d  u*n  d 

work. 

IV>  return  ' . "Tile  ' 

got  >d  troriverta  are  g} ygh i ’: *Jkj y-.* 
hinl  m\  Sjieeia] * ; yljiiJer^  ji- g ■;: -ftMTil 

of  the  period  rake  pad,  CVrkun  bnllnob 
oeievdons  mark  the  record  of  the  Palace 
music.  Shull  we  who  listened  to  the 
Hurnlel  .OoinmihiiuraB  over  forget  that 
burnt  an  if  sweep  of  liannony  which  hUed 
;md  vibrated  thrnnglj  the  <r rent  building, 
flying  away  as  Tit'fjuna  roic  to  alug.  ' I 
fcu i * tv  that  hty  fled e»>:u &iv  li  vet h ” ?.  An d 
oiijy  tha  other  day  wh  f o the 

•giN^sd  nbucerfc  iti  winch  Hfck^dkl  and  8a* 
ramie  hove  away  the  honors.  Hensehid 
Uriging  uvm  the.  Elijah*  Ins.  'Treat  voice, 
ftpfch  its  passiounf*'  cadence,  .rising  and 
faiimg,  while  the  audience  *peli- 
bound*  fhen  ciune  a Gemum  song  of  {lift 
<>Wii : and  kfer  ajfpeai^iJy-'Wi^T 

UiiO  m:tcr ic.  vi.iliM  over  yvhieh  in:  acmes  m 
'c*  ;cferci # a |fd  L ♦ ; . , > . T’.  • . :< ' . \ 

P Vi*  r si  ?«..v  fhi#  Spanish  violnnsf  u npear* 
e<l  in  LoiuJo-jty  peopk  have  beim  'mafcmg 
rpTiAporiVons  hHmh-h  Kk  playiftg  and  d *> 
fi^hiniS,  l»UL  lo  roy^ ^tidddi ;.the  ^reut  differ 
ch^e  i^  in  the  two  hpyoc  jofedtirn  plays 
with  ubapdoti  and  tire,  Certainh?,  but  lie 
never  siicntioes  aVr  tv*  his  iinpuke,  l.iowev- 
yr  yi^fid  tJi^t  iippvvke  may  be;  hbriv^e  no 
one  can  accuse  ivi|$  tif  fjvv.rveuilivnent.ody. 

(.Qpgjk# 4 1 ltd  t lih>;  0 \v r. 
wiifi  eiie *1  urn  m tie*  UKuneiH  . hem-odin-es 
stmius  such  , we  hay^  neyer  . lieanl 
e.v{ hal Hei  ; a jniHsionate,  M5d  cry  scyjps  to 
be  in  lire  nm^iv— Mmndlmig  for** ver  !<*  0;> 
svjo^Vtv.heyer  h ^ hums 

y$$i  LX. 5 l \. ' y v . ’ ; ‘ ; T * 


thrcyigb  fyv  nmivm  fire*  of  hi^  fingers  and 
we  lose  sigh!  of  alt  hut  thh;  elmu-ut  in  the 
lx*  is;  retouneriy : it  is  hn 

^duyhjr  uf  Beethoven.  y»u*b; u><  one  of  the 
Luder  of  Mmnlelssohii,  hr  is.  playmg^ 
on.,  oiv  goes  this,  if  f viihug,  v»tw»f^  p\lB 

The:  effect.  i>  ini.ieseHhnbh/.  dull,  flt<*  One*- 
tioh  is.  Call  IU\<  he  vhe  truer  art  f Av:uni 

arises  the  e.unp<irison  helwee»i  Up*  ^tvqu* 
'^Hy.;fcrvvir  of  fJ.oarj hinhitpd  The 

serdtmcnhtlity  of  Nara^at**  Both  evervise 
a piKyo?*,  hbl  lip?  d<*cyf>c  of  hi f *d Imp  scorns 
pTt^xvcst;  in  favor  of  H ii^  pi der  viol inbsit, 


;; To.la ^ withik [** 
day's"  id’  rese  :<hn\\s  and  nuniv.  royal 

insi  in  Cti v tdy  to  a tuit- 1 j^r  pf  imtsie  in 

Hdmw.  Jcgaoy ;.  V»f  iuyUuct  arid  atfcTtVon 
(ho  obi  teUad . writViv  Hull  jaiig^rgc’ -QfQiy&i 
Britain  n\U$i  have  h-rr  their  people.  It  is 
• uov  ix  h:‘jo:diiary  gift  a 1 once  <mc  of  U*; 
mos(:;^\t^is^Vi<^^i,bd  al  the  tuuo  ciiifj 

pC. tint ibosi j^ipifeidns hupuk^  wf  modern 
nvusio.  The  faculty  fvrc  sitnple  intdealy*/ 

which  Uo>.  composers  of  the  preseTit  day 
y^^M3lyvyp*y5^^.;p$  hofa-f u)  I>ccaitse  ft; 
•sp.vuks  a funefulo^s  which  in  another 
generation  tuay  rtich  a whler  range;,  hut 
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the  love  of  the  people  for  anything  which 
is  a “pretty  song”  is  almost  hopelessly 
bad.  Given  a perpetual  “Nancy  Lee,” 
nothing  better  is  required  by  the  people, 
and  the  very  best  ball  ad- writers  of  the  day 
— Sullivan,  Cowen,  Marzials,  Miss  Philp, 
and  Lady  Arthur  Hill — all  recognize  and 
deplore  this  fact. 

I can  not  pretend  to  advance  any  solu- 
tion of  the  enigma  which  this  theme  pre- 
sents, but  only  state  a few  facts,  with  such 
vagrant  observations  as  any  outsider  may 
make  who  passes  two  winters  and  springs 
in  England. 

When  a very  successful  entertainment 
is  projected  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  it  takes 
the  form  of  a ballad  concert — a ballad  con- 
cert, be  it  known,  in  which  two  hours  and 
a half  are  devoted  to  songs,  one-half  of 
which  have  been  heard,  I may  venture  to 
surmise,  ten  to  twenty  times  by  the  audi- 
ence. Nor  is  this  all ; many  of  the  ballads 
will  be  of  the  most  wretchedly  mediocre 
description,  sung  by  the  greatest  singers 
of  the  day  as  an  advertisement  for  some 
publishing  house.  Among  those  no  lon- 
ger needing  such  an  emphasis  of  renown, 
nothing  that  Mr.  Sims  Reeves  can  sing 
“draws”  like  “ My  pretty  Jane,” nothing 
is  so  “captivating”  from  a debutante  as 
“She  wore  a wreath  of  roses,”  or  “The 
Bailiff’s  Daughter  of  Islington,”  while  Mr. 
Santley’s  singingof  “Simon  the  Cellarer” 
gathers  hearers  from  the  highways  and 
by-ways  of  the  musical  world.  Nothing 
interests  the  public  like  old  association 


with  ballad  music,  and  perhaps  this  is 
partly  because  a simple  melody  has  the 
power  to  revive  an  old,  buried,  or  half- 
forgotten  sensation  or  emotion;  listening 
to  greater  strains,  we  lose  the  fragrant 
touches  of  the  past  in  awakening  to  new 
interpretations,  new  thoughts,  or  ideas  of 
the  music  filling  our  ears.  But  in  a song 
that  has  only  words  and  melody,  only  a 
refrain,  with  a charm  like  that  of  the 
“North  Country  Maid,”  we  can  afford  to 
indulge  in  retrospect  or  imaginings: 

u0h ! the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  ivy-tree, 
They  flourish  at  home  in  my  own  country.” 

As  Miss  Orridge  or  Madame  Patey  sings, 
many  a heart  in  the  audience  beats  in  re- 
sponse ; many  a listener  turns  back  to 
North  Country  days,  and  feels  again  the 
touch  of  their  fair  blossom  and  rich  verd- 
ure. So  it  is  that  the  ballad- writers  of 
the  day  most  directly  address  the  people. 
Ballad-making  has  for  a long  time  been 
the  pastime  as  well  as  the  work  of  Eng- 
lish composers,  and  I wish  that  there  was 
space  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  of  the 
subject,  since  among  many  compositions  of 
English  writers,  which  are  no  more  Eng- 
lish than  German,  or  Italian,  or  French, 
there  are  still  ballads  which  are  purely 
national,  breathing  a spirit  not  Teutonic, 
nor  Gallic,  but  absolutely  British.  Mr. 
Arthur  Sullivan,  I suppose,  should  be  al- 
lowed the  place  of  honor;  and  while  all 
the  world  knows  and  admires  his  songs, 
few,  it  seems  to  me,  rightly  appreciate 
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bkil fad  - frit hiislunjg  ,3j^  te«e  an  art  in 
Eugiaiwlvthe  first  jirhieipfo  tit&iiieh  is  to 


don  know  iu  some  fashion  the  music  m 
' * T wtokeuhMtn  F erry\ u and  A Throe  Sailor 
ImaU.  '\  y?  YWmtri t*t$s  u &y  1 laid  devrri  my 
|Hm  Uv  look  Mitt  for  a moment  ill  a piy 
svheoi harrow  of  J^gihih  (lower*,  great- 
starred  primrose^  daftVlilH,  mpk  <teGies< 
which  h man  ip  wa^  wheeling 

Hvrtm  a lawii/  He  stopped  short  for  & flppreehite  the  Utmfcof  the  people:  to  dee 
moment,  and  with  an  inVfdUni&rV  Swing  (mb  no  old  family^ r • ow.;..”  hnygradioil- 
began  t»>  >rhj^lii>  (he  refrain,  Ho-yo,  iy  work  from  'it-  to  new  kirxiins.  HencO 
boi-yoi.  you’re  late  for  thr  ferry  ’ limGe  it.  is  that  new  songs  are  with  certain  gra- 
in g*  the  air  vvty  rmlituhly; ,V>ut  fur  away,  dutions  wonderfiilly  like  cadi-other,  and 
SMTijewhio-e  nearer  to  the  shade  of  Ken-  j when  Mr.  Gonwy  Grain,  in  Ins  very  < om- 
sijygtonyLuSlens.  the  .infectious  music  y/d*  ioid  and  life*  like  .sketch,  *'  Our  Calico 
eanidiv'np  •.  a cruder  " whisfl*''4  d w.u*  Hut  j BwilA  gives  a list  of  - •*  recipe”  for  popu- 
serond  time.  but  still  showing  that  posse?-  j Jar  songiv,  his  satire  is  ahnost  too  much 
sfcm  of  tt|n  fvVoe  which  tin?  English  street  ( like  reality  U>  he  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
Arabs,  as  well  a>  (he  young  ladies;  in  draw*  iTIiero  is  tb*.  r esthetic.  flu  nauticuL  atid 
mg- mom,?,  ah  have  where  a halted is  4tfm>  : (lie  re-tresf retire  lilted;  ;uyl  Hr.  Conrey 
cyrira*ds  I ^dhltVi^e  the  varietl^^^iattdaia- ! <JiR*h  lihnac>ihP'^1y'  iiiat  ahy>>iig 

T.whrknhlx^m  iteye  iiitfapawl,.  f He  j efe>/rvfn(g  certain  his  ri)  cait 

bstftei^  jn  a'-'&'itfu  way  -TSivt’  e^mposn  : &#£  <*t  ntlier  'lift  m it  *£)$. 

long  ago  we  tirn're  wkmg  the  ewl  nv.er*  led*  amln.-nce  An  ,;  agnate  of  thm i-  nr 
hank  it  iuut-»t  tevtst  half  a doxeu’  fifth*.  iw  fancies.  carries  on  an  ideit  of 

idlers  by  the  way,  At  dhe  pomt  or^iinth^rj  ; some  piittevtjjrj  rennhi^ei^iees  white  an 
were  inspired  tntekenp  the' quaint  refrain.  erteatiutr  rirjievririt/'  Ist  the  \mt  siiggestiou 
As  for  the  Hathor  fiimself;  he  i«  a rn\mg  for  the  hvkS  >>f  all  earthly  liojK^  and  the 
rnah,  dm*  of  tin*  ofliviala  in  the  British  ?/‘  daVn*  of  aimther  Ulay.';: • : r.^jtytV- . 
Mo^enm,  where  lie  -mi  perWi  tends  flue  mu  eritly  one  theme  is  kept  up  ^wriHy 
h>  *0  ‘iep:<c!;nenT . nf  the  library.  All  his  iiluhtrated  i>y  an  oceummee  At  ope  Of  the 
• vVp.  ami  ihe.rs^em  pmicipal  tnusio-fmbl£shin^  sn  Loth 

iuvce  estabUshed  chameler  K\f  \hv:n  xlon.  A well  lam  wr*  linger  on  fling  fur 
own.  as:  well  m U*  hutvit  :givm  ft  mvvr  irn- •■,.«Ooie  musac  the  pritieipa)  of  iu*i'%nn  re 
pettis  n>.tite.^in'>t)l  of  "•mii'<>iub/H'»r- * music,  quested  her  1<j  h>tik  over  some  5fR  masir 
i%&  ft  is  ^ fled  chiefly  Infuse  it  has  to  do  just  sent  in  on  approval.  “ I air*  bound 
with  sei*.  and  shew  events.  Tliese  sonars  -said  nr.  k‘t<i  Uike  one  of  the  v 

kb ri^r  llr^t  in  the  provlnees,  where  a Mile,. t'Oail  aftgr  armtli^r 

very  pkdrrian  outlie  ace  t'mjur-ntly  tlecidon  'They  uri'  not  had,""  sgh  I she.y  "but  thev 
nprt>ti  their  meries.  Xo\  ago  one  of  &w  just  like  evorvthing  ebs<'  cue  hears." 
the  now  pOtmUr  Imltedft  was  accepted  On  • 'S#viniich  the  hc4ter/vrojoiutMl  Mr.  X 

r;.  js  ah 

-mention »ny  * 


rip-o 


most  at)  exact  copv  of*^ -L. .;,: 
ri;.ry  popular  song  of  the  period 
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u Excellent  !\*  said  the  publish#?.  ” It 
will  he ■ m re  to  take,  then.  I’ll  imvr  it 
out  at  oncp. '4 

Athdtif*  Etigliah  com  posers,  several  wo- 
men haye  taken  leading  places  as  balladr 
wntersv  sind  one  of  tiie^o  had  llte  most  cu- 
rious gilt  of  harmoriy.  writing'  and  pub- 
lishing before i she  Lad  taken  one  lesson  in 
counterpoint;  Some  years  agoFerdmand 
Hiller,  the  famous  musician.,  then  as  now 
at  Cologne,  received  amV  taught  m\  Er\g*- 
lish  pupil,  a young  girl, whose  taste  was 
so  evidently  delie^^‘;ati-4vpt^ih^di:ve-'  tb&f 
he  devoted  a great  part  bf  his  ;time  to  her 
mstniction.  Coming  ta  her  otxe  day  for 
the  found  her  abseht,  add 

while  waiting,  atritteed  himself  with  & pile 
of  EhgH*li  mti%%  whiAAay  upon  - the  pe 

be.suld  »£ 

‘*Tlhd^e  tiri  pretty  songs;  where  did 

, l$is 
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ready,  as  the  Gormans  have  it,  to  u make 
music"  in  the  truest  fashion — not  for  a 
fixed  performance  at  a public  concert,  but 
simply  for  one  another  ami  for  a privi- 
leged few  invited  to  listen.  Such  gather- 
ings are  most  novel  and  delightful  to  the 


er,  seems  hardly  fair,  since  there  are  vari- 
ous centres  for  social  gathering  where  the 
predominating  influence  is  music,  and  to 
which  all  the  best  musicians  of  the  day 
come  regularly,  bringing  their  instru- 
ments or  voices  or  lingers  with  them. 
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unprofessional  Amte-icmi  a ' m > ) impossible  to  give  t-lm  wiO'cith  npd  rich- 

meal  evening”'  rarely  means  vui ylbuitr  In-  i i^sh  of  sudi  a The  house  is  w vuri- 

yoml  a group  of  atrial^ur^,  ^vho 1 raaniivli n.^r  b\iUJi?i^..TOV3li'  oddly  ^i&ped 

.have  more  intensity  itnd  mil .-■  ; | ojtfwug  mfo. jt'Mlier ; tlrie  door-- 

a role,  than  musical  eclucattmi  or  extrfbi-  j sybys-  wide  and  ell  Vet  iv*  with  rictehued 
tme«u  Remhiiwv\<tMi>  at  this  • point;  are  \ 'draperies : here  nmi  there  a Mmned-gl-ass. 
imib&rrmsmg  in  their  richness.  hm  ’ window  thrown  linn;  nous  color  upon  the 

to  m(?  typical,  about  riyrvih  'fliftirh :yp4$-  . '"'paVotcd  or  carved  iwiliiig®.'' tli£  quttfn.t/ i$r?; 
}py  air  if WciH  $Sf  v O'r  WnuthctaVdo  la  fails'*,  ih  china* 

Sp’ejT  passed,  vyi  t K & . it f , pcrtr a\  i i p p g yi i - j <w* t*viu  i>x  UmjierY « & sucpe^op  of  rich 

I think- 3 ■.uerrer  can  «>ec  C;»*luirun-  CrAnhms  • contra*!*  Is  1 on  nil  at  every  inrn.  while, 
mni  the  Viratui-fiil  house  n|  Mr,  Fr.iuc  j from  no point  wfmhl  & skeieh  be  metTeeh 
Mosehetys  vrifhmit  mulling  a rortaiu  | ivr  .Mr^favcr-,.  >U:  am^ir^Vor  yrul !»*•**- 
even  in  ir  when  half  thr*  music, a. I ami  hbm  i mgs  m fvfOidon  them  ^priing  nv  ,-o£ 
ary  and  uriiuu  world  of  tendon,  were.  j lath  yvars  a .pretty  hxMwm  of  suiting 


v» Abwlmwx  tli  :grj\ pip  ra;  ynui  «esdiii5i.>». 


mmtx&m  yixmmMm.  m enwland 


brmr.  Besides  thesn  aw  t |j%^  scrap-books. 
bii;s  <d  v,*:hit*li  kJmidy  found  ilipir 

-y(&$ print.' luit'  Which,  for  -tilts' must 
part-  ctnitmi.V  iti j pi*i i j v etj  • m il8  ’ 
of  all  tile  great  inusH‘iPi)s  a »»4  art  fctk  of 
ilio  day  Tboir  sve  have  mmunorahic 
pupuuifc  utewlujx  by  Meiuteiiliu,  chiefly 


OIL*  RLOTTT,  M0SC1  JKf.K* 


mvetemT  an  well  as  love.  ^^xktiig-  of  \ Jit#  tii  ihygn/at  Birmi n^han* 

MHj.uleisHi.flia.  mtc  day,  Mathime  Mo^IhIc*  ] Festival,  whence  he  s*an  b;n  t to  C^jhsPt 
mi'btiWl  to  tb\  Mosel  t- 

hfo  iruU}/ i piuio  t io rvp^  ^t^peecrh.  ^Wteh:  are  l eles  ‘foi* i£ie  jw^>  tra. 
ifi.ij)OVsibie  in  translate : ho  would  use  iheux  ; There  a re  ‘ail  *m1.s  nf : 
with  aitittsing  Tf‘tVM%  an(Tl  o manner  which,  j lion*,  -nob  as  the  lion i id >i f omi dev nktiHy 
io  spuo  nf  tiiov<tip‘uu.y4  mu<k*.  thorn  to’Hw  : ati^ufi’ve  audUbr, surtax  of  musk*  with 
pm?ks*ly  tin*  Vrttrda  /ivr  the  ocxnodon..  nl  lofttf&ai  s^nnlk\aU‘v\  a " view**  of  in*  fa> 
though  to  repjmiinti  tJaeDi  oil  sk^uite^hpd  j 'tnftits  j^rit  tts  it.  at  Bmnitigy 

might  be  lufcvu  away.  Souvenirs  of  Y hum,  pudding  tfiby:  hiul  Xn?  ttiuntittf 

Moi4ebh)t^ ?tnd.  Meud^TsSw'dm  fill  ih*>  bmi&*  of 

m Slb&uo  Street  with  (r&gr&!twt&  of  t he  rd  c$* t ut;t^  id 1 • «d£&i& 

pa«4  Jti  flip  toner  drHtWio^TiSXnd  kkos&  > Hik  $<*.*! toil  **##> J*d  dc*  carry  JbhiS  ayy&y 
AL^aehetr^;.  there  is  jp^aoo of 

jc-pall-  de.sk  tin  whjeh  Merlin!**  din  wrote,  ip^iops.  and  whatever  o^Mild  1k>  iwoo-i 
much  >if  mu^k’ ; tlikre  are  tj||  thin  fun  gav«>  hjip  Uk*  theme  About  ibc*'* 

sketrhe^  of  ids  studio  ■*r:0  Mo*ebeles>  hi  patfvs  Imger  so  rmn  h nf.  WmiiWUMlitf*' 
L*  i.r*ie;  thee*1  the  .silver-  humd  wreath  tray,  tfcai.Uv-  spmf  that  wa.  s*^iu  ahuOxi  io 
which  Leipsie  placed  upou  Mr.^ciados's  oMiijuiv  up  his  prn^oto* , .»/»d  wp  can  read- 
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ily  picture  those  scenes  at  Birmingham  to 
which  the  fun  and  frolic  of  the  two  friends 
gave  their  charm. 

I think  some  of  the  best  professional 
music  I have  ever  heard  in  England  has 
been  in  those  private  circles  alluded  to: 
in  houses  to  which  the  artists  go  with 
friendly  freedom,  bringing  their  impulse 
and  inclination  to  play  or  sing,  as  they 
do  not  always  before  an  expected  audi- 
ence. Going  in  one  day  to  one  of  the 
notably  musical  drawing-rooms  in  Lon- 
don, we  came  upon  a scene  which  had 
the  power  of  certain  transient  influences 
to  inscribe  itself  upon  mind  and  memory. 
The  room  was  one  of  those  luxurious  ones 
which  you  enter  from  a quiet-looking  ex- 
terior in  Mayfair.  There  was  a balcony 
gay  with  flowers,  and  above  it  a pink 
awning.  This  formed  the  background 
for  the  sober  splendor  of  the  room,  for 
the  piano,  drawn  out  somewhat,  and  the 
figure  of  a man  of  thirty -five,  with  a 
large  head  and  full  German  face,  who 
was  playing.  A second  glance,  and  we 
recognized  the  conductor  of  a Saturday 
before  at  the  Crystal  Palace — Herr  Max 
Bruch,  one  of  the  most  noted  German 
composers  of  the  day.  He  was  playing 
one  of  his  own  unpublished  compositions. 
There  was  a full  descriptive  chorus,  and 
he  gave  us  explanations  at  intervals,  end- 
ing finally  by  singing  the  last  part  in  a 
deep  voice,  while  his  fingers  worked  mar- 
vels upon  the  keys.  He  had  come  over 
to  England  to  lead  some  of  his  latest  com- 
positions; and  he  talked  freely  about  Ger- 
man music  and  its  influences.  His  strong 
figure,  majestic  playing,  and  impassioned 
singing  remained  a pleasant  memory  in 
the  musical  associations  of  a certain  year; 
and  one  likes  to  recall  him  as  he  talked, 
moving  about  the  exquisite  room,  now 
standing  sharply  defined  against  the  pink 
lights  of  the  balcony,  now  leaning  over 
the  piano,  illustrating  his  words  by  chance 
chords  or  swift  cadenzas,  now  pausing  in 
his  most  fervid  phrases  to  stroke  the  hair 
of  a little  child  at  his  knee;  all  this  fur- 
nishes even  a better  picture  of  the  man 
than  the  day  when  he  led  his  music  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  received  an  ova- 
tion from  audience,  orchestra,  and  singers. 

Social  music  among  the  busy  workers 
in  the  London  season  furnished  various 
associations.  One  of  the  most  tuneful 
must  always  be  a certain  day  at  Hen- 
schel’s,  when  a famous  company  gathered 
in  his  drawing-room  in  Chandos  Street. 


His  rooms  form  a centre  to  which  shining 
lights  in  art  and  science  as  well  as  music 
love  to  flock ; and  going  in  one  day  last 
summer,  we  heard  the  sound  of  violins 
being  tuned,  and  found  in  the  crowded 
room  a space  cleared  for  a quintette  com- 
posed of  the  greatest  musicians  then  in 
London.  They  had  assembled  to  read  a 
concerto  of  Moscheles  which  had  never 
before  been  played  in  England.  Pres- 
ently the  music  rose,  silencing  all  other 
sounds,  bearing  down  even  the  associa- 
tions or  suggestions  of  the  present,  for  it 
was  music  written  in  Moscheles’s  vigor — 
music  full  of  his  strength  and  sweetness, 
written  for  no  popular  sentiment,  no  com- 
mon approbation.  Perhaps  thirty  years 
divided  its  composition  from  this  day 
when  the  little  party  in  Chandos  Street 
produced  it— his  pupil,  Henschel,  grown 
into  manhood  and  fame,  his  wife  listen- 
ing with  her  children  and  grandchildren 
about  her — but  it  carried  the  message  of 
the  past  to  an  understanding  present. 
What  a precious  legacy  the  masters  in 
this  art  can  leave!  Time,  change,  death, 
can  not  write  44  Finis”  to  the  purposes  and 
workings  of  their  lives. 

When  the  quintette  was  ended,  the  lit- 
tle circle  of  musicians  broke  up.  Several 
gathered  about  one  of  Henschel’s  guests, 
George  Eliot,  whose  criticisms  were  ea- 
gerly looked  for.  Presently  there  came 
through  the  crowd  a young  man  with  a 
fine  face,  so  wonderfully  like  the  pictures 
of  Malibran  we  were  hardly  surprised  to 
learn  it  was  her  son — Charles  de  Beriot, 
the  pianist.  He  played,  accompanying 
Sarasate’s  violin,  into  which  a wild  moum- 
fulness  seemed  to  have  penetrated  that 
day.  Later,  when  many  of  the  guests  had 
gone,  after  Henschel  had  sung  half  a doz- 
en of  his  matchless  German  songs,  the  vi- 
olinist began  again,  playing  as  he  surely 
never  had  before  the  public.  Some  one 
near  us — an  old  musician — said  that  only 
Paganini,  to  his  knowledge,  ever  accom- 
plished certain  feats  upon  the  violin  which 
distinguish  Sarasate’s  playing.  It  was 
nearly  dusk,  the  English  summer  dusk, 
when  this  party  finally  broke  up,  the  deep 
German  voices  mingling  with  softer  Eng- 
lish ones  in  friendly  greetings  as  one  after 
another  took  leave.  A cordial  bond  of 
brotherhood  is  established  among  these 
German  musicians.  They  move  about, 
talk,  laugh,  link  arms,  with  a sort  of 
caressing  freedom,  and  their  intercourse 
seems  to  be  tinged  by  a childish  forgetful- 
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professional  who  ’induces  e«>n  vei^yatioif’ 
by  the  Umdrrvst  of  Memhdssohu  * Lied- 
er  at  an  ey&txipg  2Tw 

in  this  refcpeti  England  ami  Ger- 

many is,  that  in  the  Conner  it  h couKub  red 
muujUiyated ' no i to  piny  at  inti£l  a lit - 
i«  the  latii  i’  it  is  consult  ml  un- 
pardonable to  play  at  aliji  badly  Not 
only  is  thejx*  in  England  a multitude  of 
medmcre  performers,  but  they  onmumnd 
an  tkjDipiiuit  of  interested  attention  yt hu*h 
,v  serins  marvel- 

]o^  to  the  look 

igp*  People 


niOitt  l,\  U'EST.VnN^TKK. 


ness  of  all  that.  e< institutes  the  sterner  1 
renliriesof  existence.  m 

Whet  her  it  >,s  t bar  music*  has  become 
sim{u  v imimv-  hishiinrmie.  reemui  ve.  or 
better  understood  in  England,  it  »s  hard 
to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  music  of 
sonic  sort  is  considered  a social  necessity. 
Would,  indeed,  it  were  not  so;  for  then 
one  might  he  spared  the  infliction  of  am- 
ateur music,  which  is  in  about  as  deplora- 
ble a condition  here  as  ran  well  be  imag- 
ined. Music  is  invariably  taught,  every 
pupil  in  every  school-room,  and  the  result 
is  that  instead  of  cultivating  taste,  it  dese- 
crates tine  sound,  and  the  young  student 
who  drones  through  Beethoven  and  Mo- 
zart as  a duty,  never  learns  to  appreciate 
either.  Practice  and  simple  listening 
have  two  absolutely  different  e fleets  upon 
au  unmusical  mind  ; but  unfortunately 
every  one  in  England  to-day  “ plays"  and 
li  sings/’  whether  it  be  a young  Jady  at  a 
country  house,  whiling  away  a dull  hour 
with  sound,  if  not  sentiment,  or  an  embryo 


in  society  who 
have  no  more  au- 
thority for  sing- 
ing than  for  pro- 
claiming them- 
selves acrobats 
Will  gravHy  prev 
dure  sounds  in- 
tended for  the 
finest  oratorio  mo* -ivf  for 
almost  every  young  wom- 
an in  English  society  rings 
something  from  the  •: 

oh  or  Elijah  and  dlreeily 
a ballad  becomes  popular, 

'>  no  voice  in.  the  kingdom  x c fuses  to 
sing  it  fc‘by  request/'  Hence  it  is 
that  amateur  music  is  apt  to  be  entirely 
unendurable,  and  while  it  remains  at  its 
present  low  ebb.  t lie  standard  of  musical 
taste  ami  feeling  in  the  drawing-room 
must  be  an  uncultured  one.  Here  and 
there,  of  course,  one  buds  admirable  ama- 
teur musicians ; some  studies— -notably 
(uie  cal  led  The  W amlerers— bring  not  only 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  but  high  merit  into 
their  work,  and  amateur  choral  singing  in 
England  has  reached  an  unquestionable 
position.  The  Yorkshire  societies  are  the 
finest,  but  all  over  England  we  find  com- 
panies, large  and  small,  who  unite  perse- 
verance to  good  taste,  and  give  the  most 
creditable  perforrna oees. 

I remember  well  a scene  in  a small 
Devonshire  town  where,  among  the  low- 
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er  classes,  primitive  forms  of  manner  and 
expression  remain  untouched.  There  was 
a choral  society  in  the  place,  composed 
of  the  young  people  of  those  indefinable 
grades  of  society  which  float  in  and  out 
of  the  classes  generalized  as  “middle,” 
and  going  to  one  of  their  rehearsals  on  a 
certain  wet  evening,  we  found  a picture 
worthy  of  Albert  Diirer.  The  company 
had  assembled  in  a large  old-fashioned 
room,  where  deep  corners  were  in  shad- 
ow, the  window-panes  dark  and  wet,  the 
candle-light  flickering  against  old  oak 
walls,  and  centring  in  spots  of  light  here 
and  there,  where  a group  of  faces,  mtisic- 
books,  and  desks  were  revealed.  In  one 
of  these  we  saw  the  conductor  on  his  plat- 
form, with  a swaying  baton,  the  music  of 
no  less  a work  than  Judas  Maccabceus 
open  before  him.  The  singers  were 
ranged  in  classified  groups  beyond  and 
about  him,  and  they  sang  with  a com- 
mon impulse  of  harmony  and  good  taste. 
Now  and  then,  as  the  director  paused  to 
explain  the  finer  meanings  of  the  music, 
it  was  interesting  to  observe  the  faces 
turned  toward  him  with  almost  reverent 
attention.  Some  estimate  of  the  com- 
poser’s intention  seemed  to  be  present  in 
each  mind,  and  the  singing  was  always 
renewed  with  an  added  verve  and  intelli- 
gence. The  final  appearance  of  the  rec- 
tor and  his  curate  (they  hovered,  two  long 
shadowy  figures,  in  the  background)  com- 
pleted the  picture,  giving  it  just  that  touch 
which  English  country  scenes  require — a 
suggestion  of  clerical  surveillance  and 
approval. 

In  the  midst  of  so  much  music  devoted 
to  secular  purposes,  we  must  listen  for  the 
strains  from  the  cathedral  choirs.  The 
Norwich  services  were  but  a passing 
glimpse  into  this  dignified  region  of 
quaint  song  and  anthem.  Exeter  fur- 
nished us  with  solemn  memories,  and  at 
Westminster  we  were  fortunate  enough 
to  see  the  workings  of  a genuine  choir 
school. 

I know  not  what  combination  of  scene 
and  harmony  is  fairer  than  the  interior 
of  an  old  English  cathedral  on  a spring 
or  summer  day;  even  in  winter  enough 
of  glory  fills  the  nave  and  transept, 
enough  of  color  flows  from  the  rich  stain- 
ed glass  upon  the  carvings  and  pale-hued 
splendors  of  centuries  ago  to  make  the 
scene  a picture ; but  in  summer-time,  when 
one  walks  through  a cathedral  close,  full, 
as  it  always  is,  of  such  rich  soft  fragrances, 


across  the  velvet  lawn,  past  glimpses  of 
the  “bishop's  palace,”  stately  and  sump- 
tuous, with  its  red  brick,  ivy  mantles,  and 
garden  beds,  into  the  cool  dim  silence  of 
the  cathedral,  there  is  reached  a sense  of 
fitting  preparation  for  the  music  which 
presently  fills  every  space.  The  choir- 
boys come  in,  headed  by  the  vicars  cho- 
ral— men-singers  engaged  for  the  services 
— and  take  their  places  on  either  side  in 
the  carved  oak  stalls,  behind  which  their 
boyish  figures  and  faces  rise  with  a cer- 
tain quaint  solemnity.  Much  of  the  serv- 
ice is  chanted  by  them.  There  is  always 
the  hymn  and  anthem  at  the  end,  chosen 
for  each  day  by  the  cathedral  precentor — 
a clergyman  whose  duty  it  is  to  select 
suitable  music  for  the  week,  and  give  it 
in  to  the  organist,  who  practices  the  boys 
daily.  The  service  over,  there  is  a for- 
mality in  the  mode  of  leaving  the  choir: 
the  boys  troop  out,  their  white  surplices 
fluttering  past  the  columns  and  down  the 
aisle,  while  the  organ  rolls  forth  in  some 
solemn  voluntary. 

Americans  frequently  marvel  at  the 
perfection  to  which  English  church  choirs 
have  been  brought,  but  the  secret  of  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  keeping  together  all  the  of- 
ficial links  which  bind  the  cathedral  life ; 
dean  and  canon,  organist  and  school-mas- 
ter, all  live  in  the  shadow  of  the  close,  and 
where,  as  at  Westminster,  there  is  a per- 
fect choir  school,  the  boys  are  lodged  and 
boarded  for  the  years  of  their  service,  as 
well  as  taught. 

Leaving  Westminster  Abbey  by  a side 
door,  the  other  day,  we  passed  down  the 
cloister  beneath  which  the  old  abbots  lie 
buried,  here  and  there  catching  glimpses 
of  the  court-yard,  and  finally  reaching  a 
low  oak  doorway,  upon  which  the  name 
of  the  Abbey  organist,  Dr.  Bridge,  is  in- 
scribed. Here,  in  one  of  the  oldest  parts 
of  the  cathedral,  he  lives,  having  a room 
near  by  for  practice,  with  a good  organ 
and  rows  of  upright  desks.  Further  on, 
down  the  cloister,  we  came  to  the  school- 
room, still  maintained  by  the  judicious 
master,  Mr.  Shiel,  for  the  use  of  the  older 
boys,  although  the  choir-house  stands  just 
without  the  precincts.  It  is  a room  full 
of  old  associations  for  those  Westminster 
choir-boys;  over  the  chimney-piece  is  a 
queer  old  picture  of  Purcell — a quaint  lit- 
tle figure  in  a surplice,  with  primly  folded 
hands,  and  standing  before  an  open  hymn- 
book.  The  mantel-board  was  taken  from 
Purcell's  house,  and  on  every  side  some 
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suggestion  of  the  past  consecrates  the  lit- 
tle room.  Tile  school-house  where  the 
boys,  twenty  in  number,  live,  is  a wide 
old-fashioned  brick  house,  fairly  blooming 
with  vines  and  window-plants  without 
and  within,  as  cheerful  and  home  like  as 
flowers,  comfort,  and  exquisite  cleanliness 
can  make  it.  The  boys  are  appointed  to 
this  school  between  nine  and  twelve  years 
of  age,  and  are  expected  to  remain  as  long 
as  their  voices  continue  useful.  In  return 
for  their  services  in  the  cathedral,  this  ex- 
cellent home  and  a sound  education  are 
given  them,  Mr.  Shiel,  the  master;  being  a 
university  man,  necessarily  fitted  to  in- 
struct them  scientifically,  while  their  mu- 
sical education  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Bridge,  one  of  the  greatest  organists  in 
the  world. 

In  some  cases  the  choir-hoys  leave  such 
a school  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music, 
but  few  become  professional  singers;  in- 
deed. I think  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd  and  Mr. 
Mon  tern  Smith  are  rare  instances  of  cathe- 
dral boys  who  have  attained  vocal  celeb- 
rity in  later  life. 

With  the  choristers  we  find  music  in 
its  most  intensely  English  form.  The 
cathedral  services  consecrate  one  of  the 
purest  phases  of  English  musical  life, 
uniting  the  present  with  the.  past  ; for  in 
listening  to  the  hymnal  of  to-day  one’s 
thoughts  travel  beyond  Purcell  : amidst 
cathedral  strains  we  pierce  the  solitude  of 
older  cloisters:  forgotten  may  be  all  the 
variations  in  musical  life  and  feeling. 
The  church  anthem  of  the  present  day 
joins  voices  with,  those  notes  of  mediaeval 
times.  We  listen,  shutting  out  every 
other  influence  of  the  moment,  and  down 
the  cathedral  aisles,  through  nave  and 
transept,  piercing  the  windows'  blaze,  the 
rafters’  mystery,  arch  and  decoration  par- 
taking of  the  moment’s  majesty,  the  or- 
gan notes  pour  forth,  while  the  clear 
voices  sing  that  grandest  of  old  harmo- 
nics, the  Gregorian  chant. 

Turning  our  steps  finally  from  all  re- 
sults of  music,  we  must  linger  for  a mo- 
ment, among  the  sources  of  musical  educa- 
tion in  England.  Just  now  new  schools 
are  springing  up  on  every  side;  the  art  is 
claiming  general  recognition;  but  even  at 
that  time-honored  institution,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  in  Hanover  Square.* 


* Tills  institution  must  net  be' 'confounded  with 
the  London  Academy  of  Music,  which  is  an  inferior- 
conservatory. 
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free  education  is  not  granted.  Had  the 
Prince  Consort  lived,  it  would  doubtless 
have  been  otherwise;  his  zeal  was  very 
strong  in  a musical  direction,  and  his  in- 
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fl uence  generous.  But  at  present  the  rad- 
ical defect  in  all  training  schools  seems  to 
be  lack  of  government  support.  Until  a 
poor  man's  son  or  daughter  can  receive  a 
musical  education  at  the  government  ex- 
pense, art  instincts  can  not  properly  de- 
velop, genius  is  offered  no  direct  encour- 
agement, and  germs  must  perish,  While  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  musical  capacities 
of  the  people  can  hardly  be  arrived  at. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Music  is  admira- 
bly managed,  so  is  Mr.  Bull i van's  train- 
ing school  at  South  Kensington,  and  space 
alone  excludes  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
their  merits.  The  Board  Schools  are  be- 
ginning to  value  music  properly,  and  the 
art  is  in  the  dawn  of  general  comprehen- 
sion. 

In  this  sketch  I have,  of  courses  by  no 
means  even  touched  on  all  the  branches 
of  my  subject.  London  has  necessarily 
been,  and  it  has  here  been  treated  as,  the 
type  and  centre  of  observation,  hut  even 
there  an  Infinite  number  of  musical  enter- 
prises have  been  left  of  necessity  without 
an  allusion. 
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i'^n  f*aft?r’d  raine  cam*  ct»wr\«-, 

-4U  Th*n  I°uc  d'ic^ndctl  from  hi  s 
T°  coyrt  Her  jn  a filuFr  fhow^r, 
s Th*  Want <>ri  ✓a°Wc  flc  v t°  h«r  br«A 
**  liKc  Iittle  bird-/-  ji\t°  m*ir  ^ 

^vt  ouCrconve  with  whiten*/’  Otfr*  ™ 

for  Griefciiflmwcd  into  a Tear*-, 

Th«n  falling  dPwn  her  Garm'm  h«m 

To  decRe  h^r,  f r°?e  into  g«m- . 
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strong  walls,  rarely  conceive.  Even  en- 
countering rough  weather  possesses  a 
charm,  for  to  the  man  who  holds  the 
wheel  in  his  hands,  and  turns  his  face  res- 
olutely to  the  storm,  with  a determined 
purpose  to  do  his  work,  resisting  fatigue 
and  the  temptation  for  repose  and  com- 
fort, there  is  an  inward  consciousness  of 
moral  force,  and  a manly  pride  in  his  abil- 
ity to  endure  and  suffer.  The  wild  play 
of  nat  ure  stirs  the  blood,  and  its  experience 
is  often  enjoyment  rather  than  hardship. 

In  every  month  of  the  year,  in  our  North 
American  waters,  the  fishermen  ply  their 
trade;  they  go  far  up  in  the  rivers,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes,  out  from 
the  coves  and  harbors  of  the  coast  into  the 
open  sea  and  the  great  sounds  and  bays, 
riding  the  surf  and  waves,  facing  the  driv- 
ing mins  and  the  chirkness,  pushing  their 
boats  in  the  ice  and  bewildering  snow- 
storms, and  living  in  their  sledge-shanties 
through  the  winter  on  the  frozen  lakes. 

Although  a wide  variance  in  intelli- 
gence and  character  exists  in  the  different 
regions,  yet.  from  the  needed  self-reliance 
in  their  conflict  with  the  elements,  a strou* 
ger  individuality  is  common  among  them 
than  in  the  subordinated  sailor  or  the  jour- 
neyman mechanic.  Get  into  their  confi- 
dence, so  that  talk  will  flow  unrestramed- 
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VWAY  from  the  immediate  coast  there 
seems  to  be  little  known  of  the  life  of 
the  fisherman.  Very  many  would  refuse 
to  consider  his  vocation  as  one  of  the  in- 
dustrial pursuits;  and,  in  fact,  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  echoes  the  reflection  upon  the 
earlier  fishermen  of  our  race  in  a well- 
known  text-book  of  history,  where  it  is 
stated  that  ‘'they  supported  a joyless  ex- 
istence by  means  of  fishing.”  With  Plau- 
tus's waggish  Tmehalio,  the  people  would 
be  quite  ready  to  accost  them,  ‘'Hallo, 
you  thieves  of  the  sea,  clam-diggers,  and 
fish -hookers ! Starveling  generation,  how 
is  it  with  you  ? how  fast  are  you  perish- 
ing r There  could  scarcely  be  a more 
unjust  sentiment  sustained  against  a class 
of  men,  for,  in  the  pursuit  of  our  day, 
there  are  toil  and  dangerous  adventure, 
weary  watching  and  hardship  enough. 
There  are,  too,  hopes  and  enjoyments,  a 
strong  fascination,  and  not  seldom  large 
investments  and  considerable  profits.  The 
life  has  its  charm  in  its  adventure,  and  its 
ever  offering  what  is.  with  few  exceptions, 
a delusive  hope  of  fortune.  It  is  iu  inti- 
mate contact  with  Nature,  arid  affords  a 
continual  realization  of  her  power  that 
those  who  live  inland,  housed  within 
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ly.  end  there  are  few  who  would  not  g& Vn 
a| ten tkm  While  iwodnti ng  their  Observer 
limits  anti  eoviei  unions  rn  1 1 ? v*  lovsteries  of 
the.  tvaters  arirl  oj  &s  a 

chug*.  Atti^riwv  ^ M\rk(^rS*S . 

Ininlji-,  daring  men; ; fw:  |mm  y»xe£$s*$‘ 

and  more  jaw-alnclfng  th^n  tie  found , 
in  -most  of  the  vo&iltofiz  w faro  men  lead 
a life  of  rough  exposure  and hardship. 

We  are  to  turn  awajr  somewhat  from 
this  eneomiter  of  stormy  waves  ami  winds 
to  the  Knmmer  ttalinig  for  the  shad  RfuVtUe 
ale-wife  within  the  rivers  and  far  up  the 
bays.  Here,  for  the  most  part,  the  riels 
are  manned  with  the  .freed  men,  as  the  bar 
ger  jhbei  m s for  those  apeeies  are  in  the 
Atlantic  States. 

in  these  SmUhcni  waters  the  ale  wife 
i Powolnbnx  pseud  Wils.  ..(rill) 

is  only  known  the  M hemng  " Its  size 
and  a good  deal  of  Us  g:enen»I  vxppearance 
would  ktd uee  t Jus  iiUHt&k&ti  appbVaUcm  of 
tberufmxhmwl  h$rthe 

carl  imt .;  vx» lonists.  A Mr.  John  Gjljdti. 
h&Gog;-mu*.  tins  feh  :m^e-'\y4^ia.t%  of  mxr 
ScmUterji deoiLst,  piihUstu^Au  178d  a di^see- 
tatinxi  ‘v0n  the'  Ann iial.  Passage  of  Her* 
rings.1’  ' iii rthd^'^mp^ to  show 
* ' that  it  is  file  Mttie  scoblte  which  is  found 
at  different  times  about  Britain  and  in 
America......  shifting  their  climate  with 

the  s un  A Ma  CtUjuu  tracefc  their  track  in 
the  AtlatUh'  for  each  month,  on  each  side 
of  the  oeeajy  in  mid-ocean;  and  along  the 


the 
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Lieutenant  UU!;m:  tbmrgh  The  Lie  of  the  IKbe*.-  has  aJ* 

♦>Hmc  testimony . nenher  questions  nor  in-  j ways  been  u wy$U'Xy<\  If  is  not  a sou-rclv 
dorse*  the  explanidiOH  adopted  by  Isis  cow  j for  food*  us  tb ev  do  not  out  while  m i'm-L 
•n»sp»Ohb-nt.  - )\  is  iv oil  nsewui/md  that  ; Water;  the.  opening  wf  inunfrods  <«f  soun- 
cyrktm  lishcs  do  pmdric^'&iuliJrie  sounds  : uehs  will  fail  to  tufd  food  ptweiu.  H is 
tfieir  throat's  hud  iiion  th$. . • i an  of  the  .iu.fhviy 

’ iThe  C'tiim-so  of  which  there  uro  ’ each  colony'  re,:;  gouges  i!<  native  river  to 

two  or  three  species,,  all  confounded  nn-  .say  that  ‘it  is  hisUnehve/'  Holt  is,  alsoy 
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der  the  coqiipdii  mime  .Satfi-lciu  is  abun 
dant,  Wtt  the  others  do  not  afford  tile 
qualsiity  of  food  'we  obtain  from  mtr*pe- 
eies,  The  Gormuns,  in  c»v  operation  with 
$Tdi  C^hjibissjon,  have 
made  several  attempts  to  introduce  our 
^ptvdes  in  the  Rhine  and  Vfeser 

ddie  long  held  and  only  recently-  rcje<T 
ed  thefU'5%  that  the  shoals  of  iishes  rnoved 
ip  a t&ffi  ruiiss  alon^  tfu'?  c<>a«t,  sending  off 
detachments  into  each  river  m they  pas*?" 
ed  its  month,  is  to  he  attributed  to  Joint 
Gilpin  and  &om»>  Other  authors*  who  hayb 
written  flQiyirtgJy  on  the  subject.  The 
refoe  pt  careful  mvesVlgs&pms  oT  im;t\ieah 
indicate  tlutf  the  a \ iadrhmcnrs, . fishes,, 
ffn.xe  e-nLU'in<  the  nvers  and  bodies  of 
iVws'h  w ater  f rom  tl  m sc  a,  d o ■ t i o t hav  e an 
extended  range  m the  ocean,  and  that 
Tosh  remains,  after  yefcnrrty 

ihg,  in  Uie  deyp  waters  opposit^;  Vheiift 
.v  -•  , ■'  . '•{•/;’  ' T,*: 

The  Jtvoti  ve  tor  the  increment  of  lho.se 
shoals  of  ^naili«ojnoha  or  rather 

b>w  it  itL incited,  has-  scarcely  been  ex 


when  the  butchers  horn*  recognize*?  the 
familiar  gates;  but  we  have  some ‘evlv 
deuce  as  to  what  senses  he  uses,  The 
fishes.  probably-  prompted  by  functional 
d faTurbancty  from  thetiuuid  ivories  and 
Kpferqiaries.  are  incited  lo  feovemetit. 
The  bourses  of  the  sea.  unmarked  as  they 
are,  are,  within  each,  colony's  limit,  their 
habitual  pathways.  An- -urterriag 4aipaci*‘ 
ty  hi  the  fish  for  finding  its  own  tfiver 
may  is*  uo  mure  than  that  which  guides 
tl)e ^ fheihel)  of  the  natica,: 

The  latter  goes  to  bide  its  sensitive .--body, 
w ith  an  apparent  nervous  trepidatioii  at 
its  uuprofccted  condition.  The  former, 
;$Uh  aw  uneasiness  of  bod[y  from  the  Ftir*^ 
flonal  changes  it  is  umicrgoing,,  b.'  ini-, 
]<eiir-d  hr  nx'Uvily.  The  tranj^mi tied  habit 
of  ascending  the  stream  is,  as  it  ytkqfa 
blehdcd  add  alk>yed  with  the  substatiCe  of 
the  Mrvcs,  ami  aroused  by  its  condition; 
rarriDs  it/ without  conscious  purptjse.,  into 
the  river  of  its  progenitors  aucl  its  own. 
The  impulses  of  the  flsb  are  only  in  u 
sliglitiy  more  complicated  series  tlian 


of  the  crab.  That-  it  should  be  the  ! entirely  -cjo«*sI  hr  the  wuv*=$  during  a 
iteift[rlyt  /w  & specific  istm'tm,  e/Mublishoil  f^^Pbic,*  Tfev:i?>;«]j>iiy of.^Upofi'  made  their 
through  riifieriiaxice  of  many  gtmenUious  f rftin  the  dri^p  witters  to- 

Uf  to  Understand  than  1 1 i;j f il  i-  j vrnriHb*.-  m-robb  of  tin*  riv>r  and  many of 

*wfc-ctf  memory  of  the  place.  of  Us  ituma-  \ them  n^il thjyVuiih  the  surf  and  landed 
inn-  life;  as  the  theory  of  fish  - culture  hiyh  and. dry  ou  % he  f *- 1 tlno.  walletl  them 
makes  it,  a'nd  as  observation  seems  to  out Tr«*.h»  rinbr native -nvvi, 

*u*toirt.  bi  the  waters  of  the  Delaware,  ! The  TOitmUion  o f the  inter  sonic 

whettt  tliPre  were  no  salmon  originally,  ' & f reified  ;adyfir<p^' 

*hr  young  salmon  placed  in  BushkiU  ■>»•■'*  r >ie •:*:*■ ■■.  rapids  and  euM*:-*' ■■■  « nr  info 
(>rs  k rv-rorned  after  live  years,  and  were  ; thin  sir^nra*  and  brooks  where  they  ar* 
Ukvoe  uni  only  m the  Delaware  Re-w.  no.  psi  and  v *vi»*y.  to  ;*< 'orephsh 

but  (he  lar-jr<tf  number  in  the  neighbor-  : their  exhaustive  repr^hiefire  labors,  and 
bO'Kl  orf  Bushkib  li-j^ it>  is  nalmx&ih  j drop  ib^  ^pijrl  of  the  eumuyb  dead 
tbit  tM.ir  $$ij  <•••  hsbvs  riovtihl  have  i lies  and  tiyiw^'Uwaril  the  sea. 
impelling  nitbeu.^v  whatever  jt  m&y  he. 

as  b ,■•>-.  vov.-jj-.-.a.M  vruomnaU  and  bmW  j Tire  »vrvh.v>*.  in  use  for  ibe  rapture  of 
lh-M*  <).  « [;  iio-iurr.  foVheyotv*  ih.v  h.oh'j  - tin*  sh*d  *md  ihe 'ftlr.vrife  are.  many*  The 
whidtey^p  fa<t  the  time  takes  if.  j ,%>f  ‘taking  a sfeml  With  a hook 

The  idea  »s  suggested  [hsi\  r(,,  sense*  may  } | tVvr  years  i tiro  railed  out  o g'.svi  deal  of 
fa?  $*&  guiding  agent.  ilejt  a *joes  nos-  lestnoenv  from  the  angle rs.  m the  ^nir* 
t rt#  ;& byng  tip?  »>r  ihe  NUvams;,  :j  h&I*  of  finhhsporls.  ..The  capture » 

uotd JH The  iWivex-  bn^adv  in  mpul  the  arirftci&j 

hy  »>’f  rum  eorueu  mi »♦•(  alf  >nl  thr  flsh*^- ^ ily  at  the  ynd  of  d Um^  line  allowed 
v<wy  lirfiif^d  mrh^o  Tho  svrp-  to  pluy  \m  the.  surfaicrdin  a eurmit  nj/ple. 

po^d  yiui  Iri^  tlm  •^.rtMyuf  Wundt  isnd  The  sport  was '. i tot  Wuifiei^o'tlj:  emiirt£.  to 

of  in  miyhJ  dispose  of  ■ h>ne*  stain  its  interest:  I;ngeTiiiu»s  con* 

ttt^  :&$%$$$$&■$ ' tligf  thrbe  £re  eippIcsyfHd.^ ^’Nnyhoees  am  used  in  the  Smitliem  rivers 
Tfie  fa.if  .vv,()^^r.^  jfisee<\  would  j.  vr.  supply  u sma»l  hKul  dtuna.ml  The 

<jvo*k  io  j !•*;  ' «oitni^y.  TUe  K«ik-  j JuiA*k  tnip.  or  “«r.v  imado  by  driving 
>laU  v^nptT'ijig  invr<  iiie  'f/^Jc'inder  «tak^.iii  the.  ifn^m  af  **  letter  T.  in 

mwtk  of  &*»  Fcaricisco,  had  3t^  mnutli  • the  bed  ot  the  river;  wos  adopted  from  the 
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Indians  by  the  earlier  settlers.  In  rapid 
shoal  streams  “slides'"  and  dipping  wheels 
are  used,  the  sweep  of  the  current  in  the 
former  sliding  the  fish  on  a,  polished  in- 
clined surface  out  of  reach  of  the  water, 
and  in  the  other  revolving  a series  of  dip 
nets,  which,  as  they  pass  over,  empty  the 
fish  into  a box.  The  greater  supplies  are 
taken  in  nets,  this  term  including  seines, 
pound  nets,  drift  nets,  stake  nets  (which 
are  gill  nets  hung  upon  stakes),  and  the 
skim  nets  (a  large  dip  net).  Seines  are 
used  in  all  of  the  rivers  frequented  by 
-shad.  The  pound  nets  are  used  success- 
fully at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River,  and  for  ale  wives  they  are  quite  sue 
cessful  in  several  other  places,  hut  do  not 
answer  as  well  for  shad.  The  drift  net  is 
found  from  the  Delaware  southward. 
Stake  nets  prevail  in  the  Hudson  River. 
Skim  nets  are  used  near  the  Falls  of  the 
Potomac  and  on  some  rivers  southward. 

Vou  LX. -No.  3fl0. — 5 4 


Tlie  art  of  netting  twine  is  an  old  one. 
In  the  neolithic  age  of  Europe  it  wan  one 
of  the  higher  arts.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  fragments  of  flax  nets  found  in  the 
lake  villages  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land have  the  same  knot— the  “fisher- 
man's knot,"  or  beeket  hitch— which  pre- 


FISHWUUN  S KNOT. 


vails  in  our  day.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
our  fisheries  all  the  nets  were  made  by 
hand.  The  floor  of  a fisherman's  house 
in  the  interval  of  household  work  was 
rarely  free  from  the  presence  of  a net. 
The  women  and  old  men  netted,  while 
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many of  thtosquuYvs  are  aecom- 
(dished  nelters,  and  \Wrk  usu- 

ally fv>r  tij<-  EiVht  h Cauatiiun-s,  In  later 

years  u>tt!i*hUii?»Try  )ias  I^TJ.'.Vlcf.v^dx  {mid 
ifianufaeti|rt*i^  furnish  the  a^ts  to  nearly 
hi]  ivsbemieii  ' ^ 

Tile  forger  number  of  these,  two  fratjes 
?ire  btbe(»  m h>ud  seines  they  are 

Often  callfe^r  to  distinguish  ifiejo  froth 
purse  seines.  The  shorter  ones  am  oftoff 
not  more  tiiun  oiu?  hundred  yaitW  long 
Tto  kmgfckt  Heine  known  in  oueeitStikiy 
Point:  on  the  Potomac,  \vibch  in  tH7i 
mtsfoueed  tiurtyTuu  r U minted  yards—  [ 
nearly  two  miles  in  length.  Tin-  lines  j 
uni!  seiim  liad  a linear  rtthiii  ‘of  live  \ 
miles,  and  the  seine,  drawn  twice  in  ! 
twenty-four  hours,  swept,  twelve  hundred  j 
acres ' of  the  ri v«o*-'tof,hnm  each  time  in-  ! 
rinsing  the  larger  mini  her  of  (lie  tishos  1 

" " ' Wim§‘ 


large  ' tioat'.  with  smnetimeH  ns  ‘many  ns 
twenty  fottv  mirsfurii  fulling  loiig 
sw eeps,  In  Ibin  tn  eMmd  th e eu n 
land  Mm’  muni  ns  tm  ^bk^/:;au'4'Ti^y; 
toat  goo*  eu jtirKly  rou  n d the  heirt  b ’ ;itoy 
line-  aud./sivim!  being  thrown  not,  wiuh* 
the  to *at  moves  on,  untU  the  end  wf  tjio 
’ tout  lmVrfo  broitgiti  in  In  Albemarle 
Sound  {from  whirl t the  fnllowuig  *tosc-‘ri(v 
fe'- •;•  .4le<^i ^^4 U with 
gyniii'er ' two  boats  .jejofe. 

usr^li  vnid  tl.m  Heine  loaded  ffoaiv  esrb 
md,  while  the  middfe  to  bring  Worked  u|) 
to  Hu*  shore.  When  the  two  boata  have 


Stdhes  are-  drawn  tk*  but d hand 
liurid,  by  w'i  ml  tosses  turned  by  rheu  or  by 
horse&ymiit the  largest  by  steam 
machinery.  , . ‘ 

From  iJie  Si.  Joints  River  of  Florida; 
in  the  iuonifos  of  February  mid  Miiyeh,  to 
the  A ndwiscoggih  River  in  July  sinyVAto. 
gust,  and  vers  tot  ween  these 

mouths,  tfW  colonies  of  the  a k wife  j&ml 
the. shad  nrtv»n> taring  their  native  M-reojifo 
from tK% A fow 
SI.  Lawrence  a little  after  this,  and  in 
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THE  SHAD  AND  THE  ALE  WIFE. 


the  seine  and  lines  on  board, 

they  move  out  to  the  outer 

boundary  of  the  berth,  and 

the  bag  of  the  seine  is  ‘"shot"  /■ 

between  them  as  they  are 

pulled  in  opposite  directions. 

As  they  throw  out  the  wings, 
the  boats  curve  inward  to  the  / 
shore,  and  when  the  last  of 
the  net  has  gone  overboard,  r ; ^ 
the  lines  are  run  out  until  the  w 
bows  grate  upon  the  gravel.  ] 1 ( 

An  active  fellow,  in  waist 
boots,  from  each  crew,  wades 
ashore  with  the  end  of  the 
line,  and  quickly  fastens  it  to 
another  lying  in  the  farthest 
sheave  - block.  The  engine 
starts  instantly,  ami  the  line 
begins  to  come  in,  straining 
upon  the  seine,  with  its  leads 
lying  on  the  bottom  a mile 
away*.  Like  a moving  i'em-e, 
it  advances  shore  ward,  turn-  w 

ing  back  the  bewildered  fishes,  li 
which  in  the  great  grasp  of 
the  net  do  not  Income  much  IMEfc- 
frightened  until  it  lias  closed  — 
upon  them  on  three  sides,  aft- 
er  which  few  of  them  find  their  ^ L 
way  around  the  ends.  Stead- 
ily the  wet  lines  come  in  to 
the  monotonous  music  of  cog- 
wheels and  steam  puffs,  or  the 
cries  of  the  driver  urging  his 
mule.  The  seine,  as  its  ends 
approach  each  other,  has  first 
the  form  of  a printer's  bracket, 
later  of  a circumflex,  and  at 
the  last,  of  a letter  U.  At 
intervals  the  lines  arc*  shifted 
to  nearer  sheave-blocks.  In 
these  large  seines  of  Albemarle 
Hound  a line  runs  all  round  the  lead 
line,  called  the  toggle  line,  from  its  being 
secured  to  the  seine  at  certain  distances 
by  toggles.  These  are  unfastened  as  they 
Approach  the  sheave-block,  allowing  the 
line  to  run  in  without  interruption. 

The  crews,  preparing  for  the  next  haul, 
take  the  lines  into  the  boats  as  fast  as 
they  are  unreeled  from  the  drums,  and 
lay  them  in  a series  of  great  imbricated 
coils  along  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  under 
the  feet  of  the  rowers.  As  soon  as  the 
ends  of  the  wings  reach  the  shore  the  re- 
loading of  the  seine  begins.  The  en- 
gines, by  means  of  the  toggle  line,  stead- 
ily haul  the  seine  to  the  shore,  and  the 
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men  art*  employed  taking  the  seine  into 
the  boats. 

The  negro  hands  have  the  habit,  so 
common  with  the  race,  of  singing  at  their 
work.  At  a point  near  the  hag  of  the 
seine,  facetiously  termed  4 ‘ wet- foot/’  the 
hauling  by  hand  begins,  many  of  them 
standing  in  the  water.  A common  re- 
frain they  have  while  keeping  time  to  the 
pull  on  the  net  is: 

“Haul,  boysk  haul  in,  haul  all  day  ; 

Don’t  you  hear  do  fi*ih  adnppuT 
Far  away? 

*4  Haul,  IwyvM,  loud  in,  Lull  all  day; 

Mtutta  wants  de  shad  and  It  errin' 

In  de  bay.’* 
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Otic  voice  sings  the  intervening  line,  and 
all  join  in  the  chorus.  At  this  time  the 
t wo  sides  of  the  net  are  in  close  proximity. 

As  the  bunt  of  the  seine  nears  the  shore, 
silence  prevails,  partly  because  it  is  a crit- 
ical moment,  and  the  orders  with  regard 
to  handling  the  net  must  be  promptly 
obeyed,  and  partly  from  the  common 
hope  that  it  may  be  a great  haul  of  fish. 
This  hope  that  the  next  haul  may  be  the 
fortunate  one  is  long  .sustained,  and  as 
often  revived  as  each  disappointment  is 
met.  The  fisherman's  imagination  popu- 
lates the  waters  with  wandering  shoals  of 
fishes,  which  may  at  any  moment  crowd 
into  the  seine  berth  and  reward  the  hopes 
which  the  fortune  of  the  season  has  not 
before  fulfilled. 

The  half-moon  area  of  the  water  inside 
the  line  of  corks  now  begins  to  show  an 
agitated  appearance.  At  first  occasional 
irregular  waves  and  dull  movements  of 
patches  of  wafer,  and  later,  little  quick 
swirls  and  ruffled  wavelets,  cover  the  sur- 
face. Now  and  then  a large  fish  makes 
a rapid  curve  shoreward,  and  out  again. 
Soon  the  splashing  begins,  and  increases 
ns  the  mass  of  fish  is  pulled  and  crowded 
on  the  beach,  until  the  spray  obscures 
them,  and  whoever  ventures  too  near  is 
sprinkled  with  flying  drops,  and  spangled 
with  adhering  scales.  Often  the  huge 
form  of  a sturgeon  slides  heavily  through 
the  glistening  mass,  and  endangers  the 


net,  as  he  is  apt  hi  tear  an  outlet  through 
its  meshes.  Some  one  steps  into  the  flur- 
rying heap,  and,  blinded  with  the  spray, 
strikes  the  cruel  gaff -hook  into  its  side. 
In  its  maddened  struggles  to  get  away  it 
sometimes  drags  the  man  from  his  feet, 
floundering  among  the  slimy  fishes.  It 
is  at  last  dragged  out,  ami  curves  its  great 
body,  and  slaps  its  tail  against  the  sand, 
staring  sullenly  out  of  its  little  pig  like 
eyes,  Which  have  not  at  all  a tishv  ex- 
pression. Half  exciting  pity,  you  sur- 
mise that  there  may  be  more  of  dull 
brute  mind  in  this  clumsy  inhabitant  of 
the  water  than  man  is  able  to  know  in 
the  present  state  of  animal  psychology. 
He  is  said  to  know  enough  to  reconnoitre 
the  upper  edge  of  a pound  net  above  wa- 
ter before  he  jumps  him  fieri  ngly,  though 
with  considerable  precision,  over  it.  Ev- 
erything is  pulled  out,  high  and  dry,  the 
flapping  soon  ends,  the  eyes  assume  a 
dull  look,  and  a dead  mass  lies  in  the 
place  of  the  active,  brilliant  shoal  of  fish- 
es which  came  up  in  the  net.  The  boats 
are  soon  again  on  their  wav. 

The  shad  and  rock-fish  are  now  picked 
out,  and  sent  away  to  lie  boxed  with  bro- 
ken ice  for  the  daily  shipment.  The  “ her- 
ring" are  thrown  on  the  tables,  to  be  dress- 
ed by  the  long  line  of  bedraggled  but 
merry  black  women,  who,  with  wonder- 
ful skill  and  rapidity,  keep  up  a continued 
shower  of  fish  into  the  hand-barrows,  dis- 


Spfpp? 
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crinuuntin^  Wit.li  a ioiifch  between  ' ' gross 
bernn.^'*  "roe  herring/'  and  L"  herring  /' 
These are  afterward  washed,  and  -sf-tii  to 
the  saUrngdiou^'  When  <«.  g?vat  haul 

*->«‘0«\s  iiv,  UlO  i-iVtlnisi  SjVi-;rU,  .*v>»d  ;/l 

gather  round  to  see  flu*  fish.  At  Avoea 
Reach,  on  the  great  (4apt hurt  IdauUitioo, 
onehundmlaiul*^  her- 

ring” nv.-tv  brought  jp  ;p  haul  tyf  a 
^eine  twenty-four  liuu<Ired  y&eds  long. 
It  required  four  hours  of  severe  -labor  for 
fifty  men  io  get,  them  ashore,  .if  ter  the  bag 
of  the  nel  came  to  land.  The  pile,  when 
on  the  dock;  measured  eighty  feet  front, 
twenty-t  wo  feet  wide,  and  averaged  about 
eighteen  inches  deep.  Only  a few  hun- 
dred shad  and  mcdv  lis’h  AYirre  fmindamoti^. 

i 

The  management  of  <•. might 
wil  employ-  the  ndcor  of;  u driUftd  civil 
engineer,  there  are  so  tuanv  toechaMKal 
to  put  iu  op,  < * v • • * * i . nod  m much 
skill ami  judgment  Wbe  used  in  slcuet  (uv> 
and  appliances.  The  stoning  ground  lias 
to  be  cleared  up,  requiring  divers,  giant- 
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prevail^  m much  so  that  cmterpnsfhg  fish-  { the  ypwlooks.  Each  rower  vies  yrh;U  His 
vrrwn  wifi  Ho  in  tHeir  boats  for  half  a day.  rival  to  nm  out  the  throe  hundred,  yanis 
^ochvred  to  the  Spot  where  they  desire  ! of  net,  his  run iratte  in  the  sr^vn  rapidly 
tes&isjt  themets  after  dark.  l aud  .skillfully.  ' throwing/  th*  • Copies  and 

These  drift  nets  are  made  of  fine  twine,  j leads.  Some  impatieitt  fdlhw  usii&iiy 
the  iishes  by  the  ^Ul  ilap*ia^s  j piills  up  bis  anchor  silebtjy^  hut  ife  li^d 
^'•agaih^t*  'theni.  The  cork  iiw  { on  the  water  Idegraphs  the  fact  to  fHv 
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floats  atthe  surface,  and  the  lightly  weight* 
ml  lead  line  at  low  tide  trails 
bottom.  At  eaeh  end  of  the  nets,  which 
have  ordinarily  a length  of  ijjwe  hundred 
yards,  a float  is  tied,  upon  whickj^desu 
lantern.  These  la riterju?  are  ye^ntwl 
distinguish  the  d liferent  nets.  as  they  ore 
east  along  the  shoal  parallel  to  cadt  other, 
often  with  not  more  than  fifty-  or  sixty 
feet  intervening.  They  drift  \vitli  thu  tidev 
and  one  {loafing  too  sXpwly/or  ^flagged  at 
the  bottom,  become*  fob  ted  with  its  neigh- 
bor as  soon  as  it  is  ovcrhikmi,  It  is  essen- 
tial that  all  are  put  out  schnultaneously.  or 
jth^di fi&iitg: .spiw4?s man  b^vopik  tyrecruiar* 
land  tj^uy  of  f.hhm  top- 
rh  Ute  oeth  l>ev^v»Miy'  entangled  with  each 
otber. 

A still  ??igid  <>)!•  the  bay,  ip  the  height 

of  Jin?  eensph.  \h  jhy&shhd  e^perfenbe. 
The  anchored  boars,  scarcely  &c<umihlc 
in  the  dusk/  become 'deep. 
at  interval**  or  disappear  in  Uie  darkless 
BmJdpnly  h ninfHevi;  quiet  movement  $jF 
oars  /is  heard.  and  in  quick  .succession 
lights  appear  on  the  water  in  a long  Jim>. 
and  the  rapid  movement  of  a Ipwdrni 
pair*  of  pars  is  hoard  as  they  dick  "in 


rest,  and  he  rarely  gets  half  a dozen 
strokes  ahead.  often 

poll  abreast  across  the  line  of  the  sIumU. 
The  second ^ innlem  |ldafing  m\  th&  &&U)r 
4in  uojiru;ej+  the  net  Hi l put, 

kt^iKlinsr  in  the  night  on  an  eley&tpd 
'pyxrit  of  fhu  fsiapth  with  ,m?iiiy  limited 


lights  stMwn  thickly  over  tin*  wide. 
pause  of  water,, thye'.phservkr,  is  impreased 
with  the  similarity  of  the  view  &bbve  him 
arid  ‘below;  as  if  the  stars*  overlteufl  went 
refl&Cted  on  the  surface  of  the  Kay  with 
double  bril liaticy . 

The  bf*atman  either  turns  directly  \m:k 
and  “ runs  the  net'' —passing  the  cork  hue 
through  the  ha  n d s—rc od i 1 y de toct  i ng  the 
presence  of  the  hsh,  or  he  rows  hack  to 
ihp  sturtirjg-poini  uud  it  p run  from  that 
end,  the  net  all  the  time  drifting  with  the 
tub-.  The  shad,  whenever  found,  are  t Vun 
gilled-  and  thrown  into  the  boat,  *u id  UK 
Upf  drops  away  again. 

Tim  heredity  for  instantly  going  over 
the  md  relates  tie  ihk  of  greiii 

jLpmr«tUies  nf  eels,  which  zimi  $poid  the 

>had  iVrihc  market/ or  fot  the  tuple,  Sib 
Itiog  in  my  laud  while  the  oarsman  was 
quietly  rovving  behind  a *‘ giller.,vwe  were 
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attracted  by  a continual  splashing  in  a net 
near  by.  We  thought  it  to  be  a sturgeon 
rolling  and  entangling  himself  in  the 
twine,  as  they  sometimes  do.  Heading 
the  boat  in  the  direction  of  the  sound,  and 
coming  near,  it  seemed  at  first  to  be  a num- 
ber of  “herring'’  meshed  in  a singularly 
close  huddle,  and  in  their  struggles  flash- 
ing their  white  sides  in  the  dim  starlight. 
As  we  came  nearer,  I turned  the  light  of 
the  lantern  full  upon  them,  and  discovered 
a swarm  of  eels  tearing  and  stripping  the 
flesh  from  the  bones  of  a shad  which  had 
gilled  itself  near  the  cork  line.  Gathered 
in  a writhing  mass,  with  their  heads  cen- 
tred upon  the  fragment  of  the  fish,  we  had 
before  us  the  living  model  of  a drowning 
medusa.  There  was  at  least  a bushel  of 
them,  greedily  crowding  each  other,  fast- 
ening their  teeth  in  the  flesh  of  the  shad, 
and  by  a quick,  muscular  torsion  snatch- 
ing pieces  from  the  dying  fish. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a dozen 
heads  of  shad,  each  with  a long  slender 
backbone  attached,  taken  one  after  an- 
other out  of  the  net,  when  a fisherman 
has  delayed  a little  too  long.  Six  good 
eels  have  been  thrown  into  the  boat  by  a 
dexterous  jerk  of  the  net,  where  a muti- 
lated shad  was  hanging.  I have  seen 
four  eels  fall  out  of  the  abdominal  cavity 
of  a shad,  when  no  eels  were  visible  when 
the  fish  came  over  the  gunnel.  They  had 
devoured  the  viscera,  which  seems  al- 
ways to  be  the  first  portion  sought  by 
them. 

The  habit  is  to  run  the  net  as  soon  as 
it  is  all  out,  and  take  the  fish  out  immedi- 
ately, before  they  can  be  injured  by  the 
eels.  The  eels  never  mesh,  they  are  too 
slippery  to  get  entangled.  In  the  shoal 
fishing,  when  the  weather  becomes  warm, 
the  “eel-cuts,”  as  these  are  called,  often 
outnumber  the  marketable  shad.  The 
fishermen  salt  down  the  better  ones  for 
their  winter  food. 

The  net  is  “run”  twice  or  three  times 
and  is  then  taken  up.  Little  else  than 
shad  are  taken ; a few  striped  bass  and  a 
few  suckers  are  occasionally  found.  The 
captures,  to  each  boat  with  two  men,  num- 
ber from  “water  hauls”  to  several  hun- 
dred shad. 

After  the  first  tide’s  fishing  the  boats 
anchor.  Often  several  tie  fast  to  an  an- 
chored one,  and  the  men  while  away  the 
hours  to  the  next  tide  in  gossip  and  yarn- 
spinning, or  go  to  sleep  in  the  bottom  of 


the  boat.  It  often  happens,  when  an- 
chored apart  from  the  rest,  that  the  two 
boatmen  “oversleep  the  tide,”  and  find 
themselves,  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  chilly  and  solitary  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  bay. 

Quiet  and  harmony  is  the  ordinary 
state  of  their  communion,  although  the 
strife  for  good  berths  sometimes  arouses  a 
dissension.  An  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
line  of  boats  in  laying  out  the  nets  at  too 
early  a stage  of  the  tide  calls  forth  sudden 
and  certain  penalty.  Not  only  the  boats 
on  each  side,  but  some  of  those  from  a 
distance,  crowd  around  and  unite  their 
protests,  and  when  these  are  unavailing 
the  offender  is  hemmed  in#  by  the  boat- 
men, who  in  a half-jocose  manner,  yet 
with  a fully  in  earnest  purpose,  set  their 
nets  across  the  line  of  direction  he  has 
started  in — “surrounding  him.”  If  he  is 
still  obstinate  enough  to  persist,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  cut  the  nets  which  are  in  his 
way,  a mil6e  ensues,  and  some  sturdy 
boatman  is  apt  to  belabor  him  into  reason 
with  an  oar,  public  opinion  favoring  a 
certain  amount  of  this  kind  of  punish- 
ment. 

The  boats  used  in  the  head  of  the  bay 
are  small,  and  the  “mutton -leg”  sails 
have  no  provision  for  reefing.  The  fore- 
sail is  much  the  larger,  and  sail  is  short- 
ened by  unstepping  the  foremast  and  put- 
ting the  mainsail  in  its  place.  At  the 
approach  of  a squall  they  hurriedly  pull 
in  the  nets,  and  scatter  like  a shoal  of 
mullets  when  a porpoise  appears  among 
them.  They  get  caught  out  occasionally, 
and  getting  to  the  lee  of  the  sboal  or  the 
island,  they  sometimes  lie  with  the  killock 
out  all  day. 

As  the  season  draws  to  a close  the  en- 
thusiasm flags.  The  rivers  to  the  north 
are  now  at  the  height  of  their  season, 
which  lessens  the  demand  in  their  home 
market.  The  boats  drop  off  nightly,  the 
more  industrious  fishermen,  and  the  lazier 
ones,  who  have  idled  while  the  season 
passed  unheeded,  continue  the  longest. 
The  once  populous  bay,  with  a cool  north- 
easter blowing,  becomes  a desolate  extent 
of  water,  lonely  and  cold  to  the  straying 
boatmen,  and  so  it  remains  until  well  on 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  migration  of  the 
vast  flocks  of  wild  fowl,  streaming  in 
continuously  from  the  north,  gathers  the 
duck-hunters  to  the  vacated  haunts  of  the 
fishermen. 
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The  first  three  weeks  the  little  things 
are  piled  all  over  the  head  and  thorax  of 
the  mother,  often  completely  blinding 
her.  They  seem  ambitious  to  reach  the 
highest  point,  and  jostle  and  crowd  one 
another  in  their  efforts  to  be  at  the  top  of 
the  heap.  The  mother  patiently  endures 
it  for  a time,  but  when  they  become  too 
thick  over  her  eyes,  she  takes  her  long 
fore-legs,  which  she  uses  as  feelers  or 
hands,  and  reaches  up  and  scrapes  off  an 
armful,  and  holds  them  straight  in  front 
of  her,  as  if  looking  at  them,  and  perhaps 
giving  them  a homily  on  manners.  Soon 
she  gently  releases  them,  slowly  opening 
her  arms,  and  they  quietly  take  their 
places  around  the  edge  of  the  tower, 
where  they  usually  remain  until  the 
mother  goes  below,  when  they  all  follow. 
Upon  her  re-appearance  they  are  again 
stationed  upon  her  back. 

When  they  were  two  weeks  old  they 
strung  innumerable  lines  of  web  across 
the  mother's  back ; this  I soon  found  was 
to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  their  baby 
dresses.  Up  to  this  time  they  had  been 
piled  upon  her  abdomen  as  well  as  upon 
her  thorax,  but  now  these  little  creatures, 
as  if  by  common  consent,  entirely  forsook 
the  abdomen  as  a resting-place,  and  de- 
voted it  exclusively  to  a dressing-room. 
Sometimes  two  or  three  are  divesting 
themselves  at  the  same  time.  They  fasten 
themselves  by  a short  line  of  web  to  one 
of  the  lines  which  they  have  strung  across 
the  mother,  and  this  holds  them  firmly 
while  they  undress.  The  skin  cracks  all 
around  the  thorax,  and  is  held  only  by 
the  front  edge ; next  the  abdomen  is  freed, 
and  now  comes  the  struggle  to  free  the 
legs.  The  little  one  works  and  kicks  vig- 
orously, and  seems  to  have  no  very  easy 
task,  but  earnest  perseverance  brings  it 
out  of  the  old  dress  in  about  fifteen  min- 
utes, but  it  comes  out  perfectly  exhausted 
and  almost  lifeless.  I take  one  upon  my 
hand,  where  it  lies  limp  and  helpless  for 
several  minutes,  and  then  it  gradually 
comes  back  to  life,  and  is  soon  as  bright 
and  active  as  before. 

Whence  came  the  knowledge  that  im- 
pelled these  little  creatures  to  forsake  the 
abdomen  as  a resting-place,  and  devote  it 
to  this  purpose  ? In  the  soft,  helpless 
condition  that  the  removal  of  the  skin 
causes,  it  would  not  do  for  the  stronger 
ones  to  be  moving  about  and  mixing  up 
with  the  weaker.  It  is  fully  a week  be- 
fore they  have  all  moulted,  and  odd  enough 


the  mother  looks  with  the  innumerable 
little  ragged  cast-off  dresses  hanging  all 
over  the  lines  of  web. 

Naturalists  tell  us  that  young  spiders 
kill  each  other.  But  with  this  species  I 
could  detect  no  such  tendency.  I kill  one, 
and  lay  it  upon  the  edge  of  the  tower,  and 
many  of  the  little  ones  crawl  over  it,  but 
pay  no  attention  to  it  whatever.  Finally 
the  mother  notices  it,  feels  and  examines 
it  with  one  of  her  fore-legs,  and  then  takes 
it  in  her  mandibles  and  shoots  it  across 
the  jar,  where  she  is  in  the  habit  of  throw- 
ing refuse  material.  Neither  will  the 
young  pay  any  attention  to  a fly  that  I 
kill  and  lay  in  their  path;  but  if  the 
mother  holds  it  in  her  mandibles  and 
crushes  it,  they  crowd  around  it,  and  seem 
to  be  sipping  the  juices.  And  in  the  ab- 
sence of  other  food  the  mother  crushes 
some  of  her  own  babies,  and  holds  them 
so  that  the  little  cannibals  can  suck  the 
juices. 

The  young  do  not  leave  the  mother  all 
at  the  same  time,  but  they  go  out  in  de- 
tachments. When  three  weeks  old  about 
a dozen  manifest  a disposition  to  leave  the 
maternal  home.  They  run  up  on  the  high- 
est point  of  a plant,  and  remain  there  un- 
til I set  the  jar  where  the  plants  can  lean 
against  the  trunk  of  a tree,  and  now  they 
speedily  run  up  to  the  branches.  The 
rest  are  quiet,  staying  with  the  mother  a 
week  longer,  but  now  she  manifests  a dis- 
position to  send  them  adrift.  She  is  no 
longer  quiet  and  patient,  but  frequently 
picks  one  up  and  throws  it  across  the  jar, 
yet  seems  to  be  careful  not  to  injure  it. 
She  behaves  much  in  the  same  way  that 
the  higher  animals  do  in  weaning  their 
young. 

It  is  now  a bright,  sunny  day  in  early 
November,  and  a large  proportion  of  these 
little  creatures — fully  fifty— seem  to  be  in 
great  haste  to  leave.  Like  the  first,  they 
also  run  up  the  body  of  a tree,  and  I see 
no  more  of  them.  But  in  the  spring  I 
shall  probably  find  many  little  burrows 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tree,  where 
they  have  settled  down  as  staid  house- 
keepers. 

Some  twenty-five  or  thirty  are  still  with 
the  mother,  and  it  is  now  cold  and  dis- 
agreeable weather,  and  these  show  no  dis- 
position to  leave.  I remove  the  plants 
from  the  jar,  that  I may  be  better  enabled 
to  watch  their  proceedings. 

The  mother  has  cleared  the  web  from 
her  body,  and  looks  plump  and  bright. 
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She  sits  on  the  top  of  her  tower,  with  the 
little  ones  stationed  thickly  all  around  the 
edge ; seldom  now  are  they  resting  upon 
her.  But  when  she  goes  within  her  bur- 
row, they  all  follow.  For  several  days 
past,  w’henever  I have  given  her  food,  she 
quickly  disappears  with  it ; and  this,  no 
doubt,  is  the  reason  why  they  follow  her. 
Upon  her  re-appearance  I see  that  a few 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportuni- 
ty of  being  carried  up  upon  her  back;  but 
they  do  not  remain  there. 

One  of  these  little  creatures  has  resolved 
to  set  up  housekeeping  in  the  jar  without 
taking  its  allotted  period  of  roving  life, 
and  its  performances  are  the  most  amus- 
ing of  anything  I have  ever  witnessed  in 
insect  life.  It  is  making  its  tube  down 
the  side  of  the  jar,  so  that  the  glass  forms 
about  a third  of  the  wall,  thus  enabling 
me  to  see  the  movements  of  the  little 
builder  at  all  times. 

The  tube  is  very  small,  scarcely  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  two 
days  it  has  excavated  an  inch  below  the 
surface,  and  built  up  a tiny  tower  fully 
half  an  inch  high.  The  tower  is  made 
wholly  of  earth  and  web.  This  diminu- 
tive architect  brings  the  little  pellets  in 
its  mandibles,  and  those  it  does  not  wish 
to  use  in  the  tower  it  lets  fall  down  by  the 
side.  Unlike  its  mother  and  other  eld- 
erly relatives,  it  does  not  shoot  the  earth 
to  a distance,  but  stands  on  the  top  of  its 
tower,  and  opens  its  mandibles  and  lets  it 
drop;  at  the  same  time  it  throws  apart  its 
legs  or  arms,  as  if  that  would  help  it  to 
dispose  of  the  earth.  This  movement  is 
very  baby-like.  But  with  age  will  come 
the  wily  movements  of  the  mother,  shoot- 
ing the  earth  away,  and  using  moss  and 
sticks  for  the  better  concealment  of  the 
home. 

Yet  this  small  housekeeper  has  rights, 
and  means  to  maintain  them.  Her  ac- 
tions say  most  emphatically  that  she  has 
shut  herself  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
family,  and  will  not  be  annoyed  by  them. 
Frequently  one  of  her  brothers  or  sisters, 
meandering  about,  comes  to  this  little  tow- 
er, and  not  often  will  one  pass  by  without 
going  up  and  looking  in.  This  always 
seems  to  exasperate  the  small  madam. 
She  drops  her  work,  and  springs  from  the 
top  of  her  tower,  and  sometimes  chases 
the  running  brother  half  way  across  the 
jar,  and  then  turns  and  goes  back  to  work. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  no  such 
disposition  is  ever  manifested  so  long  as 


they  remain  with  the  mother.  While 
with  her  they  crowd  together,  walk  over 
each  other,  and  never  have  any  quarrels. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixth  week  most  of 
the  remaining  young  are  anxious  to  go 
out  in  the  world.  It  is  a pleasant,  sunny 
day,  and  I again  give  them  the  opportu- 
nity; and  now  only  five  besides  the  little 
housekeeper  are  left  behind,  and  the  next 
day  I release  two  of  these,  leaving  only 
four,  and  one  of  these  has  also  concluded 
to  settle  down  and  build  a cozy  home  in 
the  jar.  It  builds  precisely  like  the  first, 
and  has  the  same  trouble  with  its  inquisi- 
tive little  brothers.  It  has  chosen  the  site 
of  its  domicile  not  two  inches  distant  from 
its  sister’s,  and  here  they  sit  contentedly 
on  the  top  of  their  towers,  often  facing 
each  other,  and  watching  the  tiny  scaven- 
ger beetles  tliat  breed  in  the  jar  and  live 
on  the  refuse  insects  thrown  out  by  the 
mother.  These  beetles  are  food  for  the 
young  housekeepers,  yet  I think  they  are 
not  to  their  taste  as  much  as  flies,  but  they 
dare  not  yet  attack  a living  house-fly.  If 
one  comes  near  them,  they  quickly  dodge 
within  their  burrows.  If  I kill  a fly  and 
lay  it  on  the  tower,  either  will  try  to  take 
it  within,  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
with  the  wings  and  legs  adhering;  yet  it 
is  wonderful  to  see  their  attempts.  They 
turn  it  first  one  way,  and  then  another,  and 
get  beneath  it  and  pull.  I remove  the 
wings  and  legs,  and  lay  it  back,  when  it  is 
soon  carried  below.  After  a few  hours 
the  dry  carcass  is  brought  up  and  thrown 
out. 

Wishing  to  photograph  the  mother's 
tower,  I found  it  necessary  to  remove  it 
from  the  jar.  This  seems  to  nonplus  her ; 
she  does  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
All  at  once  her  house  is  on  a level  with 
the  ground.  She  becomes  timid,  and  runs 
out  of  sight  at  my  approach.  But  after 
a while  she  comes  up  and  begins  to  inves- 
tigate matters.  She  examines  the  various 
things  scattered  over  the  surface.  Now 
she  finds  the  long  legs  of  a grasshopper, 
and  concludes  these  will  do  toward  erect- 
ing another  tower.  I do  not  offer  her  any 
fresh  sticks  or  moss,  but  let  her  work  with 
what  she  can  find.  She  comes  across  a 
moth  about  an  inch  in  length,  which  she 
has  rejected  as  food,  and  it  is  stiff  and  dry ; 
so  she  utilizes  it  by  working  it  in  with  the 
other  material.  She  is  a persevering  build- 
er, and  in  about  two  hours  has  reared  her 
domicile  half  an  inch  above  the  surface. 

I return  the  tower,  which  is  so  firmly 
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made  that  ii;  has  riot  b^n  injured  hfth^\  qukidy  than  she  otherwise  would, 
tmnsjiortatioii,  aud  place  it  in  position  " times  die  to  hold  two  in  her  man 

nearly  as  I can.  Very;.sootvtiii.s  wise  aw  ilibfes  at  the  mme  time, 
ehiteet  eomprehonds  the  situation.  • "8>u*  : A U the  young;  have  left  her.  and,  now 

sees  where  the  welding  must  be  nanle,  apd  die  Set*'  her  house  in  order  Bia*  co>me> 
holds  the  tower  firmly  in  place.  nnd  j-^-sv  t<>  the  top  wit!*  a bundle  of  the  Ihtle 
es  against  it  with  her  -body*  while  rcmpd  ged  dr^spv  bomid  together  with  tvvb.&od 
(Arid  round  she  goes,  securing  it' with  a shtfoU  them  the  jar.  Bundles  njf 

strong  wek  little  sticks  and  loose  earth  fallow  in  mp* 

•h^t‘i4tted;vvrth  its  stability,  shfc  takes  her  id  ^uee^shm  Kh#  tvuVks  with  eiiergetio 


«mr. 


one  leg  and  then  another  is  passed  be- 
tween the  jnUpi  sey^ral  times,  and  all  the 
yrhiie  her  diiUuUhles  are  at  work  as  if 
shewing,  and  moisture  works  up  between 
them  m that  it  is  -plainly  visible. 

Many  other  menilun^  of  this  large  fain 
•tty.  \L^c6Hutwi  have  very  irite^stiug  hah- 

ihSi  amt  an*  well  V?$t\U  observing,  ( me 
of  tins  largevSt  sp^xuVs  found  at  the  North  is 
.i/yeo&i  inroiitumM#'  Rente. 

Aveordh^g  to  this, 

hits  a wide  range,  being  .'found  WH  altrng 
the  %'&&'■'&*  farm 

Ohm, 

F'i M-  specimens  of  tins  large  spider  were 
t%pi^s.sext  to  dpi  from  Netv  Hu^mpsidro, 
.'Uni  aiv  n«nv  hiherjiatmg  umpmr  a host  of 
tl nd r tvhUivo^  in  my  araelm tdiu i nmu* 
•agem.  Alt  menagerie  iy  Inclosed  wifly** 
derioe  Oread &r  hedge  of  &rbor  Vila*,  fifteen 
levt  iu  height  'and  a hundred  and  fifty 
fefet'^Ti  . t«  t he  venire  i&  a 

maple-tree  with  drooping  bmriehefc  Ur- 


prwyft&  But  wx'asibmtt  ly  there  comes  a 
warm,  ^dtmy  when  fifes  are  oh  the 
wing;  and  uoW  open iivg  the  door,  a num- 
ber are  sure  to  wine  in  and  fly  to  the  win- 
dows, wlui>  | easily  capture  them,  They 
.a|JO  imnih  larger  Mian  house  hies,  and-  two 
or  three  Will  make  tier  a good  meal.  I 
put  half  a dozen  iit  t-Uv  ]arvaml  coverii;  so 
they  ait  not  e$e&pt\  lAhiLtid'W  madam 
M on  thy  afert ; Wjifches  ^hem  as  a eat 
watches  a m«>us*\  she  crouches,  a mi  move* 
yAotiou^ly^  uuii  when  one  alightsi  sffe 
pounce?  \,r(S!  it.  -and  not  fjftUMk  dws  -he 
miss  her  prey  ; hut  when  she  d»»-:s;  u y.< 
.•Very  a mosmg  f«»  see  the  asfonednmmf  .-he 
1 aysc;  B)  m slow  J y siMigl  timers  b|Vs  a mi 
-fetds  h her.  .Satisfied* iVmt  the  game 
Mgooe,  .be«xmi  es  much  inmv.  wary, 

ami  aeis  ;•>.  if  she.  did  not  gave,  for  flies  at 
ail-  She  allows  one  ?.o  come  m#  neat*  that 
it  almost  tonelies;  hyr  before  *h'r  springs 
upon  it..  yWhen  fifes  in 

the  jar/  she  disposes*  of  one  much  more 
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into  I he  ground.  and 
gmeeful  twmingpkmts 
'<: '»/  iuv  fe*l°oned  above 
lli"h!  The  birds  MThl 

' •'  * ' v : V / t o ;i  PI im* » ft  te  t i W ' (*<  ti  1 1 , 

* . pretty  baths,  and  their 
splashing  keep*  the 

- : : i I » • 

plants  grow  luxuriant 
ly  all  about  them.  Iri  this  retreat  I have 
brought  together  a large  number  of  bur- 
rowing spiders,  whose  habits  I wish  to 
investigate,  and  to  do  this  successfully  I 
must  devise  some  means  to  keep  them  in- 
tact from  their  enemies.  For  tins  purpose 
I have  a number  of  oval  glasses  (such  as 
gardeners  use  in  starting  early  vegetables), 
with  a small  opening  at  the  top,  which  I 
can  close  at  pleasure.  These  I set  over 
each  burrow  to  keep  mv  pets  from  the 
ravages  of  their  relentless  enemy,  the  dig- 
ger-wasp. In  this  way  I hope  to  be  able 
to  learn  much  more  of  the  habits  of  other 
members  of  this  curious  and  interesting 
family. 

Most  of  these  spiders  readily  adapt  them- 
selves  to  their  new  surroundings,  I some- 
times transplant  the  nest  entire  without 
disturbing  the  occupant.  But  when  they 
are  to  be  transported  long  distances,  this 
is  not  practicable.  I have  found  the  most 
satisfactory  way  to  send  them  on  a jour- 


about  six  inches  of  earth  i Sto  -seemed  »o 
scorn  the  r/rrungcmetit.  I kept  her  con- 
thved  Severn!  days.  She  was  not  at  alt 
afraid*  add  would  drink  and  take  dies, 
hi » t .dm  v.muhl  oot  build,  am!  even  tci 
frpm  i J »<•  icp  nt  l ; » ■ i*  »vv.  *i  ijpmkDje,  which 
*>?ut  with  tier;  and  made  so  tmoly 
that  it  yfcii*  not  iiQumi  bv  the  removal. 
Round  and  round  site  went,  standing  on 
the  tips  of  her  hind-feet,  white  her  fore- 
feet stretched  up  fully  four  inches  against 
the  glass,  making  her  look  quite  formida- 
ble; .but.  she  is  perfectly  harmless,  never 
attempting  to  bite  in  the  handling. 

Despairing  of  her  ever  Incoming  con- 
tented in  the  jar,  I put  her  in  the  menagerie 
with  the  rest.  1 first  made  a hole  two  or 
three  inches  deep,  and  set  the  top  of  her 
New  Hampshire  house  over  it.  This  was 
better  She  took  to  it  at  once,  and  com- 
menced to  tlx  up.  She  soon  welded  New 
Hampshire — soil  and  grass — fast  to  New 
Jersey,  and  was  now  satisfied  and  happy, 
and  did  not  shut  herself  in  for  the  winter 
until  late  in  November,  Her  burrow  is 
only  about  eight  inches  deep,  and  yet 
there  is  a marked  increase  of  temperature 
in  it.  It  was  observed  by  several  persons 
on  placing  the  hand  at  the  mouth  of  the 
tube.  One  cold  morning— only  twenty 
degrees  above  zero — I introduced  a ther- 
mometer into  the  burrow.  It  ran  up  to 


ney  i*  to  con  tine 
each  in  a glass 
bottle,  ; The  bottle 
should  be  about  the 
diameter  of  the  bur- 
row in  which  the 
spider  lived. 

The  great  Zycosa 
from  New  Ihtmp- 
shirc  vtifs  sent  in 
Uii*  way,  &vid  tliefi 
packed  securely  in 
a wopde'n  box.  with 
many  other  sped* 
me  us. 

As  soon  m they 
arrived  I put  the 
largest  female  Zyeo 

sa  in  w glass  candy 
jarf  hoping  I could 
make  a house  pet  of 

uamenUU  plants  are  1 her.  But  she  had  com*  fhjtn  a grassy 
scattered  about,  and  : meadow,  where  her  burrow  was  fourteen 
two  birii  baths  are  j inches  deep,  and  around  the  top  she  had 
prettily  arranged—  woven  grass  and  weeds  to  the  height  of 
large  shallow  earth-  j four.  inches : and  could  she  F*>  content 
colored  pans  are  set 4 with  a little  six -by -twelve  jar.  with  .only 
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forty — making  a difference  of  twenty  de- 
grees. Soon  after  this  she  closed  her  dom- 
icile with  a canopy  of  thick  close  web. 
She  also  drew  in  a few  sticks  and  straws. 

There  is  a great  difference  in  the  size  of 
mature  individuals  of  this  species.  I have 
never  found  any  specimens  in  New  Jersey 
that  would  at  all  compare  in  size  with 
four  that  were  sent  me  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  male,  like  others  of  its  class, 
has  very  long  legs,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  photograph,  and,  poor  fellow,  he  may 
often  need  them  in  making  long  strides  to 
get  out  of  the  reach  of  his  lady-love,  who 
is  not  very  even-tempered,  sometimes  pet- 
ting him,  at  others  savagely  attacking  him. 

The  best  builders  in  my  menagerie  are 
Tarantula  tigrina,  McCook,  and  T.  tur - 
ricula;  but  there  is  a marked  difference 
in  individuals  even  of  the  same  species; 
and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  parentage 
tells  with  spiders  as  well  as  with  the  high- 
er animals.  The  first  brood  which  left 
my  famous  pet  tower-builder,  early  in 
July,  have  built  their  little  towers  as  neat- 
ly as  the  mother,  and  precisely  in  the  same 
way;  while  some  others  of  this  species 
rake  together  whatever  they  can  procure, 
without  order  or  method.  A fine  builder 
of  T.  tur  ricula , however,  far  outstrips  T. 
tigrina , and  the  winter  covering  over  the 
home  of  a good  tower-builder  is  carefully 
made.  Small  sticks  are  laid  side  by  side, 
and  held  together  with  web,  forming  a 
firm  roof,  which  is  lined  on  the  inside 
with  a thick  silken  web.  But  probably 
all  of  the  various  species  dig  and  dispose 
of  the  earth  in  the  same  way. 

Among  the  New  Hampshire  spiders  sent 
was  a small  one — unknown  to  me — taken 
from  a burrow  sixteen  inches  deep.  I put 
it  in  a glass  jar  with  five  inches  of  moist 
earth  well  pressed  down.  It  soon  com- 
menced to  dig  a burrow  next  to  the  glass, 
giving  me  a fine  opportunity  to  see  it 
work.  It  dug  the  earth 'loose  with  its 
mandibles  and  fore-feet,  and  then  turned, 
and  with  its  spinneret  made  the  earth  into 
a pellet;  it  again  turns,  seizes  the  pellet  in 
its  mandibles,  necessitating  a third  turn, 
and  now  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  tube, 
always  with  its  back  to  the  glass,  and  ad- 
justs its  fore-feet  so  that  the  tips  touch  be- 
neath and  partly  behind  the  ball  of  earth, 
and  with  a sudden  movement  of  the  feet, 
like  the  snapping  of  a finger,  it  shoots  the 
earth  with  sufficient  force  to  make  it  hit 
the  opposite  side  of  the  jar.  I take  some 
of  the  pellets,  and  find  that  the  earth  is 


held  together  with  a kind  of  mucilage, 
and  sometimes  mixed  with  web. 

This  little  creature — only  about  half  an 
inch  in  length — was  the  fastest  worker  of 
any  I have  on  record.  In  four  hours  she 
had  dug  to  the  depth  of  three  inches,  never 
stopping  for  a moment,  although  the  jar 
sat  on  the  table  near  the  lamp,  where  I 
was  moving  books  and  papers,  and  part 
of  the  time  conversing  with  a friend,  yet 
nothing  diverted  her  from  the  main  busi- 
ness of  establishing  a home.  In  the  morn- 
ing she  had  reached  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
and  was  not  satisfied,  so  I put  her  with 
the  rest,  where  her  energy  and  persever- 
ance might  have  full  scope.  The  ground 
was  in  good  condition,  and  she  very  soon 
commenced  a second  burrow.  She  has 
not  covered  her  retreat,  and  every  plea- 
sant day — now  December — she  comes  up 
and  looks  around  ; she  is  under  glass, 
which  makes  it  quite  warm  when  the  sun 
shines. 

The  greatest  perfection  of  tubular  nests, 
however,  culminates  with  spiders  that  live 
in  warm  countries,  and  make  trap  doors 
with  bevelled  edges  that  fit  into  the  top  of 
the  tube  perfectly ; and  the  spider,  when 
pursued  by  an  enemy,  can  shut  the  door 
tightly,  and  hold  it  fast  with  its  two  front 
pairs  of  legs.  It  inserts  its  claws  into 
holes  made  near  the  edge  of  the  door,  and 
braces  itself  so  firmly  against  the  walls  of 
its  tube,  and  holds  on  with  such  pertinaci- 
ty, that  the  cover  can  not  be  raised  without 
tearing  it. 

These  curious  nests  are  often  brought 
from  Southern  California,  but  the  spiders 
which  construct  them  do  not  take  kindly 
to  confinement,  at  least  in  the  North. 


WHEN! 

When  vanished  is  this  vapor  we  call  life, 

And  all  the  storms  that  vex  us  disappear — 
Sorrow’s  sharp  thorn,  the  weary  wheel  of  strife, 
And  all  the  miseries  we  feel  or  fear — 

When  of  the  “day  far  spent”  a night  is  bom. 
Before  there  dawns  a day  that  knows  no  night, 
Shall  we  who  see  the  glory  of  such  morn — 

Shall  we  recall,  upon  that  dazzling  height. 

One  touch  of  this  wild  w'arfare  of  the  earth, 

The  wounds  that  scarred  ns,  or  the  tears  we  wept. 
The  sin  that  so  beset  us  from  our  birth, 

The  woes,  the  wrongs,  the  cares  that  never  slept  ? 
Or  will  there  be  a gap  betwixt  that  Time 
And  this  Eternity  which  numbs  the  sense, 

As  after  sudden  ceasing  of  some  chime 

A lengthened  pause  makes  rest  the  more  intense? 
Forbear  to  question,  0 mine  idle  thought; 

Where  were  our  faith  if  all  were  come  to  sight  ? 
u Avoid  vain  babblings” — thus  much  are  we  taught. 
’Twere  vain  to  breathe  them,  yet  1 long  for  light 
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THE  METiiOld  >bf!\\X  Ml’ SEEM  UP  A Itt\ 

**pBE . toti  'M.ii»mt\t was*  token,  ami  then  began 
JL  KM-inlied  ili  the  ;vmr  tftfiSh  and  incotv  unanimity  has  been  pe 
pm^tfeil  m 1870.  It  otiinruaeij  with  a aJlolm  the  history  of  ] 
number  of  .gmdjiunmi  in  New  York  who  They  have  licit  only  wo 
yt# re  lovera  ot  nrt,  and  who  were  sensibly  entire  agreement  «_>f  vh 
alive  to  the  initlt  tlmi  art  is  riot  only  a provided  the  means  for 
mvUi.7ver  of  those  who  study:  it;  hut  that  its  plied  from  their  own  p 
love  by  a,  people  leads  to  the  esiahliwh-  HciendfeS  which  refill 
merit  of  art  imlnstries,  the  employ  men  t lions  io  the  public  for  tl 
of  uapitiil  and  and  the  innrea.se  of  By  the  last  annual  r< 

wealth  among  artists,  arti^uS;  wnul  art  J pears  that  of  tip*  mod 
|)irruha.scrs.  It  was  not  Uwdr  purpose  to  the  funds  of  the Museuri 
found  *m  msiitutiou  which'  ahnuld  lx*  a lms  i>ccn  given  by  trust 
hninging-place  for  the  . 3a/y'.  uod  afford  fti  founding  sueli  tin 
only  occupation  to  th^>^ A^bo  <gijny  airing  easily  be  imagined  ho' 
their  knowledge  or  their  ignorance  by  visors  might  suppose  1 
what  is  popularly  called  criticism.  They  the  formation  of  a galh 
conceived  an  art  museum  which  should  modern  ^rtiids.  selectu 
be  prtiucticaUy  useful,.  te&rlmlg  the  Inshiry  such  exam p losssc >x re  \ 
of  art.  which  U the.  hUtory  of  man  in  by  connoisseurs,  and  o 
what  he  has  rnadk*  and  furnishing  to  the  Thirty  might  be  bought 
present  age  tin*  Oppiviiiipity  of  l^rhmg  the  fnistces  coh|d  raise 
hyperemia]  insj*eetk>ij  what  their  pwle-  oiherohiss  won  Id  hay 
c^sprs  had  done,  and  What  they  might  ro;fo  itself  exclusively  t 
thUmcdye#  equal  and  sd.ypa.ss,;'- • Amfericau  ait,  and  the 

Tie*  plan  to  be.  adopted  in  founding  progress:  a mdlmr  won 
i&ch;  an  liwtitutkm,  as  ipigfht  he  expected,  yr  notUiug  hut  the  vei 
called  Oh!  a vast  ampupt  of  jnlyice  and  a of  %h$  gn^atest  artists  i 
: ^i^WsS-v  - w don  id  ho  lin  e 

nfv the-'  listened  to  *il|  that  "w  but *seu  1 pture.  and  . : paid 

ftikh exkt^iHW  tki*  wbjfeef,  ^ob^wleWHl  thc''  comes  to  live  sele^tinh  a 
ikcjsi(nUtie.s of  thu  work  they  had  under-  arks;  them  Would  alw 
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the  Museum.  While  some  wen?  unques- 
tionably sincere  in  thinking  the  purchases 
injudicious,  it  is  equally  certain  that  oth- 
ers who  criticised  the  exhibition  1*  longed 
to  a class,  not  at  all  uncommon,  who,  if 
the  Sistine  Madonna  were  brought  to  New 
York,  and  they  supposed  it  to  be  still  in 
Dresden,  would  pronounce  the  picture  a 
poor  copy  and  a miserable  daub.  There 
were  poor  pictures  and  good  pictures  in 
the  Museum's  collection  of  old  masters. 


persons  to  advise  where  there  is  one  to 
buy  and  present,  or  give  a small  sum  to- 
ward buying  and  presenting,  one  statue  or 
picture. 

In  1H71  the  trustees  purchased  in  Eu- 
rope two  collations  of  pictures,  chiefly 
by  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters.  The  au- 
thenticity of  the  pictures  was  established 
by  the  examination  and  certificates  of  the 
highest  recognized  expert,  authorities,  on 
whom  European  museums  were  ace  us- 
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torned  to  rely.  The  merit  of  the  several 
pictures  was  a matter  of  independent  art 
judgment  of  lovers  of  pictures  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  those  who  think  themselves 
qualified  with  special  ability  to  see  and 
taste  to  determine  beauty.  These  collec- 
tions, with  the  addition  of  a few  paintings 
purchased  singly,  and  one  or  two  which 
were  presented  to  the  Museum,  wen?  unit- 
ed, and  opened  to  view  at  a liall.  No.  6SJ 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  the  Museum  of  Art 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  its  public 
existence. 

Of  course  the  old  masters  were  roundly 
abused  by  all  classes  of  critics  whose  ad- 
vice had  not  been  taken  in  the  plans  of 


There  are  few,  if  any,  public  galleries  of 
historical  art  which  do  not  contain  a great 
many  poor  pictures  to  one  good  one.  Stu- 
dents who  know  the  great  European  gal- 
leries know  this,  and  know  also  that  the 
history  of  a school  of  painting  can  not  lie 
shown  without  showing  many  inferior 
works.  The  best  efforts  of  artists  are  not 
always  to  be  procured  at  any  price.  There 
is  great-  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
pictures  best  illustrate  the  power  of  an 
artist  nr  of  a school.  When  the  best 
works  can  not  be  had,  the  next  best  must 
be  sought  for  new  museums.  This  col- 
lection, after  surviving  the  criticism  of 
friends  and  foes,  luis  grown  into  favor 
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here,  and  its  value  is  now  amply  recog- 
nized. European  visitors  have  been  sur- 
prised to  .find  in  America  a gallery  whose 
average  is  up  to  many  and  above  some  of 
the  European  galleries.  The  time  will 
come  when*  with  sufficient  means,  the  fu- 
ture managers  of  the  Museum  may  have 
opportunities  to  purchase  and  add  to  it  ex- 
amples of  great  artists  of  other  schools, 
and  increase  the  number  of  fine  specimens 
of  the  schools  which  are  here  already  well 
represented. 

Several  of  the  pictures  in  this  collection 
are  Unsurpassed  elsewhere.  Whatever  be 
the  taste  of  the  critic,  it  is  now  clear  that 
the  trustees  made  a good  beginning,  and 
laid  a strong  foundation  for  success. 

In  the  year  1872  the  attention  of  the 
American  public  was  called  by  an  article 
in  this  Magazine  to  the  explorations  of 
General  L.  P.  Di  Cesnola  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  wonderful  results  of  his 
work  there.  As  yet  no  one  in  Europe  or 
America  had  any  conception  of  what  this 
indefatigable  and  accomplished  archaeol- 
ogist was  doing.  The  trustees  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Art  had  no  reason  to  hope  that 
works  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  would  be 
for  sale  in  any  market.  The  day  may  ar- 
rive when  American  love  of  art  will  en- 

Vot-  LX. — N<>.  i»  5 


able  American  explorers  to  search  among 
tile  many  untouched  ruins  of  Greek  cities 
for  illustrations  of  the  productions  of  the 
golden  age.  Such  explorations,  conduct- 
ed mostly  at  government  expense,  have 
enriched  the  British  Museum,  the  Louvre, 
and  other  European  galleries  with  those 
priceless  treasures  which  are  the  teachers 
of  art,  the  models  of  artists,  the  record  of 
a civilization  which  impressed  its  influ- 
ence on  Europe  for  almost  a thousand 
years,  then  died,  and  had  its  renaissance 
in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  in 
Italy.  More  of  that  art  lies  buried  than 
has  yet  been  ciug  up.  We  shall  get  it 
when  we  dig  for  it,  and  not  till  then. 
Art  museums  are  to  be  the  impelling 
force  which  will  in  time  show  our  people 
that  there  is  not  only  civilizing  effect 
from  beautiful  art,  but  money  in  indus- 
trial art,  which  it  creates  by  its  presence. 
When  they  understand  this,  they  will  in- 
vest money  freely  in  art  museums.  Un- 
til recently  few  have  been  able  to  see  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  such  investments.  But 
the  age  is  changing  rapidly, 

Cesnola,  although  Italian  by  birth,  was 
an  American  citizen,  a soldier  of  the  Union 
army,  and  consul  of  the  United  States  in 
Cyprus.  His  excavations,  conducted  at 
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THK  CESNOLA  COLLECTION  UNDER  NORTH  GALLERY. 


his  own  expense,  were  the  first  American 
explorations  among  the  remains  of  Euro 
pean  and  Asiatic  art.  The  trustees  of  the 
Museum  of  Art  recognized  the  opportuni- 
ty, and  much  swifter  to  decide  than  Eu- 
ropean governments,  purchased  the.  first 
Cesnola  collection  from  under  the  eyes  of 
the  archaeologists  of  Europe,  who,  in  Ger- 
many, Russia,  Prance,  and  England,  were 
anxious  for  its  possession.  It  was  iu 
many  respects  a most  important  and  for- 
tunate purchase.  No  museums  in  the 
world  had  any  connected  ill ust rations  of 
the  origins  of  Greek  art.  The  Cesnola 
collection  was  a history  of  those  origins 
in  Phoenician  art,  hitherto  practically  un- 
known, The  general  continued  his  exca- 
vations, and  gathered  a new  collection, 
largely  adding  to  the  value  of  liis  former 
discoveries,  especially  in  his  marvellous 
find  of  the  treasure  vaults  of  the  temple 
of  Kurium,  which  has  been  heretofore  de- 
scribed in  this  Magazine. 

When  the  Museum  of  Art  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  first  Cesnola  collection,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  a more  roomy  loca- 
tion than  the  gallery  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
The  old  Douglas  mansion  in  Fourteenth 
Street,  near  Sixth  Avenue,  was  leased,  and 
the  Cypriote  works  were  there  exposed  to 


public  view  in  the  year  1873.  At  this 
time  a loan  exhibition  was  commenced 
as  a feature  of  the-  Museum.  It  seems 
now  a matter  of  surprise  that  such  serious 
doubt  had  existed,  outside  of  the  Museum, 
as  to  the  possibility  of  finding  in  Ameri- 
can houses  any  variety  of  works  of  art 
worthy  a place  in  a public  museum.  Such 
an  exhibition  had  always  been  contem- 
plated, but  the  experiment  would  not  have 
been  tried  had  the  trustees  listened  to  the 
assurances  of  many  who  had  great  con- 
tempt for  Americans  as  apprcciators  of 
art.  They  did  not  believe  the  private 
houses  of  New  York  contained  anything 
Worth  borrowing.  The  loan  exhibition 
was  limited  only  by  the  small  amount  of 
room  at  its  disposal  in  Fourteenth  Street: 
and  it  demonstrated  beyond  question  that 
our  people  are  vastly  richer  in  works  of 
fine  art  in  all  departments  than  any  one 
had  imagined.  This  exhibition  proved  to 
be  of  the  highest  practical  advantage  to 
the  public.  If  any  evidence  were  needed 
of  the  pecuniary  value  of  such  a museum, 
it  was  found  in  the  effect  produced  in 
New  York,  in  four  years,  on  the  commerce 
of  the  city  in  the  single  article  of  porce- 
lains and  potteries. 

Before  the  exhibitions  of  the  Museum, 
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few  [Hippie  k new  what  beautiful  art  in  ’ en  to  one  art  was  also  Ml  in  all  other 
potter?  wa,i  The  shops,  of  the  deal  arts  *.d:  producing  beauty..  The  ox.pecfca- 
rrs  i*oi.( taiued  only  ordinary  o/Umnerei a)  ! tfo#  of  the  gentlemen  who  founded  the 


Ola^aiESteu liC thfifc  m time  their*  exhihilhms 
excessively iiife.  ' Ttowe tell  on  American  mtlvtstri^  and 
kran.city'a  stare  where'  the  fines?*,  e lapses- ; ^rru-oewe,  was  realried  much  Sooner  than 
of  table  [ thi^vtaal  dared  to  hope,  They  ha  vedhbe 

eept  by  sending  special  orders  to  Europe,  a large  part  of  l)iy  Vvoj-k  of  vmding  f lie 
Within  thm  first  year  after  the  exhihi-  pterJfce^lW  exist*  here, 

boms  of  loaned spe<  inters  in;  the  Museunv  ond  have  tluis  returned  to  the  city  and 


*mi§ 


tfjWS;  AVKRY  COL  LECTIO). 


inquiry  began  :m 

tif ti  1 ware s.  This  new  demand  wjk 
plie.fi,  and  the  supply  bo.tvnsed  the  de- 
(tuvmi  until  to-day  it  h mfe  to  atfumi  that 
amvhere  in  ETigimirJ  FrttrU'e^ 4r  Gmiueoy 
cun  he  found  on  sale  such  ctd  tactions  of 
lua&tafieewfc  ceramic  art  i&,  ar^.  exp<<sed 
in  Broadway  storey.  This  d«mwmd  levs 
sttmiUniAtd  :&pii&iv4xM  inartufaetut^Kseidld 
the  pcittery  imeresKs  ar»*  ;nta;«n<  mg  «.v?ib 
such  rapid  strides  that  no  me  need  doubt 
their  aueress.  In-,  a few  years  thou- 
sands  of  families. ■ men.  tw.m-vi,  m\ii  eh.il- ' 
diem,  will  be  employed  in  au  industry 
which  unknown  in  Ainerrea  si & yearn 
agoMbe  Titakin^  f >f  beautiful  pottery  arid 
pOrrelhih  The  Htdmdps  thus  vtiibly  gn*: 


country  already  a tboMsasidtVdd  more 
than  the  amount  thejri  have  upended. 
Every  department  of  mdufttrhd  uml  dee-; 
nrative  rirf  production  feels  the  benefit- 
New  York  could  we!}  afford  to  exjumd 
irufljofi:*  for  4wh  a peri uaneiit.  iiWrws^e  of 
ife>  bLdvunUigr^  ':>Vu3  Such  beiMlts  to  ite 
property  value 

In  t8r.fi  fxeiieiStC,;i)i  i^xsnola  had  who 

pleted  1i%  ifi  ’ft#ypru^;^i}:  *hn  { rup- 
ees were  co  m polled  to  ei^i^der  the  qu^i* 
tarn  whether  they  could  ou'jvdui^  tta  ;■<• 


flip! i whether  they  could  |$itah the  re- 
sulhS.  They  appeah-d  to  the  u^tHheMjip 
of  the  Museum  tusd  ffe&  public  fifi 
an ef:,  and.  the  second-  e/dtaejtafi  ouut  L-y  ? 
pros'  \va#  phreJia^ed  by  ihicgrapJ*  from 
General  Lfi  Chsnnbo  then  j*i  London. 
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mfctii  of  the  bdild 
use,  Ii 
was  JtWble  at  any 
t to  he  ^ppropri- 
another  Li»- 
stttniipiTK  yyx 

Tboae  wfcre  days 
of  nia^>ifle^nt;Tie^> 
on  the  part  of  New 
York  poliikiiios 
, There  is  /ii&,  reason 
:fo  doubt  thiat  ' surfcof- 
of  them  reg#t\i#d 
ih  is  ap  propria 
five  hundred 
sami  dollars  as  only 
the  beginning  of  itp 
propria Uotis . ;ty>;  'lie 
CK|)euded  oft  a .gor- 
geous art  buikKrig 
Not  &y  the.  ivime^ 
tit  the  M ukum  ■<>/ 
Art,  They  r^dved 
at  the  sta.er,:  un>iwi~ 
tnooWly  ^)d  finely; 
that  if  they  should 
be  eonsulied  in  iv- 

o'rfci-vrmk  y,rH ?>*je?*v  gard  to  tlie  btiUding. 

- ^ ' ‘1  ' .C  ‘ */ ‘ they  would  sillier 

*oom. hi  Tiwvt&mift  ;Stre*£  • •apptsnT  nor  havy  iuiy thing  to do.wi th  aaiy: 
of  "tb’&  collation  to  the  plan  which.  should  require  another  a p]>ro- 
r pa  Hum  of  it  wtis,  there  priaUem  for  its  completion,  They  Lave 
a Original  to  aUv'a it  ^ streiiodasiy  and  firmly  adhered  to  this 

» of  affairs  The  golden  resphtttotr  ih$t tliey:,hayy  'ccinipelled' 


yni 


^ _ jisyripfty 

der  hi  the  Instory  of  public  buttding^t$& 

entire  rompleti/'vB  of  & hi useum  struct uiv, 

capable  of.  exten^kni  ;&&  inay  he  m>eded 
■ Wreaf triry  sd  & cost  Avithin  ' tile  aihouht  <$f 
the  ft  ret  and  only  appropriation.  : 

In  the  Sprij^  of  thfe ^ 

fmMied,  with  the-  exception  of*  the  base- 


ment tOodi ■ and  in  March  the  removal 
; fropi 'Fourteen tli  Street  was  eornmenced.. 

: tip  to  this  time*  frotti*  the  organ izat  tori 

of  the  Museum/ the  daily  superimemlenoe, 
pawl  a; large  part  of  the  actual  handling  of 
had  l>eett  done  by  trustees  in  per- 
s<ip.  The  qf  the 

i E^iilive  Conmiitteo/  ha  vmg  different 
departments'  Of  work  in  charge,  gave  per 
som*l  attention  to  then*  duties/  and  the 
E^cuti^  Committee,  meeting  every  two 
weeks,  receiyfecl  their  reports;  ti  has  M- 
reudy  stated  thki^h^V^sstcSes  VaTr 
doritrlhiited  n L^rge  proprirtioo  of  the 
’tttte  Museum  in  ptm/hasing 
works  of  art.  it  is  proper  to  place  on 
record  the  fact  that  they  have  abo  givnh 
their  daily  labor  and  attendance  during 
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the  first  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
institution,  and  that  no  director  or  man- 
ager has  been  employed  to  relieve  then). 
The  simple  fact  has  been  that  the  institu- 
tion bad  no  funds  to  pay  for  such  work. 


article  from  its  place  in  Fourteenth  Street, 
packing  it  for  transportation,  and  un- 
packing it  at  the  Park  building  with  their 
own  hands.  The  moving  occupied  nearly 
a month  of  daily  work,  and  was  aecom- 


A yj.KMlSH  LADr. [ LUCAS  CRAXAC.] 


There  has  been  no  year  when  the  trustees 
have  not  been  obliged  to  give  mow  or  less 
money  to  pay  current  expenses.  General 
Di  Cesnola,  having  become  a trustee  and 
secretary  of  the  Museum,  has  for  two 
years  devoted  most  of  his  time,  without 
compensation,  to  its  work,  and  when  the 
removal  was  effected,  he  and  other  trust- 
ees took  charge  of  the  labor,  lifting  each 


plished  without  injury  to  any  of  the  many 
thousand  fragile  objects. 

But  although  the  new  Museum  of  Art 
had  walls  and  a roof,  it  had  nothing  else. 
There  was  no  furniture.  The  Legislature 
in  1870  authorized  the  expenditure  by  the 
Park  Department,  with  the  approval  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Museum,  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  1879  and  thirty  thousand 
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in  188U  for  equipping  the  building  and  es- 
tablishing the  collections  of  the  Museum 
in  it.  Since  the  removal  in  the  spring  of 
1879  the  work  of  furnishing  and  arranging 
has  gone  steadily  forward.  Had  the  en- 
tire appropriation  of  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars been  available  hi  the  first  year,  the 
Museum  would  long  since  have  been  open 
to  the  public.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
complete  the  work,  or  even  to  order  the 
necessary  eases  and  furniture,  until  the 
second  appropriation  was  made  certain  by 
the  Board  of  Apportionment. 

While  the  Museum  was  in  Fourteenth 
Street  it  was  comparatively  easy  for  trust- 
ees to  give  it  their  personal  attention, 
but  when  it  was  removed  to  Eighty -sec- 
ond Street  this  was  no  longer  practicable. 
The  appointment  of  a director  lias  long 
been  regarded  by  friends  of  the  Museum 


as  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  in- 
stitution in  the  future,  and  the  subject 
was  now  forced  on  the  attention  of  the 
trustees.  General  Cesnola  was  appointed 
to  this  position  in  May.  1879,  and  for  the 
past  year  has  had  perhaps  the  heaviest 
labor  ever  imposed  on  the*  director  of  an 
art  museum.  This  was  not  alone  the  la- 
bor of  furnishing  a new  building  with 
cases,  superintending  carpenters  and  join- 
ers, marble -workers,  and  glass  and  gas 
fitters.  While  doing  this  he  has  com- 
pleted the  more  congenial  but  not  less  la- 
borious work  of  condensing  the  second 
Cypriote  collection  with  the  first,  so  that 
the  two  now  form  a complete  collection. 
The  director  has  also  arranged  other  de- 
partments of  the  Museums  possessions, 
and  has  pressed  forward  the  work  of  cata- 
logue-making. which  is  a much  greater 


middle.  supported  nn  iron  aeeheH  spring- 
ing fr?*ni  large  iron 

rest  mi  the  thk*r  of  tte  Wfl  between  the 
mnk  oH^ii  f‘inj  of  ihijjy. 

central  I mi  I ’is  h.  fKiil|®iir|r.;HWiH  l$0"  (jj&jjr . 
*»0  Ml.  Those  hyildutg*  Vben  extend >id 


task  itim  it  might  seem.  In  Fhbru&ry 
tel.  tbr  ti^Oege.:  W Ne#  Jem^y,  At  Prinee* 
ton.  vhVl  hqnor  to  itself  as  well  as  to.  art 
arid  a^hiHohigic  science  by  confer ri ng  tin 
fjfwnt* ral  LYsmritt  the  degree  of  LL.IX 
The  Museum  of  Art  building  «tkmls  on 
tin?  oast  {>ni>*>i  Park.  directly  h$v 

posits  to  Eighty  jssc«um1  Street.  The  buihl- 


of  the  letter  H 


At  present  they  project 


fat>  tvosmv •.■—  friuKz  tutV] 


ins*  is  inn  a cehtml  hl<K?k.  from  which  in  only  a ifo.w  feet  beyond  ;th* 
titno  the  Jirw*  rriay  be  extended  to  form  a width  th^^ntraJ  hail.  The  first 
Utter  H.  The  cross  line  of  the  letter  m a of  these  huihling^  are  on  a level  v?ith  tit, 
grand . h&ll,  iO£t  by  iff  feetv  ^ith  side  win-  grand  hall,  and  are  sepamkd  frotn  it  dftiy 
dows  and  a glass  roof  K5  rW-t  high  in  the  by  large  brick  columns  supporting  the  up 
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per  stories,  the  entire  floor  of  the  three 
buildings  thus  forming  an  extensive  hall, 
which  would  be  a parallelogram  of  220  by 
92  feet  but  for  the  four  staircases  which 
occupy  the  four  corners. 

Approaching  the  building  from  the 
Fifth  Avenue  side,  we  ascend  a flight  of 
temporary  wooden  steps  to  the  level  of 
the  vast  main  floor,  and  enter  the  Hall  of 
Ancient  Statuary.  The  vestibule,  as  it 
may  be  called,  is  between  the  staircases 
which  lead  up  to  the  picture-galleries,  of 
which  two  are  above  in  the  east  wing,  and 
two  on  the  same  upper  floor  of  the  west 
wing.  Cases  containing  the  treasures  of 
Cypriote  inscriptions,  the  priceless  re- 
mains of  a lost  alphabet,  are  on  the  right 
and  left  as  we  advance.  The  entire  vista 
of  220  feet  on  the  main  floor  to  the  west- 
ern entrance  from  the  Park  is  open  before 
us,  and  a few  steps  forward  we  And  our- 
selves suddenly  transferred  from  New 
York  to  the  presence  of  the  art  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Greece.  Around  each  of  the 
large  columns  which  separate  the  vesti- 
bule from  the  corridor,  or  Hall  of  Ancient 
Statuary,  and  this  from  the  grand  central 
hall,  are  plate-glass  cases,  covering  statues 
and  protecting  them  from  the  decaying  in- 
fluences of  our  climate.  It  was  found  in 
Fourteenth  Street  that  disintegration  was 
rapidly  progressing  in  all  the  bronzes  and 
calcareous  stones  of  Cyprus : air-tight  in- 
closure was  essential.  A few  more  years 
of  exposure  would  unquestionably  have 
ruined  all  the  statuary  and  much  of  the 
bronze. 

The  Hall  of  Ancient  Statuary,  92  by  27 
feet,  is  arranged  in  such  a way  as  to  make 
the  effect  stately  and  impressive.  The 
cold  eyes  of  the  old  Phoenician  gods  are 
void  of  expression,  but  every  one  of  the 
stone  priests  of  the  old  worship  smiles 
with  that  cynical  smile  which  makes 
every  beholder  ask  himself  involuntarily 
what  there  is  about  him,  or  about  us  mod- 
em Americans,  to  provoke  that  life-like 
and  uniform  expression  on  every  Phoeni- 
cian face.  Is  it  fun?  Is  it  the  oddity 
of  finding  themselves  imprisoned  in  such 
way  ? Is  it  contempt  ? 

In  the  middle  of  the  corridor  stand 
four  massive  sarcophagi.  One  of  these, 
from  Amathus,  coming  in  the  second  col- 
lection, has  never  been  exposed  to  sight 
since  it  left  Cyprus  until  now.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  ancient 
workmanship  hitherto  found  in  the  East. 
The  character  of  the  art  exhibited  in  its 


itized  by  Got  >gle 


sculptures  is  Asiatic,  and  as  such  its  pres- 
ence in  a Cypriote  tomb  is  peculiarly  in- 
teresting. It  appears  to  have  been  made 
in  Persian  taste,  possibly  for  a Persian 
satrap.  No  one  who  sees  it  will  think 
umbrellas  a modem  invention,  for  among 
the  figures  in  chariots  is  one  over  whom 
another  holds  a veritable  umbrella.  There 
is  an  odd  puzzle,  too,  about  this.  Whether 
the  satrap  holds  it  over  a servant,  or  the 
servant  over  the  lord,  is  an  archaeological 
riddle. 

Another  sarcophagus,  with  rich  sculp- 
ture, is  specially  valuable  for  the  low  flat 
relief,  which  indicates  a late  period  of  ar- 
chaic work,  of  which  specimens  are  so 
rare  that  General  Cesnola  was  offered 
thirty  thousand  dollars  for  this  single  ob- 
ject by  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Euro- 
pean museums.  He  is  inclined  to  place 
it  in  point  of  time  as  contemporary  with 
the  iEgina  marbles. 

The  colossal  Hercules  never  looked  as 
grand  as  now,  even  in  the  days  of  his  per- 
fection. His  shattered  form  is  more  im- 
pressive for  its  injuries.  None  who  have 
only  seen  these  statues  in  the  old  Con- 
servatory in  Fourteenth  Street  can  be 
said  to  have  seen  them.  There  they  were 
a mass  of  old  stones  huddled  together. 
Here  they  are  treated  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  art  of  two  and  three  thousand 
years  ago,  and  they  seem  to  recognize  the 
attention,  and  assume  their  ancient  dig- 
nity. 

Passing  between  the  statues  which  sur- 
round two  of  the  columns,  we  enter  the 
grand  hall.  The  light  which  pours 
through  the  glass  roof  is  judiciously 
screened  by  immense  curtains  covering 
the  western  half.  Two  light  and  strong 
galleries  of  iron  ran  along  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  hall,  opening  at  their 
ends  by  doors  into  the  picture-galleries. 
The  open  floor  not  under  the  galleries  is 
occupied  by  the  loan  collection,  in  table 
cases,  and  in  high,  square,  or  oblong  cases, 
all  built  of  plain  ebonized  wood  in  severe- 
ly simple  taste. 

To  rescue  from  its  nakedness  a vast  hall 
of  iron  columns  and  arches  supporting  a 
glass  roof  eighty-five  feet  from  the  floor, 
and  make  it  a really  attractive  museum 
of  art,  was  no  easy  undertaking.  It  seems 
to  have  been  accomplished.  The  general 
effect  of  the  vast  room  is  warm,  and  the 
eye  is  satisfied.  Under  the  north  gallery 
runs  a continuous  line  of  wall  cases,  pass- 
ing in  front  of  the  useless  side  windows, 
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eient  al{yhf4bf‘t*?.  It  w ill  iww  continue  its 
work,  and  wv-  ilia'll  not  he  surprised  if, 
'wlwy  sohofar*  examine  it,  as  they  now 
liarc  opportmiitv,  we  shall  he  fold  to  re- 
;vm>  all  we  have  hitherto  befieved  aV>ut 
Etruscan  art.  The  Philistines  aw  upon 
m here  in  all  that  concerns  the  aH*  o t 
men  who  lived  e%*y»uri«]  tlte  JleditcrrrineiUi 
in  the  «9hmt  the  Greeks  weiv  myiig 

* ■/  ’ 

As  we  entemi  the  main  hall  we  passed 
cases  in  which  are  exhibited  a deheibmr 
collection  of  laceN,  presented  to  tlmMieb- 
am  by  «f  lady  of  New  York,  who  1ms  kept 
her  name  From  the  public.  These  are  the 
beginning**-  of  the  Museum  m showing 
textile  fabrics.  which  will  iu  time  form 
an  i rn  porta  hi  jgwl  of  Jh* 

In  the  centre  of  the  jmuid  haJJ*  all 
that  j^Hion  which  is  not  nitder  the  iron 
gatWies  in  1:0  the  hmt*  exhibi- 

tion. This  will  he  v^eA  frotii  year  to 
yeay*  Hereafter  VfU\  propose  to 

accept  Umi^  oxily  f^r  ikfmiie  reasons,  and 
to  maty  exhtbitious  pemv^niuft  during 
each  sedani*. . t \ /.w. . : 

Passing  rbiNinigh  the  InUl  we  en- 

ter the  Hall  of  Modern  Statuary  at  the 
western  eiid,  $#  that  of  an- 

eient  sl&lu&ry  at  tt*s£  eastern,  end.  Here 
are  -several  Rue  sculptures.  some  lielottp' 
mg  to  the  Museum  aM  others  to  the  loan 
collection.  }\* ,{ 

This  portimi  of  the  exhibition  vnd.  of 
course,  be  variable,  m it  depends  oti  the 
hi>m>wiiig  t>f  sculptures  for  tempom^v  ex- 
hihitk^  rtiutii  the  Museum  rf&iUt-.dbe  ;■$&* 
aided  to  pumiiaso  and  possess  Works  of 
moderii  sculptors* 

Ascehdmg the  staircase,  we  imfer  the 
w^teni  pictuiv-g^illene.%  Two  galieros; 
side  by  side.  cross  the  Western  eiid  of  the 
gfiand  ball.  The  fiiist,  or  ^westernmost  gal- 
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ST.  MARTHA  INTKHCKIUNO  TOR  A CESSATION  OF  TIIK  PLAGUK  AT  TARA  .SCON 


floor.  The  works  of  the  last  summer  of 
the  lamented  Ken  sett,  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Museum,  are  for  the  present 
in  the  westernmost  gallery. 

If  we  now  choose  the  north  gallery 
door  to  lead  us  across  the  grand  hall  to 
the  eastern  picture-galleries,  we  pass  out 
from  among  the  pictures  into  the  light  of 
the  glass  roof,  reflected  in  a thousand  ex- 
quisite colors  from  the  Oriental  porcelains 


lery,  is  intended  to  hold  an  exhibition  of 
American  art  in  painting,  and  the  next  is 
for  the  present  devoted  to  the  loan  collec- 
tion of  paintings,  which  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  well-known  treasures  of 
New  York  will  from  time  to  time  make 
amply  rich  and  enjoyable.  From  the  lat- 
ter two  doors  open  upon  the  broad  iron 
galleries  which  run  along  the  sides  of  the 
great  hall,  some  twenty  feet  above  the 
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hi  brilliancy  ami  tenderness  nt  exdor ; 
wliile  in  the  table  f tastes  ut®  the  exqiiu&te 
gol4  ^ud  silver  work  6f  the  Phaqiici^n 
goldsmiths,  and  tin*  collection  ctf  engraved 
ptwa,  crfiirtetiiiti#  wlueh  Sir.  Kirrig / the 
highest  lie  in#  authority,  has  w ritten:  u it 
Vs  v*  trim  revelation  of  rtue 

glyptic  nrt  in  its  rise  aunl  pva#Te.K&  from 
(hr-  earliest  times  down  to'tM  fkgimmig 
of  the  fifth  oe?d*ury  before  our  era. w 
\ wh$d the  iron  we 

'hntti  rn>ssed  the  irica,ij»/t  hall  wv  now  miter 
tbh  <i&su$tfy  pjrvt  iiix?  - gallm«s  where  is 
jilted  the  .col!t*^tiOd  of  kdtl  It 

is  ai  W&y*  mrprisuyg  t<v»^e  rvvliat  a differ 
enCc  i.%  effected  in  the  ap^ara M*  of  an 
object  of  art  by  a respectful  and  appropre 
’:.di»p0Siit!on  of  it  A Raphael  . gtand- 
in#  .on  a chair  in  an  ordinary  room  is  a 
mere  picture,  hut  when  ptnpnrlj  Uuqjar*  it 
bogot&fi#  a jsipfci^feg:  The 

and  masters  have  never  since 

they  dfcveff  found  ffihie  effective  positrons 
for  their  w or k* than  are  here  assigned 
them.  The  old  Avooian  of  Franz  Hails 
loons  wvit  of  her  eArivas  to  laugh  in  the 
faces  of  New  York  ladies.  The  .grief  of 
the  exquistu?  hi^td  Hy  Opeuze  xvever  seem- 
ed so  pitiful,  Flemish  ladies  in  quaint 
costumes  make  young  people  wish  they 
exmld  wear  just  smdi  lae.es  and  driest 
now,  Rubens,  Vandyck,  and  other  mas* 


here  *fmwn . These  arc  the  latest 
sit  ion  of  (hr  Miiscvitu,  pur^lntswl  feoto  *B> 
P Avery.  Esq.;  ami  gathered  by  him  with 
ran*  taste  ami  judgment 

The  gaileric*  ari  imoienike  .relief  to 
the  appearance  of  the  larg#  halt,  ami  we 
ure  not  without  hope  that  in  time  ofib- 
ers  may  tie  extended  across  fx*oim^rdb  fc 
sootli,  virtually  dividing  the  rixmi  ion- 
two  stories  The  view  front  either  is  m ey 
good,  and  will  Ikv  hrilltoit  .oiv  day^.^ltep 
the  attendance  i ^ large,  and  many 
urn  tnnvuignvr  the  fl,q(>r  l>;  jow. 
the  wall,  from  mid  m end.  rmi&  a series 
of  ebony  e(^<\s  rvvotaaiioir  the  porcelains,' 
among  which  arc  y,  Jy  received 

as  gifts.  They  foi*iTi  , A;vr^y  eomidjfcte  \V 
lUftfratiOxi  of  .Cltitsy.^'  oe- 

ramie  art.  It  is  tnatWfellii^  Ao  .see  this 
splendor  of  color  and  delicacy  of  work- 
man  shi  p.  No  acquisition  by  the  Museum 
c<qild  WijU're  impbriUni  in  prm»tica3  xra)- 
m\  none  more  gratifying  to  the  public. 
This  and  .the  opposite  gallery  will  Ik*  fn- 
write 


»>f  report  for  lovers  of  the 
beautiful  Table  cases  and  upright  cases 
contain  a splendid  'arr»y:of  Oriimtal  darv-'. 
Ings  and  laojUei^a  pari i>t  the  Umn  col- 
lect jen.  In  the  south  gailvrv.  Ofq>i>?ntc. 
in  similar  vrall  are  Ihu,  ghvrious  spe- 

chneris  of  iridescent  glass  from  Oypng*, 
Snrpajssixig  diauionda  and  rubies  >>nd  opals 
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X«iY\f  <VCf-1}pK  . i • > w 1 K* 
til  fife  J/I>t  vlTV  * S 

i dett  J (yjii,  fiife  $0$$,  ft 

±;  ifeft  ffai  r.H  ^ 

f'4j$U*$by 

'CM*  rOoni 


r<>oTh 


ft  -Utt#/  Vr/W*A^ ji i ^ ^^4.-r ^ 

;A; j^i .;  3J  - -v!  ^ i :i>  ;■  <^: -^ V?  r^M . ^ f 

a 3*$t$kS 

Him  i'feiiif^i  ;•  vl.'vsiriw'^  .;H0t&i  umi 
ot^fiipt^Ktt^]  arts..  t%f*  ■liiiitfetriAb.  Used  in 
their  natural  iixid  in  jtntoUhietnj^d 
U‘V>  h«r;e  pure  and  • abundant  YxixhL  and  • voiiditiorts.  the  \yT<>£T*&toKr:*U<i?'.  of  the  rna- 
ex It 1 1 yit  fhetr  p oivers  in  pictures  which  1vru*l«  awtl&eoh^^  them, 

-will  $t^*id  any  arxmw.ut  lif  miiebm.  j lo^retter  with  all  of  hi- 

. P^5cc<Udiri^;.- 'tfre  ht ootd  ^feiireU^  h*  ^iW^',.eiXmpbte  «nd  as  will 

math  floor,  nod  pacing  tt„  we:  arrive  on  j ^rfe  for  the  prHcfcv^l  ipsfrnrti^n  af  the 
what % called  the  tesement  floor  of  the  yoiwjJ  ortho  oj d * ;:?j!bft;ydepartni eti t will 
builiiin^:  Hert*  -at*?  four  morns  few  the  J he  of  ilia  highest  value  m in 

uses  of  tin?  iosIHiUMh  * *»nr  n thteicefc'.' 1 om-eity  and  country-.  . Iwramwticm  with 
rnojn  for  th^  aafsirtAm#  j this  have  Jtown  orgHntol  of  indus* 

at  the  director,  tv Im  Ujrt?  at  work  on  cata- 4 trial  art.  The^  schools  have  always  been 
In^ives  uod  nther  ov>(Hthvi  labors;  & third  & port  of  the  phi  it  of.  the  Muslim,  hot 
.for •the  rm-fUmn.  storage,  amt  unpacking  . hitherto  it  has  been  irnpps&ibk*  to  under- 
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longer  be  by  trustees  as  voluntary  work- 
men without  pay,  as  was  possible  when  it 
was  down  town.  A director  and  assist- 
ants, a larger  number  of  watchmen  and 
workmen  day  and  night,  a vastly  increased 
winter  expense  for  fuel,  longer  and  there- 
fore more  expensive  cartage  for  each  ob- 
ject in  the  loan  exhibition — these  are 
some  of  the  annual  burdens.  But  the  in- 
stitution needs,  above  all,  the  means  of 
increasing  its  possessions  for  public  in- 
struction. 

The  appropriations  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment in  the  year  1873  alone  for  art  in- 
stitutions, art  explorations,  art  purchases 
for  public  instruction,  and  art  schools  for 
the  young,  were  over  a million  and  a half 
dollars.  Nor  was  this  an  unusual  year. 
England  finds  such  expenditures  a hun- 
dred times  repaid  in  those  industries  which 
enrich  her  capitalists  and  employ  her  arti- 
sans. 

The  Museum  of  Art,  incorporated  in 
April,  1870,  opened  its  doors  to  the  public 
in  its  permanent  location  just  ten  years 
after  it  was  created.  During  this  time  it 
has  accumulated  treasures  very  much  be- 
yond all  reasonable  expectations  of  its 
founders.  In  1873  the  Park  Department 
was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  ex- 
pend a sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand 
dollars  per  annum  for  the  keeping,  preser- 
vation, and  exhibition  of  the  collections 
of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  and 
the  Museum  of  Art.  In  pursuance  of  this 
authority,  the  Museum  of  Art  has  from 
time  to  time  reported  to  the  Park  Depart- 
ment a class  of  its  expenses  which  were 
properly  included  under  this  provision, 
which  have  been  paid  by  the  department. 
But  these  were  only  a portion  of  the  an- 
nual expenses.  So  long  as  the  Museum 
was  in  Fourteenth  Street  it  was  opened 
free  to  the  public  at  first  one  and  after- 
ward two  days  in  each  week.  It  was 
hoped  that  a reasonable  revenue  might 
come  from  a generous  public  who  would 
willingly  pay  the  twenty-five  cents  ad- 
mission fee  on  the  close  days.  But  the 
chief  reward  of  this  arrangement  has  been 
in  the  manifest  pleasure  and  profit  of  the 
crowds  on  the  free  days.  In  1878  the  total 
number  of  visitors  was  29,932,  of  whom 
26,137  were  on  free  days,  and  3795  paid  for 
admission.  The  receipts  from  this  source 
did  not  pay  cartage  and  other  expenses 
attending  the  borrowing  and  return  of 
articles  in  the  loan  exhibition.  The  to- 
tal number  of  visitors  for  six  years  in 


Fourteenth  Street  was  353,421.  All  pur- 
chases of  works  of  art  have  been  made  ex- 
clusively by  private  subscription  among 
the  members.  The  number  of  subscribers 
to  these  objects  is  indicated  by  the  mem- 
bership. These  ladies  and  gentlemen,  less 
than  375  in  all,  have  contributed  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  purchase  of  various 
objects,  $324,675.  Donations  of  works  of 
art  have  been  made  to  the  Museum,  the 
total  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  $74,245. 
The  annual  expenses  have  been  met  in  part 
by  the  receipts  for  annual  memberships, 
the  price  of  which  is  fixed  at  ten  dollars. 

A few  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  thus 
given  to  the  American  public  a museum  of 
art  which,  by  its  possession  of  the  Cypriote 
collections  of  Cesnola,  takes  rank  among 
the  most  important  museums  of  the  world. 
It  is  without  a dollar  in  its  treasury  for 
the  purchase  of  another  object.  It  should 
have  an  annual  income  assured  for  its  ex- 
tension. With  proper  appreciation  by  the 
people  whom  it  instructs,  its  progress  for 
the  ten  years  to  come  should  be  at  least  as 
great  as  during  the  ten  years  past.  It  is 
to  be  a free  museum  to  all  at  least  four 
days  in  each  week,  for  visit,  study,  and 
copying  works  of  art  in  all  departments. 


“ SALGAMA  CONDITA” 

1 SHALL  always  persist  in  thinking  it 
the  coziest  fruit-room  in  England,  and 
you  would  have  concurred  with  me  had 
you  seen  it  that  ripe  October  day,  when 
the  slant  beams  of  the  afternoon  sun  were 
sifted  through  warm  red  curtains,  which 
glowed  like  slices  of  some  luscious  jelly, 
and  glinted  through  the  honeycomb- 
shaped panes  above — the  little  lead -set 
glasses  not  of  the  dead  sea-water-color 
of  ordinary  cheap  glass,  but  mellow  and 
yellow  as  honey  itself.  The  room  which 
the  sunlight  flooded  with  such  a glory 
of  ruby  and  amber  was  irregular  in 
shape,  having  its  corners  cut  off  by  a 
fire-place  and  various  cupboards  with 
glass  doors.  No  gloomy  array  of  theo- 
logical volumes  was  ranked  behind  these 
doors,  but  a goodly  array  of  jars  and 
cans,  bottles  and  boxes,  bearing  labels  sug- 
gestive of  good  things,  or  giving  through 
their  translucent  sides  a mouth-watering 
view  of  preserved  damsons,  tamarinds, 
plantains,  sapodillas,  medlars,  peaches, 
quinces,  apricots,  citron,  and  cranberry. 
How  they  glowed,  like  the  gems  of  Alad- 
i din’s  garden,  through  all  the  gamut  of  red 
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and  yellow,  from  pale  strawberry  syrup, 
through  ruby  currant  jelly,  to  Ethiop 
blackberry  jam,  and  from  straw -colored 
nectarines  to  orange  manna  lade  and  flame- 
colored  pomegranates!  Then  the  driest 
fruits  from  the  Indies— dates  and  raisins, 
with  tigs,  and  other  strange  fruits  with 
unpronounceable  names,  Zunte  currants, 
and  purple  prunes.  Here  were  queer  pots 
with  Oriental  decoration,  containing  pre- 
served ginger,  japanned  boxes  filled  with 
the  tea  of  the  mandarins,  wicker-covered 


flasks  and  Turkish  spice-boxes.  But  Mrs. 
Honey  man’s  specialty  was  evidently  pick- 
les. Here  were  jars  of  .sweet  pickles  of 
Iter  own  manufacture,  with  chpwchow  and 
catsups,  olives,  limes,  and  mangoes,  gher- 
kins, Spanish  onions,  piccalilli,  capers, 
nasturtiums,  and  mushrooms.  Evident- 
ly either  the  Rev.  Mr.  Honeyraan  or  his 
spouse  had  been  very  fond  of  pickles.  1 
sav  had  been,  for  when  I saw  the  fruit- 
room  it  was  shown  me  by  their  descend- 
ants, the  Rev.  Mi*,  and  Mrs.  Honeyman 
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having  long  'slept  vviiU  ; their  fathers 
ilBhe  was  a famous  rook  ami  housekeep- 
er. and  used  take  all  thcr  premmmK  at 
iiihght><>rmg fairs.  ; Wtv  h&vfc ifted  to  keep 
up  the  rotjm'exaei.jy  we  found  it."  My 
hoste&ses  flipped  back  thedtttle  red.  cur' 
tains  that  ran  rmrods  <d  wgar^naue,  and 
I exaimned  more  apcl 

radiant  interior,  v , ; ■! 

I fannied  that  it  had  been  used  as  srfc 
ting-roOpKas  well 


W I wt  ••rtoiifc"  Fra  i t the  .Vine*  produce 
The  Olivo  yields  « . ? hiaing  Jfuiet?. 


0»u  Hearts  tire  ohnwi  tfitJU  generous  WUh*  . 
Wit  It  inwaitl  J r >y  our  F>hh£  'ahltie. 

“ 0 lAesa  Vi*  UiUfte,  yc  Britoos,  fed 
With  Sutured  ehfef  ^irppottet,  Brfc&il 
'Wfnlv.  Bread  yuur vital  HI  wrtgtb  imparts,-  - •• 
Serve  Him  with  Vigor  til  you-  Hvuriv.,f 

Over  th£  maBieit  in  a pWto  fram^  hung 
si  letter,  dlseoiov^d.  aiid  broken  in  the 
x'rtmsea  On  the  fiuriitt  in  ^ritf  angular 
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eha?*3irir.rs.  were  the  words.  " Sal  yama 
Combin'' 

15  Orainlfatlier  bung  the  letter  there,' 
said  the  eldest  0/  the.  givUiddaugh  tors 
lC,fe  used  to  C4*tl  it  Ids  sweet  pickle,  and 
to  say  tiiai  ii  deservvvi  a pia***  Itytlie  fruit 
Toom.  $utg*ima  mnfiiiq  Wh#  his  trans- 
lation into  Latin  of  th*  word  pickle. " 

AUlr<mgh  the  ink  faded,  lb e writ- 
lug ‘ wa&  still’  .legil>ley. dud ' I read  without 
djffienltY  the  following  quaint  inve-ieUer: 

- Jfifjhhj  Wf'xttf'fi  an J:  brst-bloted  fi  irvd,  Mr»frtf» 
pf'h  T^Aynnu/ 

“ Yon  are  ••kiuht)^.?' itequHiiaed  with  the  cpitgec- 
iOh  ot  fnendshrp  i have  lor  « emisifJftraUle  liinc 


Honey  man  deligb  ted  to  sit  here  surround- 
ed by:  tlm ' trininplis  of  hodse^ifely ' skill, 
for  out  the  mantel  lay  a little  ydlutt^^e- 
Psalms  of  David,  with  her  n aim*  upon  the 
fly  deaf.  Perhaps  she  sat.  here  while  she 
stoned  her  raisins  or  prepared  the  tether 
fruits,  ami,  with  her  [m  ttiroats  tucked 
neatly  about  her.  saug : 

t?  (rn?eij  nn  the  Leaf,  nnd  ever  f«tr-, 

Shall  mv ■ Prole*- hm  dtine. 

While  Kruifv  4,t  UoIu»hh<*  app*Vtt 
Like  Ohister*  oh  the.  Vine"  ' 
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formed  and  cherished  for  all  the  lovely  members  of 
your  charming  family.  That  friendship  has  blos> 
somed  into  esteem  and  love  for  yourself,  which  I 
humbly  trust  may  be  reciprocated  and  perpetuated 
in  the  ties  of  matrimony.  A period  has  now  ar- 
rived when,  if  ever,  I shall  be  able  to  fulfill  the  du- 
ties of  a citizen,  a householder,  and  a husband. 
While  my  miud  and  outward  circumstances  are 
thus  situated,  you  will  not,  I trust,  think  me  too 
hasty  if  I request  as  speedy  a gratification  of  my 
hopes  as  is  consistent  with  the  proprieties  of  the 
situation. 

“Should  your  decision  be  favorable  to  my  pre- 
tensions, you  will  kindly  hand  me  a written  assur- 
ance of  the  same  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  al- 
low, and  I will  then  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  ad- 
dressing your  honored  father. 

14 1 am,  dear  lady,  your  very  obliged  friend  and 
humble  servant,  Sylvanus  Honeyman. 

“ To  the  Honorable  Mistress  Tarleton , Government  House, 

Fredericton,  Hew  Brunswick,” 

This  was  the  letter.  Since  it  had  ap- 
parently met  with  success,  I wondered 
much  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Honeyman  should 
have  suggested  its  involving ' him  in  a 
sweet  pickle. 

Becoming  subsequently  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  grandchildren  of  the  writ- 
er of  the  letter,  the  explanation  was  given 
me  in  the  story  of  their  reverend  ances- 
tor’s life  in  the  new  colony  of  New  Bruns- 
wick* As  I have  changed  the  names,  I 
feel  it  no  breach  of  confidence  to  give  to 
the  world  the  somewhat  peculiar  history 
of  Mr.  Honeyman. 

PART  I. -HIS  SISTERS-IN-LAW. 

It  was  on  a bright  Sunday  of  a chilly 
New  Brunswick  June  that  the  Governor 
of  the  then  new  province  shut  himself  in 
his  sunny  south  parlor,  secure  of  a quiet 
morning  while  the  girls  were  at  church. 
Dozing  in  his  great  lazy-chair,  with  the 
vista  of  the  graperies  seen  through  the 
glass  door,  he  could,  with  a volume  of 
Petrarch  in  his  hand,  fancy  himself  in 
Avignon ; for  the  Governor  was  a scholar 
and  a traveller,  and  his  daughters  shared 
his  tastes.  He  felt  a pleasant  sense  of 
companionship  in  the  room  in  which  he 
sat,  for  there  were  reminders  of  his  daugh- 
ters all  about  him.  Here  was  Debby’s 
low  sewing-chair,  with  a figure  holding  a 
distaff  in  marquetry  let  into  the  back,  the 
word  44  Diligentia’*  beneath,  and  by  its 
side  her  orderly  little  work-basket,  with  a 
copy  of  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Ductor  Dvbitan - 
Hum,  slipped  between  a pair  of  his  own 
hose,  neatly  darned  by  Debby’s  nimble 
fingers.  The  Governor  smiled  as  he  no- 
ticed the  odd  juxtaposition.  What  a sub- 
tle, logical,  metaphysical  mind  was  that 
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possessed  by  his  eldest  daughter,  Debo- 
rah, quaint  mixture  of  the  housewife  and 
theologian!  Even  the  Bishop  enjoyed  a 
discussion  with  her,  and  her  cheeks  would 
glow  and  her  eyes  sparkle  until  she  was 
nearly  as  handsome  as  her  younger  sis- 
ters, while  she  discussed  Pelagianism  so 
ably  with  him  from  behind  the  coffee- 
urn — her  place  since  the  death  of  his 
loved  wife  ten  years  agone. 

His  look  of  amusement  changed  to  one 
of  pride  as  his  glance  fell  on  Pen’s  por- 
trait, painted  by  Gainsborough;  for  Pen 
was  the  beauty  of  the  family,  and  she 
carried  her  head  as  though  already  a cor- 
onet rested  upon  it,  and  he  remembered 
how  she  had  entertained  the  most  distin- 
guished personages  at  his  home  in  Bromp- 
ton  Row,  in  a way  that  made  them  grate- 
ful for  her  condescension. 

Peggy,  his  third  daughter,  was  by  na- 
ture an  artist;  the  very  wools  knotted 
negligehtly  together,  and  lying  on  her 
crewel-frame,  were  selected  with  such 
nice  taste  that  they  presented  a pleasant 
study  in  harmony  of  color. 

The  Governor  was  proud  of  Debby,  of 
Pen  and  Peggy,  but  Dolly  was  his  favor- 
ite, for  hers  was  the  most  affectionate  na- 
ture. He  could  see  no  reminder  of  her 
now  but  a volume  of  verses  half  hidden 
under  the  sofa  cushion,  and — yes,  that 
twisted  and  partly  burned  billet-doux  on 
the  hearth  could  have  been  left  there  by 
no  one  but  sentimental  and  imprudent 
Dolly. 

Patty,  the  youngest  and  least  attractive 
of  the  sisters,  was  just  fourteen,  and  as 
yet  manifested  no  penchant  except  for  the 
nibbling  of  dainties.  Her  pockets  gummed 
together  with  sweets,  and  her  passage  from 
room  to  room  easily  traced  by  a trail  of 
nut  shells,  apple  cores,  and  cake  crumbs, 
she  was  at  once  the  despair  of  her  father 
and  of  orderly  Debby. 

The  Governor  described  his  five  daugh- 
ters, by  saying  that  Debby  was  dogmatic, 
Pen  aristocratic,  Peggy  artistic,  Dolly  ro- 
mantic, and  Patty  nothing  if  not  gastro- 
nomic. 

The  girls  fluttered  into  the  room  after 
service,  chattering  with  bewildering  una- 
nimity. The  Governor  listened  with  a puz- 
zled expression ; he  could  only  make  out 
that  this  was  a protest  against  the  sermon. 
4 4 So  unphilosophical,  ” said  Debby,  smooth- 
ing the  satin  strings  of  her  puce-colored 
hat,  and  setting  every  fibre  of  its  hand- 
some ostrich  plume  in  place  with  careful 
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precision.  “There  was  naught  of  meth- 
od in  it.  He  did  but  utter  forth  his  ideas 
as  they  came  to  him.  His  reasoning  was 
like  unto  Peggy’s  wools,  naught  but  a 
maze  and  a tangle.” 

“And  yet  his  outward  man  was  come- 
ly,” pleaded  Dolly,  who  had  seated  herself 
on  her  father’s  knee,  and  was  braiding  to- 
gether the  curls  of  his  periwig.  “ He  re- 
minded me  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  in 
the  romance.” 

“ Then,  as  Shakspeare  puts  it,”  suggest- 
ed the  Governor, 4 4 the  new  curate,  4 should 

I anatomize  him  to  thee  as  he  is Alas, 

he  is  too  young:  yet  he  looks  success- 
fully.’” 

It  was  surprising  how  soon  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Honeyman  gained  the  good  opinion 
of  the  Governor’s  family.  While  the 
young  ladies  unanimously  depreciated  his 
talent,  they  found  him  possessed  of  cer- 
tain unselfish  qualities  agreeable  in  a 
brother,  or,  as  Patty  said,  in  a brother- 
in-law.  Patty  had  hit  upon  exactly  the 
right  term.  None  of  the  girls  was  suf- 
ficiently interested  in  the  young  curate 
to  regard  him  as  her  own  possible  fu- 
ture, but  each  had  confessed  to  herself  that 
it  would  be  very  pleasant  to  have  him  con- 
nected with  the  family  as  the  husband  of 
her  favorite  sister.  Patty  alone  stood 
aloof,  a disinterested  spectator,  serenely 
munching  pickled  limes  and  rock-candy. 

PART  II.— FINISHING  THE  MINISTER. 

The  girls  had  also  decided  to  supply 
what  was  lacking  in  the  young  minister’s 
education  by  giving  him  private  lessons 
each  in  her  own  particular  specialty. 

Peggy  began  by  beseeching  him  to 
make  his  sermons  more  “artistical.” 

4 4 Will  you  please  enlighten  me  as  to 
your  meaning  ?”  replied  Mr.  Honeyman. 
44 1 am  minded  soon  to  preach  a series  of 
discourses  on  St.  Paul.  Can  I make  them 
artistical?” 

44  Right  easily.  St.  Paul  journeyed  to 
all  those  treasuries  of  art — Ephesus,  Cor- 
inth, Athens.  You  can  thus  most  appro- 
priately expound  to  us  the  architecture  and 
mythology  of  those  cities.  I will  lend 
you  for  your  furtherance  in  this  matter  a 
new  German  work  by  Winckelmann.” 

“But,  Mistress  Peggy,  I am  not  skilled 
in  German,  or  in  any  other  outlandish 
tongue,  save  only  Latin  and  a smattering 
of  Greek.  Could  you  not  advance  me 
still  further  in  this  undertaking  by  your- 
self writing  out  an  artistical  sermon  as  an 


example  of  what  you  would  have  me  at- 
tain unto  ?” 

“That  will  I do  most  heartily,  upon 
one  condition — that  you  will  deliver  to 
your  hearers  these  sermons  in  such  guise 
as  I shall  indite  them.” 

Mr.  Honeyman,  with  some  little  de- 
mur, assented  to  this  condition,  and  short- 
ly after  this  he  heard  one  day,  as  he  passed 
the  village  church,  some  one  singing  so 
clearly  sweet  that  he  was  forced  to  enter. 
It  was  Pen,  accompanying  herself  upon 
the  organ,  while  a negro  servitor  worked 
the  bellows. 

“You  have  a marvellous  fine  voice, 
Mistress  Pen,”  he  said.  44  If  I could  read 
with  the  same  expression  that  you  sing,  it 
would  give  a new  power  to  my  ministry.” 

44  ’Tis  but  an  acquired  accomplishment. 
You  should  take  lessons.” 

“Will  you  be  my  teacher,  Mistress 
Pen  ?” 

“Gladly.  Give  me  the  prayer-book, 
and  let  me,  standing  there  by  the  altar 
rail,  show  you  how  I think  the  Creed 
ought  to  be  read.” 

There  was  something  awe-inspiring  in 
her  very  presence  before  she  began  her 
reading.  A clinging  black  velvet  dress 
draped  her  figure  in  simple  folds,  while 
a white  lace  scarf  fell  in  two  long  white 
lines,  with  exactly  the  effect  of  a stole, 
down  the  front  of  her  gown.  Her  face 
was  pale  and  deeply  serious,  her  measured 
walk  added  to  the  impression  of  dignity, 
and  when  she  did  speak,  the  words  as- 
sumed an  importance,  a grandeur,  which 
he  had  never  before  attached  to  them. 

There  were  no  flourishes  of  elocution, 
no  evident  attempts  at  impressiveness. 
Her  manner  was  very  simple,  but  she 
gave  him  the  impression  of  one  supreme- 
ly in  earnest. 

44  You  mind  me  of  one  of  the  early  con- 
fessors,” he  said.  44 1 can  imagine  that 
the  young  Bishop  Timothy  resembled 
you,  or  Chrysostom  of  the  golden  mouth. 
Where  did  you  receive  this  inspiration  ?” 

“From  Shakspeare.  I feel  a drawing 
to  his  stately  parts.  Portia  as  a Doctor 
of  Laws,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Honeyman  experienced  a 
pang.  She  had  seemed  so  rapt,  so  ab- 
sorbed, as  she  uttered  the  Credo,  that  he 
had  not  realized  that  this  was  only  acting. 
Nevertheless,  he  allowed  her  to  continue 
the  lesson  toward  its  close;  a mocking 
laugh  rang  though  the  building.  Look- 
ing upward  through  the  open  sash  of  one 
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of  the  windows,  they  saw  the  hoydenish 
Patty  peering  at  them  from  the  branches 
of  a cherry-tree  just  outside. 

“I  came  here  to  get  the  cherries,”  was 
her  explanation.  4 4 1 knew  the  boys  would 
devour  them  if  I did  not.  Want  some  ?” 

Pen  fascinated  the  Rev.  Mr.  Honeyman 
strangely.  He  could  not  understand  her, 
but  he  yielded  to  the  glamour,  and  it  was 
in  hopes  of  seeing  her  that  he  accepted 
the  Governor’s  invitation  to  dine  upon 
the  next  Sabbath.  But  Pen  had  gone  to 
St.  John  with  Dolly  for  a short  visit,  and 
he  found  himself  after  dinner  remanded 
to  a tete-a-tete  with  Debby.  Patty  sat  in 
the  window  watching  him  with  eyes  that 
apparently  saw  not,  while  she  munched 
filberts  and  raisins,  with  which  she  had 
filled  her  pockets  at  dessert.  He  turned 
his  back  upon  her  with  a shudder  of  un- 
conquerable disgust. 

Debby  sat  smoothing  her  4 4 lay  lack” 
satin  gown.  44 1 have  a book  which  I 
would  like  to  lend  you,  Mr.  Honeyman, 
which  I will  bring  you  presently,”  she 
said,  rising  and  leaving  the  room.  Mr. 
Honeyman  mastered  his  aversion,  and 
turning  to  Patty,  began,  44In  regard  to 
the  instruction  in  elocution — ” 

44  Oh ! I know  what  you  have  it  on  your 
mind  to  say,”  interrupted  the  provoking 
child.  4 4 1 have  no  malevolence.  I would 
not  divulge  a secret  concerning  her,  for 
she  has  promised  to  fetch  me  a box  of 
Smyrna  fig  paste  from  St.  John.  I never 
gossip  about  my  sisters.  Peggy  has  a se- 
cret now.  She  locks  herself  in  the  room, 
and  stops  the  key-hole  with  cotton.  I 
shall  find  out  what  she  is  doing  some 
time,  though  I never  pry.  So  farewell ; 
trust  your  secret  to  me.  But  if  you 
should  chance  on  any  liquorice  or  chew- 
ing-gum— ” 

She  was  gone,  and  Mistress  Debby  stood 
in  her  place,  her  arms  filled  with  books. 
She  handed  him  one  bound  in  shabby 
leather,  saying:  “This  is  a most  precious 
volume,  the  Instructiones  Pastorum. 
Here  is  another  on  Antinomianism,  and 
one  on  Original  Sin.  If  you  would  oblige 
me  by  taking  them  home  with  you  and 
reading  the  passages  I have  marked,  they 
would,  methinks,  be  a mighty  help  to  you 
in  the  setting  forth  of  your  discourses.” 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  take  of- 
fense, she  was  so  evidently  well-meaning. 

44  And  now,  Mr.  Honeyman,”  she  con- 
tinued, “one  request  more.  Dolly  is  a 
most  lovable  child,  but  carried  away  by 


mirth-provoking  and  frivolous  tales ; will 
you  not,  sir,  have  some  serious  converse 
with  her?” 

To  this  Mr.  Honeyman  agreed,  and, 
with  inward  weariness,  took  his  depart- 
ure. As  he  left  the  door,  Peggy  appear- 
ed, and  slipped  into  his  hand  a roll  of 
MSS. — the  lectures  on  St.  Paul.  He  read 
them  in  his  study,  with  increasing  sur- 
prise and  delight.  “She  is  the  gifted 
one  of  the  family,”  he  thought.  44  What 
would  not  I give  to  write  like  that  ?”  He 
gave  the  lectures  in  regular  course  on  the 
evenings  of  the  following  Sabbaths,  receiv- 
ing many  compliments  in  regard  to  them 
from  his  congregation.  Even  the  Bishop 
was  compared  with  him,  much  to  that 
prelate’s  disadvantage. 

One  afternoon  Mr.  Honeyman  met  an 
old  Indian  woman  selling  spruce  gum  and 
maple  sugar,  wrapped  in  birch  bark  dec- 
orated with  porcupine  quill  work.  He 
bought  several  packages,  and  carried  the 
sordid  bribes  to  the  Government  House. 
He  found  Patty  in  the  park  describing  a 
circle,  with  a plum-tree  for  a centre. 

“Gum!”  she  exclaimed,  with  delight. 
“How  heavenly!  But  keep  the  maple 
sugar ; it  is  without  doubt  half  sand.  And 
I have  lately  had  a surfeit  of  sweets,  for 
Peggy  has  given  me  a jar  of  honey.  I did 
but  piece  together  the  scraps  in  her  waste- 
paper  basket.”  And  striking  a heroic 
attitude,  the  plague  rehearsed  : 44  4 Pallas 
Athena’s  diamond  eyes  flashed  angrily 
through  the  gloom  of  the  Parthenon, 
lighting  the  ivory  pallor  of  her  face,  as 
she  heard  from  the  neighboring  hill  of 
Mars  the  voice  of  a stranger  proclaiming 
a faith  which — 1 ” 

4 4 Patty!  Patty!  not  so  loud.  Where- 
fore did  Peggy  give  you  the  honey,  if  not 
to  insure  your  silence  ?” 

“She  gave  it  to  me  for  the  bits  of  pa- 
per ; there  was  naught  in  the  compact 
touching  keeping  silence.  Nevertheless, 
if  you  so  desire,  you  have  but  to  suggest. 
Whither  so  fast,  Mr.  Honeyman  ? And 
pray,  when  you  come  again,  fetch  some 
lemons  or  other  fruit  of  an  agreeable 
acidity.  Pickled  walnuts  or  olives  would 
likewise  be  ticklish  dainties  to  my  pres- 
ently pampered  appetite.” 

If  anything  could'  have  deepened  the 
consciousness  of  meanness  in  which  Mr. 
Honeyman  had  grovelled  since  giving 
the  lectures  on  St.  Paul,  it  was  the  com- 
plicity in  guilt  which  seemed  to  be  estab- 
lished between  himself  and  Patty. 
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Mistress  Debby  attacked  him,  at  their 
next  meeting,  with,  “Methinks,  Mr.  Hon- 
eyman,  that  the  lectures  on  St.  Paul  should 
be  more  doctrinal.  This  is  a very  delicate 
matter.  Of  course  you  would  not  borrow 
from  another.” 

Mr.  Honeyman  shivered.  Was  it  pos- 
sible that  she  suspected  that  Peggy  had 
written  the  lectures  ? 

44 1 desire  not  to  offend  you,” continued 
Mistress  Debby,  44  but  I have  here  written 
out  an  exegesis  of  what  I consider  the 
doctrinal  views  of  St.  Paul,  with  which 
I would  be  honored  if  you  would  serve 
yourself.” 

Mr.  Honeyman’s  astonishment  was  at 
first  too  profound  to  admit  of  words. 
Here  was  the  strictly  scrupulous,  almost 
Pharisaical,  Miss  Deborah  committing  the 
very  act  for  which  he  had  so  dreaded  her 
condemnation. 

And  so  the  next  Sabbath  Mr.  Honey- 
man  announced  that,  having  terminated 
his  consideration  of  the  aesthetic  educa- 
tion of  St.  Paul  as  afforded  by  his  travels 
amongst  all  that  was  artistical  in  ancient 
Greece,  he  would  proceed  to  a disquisition 
of  the  metaphysical  character  of  his  mind 
and  the  dogma  of  the  Christian  faith  as 
formulated  by  him  for  the  early  Church. 

The  Bishop  happened  to  be  at  Frederic- 
ton at  the  preaching  of  this  discourse.  It 
met  with  his  entire  approval,  and  he  com- 
plimented Mr.  Honeyman  upon  it  at  the 
Governor’s  dinner  table,  much  to  the  cu- 
rate’s discomfort,  and  to  that  of  Mistress 
Debby,  who  gave  the  Bishop  chocolate  in- 
stead of  the  black  coffee  which  she  knew 
he  preferred.  The  two  sisters  had  return- 
ed from  St.  John,  and  after  the  dinner 
Debby  managed  to  send  him  into  the  gar* 
den  with  Dolly.  He  knew  that  he  was 
expected  to  hold  serious  converse  with 
her,  but  instead  he  allowed  Dolly  to  prat- 
tle about  Pen.  4 4 1 know  not  what  affects 
her,”  she  said.  44She  is  most  distraught 
and  strange : one  might  fancy  her  in  love. 
She  had  an  exceeding  genteel  gown  made 
in  St.  John — white  satin,  garnished  with 
ermine — and  she  caused  her  necklace  of 
emeralds  that  was  mamma’s  to  be  re- 
mounted as  a crown.  I woke  with  a stall 
to  see  her  last  night,  arrayed  thus  fantas- 
tically, in  my  room,  talking  to  herself  in 
the  long  slim  mirror,  with  the  candles  lit 
in  all  the  sconces.” 

Mr.  Honeyman  was  much  disturbed  by 
what  he  had  heard.  He  pondered  over  it 
in  the  still  hours  of  night,  but  was  obliged 


to  confess  that  he  understood  Mistress  Pen 
less  and  less,  and  that  he  loved  her  more 
and  more.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  wrote 
the  letter  which  many  years  after  I found 
framed  above  the  little  mantel,  and  copied 
for  this  story.  Having  written  it,  he  in- 
closed it  in  a suitable  wrapper,  directed  in 
a bold  hand  to  Mistress  Penelope  Tarle- 
ton,  and  sealing  it  with  a blotch  of  wax  as 
red  as  his  own  heart’s  blood,  committed  it 
to  the  public  post. 

PART  III.— MR.  HONEYMAN’S  LOVE- 
LETTER. 

The  next  morning  from  his  study  win- 
dow he  saw  Mistress  Pen  pace  slowly 
through  the  grave -yard  to  the  little 
church.  He  hurried  to  meet  her,  enter- 
ing by  the  door  at  the  rear.  She  held  his 
letter  in  her  hand. 

44  It  is  all  a mistake,  my  friend,  a griev- 
ous mistake,”  she  said,  sadly.  4 4 You  fan- 
cy that  you  love  me,  but  it  is  not  so.  It 
is  my  sister  Peggy  who  should  have  re- 
ceived this  letter.  Perchance  my  words 
seem  but  cruel  to  you  now;  but  keep  the 
letter  until  the  smart  has  abated;  then 
send  it  to  her,  if  indeed  you  are  worthy  of 
her  affection.  As  for  me,  remember  me 
kindly  when  I am  gone.” 

He  had  stood  silent,  crushed  by  her 
words,  until  this  last  one  “gone”  roused 
him  to  a keener  anguish.  “You  are 
going !”  he  cried.  4 4 Why  is  this  ?” 

4 4 To  England.  I can  not  live  here.  I 
can  not  endure  this  solitude.  I long  for 
the  gayety  and  populosity  of  a great  city. 

I should  become  mad  if  I tarried  here  lon- 
ger. I pine  for  London  fog  and  the  wax 
lights  of  a well -filled  drawing-room.” 

“ You  break  my  heart.” 

44  Nay,  friend,  not  so  broken  but  my  sis- 
ter Peggy  shall  bind;  and  so  farewell.” 

It  was  long  before  Mr.  Honeyman  could 
trust  himself  to  visit  Government  House. 
He  might  perhaps  have  never  gone  again 
had  not  a package  come  to  him  at  Christ- 
mas-time— a cloth  for  the  altar,  embroid- 
ered with  a passion  vine  by  Mistress  Peg- 
gy. After  that  it  would  have  been  un- 
gracious to  stay  away,  and  he  visited  the 
house  frequently,  taking  a melancholy 
pleasure  in  the  pain  it  caused  him.  One 
afternoon,  toward  spring,  he  saw  the 
church  door  ajar,  and  entering,  heard  a 
sound  of  sobbing.  It  was  Dolly  at  the 
organ,  and  he  was  at  her  side  in  a mo- 
ment, asking, 44  What  grieveth  so  my  little 
friend  ?” 
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Dolly  was  at  first  reluctant  to  tell,  but 
at  length  she  confided  to  him  the  fact  that 
they  had  just  received  a letter  from  her 
aunt  in  London,  with  the  heavy  news  that 
Pen,  forgetful  of  her  high  station,  had  be- 
come a “play-actress,”  so  far  demeaning 
herself  as  to  act  the  part  of  Shakspeare’s 
queens.  She  had  shown  some  consider- 
ation for  the  feelings  of  her  relatives  in 
that  she  had  not  allowed  her  real  name  to 
become  known.  How  strange  it  was  that 
this  revelation  should  cure  him  of  his  in- 
fatuation ! Here  was  the  key  to  the  girl’s 
strange  inconsistencies  of  character:  she 
was  an  actress  I The  mere  mention  of 
the  word  had  such  an  unholy  sound  that 
his  feeling  of  sadness  gave  place  to  one 
of  thankfulness  for  so  great  an  escape. 
He  coipforted  little  Dolly  as  tenderly  as 
he  could,  and  the  young  curate’s  gifts  in 
the  way  of  consolation  were  not  small. 
That  night  he  took  from  his  desk  the  let- 
ter that  six  months  before  he  had  sent  to 
Pen,  and  re-read  it.  Would  Pen  have 
doubted  his  worthiness  of  Peggy’s  affec- 
tion, and  have  spoken  as  she  did,  had  she 
not  been  sure  that  he  already  possessed 
it?  If  Mistress  Peggy  loved  him,  she 
should  not  suffer  from  unrequited  affec- 
tion as  he  had  done;  and  then  what  a 
convenience  to  have  a wife  who  could 
write  such  remarkable  sermons ! He  in- 
closed the  letter  in  another  envelope,  di- 
rected to  Mistress  Peggy  Tarleton.  The 
letter  was  handed  to  Peggy  as  she  sat  in 
the  south  parlor.  Though  no  one  else 
was  in  the  room,  after  reading  the  first 
line,  Peggy  slipped  the  letter  in  a book 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  and  read  on, 
holding  the  book  so  that  any  one  enter- 
ing would  not  see  that  she  was  reading  a 
letter.  Some  one  did  enter,  and  called 
her  away,  just  as  she  finished  it.  She 
left  the  letter  in  the  book,  intending  to 
return  for  it  soon ; but  Dolly  came  in  as 
she  left;  the  book  happened  to  be  her  or- 
gan exercises,  and  taking  it  up,  the  letter 
fell  out.  She  read  it  innocently,  thinking 
that  by  “Mistress  Tarleton”  Mr.  Honey- 
man  meant  herself ; and  how  charming  in 
him  to  slip  it  into  her  book,  instead  of  send- 
ing it  to  her  by  the  post ! Dolly  hastened 
to  her  room,  and  pinning  the  letter  care- 
fully to  her  pillow-case,  reversed  the  pil- 
low, that  she  might  have  it  beneath  her 
cheek  as  she  slept. 

Mistress  Debby  passed  through  the  room 
not  long  after,  and  observing  that  the  fag- 
goting with  which  the  pillow-case  was 


trimmed  was  somewhat  frayed,  she  shook 
forth  the  pillow,  folded  the  case,  and  de- 
posited it  in  her  work-basket,  without 
perceiving  the  letter.  That  evening  she 
found  it  there,  and  the  little  flutter  of 
excitement  experienced  by  a maiden  of 
thirty-two  in  reading  her  first  love-letter 
caused  her  to  forget  when  she  had  placed 
the  pillow-case  in  the  basket.  Without 
doubt  Mr.  Honeyman  had  himself  left  it 
there  for  her ! 

Mr.  Honeyman's  dismay  in  being  re- 
jected by  one  Mistress  Tarleton  was  as 
nothing  to  that  experienced  by  being  si- 
multaneously accepted  by  three  of  them. 
He  was  not  a brave  man.  The  little  cour- 
age that  he  had  failed  him  altogether,  and 
he  fled  from  Fredericton  ignominiously 
and  without  explanation,  leaving  only  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  tendering  his  resig- 
nation, and  saying  that  family  matters  of 
great  importance  demanded  his  presence 
in  England. 

He  arrived  in  London  in  time  to  attend 
the  marriage  of  Mistress  Pen  to  a certain 
noble  lord  whose  acquaintance  she  had 
made  behind  the  scenes.  She  was  mar- 
ried under  her  true  name.  None  of  his 
relatives  and  very  few  of  her  own  ever 
knew  of  the  theatrical  episode  in  her  life. 
Afterward  a letter  reached  him  from  New 
Brunswick;  it  contained  only  his  unfor- 
tunate love-letter  returned  him  with  the 
compliments  of  Mistresses  Debby,  Peggy, 
and  Dolly  Tarleton.  How  the  explosion 
had  come  he  never  knew. 

Years  passed,  and  he  read  one  day  that 
Governor  Tarleton  and  his  youngest 
daughter  were  residing  at  Brompton  Bow. 
The  name  brought  up  very  vividly  the 
galaxy  of  beautiful  girls  he  had  known  at 
Fredericton.  He  looked  again  at  the  crum- 
pled love-letter  which  had  been  read  by 
each  of  them  in  turn,  and  which  even  now 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  destroy,  and 
thrust  it  absently  into  his  pocket.  Then 
taking  his  hat  and  stick,  he  set  out,  drawn 
by  an  unaccountable  impulse  to  call  on 
his  old  friend  the  Governor,  wondering  if 
he  could  explain  the  strange  dilemma  in 
which  he  had  found  himself.  He  reflect- 
ed that  he  might  see  Patty,  that  horrible 
child  with  the  omnivorous  appetite,  and 
he  purchased  some  candies  at  the  confec- 
tioner’s, hoping  thus  to  appease  her.  The 
Governor  was  out,  and  Patty  met  him. 
He  hardly  recognized  her,  grown  a wo- 
man, with  a hint  of  Pen’s  beauty,  Debby’s 
purity,  and  Peggy’s  intelligence,,  while  a 
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smile  that  reminded  him  of  Dolly  played 
around  her  rather  large  but  pleasant 
mouth.  They  talked  of  the  sisters.  Peg- 
gy resided  in  Florence,  a successful  artist; 
Dolly  had  married  Josiah  Saltonstall,  an 
old  lover,  and  was  living  in  the  States, 
much  to  the  Governor’s  disgust;  Debby 
was  still  at  Fredericton. 

“Unmarried?” 

“ Oh  dear  no!  she  accepted  the  Bishop 
the  summer  after  you  left.  His  sermons 
are  far  more  doctrinal  than  formerly.” 

And  so  no  hearts  were  broken,  not  even 
his  own.  Mr.  Honeyinan  fumbled  in  an 
embarrassed  way  with  the  package  of  bon- 
bons, and  broke  the  paper  in  endeavoring 
to  extract  it  from  his  pocket,  pouring  the 
contents  at  length  upon  the  table  in  a 
disorderly  heap.  4 4 Some  motto  candies,  ” 
he  explained.  * 4 1 trust  you  will  find  them 
to  your  taste.” 

The  next  day  the  following  letter  was 
read  by  the  petrified  Mr.  Honeyman : 

“Dear  Sir, — It  is  with  gratitude  equalling  my 
surprise  that  I comprehend  that  the  esteem  which  I 
have  long  entertained  for  you  is  mutual ; and  that 
my  personal  and  mental  qualities  made  an  impres- 
sion upon  your  sensibilities  so  long  ago  as  during 
our  acquaintance  in  New  Brunswick.  Feeling  confi- 
dent that  an  affection  which  has  sustained  the  test 


of  years  of  absence  will  not  falter  during  those  of 
wedded  life,  I accept  your  proposal,  assuring  you 
that  I find  the  motto  papers  of  my  candies,  especial- 
ly the  original  one,  vastly  to  my  taste. 

“ Yours,  with  the  assurance  of  an  increasing  re- 
gard, Patty  Tarleton.” 

“P.S. — Could  you  kindly  inform  us  whether  we 
can  find  anywhere  in  London  American  sweetmeats, 
and  especially  pickles  ?” 

Mr.  Honeyinan  entered  no  protest  to 
the  happiness  thus  thrust  upon  him.  He 
lived  ever  afterward  in  the  little  town 
where  first  I heard  of  him,  his  wife  the 
most  proficient  housekeeper,  and  his  table 
the  goodliest  of  any  in  the  country  round. 
Indeed,  so  satisfied  with  his  lot  was  he  that 
on  one  occasion  he  assured  his  wife,  with 
literal  truth  but  implied  falsehood,  that 
the  letter  to  which  she  had  replied  was  the 
only  love-letter  he  had  ever  written. 

“I  believe  yoq,  my  dear,”  Mrs.  Honey- 
man  had  replied  with  a kiss;  then  turning 
the  page  that  he  might  see  the  indorse- 
ment, “Returned  with  the  compliments 
of  Mistress  Debby,  ” etc. , she  added, 4 4 and  I 
will  never  question  the  meaning  of  tbese 
mysterious  lines;  only  I must  have  the 
best  fruit-room,  and  the  most  fully  fur- 
nished withal,  of  any  woman  in  England.” 

And  Mrs.  Honeyman  had  it 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  LAIRD’S  PLANS. 

WHO  is  first  up  to  thrust  aside  those 
delusive  yellow  blinds  that  suggest 
sunshine  whether  the  morning  be  fair  or 
foul?  But  the  first  glance  through  the 
panes  removes  all  apprehensions : the  ruf- 
fled bay,  the  fluttering  ensign,  the  shin- 
ing white  wings  of  the  White  Dove , are  all 
a summons  to  the  slumbering  house.  And 
the  mistress  of  Castle  Osprey,  as  soon  as 
she  is  dressed,  is  up  stairs  and  down  stairs 
like  a furred  flash  of  lightning.  Her  cry 
and  potent  command — a reminiscence  of 
certain  transatlantic  experiences — is,  “AH 
aboard  for  DanTs  /”  She  will  not  have 
so  fine  a sailing  morning  wasted,  especial- 
ly when  Dr.  Angus  Sutherland  is  with  us. 

Strangely  enough,  when  at  last  we  stand 
on  the  white  decks,  and  look  round  on  the 
shining  brass  and  varnished  wood,  and 
help  to  stow  away  the  various  articles 
needed  for  our  cruise,  he  is  the  least  ex- 
cited of  all  those  chattering  people.  There 


is  a certain  conscious  elation  on  starting 
on  a voyage,  especially  on  a beautiful 
morning;  but  there  also  may  be  some 
vague  and  dim  apprehension.  The  be- 
ginning is  here;  but  the  end?  Angus 
walked  about  with  Captain  John,  and 
was  shown  all  that  had  been  done  to  the 
yacht,  and  listened  in  silence. 

But  the  rest  were  noisy  enough,  calling 
for  this  and  that,  handing  things  down 
the  companion,  and  generally  getting  in 
the  way  of  the  steward. 

“ Well,  Fred,”  says  our  facetious  Laird, 

4 4 have  ye  hung  up  all  the  game  that  Mr. 
Smith  brought  back  from  the  moor  yes- 
terday ?”  and  Master  Fred  was  so  much 
tickled  by  this  profound  joke  that  he  had 
to  go  down  into  the  forecastle  to  hide  his 
grinning  delight,  and  went  covertly  smil- 
ing about  his  work  for  the  next  quarter  of 
an  hour. 

Then  the  hubbub  gradually  ceased ; for 
the  boats  had  been  swung  to  the  davits, 
and  the  White  Dove  was  gently  slipping 
away  from  her  moorings.  A fine  north - 
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erly  breeze;  a ruffled  blue  sea;  and  the 
south  all  shining  before  her.  How  should 
we  care  whither  the  beautiful  bird  bore 
us?  Perhaps  before  the  night  fell  we 
should  be  listening  for  the  singing  of  the 
mermaid  of  Colonsay. 

The  wooded  shores  slowly  drew  away ; 
the  horizon  widened;  there  was  no  still 
blue,  but  a fine  windy  gray,  in  the  vast 
plain  of  the  sea  that  was  opening  out  be- 
fore us. 

“Oh  yes,  mem,”  says  John  of  Skye  to 
Miss  Avon.  “I  wass  sure  we  would  get 
a good  breeze  for  Mr.  Sutherland  when 
he  will  come  back  to  the  yat.” 

Miss  Avon  does  not  answer:  she  is  look- 
ing at  the  wide  sea,  and  at  the  far  islands, 
with  somewhat  wistful  eyes. 

“Would  you  like  to  tek  the  tiller  now, 
mem?”  says  the  bearded  skipper,  in  his 
most  courteous  tones.  “Mr.  Sutherland 
was  aye  very  proud  to  see  ye  at  the  tiller.  ” 

“ No,  thank  you,  John,”  she  says. 

And  then  she  becomes  aware  that  she 
has — in  her  absent  mood — spoken  some- 
what curtly;  so  she  turns  and  comes  over 
to  him,  and  says,  in  a confidential  way : 

“To  tell  you  the  truth,  John,  I never 
feel  very  safe  in  steering  when  the  yacht 
is  going  before  the  wind.  When  she  is 
close-hauled,  I have  something  to  guide 
me ; but  with  the  wind  coming  behind,  I 
know  I may  make  a blunder  without 
knowing  why.” 

“No,  no,  mem;  you  must  not  let  Mr. 
Sutherland  hear  you  say  that,  when  he 
was  so  prood  o’  learnin’  ye;  and  there 
iss  no  dancher  at  ahl  of  your  making  a 
plunder.” 

But  at  this  moment  our  young  doctor 
himself  comes  on  deck;  and  she  quick- 
ly moves  away  to  her  camp-stool,  and 
plunges  herself  into  a book;  while  the 
attentive  Mr.  Smith  provides  her  with  a 
sun-shade  and  a footstool.  Dr.  Suther- 
land can  not,  of  course,  interfere  with  her 
diligent  studies. 

Meanwhile  our  hostess  is  below,  put- 
ting a few  finishing  touches  to  the  deco- 
ration of  the  saloon ; while  the  Laird,  in 
the  blue-cushioned  recess  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  is  poring  over  Municipal  Lon - 
don . At  length  he  raises  his  eyes,  and 
says  to  his  sole  companion, 

“I  told  ye,  ma’am,  he  was  a good  lad 
—a  biddable  lad — did  I not?” 

“ You  are  speaking  of  your  nephew,  of 
course,”  she  says.  “ Well,  it  is  very  kind 
of  him  to  offer  to  turn  out  of  his  state-room 


in  favor  of  Dr.  Sutherland ; but  there  is 
really  no  need  for  it.  Angus  is  much 
better  accustomed  to  roughing  it  on  board 
a yacht.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  says  the 
Laird,  with  judicial  gravity.  “Howard 
is  in  the  right  there  too.  He  must  insist 
on  it.  Dr.  Sutherland  is  your  oldest 
friend.  Howard  is  here  on  a kind  of 
sufferance.  I am  sure  we  are  both  of  us 
greatly  obliged  to  ye.” 

Here  there  was  the  usual  deprecation. 

“And  I will  say,”  observes  the  Laird, 
with  the  same  profound  air,  “ that  his  con- 
duct since  I sent  for  him  has  entirely  my 
approval — entirely  my  approval.  Ye 
know  what  I mean.  I would  not  say  a 
word  to  him  for  the  world — no,  no— after 
the  first  intimation  of  my  wishes : no  coer- 
cion. Every  one  for  himself : no  coercion.  ” 

She  does  not  seem  so  overjoyed  as  might 
have  been  expected. 

“Oh,  of  course  not,”  she  says.  “It  is 
only  in  plays  and  books  that  anybody  is 
forced  into  a marriage ; at  least  you  don’t 
often  find  a man  driven  to  marry  anybody 
against  his  will.  And  indeed,  sir,”  she 
adds,  with  a faint  smile,  “you  rather 
frightened  your  nephew  at  first.  He 
thought  you  were  going  to  play  the  part 
of  a stage  guardian,  and  disinherit  him 
if  he  did  not  marry  the  young  lady.  But 
I took  the  liberty  of  saying  to  him  that 
you  could  not  possibly  be  so  unreason- 
able. Because,  you  know,  if  Mary  re- 
fused to  marry  him,  how  could  that  be 
any  fault  of  his  ?” 

“Precisely  so,”  said  the  Laird,  in  his 
grand  manner.  4 4 A most  judeecious  and 
sensible  remark.  Let  him  do  his  part, 
and  I am  satisfied.  I would  not  exact 
impossibeelities  from  any  one,  much  less 
from  one  that  I have  a particular  regard 
for.  And,  as  I was  saying,  Howard  is  a 
good  lad.” 

The  Laird  adopted  a lighter  tone. 

“ Have  ye  observed,  ma’am,  that  things 
are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  turn  out  as  we 
wished?”  he  said,  in  a half  whisper;  and 
there  was  a secret  triumph  in  his  look. 
“Have  ye  observed?  Oh  yes;  young 
folks  are  very  shy;  but  their  elders  are 
not  blind.  Did  ye  ever  see  two  young 
people  that  seemed  to  get  on  better  togeth- 
er on  so  short  an  acquaintance?” 

“Oh  yes,”  she  says,  rather  gloomily; 
“they  seem  to  be  very  good  friends.” 

“Yachting  is  a famous  thing  for  mak- 
ing people  acquainted,”  says  the  Laird, 
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with  increasing  delight.  “They  know 
one  another  now  as  well  as  though  they 
had  been  friends  for  years  on  the  land. 
Has  that  struck  ye  now  before?” 

“Oh  yes,”  she  says.  There  is  no  de- 
light on  her  face. 

“It  will  jist  be  the  happiness  of  my  old 
age,  if  the  Lord  spares  me,  to  see  these  two 
established  at  Denny-mains,”  says  he,  as  if 
he  were  looking  at  the  picture  before  his 
very  eyes.  “ And  we  have  a fine  soft  air 
in  the  west  of  Scotland ; it’s  no  like  ask- 
ing a young  English  leddy  to  live  in  the 
bleaker  parts  of  the  north,  or  among  the 
east  winds  of  Edinburgh.  And  I would 
not  have  the  children  sent  to  any  public 
school,  to  learn  vulgar  ways  of  speech  and 
clipping  of  words.  No,  no ; I would  wale 
out  a young  man  from  our  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity— one  familiar  with  the  proper  tra- 
deetions  of  the  English  language;  and  he 
will  guard  against  the  clipping  fashion  of 
the  South,  just  as  against  the  yaumering 
of  the  Edinburgh  bodies.  Ah  will  wale 
him  out  maself . But  no  too  much  educa- 
tion: no,  no;  that  is  the  worst  gift  ye  can 
bestow  upon  bairns.  A sound  constitu- 
tion ; that  is  first  and  foremost.  I would 
rather  see  a lad  out  and  about  shooting 
rabbits  than  shut  up  wi’  a pale  face  among 
a lot  of  books.  And  the  boys  will  have 
their  play,  I can  assure  ye;  I will  send 
that  fellow  Andrew  about  his  business 
if  he  does  na  stop  netting  and  snaring. 
What  do  I care  about  the  snipping  at  the 
shrubs  ? I will  put  out  turnips  on  the 
verra  lawn,  jist  to  see  the  rabbits  run 
about  in  the  morning.  The  boys  shall 
have  their  play  at  Denny-mains,  I can 
assure  ye ; more  play  than  school  hours, 
or  I’m  mistaken.” 

The  Laird  laughs  to  himself,  just  as  if 
he  had  been  telling  a good  one  about  Ho- 
mesh. 

4 4 And  no  muzzle-loaders,”  he  continues, 
with  a sudden  seriousness.  “Not  a muz- 
zle-loader will  I have  put  into  their  hands. 
Many's  the  time  it  makes  me  grue  to  think 
of  my  loading  a muzzle-loader  when  I was 
a boy — loading  one  barrel,  with  the  other 
barrel  on  full  cock,  and  jist  gaping  to  blow 
my  fingers  off.  I’m  thinking  Miss  Mary 
— though  she’ll  no  be  Miss  Mary  then — 
will  be  sore  put  to  when  the  boys  bring  in 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  they  have  shot; 
for  she’s  a sensitive  bit  thing;  but  what 
I say  is,  better  let  them  shoot  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  than  bring  them  up  to 
have  white  faces  ower  books.  Ah  tell  ye 


this : I’ll  give  them  a sovereign  apiece  for 
every  blackbird  they  shoot  on  the  wing.” 

The  Laird  had  got  quite  excited ; he  did 
not  notice  that  Municipal  London  was 
dangerously  near  the  edge  of  the  table. 

“Andrew  will  not  objeck  to  the  shoot- 
ing o’  blackbirds,”  he  said,  with  a loud 
laugh — as  if  there  were  something  of  Ho- 
mesh’s  vein  in  that  gardener.  4 4 The  poor 
crayture  is  just  daft  about  his  cherries. 
That's  another  thing:  no  interference 
with  bairns  in  a garden.  Let  them  steal 
what  they  like.  Green  apples  ? — bless  ye, 
they’re  the  life  o’  children.  Nature  puts 
everything  to  rights.  She  kens  better 
than  books.  If  I catched  the  school-mas- 
ter lockin’  up  the  boys  in  their  play  hours, 
my  word  but  I’d  send  him  fleein’  !” 

He  was  most  indignant  with  this  school- 
master, although  he  was  to  be  of  his  own 
“waling.”  He  was  determined  that  the 
lads  should  have  their  play,  lessons  or 
no  lessons.  Green  apples  he  preferred  to 
Greek.  The  dominie  would  have  to  look 
out. 

44  Do  you  think,  ma’am,”  he  says,  in 
an  insidious  manner;  14 do  ye  think  she 
would  like  to  have  a furnished  house  in 
London  for  pairt  of  the  year?  She  might 
have  her  friends  to  see — ” 

Now  at  last  this  is  too  much.  The 
gentle,  small  creature  has  been  listening 
with  a fine,  proud,  hurt  air  on  her  face, 
and  with  tears  near  to  her  eyes.  Is  it 
thus  that  her  Scotch  student,  of  whom 
she  is  the  fierce  champion,  is  to  be  thrust 
aside? 

“Why,”  she  says,  with  an  indignant 
warmth,  44  you  take  it  all  for  granted ! I 
thought  it  was  a joke.  Do  you  really 
think  your  nephew  is  going  to  marry 
Mary?  And  Angus  Sutherland  in  love 
with  her  I” 

“God  bless  me!”  exclaimed  the  Laird, 
with  such  a start  that  the  bulky  Municipal 
London  banged  down  on  the  cabin  floor. 

Was  it  the  picking  up  of  that  huge 
tome,  or  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  an  unusual  ejacula- 
tion, that  crimsoned  the  Laird’s  face? 
When  he  sat  upright  again,  however, 
wonder  was  the  chief  expression  visible 
in  his  eyes. 

44  Of  course  I have  no  right  to  say  so,” 
she  instantly  and  hurriedly  adds;  4 4 it  is 
only  a guess — a suspicion.  But  haven’t 
you  seen  it?  And  until  quite  recently  I 
had  other  suspicions  too.  Why,  what  do 
you  think  would  induce  a man  in  Angus 
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Sutherland's  position  to  spend  such  a long 
time  in  idleness?” 

But  by  this  time  the  Laird  had  recover- 
ed his  equanimity.  He  was  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed by  any  bogie.  He  smiled  serenely. 

“ We  will  see,  ma’am ; we  will  see.  If 
it  is  so  with  the  young  man,  it  is  a peety. 
But  you  must  admit  yourself  that  ye  see 
how  things  are  likely  to  turn  out?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said,  with  reluc- 
tance: she  would  not  admit  that  she  had 
been  grievously  troubled  during  the  past 
few  days. 

“Very  well,  ma’am,  very  well,”  said 
the  Laird,  blithely.  “We  will  see  who 
is  right.  I am  not  a gambler,  but  I would 
wager  ye  a gold  ring,  a sixpence,  and  a 
silver  thimble  that  I am  no  so  far  out.  I 
have  my  eyes  open ; oh  ay ! Now  I am 
going  on  deck  to  see  where  we  are.” 

And  so  the  Laird  rose,  and  put  the  bulky 
volume  by,  and  passed  along  the  saloon  to 
the  companion.  We  heard 

“‘Sing  t&ntara!  sing  t&ntara!*” 

as  his  head  appeared.  He  was  in  a gay 
humor. 

*•  Meanwhile  the  White  Dove , with  all 
sail  set,  had  come  along  at  a spanking 
pace.  The  weather  threatened  change,  it 
is  true ; there  was  a deep  gloom  overhead ; 
but  along  the  southern  horizon  there  was 
a blaze  of  yellow  light  which  had  the  odd 
appearance  of  being  a sunset  in  the  middle 
of  the  day;  and  in  this  glare  lay  the  long 
blue  promontory  known  as  the  Rhinns 
of  Islay,  within  sight  of  the  Irish  coast. 
And  so  we  went  down  by  Easdail,  and  past 
Colipoll  and  its  slate  quarries;  and  we 
knew  this  constant  breeze  would  drive  us 
through  the  swirls  of  the  Doruis  Mohr— 
the  “Great  Gate.”  And  were  we  listen- 
ing, as  we  drew  near  in  the  afternoon  to 
the  rose-purple  bulk  of  Scarba,  for  the  low 
roar  of  Corrievrechan  ? We  knew  the  old 
refrain : 

“As  you  pass  through  Jura’s  Sound 
Bend  your  course  by  Scarba’s  shore; 

Shun,  oh,  shun  the  gulf  profound 
Where  Corrievrechan’s  surges  roar!” 

But  now  there  is  no  ominous  murmur 
along  those  distant  shores.  Silence  and  a 
sombre  gloom  hang  over  the  two  islands. 
We  are  glad  to  shun  this  desolate  coast; 
and  glad  when  the  White  Dove  is  carry- 
ing us  away  to  the  pleasanter  south,  when, 
behold!  behold!  another  sight!  As  we 
open  out  the  dreaded  gulf,  Corrievrechan 
itself  becomes  but  an  open  lane  leading 


out  to  the  west;  and  there,  beyond  the 
gloom,  amid  the  golden  seas,  lies  afar  the 
music-haunted  Colonsay ! It  is  the  calm 
of  the  afternoon;  the  seas  lie  golden 
around  the  rocks;  surely  the  sailors  can 
hear  her  singing  now  for  the  lover  she 
lost  so  long  ago ! What  is  it  that  thrills 
the  brain  so,  and  fills  the  eyes  with  tears, 
when  we  can  hear  no  sound  at  all  coming 
over  the  sea? 

It  is  the  Laird  who  summons  us  back  to 
actualities. 

“It  would  be  a strange  thing,”  says  he, 
“if  Tom  Galbraith  were  in  that  island  at 
this  very  meenit.  Ah’m  sure  he  was  go- 
ing there.” 

And  Captain  John  helps. 

“ I not  like  to  go  near  Corrievrechan,” 
he  says,  with  a grin,  “when  there  iss  a 
flood  tide  and  half  a gale  from  the  sou’- 
west.  It  iss  an  ahfu’  place,”  he  adds,  more 
seriously — “an  ahfu’  place.” 

“I  should  like  to  go  through,”  Angus 
Sutherland  says,  quite  inadvertently. 

“Ay,  would  ye,  sir?”  says  Captain 
John,  eagerly.  “ If  there  wass  only  you 
and  me  on  board,  I would  tek  you  through 
ferry  well — with  the  wind  from  the  nor- 
rard  and  an  ebb  tide.  Oh  yes!  I would 
do  that;  and  maybe  we  will  do  it  this 
year  yet.” 

“ I do  not  think  I am  likely  to  see  Cor- 
rievrechan again  this  year,”  said  he,  quite 
quietly — so  quietly  that  scarcely  any  one 
heard.  But  Mary  Avon  heard. 

Well,  we  managed,  after  all,  to  bore 
through  the  glassy  swirls  of  the  Doruis 
Mohr — the  outlying  pickets,  as  it  were,  of 
the  fiercer  whirlpools  and  currents  of  Cor- 
rievrechan— and  the  light  breeze  still  con- 
tinuing, we  crept  along  in  the  evening 
past  Crinan,  and  along  the  lonely  coast 
of  Knapdale,  with  the  giant  Paps  of  Jura 
darkening  in  the  west.  Night  fell;  the 
breeze  almost  died  away;  we  turned  the 
bow  of  the  White  Dove  toward  an  open- 
ing in  the  land,  and  the  flood  tide  gently 
bore  her  into  the  wide,  silent,  empty  loch. 
There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  light  on  the 
shores.  Like  a tall  gray  phantom  the 
yacht  glided  through  the  gloom ; we  were 
somewhat  silent  on  deck. 

But  there  was  a radiant  yellow  glow 
coming  through  the  sky-light;  and  Mas- 
ter Fred  has  done  his  best  to  make  the  sa- 
loon cheerful  enough.  And  where  there 
is  supper  there  ought  to  be  other  old-fash- 
ioned institutions — singing,  for  example; 
and  how  long  was  it  since  we  had  heard 
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anything  about  the  Queen’s  Maries,  or 
“ Ho,  ro,  clansmen !”  or  the  Irish  Brigade? 
Nobody,  however,  appeared  to  think  of 
these  things.  This  was  a silent  and  lone- 
ly loch,  and  the  gloom  of  night  was  over 
land  and  water;  but  we  still  seemed  to 
have  before  our  eyes  the  far  island  amid 
the  golden  seas.  And  was  there  not  still 
lingering  in  the  night  air  some  faint  echo 
of  the  song  of  Colonsay?  It  is  a heart- 
breaking song;  it  is  all  about  the. parting 
of  lovers. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

A SUNDAY  IN  FAR  SOLITUDES. 

Mary  Avon  is  seated  all  alone  on  deck, 
looking  rather  wistfully  around  her  at  this 
solitary  Loch-na-Chill,  that  is,  the  Loch 
of  the  Burying-Place.  It  is  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  there  is  a more  than  Sabbath 
peace  dwelling  over  sea  and  shore.  Not 
a ripple  on  the  glassy  sea ; a pale  haze  of 
sunshine  on  the  islands  in  the  south;  a 
stillness  as  of  death  along  the  low-lying 
coast.  A seal  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
calm  sea,  and  regards  her  for  a moment 
with  his  soft  black  eyes;  then  slowly  sub- 
sides. She  has  not  seen  him ; she  is  look- 
ing far  away. 

Then  a soft  step  is  heard  on  the  com- 
panion, and  the  manner  of  the  girl  in- 
stantly changes.  Are  these  tears  that  she 
hastily  brushes  aside  ? But  her  face  is  all 
smiles  to  welcome  her  friend.  She  de- 
clares that  she  is  charmed  with  the  still 
beauty  of  this  remote  and  solitary  loch. 

Then  other  figures  appear;  and  at  last 
we  are  all  summoned  on  deck  for  morn- 
ing service.  It  is  not  an  elaborate  cere- 
mony; there  are  no  candles,  or  genuflec- 
tions, or  embroidered  altar  cloths.  But 
the  Laird  has  put  on  a black  frock-fcoat, 
and  the  men  have  put  aside  their  scarlet 
cowls,  and  wear  smart  sailor-looking  cloth 
caps.  Then  the  Laird  gravely  rises,  and 
opens  his  book. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  our  good  friend 
has  almost  driven  us  to  take  notice  of  his 
accent,  and  we  have  had  our  little  jokes 
on  board  about  it;  but  you  do  not  pay 
much  heed  to  these  peculiarities  when 
the  strong  and  resonant  voice — amid  the 
strange  silence  of  this  Loch  of  the  Bury- 
ing-Place— reads  out  the  103d  Psalm: 
“Like  as  a father  peetieth  his  children,” 
he  may  say ; but  one  does  not  heed  that. 
And  who  is  to  notice  that,  as  he  comes  to 


these  words,  he  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  book 
and  fixes  them  for  a moment  on  Mary 
Avon’s  downcast  face?  “Like  as  a fa- 
ther pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  piti- 
eth  them  that  fear  him.  For  He  know- 
eth  our  frame;  He  remembereth  that  we 
are  dust.  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 
grass : as  a flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flour- 
isheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over  it,  and 
it  is  gone;  and  the  place  thereof  shall 
know  it  no  more.  But  the  mercy  of  the 
Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting 
upon  them  that  fear  Him,  and  His  right- 
eousness unto  children’s  children.  ” Then, 
when  he  had  finished  the  Psalm,  he  turn- 
ed to  the  New  Testament,  and  read  in  the 
same  slow  and  reverent  manner  the  sixth 
chapter  of  Matthew.  This  concluded  the 
service ; it  was  not  an  elaborate  one. 

Then,  about  an  hour  afterward,  the 
Laird,  on  being  appealed  to  by  his  host- 
ess, gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there  would 
be  no  Sabbath  desecration  at  all  in  our  go- 
ing ashore  to  examine  the  ruins  of  what 
appeared  to  be  an  ancient  chapel,  which 
we  could  make  out  by  the  aid  of  our  glass- 
es on  the  green  slope  above  the  rocks. 
And  as  our  young  friends — Angus  and  the 
Youth— idly  paddled  us  away  from  the 
yacht,  the  Laird  began  to  apologize  to  his 
hostess  for  not  having  lengthened  the  serv- 
ice by  the  exposition  of  some  chosen  text. 

“Ye  see,  ma’am,”  he  observed,  “some 
are  gifted  in  that  way,  and  some  not. 
My  father,  now,  had  an  amazing  power 
of  expounding  and  explaining — I am  sure 
there  was  nothing  in  Hutcheson's  Expo- 
section  he  had  not  in  his  memory.  A 
very  famous  man  he  was  in  those  days  as 
an  Anti-Lifter — very  famous;  there  were 
few  who  could  argue  with  him  on  that 
memorable  point.” 

“ But  what  did  you  call  him,  sir?”  asks 
his  hostess,  with  some  vague  notion  that 
the  Laird’s  father  had  lived  in  the  days  of 
body-snatchers. 

“An  Anti-Lifter:  it  was  a famous  con- 
troversy ; but  ye  are  too  young  to  remem- 
ber of  it  perhaps.  And  now  in  these  days 
we  are  more  tolerant,  and  rightly  so:  I 
do  not  care  whether  the  minister  lifts  the 
sacramental  bread  before  distribution  or 
not,  now  that  there  is  no  chance  of  Popery 
getting  into  our  Presbyterian  Church  in 
disguise.  It  is  the  speerit,  not  the  form, 
that  is  of  importance:  our  Church  au 
thoritatively  declares  that  the  efficacy  of 
the  sacraments  depends  not  ‘upon  any 
virtue  in  them,  or  in  him  that  doth  ad- 
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minister  them.’  Ay;  that  is  the  cardinal 
truth.  But  in  those  days  they  considered 
it  right  to  guard  against  Popery  in  every 
manner;  and  my  father  was  a prominent 
Anti-Lifter ; and  well  would  he  argue  and 
expound  on  that  and  most  other  doctrinal 
subjects.  But  I have  not  much  gift  that 
way,”  added  the  Laird,  modestly,  quite 
forgetting  with  what  clearness  he  had 
put  before  us  the  chief  features  of  the 
great  Semple  case. 

“I  don’t  think  you  have  anything  to 
regret,  sir,”  said  our  young  doctor,  as  he 
carelessly  worked  the  oar  with  one  hand, 
“that  you  did  not  bother  the  brains  of 
John  and  his  men  with  any  exposition  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Isn’t  it  an 
odd  thing  that  the  common  fishermen 
and  boatmen  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  under- 
stood the  message  Christ  brought  them 
just  at  once  ? and  nowadays,  when  we 
have  millions  of  churches  built,  and  mill- 
ions of  money  being  spent,  and  tons  upon 
tons  of  sermons  being  written  every  year, 
we  seem  only  to  get  further  and  further 
into  confusion  and  chaos.  Fancy  the 
great  army  of  able-bodied  men  that  go 
on  expounding  and  expounding,  and  the 
learning  and  time  and  trouble  they  be- 
stow on  their  work,  and  scarcely  any  two 
of  them  agreed ; while  the  people  who  list- 
en to  them  are  all  in  a fog.  Simon  Pe- 
ter, and  Andrew,  and  the  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee  must  have  been  men  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary intellect.  They  understood  at 
once;  they  were  commissioned  to  teach; 
and  they  had  not  even  a Shorter  Cate- 
chism to  go  by.” 

The  Laird  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
He  did  not  know  whether  to  recognize  in 
him  a true  ally  or  not.  However,  the 
mention  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  seemed 
to  suggest  solid  ground ; and  he  was  just 
about  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
Subordinate  Standards,  when  an  exclama- 
tion of  rage  on  the  part  of  his  nephew 
startled  us.  That  handsome  lad,  during 
all  this  theological  discussion,  had  been 
keeping  a vratchful  and  matter-of-fact  eye 
on  a number  of  birds  on  the  shore ; and 
now  that  we  were  quite  close  to  the  sandy 
promontory,  he  had  recognized  them. 

“Look!  look!”  he  said,  in  tones  of 
mingled  eagerness  and  disappointment. 
“Golden  plovers,  every  one  of  them! 
Isn’t  it  too  bad?  It’s  always  like  this  on 
Sunday.  I will  bet  you  won’t  get  within 
balf  a mile  of  them  to-morrow.” 

And  he  refused  to  be  consoled  as  we 


landed  on  the  sandy  shore,  and  found  the 
golden-dusted,  long-legged  birds  running 
along  before  us,  or  flitting  from  patch  to 
patch  of  the  moist  greensward.  We  had 
to  leave  him  behind  in  moody  contempla- 
tion as  we  left  the  shore,  and  scrambled 
up  the  rugged  and  rocky  slope  to  the 
ruins  of  this  solitary  little  chapel. 

There  was  an  air  of  repose  and  silence 
about  these  crumbling  walls  and  rusted 
gates  that  was  in  consonance  with  a habi- 
tation of  the  dead.  And  first  of  all,  out- 
side, we  came  upon  an  upright  Iona  cross, 
elaborately  carved  with  strange  figures  of 
men  and  beasts.  But  inside  the  small 
building,  lying  prostrate  among  the  grass 
and  weeds,  there  was  a collection  of  those 
memorials  that  would  have  made  an  an- 
tiquarian’s heart  leap  for  joy.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  our  guesses  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  emblems  on  the  tombstones 
were  of  a crude  and  superficial  character. 
Were  these  Irish  chiefs,  those  stone  fig- 
ures with  the  long  sword  and  the  harp  be- 
side them?  Was  the  recurrent  shamrock 
a national  or  religious  emblem  ? And  why 
was  the  effigy  of  this  ancient  worthy  ac- 
companied by  a pair  of  pincers,  an  object 
that  looked  like  a tooth-comb,  and  a wing- 
ed griffin  ? Again,  outside,  but  still  with- 
in the  sacred  walls,  we  came  upon  still 
further  tombs  of  warriors,  most  of  them 
hidden  among  the  long  grass;  and  here 
and  there  we  tried  to  brush  the  weeds 
away.  It  was  no  bad  occupation  for  a 
Sunday  morning,  in  this  still  and  lonely 
burial-place  above  the  wide  seas. 

On  going  on  board  again  we  learned 
from  John  of  Skye  that  there  were  many 
traces  of  an  ancient  ecclesiastical  coloni- 
zation about  this  coast;  and  that  in  es- 
pecial there  were  a ruined  chapel  and  oth- 
er remains  on  one  of  a small  group  of  isl- 
ands that  we  could  see  on  the  southern 
horizon.  Accordingly,  after  luncheon, 
we  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  explore 
that  distant  island.  The  Youth  was  par- 
ticularly anxious  to  examine  these  eccle- 
siastical remains;  he  did  not  explain  to 
everybody  that  he  had  received  from  Cap- 
tain John  a hint  that  the  shores  of  this 
sainted  island  swarmed  with  seals. 

And  now  the  gig  is  shoved  off ; the  four 
oars  strike  the  glassy  water ; and  away  we 
go  in  search  of  the  summer  isles  in  the 
south.  The  Laird  settles  himself  comfort- 
ably in  the  stem;  it  seems  but  natural 
that  he  should  take  Mary  Avon’s  hand  in 
his,  just  as  if  she  were  a little  child. 
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have  had  to  light  for  our  civil  ami  relig- 
ious leeberties  inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot; 
and  vve  have  won.  The  blood  of  the  saints 
has  not  been  shed  in  vain.  The  cry  of  the 


14  And  ye  must  know.  Miss  Mary,”  he 
says,  quite  cheerfully,  “that  if  ever  ye 
should  come  to  live  in  Scotland,  ye  will 
not  be  persecuted  w ith  our  theology.  No, 


********** 


no;  far  from  it;  we  respect  every  one’s  dying  and  wounded  on  many  a Lanark 
religion,  if  it  is  sincere,  though  we  cling  shire  moor — when  the  cavalry  Were  rid 
to  our  own.  And  why  should  we  not  iug  about,  and  hewing  and  slaughtering 
cling  to  it,  and  guard  it  from  error?  We  — was  not  wasted  on  the  air. 
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heard,  and  answered.  And  we  do  well 
to  guard  what  we  have  gained;  and,  if 
need  were,  there  are  plenty  of  Scotsmen 
alive  at  this  day  who  would  freely  6pend 
their  lives  in  defending  their  own  relee- 
gion.  But  ye  need  not  fear.  These  are 
the  days  of  great  toleration.  Ye  might 
live  in  Scotland  all  your  life,  and  not 
hear  an  ill  word  said  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.” 

After  having  given  this  solemn  assur- 
ance, the  Laird  cast  a glance  of  sly  humor 
at  Angus  Sutherland. 

“I  will  confess,”  said  he,  “when  Dr. 
Sutherland  brought  that  up  this  morning 
about  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  James  and 
John,  I was  a bit  put  out.  But  then,”  he 
added,  triumphantly,  “ye  must  remem- 
ber that  in  those  days  they  had  not  the 
inseedious  attacks  of  Prelacy  to  guard 
against.  There  was  no  need  for  them  to 
erect  bulwarks  of  the  faith.  But  in  our 
time  it  is  different,  or  rather  it  has  been 
different.  I am  glad  to  think  that  we  of 
the  Scotch  Church  are  emancipated  from 
the  fear  of  Rome ; and  I am  of  opeenion 
that  with  the  advancing  times  they  are  in 
the  right  who  advocate  a little  moderation 
in  the  way  of  applying  and  exacting  the 
Standards.  No,  no ; I am  not  for  bigotry. 
I assure  ye,  Miss  Mary,  ye  will  find  far 
fewer  bigots  in  Scotland  than  people  say.” 

“I  have  not  met  any,  sir,”  remarks 
Miss  Mary. 

“I  tell  ye  what,”  said  he,  solemnly; 
“I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  there 
is  a movement  among  the  U.  P.  Presby- 
tery to  send  up  to  the  Synod  a sort  of  me- 
morial with  regard  to  the  Subordinate 
Standards— that  is,  ye  know,  the  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Lar- 
ger and  Shorter  Catechisms — just  hinting, 
in  a mild  sort  of  way,  that  these  are  of 
human  composition,  and  necessarily  im- 
perfect ; and  that  a little  amount  of — of — ” 

The  Laird  could  not  bring  himself  to 
pronounce  the  word  “laxity.”  He  stam- 
mered and  hesitated,  and  at  last  said : 

% “Well,  a little  judeecious  liberality 
of  construction — do  ye  see  ? — on  certain 
points  is  admissible,  while  clearly  defin- 
ing other  points  on  which  the  Church 
will  not  admit  of  question.  However,  as 
I was  saying,  we  have  little  fear  of  Pop- 
ery in  the  Presbyterian  Church  now;  and 
ye  would  have  no  need  to  fear  it  in  your 
English  Church  if  the  English  people 
were  not  so  sorely  wanting  in  humor.  If 
they  had  any  sense  of  fun,  they  would 


have  laughed  those  millinery,  play-acting 
people  out  o’  their  Church  long  ago — ” 

But  at  this  moment  it  suddenly  strikes 
the  Laird  that  a fair  proportion  of  the 
people  he  is  addressing  are  of  the  despised 
English  race;  and  he  hastily  puts  in  a 
disclaimer. 

“I  meant  the  clergy,  of  course,”  says 
he,  most  unblushingly,  “the  English 
clergy,  as  having  no  sense  of  humor  at 
all — none  at  all.  Dear  me,  what  a stupid 
man  I met  at  Dunoon  last  year ! There 
were  some  people  on  board  the  steamer 
talking  about  Homesh — ye  know,  he  was 
known  to  every  man  who  travelled  up 
and  down  the  Clyde — and  they  told  the 
English  clergyman  about  Homesh  wish- 
ing he  was  a stot.  ‘Wishing  he  was  a 
what  ?’  says  he.  Would  ye  believe  it,  it 
took  about  ten  meenits  to  explain  the 
story  to  him  bit  by  bit ; and  at  the  end  of 
it  his  face  was  as  blank  as  a bannock  be- 
fore it  is  put  on  the  girdle.” 

We  could  see  the  laughter  brimming  in 
the  Laird’s  eyes;  he  was  thinking  either 
of  the  stot  or  some  other  story  about  Ho- 
mesh. But  his  reverence  for  Sunday  pre- 
vailed. He  fell  back  on  the  Standards; 
and  was  most  anxious  to  assure  Miss  Avon 
that  if  ever  she  were  to  live  in  Scotland, 
she  would  suffer  no  persecution  at  all, 
even  though  she  still  determined  to  be- 
long to  the  Episcopal  Church. 

“We  have  none  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Strathgovan,”  he  remarked,  quite  sim- 
ply; “but  ye  could  easily  drive  in  to  Glas- 
gow”— and  ho  did  not  notice  the  quick 
look  of  surprise  and  inquiry  that  Angus 
Sutherland  immediately  directed  from 
the  one  to  the  other.  But  Mary  Avon 
was  looking  down. 

It  was  a long  pull;  but  by-and-by  the 
features  of  the  distant  island  became  clear- 
er ; and  we  made  out  an  indentation  that 
probably  meant  a creek  of  some  sort. 
But  what  was  our  surprise,  as  we  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  what  we  supposed  to 
be  an  uninhabited  island,  to  find  the  top- 
mast of  a vessel  appearing  over  some  rocks 
that  guard  the  entrance  to  the  bay  ? As 
we  pulled  into  the  still  waters,  and  passed 
the  heavy  black  smack  lying  at  anchor, 
perhaps  the  two  solitary  creatures  in 
charge  of  her  were  no  less  surprised  at 
the  appearance  of  strangers  in  these  lone- 
ly waters.  They  came  ashore  just  as  we 
landed.  They  explained,  in  more  or  less 
imperfect  English,  that  they  were  lobster- 
fishers,  and  that  this  was  a convenient 
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haven  for  their  smack,  while  they  pulled 
in  their  small  boat  round  the  shores  to 
look  after  the  traps.  And  if — when  the 
Laird  was  not  looking — his  hostess  pri- 
vately negotiated  for  the  sale  of  half  a 
dozen  live  lobsters,  and  if  young  Smith 
also  took  a quiet  opportunity  of  inquir- 
ing about  the  favorite  resorts  of  the  seals, 
what  then?  Mice  will  play  when  they 
get  the  chance.  The  Laird  was  walking 
on  with  Mary  Avon,  and  was  telling  her 
about  the  Culdees.  _ 

And  all  the  time  we  wandered  about 
the  deserted  island,  and  explored  its  ruins, 
and  went  round  its  bays,  the  girl  kept  al- 
most exclusively  with  the  Laird,  or  with 
her  other  and  gentle  friend;  and  Angus 
had  but  little  chance  of  talking  to  her  or 
walking  with  her.  He  was  left  pretty 
much  alone.  Perhaps  he  was  not  great- 
ly interested  in  the  ecclesiastical  remains. 
But  he  elicited  from  the  two  lobster-fish- 
ers that  the  hay  scattered  on  the  floor  of 
the  chapel  was  put  there  by  fishermen, 
who  used  the  place  to  sleep  in  when  they 
came  to  the  island.  And  they  showed 
him  the  curious  tombstone  of  the  saint, 
with  its  sculptured  elephant  and  man  on 
horseback.  Then  he  went  away  by  him- 
self to  trace  out  the  remains  of  a former 
civilization  on  the  island,  the  withered 
stumps  of  a blackthorn  hedge,  and  the 
abundant  nettle.  A big  rat  ran  out,  the 
only  visible  tenant  of  the  crumbled  habi- 
tation. 

Meanwhile  the  others  had  climbed  to 
the  summit  of  the  central  hill;  and  be- 
hold! all  around  the  smooth  bays  were 
black  and  shining  objects,  like  the  blad- 
ders used  on  fishermen’s  nets.  But  these 
moved  this  way  and  that ; sometimes  there 
was  a big  splash  as  one  disappeared.  The 
Youth  sat  and  regarded  this  splendid  hunt- 
ing ground  with  a breathless  interest. 

“I’m  thinking  ye  ought  to  get  your 
seal-skin  to-morrow,  Miss  Mary,”  says  the 
Laird,  for  once  descending  to  worldly 
things. 

“Oh,  I hope  no  one  will  be  shot  for 
me!”  she  said.  “They  are  such  gentle 
creatures !” 

“But  young  men  will  be  young  men, 
ye  know,”  said  he,  cheerfully.  “When 
I was  Howard’s  age,  and  knew  I had  a 
gun  within  reach,  a sight  like  that  would 
have  made  my  heart  jump.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  nephew ; “but  you  nev- 
er do  have  a sight  like  that  when  you  have 
a rifle  within  reach.” 


‘ ‘ Wait  till  to-morrow — wait  till  to-mor- 
row,” said  the  Laird,  cheerfully.  “And 
now  we  will  go  down  to  the  boat.  It  is  a 
long  pull  back  to  the  yacht.” 

But  the  Laird’s  nephew  got  even  more 
savage  as  we  rowed  back  in  the  calm 
pale  twilight.  Those  wild-duck  would 
go  whirring  by  within  easy  shot,  appar- 
ently making  away  to  the  solitudes  of 
Loch  Swen.  Then  that  grayish-yellow 
thing  on  the  rocks.  Could  it  be  a sheep? 
We  watched  it  for  several  minutes,  as  the 
gig  went  by  in  the  dusk;  then,  with  a 
heavy  plunge  or  two,  the  seal  floundered 
down  and  into  the  water.  The  splash 
echoed  through  the  silence. 

“ Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  that?”  the 
Youth  exclaimed,  mortified  beyond  en- 
durance. “ Did  you  ever  ? As  big  as  a 
cow!  And  as  sure  as  you  get  such  a 
chance,  it  is  Sunday !” 

1 4 1 am  very  glad,  ” says  Miss  Avon.  4 4 1 
hope  no  one  will  shoot  a seal  on  my  ac- 
count.” 

“The  seal  ought  to  be  proud  to  have 
such  a fate,”  said  the  Laird,  gallantly. 
“Ye  are  saving  him  from  a miserable  and 
lingering  death  of  cold,  or  hunger,  or  old 
age.  And  whereas  in  that  case  nobody 
would  care  anything  or  see  anything  more 
about  him,  ye  give  him  a sort  of  immor- 
tality in  your  dining-room,  and  ye  are 
never  done  admiring  him.  A proud  fel- 
low he  ought  to  be.  And  if  the  seals 
about  here  are  no  very  fine  in  their  skins, 
still  it  would  be  a curiosity,  and  at  present 
we  have  not  one  at  all  at  Denny-mains.” 

Again  this  reference  to  Denny-mains: 
Angus  Sutherland  glanced  from  one  to 
the  other;  but  what  could  he  see  in  the 
dusk? 

Then  we  got  back  to  the  yacht:  what  a 
huge  gray  ghost  she  looked  in  the  gloom  l 
And  as  we  were  all  waiting  to  get  down 
the  companion,  Angus  Sutherland  put  his 
hand  on  his  hostess’s  arm,  and  stayed  her. 

“You  must  be  wrong,”  said  he,  sim- 
ply. “I  have  offended  her  somehow. 
She  has  not  spoken  ten  words  to  me  to- 
day.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

HIDDEN  SPRINGS. 

“ Well,  perhaps  it  is  better,  after  all,” 
says  a certain  person,  during  one  of  those 
opportunities  for  brief  conjugal  confi- 
dences that  are  somewhat  rare  on  board 
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ship.  She  sighs  as  she  speaks.  4 4 1 thought 
it  was  going  to  be  otherwise.  But  it  will 
be  all  the  better  for  Angus  not  to  marry 
for  some  years  to  come.  He  has  a great 
future  before  him,  and  a wife  would  real- 
ly be  an  encumbrance.  Young  profes- 
sional men  should  never  marry ; their  cir- 
cumstances keep  on  improving,  but  they 
can't  improve  their  wives.” 

All  this  is  very  clear  and  sensible.  It 
is  not  always  this  person  talks  in  so  mat- 
ter-of-fact a way.  If,  however,  every- 
thing has  turned  out  for  the  best,  why 
this  sudden  asperity  with  which  she  adds, 

44  But  I did  not  expect  it  of  Mary.” 

And  then  again, 

44  She  might  at  least  be  civil  to  him.” 

4 4 She  is  not  uncivil  to  him.  She  only 
avoids  him.” 

4 4 1 consider  that  her  open  preference  for 
Howard  Smith  is  just  a little  bit  too  osten- 
tatious,” she  says,  in  rather  ah  injured 
way.  “Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  that,  she 
would  appear  to  prefer  the  Laird  to  either 
of  them.  Any  stranger  would  think  she 
wanted  to  marry  Denny-mains  himself.” 

44  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,”  is  the 
respectful  question,  “that  a young  wo- 
man— say  once  in  a century — may  be  in 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  she  would 
prefer  not  to  marry  anybody?” 

Abashed  ? Not  a bit  of  it.  There  is  a 
calm  air  of  superiority  on  her  face : she  is 
above  trifles  and  taunts. 

“If  unmarried  women  had  any  sense,” 
she  says,  “that  would  be  their  normal 
state  of  mind.” 

And  she  might  have  gone  on  enlarging 
on  this  text,  only  that  at  this  moment 
Mary  Avon  comes  along  from  the  ladies’ 
cabin;  and  the  morning  greetings  take 
place  between  the  two  women.  Is  it  only 
a suspicion  that  there  is  a touch  of  cold- 
ness in  the  elder  woman’s  manner?  Is  it 
possible  that  our  love  for  Mary  Avon  may 
be  decreasing  by  ever  so  little  a bit? 

Then  Angus  comes  down  the  compan- 
ion : he  has  got  some  wild  flowers ; he  has 
been  ashore.  And  surely  he  ought  to 
give  them  to  the  younger  of  the  two  wo- 
men : she  is  of  the  age  when  such  pretty 
compliments  are  a natural  thing.  But  no. 
The  flowers  are  for  his  hostess — for  the  dec- 
oration of  her  table ; and  Mary  Avon  does 
not  look  up  as  they  are  handed  along. 

Then  young  Mr.  Smith  makes  his  ap- 
pearance; he  has  been  ashore  too.  And 
his  complaints  and  protests  fill  the  air. 

“ Didn’t  I tell  you?”  he  says,  appealing 


more  especially  to  the  women-folk  for 
sympathy.  “Didn’t  I tell  you?  You 
saw  all  those  golden  plover  yesterday, 
and  the  wild-duck  further  up  the  loch: 
there  is  not  a sign  of  one  of  them!  I 
knew  it  would  be  so.  As  sure  as  Monday 
begins,  you  never  get  a chance ! I will 
undertake  to  say  that  when  we  get  to 
those  islands  where  all  the  seals  were  yes- 
terday, we  sha’n’t  see  one  to-day.” 

“But  are  we  to  stop  here  a whole  day 
in  order  to  let  you  go  and  shoot  seals  ?” 
says  his  hostess. 

44  You  can’t  help  it,”  says  he,  laughing. 
44  There  isn’t  any  wind.” 

44  Angus,”  she  says — as  if  nobody  knew 
anything  about  the  wind  but  the  young 
doctor — “is  that  so?” 

44  Not  a doubt  of  it,”  he  says.  44 But  it 
is  a beautiful  day.  You  might  make  up 
a luncheon  party,  and  have  a picnic  by 
the  side  of  the  Saint’s  Well — down  in  the 
hollow,  you  know.” 

4 4 Much  chance  I shall  have  with  the 
seals,  then!”  remarks  the  other  young 
man,  good-naturedly  enough. 

However,  it  is  enough  that  the  sugges- 
tion has  come  from  Angus  Sutherland. 
A picnic  on  the  Island  of  the  Saints  is 
forthwith  commanded — seals  or  no  seals. 
And  while  Master  Fred,  immediately  aft- 
er breakfast,  begins  his  preparations,  the 
Laird  helps  by  carefully  putting  a cork- 
screw in  his  pocket.  It  is  his  invariable  cus- 
tom. We  are  ready  for  any  emergency. 

And  if  the  golden  plover,  and  mergan- 
sers, and  seals,  appear  to  know  tliat  the 
new,  busy,  brisk  w'orking-days  have  be- 
gun again,  surely  we  ought  to  know  it 
too.  Here  are  the  same  silent  shores,  and 
the  calm  blue  seas  and  blue  sky,  and  the 
solitary  islands  in  the  south— all  just  as 
they  were  yesterday ; but  we  have  a secret 
sense  that  the  lassitude  and  idleness  of 
Sunday  are  over,  and  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  freedom  in  the  air.  The  Laird 
has  no  longer  any  need  to  keep  a check 
on  his  tongue:  those  stories  about  Ho- 
mesli  may  bubble  up  to  the  surface  of  his 
mind  just  as  they  please.  And  indeed  he 
is  exceedingly  merry  and  facetious  as  the 
preparations  go  on  for  this  excursion. 
When  at  length  he  gets  into  the  stem  of 
the  boat  he  says  to  his  companion, 

44  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Avon,  and  me. 

What  ails  ye,  lass?  I have  not  heard 
much  of  your  singing  of  late.” 
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“ You  would  not  have  me  sing'  profane 
songs  on  Sunday?”  she  says,  demurely. 

“No;  but  I mean  long  before  Sunday. 
However,”  he  says,  cheerfully,  and  look- 
ing at  her,  “there  is  a wonderful  change 
in  ye — wonderful!  Well  do  I mind  the 
day  I first  saw  ye,  on  the  quay;  though 
it  seems  a long  time  since  then.  Ye  were 
a poor  white  bit  thing  then ; I was  aston- 
ished ; and  the  next  day  too,  when  ye  were 
lame  as  well,  I said  to  myself,  ‘Well,  it’s 
high  time  that  bit  lass  had  a breath  o’  the 
sea  air.’  And  now — why,  ye  just  mind 
me  o’  the  lasses  in  the  Scotch  songs — the 
country  lasses,  ye  know — with  the  fine 
color  on  your  face.” 

And  indeed  this  public  statement  did 
not  tend  to  decrease  the  sun-brown  that 
now  tinged  Mary  Avon’s  cheeks. 

“ These  lads,”  said  he— no  doubt  refer- 
ring to  his  nephew  and  to  Angus  Suther- 
land, who  were  both  laboring  at  the  long 
oars — “are  much  too  attentive  to  ye,  put- 
ting ye  under  the  shadow  of  the  sails,  and 
bringing  ye  in  parasols  and  things  like 
that.  No,  no;  don’t  you  be  afraid  of  get- 
ting sunburned ; it  is  a comely  and  whole- 
some thing:  is  it  not  reasonable  that  hu- 
man beings  need  the  sunlight  as  much  as 
plants  ? Just  ask  your  friend  Dr.  Suther- 
land that;  though  a man  can  guess  as 
much  without  a microscope.  Keep  ye  in 
the  sun,  Miss  Mary ; never  mind  the  brown 
on  your  cheeks,  whatever  the  young  men 
say : I can  tell  ye  ye  are  looking  a great 
deal  better  now  than  when  ye  stepped  on 
shore — a shilpit  pale  bit  thing — on  that 
afternoon.” 

Miss  Avon  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  lectures  like  this  about  her  com- 
plexion, and  she  seemed  rather  confused ; 
but  fortunately  the  measured  noise  of  the 
rowlocks  prevented  the  younger  men  from 
overhearing. 

44  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Avon,  and  me,” 

continued  the  Laird,  in  his  facetious  way; 
and  he  contentedly  patted  the  hand  of  the 
girl  beside  him.  “I  fear  I am  growing 
very  fond  of  idleness.” 

“I  am  sure,  sir,  you  are  so  busy  during 
the  rest  of  the  year,”  says  this  base  flatter- 
er,  “that  you  should  be  able  to  enjoy  a 
holiday  with  a clear  conscience.” 

“Well,  perhaps  so — perhaps  so,”  said 
the  Laird,  who  was  greatly  pleased.  ‘ ‘ And 
yet,  let  one  work  as  hard  as  one  can,  it  is 
singular  how  little  one  can  do,  and  what 


little  thanks  ye  get  for  doing  it.  I am 
sure  those  people  in  Strathgovan  spend 
half  their  liveB  in  fault-finding;  and  ex- 
pect ye  to  do  everything  they  can  think 
of  without  asking  them  for  a farthing. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  rate-payers  in 
the  Burgh  Hall  I heckled  them,  I can  tell 
ye.  I am  not  a good  speaker— no,  no; 
far  from  it;  but  I can  speak  plain.  I use 
words  that  can  be  driven  into  people’s 
heads;  and  I will  say  this,  that  some  o’ 
those  people  in  Strathgovan  have  a skull 
of  most  extraordinar’  thickness.  But  said 
I to  them : 4 Do  ye  expect  us  to  work  mira- 
cles? Are  we  to  create  things  out  of  noth- 
ing? If  the  rates  are  not  to  be  increased, 
where  are  the  new  gas  lamps  to  come 
from  ? Do  ye  think  we  can  multiply  gas 
lamps  as  the  loaves  and  fishes  were  multi- 
plied?’ I’m  thinking,”  added  the  Laird, 
with  a burst  of  hearty  laughter,  “ that  the 
thickest-skulled  of  them  all  understood 
that — eh?” 

“I  should  hope  so,”  remarked  Miss 
Avon. 

Then  the  measured  rattle  of  the  oars: 
it  wants  hard  pulling  against  this  fierce- 
ly running  tide ; indeed,  to  cheat  it  in  a 
measure,  we  have  to  keep  working  along 
the  coast  and  across  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Swen. 

44  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Avon,  and  me,” 

says  the  Laird,  as  a playful  introduction 
to  another  piece  of  talking.  “I  have 
been  asking  myself  once  or  twice  wheth- 
er I knew  any  one  in  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Scotland  better  than  you.” 

“Than  me,  sir?”  she  says,  with  a start 
of  surprise. 

“Yes,”  he  says,  sententiously.  “That 
is  so.  And  I have  had  to  answer  myself 
in  the  naygative.  It  is  wonderful  how 
ye  get  to  know  a person  on  board  a yacht 
I just  feel  as  if  I had  spent  years  and 
years  with  ye;  so  that  there  is  not  any 
one  I know  with  whom  I am  better  ac- 
quaint. When  ye  come  to  Denny-mains, 
I shall  be  quite  disappointed  if  ye  look 
surprised  or  strange  to  the  place.  I have 
got  it  into  my  head  that  ye  must  have 
lived  there  all  your  life.  Will  ye  under- 
take to  say,”  he  continues,  in  the  same 
airy  manner,  “that  ye  do  not  know  the 
little  winding  path  that  goes  up  through 
the  trees  to  the  flag-staff — eh  ?” 

“ I am  afraid  I don’t  remember  it,”  she 
says,  with  a smile. 
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44  Wait  till  ye  see  the  sunsets  ye  can 
see  from  there  l”  he  says,  proudly.  44  We 
can  see  right  across  Glasgow  to  Tennants1 
Stalk ; and  in  the  afternoon  the  smoke  is 
all  turning  red  and  brown  with  the  sun- 
set— many’s  and  many’s  the  time  I have 
taken  Tom  Galbraith  to  the  hill,  and  ask- 
ed him  whether  they  have  finer  sunsets 
at  Naples  or  Venice.  No,  no;  give  me 
fire  and  smoke  and  meestery  for  a strong 
sunset.  But  just  the  best  time  of  the 
year,  as  ye’ll  find  out” — and  here  he  look- 
ed in  a kindly  way  at  the  girl — “where 
there  is  a bit  wood  near  the  house,  is  the 
spring-time.  When  ye  see  the  primroses 
and  the  bluebells  about  the  roots  of  the 
trees — when  ye  see  them  so  clear  and 
bright  among  the  red  of  the  withered 
leaves — well,  ye  can  not  help  thinking 
about  some  of  our  old  Scotch  songs,  and 
there’s  something  in  that  that’s  just  like 
to  bring  the  tears  to  your  een.  We  have 
a w^nderf  ul  and  great  inheritance  in  these 
songs,  as  ye’ll  find  out,  my  lass.  You  Eng- 
lish know  only  of  Burns;  but  a Scotch- 
man who  is  familiar  with  the  ways  and 
the  feelings  and  the  speech  of  the  pea- 
santry has  a sort  o’  uncomfortable  impres- 
sion that  Bums  is  at  times  just  a bit  arti- 
feecial  and  leeterary,  especially  when  he 
is  masquerading  in  fine  English,  though 
at  other  times  ye  get  the  real  lilt — what  a 
man  would  sing  to  himself  when  he  was 
all  alone  at  the  plough,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, and  listening  to  the  birds  around  him. 
But  there  are  others  that  we  are  proud 
of  too — Tannahill,  and  John  Mayne,  that 
wrote  about  ‘Logan  Braes,’  and  Hogg, 
and  Motherwell:  I’m  sure  o’  this,  that 
when  ye  read  Motherwell’s  4 Jeanie  Mor- 
rison,’ ye’ll  no  be  able  to  go  on  for 
greetin’.” 

44 1 beg  your  pardon?”  said  Miss  Avon. 

But  the  Laird  is  too  intent  on  recalling 
some  of  the  lines  to  notice  that  she  has 
not  quite  understood  him. 

“They  were  school-mates,”  he  says,  in 
an  absent  way.  4 4 When  school  was  over, 
they  wandered  away  like  lad  and  lass; 
and  he  writes  the  poem  in  after-life,  and 
speaks  to  her  he  has  never  seen  since. 

“ 1 0,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 
The  deavin’  dinsome  toun, 

To  wander  by  the  green  burn-side, 

And  hear  its  waters  croon? 

The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads, 
The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet; 

And  in  the  gloamm’  o’  the  wood 
The  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 
***** 
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“‘And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn 
For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o’  joy,  till  baith 
Wi’  very  gladness  grat. 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek, 

Like  dew-beads  on  a rose,  yet  nane 
Had  ony  power  to  speak.1” 

The  Laird’s  voice  faltered  for  a moment ; 
but  he  pretended  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  remembering  the  poem,  and  confessed 
that  he  must  have  mixed  up  the  verses. 
However,  he  said  he  remembered  the  last 
one. 

“ ‘ 0 dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sindered  young, 

I’ve  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 
The  music  o’  your  tongue; 

But  I could  hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I dee, 

Did  I but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 
0’  by-gane  days  and  me.’” 

Just  as  he  finished,  the  old  Laird  turn- 
ed aside  his  head.  He  seemed  to  be  sud- 
denly interested  in  something  over  at  the 
mouth  of  Loch  Swen.  Then  he  quickly 
passed  his  red  silk  handkerchief  across  his 
face,  and  said,  in  a gay  manner,  though 
he  was  still  looking  in  that  alien  direction : 

“This  is  a desperate  hard  pull.  We 
had  nothing  like  this  yesterday.  But  it 
will  do  the  lads  good ; it  will  take  the  stiff- 
ness out  of  their  backs.” 

However,  one  of  the  lads— to  wit,  the 
Laird’s  nephew — admitted  at  length  that 
he  had  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and  gave 
up  his  oar  to  the  man  he  had  relieved. 
Then  he  came  into  the  stern,  and  was  very 
pleasant  and  talkative;  and  said  he  had 
quite  made  up  his  mind  to  find  all  the 
seals  gone  from  the  shores  of  the  sacred 
island. 

So  formidable,  indeed,  was  the  tide,  that 
we  had  to  keep  well  away  to  the  south  of 
the  island  before  venturing  to  make  across 
for  it;  and  when  at  length  we  did  put  the 
bow  straight  for  the  little  harbor,  the  mid- 
channel current  swept  us  away  north- 
ward, as  if  the  gig  had  been  a bit  of  cork. 
But  the  fQur  oars  kept  manfully  to  their 
work;  and  by  dint  of  hard  pulling  and 
pertinacious  steering  we  managed  to  run 
into  the  little  bay. 

We  found  it  quite  deserted.  The  two 
lobster-fishers  had  left  in  the  morning ; we 
were  in  sole  possession  of  this  lonely  isl- 
and, set  amid  the  still  summer  seas. 

But  by  this  time  it  was  nearly  noon; 
and  so  it  was  arranged  that  the  men  of 
the  party  should  content  themselves  with 
a preliminary  expedition,  to  find  out,  by 
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stealthy  crawlings  out  to  the  various  bays, 
where  the  seals  were  chiefly  congregated, 
while  the  women  were  to  remain  by  the 
Saint’s  Well,  to  help  Fred  to  get  luncheon 
spread  out  and  arranged.  And  this  was 
done;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  after 
f Master  Fred  had  finished  his  work,  and 
retired  down  to  his  mates  in  the  gig,  the 
two  women-folk  were  left  alone. 

“Why,  Mary,”  said  the  one  of  them, 
quite  cheerfully  (as  we  afterward  heard), 
“it  is  quite  a long  time  since  you  and  I 
had  a chat  together.” 

“Yes,  it  is.” 

“One  gets  so  often  interfered  with  on 
board,  you  know.  Aren’t  you  going  to 
begin  now  and  make  a sketch  ?” 

She  had  brought  with  her  her  sketch- 
ing materials;  but  they  were  lying  un- 
opened on  a rock  hard  by. 

“No,  I think  not,”  she  said,  listlessly. 

“What  is  the  matter  with  you?”  said 
her  kind  friend,  pretending  to  laugh  at 
her.  4 4 1 believe  you  are  fretting  over  the 
loss  of  the  money,  after  all.” 

“Oh  no:  I hope  you  do  not  think  I am 
fretting,”  said  she,  anxiously.  “No  one 
has  said  that?  I am  really  quite  content; 
I am  very — happy.” 

She  managed  to  say  the  word. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  her 
friend ; 44  but  I have  a great  mind  to  scold 
you  all  the  same.” 

The  girl  looked  up.  Her  friend  went 
over  to  her,  and  sat  down  beside  her,  and 
took  her  hand  in  hers. 

“Don’t  be  offended,  Mary,”  she  said, 
good-naturedly.  “ I have  no  right  to  in- 
terfere; but  Angus  is  an  old  friend  of# 
mine.  Why  do  you  treat  him  like  that  ?”* 

The  girl  looked  at  her  with  a sort  of 
quick,  frightened,  inquiring  glance;  and 
then  said,  as  if  she  were  almost  afraid  to 
hear  herself  speak, 

4 4 Has  he  spoken  to  you  ?” 

“Yes.  Now  don’t  make  a mole-hill 
into  a mountain,  Mary.  If  he  has  offend- 
ed you,  tell  him.  Be  frank  with  him.  He 
would  not  vex  you  for  the  world:  do  you 
think  he  would?” 

The  girl’s  hand  was  beginning  to  trem- 
ble a good  deal ; and  her  face  was  white, 
and  piteous. 

4 4 If  you  only  knew  him  as  well  as  I do, 
you  would  know  he  is  as  gentle  as  a child : 
he  would  not  offend  any  one.  Now  you 
will  be  friends  with  him  again,  Mary?” 

The  answer  was  a strange  one.  The 
girl  broke  into  a fit  of  wild  crying,  and 


hid  her  face  in  her  friend’s  bosom,  and 
sobbed  there  so  that  her  whole  frame  was 
shaken  with  the  violence  of  her  misery. 

4 4 Mary,  what  is  it?”  said  the  other,  in 
great  alarm. 

Then,  by-and-by,  the  girl  rose,  and  went 
away  over  to  her  sketching  materials  for 
a minute  or  two.  Then  she  returned,  her 
face  still  rather  white,  but  with  a certain 
cold  and  determined  look  on  it. 

“ It  is  all  a mistake,”  said  she,  speaking 
very  distinctly.  4 4 Dr.  Sutherland  has  not 
offended  me  in  the  least:  please  tell  him 
so  if  he  speaks  again.  I hope  we  shall  al- 
ways be  good  friends.” 

She  opened  out  her  color-box. 

“And  then,”  said  she,  with  an  odd 
laugh,  “before  you  think  I have  gone 
crazed,  please  remember  it  isn’t  every  day 
one  loses  such  an  enormous  fortune  as 
mine.” 

She  began  to  get  her  other  sketching 
things  ready.  And  she  was  very  cheer- 
ful about  it,  and  very  busy;  and  she  was 
heard  to  be  singing  to  herself, 

“'Then  fill  up  a bumper:  what  can  I do  less 

Than  drink  to  the  health  of  my  bonuy  Black 
Bess  ?’  ” 

But  her  friend,  when  by  chance  she  turn- 
ed her  head  a little  bit,  perceived  that  the 
pale  and  piteous  face  was  still  wet  with 
tears;  and  the  praises  of  Black  Bess  did 
not  wholly  deceive  her. 


CIVIL  SERVICE  REFORM  IN  NEW 
YORK. 

OEVEN  years  since  a short-lived  attempt 
O was  made  to  apply  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  civil  service  reform  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Custom-house  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  It  was  abandoned 
when  Congress  omitted  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  expenses  attending  the 
system  throughout  the  country.  It  has 
lately  been  renewed,  and  at  the  same  time 
a somewhat  similar  though  less  elaborate 
experiment  has  been  made  in  the  Post- 
office  at  New  York.  The  details  of  each 
of  these  efforts,  which,  though  having  a 
common  end,  and  proceeding  in  very 
much  the  same  way,  have  had  a different 
origin,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
throw  a good  deal  of  light  on  the  previous 
condition  of  the  service,  on  the  specific 
character  of  the  reform  which  is  required 
and  practicable,  and  on  the  nature  of  the 
results  which  could  be  obtained  on  a lar- 
ger scale.  The  essential  principles  of  the 
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reform  are  that  admission  to  the  service 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  determined 
by  a competitive  examination,  and  shall 
be  allowed  only  to  the  lowest  grade  in 
any  class  of  offices ; that  after  admission 
the  appointee  shall  be  subjected  to  a pro- 
bation sufficiently  long  to  show  any  de- 
fects which  the  examination  may  have 
failed  to  bring  out;  that  promotion  shall 
be  made  only  upon  competitive  examina- 
tion; and  that  removals  shall  be  made 
only  for  cause — in  order  that  all  possible 
inducements  for  fidelity  shall  be  held  out 
in  security  of  tenure  and  advancement 
for  merit.  The  object,  in  brief,  of  the 
system  is  to  get  the  best  men,  incite  them 
to  the  best  conduct,  and  keep  them  as  long 
as  may  be.  This  was  the  cardinal  aim  of 
the  reform  of  1872-73;  the  experiment 
in  the  Custom-house  at  that  time  was  car- 
ried out  in  close  harmony  with  it,  so  far 
as  it  went,  aqd  the  experiment  now  being 
made  is  like  the  former.  The  evidence 
which  may  be  gathered  from  it  is,  there- 
fore, cumulative,  as  is  also  that  to  be  de- 
rived from  what  has  been  done  in  the 
Post-office. 

The  first  step  in  the  reform  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house in  1879  was  the  letter  of  the 
President  to  General  E.  A.  Merritt,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1879,  immediately  after  his  con- 
firmation as  Collector  of  the  Port.  In 
this  the  President  said,  “ My  desire  is  that 
the  office  be  conducted  on  strictly  busi- 
ness principles,  and  according  to  the  rules 
for  the  civil  service  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
in  the  administration  of  General  Grant.” 
And  he  added,  with  a quaint  frankness 
which  is  to  be  noticed  in  several  of  his 
semi-official  lettefrs:  “I  want  you  to  be 
perfectly  independent  of  mere  influence 
from  any  quarter.  Neither  my  recom- 
mendation, nor  that  of  Secretary  Sher- 
man, nor  of  any  member  of  Congress, 
must  be  specially  regarded.  Let  appoint- 
ments and  removals  be  made  on  business 
principles,  and  according  to  rule.  There 
must,  I assume,  be  a few  confidential 
places  filled  by  those  you  personally 
know  to  be  trustworthy,  but  restrict  the 
area  of  patronage  to  the  narrowest  lim- 
its.” It  is  not  difficult  to  detect  in  some 
of  the  phrases  of  this  letter  a vagueness, 
a certain  haziness,  as  to  the  precise  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service,  that  is  not  of  the  best  omen  for  its 
completion.  But  of  the  President’s  sin- 
cere desire  to  see  the  reform  fairly  tried 


in  the  very  centre  of  political  patronage, 
and  to  leave  to  the  head  of  the  Custom- 
house a clear  field  in  carrying  it  out,  there 
is  fortunately  no  room  for  doubt. 

In  the  course  of  a month  a series  of 
regulations  was  prepared  by  the  heads  of 
the  various  departments  of  the  customs 
service,  and  by  the  Sub-Treasurer,  and 
submitted  to  the  President,  who  gave  his 
approval  March  6.  Another  month  was 
consumed  in  the  necessary  preparations 
for  the  examinations — a delay  caused  by 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  appropriation 
for  any  expenses  attending  the  work — 
and  on  the  3d  of  April  the  first  examina- 
tion in  the  Custom-house  was  held.  Up 
to  this  time  some  one  thousand  applica- 
tions for  appointment  had  accumulated, 
and  from  these  it  became  necessary  to  se- 
lect a number  which  would  make  up  a 
“class”  practicable  to  examine.  The  first 
step  was  to  require  a new  application  in 
the  form  described  by  the  regulations,  for 
which  a proper  blank  was  given  out.  This 
must  be  filled  by  the  applicant  without 
assistance ; it  must  state  what  position  he 
applies  for;  his  name  in  full;  where  and 
when  he  was  born;  his  actual  residence, 
and  how  long  it  has  been  such ; his  edu- 
cation; his  occupation,  past  and  present; 
whether  he  has  been  in  the  civil  service 
before,  and  if  so,  in  what  capacity,  and 
why  he  left  it;  whether  he  was  ever  in 
the  army  or  navy,  and  if  so,  in  what  or- 
ganization, and  in  what  capacity.  The 
applicant  must  also  give  a certificate  of 
two  reputable  citizens  that  he  is  of  good 
moral  character,  temperate,  industrious, 
and  faithful  to  the  Union  and  the  Consti- 
tution. This  seems  a long  list  of  details, 
but  it  contains  no  requirement  not  really 
essential,  none  which  could  be  omitted 
without  risk  to  the  service.  Its  fullness 
is,  moreover,  valuable,  as  tending  to  im- 
press on  the  applicant  that  the  govern- 
ment sets  up  at  the  outset  a reasonably 
high  standard,  of  which  political  service 
is  not  a feature. 

For  the  purposes  of  examinations  the 
offices  of  the  Collector,  the  Naval  Officer, 
and  Surveyor  are  regarded  as  one.  The 
examinations  for  the  Appraiser’s  office  as 
well  as  those  for  the  Sub-Treasury  are  held 
separately,  these  offices  being  distinct,  with 
duties  more  or  less  peculiar.  The  heads 
of  the  various  offices  constitute  a Board  of 
Revision  for  the  examinations,  to  which 
appeals  can  be  taken  by  any  one  deeming 
himself  unfairly  treated,  while  the  exam- 
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inations  proper  are  conducted  by  Boards 
of  Examiners  made  up  as  follows : for  the 
Collector,  General  N.  G.  Williams,  Depu- 
ty Collector;  for  the  Naval  Officer,  Mr. 
John  M.  Comstock,  acting  deputy  ; for 
the  Surveyor,  Mr.  J.  T.  Kane,  clerk.  This 
board  has  the  benefit  of  the  constant  aid 
and  counsel  of  Mr.  S.  W.  Burt,  the  Naval 
Officer,  who  was  the  chairman  bf  the 
Board  of  Revision  and  Appeal  in  the  Cus- 
tom-house when  the  rules  were  last  ap- 
plied there.  He  is  a gentleman  of  thor- 
ough education,  an  excellent  official,  and 
not  only  a zealous  believer  in  the  reform, 
but  one  who  has  acquired  much  skill  and 
tact  in  its  application  from  both  study  an^ 
observation.  The  preparation  of  the  ques- 
tions is  made  exclusively  by  the  Examin- 
ing Board,  in  secret  session.  The  print- 
ing is  done  by  an  electric  pen,  on  the  day 
before  the  examination,  and  the  sheets  are 
carefully  guarded  until  they  are  given  out 
to  the  candidates.  The  standard  of  per- 
fection is  a key,  prepared  in  advance,  and 
personally  verified  by  each  member  of  the 
board. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  first 
examination  was  made,  there  was  natu- 
rally much  incredulity  as  to  the  good  faith 
which  would  be  shown  in  the  matter. 
General  Merritt,  the  new  Collector,  though 
enjoying  justly  a reputation  for  probity 
and  sincerity,  had  been  known  chiefly  as 
a politician,  associated  with  a wing  of  the 
Republican  party  not  noted  for  disinter- 
estedness or  for  its  aversion  to  patronage, 
with  all  the  advantages  which  patronage 
brought,  under  the  old  system.  He  had 
been  overrun  with  office-seekers,  and  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  regi- 
ment which  besieged  his  office  there  were 
very  few  who  did  not  count  much  more 
on  the  “mere  influence”  of  political  back- 
ers than  on  any  proof  which  they  could 
give  of  their  fitness  for  work.  And  of 
those  who  had  been  requested  to  put  their 
applications  in  the  required  form,  and  to 
present  themselves  for  examination,  many 
went  up  with  light  hearts,  imagining  that 
this  was  only  a form  which  indicated  that 
the  doors  of  the  coveted  paradise  were  at 
least  ajar.  This  class  were  quickly  unde- 
ceived when  they  met  on  the  threshold  of 
the  examination-room  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations,  which  it  is  now 
purposed  to  describe  somewhat  in  detail. 

In  the  first  place,  every  applicant  is,  so 
to  speak,  stripped  of  his  identity  from  the 
start.  All  communication,  written  or 


oral,  with  the  examiners  is  prohibited,  ex- 
cept such  as  relates  strictly  to  the  exami- 
nation. The  name  of  the  candidate  is 
known  only  to  an  officer  not  connected 
with  the  board,  by  whom  it  is  written  on 
a card  and  placed  in  a sealed  envelope 
indorsed  with  the  number  of  the  desk  to 
which  the  candidate  is  assigned.  This 
envelope  remains  sealed  and  its  contents 
unread  until  the  entire  process  of  exami- 
nation, including  the  rating  of  the  papers, 
is  completed.  It  is  only  opened  by  the 
examiners,  and  the  name  recorded,  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  report  the  stand- 
ing of  the  respective  candidates.  By  this 
simple  precaution  not  only  is  every  can- 
didate deprived  of  the  benefit  which  he 
might  get  from  any  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious prejudice  in  his  favor,  but  he  is 
equally  protected  from  any  adverse  dis- 
crimination. To  the  examiners  he  is  sim- 
ply the  author  of  certain  papers  of  the 
merit  of  which  they  must  judge  unaided 
and  unhindered  by  any  association  at- 
taching to  his  personal  or  political  claims. 

Each  candidate  is  given  a printed  copy 
of  the  rules  by  which  he  must  be  guided, 
and  a more  minute  explanation  is  given 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  on  the  as- 
sembling of  the  class.  Any  person  hav- 
ing made  a mistake  as  to  the  position  to 
be  filled  is  allowed  to  retire,  and  is  sum- 
moned again  when  an  examination  is  to 
be  held  for  the  position  which  he  desires. 
If  any  one  feels,  physically  or  mentally, 
from  illness  or  otherwise,  unfit  for  the 
work  of  the  day,  he  also  is  requested  to 
retire ; but  any  one  giving  up  after  an  ex- 
amination is  begun,  loses  his  chance.  It 
is  explained  that  any  question  which  ap- 
pears impossible  of  answer  may  be  “de- 
clined,” and  that  such  a course  will  be 
better  than  a grossly  ignorant  attempt  at 
an  answer,  which  would  count  nothing. 
In  mathematical  questions  the  process  of 
working  out  the  answer  must  be  shown 
in  full,  though  paper  is  furnished  for  ex- 
perimental figuring.  Each  class  of  ques- 
tions is  given  on  a separate  sheet,  and  only 
one  sheet  is  given  out  at  a time.  After 
completing  any  one  sheet,  the  candidate 
may  leave  the  room  for  a few  moments, 
but  not  while  he  has  a sheet  in  hand. 
Any  asking,  procuring,  or  giving  aid  by 
one  candidate  to  another,  is  regarded  as 
morally  blameworthy,  and  is  fatal.  The 
applicants  are  advised  not  to  hurry  great- 
ly, as  the  quality  of  rapidity  weighs  only 
lightly  in  any  case,  and  never  offsets  care- 
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lessness  or  slovenly  work.  This  series  of 
explanations,  it  will  be  seen,  is  sensible 
and  candid,  and  calculated  to  guard  the 
candidates  against  errors  in  conduct  which 
would  be  extremely  natural,  and  while 
helping  them  to  do  their  best,  places  them 
squarely  on  their  merits. 

The  questions  used  in  the  Custom-house 
examinations  vary  with  the  positions  to  be 
filled.  For  the  position  of  night  inspector 
at  $2  50  a day,  or  of  clerk  at  less  than  $1200 
a year,  they  are  extremely  simple.  For 
clerkships  at  a salary  of  $1200,  they  are 
more  difficult;  while  in  examinations  for 
promotions,  or  for  the  position  of  examin- 
er in  the  Appraiser’s  department,  technical 
questions  are  added,  based  on  the  appli- 
cant’s previous  service,  or  intended  to  test 
his  qualifications  for  peculiar  duties.  In 
the  latter  class  of  examinations  the  com- 
petitive method  is  particularly  useful  and 
convenient  of  application,  because  it  is  not 
difficult  to  frame  the  questions  so  as  to 
make  them  practically  valuable.  In  the 
former  class,  where  the  object  is  princi- 
pally and  necessarily  to  test  general  in- 
telligence, greater  difficulties  are  met,  and 
more  tact  and  special  judgment  are  re- 
quired. A thorough  study  of  the  ques- 
tions used  in  these  circumstances  can 
hardly  fail  to  convince  that  they  are 
fairly,  intelligently,  and  even  skillfully 
framed.  A matter  of  prime  importance 
is  the  weight  given  to  each  subject,  which 
in  the  general  examinations  for  clerkships 
and  inspectorships  is  as  follows: 


Clerk. 

Insp’r. 

Mathematical : 

Notation  and  Numeration 

1 

1 

Addition 

1 

1 

Fractions 

2 

1 

Applied  Arithmetic 

6 

3 

Copy  from  Dictation 

2 

4 

Syntax  

1 

1 

Geography,  History,  and  Govern- 

ment   

2 

2 

Letter  on  given  Subject 

1 

1 

Penmanship 

4 

6 

General  Aptitude,  based  on  Appear- 
ance of  Work,  Age,  Occupation, 

and  Observation  of  Candidate  . . 

5 

5 

Total 

25 

25 

The  range  of  these  subjects  is  sufficiently 
modest.  It  includes  nothing  which  a 
good  common  - school  education  should 
not  enable  an  applicant  to  treat  intelli- 
gently. When  the  nature  of  the  specific 
questions  is  considered,  it  is  plain  that 
there  is  no  special  advantage  given,  as  it 


was  feared  there  might  be,  to  persons 
fresh  from  school,  or  who  had  enjoyed  a 
collegiate  education.  On  the  contrary, 
keeping  in  view  the  relative  weight  at- 
tached to  each  subject,  those  stand  the 
best  chance  who  are  naturally  bright, 
have  been  intelligent  readers  of  the  news- 
papers, and  have  had  some  business  train- 
ing. Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arith- 
metical questions  form  forty  per  cent,  in 
the  case  of  a clerk,  and  twenty-four  per 
cent,  in  the  case  of  an  inspector,  of  the 
whole  scale,  and  applied  arithmetic  is  giv- 
en a decided  preference.  Copying  from 
dictation  is  a peculiarly  useful  test,  since 
it  shows  readiness  of  comprehension,  and 
the  applicant’s  command  of  such  knowl- 
edge as  he  has  of  writing,  spelling,  and  or- 
derly arrangement.  This  is  given  more 
weight  for  an  inspector  than  for  a clerk, 
for  the  former  has  frequently  to  write 
marks,  descriptive  terms,  and  numbers 
rapidly  as  they  are  called  out  to  him. 
Penmanship  is,  for  the  same  reason,  made 
more  important  in  his  case.  In  both  class- 
es of  examinations  syntax  counts  only 
four  per  cent. ; geography,  history,  and 
government  combined  count  only  eight 
per  cent.,  which  is  certainly  a very  mod- 
erate weight  to  give  to  the  only  subjects 
which,  by  any  stretch  of  hypercriticism, 
could  be  called  “ scholastic.” 

A very  ingenious  method  has  been 
adopted  for  estimating  accurately  the  val- 
ue of  each  applicant’s  answers — a method 
which,  originally  devised  by  Mr.  Elliott, 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  in  1871,  has 
been  approved  by  severe  experience. 
Each  answer  is  marked  on  a scale  of  100. 
The  values  of  the  answers  under  each 
subject,  thus  ascertained,  are  added  to- 
gether, and  the  sum  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  questions,  which  gives  the  av- 
erage for  each  subject.  This  amount  is 
then  multiplied  by  the  value  assigned  to 
that  subject,  the  product  is  divided  by  the 
sum  of  the  values  of  all  the  subjects,  and 
the  result  is  the  average  standing.  By 
this  means  every  man  gets  credit  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  attached  to 
each  subject.  Thus  a candidate  for  a 
clerkship  might  fall  below  the  minimum 
in  everything  but  applied  arithmetic,  and 
if  he  were  perfect  in  that,  might  rise  above 
the  minimum.  Another  effect,  and  a cu- 
rious one,  of  the  application  of  this  meth- 
od of  ascertaining  a candidate’s  standing, 
is  the  absolute  impossibility  which  it  se- 
cures of  anything  like  favoritism  on  the 
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part  of  the  examiners.  When  these  of- 
ficers come  to  take  up  the  papers,  all  those 
relating  to  the  same  subject — one  sheet 
being  given  for  each  subject — are  consid- 
ered one  after  the  other,  and  the  results 
recorded  on  a general  table.  Then  the 
general  average  is  worked  out,  and  it  in- 
variably happens  that  it  is  wholly  imprac- 
ticable for  any  member  of  the  board,  at 
any  stage  of  the  process,  to  predict  with 
even  approximate  accuracy  what  the  gen- 
eral average  or  final  standing  of  any  can- 
didate will  be.  So  that  if  the  names  of 
the  candidates  were  known  to  the  board, 
as  they  are  not,  and  if  there  were  any  de- 
sire to  promote  the  chances  of  one  beyond 
another,  it  could  not  be  accomplished. 
The  Board  of  Examiners  work,  in  prac- 
tice as  in  intent,  with  the  impartiality  of 
a calculating  machine,  and  are  scarcely 
more  conscious  than  that  ingenious  con- 
trivance is  of  what  is  to  be  the  result  of 
their  labor.  What  may  be  called  the  me- 
chanical impartiality  of  the  process  of 
weighting  extends  even  to  the  “general 
aptitude”  of  the  candidate,  every  element 
of  which,  except  one,  is  calculated  mathe- 
matically. It  thus  results  that  on  the 
scale  of  100,  on  which  the  candidate’s 
standing  is  marked,  there  are  only  four 
points  which  are  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  board— these  four  being  allotted  to  the 
impression  as  to  personal  bearing  made 
by  the  candidate,  referring  particularly 
to  his  physical  capacity  for  the  position 
which  he  seeks. 

Considerable  criticism  having  been  of- 
fered from  time  to  time  on  the  alleged 
“ pedantry”  of  the  questions  put  to  candi- 
dates, it  is  as  well  to  say  that  the  mathe- 
matical questions  are  strictly  confined  to 
exercises  in  the  elementary  rules  of  arith- 
metic, and  to  problems  in  business  calcu- 
lations such  as  will  be  presented  in  the 
daily  work  of  the  particular  position  open- 
ed to  competition.  In  “geography,  his- 
tory, and  government”  the  following  ques- 
tions will  fairly  show  the  character  of 
those  generally  given  out:  “ 1.  Name  the 
ten  States  that  border  upon  or  are  divided 
by  the  Mississippi  River.  2.  What  large 
river  of  the  United  States  flows  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  f 3.  Which  State  produces 
the  most  coal  ? wliicli  the  most  tobacco  ? 
and  which  the  most  sugar  ? 4.  Which  are 
the  two  largest  cities  on  Lake  Michigan  ? 
5.  What  was  the  first  English  settlement 
on  the  coast  of  New  England  ? 6.  What 
actual  collision  with  the  British  forces 


marked  the  commencement  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary war?  7.  How  are  the  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States  governed  ? 8. 
Under  what  circumstances  can  the  Presi- 
dent order  the  State  militia  into  service  ?” 
In  syntax,  corrections  are  required  only 
of  the  most  obvious,  though  often  very 
common,  errors,  such  as  in  the  following 
sentence:  “The  three  first  papers  were 
difficult.”  As  subjects  for  the  letter  re- 
quired, the  following  indicate  the  char- 
acter of  those  selected:  “What  govern- 
mental policy  toward  the  Indians  is  most 
expedient  ?”  4 4 What  are  the  advantages  or 
disadvantages  of  Chinese  immigration  ?” 
If  there  is  anything  required  for  the  prop- 
er answer  to  these  questions,  or  the  rea- 
sonably intelligent  treatment  of  these  sub- 
jects, beyond  what  is  furnished  by  an  av- 
erage common-school  education  and  a fair 
attention  to  that  universal  educator  of 
American  citizens,  the  newspaper,  then 
the  excellence  of  our  schools  and  the  in- 
telligence of  our  people  have  been  sadly 
overrated. 

The  standing  of  the  candidates  having 
been  determined  in  the  manner  described, 
the  names  of  the  three  standing  highest 
on  the  list  are  certified  to  the  appointing 
officer.  He  has  the  option  to  reject  sum- 
marily, and  without  giving  his  reasons, 
one  or  all  of  these  names,  in  which  case 
new  names  are  furnished  from  those  next 
highest  on  the  list.  If  there  be  no  sum- 
mary rejection,  the  appointment  is  made 
from  the  names  submitted.  In  point  of 
fact,  no  summary  rejection  has  been  made 
by  an  appointing  officer.  The  only  dis- 
crimination made  is  the  selection,  re- 
quired by  law,  of  those  who  have  served 
in  the  Union  army  or  navy,  and  who  are 
otherwise  equally  eligible  to  appointment. 
Those  not  appointed  retain  their  standing, 
and  are  eligible  to  succeeding  vacancies  for 
a specified  time.  A record  is  kept  of  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  the  ex- 
amination papers  are  also  filed.  Both  rec- 
ord and  papers  are  open  to  inspection  by 
any  one  directly  interested. 

Some  simple  statistics  of  the  results  of 
the  examinations  in  the  Collector’s  and 
Naval  Offices  will  throw  a good  deal  of 
light  on  the  character  of  the  applicants 
under  the  new  system,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  acquitted  themselves,  and 
on  the  nature  of  the  process  by  which  they 
were  sifted.  For  positions  of  the  higher 
order,  commanding  a salary  of  $1200  a 
year,  fourteen  classes,  with  428  candidates, 
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appeared  to  be  examined.  Of  these,  52 
withdrew  from  competition  on  the  ground 
of  sickness,  nervousness,  or  confessed  want 
of  ability.  Of  the  376  remaining,  224,  or 
60  per  cent.,  failed  to  reach  the  minimum 
of  70;  73  more,  or  19$  per  cent.,  failed  to 
get  beyond  80,  making  a little  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  who 
were  practically  out  of  the  race,  as,  con- 
sidering the  proportion  of  applicants  to 
offices,  no  one  not  going  beyond  80  on  the 
general  average  stands  the  slightest  chance 
of  appointment.  Of  the  remainder,  59,  or 
15$  per  cent. , obtained  between  80  and  90 ; 
20,  or  5$  per  cent. , obtained  90  or  over.  The 
age  of  appointees  ranged  from  26  to  54,  with 
an  average  of  36  years.  Of  the  42  appoint- 
ed, 27  were  born  in  New  York,  12  in  ten 
other  States,  and  3 in  foreign  countries; 
14  had  received  a common-school  educa- 
tion, 22  an  academic,  and  6 a collegiate ; 19 
had  been  clerks,  5 had  been  merchants,  1 
a manufacturer,  1 a broker,  1 an  express- 
man,  3 teachers,  4 civil  engineers,  2 law- 
yers, 2 farmers.  1 banker,  1 a student- 
showing  a notable  absence  of  the  profes- 
sional and  student  class,  which,  it  had 
been  thought,  would  be  favored  by  the 
new  system. 

The  statistics  of  the  examinations  for 
promotion  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
present  members  of  the  force  at  the  Cus- 
tom-house do  not  take  kindly  to  the  ex- 
aminations, and  do  not  make  a very  good 
showing  when  they  enter  the  lists.  In 
an  examination  for  a $1400  position  in 
the  Naval  Office,  in  which  all  the  clerks 
of  the  $1200  grade  were  allowed  to  com- 
pete, one  of  the  highest  positions  was  won 
by  a clerk  who  had  just  been  admitted 
through  examination,  and  this  notwith- 
standing that  the  questions  were  entirely 
different,  and  were  framed  to  test  the  can- 
didates’ familiarity  with  duties  which  they 
had  been  performing.  The  contestants 
in  the  other  cases  did  not  reach  as  high 
an  average  standing  as  had  been  reached 
in  the  examinations  for  admissions.  More 
recently  an  examination  was  held  to  fill 
two  vacancies  in  positions  of  $2000.  The 
questions  were  searching,  and  the  ordeal 
a severe  one.  The  lists  were  thrown  open 
to  all  subordinate  clerks.  None  of  those 
occupying  $1800  positions  entered ; of  those 
at  $1600  only  four  entered.  In  all,  of  two 
hundred  men  who  were  privileged  to  ap- 
ply, and  who  had  been  appointed  under 
the  old  system,  only  twenty-four  appear- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  eleven  men  ap- 


pointed after  competition,  and  ineluding 
all  who  were  eligible  to  examination,  pre- 
sented themselves.  The  result* was  that 
two  of  the  latter  won  the  prizes. 

The  practical  question  which  every  one 
will  ask  in  regard  to  the  recent  experience 
at  the  Custom-house  will  be,  “What  sort 
of  public  servants  has  it  produced  ?”  It 
will  be  gathered  from  the  facts  already 
submitted  that  the  new  system  has  some 
very  important  merits  independent  of  any 
improvement  in  the  service.  It  disposes 
of  most  of  the  evils  attending  appoint- 
ments for  political  purposes,  and  robs  the 
men  who  make  a business  of  politics  of 
their  most  mischievous  weapon.  It  frees 
the  appointing  officers,  and  notably  the 
Collector,  from  the  prodigious  pressure  to 
which  they  have  been  hitherto  subjected, 
and  leaves  them  leisure  to  attend  more 
carefully  to  their  legitimate  duties.  It 
deprives  these  officers  of  the  motive,  which 
has  sometimes  been  very  strong,  to  make 
constant  changes  in  the  service,  in  order 
to  find  room  for  men  whose  appointment 
was  urged  on  political  or  personal  grounds. 
It  makes  better  discipline  and  a more  ex- 
acting standard  of  work  possible,  since 
employes  feel  that  their  retention  or  pro- 
motion depends  on  their  merits,  and  not 
on  their  “ backing.”  It  tends  to  raise  the 
reputation  of  the  service  in  the  public 
mind  by  opening  it  to  all  impartially,  and 
ridding  entrance  to  it  from  that  scandal- 
ous scramble  which  has  generally  attend- 
ed it.  But  all  these  benefits  would  be  of 
little  value  if  the  system  did  not  secure  not 
only  officials  superior  to  those  admitted  by 
the  old  method,  but  of  intrinsic  and  posi- 
tive worth.  On  this  point  a careful  and 
somewhat  detailed  inquiry  gives  an  entire- 
ly satisfactory  result.  The  testimony  of 
the  Collector,  the  Appraiser,  and  the  Na- 
val Officer  in  the  New  York  Custom-house* 
in  whose  offices  the  appointments  have 
mostly  been  made  since  the  President’s 
order  was  issued,  is  clear  and  emphatic 
that  the  new  appointees  are  extremely  ac- 
ceptable. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
an  essential  portion  of  the  scheme  of  re- 
form is  the  probation  to  which  all  ap- 
pointees are  subjected.  This  probation 
extends  for  six  months,  and  during  that 
time  the  appointing  officer  has  ample  op- 
portunity to  test,  by  actual  work,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  appointee.  Only  one  in- 
stance is  reported  in  which  it  is  likely  that 
an  appointee  has  failed  during  his  proba- 
tion to  justify  his  selection.  In  all  other 
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cases  the  men  presented  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  have  proved  competent  under 
the  searching  ordeal  of  daily  work.  This 
fact  is  conceded  frankly  even  by  those 
gentlemen  who  accepted  the  reform  with 
some  reluctance,  and  were  not  at  all  pre- 
pared, a priori , to  admit  its  excellence. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  value 
and  significance  of  this  testimony,  and  it 
may  well  be  encouraging  to  those  who 
have  sustained  the  reform  for  years,  under 
many  disappointments,  and  in  the  midst  of 
most  depressing  experiences,  from  a con- 
viction that  its  principles  were  founded  in 
common-sense,  and  that  whatever  defects 
might  be  brought  out  in  its  application 
were  not  radical,  but  could  be  avoided  or 
remedied  by  good  judgment  and  good 
faith.  It  is  no  longer  permissible  to  make 
the  objection  to  reform  which  has  been  so 
persistently,  and  no  doubt  in  many  cases 
so  sincerely,  made,  that  it  is  the  work  of 
“mere  theorists,”  a “closet  reform,”  an 
“invention  of  school-ma’ams,”  a thing 
which  “ could  not  work.”  It  does  work, 
and  works  well,  and  any  man  who  cares 
to  do  so  can  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  by 
personal  investigation.  However  inclined 
to  doubt,  no  honest  man  is  likely  to  ex- 
amine the  matter  thoroughly,  and  deny 
the  entirely  practical  nature  of  the  re- 
form. It  is  true  that  the  demonstration 
afforded  by  the  recent  experience  of  the 
New  York  Custom-house  was  not  abso- 
lutely needed  to  establish  the  effectiveness 
of  the  reform.  The  experiment  made 
seven  years  ago  in  this  city  was  ample  for 
that  purpose.  The  records  of  the  Treasu- 
ry Department  at  Washington  at  the  same 
time  afford  still  more  complete  proof  to 
those  .who  choose  to  resort  to  them.  The 
literature  of  the  reform — quite  a little  li- 
brary of  itself,  by-the-way,  and  one  which 
will  yet  prove  of  considerable  value  to  the 
student  of  our  institutions — contains  many 
official  documents  in  which  are  recorded 
an  unbroken  series  of  striking  proofs  that 
the  reform  so  little  understood  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  so  lightly  dismissed  with  a sneer 
by  the  political  organs,  stood  the  test  of 
experience  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  remains  to  examine  another  exper- 
iment in  civil  service  reform  of  a still 
more  interesting  character,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  motive  which  inspired  it.  That 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  Custom- 
house was  dictated  from  above.  It  was 
the  result  of  an  order  from  the  President, 


made  not  without  the  assent,  but  certain- 
ly not  at  the  suggestion,  of  either  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  or  the  Collector  of 
the  Port.  Quite  different  was  the  origin 
of  the  reform  in  the  Post-office.  Mr. 
James,  the  Postmaster  of  New  York,  long 
since  established  his  reputation  as  an  act- 
ive, skillful,  and  devoted  officer.  He 
compelled,  very  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  recognition  by  the  community 
of  his  sincere  desire  to  make  his  office  as 
efficient  as  it  could  possibly  be  made.  His 
resources  under  our  postal  system  were 
limited.  He  has  not  at  any  time  had  the 
command  of  as  much  money  or  as  many 
men  as  he  needed  to  carry  his  plans  into 
execution,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  do 
the  best  he  could  with  such  means  as  ho 
could  get.  The  nature  of  his  work  was 
peculiarly  trying.  While  within  certain 
limits  it  was  capable,  as  he  has  shown,  of 
being  reduced  to  admirable  system,  it  was 
nevertheless  of  a kind  that  must  tax  any 
system  severely : it  was  full  of  unforeseen 
and  pressing  demands;  it  was  complica- 
ted, crowded  with  detail,  delicate  in  the 
last  degree,  and,  above  all,  it  was  renewed 
every  day  and  every  hour.  To  get  the 
best  results  in  it  required  not  only  com- 
prehensive pre-arrangement,  but  unceas- 
ing vigilance  in  direction  and  supervi- 
sion, activity  in  every  department,  prompt 
and  thorough  discipline  among  all  em- 
ployes, and  the  constant  play  of  adequate 
motives  to  keep  up  the  energy  and  fidel- 
ity of  all  engaged  in  it.  For  years  the 
office  had  been  the  subject  of  political 
manipulation.  Its  patronage  was  very 
valuable  to  any  party  controlling  it.  Its 
force  of  employes  was  large,  widely  dis- 
tributed, and  peculiarly  adapted  to  serve 
political  purposes.  Mr.  James  was  not 
by  conviction  or  association  what  may 
be  called  a civil  service  reformer,  and  did 
not  pretend  to  be.  He  claimed  no  special 
familiarity  with  or  admiration  for  the 
ideas  which  underlay  the  reform  as  pro- 
posed by  the  commission  appointed  by 
General  Grant.  He  was,  and  is,  an  act- 
ive politician,  and  by  no  means  rejected 
the  commonly  received  conception  of  the 
privileges  of  a dominant  party  in  the  use 
of  the  public  service  for  honest  political 
ends.  He  is  an  upright  and  intelligent 
citizen,  and  would  never  be  tempted  to 
consciously  subordinate  the  good  of  the 
service  to  the  advantage  of  his  party;  but 
he  is  not  specially  independent,  and  he  sets 
a very  high  value  on  the  success  of  the 
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political  organization  to  which  he  be- 
longs, and,  it  may  be  said  without  of- 
fense, on  the  success  of  the  particular 
group  of  political  leaders  and  managers 
to  which  he  is  attached.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  attracted  to  the  reform  sys- 
tem by  those  considerations  which  have 
won  for  it  most  of  the  advocacy  that 
it  has  received.  He  was  simply  a faith- 
ful officer  in  charge  of  a very  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  public  service,  and  re- 
quired to  solve  the  problem  how  best  to 
administer  it,  with  a decided  predilection 
for  using  the  old  methods  if  they  could  be 
made  to  work.  After  an  extended  experi- 
ence, he  discovered  that  the  old  methods 
could  not  be  made  to  work.  He  found  it 
practically  impossible  to  secure  regularly 
the  kind  of  men  he  needed,  to  keep  them 
up  to  their  respective  duties,  to  enforce  the 
necessary  discipline,  and  to  reserve  for 
himself  and  his  chief  agents  the  time  and 
strength  demanded  by  the  task  before 
them,  while  he  was  hampered  by  the  in- 
terference of  political  influences  and  con- 
siderations. He  was  driven  by  the  neces- 
sities of  his  position  to  seek  a more  prac- 
tical, consistent,  and  effective  method. 
Under  this  necessity,  he  turned  to  the  idea 
of  selecting  a portion  of  his  employes  by 
competitive  examination.  He  first  ap- 
plied it  to  the  appointment  of  letter-car- 
riers, whose  duties  were  simple  and  well 
defined,  and  yet  important.  He  found 
that  it  worked  well,  and  that  the  more 
carefully  and  strictly  it  was  applied,  the 
better  were  the  results.  He  was  thus  led 
to  gradually  improve  and  extend  the  sys- 
tem, and  he  has  concluded  by  applying  it 
to  all  the  subordinate  positions  in  the 
service  in  New  York.  He  was  enabled  to 
do  this  the  more  readily  because,  with 
certain  exceptions  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  specify,  all  the  employes  in  the 
Post-office  are  appointed  or  removed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Postmaster.  He  is 
held  responsible  for  the  work  of  the  office, 
and  the  general  limits  of  the  force  are  de- 
fined for  him;  but  for  the  most  part, 
within  these  limits,  he  enjoys  practical 
discretion.  The  plan  which  he  has  adopt- 
ed, and  which  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  in  use  in  the  Custom-house,  does  not, 
therefore,  include  the  element  of  appoint- 
ment on  probation.  In  one  sense  all  the 
employes  are  on  probation,  and  no  need 
exists  for  a specific  provision  of  this  char- 
acter. The  examinations  are  conducted, 
as  in  the  other  branches  of  the  public 


service,  by  officers  detailed  for  toe  pur- 
pose, and  receiving  no  additional  compen- 
sation. The  work,  however,  is  done  none 
the  less  faithfully.  The  character  of  the 
examinations  is  not  so  elaborate  as  in  the 
Custom-house,  and  is  directed  mainly  to 
testing  general  intelligence,  quickness, 
command  of  resources,  and  the  faculty  of 
clear  and  orderly  statement.  The  ques- 
tions, instead  of  being  written  on  separate 
sheets,  are  displayed  upon  a “ blackboard” 
easily  seen  by  all  the  class.  The  candi- 
dates are,  however,  supplied  with  a blank 
for  each  set  of  questions,  and  each  collec- 
tion of  blanks  is  examined  in  order  before 
proceeding  to  another.  The  method  of 
determining  the  standing  of  candidates  is 
the  same  as  that  already  described.  The 
Postmaster  applies  the  same  rules — muta - 
tis  mutandis — to  promotions  as  to  ap- 
pointments, but  reserves  from  the  opera- 
tion of  the  rules  “positions  of  especial 
pecuniary  trust,  as  well  as  those  involv- 
ing confidential  relations,  as  private  sec- 
retary, etc.”  The  testimony  of  the  Post- 
master himself,  and  of  the  heads  of  the 
various  departments  under  him,  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system,  is,  without  excep- 
tion, entirely  favorable.  Better  men  are 
got,  and  more  easily  as  well  as  more  sure- 
ly. In  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  now 
or  previously,  where  the  reform  method 
has  been  adopted,  the  demonstration  of  its 
practical  usefulness  is  complete. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  any  discussion 
of  the  future  policy  of  the  present  admin- 
istration regarding  the  reform,  or  of  the 
probable  policy  of  the  next  administration. 
But  it  nc  ay  be  said  that  the  clear  and  indis- 
putable evidence  contained  in  the  public 
records  that  the  civil  service  may  be 
“taken  out  of  politics”  to  its  own  incalcu- 
lable advantage,  raises  two  questions  for 
those  who  control  the  service.  Why 
should  not  the  process  of  competitive  ex- 
amination be  applied  to  those  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  government,  since  it  has 
been  shown  that -those  who  would  thus  be 
weeded  out  can  be  replaced  by  better  men 
selected  by  that  process  ? And  why  should 
not  the  method  which  has  borne  such  ex- 
cellent fruit  in  two  of  the  most  important 
offices  in  the  country  be  applied  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  service,  or  at  any  rate  to 
the  government  departments  at  Washing- 
ton, and  in  all  the  larger  cities  ? The  onus 
probandi  as  to  each  of  these  questions 
rests,  not  with  those  who  ask  them,  but 
with  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed. 
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DR.  JEROME  CHILCOTE  and  I bear 
to  each  other  the  by  no  means  un- 
usual relationship  of  husband  and  wife. 
Considering,  however,  that  we  live  in  a 
State  where  a certain  portion  of  the  mar- 
ried couples  are,  so  to  speak,  bom  di- 
vorced, and  of  the  remainder  many 
achieve  divorcement,  and  some  have  di- 
vorcement thrust  upon  them,  the  fact  that 
we  are  very  much  one  in  heart  and  life, 
after  seven  years  of  marriage,  might  be 
considered  somewhat  singular  and  excep- 
tional. 

Do  not  understand  me  to  say  that  we 
never  disagree,  for  we  do,  upon  one  sub- 
ject. Dr.  Jerome  has  a theory  about 
wood,  and  persists  in  the  practice  of  buy- 
ing a load  of  dry  wood  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  green,  requiring  me  to  mix  it 
as  I burn  it.  Generally  speaking,  I don't 
mix  it;  and  I will  submit  the  question  to 
any  jury  of  women  and  housekeepers 
whether  it  comes  within  the  pale  of  femi- 
nine possibilities  to  put  a green  stick  in 
the  kitchen  stove  when  a dry  one  lies  just 
beside  it.  This  matter  of  the  fuel  is  the 
ulcer  through  which  all  the  unpleasant 
humors  of  our  domestic  system  are  dis- 
charged, leaving  everything  pure  and 
lovely  after  each  eruption,  and  its  attend- 
ant dressing  of  mutual  concessions  and 
endearments. 

The  rather  repulsive  metaphor  will  be 
forgiven  the  wife  of  a practicing  surgeon. 

Jerome's  parents  as  well  as  my  own 
were  farmers  in  moderate  circumstances. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was  an  only 
child,  and  I an  only  daughter  in  a family 
of  sons,  we  were  both  made  the  recipients 
of  an  extraordinary  amount  of  parental 
painstaking.  We  were  expensively  edu- 
cated, and  the  idea  was  early  inculcated 
that  for  each  of  us  there  must  be  some 
special  road  hewn  out,  in  following  which 
we  might  keep  at  a sure,  safe  distance 
from  all  the  hard,  practical  experiences 
of  life.  In  behalf  of  each  of  us  were  en- 
tertained great  expectations.  J erome  was 
to  attain  distinction  in  his  profession  with- 
out any  severe  exertion,  and  secure  wealth 
and  easy  living  by  marrying  Irene  Grimes. 
Miss  Grimes  was  the  step-daughter  of  Je- 
rome's maternal  aunt,  who  lived  in  an 
adjoining  county,  and  the  heiress  in  her 
own  right  to  some  tens  of  thousands.  She 
was  about  Jerome's  age,  possibly  a trifle 
older.  He  described  her  to  me— I had  I 


never  seen  her — as  “a  fearless  young 
creature,  with  very  sharp  elbows.” 

As  for  myself,  I was  finished  at  a fash- 
ionable school  for  young  ladies,  then  fur- 
nished with  an  elaborate  outfit,  and  sent 
to  spend  a winter  with  some  uncongenial 
city  relatives,  in  the  hope  that  my  pretty 
face  and  various  small  accomplishments 
might  win  for  me  a rich  husband.  That 
this  was  what  my  family  longed  for,  I was 
given  to  understand  in  more  ways  than 
one.  But  we  chose  each  other,  Jerome 
and  I,  and  disappointment  sore  and  heavy 
fell  upon  four  anxious  hearts.  That  we 
should  think  of  marrying  seemed  to  those 
excellent  elderly  parties  as  the  extreme  of 
madness.  They  had  all  loved  and  mar- 
ried as  poor  young  folks,  and  had  never 
rued  it ; but  the  lot  which  for  them  seemed 
a natural  and  proper  thing,  was  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  us,  their  favored  children. 
Our  respective  conditions  of  impecuniosi- 
ty  looked  to  them  like  the  factors  of  an  ap- 
palling multiple,  which  our  married  state 
would  represent.  Doubtless  they  were 
more  nearly  correct  in  their  views  than 
we  were  at  that  time  willing  to  admit. 

In  the  pride  of  his  ambitious  heart  Je- 
rome imagined  he  would  have  no  difficul- 
ty in  riding  down  all  obstacles,  including 
the  one  set  forth  in  that  ancient  aphorism 
of  the  prophet  in  his  own  country,  and 
confidently  settled  and  advertised  for  busi- 
ness in  the  place  that  had  known  us  both 
from  infancy.  He  got  business ; just  how 
much,  or  rather  how  little,  no  one  but  our- 
selves ever  knew.  There  were  two  oth- 
er well-established  physicians  in  the  vil- 
lage. They  both  called  upon  us,  with 
their  wives,  and  were  very  cordial.  Dr. 
Snakeroot  remarked  that  if  he  had  any 
occasion  to  take  a partner,  there  was  no 
young  man  whom  he  would  prefer  to  Dr. 
Chilcote.  Just  then,  however,  he  had  no 
occasion ; but  he  wished  Dr.  Chilcote  un- 
bounded success,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to 
throw  something  worth  while  in  his  way 
now  and  then.  He  never  threw  any 
thing;  at  least  Jerome  never  found  it,  if 
he  did. 

We  kept  up  a goodly  degree  of  courage 
for  the  first  year,  though  we  began  to  feel 
the  bitings  of  poverty  before  its  close. 
Old  Snakeroot  passed  our  house  daily  in 
his  smooth-rolling  phaeton,  busy  from 
week’s  end  to  week’s  end;  but  few  sent 
for  Jerome,  and  those  few  had  little  or  no 
money  with  which  to  reward  his  services. 

Thero  was  a large  garden  attached  to 
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our  house,  and  we  cultivated  it  together, 
telling  the  neighbors  we  did  it  for  the  ex- 
ercise. Well,  it  furnished  us  that,  surely, 
and  some  vegetables  besides.  My  father 
had  given  me  a cow  when  we  commenced 
housekeeping,  and  had  kept  her  supplied 
with  provender  from  the  farm,  so  we  had 
milk,  and  never  suffered  from  hunger, 
quite.  As  the  months  crept  on,  despond- 
ency crept  into  our  hearts,  though  we  nev- 
er spoke  of  it  to  each  other.  There  was  a 
woman  living  near  us,  the  wife  of  a day- 
laborer,  young  and  robust  like  myself; 
she  earned  five  dollars  a week  by  taking 
in  washing,  and  had  time,  besides,  to  keep 
her  house  tidy,  and  make  her  own  simple 
dresses.  She  is  the  only  person  in  the 
world  that  I ever  looked  upon  with  burn- 
ing envy.  And  I have  seen  Jerome  stand 
at  the  window  and  watch  with  knitted 
brows  a gang  of  smutty  foundry  hands 
go  home  in  the  evening,  swinging  their 
tin  pails  and  talking  gayly,  in  high  good 
humor  with  themselves  and  the  world, 
and  I knew  the  bitter  thoughts  that  were 
coursing  through  his  mind.  I never  shed 
a tear,  even  in  secret,  over  our  low  cir- 
cumstances during  all  that  weary  time; 
but  looking  back  to  it  now,  my  eyes  fill 
and  my  heart  swells  with  pity  for  poor 
Jerry  and  myself. 

It  was  on  the  second  anniversary  of  our 
marriage,  a balmy  day  in  April,  that  Je- 
rome said : 

“ Rose  dear,  let  us  leave  this  place,  and 
go  West.” 

I had  been  looking  for  a proposition  of 
some  kind,  and  was  ready  to  accede  to  any- 
thing. I told  him  so,  and  we  set  about 
our  preparations  for  removal  at  once.  My 
husband  sold  his  watch  and  all  the  books 
he  could  possibly  spare,  and  I sold  my 
piano  and  my  cow.  With  the  sum  thus 
raised  we  started.  The  death  of  my  dear 
mother,  and  the  somewhat  hasty  remar- 
riage of  my  father,  all  of  which  had  taken 
place  within  a few  months,  rendered  the 
leaving  of  my  native  place  less  painful 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  Je- 
rome’s parents  remonstrated  against  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  a hasty  step ; but 
he  was  quite  determined,  and  at  the  end 
of  a month  from  the  time  the  subject  was 
first  broached  between  us  we  found  our- 
selves here  in  this  lively  young  Western 
town  of  Crummelsville. 

Jerome  had  no  acquaintance  here,  and 
I never  clearly  understood  what  caused 
him  to  steer  for  this  particular  locality. 


I asked  him  once,  and  the  whimsical  fel- 
low replied  that  the  name  had  suggested 
to  him  the  possibility  of  finding  Vincent 
Crummies  and  his  troupe,  the  Infant 
Phenomenon  and  the  rest,  somewhere  in 
this  region;  and  he  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  securing  an  engagement  with 
that  prince  of  managers,  and  earning 
some  money  as  a strolling  actor,  in  case 
of  failing  utterly  as  a physician. 

But,  Providence  be  praised,  he  was  not 
doomed  to  failure.  On  the  contrary,  a 
sufficient  measure  of  success  was  accord  - 
ed him  from  the  first  week  of  our  resi- 
dence in  C:  to  keep  us  in  good  heart  and 
hope  for  the  future.  Jerome  opened  an 
office,  and  I opened  a school,  and  business 
increased  upon  our  hands. 

Just  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of 
our  arrival  in  Crummelsville  the  ground 
was  broken  for  our  new  house.  To  be 
sure,  the  lot  was  not  quite  paid  for,  and 
the  house  could  not  be  finished  that 
year;  but  we  longed  so  for  a home  of  our 
own,  and  Jerry  said  we  needed  something 
in  which  to  deposit  our  surplus  cash  ( ! ), 
to  prevent  extravagance.  How  Jerome 
worked  those  days,  and  what  a talent  he 
developed  for  collecting  debts  ! Where 
there  was  no  money,  he  would  take  pigs, 
fowls,  grain,  wood  — anything  that  his 
debtor  could  be  induced  to  spare.  It  was 
our  only  salvation.  So  much  labor  for 
nothing  anyhow!  So  many  poor  who 
could  not  pay,  and  so  many  better  off 
who  didn’t  care ! 

One  day  I accompanied  the  doctor  on  a 
long  drive  through  the  “hoop-pole  coun- 
try/’ as  a certain  timbered  district  was 
called.  On  our  way  we  encountered  a 
heavily  bearded  man  wearing  a fox-skin 
cap  and  carrying  a long  rifle.  While  he 
was  yet  at  some  distance  Jerome  said, 
“ There  comes  Tim  Frost.  He  owes  me 
seven  dollars  and  a half,  and  I am  going 
to  make  him  pay  it  now.” 

“I  don’t  believe  he  has  a cent  in  the 
world,”  I remarked. 

“No  matter;  I’ll  take  4 dicker.’ ” 

4 4 Oh,  please  don’t!”  I exclaimed,  think- 
ing of  an  old  watch  and  shot-gun  at 
home  that  he  had  taken  as  “dicker”  on 
accounts.  “ I wouldn’t  take  the  poor  fel- 
low’s gun.  It  is  all  he  has  to  make  a liv- 
ing with.” 

Just  then  the  man  came  up,  and  saluta- 
tions were  exchanged. 

“ How  are  you,  Tim  ?” 

“ How  are  you,  doctor  ?” 
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“Let  us  see,  Tim:  it  is  now  about  six 
months  that  you’ve  owed  me  that  little 
bill.  How  would  you  like  to  pay  it  to- 
day ?” 

Tim  swore  he  would  like  to  pay  it  ex- 
ceedingly well,  but  he  was  “dead  broke.” 
“Not  a darned  bit  of  use  to  talk  about 
payin’  to-day,  doctor;  but  jes  you  wait 
till  my  com  and  taters  come  off !”  with  an 
encouraging  nod  and  wink. 

44  You’ll  need  all  the  com  and  potatoes 
you’ll  have,”  said  Jerome,  dryly.  He 
had  seen  the  place  where  they  ought  to 
be  growing.  “ I want  to  get  you  out  of 
debt  to-day.  Are  both  of  those  dogs 
yours  that  I hear  barking  off  there  ?” 

44 Sartin,”  said  Tim. 

“Couldn’t  you  spare  me  one  of  them ?” 

44  Well,  maybe  I mought;  but  ef  you’re 
wantin’  a dog,  now,  a rale  smart  chicken 
dog,  there’s  Jake  Morrisson,  down  on  the 
bottom—” 

“Never  mind  Jake  Morrisson  and  his 
chicken  dog,”  interrupted  Jerry;  44 1 want 
that  pup  that’s  barking  now — no,  the  oth- 
er one.  listen!  There,  now,  that’s  the 
yelp.  I'll  give  you  seven  dollars  and  a 
half  for  that  dog,  and  take  him  on  his 
bark.” 

44  Why,  that’s  Chunk,”  said  Tim,  dep- 
recatingly.  “I’d  ruther  not  part  with 
Chunk.” 

But  Jerome  was  hunting  under  the  seat 
for  a piece  of  rope,  and  Tim  Frost  whis- 
tled up  his  dogs.  Chuhk  was  selected, 
and  secured  to  the  tail-board  of  our  wag- 
on. Then  Jerome  wrote  out  on  a leaf  of 
his  prescription-book  a receipt  in  full  for 
Frost’s  indebtedness,  and  passed  it  to  the 
woodman,  who  deposited  it  in  the  fox- 
skin  cap,  and  expressed  himself  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  transaction. 

44  Oh,  Jerry,  how  could  you  ?”  I said,  as 
we  drove  on.  “To  think  of  taking  into 
the  family  a dog  raised  as  that  dog  has 
been!” 

Jerome  gave  one  of  his  unconscionable 
laughs  as  he  looked  at  my  forlorn  face, 
and  then  back  at  the  horrible  thick-bod- 
ied little  beast  that  came  bouncing  along 
in  our  rear. 

“Never  mind,  Rosy,”  he  said;  “the 
dog  sha’n’t  trouble  you,  and  one  of  these 
days  I’ll  turn  him  into  a cow.” 

I confess  I had  but  small  faith  that 
such  a transformation  could  be  effected. 
Chunk  was  tied  in  the  stable,  and  care- 
fully fed  by  my  husband. 

About  a week  later  he  had  another  call 


which  would  take  him  into  the  very  heart 
of  the  4 4 hoop-pole  country.  ” Before  start- 
ing he  took  the  old  watch  before  mention- 
ed, hung  the  guard  about  his  neck,  and 
placed  the  monstrous  thing  in  his  pock- 
et. Then  the  fowling-piece  came  in  for 
a handling,  and  was  laid  across  the  front 
end  of  the  spring-wagon.  Chunk’s  rope 
was  fastened  to  the  rear,  and  Jerome  drove 
off,  while  I stood  in  the  door,  laughing  at 
his  ludicrous  appearance.  I thought  he 
did  it  for  drollery;  but  at  night  he  re- 
turned, sans  dog,  gun,  and  watch,  and 
accompanied  by  a boy  who  led  a spotted 
two-year-old  heifer— a little  beauty,  not- 
withstanding she  was  lean  as  a hound.  I 
named  her  Calico  on  the  spot.  The  next 
spring  she  gave  milk,  and  to  this  day  Cal- 
ico is  one  of  my  stanchest  friends  and  al- 
lies. I accused  Jerry  of  having  swindled 
somebody  dreadfully  in  that  trade.  He 
called  me  his  second  conscience,  and  told 
me  to  “quiet  right  down,”  for  it  was  all 
perfectly  straight  and  honest. 

“I  traded,”  said  he,  44 with  old  Tony 
Wallace.  He  had  four  head  of  young 
cattle,  and  scant  fodder  for  three,  so,  you 
see,  the  heifer  or  one  of  her  companions 
must  have  starved  before  spring.  He  was 
keen  to  trade : said  the  dog  and  gun  would 
help  him  to  his  winter’s  meat,  and  the 
watch  would  stand  the  old  woman  and 
himself  a three  months’  credit  at  Jupp’s 
grocery  for  tea  and  tobacco.  Then,  too, 
if  you  must  know  it,  I gave  him  three 
dollars  in  money — more  than  he  has  had 
at  one  time  in  many  a long  day.” 

He  who  has  never  lived,  for  a brief  time 
at  least,  in  one  of  the  many  mushroom 
towns  that  have  sprung  up  along  the  lines 
of  our  new  Western  railways,  has  missed 
a novel  and  interesting  experience.  What 
pretentious  little  cities  they  are,  with 
streets  and  avenues,  and  squares  and  rows, 
enough  to  require  the  exponency  of  a 
good-sized  directory ! How  punctiliously 
careful  the  citizen  is  to  inform  the  stran- 
ger that  Ringbone’s  livery-stable  is  on 
Richelieu  Street,  a few  doors  south  of 
Wellington,  instead  of  saying,  “Just 
down  there,  beyond  the  crooked  button- 
wood,  opposite  Bung’s  cooper-shop !” 

We  hear  much  of  the  naturalness  and 
freshness  of  life  in  these  Western  towns. 
Freshness  enough  there  is,  surely,  if  one 
takes  into  account  the  heaps  of  fresh  earth 
thrown  out  of  cellars,  the  piles  of  new- 
made  bricks  and  fresh-sawn  lumber,  and 
the  prevailing  air  of  incompletion  and 
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uncertainty  as  to  results.  All  this  is  not 
unpleasant.  At  least  I did  not  find  it  so. 
There  is  a spirit  of  activity  afloat  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  plying  hammer  and 
cheery  whistle  of  the  busy  artisan  are  al- 
ways agreeable  sounds. 

We  moved  into  our  new  dwelling  when 
it  was  little  more  than  half  completed. 
The  work  stopped  when  the  funds  ran  low, 
for  Jerome  would  not  contract  a heavy 
debt  to  the  builder.  We  were  not  alone 
in  occupying  an  unfinished  domicile.  It 
would  have  mattered  little  to  us  if  we  had 
been.  We  passed  under  our  unpainted 
lintel  and  proceeded  to  arrange  our  few 
things  with  hearts  as  light  as  birds  at 
nest-making.  I took  my  little  school  into 
the  parlor,  and  managed  to  teach  it  faith- 
fully, and  do  my  house-work  out  of  hours. 
More  than  this,  I took  a boarder.  I took 
him  one  day  in  Jerome's  absence;  and  I 
am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  our  lives 
had  not  been  controlled  by  principle 
rather  than  impulse,  we  would  have  quar- 
relled seriously  over  that. 

“ What  did  you  do  it  for?”  asked  Dr. 
Jerome,  with  a volume  of  discontent  in 
his  voice. 

“For  the  money,”  I replied.  “Four 
dollars  a week !” 

“Mercenary  woman!”  he  exclaimed. 
“To  sacrifice  the  sacred  privacy  of  our 
table  and  fireside  for  the  paltry  sum  of 
four  dollars  a week !” 

Mr.  Lemuel  Robertson,  our  boarder, 
was  a short,  rather  stout  man  of  about 
forty-five,  I should  say,  though  he  carried 
himself  with  the  slow,  grave  dignity  of  a 
much  older  man.  He  had  one  of  the  very 
kindest  of  faces,  which,  when  you  talked 
to  him,  had  a way  of  expressing  every  de- 
gree of  interest  by  looks  of  interrogation 
and  exclamation.  His  language,  which 
was  always  scrupulously  grammatical  and 
well  chosen,  was  also  most  carefully  point- 
ed and  emphasized.  He  had  not  been  in 
the  house  three  days  before  Jerome  gave 
him — behind  his  back,  of  course — the  so- 
briquet of  “ Professor  of  Pragmatics,”  and 
before  the  end  of  the  week  he  had  the  au- 
dacity to  call  him  “ Professor”  to  his  face. 
The  innocent  creature  looked  flattered, 
and  remarked,  in  his  stilted  phraseology, 
that  he  had  never  been  a member  of  any 
faculty,  but  had  frequently,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  been  mistaken  for  such  a dig- 
nitary. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  out  much 
about  Mr.  Robertson.  When  he  applied 


to  me  for  board  and  lodging  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  a bachelor,  and  obliged 
to  find  a home  wherever  he  could ; that 
he  had  thoughts  t>f  becoming  a perma- 
nent resident  of  Crummelsville,  and — 
“Much,  you  know,  madam,  depends  upon 
a man's  first  anchorage  in  a place.  The 
doctor,  madam,  the  foremost  doctor  in  the 
town,  is  a person  of  position  and  influ- 
ence, and  I would  very  much  like  to  be 
able  to  say  I have  my  home  at  Dr.  Chil- 
cote's.” 

I never  told  Jerome  this;  it  would  have 
made  him  spiteful. 

I assigned  my  boarder  a chamber  inno- 
cent of  plaster,  with  a coat  of  pretty  paper 
tacked  over  the  laths.  His  luggage  came 
—three  heavy  trunks — and  was  carried 
up.  The  trunks  contained  books,  tools, 
and  some  odd-looking  pieces  of  joinery. 
His  clothes  were  few  and  very  thread- 
bare. But  he  paid  me  four  dollars  every 
Saturday,  and  smoked  constantly  the  best 
and  costliest  cigars.  He  was  very  unob- 
trusive, keeping  his  room  for  the  most 
part  when  about  the  house,  and  spending 
many  whole  days  away,  rambling  in  the 
woods,  and  tramping  up  and  down  the 
numerous  rapid  little  streams  that  thread 
this  part  of  the  country.  He  always  car- 
ried a gun  on  these  tramps,  but  never 
brought  home  any  game.  He  was  very 
neat  in  all  his  habits,  and  a delicate  and 
fastidious  eater.  I soon  grew  to  like  him, 
and  Jerome  certainly  did  not  hate  him, 
after  he  discovered  that  they  had  one 
taste  in  common. 

Both  were  afflicted  with  what  Mis3 
Bremer,  in  The  Neighbors , calls  a “car- 
pentering mania.”  Mr.  Robertson  had  a 
tool-box;  so  had  my  husband.  During 
those  idle  months  immediately  succeed- 
ing our  marriage  Jerome  had  figured  out 
an  invention — an  improved  invalid  bed — 
and  since  we  had  come  West  he  had  ob- 
tained letters  patent  upon  it.  He  had 
never  realized  a dollar  out  of  it,  and  nev- 
er expected  to ; nevertheless,  it  was  a sort 
of  pet  with  him.  Some  remark  at  table, 
one  day,  turned  the  conversation  upon 
what  happened  to  be  the  hobby  of  both — 
mechanics.  After  dinner  Jerome  got  out 
his  little  model,  and  the  “ Professor"  took 
it  upon  his  knees  as  if  it  had  been  a baby. 
A long,  low  talk  followed,  and  much  ca- 
ressive  handling.  After  that,  when  Jerry 
had  an  hour  or  two  of  leisure,  the  two 
would  go  into  the  wood -shed  together 
and  “tinker.”  Many  were  the  pretty 
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brackets,  frames,  etc.,  of  which  I was 
made  the  pleased  possessor  by  this  harm- 
less amusement. 

A few  weeks  passed,  and  we  had  just 
become  used  to  our  new  situation,  when  a 
thunder-bolt  fell  in  the  shape  of  a letter 
from  a connection  of  Jerome’s  family, 
threatening  us  with  a visit  of  weeks. 
This  person  was  none  other  than  Miss 
Irene  Grimes. 

“ Just  think  of  it!”  I groaned  to  Jerry. 
“We  shall  be  ruined!  I shall  have  to 
give  up  my  school.  You  will  have  to 
spend  your  time  carrying  her  about  to 
see  the  country;  there  must  be  another 
chamber  fitted  up  at  once,  and  we  will 
have  to  invite  company,  I suppose,  and 
everything.  I don’t  see  what  it  means. 
Maybe  the  woman  has  planned,  and  is 
about  to  execute  upon  you,  some  dire 
scheme  of  revenge  because  you  didn’t 
marry  her.” 

“Just  as  likely  as  not,”  said  Jerome; 
“but,  if  I remember  correctly,  her  objec- 
tions to  the  marriage  were  as  decided  as 
my  own;  in  consideration  of  which  fact 
I have  always  accredited  her  with  a fair 
share  of  hard,  good  sense.” 

Then  seeing  the  wry  face  I made,  he 
added : ‘ ‘ No  personal  reflections  intended, 
dear.  Circumstances  alter  cases,  especial- 
ly when  the  circumstance  happens  to  be 
in  the  shape  of  a bewitching  girlie  that  a 
fellow  has  liked  ever  since  the  age  of  his 
first  suspenders.” 

“Perhaps,”  said  I,  “she  has  grown 
beautiful  in  spite  of  the  elbows,  and  is 
coming  now  to  drive  you  to  distraction 
with  a coquettish  display  of  her  graces 
and  her  wealth.” 

Jerome  laughed  a little  at  my  fancies, 
then  said,  “It  must  be  a very  fascinating 
woman  indeed,  Rose,  who  could  lead  me 
to  forget  for  a moment  what  I owe  to 
my  faithful,  patient,  hard-working  little 
wife.” 

A bell  ringing  somewhere  reminded 
him  of  an  engagement,  so  he  kissed  me, 
and  went  out  hurriedly.  Being  left  alone, 
I bowed  my  head  upon  my  hand  with  a 
feeling  of  utter  dejection.  My  ground- 
less suppositions  had  all  at  once  acquired 
sufficient  weight  to  make  me  wretched. 
I did  not  want  to  be  called  faithful  and 
patient.  Just  then  I would  rather  have 
known  myself  to  be  idle,  capricious,  ex- 
travagant, and  generally  good  for  noth- 
ing, yet  loved  wildly  for  some  subtle 
charm  of  person  or  manner  which  I could 


not  help  having,  and  for  which  I deserved 
no  credit.  Being  very  tired,  I sought 
my  pillow  early,  and  dreamed  of  Irene 
Grimes.  I thought  she  arrived  one  day 
in  my  husband’s  absence,  and  I stood  still 
as  she  entered  our  door,  perfectly  bewil- 
dered by  her  almost  divine  loveliness. 
She  was  small,  in  my  dream,  with  cluster- 
ing blonde  hair,  and  a complexion  whose 
delicate  tinting  varied  continually,  as  did 
the  light  in  her  splendid  eyes.  In  a voice 
exquisitely  musical  she  asked  for  “Cous- 
in Jerome.”  I smilingly  told  her  he 
would  be  home  soon,  and  would,  I knew, 
t>e  enraptured  to  see  her;  while  I secretly 
wondered  whether  the  sight  of  her  fresh 
beauty,  compared  with  my  insignificant 
figure  and  pale  cheeks,  would  not  fill  him 
with  regret  and  wretchedness— whether 
his  intensely  appreciative  heart  might 
not  be  led  captive  against  his  will  by  this 
charmer.  The  thought  seemed  to  smoth- 
er me,  and  I awoke  in  a nervous  shivrer. 

Miss  Grimes  did  arrive  in  Jerome’s  ab- 
sence ; but  what  a contrast  to  the  angelic 
Irene  of  my  dream!  Not  that  she  was 
positively  homely  ; on  the  contrary,  I 
have  always  considered  her  a fine-looking 
woman.  She  had  a smooth,  sallow  com- 
plexion, beautiful  abundant  black  hair, 
and  very  white  teeth,  just  uneven  enough 
to  prove  that  they  were  natural.  But  she 
was  above  medium  height,  square-shoul- 
dered, and  angular,  and  her  motions  were 
so  abrupt!  I knew  myself  to  be  petite 
and  graceful  beside  her.  Within  the  first 
hour  or  two  she  informed  me  that  she  was 
almost  four  years  older  than  Jerome,  and 
laughed  in  the  jolliest  manner  imaginable 
over  the  “droll  project,”  as  she  called  it, 
which  his  family  and  hers  had  once  enter- 
tained, of  making  a match  between  them. 
She  had  long  wanted  to  come  West,  she 
said,  and  had  no  other  relatives  or  friends 
to  quarter  upon  except  ourselves.  She 
was  not  going  to  put  us  out  any,  and  if 
we  would  only  be  docile  to  her  at  first 
awhile,  she  was  sure  we  would  not  find 
her  a particle  in  the  way.  I assured  her 
— and  with  candor,  for  I foresaw  I should 
like  her — that  her  visit  would  give  us 
great  pleasure. 

My  husband  came  homo  and  greeted 
her  in  his  own  frank,  winning  way,  mak- 
ing inquiries  about  people  whom  they 
both  knew,  and  launching  at  once  into  a 
stream  of  easy,  engaging  conversation. 

After  she  descended  from  unpacking, 
she  went  to  a leathern  reticule  which  she 
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had  left  on  the  table,  and  took  from  it  a 
small  gold-mounted  revolver. 

“Oh,  Miss  Grimes!”  I cried,  shrinking 
away  a little — for  I don’t  like  fire-arms — 
“is  it  loaded?” 

“Certainly/*  she  replied,  shortly;  “I 
always  carry  it  loaded  when  I travel  alone. 
I would  like  to  discharge  the  loads  from 
your  wood-shed  door,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave.” 

Leave  was  given,  and  in  spite  of  my 
fears  I followed  her  at  a respectful  dis- 
tance. Just  as  she  was  about  to  shoot  she 
spied  Mr.  Robertson  sitting  on  a block  in 
the  back  yard,  cleaning  the  forest  loam 
from  his  thick-soled  boots.  Dropping  her 
arm,  she  said,  4 1 1 shall  frighten  that  man.” 

He  heard  her,  and  turned  about,  evi- 
dently comprehending  the  situation  at 
once.  “Never  mind  me,  madam;  fire 
away,  only  high  enough.” 

And  she  did  fire,  emptying  the  six 
chambers  of  the  revolver  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Then  the  “ Professor”  got  up  and 
came  in.  I do  not  remember  whether  I 
introduced  them  formally  or  not:  I sup- 
pose I did,  for  I distinctly  remember  his 
taking  the  smoking  weapon  from  her 
hand,  and  uttering  ejaculations  of  delight 
over  its  exquisite  finish.  After  she  had 
carefully  wiped  the  dangerous  toy,  and 
started  up  stairs  to  put  it  away,  he  re- 
marked, admiringly,  more  to  himself  than 
to  me:  “A  lady  of  remarkable  spirit,  I 
should  say.” 

The  next  morning  we  induced  Miss 
Grimes — who  declared  herself  perfectly 
rested  from  her  journey — to  accompany 
Jerome  on  a five-mile  drive  over  a plea- 
sant piece  of  road,  whence  could  be  seen 
some  fine  farms  and  several  pretty  river 
views.  When  my  school  assembled  at 
nine  o’clock,  I informed  the  little  people 
that  I had  company  from  a distance  to 
entertain,  and  that  I should  be  obliged  to 
give  them  a vacation  of  a few  weeks,  but 
that  in  a couple  of  months  I would  open 
my  room  to  them  again,  and  hoped  to  see 
them  all  together  once  more.  My  pupils 
expressed  their  surprise  and  regret,  said 
their  affectionate  good-byes,  and  went 
away.  When  the  last  pair  of  little  feet 
had  pattered  down  the  steps  I sat  down 
by  my  desk  and  “wept  a little  weep,” 
partly  because  I liked  the  children,  and 
their  tender  leave-takings  moved  me,  but 
more  because  one  certain  though  small 
stream  of  income  was  cut  off.  I was  so 
anxious  to  get  our  home  completed  and 


paid  for!  Jerry  toiled  hard  night  and 
day,  but  his  collections  came  in  slowly, 
and  I,  with  my  boarder  and  my  school, 
had  seemed  to  help  a good  deal.  Then 
I bethought  me  of  my  motto,  recently 
adopted  and  written  down  in  my  journal. 
It  was,  Take  the  next  step  right.  The 
next  step  on  that  occasion  I knew  to  be 
the  putting  of  the  roast  into  the  oven,  and 
I took  it  instantly  and  cheerfully. 

As  the  days  passed  on,  I found  Irene 
very  little  in  the  way  indeed.  She  seem- 
ed to  be  very  deeply  interested  in  the 
country  and  its  resources,  in  the  people 
and  their  methods  of  living.  Then,  too, 
she  was  a reader,  and  the  “Professor's”  li- 
brary— we  had  no  books  but  medical  ones 
— was  pressed  upon  her  use.  I found  Mr. 
Robertson  himself  a most  valuable  aid  in 
the  hospitable  duty  of  entertaining  our 
guest.  He  had  manifested  from  the  first 
a marked  admiration  for  her,  and  before 
long  I began  to  suspect  that  it  was  re- 
turned in  kind,  if  not  in  degree. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred  one 
day,  when  Miss  Grimes  had  been  with  us 
about  a month.  We  were  alone  in  the 
house,  she  engaged  in  letter-writing  in 
her  bedroom  up  stairs,  I occupied  with 
some  household  matters  below.  All  at 
once  there  came  a great  shouting  of  men 
and  boys,  accompanied  by  a vast  chorus 
of  grunts  and  squeals.  I knew  in  a mo- 
ment what  it  meant.  There  had  been, 
during  the  entire  summer,  a herd  of 
many  swine  feeding  on  Baldwin's  Prai- 
rie, a few  miles  north  of  us,  and  they 
were  then  being  moved  through  the  town 
to  some  point  further  south.  Our  lot 
was  unfenced,  and  there  was  as  yet  no 
foundation  wall  under  our  house,  which 
rested  on  a number  of  small  brick  piers 
about  two  feet  high.  As  the  drove  ad- 
vanced, it  spread  out  over  our  premises, 
and  in  spite  of  the  drovers’  efforts  to  pre- 
vent it,  the  stupid  animals  went  under 
the  house  and  crowded  each  other  on  till 
a solid  mass  of  pork  became  wedged  be- 
tween the  piers.  I could  hear,  and  even 
feel,  their  backs  shoving  and  grating 
against  the  sleepers  under  my  feet,  and 
for  a few  moments  I was  really  afraid  the 
bricks  might  be  crowded  from  under  one 
or  more  of  the  comers,  thus  unsettling 
and  damaging  the  house. 

But  fear  gave  place  to  a sense  of  the 
ludicrous  when  Miss  Grimes  came  rush- 
ing down  stairs,  her  face  the  picture  of 
terror. 
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“Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  this, 
Rose  ? There  are  miles  and  acres  of  hogs ! 
I can’t  see  the  end  of  the  drove  from  the 
chamber  window!  Just  feel  the  house 
jar ! We  shall  be  carried  off  on  the  backs 
of  these  dreadful  creatures!  Where  do 
you  suppose  they  are  going  ?” 

“To  Cincinnati,  probably,”  I replied; 
“and  we  shall  get  a free  ride,  part  of  the 
way  at  least.” 

“Rose  Chilcote,  we  are  in  real  dan- 
ger,” she  cried,  “and  I do  not  see  how 
you  can  laugh ! Such  an  outlandish  way 
of  living!”  she  went  on,  her  vexation 
getting  quite  the  better  of  her  good-breed- 
ing. “ The  garden  all  open  to  the  world, 
and  no  underpinning  to  the  house !” 

A mariner  shipwrecked  on  a pinnacle 
of  rock  in  mid-ocean  (if  there  are  any 
pinnacles  there)  could  not  have  looked 
more  forlorn.  She  held  in  her  hand  a 
round  basket,  which  I knew  contained 
her  cameo  jewelry,  a set  of  costly  laces, 
and  her  beloved  revolver.  I have  since 
wondered  that  she  did  not  use  the  latter 
upon  a few,  at  least,  of  the  offending 
porkers.  With  her  valuables  held  tight- 
ly, she  stood  in  the  open  doorway,  ready 
to  spring,  at  all  risks,  if  our  poor  little 
house  showed  signs  of  yielding  to  the 
pressure.  All  at  once  her  look  of  dismay 
gave  place  to  one  of  gratitude  and  joy. 

“Come  here,  Rose,”  she  said.  “Just 
see  that  brave  man !” 

I looked  out.  There  stood  Mr.  Robert- 
son on  the  opposite  corner,  making  en- 
couraging signals,  and  indicating  by 
dumb-show  that  at  some  favorable  mo- 
ment in  the  near  future  he  would  be 
with  us. 

“See,”  she  exclaimed,  “he  is  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attempt!” 

Sure  enough,  with  another  signal  of 
hope,  he  started  in  to  ford  the  tide  of  root- 
ers, which  was  growing  perceptibly  thin- 
ner. He  carried  a stout  cudgel,  and  dealt 
a blow  here  and  a kick  there  as  he  waded 
along.  When  he  neared  our  veranda, 
Irene  leaned  far  out,  and  gave  her  hand 
as  to  an  exhausted  swimmer.  With  this 
aid,  he  made  a spring,  clearing  the  backs 
of  several  long-legged  slioats,  and  landed, 
beaming,  at  Miss  Grimes’s  side. 

“How  dared  you  venture?”  I heard 
her  say.  Then  my  feelings  overcame  me, 
and  I withdrew  quickly. 

How  Jerry  laughed  when  I described 
the  situation  to  him  that  night ! 

“To  think,”  I said,  “that  she  should 


regard  him  in  the  light  of  a deliverer! 
What  upon  earth  could  he  have  done  for 
us  if  the  accident  we  feared  had  actually 
occurred  ?” 

Jerry  gave  me  a quizzical  look  as  he 
replied:  “I  hardly  know,  to  be  sure. 
Possibly,  however,  it  was  not  any  more 
absurd  in  her  than  for  a certain  small 
lady  of  our  acquaintance  to  send  to  the 
office  for  her  husband  whenever  there  is 
the  least  bit  of  a thunder-shower,  and  to 
declare  she  feels  perfectly  safe  when  he  is 
with  her,  no  matter  how  hard  it  thun- 
ders.” 

It  seemed  to  do  him  some  good  to  say 
that,  but  I considered  it  very  senseless 
comparison,  and  told  him  so. 

The  next  afternoon  something  else  oc- 
curred, growing  out  of  our  “outlandish 
way  of  living,”  which  helped  to  hasten  a 
certain  consummation  that  Titania  and 
all  her  most  mischievous  sprites  had  vow- 
ed to  bring  about. 

Miss  Grimes  was  sitting  on  a low  couch, 
conversing  with  Mr.  Robertson  about  the 
comparative  merits  of  water  and  steam 
powers  for  flouring  mills.  She  leaned 
her  head  back  against  the  wall,  and  must 
have  moved  it  about  considerably,  for  a 
splinter  of  the  lath  worked  through  the 
paper  which  covered  it,  and  inserted  it- 
self in  the  thick  coil  of  her  back  hair, 
effectually  pinning  her  fast.  She  raised 
both  hands  to  her  head,  exclaiming: 

“What  under  the  canopy  does  this 
mean  ?” 

The  “Professor,”  with  a low-spoken 
“Allow  me!”  sprang  forward,  and  with 
trembling  hands  disengaged  the  splinter. 
In  the  operation  her  hair  became  loos- 
ened, and  the  whole  beautiful  mass  tum- 
bled down  over  her  shoulders  to  her 
waist.  Irene  was  genuinely  confused 
over  this  dishevelled  state  of  things  ; but 
Mr.  R.  turned  away  with  a dazed  expres- 
sion, and  for  some  moments  afterward  I 
observed  him  looking  at  his  fingers  and 
rubbing  them  gently,  as  one  is  apt  to  do 
after  touching  the  poles  of  a battery  with 
the  current  on. 

As  time  passed,  I began  to  feel  a natu- 
ral feminine  anxiety  lest  my  guest  should 
not  have  an  opportunity  of  airing  in 
Crummelsville  a certain  elegant  prune- 
colored  silk  suit  which  she  had  brought 
with  her.  But  fortune  favored  my  wish. 
Every  small  town  has  its  magnate.  Ours 
was  a woman.  Mrs.  Crummels  was  the 
wealthy  widow  of  the  original  founder  of 
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the  village,  and  Mrs.  Crummels  made  a 
tea  party,  to  which  Irene  and  myself 
were  invited.  Jerome  sometimes  calls 
me  weak-minded.  Maybe  I am.  At  all 
events,  I introduced  our  relative  from  the 
East  with  a good  deal  of  pride,  and  bask- 
ed comfortably  in  her  reflected  splendor 
during  the  entire  evening,  feeling  confi- 
dent that  anything  to  compare  with  that 
prune-colored  silk,  and  the  jewels  and 
laces  that  accompanied  it,  could  not  be 
produced  in  our  comer  of  the  State. 
Irene  also  enjoyed  the  occasion — so  she 
afterward  told  me.  Once,  however,  I 
thought  I saw  a shadow  darken  her  eyes: 
not  her  face,  which  was  bland  and  com* 
posed — only  the  color  of  her  eyes.  Mrs. 
Crummels  said  to  me : 

“I  have  recently  become  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  your  boarder,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, and  I like  him  very  much.  He  has 
called  here  several  times  on  business. 
He  wished  us  to  adopt  in  our  mills  the 
use  of  an  improvement  of  which  he  is  the 
patentee.  My  foreman  thought  well  of 
the  invention,  and  we  had  concluded  to 
accede  to  his  proposal,  when  he  called 
again  to  inform  us  that  he  had  bought  the 
water-power  on  Lynn  Creek,  and  purposed 
building  a mill  there  himself,  in  which  to 
test  the  merits  of  his  machinery.” 

It  was  then  I saw  that  cloud  in  Irene's 
eyes;  and  when  Mrs.  C.  went  on  to  say 
what  an  affable  gentleman  Mr.  Robertson 
was,  and  how  much  she  enjoyed  his  con- 
versation upon  other  topics  than  business, 
the  shadow  deepened — a shadow  of  green- 
ish darkness. 

But  the  wee  people — Cobweb,  Peasblos- 
som,  Mustardseed,  and  the  rest— had  tak- 
en it  into  their  grotesque  little  heads  to 
bring  matters  to  a crisis  in  their  own  elf- 
ish way. 

One  day  Irene  came  down  from  her 
room  with  a fine  cambric  skirt  which  she 
had  worn  to  Mrs.  Crummels's  party,  and 
which  needs  must  have  the  starch  washed 
out,  and  be  laid  away  rough-dry  till  an- 
other occasion  of  importance  might  re- 
quire it  to  be  fresh  laundried.  It  was  a 
perfect  marvel  of  embroidery,  tucks,  and 
fine  needle- work  of  every  kind,  and  was 
by  far  too  precious  an  article  to  be  trust- 
ed to  the  hands  of  my  Irish  washer-wo- 
man ; so  Miss  Grimes  begged  permission  to 
dabble  it  out  herself.  It  was  granted,  of 
course,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  skirt 
was  swinging  by  two  pins  from  the 
clothes-line  in  the  back  yard. 
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We  were  sitting  by  the  window  with 
our  sewing,  when  an  appalling  apparition 
crossed  our  sight — a cow  with  a white  pet- 
ticoat over  her  head ! The  wind  had  ex- 
panded the  skirt  like  a balloon ; and  Sa- 
tan, entering  into  that  cow,  had  possessed 
her  to  put  her  head  through  it,  detach  it 
from  the  line,  and  walk  off  with  it ! 

Miss  Grimes  uttered  a wild  shriek,  and 
started  in  pursuit.  The  cow  had  stopped 
a few  yards  from  the  house,  and  stood 
still  till  Irene  went  quite  up  to  her;  but 
when  the  excited  woman  attempted  to  re- 
claim her  property,  the  perverse  animal 
started  on  again  at  a slow  trot.  Some  car- 
penters were  roofing  a house  near  by,  and 
stopped  their  work  to  watch  the  sport,  and 
volunteer  such  advice  as,  “ Head  her  off  1” 
“Back  her  into  a comer!”  “Surround 
her  1”  and  one  more  wicked  than  they  all 
sang  out  that  old  army  slang,  “Grab  a 
root!” 

The  energetic  spinster  heeded  them  not, 
but  steadily  followed  the  cow,  which  did 
not  seem  in  the  least  frightened,  but  fre- 
quently paused  till  Irene  approached  and 
touched  her  side,  when,  with  a toss  of  her 
horns,  she  would  trot  on  again.  I think 
the  pursuit  might  have  continued  up  to 
the  present  time  had  not  relief  appeared 
in  the  form  of  Mr.  Robertson.  From  my 
outlook  at  the  chamber  window  I ob- 
served him  approaching  from  the  opposite 
end  of  the  street.  Seeing  the  cow  with 
something  on  her  head,  and  Miss  Grimes 
in  the  road  with  nothing  on  hers,  he 
stopped,  and  seemed  to  consider  a mo- 
ment what  it  might  mean.  Being  a man 
of  quick  perceptions,  he  was  not  long  in 
arriving  at  a conclusion.  He  retraced  his 
steps  a short  distance,  and  opened  a gate 
leading  into  a blind  alley.  The  cow  came 
on,  and  was  gently  turned  through  the 
open  gateway.  Mr.  R.  followed,  closing 
the  gate  behind  him.  In  a few  moments 
it  was  again  opened,  the  cow  emerged  at 
a brisk  pace,  followed  by  the  “Profess- 
or,” with  the  skirt  hanging  over  his  arm. 
Irene  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  waiting  the  return  of  the  conquer- 
ing hero.  And  surely^no  knight  of  the 
chivalrous  ages  ever  laid  at  the  feet  of  his 
lady-love  a trophy  of  his  valor  with  more 
of  tender  pride  than  Lemuel  Robertson 
felt  when  he  delivered  that  skirt  to  the 
hands  of  its  fair  owner! 

Early  that  afternoon  a livery  rig,  the 
best  in  town,  appeared  at  our  door,  and 
Irene  appeared  at  the  same  moment, 
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equipped  for  a ride.  She  kissed  me  af- 
fectionately, and  said,  “ Don’t  wait  tea  for 
us,  dear ; we  may  return  late,  and  you 
know  we  both  like  nothing  better  in  the 
evening  than  a bowl  of  bread  and  milk.” 

They  returned  in  the  moonlight.  A 
boy  stood  waiting  to  take  the  team.  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Miss  Grimes  walked  slowly 
up  to  the  house,  and  seated  themselves  on 
the  veranda  to  continue  a conversation 
which  had  doubtless  been  running  for 
three  hours  and  a half.  I sat  just  inside 
the  open  window,  and  heard  the  “Profess- 
or” say,  in  a low  tone,  “I  am  so  glad  you 
like  Lynn  Creek.  You  shall  have  a beau- 
tiful house  there.  I will  have  my  mill, 
and  we  will  have  each  other” 

Hearing  this,  I discreetly  retired. 

The  next  morning  the  announcement 
of  their  engagement  was  made  in  due  form, 
and  received  by  us  with  suitable  expres- 
sions of  surprise  and  warm  congratula- 
tions. Irene  was  to  return  to  her  Eastern 
home  in  a few  days,  there  to  remain  till 
Mr.  Robertson  brought  her  back  in  the 
spring  as  his  bride. 

“I  have  always  thought,”  said  Miss 
Grimes,  “ that  a courtship  did  not  deserve 
the  name  unless  there  were  at  least  a few 
months  of  correspondence.  And  I assure 
you,”  turning  to  her  betrothed,  “you  will 
find  me  a very  exacting  correspondent. 
I mean  to  allow  you  very  little  time  for 
anything  else  besides  letter- writing.” 

To  this  Mr.  R.  made  no  reply,  but  sim- 
ply beamed  on  her  with  very  much  the 
same  expression  he  had  worn  when  on 
the  day  of  her  arrival  he  pronounced  her 
“ a lady  of  remarkable  spirit.” 

“ And  now,  my  good  friends,”  said  the 
nice  old  fellow,  turning  to  us,  “we  will 
leave  our  own  personal  affairs,  in  which 
you  have  manifested  so  kind  an  interest, 
and  speak  of  a little  matter  of  business  in 
which  you  are  equally  interested  with 
ourselves.  I have  long  had  it  in  my  mind 
to  make  you  an  offer  for  your  patent  in- 
valid bed.  Would  you  take  a thousand 
dollars  for  it — I mean  for  the  exclusive 
right,  as  I should  not  at  all  care  about 
operating  a limited  territory  ?” 

Jerome  laughed  a little  nervously,  then 
replied : “ I believe  it  would  be  a practical 
and  useful  thing ; but  I fear  you  would  lose 
money  by  buying  it  at  any  price.  I would 
cheerfully  sell  for  half  the  sum  you  name, 
and  could  not  think  of  taking  more.” 

“ Now,  Jerome,”  said  Irene,  in  the  ad- 
vising grandmotherly  manner  she  often 


assumed  toward  him,  “I  do  not  like  to 
hear  you  speak  in  that  way.  I fear  you 
have  no  just  conception  of  the  importance 
of  money  in  this  world.  You  must  know 
that  I am  to  have  a half  interest  in  this 
investment,  and  I never  take  less  than  a 
five-hundred-dollar  share  in  anything.” 

“ You  need  have  no  fears,  doctor,  that 
we  will  be  heavy  losers  by  the  transac- 
tion,” said  Mr.  Robertson.  “My  brother 
is  connected  with  the  medical  college  at 
Kelawna,  and  has  weekly  clinics  at  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital.  He  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  fracture  attachment  (I 
sent  him  one  of  your  illustrated  circulars), 
and  has  promised  me  to  introduce  the  bed 
at  St.  Joseph’s,  and  use  his  influence  for 
its  introduction  at  other  places.” 

Jerome  opened  his  eyes  very  wide. 
‘ ‘ Dr.  Robertson ! I know  of  him.  Why, 
he  is  dean  of  the  faculty  at  Kelawna,  and 
the  first  surgeon  in  the  State.” 

“ He  is  my  brother,”  said  our  “ Profess- 
or,” simply.  “And  now  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  accept  my  offer,  and  have  that  littlo 
model  handy,  and  a patent  deed  about  you, 
we  will  conclude  the  bargain  at  once.” 

Well,  the  patent-right  money  fenced 
our  lot,  plastered  and  “underpinned”  our 
house,  gave  us  a start  of  books  again,  and 
helped  our  small  beginnings  in  many 
ways.  Jerome  has  now  all  the  business 
he  can  attend  to,  and  so  have  I,  though 
I never  re-opened  my  school  after  Miss 
Grimes’s  visit.  Little  Lem  came  to  us 
before  the  end  of  the  ensuing  year,  and 
baby  Irene  followed  rather  closely.  The 
sweet  duties  of  motherhood  keep  mind  and 
hands  fully  occupied,  notwithstanding  one 
or  the  other  of  our  dear  babes  is  almost 
constantly  at  the  beautiful  house  on  Lynn 
Creek,  the  home  of  their  devoted  god- 
parents. 


LOST. 

Lv  youth’s  spring-tide  my  spirit’s  leaping  prow 
Ploughed  fruitful  sea-fields  by  Lore’s  polar  star, 
Where  spice-winged  winds  from  isles  divine  afar 
Breathed  odorous  passion  on  the  ecstatic  brow. 
Nor  was  there  need  at  all  of  prayer  or  vow, 
When  fire  by  night  was  God,  and  cloud  by  day, 
And  deep  inviolate  instincts  knew  sure  way 
In  fixed  obedience  at  Truth’s  shrine  to  bow. 

But  now  the  horizon  closes,  darkness-drenched ; 

And  touched  by  murderous  finger  of  Despair, 
All  stars  veil  shuddering  faces,  and  are  quenched, 
Save  only  lone  star  Wormwood’s  baleful  glare — 
Lamp  of  lost  souls  by  Love  cast  forth  unshriven 
O’er  deep  dead  seas,  palled  by  else  lampless  heaven. 
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“ Audiet  cives  acuisse  ferrum.” — Hor.,  Ode  I.,  2, 21. 

“TT  is  quite  plain  that  your  govern- 

1 ment  will  never  be  able  to  restrain  a 

distressed  and  discontented  majority 

Your  Constitution  is  all  sail,  and  no  an- 
chor,” wrote  Macaulay,  that  most  learned 
student  of  historical  politics,  to  America, 
in  1857.  The  Southern  cyclone  of  ’61 
and  the  tornado  of  ’77  have  made  plain 
even  to  less  observant  eyes  the  perils 
which  environ  our  ship  of  state  when  its 
master  may  not  find  an  anchor  with 
which  to  outride  the  hurricane.  Such  an 
anchor  as  European  governments  carry  in 
their  standing  armies,  sure  to  hold  in  the 
storm,  but  overweighting  the  ship  in  the 
calm,  is  repugnant  to  both  the  traditions 
and  spirit  of  our  institutions.  A regular 
army  we  must  have,  to  care  for  the  pub- 
lic property  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  its  government 
throughout  so  large  a domain,  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  advance  a knowledge  of  the 
higher  sciences  of  modern  warfare,  and  to 
supply  the  educated  and  trained  military 
officers  of  this  great  nation  when  it  may 
need  them.  But  even  if  that  army  num- 
bered fifty,  instead  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand, it  would  be  too  small  an  anchor  to 
be  relied  upon  for  security  when  threat- 
ened by  the  dangers  to  which  Macaulay 
alludes. 

Have  we  really  no  anchor  that  is  trust- 
worthy ? is  there  no  protection  of  a “gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people”  from 
suicide  or  from  mob  violence  ? The  time 
is  come  for  us  to  wisely  consider  and  settle 
this  question.  The  belief  of  Macaulay  is 
so  general  among  educated  people  that  it 
may  almost  be  considered  fashionable  to 
despair  of  the  republic,  and  the  chief  hope 
of  most  seems  to  be  that  it  may  only  out- 
last their  generation.  I am  persuaded, 
however,  that  the  framers  of  our  Consti- 
tution were  neither  unconscious  nor  neg- 
lectful of  these  dangers.  Article  II.  of 
the  amendments  recites,  as  to  their  minds 
a self-evident  truth,  the  reason  of  its  en- 
actment : “A  well-regulated  militia  being 
necessary  to  the  security  of  a free  State , 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear 
arms  shall  not  be  infringed.” 

Washington  recommended  to  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  several  States  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  “the  adoption  of  a proper 
peace  establishment,  in  which  care  should 
be  taken  to  place  the  militia  throughout 


the  Union  on  a regular,  uniform,  and  effi- 
cient footing The  militia  of  this  coun- 

try must  be  considered  as  the  palladium 
of  our  security,  and  our  first  effectual  re- 
sort in  case  of  hostility ;”  and  to  Congress, 
in  1794,  he  says,  “The  devising  and  estab- 
lishing of  a well-regulated  militia  would 
be  a genuine  source  of  legislative  honor, 
and  a perfect  title  to  public  gratitude.” 

Hamilton  termed  the  militia  “the  most 
natural  defense  of  a free  country,”  and 
“the  guardian  of  the  national  security.” 
Adams  and  Jefferson  repeatedly  urged  the 
need  of  a good  militia  organization,  the 
latter,  in  1808,  in  these  words : 4 4 For  a peo- 
ple who  are  free,  and  mean  to  remain  so,  a 
well-organized  and  armed  militia  is  their 
best  security.” 

In  1792  Congress  passed  “an  act  more 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense by  establishing  an  uniform  militia 
throughout  the  United  States,”  whereby 
every  white  male  citizen  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  is  required  to 
be  enrolled,  and  to  provide  himself  with  a 
good  musket,  firelock,  or  rifle,  a sufficient 
bayonet  and  belt,  two  spare  flints,  knap- 
sack, shot -pouch,  powder-horn,  twenty 
lead  bullets  suited  to  the  bore  of  his  gun, 
and  a quarter  of  a pound  of  powder ; the  offi- 
cers with  a sword  or  hanger  and  espontoon. 
Company  officers  are  to  provide  their  com- 
panies with  a drum  and  fife  or  bugle-horn ; 
field  and  staff  officers,  their  regiments  with 
a stand  of  State  and  national  colors.  In 
1803  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  adjutant- 
generals  of  the  States  to  make  returns  to 
the  President,  and  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  give  such  directions  to  them  as  would 
secure  uniformity  in  returns.  In  1808 
$200,000  was  appropriated,  to  be  annually 
divided  among  the  States  for  procuring 
44  arms  and  equipment  for  the  whole  body 
of  the  militia.”  An  act  of  1820  prescribes 
44  that  the  system  of  field  exercise  and  dis- 
cipline which  is  and  shall  be  ordered  to 
be  observed  in  the  regular  army  shall  be 
observed  in  the  militia.”  In  1795  the 
President  was  authorized  to  call  forth  the 
militia  for  national  protection,  or,  upon 
proper  application,  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion in  any  State ; in  1861  to  enforce  the 
laws  of  the  general  government;  and  in 
1862  it  was  made  his  duty  to  prescribe  the 
time  of  service  required  in  calling  them 
forth,  not  to  exceed  nine  months. 

Under  these  laws  the  people  were  or- 
ganized and  mustered  during  the  first  half 
century  of  our  independence,  and  many 
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middle-aged  men  can  recall  the  “pomp 
and  circumstance”  of  those  “general 
trainings,”  when  the  whole  country-side 
assembled  to  receive  its  semi-annual  dose 
of  the  art  of  war,  gingerbread,  and  root- 
beer.  These  laws  are  still  in  force,  but 
“general  trainings”  are  as  obsolete  as 
their  matrosses,  firelocks,  hangers,  and 
espontoons.  The  organization  they  con- 
template is  entirely  impracticable,  because 
all  the  able-bodied  men  can  never  be 
spared  for  war  or  trained  for  it,  except  in 
the  last  dire  extremity.  Without  equip- 
ment, knowledge,  or  discipline  it  could 
but  fail  when  brought  to  the  test  of  actu- 
al service. 

The  military  instinct  and  common-sense 
of  the  people  are,  however,  working  out  a 
solution  of  the  problem  which  bids  fair, 
when  properly  developed  and  sustained, 
to  prove  satisfactory.  In  obedience  to  the 
law  of  compensations,  there  has  been  slow- 
ly growing  up,  to  meet  the  need  of  the 
country,  a volunteer  militia  which  has 
taken  the  name  of  the  National  Guard. 
The  Ancient  and  Honorable  Company  of 
the  Artillery  of  Massachusetts,  chartered  in 
1638,  is  probably  the  first  and  oldest  of  this 
class;  the  First  Corps  of  Cadets  of  Massa- 
chusetts, chartered  in  1741 ; the  First  Com- 
pany of  Governor’s  Foot-Guards  of  Con- 
necticut, dating  from  1771;  and  the  Sec- 
ond Company  of  Governor’s  Foot-Guards, 
organized  just  before  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton ; the  First  Troop  of  Philadelphia  City 
Cavalry,  which  was  presented,  and  still 
possesses,  the  first  ‘ 4 Stars  and  Stripes” ; the 
First  Light  Infantry  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island ; the  Albany  Burgesses  Corps ; the 
State  Fencibles,  of  Philadelphia ; and  the 
world-renowned  Seventh,  of  New  York, 
organized  in  1824,  and  other  similar  com- 
panies and  regiments,  have  from  time  to 
time,  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  been 
organized,  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  gratify  the 
military  tastes  of  the  members,  and  pri- 
marily at  private  expense ; and  as  age  has 
added  honor,  they  have  grown  in  effi- 
ciency. Especially  the  Seventh  Regiment 
of  New  York,  with  unusual  resources  for 
the  selection  of  strong,  patriotic,  and 
wealthy  young  men  of  military  tastes, 
abundant  opportunities  of  observing, 
learning,  and  practicing  military  arts, 
fortunate  in  securing  earnest,  capable,  and 
enthusiastic  commanders,  like  Colonels 
Duryee,  Lefferts,  and  Clark,  and  support- 
ed by  a rich  and  appreciative  community, 
has  been  able  in  the  half  century  of  its  ex- 


istence, in  the  perfection  of  its  equipment 
and  accomplishments,  the  importance  of 
its  services,  and  lately  in  the  completeness 
of  its  magnificent  armory  and  its  appoint- 
ments, erected  at  a cost  of  over  $500,000  at 
private  expense,  to  show  what  the  citizen 
soldier  may  do  for  his  country. 

In  the  absence  of  other  available  force, 
the  several  States  and  the  national  gov- 
ernment have  both  frequently  been  obliged 
to  call  upon  these  independent  commands 
for  assistance  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  authority, 
the  very  salvation  of  the  capital  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion  being  due  to  the 
promptness  with  which  they  responded  to 
the  call  of  the  President.  What  patriotic 
citizen  can  forget  the  thrill  of  gratitude 
which  permeated  the  whole  North  with 
the  news  of  the  arrival  in  Washington  of 
the  Sixth  and  Eighth  Massachusetts  and 
the  Seventh  New  York  regiments  after 
the  five  days’  interruption  of  communica- 
tion with  the  government  at  that  moment- 
ous crisis  ? — days  of  terrible  suspense, 
which  these  “carpet  knights,”  as  they 
were  called,  spent  in  building  bridges,  re- 
pairing locomotives,  and  laying  railroad 
track.  After  the  “ seven  days’  ” battle  on 
the  Peninsula,  and  when  Lee  invaded 
Pennsylvania,  they  hastened  to  the  front, 
and  were  frequently  under  arms  at  home, 
suppressing  disorder,  guarding  forts  and 
prisoners,  for  the  relief  of  the  active  army. 

Recognizing  the  value  of  these  services, 
the  several  States  have  doled  out  to  their 
volunteer  militia  a limited  assistance,  va- 
rying according  to  the  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism of  the  various  Legislatures,  and 
laws  have  been  enacted  for  its  government. 
Inadequate  as  these  are,  they  have  at  least 
come  to  this  proportion,  that  the  National 
Guard  is  quite  generally  considered  to 
have  occupied  the  place  of  the  obsolete 
militia,  and  to  be  a very  necessary  part 
of  the  civil  government.  It  consists,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  the  United  States  Senate,  Febru- 
ary 3, 1880,  and  of  the  adjutant-generals  of 
West  Virginia  and  Nevada,  not  included 
therein,  exclusive  of  the  States  of  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, from  which  no  data  could  be  ob- 
tained, of  8973  commissioned  officers,  and 
118,521  non-commissioned  officers,  musi- 
cians, and  privates — a total  organized 
force  of  127,494  men,  comprising  17  di- 
visions, 54  brigades,  and  136  regiments, 
with  50  batteries  of  artillery,  and  54 
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troops  of  cavalry,  New  York  being  the 
only  State  where  any  higher  organiza- 
tion than  of  troop  or  battery  in  these 
arms  is  attempted,  and  some  States  pa- 
rading a larger  number  of  divisions  and 
brigades  than  of  full  regiments.  The 
New  York  troops  are  armed  with  the  50- 
calibre  Remington  rifle,  those  of  Michi- 
gan with  the  45-calibre  Sharps,  the  oth- 
er States  generally  with  the  muzzle  and 
breech  loading  45  and  50  calibre  Spring- 
field,  altered  from  the  stock  left  over  from 
the  war,  seven  only  being  entirely  sup- 
plied with  the  45-calibre  used  by  the  United 
States  army.  The  national  government 
supplies  arms  and  accoutrements  to  the 
States  to  the  value  of  the  share  of  each 
in  the  $200,000  appropriation  of  1808. 
Uniforms  to  a large  extent  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  men,  but  few  States  supplying 
even  a fatigue  dress  for  service,  and  fewer 
still  a complete  outfit.  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ver- 
mont, New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Michigan  have  given 
more  attention  than  the  others  to  their 
troops,  and  provided  for  their  equipment 
and  discipline  to  a greater  or  less  degree, 
about  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
mentioned.  Seven  provide  for  annual 
encampments ; but  only  the  first  four  and 
Pennsylvania  supply  overcoats  or  blank- 
ets. Massachusetts  owns  its  own  camp 
ground,  and  has  adopted  an  excellent  and 
complete  code  of  regulations  for  the  disci- 
pline and  drill  of  the  guard;  New  York 
has  an  imperfect  one ; Michigan,  Illinois, 
and  Rhode  Island  issue  some  “regula- 
tions”; and  Pennsylvania  has  a code  in 
preparation.  Except  in  New  York,  which 
has  a few  batteries  of  rifled  guns,  the  artil- 
lery is  almost  entirely  the  old  brass  Na- 
poleon, no  breech-loading  field-pieces  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  the  National  Guard, 
and  but  few  Gatlings,  nor  is  any  effort 
made  apparently  to  instruct  the  men  in 
firing  the  pieces  with  ball,  except  to  some 
extent  in  New  York  last  year,  and  field 
practice  mounted  is  unheard  of.  But  few 
of  the  cavalry  find  themselves  on  horse- 
back oftener  than  once  a year,  if  ever; 
and  as  for  Ordnance,  Medical,  Quartermas- 
ter, and  Commissary  departments,  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  are  probably  the 
only  States  making  even  a pretense  to 
such  organization.  Outside  of  the  nine 
States  mentioned,  it  is  doubtful  if  10,000 
men  could  be  put  in  the  field  for  a week’s 
campaign  without  previous  equipment, 


and  40,000  would  be  a large  percentage 
of  their  46,000  enrolled — a total  effective 
force  for  a present  emergency  of  50,000 
men  I and  this  to  a large  extent  with 
untrained  officers  and  men,  indifferently 
equipped,  and  with  but  little  heart  to  en- 
dure hardship  on  account  of  previous  neg- 
lect, its  efficiency  being  everywhere  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  public  and  private 
means  expended  in  its  support.  Its  con- 
dition, as  a whole,  is  a glaring  illustration 
of  the  folly  of  unwise  legislative  economy. 

Of  course  the  primary  object  to  each 
State  in  sustaining  its  Guard  is  the  posses- 
sion of  a power  by  which  its  laws  may 
be  enforced,  social  order  maintained,  and 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  common- 
wealth assured  against  the  sudden  vio- 
lence of  popular  factions.  Mobs,  riots, 
and  insurrections  have  always,  in  every 
age  and  nation,  at  times  defied  govern- 
ment ; and  under  a republican  form,  where 
the  citizen  enjoys  the  greatest  liberty,  they 
are  the  most  frequent  and  dangerous. 
The  terrible  shock  which  the  country  re- 
ceived from  the  labor  riots  of  1877,  which 
cost  us  doubtless  over  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  complete  paralysis  of  busi- 
ness in  all  departments  of  industry  for  the 
time  they  lasted,  and  the  feeling  of  in- 
security which  followed,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  millions  actually  destroyed,  is  too 
recent  and  too  deeply  impressed  on  our 
minds  to  require  reference  to  historical 
incidents.  At  such  a time  the  Executive 
must  have  at  his  command  a force  capa- 
ble of  asserting  and  maintaining  his  au- 
thority instantly  and  unequivocally.  The 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  New  York 
in  preparing  for  such  a trial  at  her  leisure 
were  triumphantly  approved  by  the  result. 
Although  the  teeming  slums  of  her  me- 
tropolis were  in  ferment,  and  her  great 
arteries  of  trade  throbbing  with  excite- 
ment, she  was  able  to  take  the  insurrec- 
tion by  the  throat,  with  no  thought  of  cry- 
ing to  the  President  for  help,  and  in  three 
days,  without  the  destruction  of  property, 
and  with  the  loss  of  but  a single  life,  to 
suppress  an  uprising  which  cost  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  more  than  one  hun- 
dred lives  and  five  millions  of  property 
destroyed.  For  such  an  emergency  the 
military  force  is  essential;  and  that  its 
action  may  be  prompt  and  effectual,  its 
organization  should  exist  wherever  the 
danger  threatens,  under  the  immediate 
command  of  the  chief  civil  authority  of 
the  State.  The  city  population  of  the 
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country  had  already  in  1870  increased  to 
20.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  from  the  3.9 
per  cent,  at  which  it  stood  in  1800. 

In  case  of  a foreign  war,  which  almost 
always  involves  a nation  suddenly,  and 
generally  unexpectedly,  the  National 
Guard  is  now  our  only  means  of  providing 
a temporary  defense  until  an  army  can  be 
enlisted,  organized,  and  instructed.  Our 
legislators  seem  to  ignore  the  fact  that 
railroads,  steam-ships,  telegraphs,  and  sci- 
ence have  revolutionized  modem  warfare 
no  less  than  they  have  manufactures,  com- 
merce, and  civilization.  There  can  be  no 
more  “thirty  years’  wars.”  The  possi- 
bilities of  rapid  concentration,  with  the 
whole  world  for  a base  of  supply,  and  the 
terribly  destructive  inventions  of  the  last 
few  years,  have  placed  in  the  control  of 
the  nation  which  is  best  prepared  to  utilize 
them,  which  has  officers  and  men  trained, 
skillful,  and  disciplined,  an  almost  invin- 
cible power,  before  which  numbers  and 
wealth  and  the  ordinary  elements  of  na- 
tional strength  may  be  swept  away  like 
chaff.  There  is  no  longer  time  now  for 
gathering  and  organizing  after  the  storm 
shall  have  burst  upon  our  coasts : not  even 
the  Atlantic  is  broad  enough  to  afford  us 
opportunity  to  prepare  successful  resist- 
ance to  a military  power.  If  an  efficient 
National  Guard  was  necessary  in  the  time 
of  Jefferson,  or  when  the  British  ravaged 
our  coasts,  and  3400  of  them  destroyed 
our  capital,  it  is  a thousand  times  more  so 
to-day,  and  the  need  grows  more  pressing 
each  year. 

An  intensely  practical  people,  absorb- 
ed in  our  private  affairs,  wishing  above 
all  things  to  be  let  alone,  and  allowed 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  with  the  small- 
est possible  contribution  to  the  public 
welfare,  most  of  us  prefer  to  employ  some 
one  else  to  do  our  governing  and  de- 
fending for  us.  There  is  great  danger, 
therefore,  if  our  military  service  be  left 
entirely  to  a paid  army,  that  the  military 
spirit  will  die  out  of  the  people.  The 
whole  tendency  of  our  social  system  is 
in  this  direction.  To  the  inconsiderate 
this  may  not  appear  to  be  a serious  mat- 
ter ; but  all  history,  from  the  earliest 
ages  to  the  present  time,  whether  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Hebrews,  the  Assyrians, 
the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or 
the  Mohammedans,  repeats  the  same 
startling  lesson — a constant  growth  in 
power,  security,  and  wealth  while  the  peo- 
ple were  willing  to  stand  to  their  arms ; 


decadence  and  destruction  following  upon 
indulgence  in  the  luxury  and  ease  of  their 
neglect.  Until  the  millennial  day  it  will 
be  woe  to  that  people  whose  hands  forget 
to  war.  In  these  days  of  scientific  war- 
fare, and  in  this  land  of  immense  terri- 
tory and  wide  coasts,  it  is  vital  that  the 
patriotic  impulse,  the  military  spirit,  of 
the  people,  should  be  constantly  culti- 
vated; and  this  can  best  be  done  by  in- 
teresting every  community  in  a military 
organization  peculiarly  its  own,  in  which 
its  choice  young  men  should  take  pride, 
and  which  all  should  delight  to  honor. 
In  these  the  great  mass  of  the  field,  line, 
staff,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  upon 
whom  will  devolve  the  task  of  training, 
teaching,  and  making  the  future  armies 
of  the  republic,  can  be  instructed  in  the 
elementary  knowledge  of  war.  West 
Point  and  the  regular  army  can  at  most 
fill  but  a few  of  the  more  important  sta- 
tions. It  was  full  two  years  from  ’61  be- 
fore the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  volun- 
teers became  soldiers  and  armies,  years 
of  wasted  blood  and  wasted  millions, 
even  with  a similar  horde  before  them, 
which  ought  not  so  soon  to  be  forgotten. 
In  these  days,  too,  the  youth  can  be 
taught  to  know  and  use  the  fine  breech- 
loading  rifle,  the  new  weapon  of  pre- 
cision, good  to  kill  at  3000  yards,  accurate 
at  1200,  and  capable  of  being  fired  care- 
fully sixteen  times  a minute,  but  no  better 
in  ignorant  hands  than  the  old  Harpers 
Ferry  musket  with  which  good  captains 
taught  their  men  to  reserve  their  fire  until 
they  could  see  the  white  of  the  enemies’ 
eyes.  When  game  was  plenty,  in  the 
days  of  the  old  muzzle-loaders,  every  boy 
learned  to  shoot,  and  there  were  few  of  the 
country  volunteers  of  our  last  war  who 
had  to  be  taught  how  to  load  and  fire ; but 
it  is  doubtful  if  one  in  a hundred  of  an 
army  raised  now  would  know  anything 
about  the  gun  which  would  be  placed  in 
his  hands.  It  is  the  universal  testimony 
of  instructors  in  rifle  practice  that  recruits 
are  almost  invariably  afraid  of  their  rifles. 
The  increasing  neglect  of  out-door  sports, 
as  well  as  the  rapid  improvement  in 
weapons,  requires  the  constant  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation  in  the  military 
arts.  It  is,  indeed,  a question  of  grave 
importance  whether  the  higher  schools 
and  colleges  should  not  introduce  military 
instruction  to  some  extent  into  their  cur- 
riculum. But  it  is  upon  the  National 
Guard  that  we  must  rely,  after  all,  for  the 
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preservation  of  the  military  spirit  of  our 
people,  the  drilling  and  instruction  of  the 
future  saviors  of  the  nation,  and  for  our 
protection  in  the  first  instance  from  for- 
eign or  domestic  foes. 

In  the  ranks  of  the  Seventh  Regiment 
of  New  York  were  trained  for  the  last  war 
no  less  than  606  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  among  whom  were  three  major- 
generals,  nineteen  brigadier  - generals, 
twenty-nine  colonels,  and  forty-six  lieu- 
tenant-colonels ; the  First  Light-Infantry 
of  Rhode  Island  furnished  five  generals, 
nine  colonels,  and  186  officers  of  lesser 
rank ; and  nearly  every  member  of  Ells- 
worth’s Chicago  Zouaves  received  a com- 
mission. Indeed,  to  have  belonged  to  any 
reputable  military  company  was  in  those 
days  sufficient  to  secure  an  office.  Men 
who  knew  anything  at  all  of  military  du- 
ties could  not  be  found  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  officer  the  forces  that  were  needed, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  National  Guard, 
as  at  present  constituted,  although  a great 
improvement  on  what  existed  then,  still 
falls  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
country. 

Public  attention  is  beginning  to  be  di- 
rected to  the  improvement  of  this  condi- 
tion. Two  conventions  of  representative 
National  Guard  officers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  held  during  the 
past  year,  a National  Association  formed, 
and  a bill  presented  in  Congress  providing 
for  an  increased  support  from  the  United 
States.  The  Army  and  Navy  Journal , 
of  New  York,  the  Afield  and  Afloat, 
of  Philadelphia,  and  many  other  papers, 
devote  a part  of  their  regular  issues  to 
National  Guard  topics,  and  the  more  fre- 
quent publication  of  articles  upon  the 
general  subject  and  upon  details  of  the 
service  is  a symptom  of  the  more  general 
thought  and  study  which  are  given  to  it. 
No  definite  conclusions,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  generally  accepted  concerning 
the  methods  necessary  to  establish  the 
Guard  upon  such  a basis  as  will  be  likely 
to  make  it  what  is  needed.  Legislators 
shrink  from  the  expenditure  of  money 
upon  it ; Congress  has  not  increased  its 
appropriation  since  1808,  when  the  popu- 
lation was  one-eighth  its  present  number, 
and  the  wealth  of  the  country  a much 
smaller  fraction  of  the  present  grand  ac- 
cumulations. New  York,  Massachusetts, 
and  Connecticut  seem  to  be  as  yet  the  only 
States  where  even  the  principle  is  recog- 
nized that  the  State  must  pay  all  the  ne- 


cessary expense  of  maintaining  the  Guard 
if  it  is  to  be  efficient;  elsewhere  a pittance 
is  given  out  to  the  several  companies  in  a 
manner  as  unmilitary  as  its  amount  is  un- 
satisfactory. 

Let  us  consider,  then,  what  are  the  es- 
sentials of  efficiency  in  this  service,  and 
by  what  means  it  may  be  made  to  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  “fathers,”  and  the 
necessities  of  the  country  and  age.  It 
will  be  accepted  as  an  axiom  that  the 
Guard  must  be  well  instructed  to  be  worth 
anything  at  all ; but  discipline,  which  con- 
stitutes the  power  by  which  the  command- 
er of  every  grade  assembles,  controls,  and 
develops  the  full  strength  of  his  command 
in  the  briefest  time,  is  even  more  impor- 
tant than  instruction.  It  is  more  neces- 
sary if  possible,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to  be 
maintained,  in  the  National  Guard  than 
in  regular  armies.  It  must  be  sufficient 
in  this  service  to  call  a man  to  his  col- 
ors by  day  or  night,  from  home,  friends, 
comfort,  business,  or  pleasure,  to  com- 
pel him  to  submit  willingly  his  person- 
al freedom  to  restraint  and  command, 
and  to  endure  temporary  ' hardship  with 
the  steadiness  of  a veteran.  Of  course 
the  sentiments  of  honor  and  patriotism  in 
the  individual  must  be  the  prime  and 
chief  means  of  enforcing  this  discipline 
in  a voluntary  organization,  and  the  man 
who  can  not  be  controlled  by  them  should 
not  be  allowed  to  disgrace  the  uniform. 
The  laws,  then,  should  provide  for  the 
complete  instruction  and  perfect  disci- 
pline of  the  Guard ; and  as  the  latter  is  to 
be  enforced  by  the  operation  of  different 
and  higher  principles  than  those  which 
regulate  that  of  armies  in  the  field,  they 
must  be  so  framed  as  to  accomplish  the 
object  by  fostering  patriotism.  The  or- 
ganization should  be  recognized  as  an 
important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
government,  and  entitled  therefore  to  con- 
sideration and  respect.  Arms,  uniforms, 
and  equipment  of  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved patterns,  such  as  the  better  class  of 
citizens  may  take  pride  in,  should  be  sup- 
plied at  public  expense,  as  well  as  suitable 
armories  for  keeping  the  same,  and  for 
drilling,  with  their  necessary  furniture, 
heat,  light,  and  armorers,  and  the  blank- 
books,  manuals,  stationery,  freight,  post- 
age, and  other  means  required  for  the 
proper  transaction  of  military  business. 
Pay  and  actual  expenses  should  be  allow- 
ed for  attendance  upon  courts-martial  or 
military  boards,  or  when  engaged  in  the 
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discharge  of  any  military  duty  ordered 
by  competent  authority,  except  the  ordi- 
nary drills  and  meltings  for  instruction. 
Discipline  can  not  be  maintained  in  a mil- 
itary organization  the  members  of  which 
must  be  called  upon  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  own  punishment,  for  they  have  but 
to  withhold  the  money  to  dissolve  the  or- 
ganization. Since  the  imposition  of  fines, 
as  prescribed  by  articles  of  association, 
law,  or  courts-martial,  is  the  only  penalty 
possible  for  minor  delinquencies  and  in- 
fractions of  discipline,  and  as  many  of  the 
youth  in  the  Guard  are  without  property 
subject  to  levy  for  their  collection,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  order  to  secure 
attendance  upon  drill  and  obedience  to  or- 
ders (the  primary  lessons  in  discipline), 
that  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  fines  should 
subject  the  contumacious  to  arrest  and 
commitment.  It  is  equally  important  that 
the  trial  and  punishment  of  such  minor 
offenses  should  be  relieved  of  the  tedious 
machinery,  labor,  and  expense  involved  in 
a formal  court-martial,  and  imposed  upon 
a single  officer,  the  “field  officer’s  court,” 
or  the  judge-advocate  of  the  brigade. 

To  secure  proper  instruction  of  the 
Guard,  provision  should  be  made  for  week- 
ly drills  by  companies,  for  frequent  meet- 
ings of  the  officers  in  school,  and  for 
regimental  or  brigade  “field-days”  and 
inspections  during  eight  months  of  the 
year.  A “field-day,” however,  is  not  to 
be  interpreted  to  mean  a waste  of  the  valu- 
able time  and  patience  of  the  men  in  a ten- 
mile  parade  through  paved  streets,  with  a 
passage  in  review  before  some  distinguish- 
ed person,  but  what  the  English  term  a 
“march out,”  when  the  command  is  taken 
into  the  country,  and  advanced  as  against 
an  enemy,  and  instructed  in  the  actual 
campaign  duties  of  the  soldier.  A parade 
is  a luxury,  for  indulgence  in  which  even 
General  Shaler's  First  Division  of  New 
York  has  been  severely  criticised.  Mili- 
tary men  would  certainly  feel  more  con- 
fidence in  this  excellent  division  if  it  were 
heard  from  occasionally  on  the  skirmish 
line,  or  in  such  admirable  exercises  as 
General  Molyneux,  of  Brooklyn,  gave  his 
brigade  last  fall  on  Staten  Island.  In 
addition  to  this  there  should  be  not  less 
than  two  weeks’  encampment  every  sum- 
mer of  the  whole  Guard  of  each  State, 
when  officers  and  men  should  be  com- 
pensated for  their  time.  I am  aware 
that  this  is  longer  than  most  have  urged, 
but  it  is  really  the  shortest  time  that  will 


fully  pay  for  the  expense  of  assembly. 
Two  days  will  be  occupied  in  transit,  one 
day  in  getting  well  settled  in  camp,  one 
in  the  annual  inspection  and  review, 
which  leaves  but  ten  for  business,  which 
must  include,  besides  the  daily  company 
and  battalion  drills,  field  exercises  upon 
a large  scale,  target  practice,  guard  duty, 
the  drawing,  cooking,  and  living  upon  the 
army  ration,  the  establishment  of  the  hos- 
pital and  staff  departments,  and  all  the  de- 
tails of  a soldier’s  life. 

To  cultivate  a knowlege  of  the  rifle, 
and  a taste  for  and  skill  in  its  use,  con- 
venient ranges  must  be  secured,  supplied 
with  targets  and  appliances,  a liberal  al- 
lowance of  ammunition  made,  and  com- 
petitions encouraged  by  the  offer  of  prizes 
and  badges  for  marksmanship.  Probably 
nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  ele- 
vate and  improve  the  service,  to  bring  it 
into  the  honorable  consideration  of  the 
public,  or  to  induce  the  enlistment  of  the 
right  sort  of  men,  as  the  system  of  rifle 
practice  arranged  and  instituted  by  Gen- 
eral Wingate. 

Details  should  be  authorized,  upon  the 
application  of  the  Governors  of  States,  to 
each  regimental  brigade  and  division 
head-quarters  of  an  experienced  officer  of 
the  army,  as  adjutant  or  assistant  adju- 
tant general,  who  should  for  the  time  be 
commissioned  by  the  State,  and  devote 
his  whole  time  to  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  command  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  its  officers.  If  officers  can  not  be 
spared  from  active  service,  these  details 
might  be  from  the  retired  list,  and  prom- 
ising officers  of  the  Guard  might  be  ad- 
vantageously commissioned,  after  proper 
examination,  in  the  army,  for  service 
which  would  prepare  them  to  return  to 
these  positions  qualified  by  experience. 
Such  assignments  would  secure  uniform- 
ity in  instruction,  a source  of  knowledge 
in  the  customs  of  the  service  and  matters 
of  detail  not  to  be  found  in  books,  relieve 
citizen  officers  from  much  of  the  burden 
which  makes  their  positions  irksome,  and 
render  available  to  them  much  of  the 
higher  instruction  and  experience  ac- 
quired at  public  expense. 

One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  es- 
tablishment being  the  education  of  the 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  of 
our  future  armies,  brigade  boards  of  exam- 
ination should  be  provided,  before  which 
officers  should  be  required  to  pass  a care- 
ful scrutiny  before  receiving  their  com- 
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missions,  and  both  officers  and  men  at  the 
expiration  of  their  term  of  service.  The 
certificate  of  discharge  should,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  description,  specify  the  na- 
ture of  the  examination,  and  the  rank 
which  the  holder  is  found  at  discharge 
qualified  to  hold.  They  should  be  made 
in  duplicate,  one  copy  given  the  man  as  a 
kind  of  brevet  rank  upon  graduation,  and 
the  other  preserved  in  the  adjutant-gener- 
al’s office  of  his  State  for  guidance  in  fu- 
ture promotions  to  staff  or  other  appoint- 
ments, and  in  the  organization  of  vol- 
unteers. By  this  means  the  ambition 
of  all  would  be  stimulated  to  acquire  the 
highest  proficiency,  in  order  to  obtain  as 
high  a brevet  as  possible  upon  leaving  the 
service. 

Staff  and  what  may  be  called  political 
appointments  to  military  rank  should  be 
restricted,  and  allowed  to  be  conferred 
only  for  military  merit,  or  after  a rigor- 
ous examination  upon  the  duties  peculiar 
to  the  position.  Now,  whatever  honor  a 
commission  in  the  National  Guard  should 
confer  is  continually  diluted  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  titles  with  each  change  of 
State  administration — New  York,  accord- 
ing to  her  last  report,  bearing  upon  the 
rolls  ninety-six  colonels  and  lieutenant- 
colonels,  with  only  twenty-two  colonels 
and  twenty-eight  lieutenant-colonels  in 
command  of  troops!  If  the  title  is  de- 
sired, it  would  seem  much  easier  to  secure 
it  in  some  other  way  than  to  deserve  it 
by  service. 

To  provide  these  things  legislation  is 
required,  both  by  the  national  government 
and  the  States;  for,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
National  Guard  is  to  be  maintained  for  a 
twofold  purpose— first,  to  provide  for  our 
national  security;  and  second,  as  a local 
police,  to  assure  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  maintenance  of  order  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Executives  of  the  States  by 
which  it  is  organized.  The  lack  of  a clear 
and  general  apprehension  of  this  dual 
character  has  doubtless  been  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why  neither  national 
nor  State  legislatures  have  been  willing 
to  attempt  to  properly  regulate  the  organ- 
ization. The  expense  is  too  large  for  ei- 
ther to  assume  alone  for  the  partial  benefit 
of  the  other;  but  recognizing  the  respon- 
sibilities which  devolve  upon  each  from 
this  division  of  objects,  a division  of  the 
expense  may  be  made  which  will  secure 
both  without  becoming  burdensome  to 
either. 


It  is  evident  that  the  State  should  de- 
fray all  the  expense  of  organizing,  uni- 
forming, and  sustaining  its  Guard  in  a 
condition  of  efficiency  for  local  service; 
the  national  government  all  that  incurred 
in  rendering  it  efficient  in  large  bodies,  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  military  spirit,  and 
in  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  rudi- 
mentary military  science. 

Upon  the  State  would  therefore  devolve 
the  cost  of  uniforms,  the  maintenance  and 
furniture  of  armories  and  ranges,  the  sup- 
ply of  books,  blanks,  and  stationery,  the 
expense  of  courts  and  boards,  and  trans- 
portation to  and  from  camp. 

The  national  government,  as  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  keep  a store  of  arms 
and  equipment  against  the  time  of  need, 
should  supply  arms,  accoutrements,  am- 
munition, camp  and  campaign  equipage, 
which  should  be  issued  to  the  States  upon 
requisition,  inspected,  and  accounted  for 
annually ; should  pay  the  officers  detailed 
as  instructors,  and  officers  and  men  while 
in  camp,  the  farmer  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States  army — first  sergeants  $3, 
sergeants  $2,  corporals  $1  50,  and  privates 
$1  per  diem,  together  with  subsistence  and 
forage.* 

The  cost  of  such  an  establishment  will 
interest  the  practical  American  mind. 
Adopting  the  most  approved  plan  of  or- 
ganization for  a National  Guard,  with 
small  companies  of  fifty  men,  with  a view 
to  training  them  for  officers ; four  compa- 
nies united  in  a battalion  under  a major, 
for  convenience  of  care,  drill,  and  assem- 
bly, advantage  in  the  instruction  of  offi- 
cers, and  efficiency  in  service ; each  three 
battalions  in  command  of  a colonel,  with 
a regimental  staff;  four  regiments  consti- 
tuting a brigade,  with  the  addition  of  a 
battery  of  artillery  and  troop  of  cavalry ; 
and  three  brigades  assigned  to  the  com- 
mand of  a major-general — the  annual  ex- 
pense would  be  about  as  detailed  below. 
Uniforms  are  assumed  to  cost  $17  50  per 
man,  and  to  last  five  years,  overcoats  and 
blankets  to  last  ten  years,  one-fifth  and 
one-tenth  being  charged  annually.  Arms 
and  equipage  will  last  as  long,  with  such 
slight  service,  as  if  stored  to  rust  and  rot 
or  become  obsolete,  and  therefore  are  not 
brought  into  the  account. 

* The  reader  must  understand  that  the  writer  of 
this  paper  is  alone  responsible  for  this  proposition 
as  regards  the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  expense 
between  the  State  and  the  national  governments. — 
[Ed.  Harper's  Magazine. 
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tive  efficiency,  rather  than  impairing  the 
success  of  the  members  of  the  Guard  in 
their  private  stations.  In  the  language  of 
Mr.  George  William  Curtis  at  the  opening 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment  Fair  last  winter, 
“No  public  money  is  more  economically 
spent,  no  private  aid  is  more  worthily  giv- 
en, than  for  supporting  the  militia  amply, 
generously,  and  in  the  highest  discipline.” 
“ Military  expenditure,”  says  Lieutenant- 
General  Smyth,  of  the  Canadian  militia, 
“is  a sort  of  insurance,  to  be  incurred  by 
every  country  which  has  anything  worth 
insuring  against  loss  by  either  foreign  at- 
tack or  domestic  commotion,  the  amount 
depending  alike  on  the  value  of  the  proper- 
ty, the  risk,  and  the  wealth  of  the  insurer.  ”* 
The  ‘ 4 rate”  which  such  insurance  as  I have 
suggested  would  cost  us  would  be  about 
$1  upon  $10,000  of  the  value  of  our  prop- 
erty. It  is  a terrible  delusion  to  suppose 
that  our  “free  State”  can  be  kept  secure 
without  cost,  or  that  half-way  measures, 
and  a niggardly  appropriation  for  a part 
of  the  necessary  expense  of  maintaining 


the  National  Guard,  will  proportionately 
increase  its  reliability.  It  is  kept  together 
by  the  efforts  of  men  who  are  afraid  to  al- 
low it  to  dissolve,  and  will  be ; but  so  long 
as  it  must  either  beg  or  support  itself  for 
the  public  good,  the  rankling  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  such  neglect  in  the  minds  of 
its  members  will  be  a demoralizing  canker 
in  its  system.  “ The  first  and  indispensa- 
ble step  toward  making  the  militia  effect- 
ive,” says  General  Schofield,  “ is  to  dispel 
the  illusion  that  it  can  be  done  cheaply, 
or  even  without  paying  the  full  cost  which 
experience  shows  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  such  a force.  In  a coun- 
try where  all  the  able-bodied  young  men 
are  impartially  required  to  do  duty,  it  may 
be  practicable  and  just  to  require  them  to 
serve  without  pay,  but  here,  where  only  a 
small  proportion  are  required  or  expected 
to  serve,  it  is  unworthy  of  a great,  wealthy, 
and  prosperous  people  to  accept  such  serv- 
ices without  adequate  compensation,  even 
if  the  young  men  were  willing  and  able  to 
render  them  gratuitously.” 


MARY  ANERLEY. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

THE  DOVECOTE. 

WITH  the  tiller  in  his  hand,  the  brave 
lieutenant  meditated  sadly.  There 
was  plenty  of  time  for  thought  before 
quick  action  would  be  needed,  although 
the  Dovecote  was  so  near  that  no  boat 
could  come  out  of  it  unseen.  For  the  pin- 
nace was  fetching  a circuit,  so  as  to  escape 
the  eyes  of  any  sentinel,  if  such  there 
should  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  and 
to  come  upon  the  inlet  suddenly.  And 
the  two  other  revenue  boats  were  in  her 
wake. 

The  wind  was  slowly  veering  toward 
the  east,  as  the  Grimsby  man  had  pre- 
dicted, with  no  sign  of  any  storm  as  yet, 
but  rather  a prospect  of  winterly  weath- 
er, and  a breeze  to  bring  the  woodcocks 
in.  The  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  waves,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  of  the  tidal  flow,  was 


# The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  a well  organized 
and  equipped  force  of  42,000  men,  one-half  of  which 
is  placed  in  camp  for  twelve  days  annually.  The 
annual  militia  grant  is  from  one  to  one  and  a half 
million  dollars,  from  which  is  supported  two  gun- 
nery schools,  and  a military  college  at  Kingston  ex- 
cellently administered  for  a contemplated  comple- 
ment of  120  cadets. 


checkered  and  veined  with  a ripple  of 
the  slanting  breeze,  and  twinkled  in  the 
moonbeams.  For  the  moon  was  brightly 
mounting  toward  her  zenith,  and  casting 
bastions  of  rugged  cliff  in  gloomy  large- 
ness on  the  mirror  of  the  sea.  Hugging 
these  as  closely  as  their  peril  would  al- 
low, Carroway  ordered  silence,  and  with 
the  sense  of  coming  danger  thought : 

“Probably  I shall  kill  this  man.  He 
will  scarcely  be  taken  alive,  I fear.  He 
is  as  brave  as  myself,  or  braver;  and  in 
his  place  I would  never  yield.  If  he  were 
a Frenchman,  it  would  be  all  right.  But 
I hate  to  kill  a gallant  Englishman.  And 
such  a pretty  girl,  and  a good  girl  too, 
loves  him  with  all  her  heart,  I know. 
And  that  good  old  couple  who  depend 
upon  him,  and  who  have  had  such  shock- 
ing luck  themselves ! He  has  been  a bit- 
ter plague  to  me,  and  often  I have  longed 
to  strike  him  down.  But  to-night — I can 
not  tell  why  it  is — I wish  there  were  some 
way  out  of  it.  God  knows  that  I would 
give  up  the  money,  and  give  up  my  thief- 
catching  business  too,  if  the  honor  of  the 
service  let  me.  But  duty  drives  me ; do 
it  I must.  And  after  all,  what  is  life  to 
a man  who  is  young,  and  has  no  chil- 
dren ? Better  over,  better  done  with,  be- 
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fore  the  troubles  and  the  disappointment 
come,  the  weariness,  and  the  loss  of  pow- 
er, and  the  sense  of  growing  old,  and  see- 
ing the  little  ones  hungry.  Life  is  such  a 
fleeting  vapor — I smell  some  man  suck- 
ing peppermint ! The  smell  of  it  goes  on 
the  wind  for  a mile.  Oh ! Cadman  again, 
as  usual.  Peppermint  in  the  Royal  Coast- 
Guard  ! Away  with  it,  you  ancient  bel- 
dame 1” 

Muttering  something  about  his  bad 
tooth,  the  man  flung  his  lozenge  away; 
and  his  eyes  flashed  fire  in  the  moonlight, 
while  the  rest  grinned  a low  grin  at  him. 
And  Adam  Andrews,  sitting  next  him, 
saw  him  lay  hands  upon  his  musketoon. 

“Are  your  firelocks  all  primed,  my 
lads  ?”  the  commander  asked,  quite  as  if 
he  had  seen  him,  although  he  had  not 
been  noticing;  and  the  foremost  to  an- 
swer “Ay,  ay,  sir,”  was  Cadman. 

“Then  be  sure  that  you  fire  not,  except 
at  my  command.  We  will  take  them 
without  shedding  blood,  if  it  may  be. 
But  happen  what  will,  we  must  have 
Lyth.” 

With  these  words,  Carroway  drew  his 
sword,  and  laid  it  on  the  bench  beside 
him ; and  the  rest  (who  would  rather  use 
steel  than  powder)  felt  that  their  hangers 
were  ready.  Few  of  them  wished  to 
strike  at  all;  for  vexed  as  they  were  with 
the  smugglers  for  having  outwitted  them 
so  often,  as  yet  there  was  no  bad  blood 
between  them,  such  as  must  be  quenched 
with  death.  And  some  of  them  had 
friends,  and  even  relatives,  among  the 
large  body  of  free-traders,  and  counted  it 
too  likely  that  they  might  be  here. 

Meanwhile  in  the  cave  there  was  rare 
work  going  on,  speedily,  cleverly,  and 
with  a merry  noise.  There  was  only  one 
boat,  with  a crew  of  six  men,  besides  Rob- 
in Lyth  the  captain;  but  the  six  men 
made  noise  enough  for  twelve,  and  the 
echoes  made  it  into  twice  enough  for 
any  twenty-four.  The  crew  were  trusty, 
hardy  fellows,  who  liked  their  joke,  and 
could  work  with  it ; and  Robin  Lyth  knew 
them  too  well  to  attempt  any  high  author- 
ity of  gagging.  The  main  of  their  cargo 
was  landed  and  gone  inland,  as  snugly  as 
need  be ; and  having  kept  beautifully  so- 
ber over  that,  they  were  taking  the  liber- 
ty of  beginning  to  say,  or  rather  sip,  the 
grace  of  the  fine  indulgence  due  to  them. 

Pleasant  times  make  pleasant  scenes, 
and  everything  now  was  fair  and  large  in 
this  happy  cave  of  freedom.  Lights  of 


bright  resin  were  burning,  with  strong 
flare  and  fume,  upon  shelves  of  rock; 
dark  water  softly  went  lapping  round  the 
sides,  having  dropped  all  rude  habits  at 
the  entrance;  and  a pulse  of  quiet  rise 
and  fall  opened,  and  spread  to  the  discov- 
ery of  light,  tremulous  fronds  and  fans 
of  kelp.  The  cavern,  expanding  and 
mounting  from  the  long  narrow  gut  of 
its  inlet,  shone  with  staves  of  snowy  crag 
wherever  the  scour  of  the  tide  ran  round ; 
bulged  and  scooped,  or  peaked  and  fis- 
sured, and  sometimes  beautifully  sculp- 
tured by  the  pliant  tools  of  water.  Above 
the  tide-reach  darker  hues  prevailed,  and 
more  jagged  outline,  tufted  here  and  there 
with  yellow,  where  the  lichen  freckles 
spread.  And  the  vault  was  framed  of 
mountain  fabric,  massed  with  ponderous 
gray  slabs. 

All  below  was  limpid  water,  or  at  any 
rate  not  very  muddy,  but  as  bright  as 
need  be  for  the  time  of  year,  and  a sea 
which  is  not  tropical.  No  one  may  hope 
to  see  the  bottom  through  ten  feet  of  wa- 
ter on  the  Yorkshire  coast,  toward  the 
end  of  the  month  of  November;  but  still 
it  tries  to  look  clear  upon  occasion ; and 
here  in  the  caves  it  settles  down,  after 
even  a week  free  from  churning.  And 
perhaps  the  fog  outside  had  helped  it  to 
look  clearer  inside ; for  the  larger  world 
has  a share  of  the  spirit  of  contrariety  in- 
tensified in  man. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  water  was  too 
clear  for  any  hope  of  sinking  tubs  deeper 
than  Preventive  eyes  could  go;  and  the 
very  honest  fellows  who  were  laboring 
here  had  not  brought  any  tubs  to  sink. 
All  such  coarse  gear  was  shipped  off  in- 
land, as  they  vigorously  expressed  it ; and 
what  they  were  concerned  with  now  was 
the  cream  and  the  jewel  of  their  enter- 
prise. 

The  sea  reserved  exclusive  right  of  way 
around  the  rocky  sides,  without  even  a 
niche  for  human  foot,  so  far  as  a stranger 
could  perceive.  At  the  furthermost  end 
of  the  cave,  however,  the  craggy  basin 
had  a lip  of  flinty  pebbles  and  shelly 
sand.  This  was  no  more  than  a very 
narrow  shelf,  just  enough  for  a bather  to 
plunge  from;  but  it  ran  across  the  broad 
end  of  the  cavern,  and  from  its  southern 
corner  went  a deep  dry  fissure  mounting 
out  of  sight  into  the  body  of  the  cliff. 
And  here  the  smugglers  were  merrily  at 
work. 

The  nose  of  their  boat  was  run  high 
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upon  the  shingle;  two  men  on  board  of 
her  were  passing  out  the  bales,  while  the 
other  four  received  them,  and  staggered 
with  them  up  the  cranny.  Captain  Lyth 
himself  was  in  the  stem-sheets,  sitting 
calmly,  but  ordering  everything,  and  jot- 
ting down  the  numbers.  Now  and  then 
the  gentle  wash  was  lifting  the  brown 
timbers,  and  swelling  with  a sleepy  gush 
of  hushing  murmurs  out  of  sight.  And 
now  and  then  the  heavy  vault  was  echo- 
ing with  some  sailor’s  song. 

There  was  only  one  more  bale  to  land, 
and  that  the  most  precious  of  the  whole, 
being  all  pure  lace  most  closely  packed 
in  a water-proof  inclosure.  Robin  Lyth 
himself  was  ready  to  indulge  in  a care- 
less song.  For  this,  as  he  had  promised 
Mary,  was  to  be  his  last  illegal  act. 
Henceforth,  instead  of  defrauding  the 
revenue,  he  would  most  loyally  cheat 
the  public,  as  every  reputable  tradesman 
must.  How  could  any  man  serve  his 
time  more  notably,  toward  shop-keeping, 
and  pave  fairer  way  into  the  corporation 
of  a grandly  corrupt  old  English  town, 
than  by  long  graduation  of  free  trade? 
And  Robin  was  yet  too  young  and  care- 
less to  know  that  he  could  not  endure 
dull  work.  “How  pleasant,  how  com- 
fortable, how  secure,”  he  was  saying  to 
himself,  “it  will  be!  I shall  hardly  be 
able  to  believe  that  I ever  lived  in  hard- 
ship.” 

But  the  great  laws  of  human  nature 
were  not  to  be  balked  so.  Robin  Lyth, 
the  prince  of  smugglers,  and  the  type  of 
hardihood,  was  never  to  wear  a grocer’s 
apron,  was  never  to  be  “licensed  to  sell 
tea,  coffee,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  snuff.” 
For  while  he  indulged  in  this  vain  dream, 
and  was  lifting  his  last  most  precious  bale, 
a surge  of  neither  wind  nor  tide,  but  of 
hostile  invasion,  washed  the  rocks,  and 
broke  beneath  his  feet. 

In  a moment  all  his  wits  returned,  all 
his  plenitude  of  resource,  and  unequalled 
vigor  and  coolness.  With  his  left  hand 
— for  he  was  as  ambidexter  as  a brave 
writer  of  this  age  requires — he  caught  up 
a handspike,  and  hurled  it  so  truly  along 
the  line  of  torches  that  only  two  were  left 
to  blink;  with  his  right  he  flung  the  last 
bale  upon  the  shelf ; then  leaped  out  after 
it,  and  hurried  it  away.  Then  he  sprang 
into  the  boat  again,  and  held  an  oar  in 
either  hand. 

“In  the  name  of  the  king,  surrender,” 
shouted  Carroway,  standing,  tall  and 


grim,  in  the  bow  of  the  pinnace,  which 
he  had  skillfully  driven  through  the  en- 
trance, leaving  the  other  boats  outside. 
“We  are  three  to  one,  we  have  muskets, 
and  a cannon.  In  the  name  of  the  king, 
surrender.” 

“In  the  name  of  the  devil,  splash!” 
cried  Robin,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  striking  the  water  with  both  broad 
blades,  while  his  men  snatched  oars  and 
did  the  same.  A whirl  of  flashing  water 
filled  the  cave,  as  if  with  a tempest,  soaked 
poor  Carroway,  and  drenched  his  sword, 
and  deluged  the  priming  of  the  hostile 
guns.  All  was  uproar,  turmoil,  and  con- 
fusion thrice  confounded;  no  man  could 
tell  where  he  was,  and  the  grappling  boats 
reeled  to  and  fro. 

“ Club  your  muskets,  and  at  ’em  I”  cried 
the  lieutenant,  mad  with  rage,  as  the  gun- 
wale of  his  boat  swung  over.  “Their 
blood  be  upon  their  own  heads;  draw 
your  hangers,  and  at  ’em  1” 

He  never  spoke  another  word,  but  furi- 
ously leaping  at  the  smuggler  chief,  fell 
back  into  his  own  boat,  and  died,  without 
a syllable,  without  a groan.  The  roar  of 
a gun  and  the  smoke  of  powder  mingled 
with  the  watery  hubbub,  and  hushed  in  a 
moment  all  the  oaths  of  conflict. 

The  revenue  men  drew  back  and  sheath- 
ed their  cutlasses,  and  laid  down  their 
guns ; some  looked  with  terror  at  one  an- 
other, and  some  at  their  dead  command- 
er. His  body  lay  across  the  heel  of  the 
mast,  which  had  been  unstepped  at  his 
order;  and  a heavy  drip  of  blood  was 
weltering  into  a ring  upon  the  floor. 

For  several  moments  no  one  spoke,  nor 
moved,  nor  listened  carefully ; but  the  fall 
of  the  poor  lieutenant’s  death-drops,  like 
the  ticking  of  a clock,  went  on.  Until  an 
old  tar,  who  had  seen  a sight  of  battles, 
crooked  his  legs  across  a thwart,  and 
propped  up  the  limp  head  upon  his  dou- 
bled knee. 

“Dead  as  a door-nail,”  he  muttered, 
after  laying  his  ear  to  the  lips,  and  one 
hand  on  the  too  impetuous  heart.  4 4 Who 
takes  command  ? This  is  a hanging  job, 
I’m  thinking.” 

There  was  nobody  to  take  command, 
not  even  a petty  officer.  The  command 
fell  to  the  readiest  mind,  as  it  must  in 
such  catastrophes.  “Jem,  you  do  it,” 
whispered  two  or  three ; and  being  so 
elected,  he  was  clear. 

4 4 Lay  her  broadside  on  to  the  mouth  of 
the  cave.  Not  a man  stirs  out  without 
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killing  me,”  old  Jem  shouted ; and  to 
hear  a plain  voice  was  sudden  relief  to 
most  of  them.  In  the  wavering  dimness 
they  laid  the  pinnace  across  the  narrow 
entrance,  while  the  smugglers  huddled  all 
together  in  their  boat.  “ Burn  two  blue- 
lights,”  cried  old  Jem ; and  it  was  done. 

“I’m  not  going  to  speechify  to  any 
cursed  murderers,”  the  old  sailor  said, 
with  a sense  of  authority  which  made 
him  use  mild  language;  “but  take  heed 
of  one  thing,  I’ll  blow  you  all  to  pieces 
with  this  here  four-pounder,  without  you 
strikes  peremptory.” 

The  brilliance  of  the  blue-lights  filled 
the  cavern,  throwing  out  everybody’s  at- 
titude and  features,  especially  those  of  the 
dead  lieutenant.  “A  fine  job  you  have 
made  of  it  this  time  1”  said  Jem. 

They  were  beaten,  they  surrendered, 
they  could  scarcely  even  speak  to  assert 
their  own  innocence  of  such  a wicked 
job.  They  submitted  to  be  bound,  and 
cast  down  into  their  boat,  imploring  only 
that  it  might  be  there — that  they  might 
not  be  taken  to  the  other  boat  and  laid 
near  the  corpse  of  Carroway. 

“Let  the  white-livered  cowards  have 
their  way,”  the  old  sailor  said,  contempt- 
uously. “Put  their  captain  on  the  top 
of  them.  Now  which  is  Robin  Lyth  ?” 

The  lights  were  burned  out,  and  the 
cave  was  dark  again,  except  when  a slant 
of  moonlight  came  through  a fissure  upon 
the  southern  side.  The  smugglers  mutter- 
ed something,  but  they  were  not  heeded. 

“Never  mind,  make  her  fast,  fetch  her 
out,  you  lubbers.  We  shall  see  him  well 
enough  when  we  get  outside.” 

But  in  spite  of  all  their  certainty,  they 
failed  of  this.  They  had  only  six  prison- 
ers, and  not  one  of  them  was  Lyth. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

LITTLE  CARROWAYS. 

Mrs.  Carroway  was  always  glad  to  be 
up  quite  early  in  the  morning.  But  some 
few  mornings  seemed  to  slip  in  between 
whiles  when,  in  accordance  with  human 
nature,  and  its  operations  in  the  baby 
stage,  even  Lauta  Carroway  failed  to  be 
about  the  world  before  the  sun  himself. 
Whenever  this  happened  she  was  slight- 
ly cross,  from  the  combat  of  conscience 
and  self-assertion,  which  fly  at  one  anoth- 
er worse  than  any  dog  and  cat.  Geral- 


dine knew  that  her  mother  was  put  out  if 
any  one  of  the  household  durst  go  down 
the  stairs  before  her.  And  yet  if  Geral- 
dine herself  held  back,  and  followed  the 
example  of  late  minutes,  she  was  sure  “to 
catch  it  worse,”  as  the  poor  child  express- 
ed it. 

If  any  active  youth  with  a very  small 
income  (such  as  an  active  youth  is  pretty 
sure  to  have)  wants  a good  wife,  and  has 
the  courage  to  set  out  with  one,  his  proper 
course  is  to  choose  the  eldest  daughter  of 
a numerous  family.  When  the  others 
come  thickly,  this  daughter  of  the  house 
gets  worked  down  into  a wonderful  per- 
fection of  looking  after  others,  while  she 
overlooks  herself.  Such  a course  is  even 
better  for  her  than  to  have  a step-mother 
—which  also  is  a goodly  thing,  but  some- 
times leads  to  sourness.  Whereas  no  girl 
of  any  decent  staple  can  revolt  against 
her  duty  to  her  own  good  mother,  and 
the  proud  sense  of  fostering  and  working 
for  the  little  ones.  Now  Geraldine  was 
wise  in  all  these  ways,  and  pleased  to  be 
called  the  little  woman  of  the  house. 

The  baby  had  been  troublous  in  the 
night,  and  scant  of  reason,  as  the  rising 
race  can  be,  even  while  so  immature ; and 
after  being  up  with  it,  and  herself  pro- 
ducing a long  series  of  noises — which  lead 
to  peace  through  the  born  desire  of  con- 
tradiction—the  mother  fell  asleep  at  last, 
perhaps  from  simple  sympathy,  and  slept 
beyond  her  usual  hour.  But  instead  of 
being  grateful  for  this,  she  was  angry  and 
bitter  to  any  one  awake  before  her. 

“I  can  not  tell  why  it  is,”  she  said  to 
Geraldine,  who  was  toasting  a herring 
for  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  enjoying 
the  smell  (which  was  all  that  she  would 
get),  “but  perpetually  now  you  stand  ex- 
actly like  your  father.  There  is  every 
excuse  for  your  father,  because  he  is  an 
officer,  and  has  been  knocked  about,  as  he 
always  is ; but  there  is  no  excuse  for  you, 
miss.  Put  your  heel  decently  under  your 
dress.  If  we  can  afford  nothing  else,  we 
can  stirely  afford  to  behave  well.” 

The  child  made  no  answer,  but  tucked 
her  heel  in,  and  went  on  toasting  nobly, 
while  she  counted  the  waves  on  the  side 
of  the  herring,  where  his  ribs  should  have 
been  if  he  were  not  too  fat ; and  she  men- 
tally divided  him  into  seven  pieces,  not 
one  of  which,  alas ! would  be  for  hungry 
Geraldine.  “Tom  must  have  two,  after 
being  out  all  night,  ” she  was  saying  to  her- 
self; “and  to  grudge  him  would  be  greedy. 
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But  the  bit  of  skin  upon  the  toasting-fork 
will  be  for  me,  I am  almost  sure.” 

“ Geraldine,  the  least  thing  you  can  do, 
when  I speak  to  you,  is  to  answer.  This 
morning  you  are  in  a most  provoking 
temper,  and  giving  yourself  the  most  in- 
tolerable airs.  And  who  gave  you  leave 
to  do  your  hair  like  that?  One  would 
fancy  that  you  were  some  rising  court 
beauty,  or  a child  of  the  nobility  at  the 
very  least,  instead  of  a plain  little  thing 
that  has  to  work — or  at  any  rate  that 
ought  to  work — to  help  its  poor  mother! 
Oh,  now  you  are  going  to  cry,  I suppose. 
Let  me  see  a tear,  and  you  shall  go  to 
bed  again.” 

“Oh,  mother,  mother,  now  what  do 
you  think  has  happened?”  little  Tom 
shouted,  as  he  rushed  in  from  the  beach. 
“Father  has  caught  all  the  smugglers, 
every  one,  and  the  Royal  George  is  com- 
ing home  before  a spanking  breeze,  with 
three  boats  behind  her,  and  they  can’t  be 
all  ours ; and  one  of  them  must  belong  to 
Robin  Lyth  himself;  and  I would  almost 
bet  a penny  they  have  been  and  shot 
him ; though  everybody  said  that  he  nev- 
er could  be  shot.  Jerry,  come  and  look — 
never  mind  the  old  fish.  I never  did  see 
such  a sight  in  all  my  life.  They  have 
got  the  jib-sail  on  him,  so  he  must  be 
dead  at  last;  and  instead  of  half  a crown, 
I am  sure  to  get  a guinea.  Come  along, 
Jerry,  and  perhaps  I’ll  give  you  some 
of  it.” 

“Tommy,”  said  his  mother,  “you  are 
always  so  impetuous ! I never  will  be- 
lieve in  such  good  luck  until  I see  it. 
But  you  have  been  a wonderfully  good 
brave  boy,  and  your  father  may  thank 
you  for  whatever  he  has  done.  I shall 
not  allow  Geraldine  to  go ; for  she  is  not  a 
good  child  this  morning.  And  of  course 
I can  not  go  myself,  for  your  father  will 
come  home  absolutely  starving.  And  it 
would  not  be  right  for  the  little  ones  to 
go,  if  things  are  at  all  as  you  suppose. 
Now,  if  I let  you  go  yourself,  you  are 
not  to  go  beyond  the  flag-staff.  Keep  far 
away  from  the  boats,  remember;  unless 
your  father  calls  for  you  to  run  on  any 
errand.  All  the  rest  of  you  go  in  here, 
with  your  bread  and  milk,  and  wait  un- 
til I call  you.” 

Mrs.  Carroway  locked  all  the  little  ones 
in  a room  from  which  they  could  see  noth- 
ing of  the  beach,  with  orders  to  Cissy,  the 
next  girl,  to  feed  them,  and  keep  them  all 
quiet  till  she  came  again.  But  while  she 


was  busy,  with  a very  lively  stir,  to  fetch 
out  whatever  could  be  found  of  fatness 
or  grease  that  could  be  hoped  to  turn  to 
gravy  in  the  pan — for  Carroway,  being  so 
lean,  loved  fat,  and  to  put  a fish  before 
him  was  an  insult  to  his  bones-— just  at 
the  moment  when  she  had  struck  oil,  in 
the  shape  of  a very  fat  chop,  from  forth 
a stew,  which  had  beaten  all  the  children 
by  8tearine  inertia — then  at  this  moment, 
when  she  was  rejoicing,  the  latch  of  the 
door  clicked,  and  a man  came  in. 

“ Whoever  you  are,  you  seem  to  me  to 
make  yourself  very  much  at  home,”  the 
lady  said,  sharply,  without  turning  round, 
because  she  supposed  it  to  be  a well-accus- 
tomed enemy,  armed  with  that  odious 
“little  bill.”  The  intruder  made  no  an- 
swer, and  she  turned  to  rate  him  thor- 
oughly; but  the  petulance  of  her  eyes 
drew  back  before  the  sad  stern  gaze  of  his. 
“ Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want  ?” 
she  asked,  with  a yellow  dish  in  one  hand, 
and  a frying-pan  in  the  other.  “Geral- 
dine, come  here:  that  man  looks  wild.’’ 

Her  visitor  did  look  wild  enough,  but 
without  any  menace  in  his  sorrowful  dark 
eyes.  “ Can’t  the  man  speak  ?”  she  cried. 

4 4 Are  you  mad,  or  starving  ? We  are  not 
very  rich;  but  we  can  give  you  bread, 
poor  fellow.  Captain  Carroway  will  be 
at  home  directly,  and  he  will  see  what 
can  be  done  for  you.” 

44  Have  you  not  heard  of  the  thing  that 
has  been  done?”  the  young  man  asked 
her,  word  by  word,  and  staying  himself 
with  one  hand  upon  the  dresser,  because 
he  was  trembling  dreadfully. 

“Yes,  I have  heard  of  it  all.  They 
have  shot  the  smuggler  Robin  Lyth  at 
last.  I am  very  sorry  for  him.  But  it 
was  needful;  and  he  had  no  family.” 

44  Lady,  I am  Robin  Lyth.  I have  not 
been  shot;  nor  even  shot  at.  The  man 
that  has  been  shot,  I know  not  how,  in- 
stead of  me,  was — was  somebody  quite 
different.  With  all  my  heart  I wish  it 
had  been  me;  and  no  more  trouble.” 

He  looked  at  the  mother  and  the  little 
girl,  and  sobbed,  and  fell  upon  a salting 
stool,  which  was  to  have  been  used  that 
morning.  Then,  while  Mrs.  Carroway 
stood  bewildered,  Geraldine  ran  up  to 
him,  and  took  his  hand,  and  said:  44 Don’t 
cry.  My  papa  says  that  men  never  cry. 
And  I am  so  glad  that  you  were  not  shot.” 

44  See  me  kiss  her,”  said  Robin  Lyth,  as 
he  laid  his  lips  upon  the  child’s  fair  fore- 
head. 44  If  I had  done  it,  could  I do  that ? 
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Darling*,  you  will  remember  this.  Mad- 
am, I am  hunted  like  a mad  dog,  and  shall 
be  hanged  to  your  flag-staff  if  I am  caught. 
I am  here  to  tell  you  that,  as  God  looks 
down  from  heaven  upon  you  and  me,  I 
did  not  do  it — I did  not  even  know  it.” 

The  smuggler  stood  up,  with  his  right 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  tears  rolling  man- 
ifestly down  his  cheeks,  but  his  eyes  like 
crystal,  clear  with  truth ; and  the  woman, 
who  knew  not  that  she  was  a widow,  but 
felt  it  already  with  a helpless  wonder,  an- 
swered, quietly : 4 4 You  speak  the  truth,  sir. 
But  what  difference  can  it  make  to  me  ?” 
Lyth  tried  to  answer  with  the  same  true 
look ; but  neither  his  eyes  nor  his  tongue 
would  serve. 

44 1 shall  just  go  and  judge  for  myself,” 
she  said,  as  if  it  were  a question  of  mar- 
keting (such  bitter  defiance  came  over 
her),  and  she  took  no  more  heed  of  him 
than  if  he  were  a chair;  nor  even  half  so 
much,  for  she  was  a great  judge  of  a chair. 
44  Geraldine,  go  and  put  your  bonnet  on. 
We  are  going  to  meet  your  father.  Tell 
Cissy  and  all  the  rest  to  come  but  the  baby. 
The  baby  can  not  do  it,  I suppose.  In  a 
minute  and  a half  I shall  expect  you  all 
— how  many  ? Seven  ? — yes,  seven  of 
you.” 

44  Seven,  mother,  yes.  And  the  baby 
makes  it  eight;  and  yesterday  you  said 
that  he  was  worth  all  us  together.” 

Robin  Lyth  saw  that  he  was  no  more 
wanted,  or  even  heeded ; and  without  de- 
lay he  quitted  such  premises  of  danger. 
Why  should  he  linger  in  a spot  where 
he  might  have  violent  hands  laid  on  him, 
and  be  sped  to  a premature  end,  without 
benefit  even  of  trial  by  jury  ? Upon  this 
train  of  reasoning  he  made  off. 

Without  any  manner  of  reasoning  at 
all,  but  with  fierceness  of  dread  and  stu- 
pidity of  grief,  the  mother  collected  her 
children  in  silence,  from  the  damsel  of 
ten  to  the  toddler  of  two.  Then,  leaving 
the  baby  tied  down  in  the  cradle,  she  pull- 
ed at  the  rest  of  them,  on  this  side  and  on 
that,  to  get  them  into  proper  trim  of  dress- 
es and  of  hats,  as  if  they  were  going  to  be 
marched  off  to  church.  For  that  all  the 
younger  ones  made  up  their  minds,  and 
put  up  their  ears  for  the  tinkle  of  the  bell ; 
but  the  elder  children  knew  that  it  was 
worse  than  that,  because  their  mother 
never  looked  at  them. 

44You  will  go  by  the  way  of  the  sta- 
tion,” she  said,  for  the  boats  were  still  out 
at  sea,  and  no  certainty  could  be  made  of 


them : 44  whatever  it  is,  we  may  thank  the 
station  for  it.” 

The  poor  little  things  looked  up  at  her 
in  wonder;  and  then,  acting  up  to  their 
discipline,  set  off,  in  lopsided  pairs  of  a 
small  and  a big  one,  to  save  any  tumbling 
and  cutting  of  knees.  The  elder  ones 
walked  with  discretion,  and  a strong  sense 
of  responsibility,  hushed,  moreover,  by 
some  inkling  of  a great  black  thing  to 
meet.  But  the  baby  ones  prattled,  and 
skipped  with  their  feet,  and  straggled 
away  toward  the  flowers  by  the  path. 
The  mother  of  them  all  followed  slowly 
and  heavily,  holding  the  youngest  by  the 
hand,  because  of  its  trouble  in  getting 
through  the  stones.  Her  heart  was  near- 
ly choking,  but  her  eyes  free  and  reckless, 
wandering  wildly  over  earth,  and  sea,  and 
sky,  in  vain  search  of  guidance  from  any 
or  from  all  of  them. 

The  pinnace  came  nearer,  with  its  sad, 
cold  freight.  The  men  took  off  their  hats, 
and  rubbed  their  eyes,  and  some  of  them 
wanted  to  back  off  again;  but  Mrs.  Car- 
roway  calmly  said,  4 4 Please  to  let  me  have 
my  husband.” 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

MAIDS  AND  MERMAIDS. 

Day  comes  with  climbing,  night  by 
falling;  hence  the  night  is  so  much  swift- 
er. Happiness  takes  years  to  build ; but 
misery  swoops  like  an  avalanche.  Such, 
and  even  more  depressing,  are  the 
thoughts  young  folk  give  way  to  when 
their  first  great  trouble  rushes  and  sweeps 
them  into  a desert,  trackless  to  the  inex- 
perienced hope. 

When  Mary  Anerley  heard,  by  the 
zealous  offices  of  watchful  friends,  that 
Robin  Lyth  had  murdered  Captain  Car- 
roway  ferociously,  aqd  had  fled  for  his 
life  across  the  seas,  first  wrath  at  such 
a lie  was  followed  by  persistent  misery. 
She  had  too  much  faith  in  his  manly  val- 
or and  tender  heart  to  accept  the  tale  ex- 
actly as  it  was  told  to  her;  but  still  she 
could  not  resist  the  fear  that  in  the  whirl 
of  conflict,  with  life  against  life,  he  had 
dealt  the  death.  And  she  knew  that  even 
such  a deed  would  brand  him  as  a mur- 
derer, stamp  out  all  love,  and  shatter 
every  hope  of  quiet  happiness.  The  blow 
to  her  pride  was  grievous  also ; for  many 
a time  had  she  told  herself  that  a noble 
task  lay  before  her — to  rescue  from  un- 
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lawful  ways  and  redeem  to  reputable  life 
the  man  whose  bravery  and  other  gallant 
gifts  had  endeared  him  to  the  public  and 
to  her.  But  now,  through  force  of  wretch- 
ed facts,  he  must  be  worse  than  ever. 

Her  father  and  mother  said  never  a word 
upon  the  subject  to  her.  Mrs.  Anerley  at 
first  longed  to  open  out,  and  shed  upon 
the  child  a mother’s  sympathy,  as  well  as 
a mother’s  scolding ; but  firmly  believing, 
as  she  did,  the  darkest  version  of  the  late 
event,  it  was  better  that  she  should  hold 
her  peace,  according  to  her  husband’s 
orders. 

“Let  the  lass  alone,”  he  said;  “a  word 
against  that  fellow  now  would  make  a 
sight  of  mischief.  Suppose  I had  shot 
George  Tanfield,  instead  of  hiding  him 
soundly,  when  he  stuck  up  to  you,  why 
you  must  have  been  sorry  for  me,  Sophy. 
And  Mary  is  sorry  for  that  rogue,  no 
doubt,  and  believes  that  he  did  it  for  her 
sake,  I dare  say.  The  womenkind  al- 
ways do  think  that  If  a big  thief  gets 
swung  for  breaking  open  a cash-box,  his 
lassie  will  swear  he  was  looking  for  her 
thimble.  If  you  was  to  go  now  for  dis- 
coursing of  this  matter,  you  would  never 
put  up  with  poor  Poppet’s  account  of  him, 
and  she  would  run  him  higher  up,  every 
time  you  ran  him  down ; ay,  and  believe 
it  too:  such  is  the  ways  of  women.” 

“Why,  Stephen,  you  make  me  open  up 
my  eyes.  I never  dreamed  you  were  half 
so  cunning,  and  of  such  low  opinions.” 

“Well,  I don’t  know,  only  from  my 
own  observance.  I would  scarcely  trust 
myself  not  to  abuse  that  fellow.  And, 
Sophy,  you  know  you  can  not  stop  your 
tongue,  like  me.” 

4 4 Thank  God  for  that  same ! He  never 
meant  us  so  to  do.  But,  Stephen,  I will 
follow  your  advice;  because  it  is  my  own 
opinion.” 

Mary  was  puzzled  by  this  behavior;  for 
everything  used  (o  be  so  plain  among 
them.  She  would  even  have  tried  for 
some  comfort  from  Willie,  whose  mind 
was  very  large  upon  all  social  questions. 
But  Willie  had  solved  at  last  the  problem 
of  perpetual  motion,  according  to  his  own 
conviction,  and  locked  himself  up  with 
his  model  all  day;  and  the  world  might 
stand  still,  so  long  as  that  went  on.  4 4 Oh, 
what  would  I give  for  dear  Jack  l”  cried 
Mary. 

Worn  out  at  length  with  lonely  grief, 
she  asked  if  she  might  go  to  Byrsa  Cot- 
tage, for  a change.  Even  that  was  refused, 
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though  her  father’s  kind  heart  ached  at 
the  necessary  denial.  Sharp  words  again 
had  passed  between  the  farmer  and  the 
tanner  concerning  her,  and  the  former 
believed  that  his  brother-in-law  would 
even  encourage  the  outlaw  still.  And 
for  Mary  herself  now  the  worst  of  it  was 
that  she  had  nothing  to  lay  hold  of  in  the 
way  of  complaint  or  grievance.  It  was 
not  like  that  first  estrangement,  when  her 
father  showed  how  much  he  felt  it  in  a 
hundred  ways,  and  went  about  everything 
upside  down,  and  comforted  her  by  his 
want  of  comfort.  Now  it  was  ten  times 
worse  than  that,  for  her  father  took  every- 
thing quite  easily ! 

Shocking  as  it  may  be,  this  was  true. 
Stephen  Anerley  had  been  through  a great 
many  things  since  the  violence  of  his  love- 
time, and  his  views  upon  such  tender  sub- 
jects were  not  so  tender  as  they  used  to  be. 
With  the  eyes  of  wisdom  he  looked  back, 
having  had  his  own  way  in  the  matter, 
upon  such  young  sensations  as  very  laud- 
able, but  curable.  In  his  own  case  he 
had  cured  them  well,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
very  happily,  by  a good  long  course  of 
married  life ; but  having  tried  that  reme- 
dy alone,  how  could  he  say  that  there  was 
no  better  ? He  remembered  how  his  own 
miseries  had  soon  subsided,  or  gone  into 
other  grooves,  after  matrimony.  This 
showed  that  they  were  transient,  but  did 
not  prove  such  a course  to  be  the  only 
cure  for  them.  Recovering  from  illness, 
has  any  man  been  known  to  say  that  the 
doctor  recovered  him  ? 

Mrs.  Anerley’s  views  upon  the  subject 
were  much  the  same,  though  modified,  of 
course,  by  the  force  of  her  own  experi- 
ence. She  might  have  had  a much  rich- 
er man  than  Stephen ; and  when  he  was 
stingy,  she  reminded  him  of  that,  which, 
after  a little  disturbance,*  generally  ter- 
minated in  five  guineas.  And  now  she 
was  clear  that  if  Mary  were  not  worried, 
condoled  with,  or  cried  over,  she  would 
take  her  own  time,  and  come  gradually 
round,  and  be  satisfied  with  Harry  Tan- 
field. Harry  was  a fine  young  fellow, 
and  worshipped  the  ground  that  Mary 
walked  upon;  and  it  seemed  a sort  of 
equity  that  he  should  have  her,  as  his  fa- 
ther had  been  disappointed  of  her  mother. 
Every  Sunday  morning  he  trimmed  his 
whiskers,  and  put  on  a wonderful  waist- 
coat; and  now  he  did  more,  for  he  bought 
a new  hat,  and  came  to  church  to  look  at 
her. 
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Oftentimes  now,  by  all  these  doings, 
the  spirit  of  the  girl  was  roused,  and  her 
courage  made  ready  to  fly  out  in  Words ; 
but  the  calm  look  of  the  elders  stopped 
her,  and  then  true  pride  came  to  her  aid. 
If  they  chose  to  say  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter which  was  in  her  heart  continually, 
would  she  go  whining  to  them  about  it, 
and  scrape  a grain  of  pity  from  a cart- 
load of  contempt  ? One  day,  as  she  stood 
before  the  swinging  glass— that  present 
from  Aunt  Popplewell  which  had  moved 
her  mother’s  wrath  so — she  threw  back 
her  shoulders,  and  smoothed  the  plaits,  of 
her  nice  little  waist,  and  considered  her- 
self. The  humor  of  the  moment  grew 
upon  her,  and  crept  into  indulgence,  as 
she  saw  what  a very  fair  lass  she  was,  and 
could  not  help  being  proud  of  it.  She 
saw  how  the  soft  rich  damask  of  her 
cheeks  returned  at  being  thought  of,  and 
the  sparkle  of  her  sweet  blue  eyes,  and 
the  merry  delight  of  her  lips,  that  made 
respectable  people  want  to  steal  a kiss, 
from  the  pure  enticement  of  good-will. 

“ I will  cry  no  more  in  the  nights,”  she 
said.  “Why  should  I make  such  a fig- 
ure of  myself,  with  nobody  to  care  for  it  ? 
And  here  is  my  hair  full  of  k inkles  and 
neglect ! I declare,  if  he  ever  came  back, 
he  would  say,  4 What  a fright  you  are  be- 
come, my  Mary !’  Where  is  that  stuff  of 
Aunt  Deborah's,  I wonder,  that  makes  her 
hair  like  satin  ? It  is  high  time  to  leave 
off  being  such  a dreadful  dowdy.  I will 
look  as  nice  as  ever,  just  to  let  them  know 
that  their  cruelty  has  not  killed  me.” 

Virtuous  resolves  commend  themselves, 
and  improve  with  being  carried  out.  She 
put  herself  into  her  very  best  trim,  as  sim- 
ple as  a lily,  and  as  perfect  as  a rose,  though 
the  flutter  of  a sigh  or  two  enlarged  her 
gentle  breast.  She  donned  a very  grace- 
ful hat,  adorned  with  sweet  ribbon  right 
skillfully  smuggled ; and  she  made  up  her 
mind  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air. 

The  prettiest  part  of  all  Anerley  Farm, 
for  those  who  are  not  farmers,  is  a soft 
little  valley,  where  a brook  comes  down, 
and  passes  from  voluntary  ruffles  into  the 
quiet  resignation  of  a sheltered  lake.  A 
pleasant  and  a friendly  little  water-spread 
is  here,  cheerful  to  the  sunshine,  and  in- 
viting to  the  moon,  with  a variety  of 
gleamy  streaks,  according  to  the  sky  and 
breeze.  Pasture-land  and  arable  come 
sloping  to  the  margin,  which,  instead  of 
being  rough  and  rocky,  lips  the  pool  with 
gentleness.  Ins  and  outs  of  little  bays  af- 


ford a nice  variety,  while  round  the  brink 
are  certain  trees  of  a modest  and  unpre- 
tentious bent.  These  having  risen  to  a 
very  fair  distance  toward  the  sky,  come 
down  again,  scarcely  so  much  from  a 
doubt  of  their  merits,  as  through  affection 
to  their  native  land.  In  summer  they  hang 
like  a permanent  shower  of  green  to  re- 
fresh the  bright  water;  and  in  winter, 
like  loose  osier-work,  or  wattles  curved 
for  binding. 

Under  one  of  the  largest  of  these  wil- 
lows the  runaway  Jack  had  made  a seat, 
whereon  to  sit  and  watch  liis  toy  boat 
cruising  on  the  inland  wave.  Often 
when  Mary  was  tired  of  hoping  for  the 
return  of  her  playmate,  she  came  to  this 
place  to  think  about  him,  and  wonder 
whether  he  thought  of  her.  And  now  in 
the  soft  December  evening  (lonely  and 
sad,  but  fair  to  look  at,  like  herself)  she 
was  sitting  here. 

The  keen  east  wind,  which  had  set  in 
as  Captain  Brown  predicted,  was  over 
now,  and  succeeded  by  the  gentler  influ- 
ence of  the  west.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
in  this  calm  nook  but  the  lingering  touch 
of  the  dying  breeze,  and  the  long  soft 
murmur  of  the  distant  sea,  and  the  sil- 
very plash  of  a pair  of  coots  at  play.  Nei- 
ther was  much  to  be  seen,  except  the  wa- 
vering glisten  and  long  shadows  of  the 
mere,  the  tracery  of  trees  against  the  fad- 
ing light,  and  the  outline  of  the  maiden 
as  she  leaned  against  the  trunk.  Gener- 
ations of  goat-moths  in  their  early  days 
of  voracity  had  made  a nice  hollow  for 
her  hat  to  rest  in,  and  some  of  the  pow- 
dering willow  dusted  her  bright  luxuriant 
locks  with  gold.  Her  face  was  by  no 
means  wan  or  gloomy,  and  she  added  to 
the  breezes  not  a single  sigh.  This  hap- 
pened without  any  hardness  of  heart,  or 
shallow  contempt  of  the  nobler  affections; 
simply  from  the  hopefulness  of  healthful 
youth,  and  the  trust  a good  will  has  in 
powers  of  good. 

She  was  looking  at  those  coots,  who 
were  full  of  an  idea  that  the  winter  had 
spent  itself  in  that  cast  wind,  that  the  gloss 
of  spring  plumage  must  be  now  upon  their 
necks,  and  that  they  felt  their  toes  grow- 
ing warmer  toward  the  downy  tepefaction 
of  a perfect  nest.  Improving  a long  and 
kind  acquaintance  with  these  birds,  some 
of  whom  have  confidence  in  human  na- 
ture, Mary  was  beginning  to  be  absent 
from  her  woes,  and  joyful  in  the  pleasure 
of  a thoughtless  pair,  when  suddenly, 
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with  one  accord,  they  dived,  and  left  a 
bright  splash  and  a wrinkle.  “Some- 
body is  coming;  they  must  have  seen  an 
enemy,”  said  the  damsel  to  herself.  “I 
am  sure  I never  moved.  I will  never 
have  them  shot  by  any  wicked  poacher.” 
To  watch  the  bank  nicely,  without  being 
seen,  she  drew  in  her  skirt  and  shrank 
behind  the  tree,  not  from  any  fear,  but 
just  to  catch  the  fellow;  for  one  of  the 
laborers  on  the  farm,  who  had  run  at 
his  master  with  a pitchfork  once,  was 
shrewdly  suspected  of  inching  with  a 
gun.  But  keener  eyes  than  those  of  any 
poacher  were  upon  her,  and  the  lightest 
of  light  steps  approached. 

“Oh,  Robin,  are  you  come,  then,  at 
last  ?”  cried  Mary. 

“Three  days  I have  been  lurking,  in 
the  hope  of  this.  Heart  of  my  heart,  are 
you  glad  to  see  me  ?” 

‘ ‘ I should  think  that  I was.  It  is  worth 
a world  of  crying.  Oh,  where  have  you 
been  this  long,  long  time  ?” 

“ Let  me  have  you  in  my  arms,  if  it  is 
but  for  a moment.  You  are  not  afraid  of 
me  ? — you  are  not  ashamed  to  love  me  ?” 

“I  love  you  all  the  better  for  your 
many  dreadful  troubles.  Not  a word  do 
I believe  of  all  the  wicked  people  say  of 
you.  Don’t  be  afraid  of  me.  You  may 
kiss  me,  Robin.” 

“You  are  such  a beautiful  spick  and 
span ! And  I am  only  fit  to  go  into  the 
pond.  Oh,  Mary,  what  a shame  of  me  to 
take  advantage  of  you  1” 

“Well,  I think  that  it  is  time  for  you 
to  leave  off  now.  Though  you  must 
not  suppose  that  I think  twice  about  my 
things.  When  I look  at  you,  it  makes 
me  long  to  give  you  my  best  cloak  and  a 
tidy  hat.  Oh,  where  is  all  your  finery 
gone,  poor  Robin  ?” 

“Endeavor  not  to  be  insolent,  on  the 
strength  of  your  fine  clothes.  Remember 
that  I have  abandoned  free  trade;  and  the 
price  of  every  article  will  rise  at  once.” 

Mary  Anerley  not  only  smiled,  but 
laughed,  with  the  pleasure  of  a great  re- 
lief. She  had  always  scorned  the  idea 
that  her  lover  had  even  made  a shot  at 
Carroway,  often  though  the  brave  lieu- 
tenant had  done  the  like  to  him;  and 
now  she  felt  sure  that  he  could  clear  him- 
self ; or  how  could  he  be  so  light-hearted? 

“You  see  that  I am  scarcely  fit  to  lead 
off  a country-dance  with  you,”  said  Robin, 
still  holding  both  her  hands,  and  watch- 
ing the  beauty  of  her  clear  bright  eyes, 


which  might  gather  big  tears  at  any  mo- 
ment, as  the  deep  blue  sky  is  a sign  of 
sudden  rain ; “ and  it  will  be  a very  long 
time,  my  darling,  before  you  see  me  in 
gay  togs  again.” 

“ I like  you  a great  deal  better  so.  You 
always  look  brave — but  you  look  so  hon- 
est now  I” 

“ That  is  a most  substantial  saying,  and 
worthy  of  the  race  of  Anerley.  How  I 
wish  that* your  father  would  like  me, 
Mary!  I suppose  it  is  hopeless  to  wish 
for  that  ?” 

“No,  not  at  all — if  you  could  keep  on 
looking  shabby.  My  dear  father  has  a 
most  generous  mind.  If  he  only  could 
be  brought  to  see  how  you  are  ill-treat- 
ed—” 

“Alas!  I shall  have  no  chance  of  let- 
ting him  see  that.  Before  to-morrow 
morning  I must  say  good-by  to  England. 
My  last  chance  of  seeing  you  was  now 
this  evening.  I bless  every  star  that  is  in 
the  heaven  now.  I trusted  to  my  luck, 
and  it  has  not  deceived  me.” 

“ Robin  dear,  I never  wish  to  try  to  be 
too  pious.  But  I think  that  you  should 
rather  trust  in  Providence  than  starlight.” 

“So  I do.  And  it  is  Providence  that 
ha9  kept  me  out  of  sight — out  of  sight  of 
enemies,  and  in  sight  of  you,  my  Mary. 
The  Lord  looks  down  on  every  place 
where  His  lovely  angels  wander.  You 
are  one  of  His  angels,  Mary;  and  you 
have  made  a man  of  me.  For  years 
I shall  not  see  you,  darling;  never  more 
again,  perhaps.  But  as  long  as  I live 
you  will  be  here ; and  the  place  shall  be 
kept  pure  for  you.  If  we  only  could  have 
a shop  together — oh,  how  honest  I would 
be ! I would  give  full  weight,  besides  the 
paper;  I would  never  sell  an  egg  more 
than  three  weeks  old;  and  I would  not 
even  adulterate ! But  that  is  a dream  of 
the  past,  I fear.  Oh,  I never  shall  hoist 
the  Royal  Arms.  But  I mean  to  serve 
under  them,  and  fight  my  way.  My  cap- 
tain shall  be  Lord  Nelson.” 

“ That  is  the  very  thing  that  you  were 
meant  for.  I will  never  forgive  Dr.  Up- 
andown  for  not  putting  you  into  the  navy. 
You  could  have  done  no  smuggling  then.” 

4 4 1 am  not  altogether  sure  of  that.  How- 
ever, I will  shun  scandal,  as  behooves  a 
man  who  gets  so  much.  You  have  not 
asked  me  to  clear  myself  of  that  horrible 
thing  about  poor  Carroway.  I love  you 
the  more  for  not  asking  me ; it  shows  your 
faith  so  purely.  But  you  have  the  right 
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to  know  all  I know.  There  is  no  fear  of 
any  interruption  here ; so,  Mary,  I will  tell 
you,  if  you  are  sure  that  you  can  bear  it.” 

44  Yes,  oh  yes ! Do  tell  me  all  you  know. 
It  is  so  frightful  that  I must  hear  it.” 

44  What  I have  to  say  will  not  frighten 
you,  darling,  because  I did  not  even  see 
the  deed.  But  my  escape  was  rather 
strange,  and  deserves  telling  better  than 
I can  tell  it,  even  with  you  to  encourage 
me  by  listening.  When  we  were  so  sud- 
denly caught  in  the  cave,  through  treach- 
ery of  some  of  our  people,  I saw  in  a mo- 
ment that  we  must  be  taken,  but  resolved 
to  have  some  fun  for  it,  with  a kind  of 
whim  which  comes  over  me  sometimes. 
So  I knocked  away  the  lights,  and  began 
myself  to  splash  with  might  and  main, 
and  ordered  the  rest  to  do  likewise.  We 
did  it  so  well  that  the  place  was  like  a 
fountain  or  a geyser;  and  I sent  a great 
dollop  of  water  into  the  face  of  the  poor 
lieutenant — the  only  assault  I have  ever 
made  upon  him.  There  was  just  light 
enough  for  me  to  know  him,  because  he 
was  so  tall  and  strange;  but  I doubt 
whether  he  knew  me  at  all.  He  became 
excited,  as  he  well  might  be;  he  dashed 
away  the  water  from  his  eyes  with  one 
hand,  and  with  the  other  made  a wild 
sword-cut,  rushing  forward  as  if  to  have 
at  me.  Like  a bird,  I dived  into  the  wa- 
ter from  our  gunwale,  and  under  the  keel 
of  the  other  boat,  and  rose  to  the  surface 
at  the  far  side  of  the  cave.  In  the  very 
act  of  plunging,  a quick  flash  came  before 
me — or  at  least  I believed  so  afterward 
— and  a loud  roar,  as  I struck  the  wave. 
It  might  have  been  only  from  my  own 
eyes  and  ears  receiving  so  suddenly  the 
cleavage  of  the  water.  If  I thought  any- 
thing at  all  about  it,  it  was  that  some- 
body had  shot  at  me ; but  expecting  to  be 
followed,  I swam  rapidly  away.  I did 
not  even  look  back,  as  I kept  in  the  dark 
of  the  rocks,  for  it  would  have  lost  a 
stroke,  and  a stroke  was  more  than  I 
could  spare.  To  my  great  surprise,  I 
heard  no  souhd  of  any  boat  coming  after 
me,  nor  any  shouts  of  CarroWay,  such  as 
I am  accustomed  to.  But  swimming  as  I 
was,  for  my  own  poor  life,  like  an  otter 
with  a pack  of  hounds  after  him,  I assure 
you  I did  not  look  much  after  anything 
except  my  own  run  of  the  gauntlet.” 

“ Of  course  not.  How  could  you  ? It 
makes  me  draw  my  breath  to  think  of  you 
swimming  in  the  dark  like  that,  with  deep 
water,  and  caverns,  and  guns,  and  all  I” 
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44  Mary,  I thought  that  my  time  was 
come ; and  only  one  beautiful  image  sus- 
tained me,  when  I came  to  think  of  it  aft- 
erward. I swam  with  my  hands  well  un- 
der water,  and  not  a breath  that  could  be 
heard,  and  my  cap  tucked  into  my  belt, 
and  my  sea-going  pumps  slipped  away 
into  a pocket.  The  water  was  cold,  but 
it  only  seemed  to  freshen  me,  and  I found 
myself  able  to  breathe  very  pleasantly  in 
the  gentle  rise  and  fall  of  waves.  Yet  I 
never  expected  to  escape,  with  so  many 
boats  to  come  dfcer  me.  For  now  I could 
see  two  boats  outside,  as  well  as  old  Car- 
roway’s  pinnace  in  the  cave ; and  if  once 
they  caught  sight  of  me,  I could  never 
get  away. 

44  When  I saw  those  two  boats  upon  the 
watch  outside,  I scarcely  knew  what  to  do 
for  the  best,  whether  to  put  my  breast  to 
it  and  swim  out,  or  to  hide  in  some  niche 
with  my  body  under  water,  and  cover  my 
face  with  oar-weed.  Luckily  I took  the 
bolder  course,  remembering  their  port- 
fires, which  would  make  the  cave  like 
day.  Not  everybody  could  have  swum 
out  through  that  entrance,  against  a 
spring-tide  and  the  lollop  of  the  sea ; and 
one  dash  against  the  rocks  would  have 
settled  me.  But  I trusted  in  the  Lord, 
and  tried  a long,  slow  stroke. 

“My  enemies  must  have  been  lost  in 
dismay,  and  panic,  and  utter  confusion, 
or  else  they  must  have  espied  me,  for 
twice  or  thrice,  as  I met  the  waves,  my 
head  and  shoulders  were  thrown  above 
the  surface,  do  what  I would ; and  I durst 
not  dive,  for  I wanted  my  eyes  every  mo- 
ment. I kept  on  the  darkest  side,  of 
course,  but  the  shadows  were  not  half  so 
deep  as  I could  wish;  and  worst  of  all, 
outside  there  was  a piece  of  moonlight, 
which  I must  cross  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  bigger  of  the  sentry  boats. 

“The  mouth  of  that  cave  is  two  fath- 
oms wide  for  a longish  bit  of  channel; 
and,  Mary  dear,  if  I had  not  been  Sup- 
ported by  continual  thoughts  of  you,  I 
must  have  gone  against  the  sides,  or 
downright  to  the  bottom,  from  the  waves 
keeping  knocking  me  about  so.  I may 
tell  you  that  I felt  that  I should  never 
care  again,  as  my  clothes  began  to  bag 
about  me,  except  to  go  down  to  the  bot- 
tom and  be  quiet,  but  for  the  blessed 
thought  of  standing  up  some  day,  at  the 
4 hymeneal  altar,’  as  great  people  call  it, 
with  a certain  lovely  Mary.” 

“ Oh,  Robin,  now  you  make  me  laugh, 
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when  I ought  to  be  quite  crying.  If  such 
a thing  should  ever  be,  I shall  expect  to 
see  you  swimming.” 

44  Such  a thing  will  be,  as  sure  as  I stand 
here — though  not  at  all  in  hymeneal  garb 
just  now.  Whatever  my  whole  heart  is 
set  upon,  I do,  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 
Remember  that,  and  hold  fast,  darling. 
However,  I had  now  to  overcome  the  sea, 
which  is  worse  than  any  tide  in  the  af- 
fairs of  men.  A long  and  hard  tussle  it 
was,  I assure  you,  to  fight  against  the  in- 
draught, and  to  drag  my  frame  through 
the  long  hillocky  gorge.  At  last,  how- 
ever, I managed  it;  and  to  see  the  open 
waves  again  put  strength  into  my  limbs, 
and  vigor  into  my  knocked-about  brain. 
I suppose  that  you  can  not  understand  it, 
Mary,  but  I never  enjoyed  a thing  more 
than  the  danger  of  crossing  that  strip  of 
moonlight.  I could  see  the  very  eyes  and 
front  teeth  of  the  men  who  were  sitting 
there  to  look  out  for  me  if  I should  slip 
their  mates  inside ; and  knowing  the  twist 
of  every  wave,  and  the  vein  of  every  tide- 
run,  I rested  in  a smooth  dark  spot,  and 
considered  their  manners  quietly.  They 
had  not  yet  heard  a word  of  any  doings 
in  the  cavern,  but  their  natures  were  up 
for  some  business  to  do,  as  generally  hap- 
pens with  beholders.  Having  nothing  to 
do,  they  were  swearing  at  the  rest. 

44  In  the  place  where  I was  halting  now 
the  line  of  a jagged  cliff  seemed  to  cut  the 
air,  and  fend  off  the  light  from  its  edges. 
You  can  only  see  such  a thing  from  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  it  looks  very  odd 
when  you  see  it,  as  if  the  moon  and  you 
were  a pair  of  playing  children,  feeling 
round  a corner  for  a glimpse  of  one  an- 
other. But  plain  enough  it  was.  and  far 
too  plain,  that  the  doubling  of  that  little 
cape  would  treble  my  danger,  by  reason 
of  the  bold  moonlight.  I knew  that  my 
only  refuge  was  another  great  hollow  in 
the  crags  between  the  cave  I had  escaped 
from  and  the  point — a place  which  is  call- 
ed the  4 Church  Cave,’  from  an  old  legend 
that  it  leads  up  to  Flamborough  church. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  does  noth- 
ing of  the  kind,  at  any  rate  now ; but  it 
has  a narrow  fissure,  known  to  few  ex- 
cept myself,  up  which  a nimble  man 
may  climb;  and  this  was  what  I hoped  to 
do.  Also  it  has  a very  narrow  entrance, 
through  which  the  sea  flows  into  it,  so 
that  a large  boat  can  not  enter,  and  a 
small  one  would  scarcely  attempt  it  in 
the  dark,  unless  it  were  one  of  my  own, 


hard  pressed.  Now  it  seemed  almost  im- 
possible for  me  to  cross  that  moonlight 
without  being  seen  by  those  fellows  in 
the  boat,  who  could  pull,  of  course,  four 
times  as  fast  as  I could  swim,  not  to  men- 
tion the  chances  of  a musket-ball.  How- 
ever, I was  just  about  to  risk  it,  for  my 
limbs  were  growing  very  cold,  when  I 
heard  a loud  shout  from  the  cave  which 
I had  left,  and  knew  that  the  men  there 
were  summoning  their  comrades.  These 
at  once  lay  out  upon  their  oars,  and  turned 
their  backs  to  me,  and  now  was  my  good 
time.  The  boat  came  hissing  through  the 
water  toward  the  Dovecote,  while  I stretch- 
ed away  for  the  other  snug  cave.  Being 
all  in  a flurry,  they  kept  no  look-out;  if 
the  moon  was  against  me,  my  good  stars 
were  in  my  favor.  Nobody  saw  me,  and 
I laughed  in  my  wet  sleeves  as  I thought 
of  the  rage  of  Carrpway,  little  knowing 
that  the  fine  old  fellow  was  beyond  all 
rage  or  pain.” 

“How  wonderful  your  luck  was,  and 
your  courage  too!”  cried  Mary,  who  had 
listened  with  bright  tears  upon  her  cheeks. 
“Not  one  man  in  a thousand  could  have 
done  so  bold  a thing.  And  how  did  you 
get  away  at  last,  poor  Robin  ?” 

4 4 Exactly  as  I meant  to  do,  from  the 
time  I formed  my  plan.  The  Church  has 
ever  been  a real  friend  in  need  to  me ; I 
took  the  name  for  a lucky  omen,  and 
swam  in  with  a brisker  stroke.  It  is  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  caves,  to  my  mind, 
though  the  smallest,  with  a sweet  round 
basin,  and  a playful  little  beach,  and 
nothing  very  terrible  about  it.  I landed, 
and  rested  with  a thankful  heart  upon  the 
shelly  couch  of  the  mermaids.” 

“Oh,  Robin,  I hope  none  of  them  came 
to  you.  They  are  so  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful. And  no  one  that  ever  has  seen  them 
cares  any  more  for — for  dry  people  that 
wear  dresses.” 

4 4 Mary,  you  delight  me  much,  by  show- 
ing signs  of  jealousy.  Fifty  may  have 
come,  but  I saw  not  one,  for  I fell  into  a 
deep  calm  sleep.  If  they*  had  come,  I 
would  have  spurned  them  all,  not  only 
from  my  constancy  to  you,  my  dear,  but 
from  having  had  too  much  drip  already. 
Mary,  I see  a man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mere,  not  opposite  to  us,  but  a good  bit 
further  down.  You  see  those  two  swim- 
ming birds*  look  far  away  between  them, 
you  will  see  something  moving.” 

44 1 see  nothing,  either  standing  still  or 
moving.  It  is  growing  too  dark  for  any 
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eyes  not  thoroughly  trained  in  smuggling. 
But  that  reminds  me  to  tell  you,  Robin, 
that  a strange  man — a gentleman  they 
seemed  to  say — has  been  seen  upon  our 
land,  and  he  wanted  to  see  me,  without 
my  father  knowing  it.  But  only  think ! 
I have  never  even  asked  you  whether  you 
are  hungry — perhaps  even  starving ! How 
stupid,  how  selfish,  how  churlish  of  me! 
But  the  fault  is  yours,  because  I had  so 
much  to  hear  of.” 

“Darling,  you  may  trust  me  not  to 
starve.  I can  feed  by-and-by.  For  the 
present  I must  talk,  that  you  may  know 
all  about  everything,  and  bear  me  harm- 
less in  your  mind,  when  evil  things  are 
said  of  me.  Have  you  heard  that  I went 
to  see  Widow  Carroway,  even  before  she 
had  heard  of  her  loss,  but  not  before  I 
was  hunted?  I knew  that  I must  do  so, 
now  or  never,  before  the  whole  world 
was  up  in  arms  against  me;  and  I thank 
God  that  I saw  her.  A man  might  think 
nothing  of  such  an  act,  or  even  might  take 
it  for  hypocrisy;  but  a woman’s  heart  is 
not  so  black.  Though  she  did  not  even 
know  what  I meant,  for  she  had  not  felt 
her  awful  blow,  and  I could  not  tell  her 
of  it,  she  did  me  justice  afterward.  In 
the  thick  of  her  terrible  desolation,  she 
stood  beside  her  husband’s  grave,  in  Brid- 
lington Priory  Church  yard,  and  she  said 
to  a hundred  people  there : ‘ Here  lies  my 
husband,  foully  murdered.  The  coroner’s 
jury  have  brought  their  verdict  against 
Robin  Lyth  the  smuggler.  Robin  Lyth 
is  as  innocent  as  I am.  I know  who  did 
it,  and  time  will  show.  My  curse  is  upon 
him ; and  my  eyes  are  on  him  now.’  Then 
she  fell  down  in  a fit,  and  the  Preventive 
men,  who  were  drawn  up  in  a row,  came 
and  carried  her  away.  Did  anybody  tell 
you,  darling?  Perhaps  they  keep  such 
things  from  you.” 

“ Part  of  it  I heard ; but  not  so  clearly. 
I was  told  that  she  acquitted  you ; and  I 
blessed  her  in  my  heart  for  it.” 

“Even  more  than  that  she  did.  As 
soon  as  she  got  home  again,  she  wrote  to 
Robin  Cockscroft — a very  few  words,  but 
as  strong  as  could  be,  telling  him  that  I 
should  have  no  chance  of  justice  if  I were 
caught  just  now ; that  she  must  have  time 
to  carry  out  her  plans;  that  the  Lord 
would  soon  raise  up  good  friends  to  help 
her;  and  as  sure  as  there  was  a God  in 
heaven,  she  would  bring  the  man  who  did 
it  to  the  gallows.  Only  that  I must  leave 
the  land  at  once.  And  that  is  what  I 


shall  do  this  very  night.  Now  I have 
told  you  almost  all.  Mary,  we  must  say 
‘good-by.’” 

“But  surely  I shall  hear  from  you 
sometimes?”  said  Mary,  striving  to  be 
brave,  and  to  keep  her  voice  from  trem- 
bling. “Years  and  years,  without  a 
word — and  the  whole  world  bitter  against 
you  and  me  1 Oh,  Robin,  I think  that  it 
will  break  my  heart.  And  I must  not 
even  talk  of  you.” 

“Think  of  me,  darling,  while  I think 
of  you.  Thinking  is  better  than  talking. 
I shall  never  talk  of  you,  but  be  thinking 
all  the  more.  Talking  ruins  thinking. 
Take  this  token  of  the  time  you  saved  me, 
and  give  me  that  bit  of  blue  ribbon,  my 
Mary;  I shall  think  of  your  eyes  every 
time  I kiss  it.  Kiss  it  yourself  before  you 
give  it  to  me.” 

Like  a good  girl,  she  did  what  she  was 
told  to  do.  She  gave  him  the  love-knot 
from  her  breast,  and  stored  his  little  trin- 
ket in  that  pure  shrine. 

“But  sometimes — sometimes,  I shall 
hear  of  you  ?”  she  whispered,  lingering, 
and  trembling  in  the  last  embrace. 

“ To  be  sure,  you  shall  hear  of  me  from 
time  to  time,  through  Robin  and  Joan 
Cockscroft.  I will  not  grieve  you  by  say- 
ing, ‘Be  true  to  me,’  my  noble  one,  and 
my  everlasting  love.” 

Mary  was  comforted,  and  ceased  to  cry. 
She  was  proud  of  him  thus  in  the  depth 
of  his  trouble;  and  she  prayed  to  God  to 
bless  him  through  the  long  sad  time. 


TO  A BLUEBIRD 

0 thou  that  wear’st  the  livery  of  the  sky 
(And  rightly  robed  for  thy  so  hopeful  song), 
Would  that  I might  thy  spring-tide  lay  pro- 
long; 

Pour  forth  — as  seemest  thou — to  Him  on 
high 

A breath  as  sweet ! But,  ah ! too  weak  am  I. 
Plume  as  I may  upon  a rarer  gift, 
Watching  the  weird  cloud-phantoms  chas- 
ing drift, 

And  on  the  grass  in  shadow-waves  flow  by, 

Or  fed  with  fancies  by  the  rustling  firs, 

The  varied  joy  of  which  the  mind  partakes, 
And  still  the  greater  boon  whence  faith 
awakes — 

Yea,  though  I should  attempt  my  very 
most, 

Twould  be  of  song  alone  but  as  a ghost, 

Compared  with  thine  which  now  my  breast 
so  stirs. 
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NEW  YORK  loves  a lion,  and  it  is  fortunate 
for  the  distinguished  stranger  when,  upon 
his  arrival,  he  finds  no  competing  hero.  Mr. 
Parnell  came  with  the  new  year,  but  the  press 
opened  its  batteries  upon  him,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a part  of  the  population  was  not 
Btrong  enough  to  sustain  him  against  the  gen- 
eral attack.  When  he  left  the  city,  little  in- 
terest followed  him.  Indeed,  it  is  the  press 
that  chiefly  makes  the  "sensation.”  There 
may  be  sometimes  interest  in  a person  or  a 
movement  which  has  no  adequate  expression 
in  the  newspaper,  buj  it  is  the  constant  and 
infinite  reverberation  of  the  press  that  makes 
a “ boom.”  Mr.  Parnell’s  name  and  speeches 
were  still  seen,  however,  in  the  papers  when 
M.  Lesseps  arrived  from  Panama,  and  the  city 
had  at  once  another  most  satisfactory  sensa- 
tion. 

“ We  are  met  to  honor  a man  who  has  hon- 
ored the  century,”  said  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  elo- 
quent speech  at  the  Lesseps  dinner.  Yet  it  is 
but  a very  few  years  since  the  name  of  the 
man  whom  we  honor  was  almost  wholly  un- 
known to  Americans,  excepting  those  who 
might  have  recalled  that  some  thirty  years 
ago,  when  they  were  upon  their  travels,  there 
was  a noted  French  diplomatist  of  the  name 
of  Lesseps.  It  was  the  same  man.  He  is  now 
seventy-five  years  old,  and  he  made  the  Suez 
Canal.  It  is  a very  simple  thing,  and  now 
that  it  is  done,  it  is  very  much  like  the  stand- 
ing on  end  of  Columbus’s  egg.  There  was 
nothiug  but  a narrow  neck  of  sand  to  cut 
through,  and,  voild!  you  had  abolished  the 
long  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Again,  it  was  only  amonntain  to  wind  through, 
and  yon  had  abolished  the  weary  journey 
around  Cape  Horn.  Nothing  is  easier,  said 
Columbus,  than  to  stand  an  egg  on  one  end. 
The  wise  men  had  tried  it  in  a hundred  ways, 
and  failed.  Columbus  tapped  the  end,  and  the 
egg  stood.  Lesseps  tapped  the  isthmus,  and 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea  mingled. 
Any  fool  could  do  that,  said  the  discomfited 
wise  men  to  Columbus.  If  we  could  imagine 
the  sad  Columbus  smiling,  it  would  be  at  the 
wise  men’s  verdict  upon  themselves. 

It  is  plain  enough,  from  a glance  at  a map  of 
the  world,  that  a waterway  through  the  two 
narrow  necks  which  connect  the  great  conti- 
nents would  enable  vessels  to  put  a girdle 
round  the  earth  in  a comparatively  short 
time,  and  bring  nations  close  together.  This 
has  been  seen  long  before  our  century.  With- 
in the  last  fifty  years  in  this  country  there 
have  been  plans  and  projects  and  charters 
and  surveys  contemplating  a Darien  caual. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  a great  deal  of 
talk  and  activity,  and  even  excitement,  about 
Nicaragua  and  Central  America.  A little  be- 
fore that  time  John  L.  Stephens’s  books  of 
travel  in  Yucatan  and  other  Gulf  countries  | 


were  exceedingly  popular.  Then  Mr.  Sqniers 
went  as  Minister  to  Central  America,  and  wrote 
a picturesque  book  about  Nicaragua.  Then 
the  filibuster  Walker,  a newspaper  “ gray-eyed 
man  of  destiny,”  made  a raid  in  those  parts. 
Surveys  were  undertaken  of  various  routes  for 
canals.  There  was  a vague  promise  or  pros- 
pect of  some  shorter  waterway  to  the  gold 
coast  of  California  and  the  isles  of  the  Pacific. 
But  the  home  trouble  darkened  over  all,  and 
for  more  than  twenty  years  little  had  been 
thought  of  the  canal,  except  perhaps  by  the 
holders  of  the  charter  of  the  Nicaragua  ronte, 
when  suddenly  M.  Lesseps,  breaking  through 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  turned  his  eye  across 
the  ocean  upon  Darien,  and  cried,  cheerily, 
“Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more !” 

Many  patriots  thought  that  the  Americau 
colonies  might  and  should  be  separated  from 
England ; John  Adams  urged  and  carried  in- 
dependence. Many  wise  heads  suspected  that 
the  earth  moved  around  the  sun  ; but  Galileo 
proved  it.  Many  engineers  believed  that  the 
work  at  Suez  might  be  done ; M.  Lesseps  did 
it.  There  is  just  that  distinction  between 
great  men,  masters,  leaders,  in  every  kind,  and 
other  men.  When  M.  Lesseps  began  his  canal 
at  Suez  he  was  past  sixty  years  of  age,  and 
that  achieved,  he  comes  at  seventy-five,  with 
fresh  energy,  across  the  ocean  to  begin  the  oth- 
er task.  There  was  therefore  a great  deal  of 
genuine  enthusiasm  in  the  feeling  with  which 
he  was  received.  Monroe  doctrine  or  no  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  Americans  like  courage  and  tenac- 
ity, and  they  have  themselves  won  too  many 
victories  over  mountains  and  forests  and  all 
natural  obstructions  not  to  admire  the  Na- 
poleonic energy  of  this  Frenchman  devoted 
to  infinitely  greater  than  Napoleonic  objects. 
M.  Lesseps  was,  in  the  best  sense,  the  guest  of 
the  city,  not,  indeed,  of  the  aldermen,  but  of 
the  intelligence,  the  character,  and  the  enter- 
prise of  New  York.  He  was  welcomed  in  ev- 
ery way,  and  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of 
his  methods,  or  of  the  proper  attitude  of  this 
government  toward  his  plan  under  our  nation- 
al traditions,  there  was  but  one  opinion  of  the 
great  service  he  has  already  rendered  to  com- 
merce, and  of  the  desirability  of  the  new  work 
that  he  proposes. 

The  misfortune  of  his  plan  is  that  he  had 
not  begun  it  under  American  auspices.  If  the 
project  be  really  feasible,  American  capital 
would  not  be  reluctant  to  take  the  risk.  To 
call  it  a commercial  aud  not  a political  enter- 
prise does  not  change  the  fact  that  a French 
protectorate  of  the  state  of  Colombia  would  be 
not  altogether  unlike  a French  empire  in  Mex- 
ico. Monroe  doctrine,  again,  or  no  Monroe 
doctrine,  that  would  be  intolerable  to  the 
United  States,  and  not  unreasonably  so.  Nor 
is  it  enough  to  disclaim  a French  protectorate ; 
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it  mast  be  made  impossible.  Our  gallant  and 
good  Revolutionary  ally  a hundred  years  ago, 
and  our  republican  comrade  now,  we  have  no 
desire  to  offend  her,  and  we  must  assume  that 
she  has  the  same  disposition  toward  us.  These, 
indeed,  are  themes  beyond  the  Easy  Chair,  but 
they  are  inseparable  from  the  text  of  M.  Les- 
seps.  Now  that  the  President  has  made  a quiet 
and  complete  statement  of  the  attitude  which 
our  government  holds  toward  the  plan,  let  the 
books  be  opened  and  the  money  raised.  If  any 
man  can  prove  that  the  canal  would  be  profit- 
able, as  well  as  immensely  serviceable  to  com- 
merce aud  to  civilization,  M.  Lease ps  is  the 
man.  If  any  man  can  dig  it,  and,  without  locks, 
unite  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacif- 
ic oceans,  M.  Lesseps  is  the  man.  The  most 
notable  figure  associated  with  the  Isthmus 
hitherto  is  that  of  Cortez,  immortal  in  the  line 
of  Keats, 

“Silent  upon  a peak  in  Darien.” 

Let  the  canal  be  built,  and  Lesseps  will  be  a 
greater  figure,  not  silent,  indeed,  but  surround- 
ed with  the  rejoicing  hum  of  the  universal  in- 
tercourse of  nations. 


Some  recent  remarks  of  the  Easy  Chair  upon 
" favoritism”  in  editing  have  produced  certain 
strictures  which  do  not  seem  to  touch  the  mer- 
its of  the  case.  One  dissenter  asserts  that  if 
some  rejected  articles  had  been  published,  they 
would  have  been  received  with  as  much  ap- 
plause as  many  that  are  published,  and  he  in- 
sists that  many  a prize  essay  has  reached  the 
light  by  stealth,  like  the  early  treatise  of  M. 
Thiers,  and  that  “ many  an  inferior  article  has 
gone  to  the  press  on  the  puff  of  somebody’s  ap- 
plause.” This  dissenting  friend  says  that  he 
has  no  doubt  that  if  an  article  of  his  own  should 
be  sent  u to  the  editor  of  Harper ,”  it  would  be 
declined,  although  it  would  probably  be  en- 
joyed by  readers  of  experience  and  cultivation. 
He  therefore  begs  the  Easy  Chair  to  remember 
that  when  an  article  is  rejected,  a certain  num- 
ber of  readers  are  deprived  of  a great  pleasure. 

But  this  is  the  oldest  and  most  familiar  of 
pleas.  It  is  only  saying  in  another  way  that 
A’s  poem,  which  is  returned  with  thanks,  is  a 
great  deal  better  than  B’s,  which  was  publish- 
ed last  month,  and  paid  for.  This,  however,  is 
not  a point  which  the  editor  decides.  He  does 
not  say  that  A’s  poem  is  poor ; he  merely  says 
that,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  unavailable.  Now 
if  his  judgment  constantly  fiuds  good  poems 
unavailable,  and  poor  poems  available,  he  will 
soon  cease  to  be  available  as  an  editor.  All 
that  we  have  said  is  that  an  editor  desires  the 
best  possible  contributions,  and  that  he  must 
be  the  judge,  because  somebody  must  decide. 
Papers  aud  magazines  can  no  more  be  edited 
by  committees  than  ships  can  be  sailed  and 
battles  fought  by  universal  suffrage.  There 
must  be  one  head  to  all  such  enterprises.  If 
it  is  a bad  one,  lop  it  off ; but  you  can  not  lop 
off  the  condition  of  editorial  efficiency.  An 
editor  must  edit.  Some  one  must  decide. 


That  one  is  then  an  autocrat.  He  gives  or- 
ders, but  he  can  not  stop  to  give  reasons. 
A’s  poem  seems  to  him  poor;  B’s  seems  to 
him  suitable.  Perhaps  he  will  prove  to  be 
wroug ; but  we  did  not  say  that  he  was  an  in- 
fallible autocrat;  and  if  he  always  puts  his 
B’s  before  his  A’s,  he  will  pay  the  penalty. 

The  same  dissenter  remarks  that  he  read 
long  ago  in  “ Harper” — for  he  adds  that  he  has 
read  it  for  a quarter  of  a century,  and  still  (ex- 
cellent man !)  does  not  tire — an  article  upon 
sermonizing,  which  held  that  if  a preacher  pre- 
pared his  sermons  to  suit  himself  instead  of 
his  audience,  they  would  fail  to  touch  his 
hearers.  The  same  mischance,  he  thinks,  may 
befall  editors  if  they  ina^e  their  own  taste  the 
standard  of  their  choice.  To  this  we  answer 
that  the  prime  and  essential  quality  of  an  ed- 
itor of  a popular  magazine  is  an  instinctive 
apprehension  of  the  popular  taste.  Just  as  a 
great  artist  mixes  upon  his  palette  the  very 
exquisite  tint  that  he  desires,  and  mixes  it  not 
by  a recipe  which  he  can  impart,  but  by  a tact 
which  is  incommunicable,  so  such  an  editor  as 
we  describe  knows  instinctively  what  he  wants 
for  his  purpose,  whether  he  can  explain  “the 
why  and  wherefore”  or  not.  He  does  not  as- 
sume to  please  every  individual,  but  to  suit 
the  multitude,  and  in  suiting  them,  as  an  ed- 
itor, ho  pleases  himself.  This  kiud  of  percep- 
tion Mr.  Delane  showed  in  his  conduct  of  the 
London  Times . This  instinctive  apprehension 
of  the  movement  of  the  public  mind  Mr.  Lin- 
coln showed  in  his  administration.  It  was  the 
good  genius  of  his  statesmanship. 

Now  such  an  editor  does  not  “ come  down” 
to  his  public.  In  fact,  he  is  never  so  much 
himself  as  when  he  is  discharging  his  editorial 
duty.  To  say  that  he  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  trying  to  please  himself  is  idle,  because 
he  pleases  himself  in  selecting  what  is  gener- 
ally pleasing.  It  is  his  delight  and  ability  in 
doing  this  that  make  him  an  editor.  If  it 
were  not  natural  to  him,  it  could  not  be  done 
successfully.  That  is,  if  a man  should  distrust 
his  own  judgment,  and  try  to  imagine  what 
people  would  probably  like,  he  would  drift 
forever  upon  a vague  surmise.  He  could  not 
be  an  editor,  for  an  editor,  like  a general, 
knows  just  what  he  wants  for  his  purpose. 
Like  a general,  too,  he  is,  we  repeat,  an  auto- 
crat. Yet  he  is  an  autocrat  who  does  not 
claim  infallibility.  He  knows  that  there  must 
be  a certain  dissent  from  his  decisions,  aud  that 
some  persons,  for  instance,  will  prefer  the  poem 
that  he  declines  to  the  one  that  he  accepts. 
When  this  proves  to  be  the  general  opinion, 
it  is  plain  that  he  has  not  the  true  editorial 
instinct.  But  that  is  not  shown  by  the  kind  of 
dissent  which  our  correspondent  mentions. 

Of  course  we  are  speaking  now  only  of  the 
editorial  function  of  selection,  which  is  all 
that  belongs  to  this  discussion.  There  is  an- 
other kind  of  editorship  altogether,  but  in  a 
different  field  from  that  of  the  magazine.  We 
mean  that  kind  which  does  not  aim  to  follow, 
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but  to  lead;  not  to  please  opinion,  but  to  form 
it.  In  the  newspaper  discussion  of  public 
questions,  the  general  opinion  of  the  moment, 
as  nearly  as  it  can  be  instinctively  felt  or  skill- 
fully surmised,  may  be  merely  reflected,  or  it 
may  be  reasoned  w itli  and  moulded.  These  are 
the  two  great  schools  of  editing.  In  this  coun- 
try Mr.  Greeley  and  Mr.  Bryant  have  been  con- 
spicuous illustrations  of  the  one  kind,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett of  the  other.  Evidently  in  a country  where 
the  newspaper  is  the  chief  literature,  and  where 
everybody  reads  the  paper,  it  is  the  leader 
rather  than  the  follower  who  is  the  more  valu- 
able editor.  Of  two  magic  mirrors,  in  one  of 
which  we  could  see  what  we  are,  and  in  the  oth- 
er what  we  ought  to  be,  if  a choice  must  be 
made,  who  would  not  take  the  latter  f Yet 
the  plain  view  of  what  we  are  will  often  stim- 
ulate the  resolution  to  become  what  we  should 
be.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  press  supplies  us 
with  both  of  these  mirrors. 


One  of  the  pleasantest  events  of  the  month 
was  the  view  of  the  pictures  from  Mr.  J.  Abner 
Harper’s  collection  previous  to  their  sale  at 
auction.  They  were  mainly  characteristic 
works  of  not  less  than  a hundred  of  the  most 
noted  modem  and  living  artists  of  every  coun- 
try, and  they  were  arranged  in  the  beautiful 
gallery  of  Mr.  Leavitt,  making  a singularly 
delightful  and  instructive  exhibition.  There 
was  a private  view  for  ladies  only  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  gallery  was  filled,  as  we  were  told, 
with  a murmuring  and  brilliant  throng,  that 
gazed  upon  every  form  of  its  own  charm  per- 
petuated in  many  of  the  pictures,  which  seek 
to  reproduce  in  art  what  the  society  arouud 
the  artist  shows  him.  A certain  sumptuous- 
ness  and  delight  in  splendor  and  luxury  are 
characteristic  of  the  modern  school,  and  the 
scene  itself,  could  any  masculine  eyes  have  be- 
held it — the  pretty  gallery,  the  beautiful  wo- 
men beautifully  dressed,  the  grace,  the  mur- 
mur, the  various  charm — would  have  illustra- 
ted the  fidelity  of  the  pictures.  In  the  evening 
there  were  geutlemen  only,  connoisseurs,  col- 
lectors, and  critics,  passing  from  work  to  work, 
and  observing  that  none  must  be  omitted 
where  all  had  a peculiar  interest. 

Such  an  exhibition  is  very  significant  as  a 
sudden  glimpse  of  the  unsuspected  treasures 
of  art  in  the  country.  The  traveller  in  other 
lands  would  make  long  journeys  to  see  so 
striking  an  illustration  of  the  character  of 
contemporary  art  as  this  collection  afforded. 
It  would  be  noted  in  the  guide-books.  It 
would  be  commemorated  in  the  stories  of  trav- 
el. It  would  be  included  in  the  plaus  of  trav- 
ellers. Yet  until  it  was  quietly  opened  to  the 
private  view,  this  rich  collection  was  hardly 
known  beyond  a circle  of  personal  friends  and 
of  other  collectors.  How  many  more  may 
there  be  T If  some  German  Waagen  could 
know  what  pictures  are  within  the  houses  that 
he  passes  in  the  great  commercial  city  alone, 
what  revelations  of  “Art  Treasures”  might  he 


not  make  in  the  United  States,  like  those  he 
made  in  Great  Britain ! Yet  of  how  different 
a character!  The  famous  pictures  in  England 
are,  in  great  part,  of  the  old  masters.  Those 
among  us  are  of  the  new  masters.  Standing 
in  the  bright  room,  and  looking  at  the  fresh 
and  glowing  canvases  in  rich  and  exquisite 
frames,  many  of  the  works  of  an  almost  micro- 
scopic fiueness  and  size,  the  spectator  could 
not  but  recall  his  studies  of  the  old  pictures — 
huge  canvases,  discolored,  often  dark,  dirty, 
in  vast  bleak  or  shabby  hails,  or  among  the 
fading  magnificence  and  dingy  splendors  of  old 
palaces.  Or  in  fancy  seeing  Venice  once  more, 
he  remembered  the  vast  extent  of  single  works 
of  Titian  or  of  Paul,  the  “ Marriage  at  Cana,” 
the  “ Presentation  in  the  Temple,”  and  turn- 
ed to  ask  his  neighbor  if  he  could  lend  him  a 
magnifying-glass  to  peer  into  the  picture  be- 
fore him,  six  inches  square. 

The  very  size  of  the  favorite  works  of  to-day 
is  suggestive  of  the  character  of  the  reigning 
art.  There  is  a fond  and  delicate  elaboration 
of  details,  a refinement  and  finish  so  careful  and 
minute  that  the  unity  and  breadth  of  the  pic- 
ture are  in  danger  of  being  wrecked  upon  the 
perfect  parts,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  scene 
to  vanish  in  wonder  and  delight  over  the  set- 
ting of  the  stage.  In  many  of  the  character- 
istic works  of  the  modern  school  the  eye  is 
caught  and  entangled  in  a net  of  technique  so 
fine  and  bewildering  that  it  becomes  the  chief 
pleasure.  The  mind  and  heart  about  to  sym- 
pathize with  the  heroine  of  the  picture  sud- 
denly pause,  fascinated  and  dazzled  with  the 
rosy  reality  of  her  flesh,  the  symmetry  of  her 
form,  the  perfect  pearl  upon  her  arm,  which 
your  finger  aches  to  touch,  the  gloss  of  silk, 
the  sheen  of  satin,  the  flutter  of  ribbons,  the 
gleam  of  the  jewelled  fan.  It  is  paradise ; but 
it  is  the  paradise  of  Mohammed.  Yonder  figure, 
superbly  draped,  reclining  under  the  heavily 
lustrous  canopy  upon  a couch  of  Persian  stuffs, 
her  ruby-ringed  fingers  tapping  idly  the  vase 
of  lapis  lazuli — it  is  a houri,  a sultana,  an 
odalisque,  a bayadere ; it  is  not  a Madonna. 

It  does  not  pretend  to  be.  It  is  an  external 
art,  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  interesting ; nor  is  it 
a criticism  of  a work  to  say  that  it  is  not  some- 
thing else.  As  the  spectator  passed  along  the 
brilliant  line,  he  saw  as  clearly,  perhaps,  as  it 
could  be  seen  anywhere,  the  characteristic  tend- 
ency of  the  art  which  is  now  most  popular.  It 
is  not  epical,  but  lyrical.  It  is  Benvenuto  rath- 
er than  Michael  Angelo.  In  the  landscape,  for 
instance,  it  is  a mood,  an  effect,  rather  than  the 
great  general  impression,  which  now  arrests 
the  artist.  In  the  older  Italian  pictures,  in 
Perugino,  the  trees  and  the  lines  of  the  land- 
scape are  merely  indicative  of  natural  objects 
which  sympathize  with  the  tender  feeling  of 
adoration  that  pervades  the  picture.  In  Sal- 
vator Rosa,  in  Claude — aud  Ruskin  points  it 
out  as  a fault — the  trees  are  not  individual, 
but  there  is  a sense  of  sunny  peace  and  idyllic 
pleasure,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  vast  gloomy 
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forests  of  'mountains,  a wild  picturesqueness 
of  solitude.  Here  are  Diaz,  Rousseau,  Dnpr6, 
or,  still  later, Corot,  and  the  others ; a moment- 
ary effect  is  dashed  upon  the  canvas  with  con- 
summate skill  and  felicity,  sometimes  so  curi- 
ously that  you  are  more  interested  to  know 
how  it  is  done  than  quite  sure  that  you  kuow 
what  it  is.  It  is  sometimes,  if  a bull  may  be 
permitted,  an  artificial  nature — the  scene  of 
Watteau,  the  rusticity  of  Marie  Antoinette 
and  the  Petit  Trianon. 

This  piquant  and  interesting  collection  had 
no  picture  more  attractive  as  a piece  of  pure 
sentiment  than  a negro  boy — a sweep — by 
Eastman  Johnson.  The  innocence,  the  char- 
acteristic beauty,  the  unconscious  pathos,  ar- 
rested the  eye  and  mind  first,  and  then  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  execution.  Finish  without 
“ niggling,”  breadth,  firmness,  purity  of  tone, 
depth  of  color,  an  effortless  and  harmonious 
blending  as  in  a beautiful  melody — these  were 
all  obvious,  and  through  them  all  shone  the 
human  tenderness  which  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  It  was  not  a conceit,  it  was  a pic- 
ture. Long  ago  in  Rome,  sitting  in  the  Caf6 
Greco,  an  artist  said  to  the  Easy  Chair,  “ In  art 
it  is  one  part  genius  and  nine  parts  mechan- 
ism.” The  student  who  diligently  studies  these 
modern  pictures,  as  well  as  the  great  older 
works,  will  soon  see  that  there  are  no  short- 
cuts to  success,  and  that  the  one  part  genius 
can  not  safely  despise  the  other  nine  parts. 
Indeed,  as  the  admiring  eye  follows  the  mar- 
vellous detail  and  execution  of  some  of  the 
works  of  painters  now  most  in  vogue,  the 
amazed  and  delighted  spectator  finds  himself 
wondering  whether  the  nine  parts  have  not 
done  the  work  of  the  one. 


The  musical  winter  has  been  full  and  pleas- 
ing, with  a fine  opera  and  admirable  concerts, 
but  with  no  sigual  event  like  the  triumph 
of  Gerster  last  year.  Madame  Marimon  has 
charmed  her  audience,  and  Campaniui  has 
confirmed  the  impression  of  last  winter,  that 
he  is  one  of  the  finest  of  “lyric  artists”  now 
upon  the  stage.  But  the  most  notable  inci- 
dent in  a musical  record  of  the  season  must  be 
the  return  of  Theodore  Thomas  from  Cincin- 
nati, whither  he  had  gone,  it  was  supposed,  for 
five  years.  He  had,  however,  under  the  terms 
of  his  arrangement,  conducted  several  concerts 
during  the  season  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn, 
renewing  in  many  musical  breasts  the  regret 
that  he  was  not  permanently  settled  in  New 
York. 

It  is  proverbial  that  the  makers  of  harmony 
are  given  to  discord,  and  that  their  quarrels 
divide  “ the  town.”  Those  who  will  not  cry 
“one  God,  one  Farinelli,”  must  take  all  the 
consequences.  There  are  those  evidently  who 
would  gladly  shout  *‘one  God,  one  Wagner,” 
but  they  can  not,  quite  yet,  fill  the  air.  The 
departure  of  Mr.  Thomas  from  New  York  was 
deeply  regretted  by  sincere  lovers  of  good 
music,  and  both  his  excellence  and  his  fame 


as  a director  were  attested  by  the  call  to  the 
new  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Cincinnati.  He 
had  directed  there  the  great  musical  festivals 
which  recall  those  of  Germany  and  England, 
and  which  made  the  musical  mouth  of  New 
York  water — more  with  desire,  we  ought  to  say, 
than  envy.  When  Louis  the  Eighteenth  re- 
turned to  France  and  Paris  in  the  arms  of  the 
allies,  lie  was  reported  to  have  said — although 
it  is  also  reported  to  have  been  an  invention, 
of  a kind  always  common  upon  such  occasions 
— “There  is  only  one  Frenchman  more.”  When 
Thomas  left  New  York,  there  was  only  one  New- 
Yorker  less.  But  there  was  also  one  conduct- 
or less — which  was  another  matter.  There 
has  been  trouble,  however,  in  the  new  musical 
kingdom  at  the  West,  and  at  last  a kind  of 
musical  explosion.  The  president  of  the  Mu- 
sical College  and  Mr.  Thomas  differed.  The 
president  was  charged  with  the  business  con- 
trol of  the  college,  and  Mr.  Thomas  with  the 
musical  direction.  Mr.  Thomas  was  of  opinion 
that  musical  measures  which  ho  deemed  im- 
portant were  “ ignored  and  willfully  misunder- 
stood.” The  president  of  the  College  held 
that  he  had  tried  only  to  discharge  his  duties 
as  the  business  head.  The  directors  alleged 
that  they  could  not  draw  from  Mr.  Thomas 
any  definite  statement  of  grievances.  Both 
the  director  and  the  president  resigned,  and 
there  was  great  confusion  and  excitement  in 
musical  circles.  The  Cincinnati  CommcrcMj 
commenting  upon  the  subject  on  the  day  before 
the  resignation,  said  that  as  there  was  no  per- 
sonal ill  feeling  between  the  gentlemen,  and 
as  musical  genius  is  more  uncommon  than  busi- 
ness capacity,  it  would  be  wiser  to  permit  Mr. 
Thomas  to  have  his  own  way,  stay  in  the  West, 
and  “grow  up  with  the  country.” 

There  can  not  be  two  heads ; and  since  Mr. 
Thomas  leaves  Cincinnati,  it  will  bo  a great 
gain  for  New  York  if  he  is  added  to  the  list  of 
musical  directors  here.  He  has  the  kind  of 
command,  the  “ masterfulness,”  which  we  re- 
member in  the  older  Strauss,  who  in  his  way, 
and  at  the  head  of  liis  orchestra,  was  a Napo- 
leon. The  gift  of  leadership  is  unique  and  ex- 
ceptional. A man  may  even  have  all  the  qual- 
ities of  a leader  without  the  fusing  element 
which  makes  them  effective,  as  he  may  have 
the  knowledge  and  disposition  and  desire  and 
opportunity  necessary  for  teaching,  yet  still 
be  unable  to  teach.  Mr.  Thomas  is — from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  audience — quiet,  courte- 
ous, perfectly  apprehensive,  and  indexible.  It 
is  the  first  condition  of  a real  mastery  that  it 
shall  command  confidence.  It  was  plain. that 
Stranssis  orchestra  depended  upon  him  as 
wholly  as  an  army  in  action  npon  its  gen- 
eral. He  led  without  apparent  leading,  and 
often  when  his  impulse  had  penetrated  every 
man  and  every  instrument,  he  raised  his  own 
violin,  and  added  his  note  to  the  resistless 
stream.  He  was  a composer  and  player  of 
waltzes ; but  how  much  he  made  of  them ! De 
Quincey  might  have  written  his  prose  dithy- 
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rambio  upou  the  dance  after  hearing  Strauss 
some  happy  day  at  the  Belvedere  in  Vienna, 
or  Kroll’s  Garten  in  Berlin.  Certainly  to  read 
De  Quincey’s  words  is  to  recall  the  impression 
of  the  Strauss  orchestra,  with  all  its  sugges- 
tions, its  associations  of  youthful  passion,  the 
romance  of  youth,  and  its  vague  aud  exquisite 
melancholy,  which  throbbed  and  murmured 
and  wailed  in  long,  long  cadences. 

Among  the  other  musical  events  of  the  win- 
ter, the  production  of  the  Damnation  of  Faust , 
by  Hector  Berlioz,  and  the  Streuensee  of  Meyer- 
beer, must  not  be  forgotten.  In  Meyerbeer’s 
music  there  is  always  the  consciousness  of  the 
nine  parts  mechanism  of  which  we  were  speak- 
ing as  we  looked  at  the  pictures,  but  there  is 
seldom  the  suspicion  of  the  presence  of  that 
other  precious  one  part.  The  painful  criticism 
upon  liis  own  speech  which  the  orator  invol- 
untarily heard  is  applicable  to  the  Meyerbeer 
music:  “Good  speaker;  but  tedious,  tedious.” 
The  Streuensee  was  heard  with  intelligent  in- 
terest: “Good  music;  but  tedious,  tedious.” 
Berlioz’s  Damnation  was  a triumph.  At  the  re- 
hearsal and  at  two  repetitions  it  was  received 
with  immense  applause.  There  was  also  a fine 
performance  of  the  Passion  music  of  Sebastian 
Bach  by  the  Sacred  Music  Society  in  the  spa- 
cious church  of  St.  George.  The  choruses  were 
remarkable  for  the  blending  of  voices  and 
shading  of  sound,  and  we  have  heard  no  bet- 
ter choral  singing.  The  music  is  of  the  old 
oratorio  school,  but  it  is  very  impressive. 

But  this  is  the  field  in  which  no  one  may 
dogmatize,  although  it  haamore  stubborn  fre- 
quenters than  any  other.  “ Love  me,  love  my 
dog,”  is  a mild  necessity  compared  with,  “ Love 
me,  love  my  composer.”  As  when  an  irresist- 
ible body  encounters  an  immovable  body,  so  is 
it  when  the  Wagnerian  encounters  the  Beetho- 
venian.  As  for  an  antediluvian  Easy  Chair, 
which  recalls,  and  with  pleasure,  a waltz-play- 
ing Stranss,  it  is  plain  that  it  can  not  rise  even 
to  the  pity  of  the  contending  hosts. 


If  the  gentle  reader  will  compare  the  earliest 
numbers  of  this  Magazine  with  the  latest, 
nothing  will  strike  him  more  forcibly  than  the 
improvement  in  the  wood-engraving.  Indeed, 
the  difference  is  so  great  that  the  present  beau- 
tiful art  seems  to  be  less  a development  than  a 
creation.  Some  of  the  recent  illustrations  in 
the  Magazine,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  of  a 
“Winter  Idyl”  in  the  March  number,  are  so  ex- 
quisite and  poetic  that  the  interest  and  dis- 
cussion upon  the  general  subject  are  not  sur- 
prising. The  “ Symposium”  of  eminent  wood- 
engravers  in  our  issue  for  February  shows  the 
differing  views  of  experts,  and  the  contest  of 
opinion  is  still  exceedingly  warm. 

The  public,  to  which  all  art  appeals,  enjoys 
often  without  knowing  or  caring  why.  The 
general  and  gentle  reader  opens  this  number 
of  the  Magazine,  for  iustance;  and  if  he  is 
pleased  with  the  pictures,  as  he  is  quite  sure  to 
be,  he  is  not  greatly  interested  in  the  methods 


by  which  the  pleasure  is  produced.  * But  the 
character  of  his  pleasure  persuades  him  that 
wood-engraving  iB  not  a mere  trick  or  me- 
chanical sleight  of  hand,  but  an  art,  aud  an 
art  worthy  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake. 
If  so  much  be  conceded — and  it  can  hardly  be 
denied — it  must  then  be  granted  that  its  object 
is  that  of  all  art  of  the  kind,  namely,  the  re- 
production of  nature.  That  is  to  say,  if  the 
work  to  which  the  engraver  is  to  address  him- 
self is  a landscape  or  a figure,  a flower  or  a 
fruit,  his  aim  will  be,  within  the  resources  of 
his  means,  to  reproduce  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  impression  of  the  natural  object.  If  this 
be  so,  must  he  not  pursue  this  purpose  regard- 
less of  the  failure  of  the  drawing  or  painting 
that  he  may  be  copying  to  achieve  it  Y Thus, 
if  the  work  to  be  done  is  an  engraving  of  an 
elm-tree,  and  the  design  given  to  the  engraver 
is  so  imperfect  as  to  resemble  all  trees  in  gen- 
eral, but  none  in  particular,  what  must  he  dot 
Mast  he  carefully  reproduce  the  failure,  as  the 
Chinese  tailor  reproduces  the  buttonless  and 
reut  coat  which  serves  him  for  a model;  or 
must  he  take  care  to  make  au  elm-tree,  and 
not  an  oak  or  a willow  f 

Wood-engraving,  like  all  other,  is,  indeed, 
copying.  But  is  it  only  the  copy  of  a copy  T 
Has  the  artist  in  wood  no  initiative  like  the 
artist  of  the  crayon  or  the  brush  t If  it  is  to 
be  anything  more  than  servile  imitation,  must 
not  wood-engraving,  within  its  necessary  lim- 
its, aim  at  the  representation  of  nature  T The 
designer  should  remember  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing a drawing  which  is  to  be  made  effective 
in  a certain  way,  aud  he  is  bound  to  consider 
the  conditions,  and  to  co-operate  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable with  the  engraver  who  is  to  complete 
the  work.  The  closer  this  union  of  the  two 
minds  and  hands,  the  finer  the  effect.  “ The 
plumage  of  Bewick’s  birds,”  writes  a corre- 
spondent, himself  an  accomplished  engraver, 
whose  views  singularly  accord  with  our  own 
— “the  plumage  of  Bewick’s  birds,  that  has 
won  almost  universal  admiration,  is  a charac- 
teristic example  of  the  style  I am  advocating, 
and  the  immeasurable  superiprity  of  this  over 
everything  else  that  Bewick  has  left  ns  is  due 
solely  to  this  faithfulness  to  nature’s  truth. 
In  this  case  the  artist  and  the  engraver  were 
united  in  the  same  person,  and  to  produce  suc- 
cessful work  in  this  style,  the  two  must  work 
together  in  perfect  harmony  as  one  man,  each 
adapting  himself  to  the  requirements  of  the 
other,  and  both  exerting  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  for  the  attainment  of  their  common 
object.” 

But  if  wood-engraving  is  thus  to  reproduce 
nature  as  faithfully  as  possible  within  the  lim- 
its of  its  resources,  it  follows  that  if  the  object 
be  not  to  represent  an  effect  of  nature,  but  a 
certain  picture,  as  an  illustration  of  a school 
or  style,  there  must  be  the  same  fidelity.  For 
instance,  the  object  of  the  illustrations  of  our 
articles  upon  old  painters  or  contemporary 
painters  and  their  works  is  to  show  just  what 
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those  works  are,  with  all  their  characteristics 
and  all  their  imperfections.  The  same  fidelity 
to  nature  upon  which  we  have  insisted  re- 
quires that  in  these  cases  the  failures  be  accu- 
rately reproduced.  If  Claude's  clouds  in  his 
loveliest  pictures  look  like  cotton -wool,  as 
Buskin  says,  they  must  be  made  in  the  en- 
graving to  resemble  cotton -wool.  The  en- 
graver must  not  correct  what  he  may  see  to 
be  a plain  fault,  because  the  object  is  to  show 
Claude’s  faulty  presentation  of  nature,  not  to 
show  the  way  in  which  he  ought  to  have  pre- 
sented nature.  But  if  Claude  were  designing 
for  the  engraver,  the  work  would  be  common 
to  both  of  them ; each  would  be  bound  to  make 
it  true  to  nature,  and  so  far  as  practicable  each 
must  supplement  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the 
other. 

This  is  a very  important  distinction,  be- 
cause it  affects  the  question  whether  it  is  the 
business  of  the  engraver  to  imitate  and  repro- 
duce as  well  as  he  can  the  peculiar  process  by 
which  the  designer  may  choose  to  work.  The 
process  may  serve  to  indicate  more  plainly  to 
the  engraver  the  effect  that  he  seeks  to  repro- 
duce, but  it  does  not  follow  that  imitation  in 
the  engraving  of  the  process  of  the  designer 
will  make  the  reproduction  of  the  natural  ef- 
fect more  truthful.  The  imitation  of  the  pro- 
cess has  often  a bizarre  and  novel  effect  which 
is  pleasing  to  the  spectator.  But  the  French 
general’s  criticism  upon  the  charge  at  Bala- 
klava — It  is  fine,  but  it  is  not  war — is  very  ap- 
plicable to  such  work.  It  may  be  “ taking,” 
but  it  is  not  art.  If  the  engraver's  object,  for 
example,  be  to  show  Beni  bran  dt’s  style  of 
portraiture,  which  is  a perfectly  legitimate  ob- 
ject, he  must  reproduce  it  as  faithfully  as  he 
can.  So  if  his  purpose  be  to  show  the  differ- 
ent processes  of  designers  for  wood-engraving, 
he  must  do  it  as  accurately  as  possible.  But 
if  he  and  the  designer  wish  to  reproduce  cer- 
tain facts  of  nature,  the  engraver  will  regard 
the  designer’s  process  not  as  an  ultimate  ob- 
ject in  itself,  but  only  as  a means  of  indicating 
the  effect  at  which  he  aims,  and  which  the  en- 
graver will  endeavor  to  produce  by  the  means 
at  his  command. 

There  remains  the  question  for  engravers  of 
the  comparative  value  of  technical  methods. 
But  that  is  a professional  question,  like  that 
among  painters  of  the  best  way  of  mixing  col- 
ors and  of  laying  them  on.  The  principle 
which  we  have  asserted  is  that  engraving, 
whether  on  steel  or  wood,  is  an  art,  not  a mere 
mechanism,  and  that,  like  all  art,  it  demands 
for  its  highest  excellence  not  only  technical 
skill,  but  imaginative  and  poetic  insight.  Cer- 
tainly the  fame  of  Bewick  is  as  beautiful  and 
desirable  in  its  kind  as  that  of  any  other  art- 
ist. He  was  not  a servile  imitator ; he  was  a 
poet.  And  now  that  the  resources  of  his  art 
have  been  so  wonderfully  increased,  and  the 
demand  for  fine  wood-engraving  has  become  so 
universal,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  progress  is 
largely  due  to  the  perception  that  it  is  essen- 


tially an  art,  and  peculiarly  the  pictorial  art 
which  can  do  most  for  general  enlightenment 
and  refinement  f 


The  normal  ground  of  political  party  divi- 
sion in  this  country  is  said  to  be  the  rightful 
extent  of  national  authority.  That  is  a dis- 
cussion which  is  foreign  to  this  arena.  But 
that  a just  State  pride,  like  all  other  local  pub- 
lic spirit,  is  a great  advantage  to  the  State,  is 
plain  enough.  Nothing  is  more  evident  and 
more  striking  than  the  fact  of  States,  not,  of 
course,  as  political  communities,  but  as  dis- 
tinctive neighborhoods.  Not  only  is  the  New- 
Englander  different  from  the  New-Yorker,  and 
the  New-Yorker  from  the  Pennsylvanian,  and 
the  Pennsylvanian  from  the  Virginian  and  the 
Ohioan,' but  every  State  in  New  England  has  a 
certain  local  distinction.  It  has  its  own  tra- 
ditions, habits,  reputations,  and  separate  life, 
which  in  a degree  make  a difference  like  that 
between  nations. 

This  diversity  has  its  root  in  the  colonial 
settlement,  so  that  the  States  are  not  merely 
territories  arbitrarily  determined,  mere  geo- 
graphical expressions,  but  they  each  represent 
a kind  of  homogeneous  life.  This  homogeneity 
is  the  secret  of  the  local  vitality  which  is  the 
strength  of  a true  popular  system,  of  which  the 
conservative  element  is  the  defense  of  minor- 
ities. Its  traditions  are  racy  and  charming, 
and  nothing,  therefore,  is  a more  delightful  and 
illustrative  historical  study  than  well-t-old  lo- 
cal anuals.  In  this  State  pride  the  greatest 
of  States,  the  Imperial  State,  as  we  proudly 
call  it,  has  been  always  deficient.  Three  years 
ago,  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  first  State  government,  and  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  Governor  of  New 
York,  George  Clinton,  although  the  day  fell  in 
the  balmy  summer  weather,  and  the  place  was 
the  pleasant  and  quaint  old  town  of  Kingston, 
there  was,  we  believe,  not  one  of  the  living 
ex-Governors  of  the  State  present,  although 
ex-Governor  Seymour,  who  was  detained  by 
illness,  sent  an  admirable  letter,  which  served 
very  well  for  a speech.  Later  in  the  year,  on 
a perfect  day  in  October,  when  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  was 
commemorated,  although  the  spot  was  but 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  capital,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  did  not  appear.  In  a State 
full  of  genuine  local  pride  such  instances  could 
not  be  cited. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  the  decided  awakening 
of  a generous  spirit  of  this  kind  in  New  York. 
It  has  been  much  stimulated  by  the  centennial 
celebrations  of  three  years  ago,  and  it  was  very 
fortunate  that  so  many  capital  events  in  the 
Revolutionary  history  of  the  State  occurred  in 
the  same  year.  It  is  now  proposed  to  mark 
the  spot  in  Wall  Street  where  Washington 
took  the  oath  of  office,  and  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  inaugurated ; and  the 
plan  mentioned  is  a group  of  memorial  stat- 
ues of  Washington  and  Bobert  B.  Livingston 
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and  Alexander  Hamilton  and  De  Witt  Clinton. 
Such  a suggestion  is  unfortunate  because  of 
an  absence  which  is  conspicuous.  If  Wash- 
ington took  the  oath  of  office  in  New  York  as 
the  first  President,  a son  of  New  York  was  the 
first  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  Any 
group  of  statues  commemorating  the  relation 
of  New  York  to  the  begiuning  of  the  national 
government  which  should  ouiit  John  Jay  would 
omit  one  of  the  greatest  of  New-Yorkers  and 
of  the  Revolutionary  fathers. 

Meanwhile  students  are  diligently  explor- 
ing the  history  of  the  State,  and  preparing 
themselves  to  take  the  aggressive  in  claiming 
for  New  York  honors  which  have  been  gener- 
ally conceded  to  other  States.  But  there  is 
one  honor  which  will  hardly  be  disputed  with 
New  York,  and  that  is  a wise  and  humane  pol- 
icy toward  the  Indians.  It  is  a chapter  of  the 
early  history  of  the  State  which  may  be  prof- 
itably studied  in  Congress.  Our  general  treat- 
ment of  the  Indians  from  the  beginning  has 
been  a crime  or  a blunder.  William  Penn  was 
wise  and  just  with  them ; but  the  Indians  with 
whom  he  dealt  were,  like  himself,  mild  and 
peaceable.  They  were, indeed,  as  Mr.  Douglass 
Campbell  says,  a kind  of  Quaker  Indian.  For 
Mr.  Campbell,  son  of  the  author  of  the  Annals  of 
Tryon  County , is  one  of  the  most  diligent  stu- 
dents of  New  York  history,  and  is  understood 
to  be  writing  its  colonial  chapter.  In  some  de- 
lightful papers  which  he  has  read  before  the 
New  York  and  the  Oneida  Historical  Societies, 
he  has  asserted  the  superiority  of  the  Dutch 
Indian  policy  to  that  of  the  Puritans  in  a way 
which  is  sure  to  bring  Dr.  Dexter  to  his  feet. 


Mr.  Campbell,  indeed,  criticises  the  Puritans 
with  a zest  which  suggests  pleasure,  although 
of  course  it  is  the  truth  of  history,  not  the  Pu- 
ritan, that  he  seeks.  The  Puritan  policy  to- 
ward the  Indian,  he  insists,  was  merely  that  of 
the  extirpation  of  the  heathen.  The  Puritans, 
in  their  own  conceit,  he  alleges,  were  the  chosen 
people  of  God,  and  the  Indians  his  enemies, 
whom  the  God-fearing  Miles  Standish  was  to 
smite  hip  and  thigh.  He  describes  the  pitiless 
and  ghastly  tortures  which  were  inflicted  upon 
the  Indians,  and  declares  that  it  was  the  con- 
duct of  the  Puritans  which  produced  the  inex- 
tinguishable hatred  of  the  Indians  for  the 
whites.  Mr.  Campbell  very  wisely  asserts  that 
so  long  as  the  country  is  taught  that  the  early 
Indian  wars  were  due  to  the  innate  hatred  of 
the  red  man  for  the  white,  a just  and  sound 
Indian  policy  is  made  moro  difficult ; and  his 
story  of  the  humane  and  reasonable  treatment 
of  the  Indians  by  colonial  New  York  is  a pow- 
erful plea  for  the  treatment  of  them  now  upon 
the  principle  of  the  Dutch  traders  of  Albany, 
and  of  Arent  van  Curler,  to  whom  he  pays  a 
just  tribute,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
The  Dutch  were  traders,  not  missionaries. 
They  never  broke  faith  with  the  Indians,  they 
did  not  steal  nor  lie,  and  they  respected  the 
Indian’s  religion.  And  they  had  their  reward. 
The  English  in  New  York  succeeded  to  the 
Dutch  policy,  and  the  Indians  were  faithful 
to  the  Englisii  crown,  under  which  they  had 
been  well  treated,  throughout  the  Revolution. 
Such  studies  are  not  mere  delving  in  anti- 
quarian lore;  they  reveal  the  lights  which 
should  guide  wise  statesmanship. 


(Eiiitnr’s  littrnnj  lltnnt 


THERE  is  now  passing  through  the  press 
of  Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers  a new 
library  edition,  in  six  luxurious  octavo  vol- 
umes, of  Gibbon’s  great  work,  The  History 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,1 
which  combines  every  requisite  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  the  general  read- 
er, and  for  the  convenience  of  the  advanced 
historical  scholar.  The  text  followed  by  the 
industrious  editor  of  this  fine  edition,  of  which 
three  volumes  are  now  published,  is  that  of 
the  last  quarto  edition  as  corrected  by  Gibbon 
himself.  The  original  has  been  faithfully  pre- 
served, the  editor  not  allowing  himself  to  in- 
troduce any  changes  even  in  the  orthography, 
except  in  the  case  of  evident  misprints,  and 
of  a few  modern  names,  of  which  the  more  cor- 
rect forms  are  now  substituted  for  those  em- 
ployed by  the  author.  The  notes , which  com- 
prise a vast  mass  of  references  to  original 


i The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. By  Edwabd  Gibbon.  With  Notes  by  Dean  Mil- 
man,  M.  Guizot,  and  Dr.  William  Smith.  In  8!x  Vol- 
umes. Vole.  I.,  II.,  and  IIL  8vo,  pp.  706,  716,  and  714. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


authorities,  and  are  of  great  value  to  scholars, 
and  which  in  all  the  former  editions  referred 
to  old  and  generally  inaccessible  editions  of 
ancient  writers,  whose  divisions  do  not  corre- 
spond with  those  now  in  common  use,  have 
been  verified  afresh  by  Dr.  Smith;  and  the 
books  and  chapters  of  the  best  modern  editions 
of  the  authors  cited  are  given  in  brackets,  side 
by  side  with  Gibbon’s  original  references.  Dr. 
Smith  has  also  revised  the  numerals  accom- 
panying Gibbon’s  references,  correcting  them 
where  they  were  erroneous ; and  he  has  also 
uniformly  applied  the  system  finally  adopted 
by  Gibbon  in  the  greater  part  of  his  work,  of 
numbering  the  notes  consecutively  for  each 
chapter,  instead  of  for  each  page  only.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  editorial  improvements,  involv- 
ing great  labor  and  research,  the  notes  con- 
tain, besides  Gibbon’s  references,  the  annota- 
tions of  his  former  commentators  and  editors, 
Guizot,  Milman,  and  Wenck,  and  of  the  present 
editor,  and  embody  the  results  of  all  the  ad- 
vances that  have  been  made  in  historical 
knowledge  through  the  researches  of  English 
and  Continental  historians,  jurists,  philologers, 
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and  Oriental  scholars  since  the  work  was  writ- 
ten. Nor  is  the  superiority  of  this  edition  over 
all  the  former  ones  confined  to  these  particu- 
lars. Dr.  Smith’s  arrangement  of  the  notes  of 
Gibbon’s  editors  conduces  materially  to  the 
convenience  and  economy  of  time  of  the  stu- 
deut.  In  the  former  editions  these  were 
thrown  together  in  a body  at  the  end  of  each 
volume,  necessitating  the  frequent  turning 
over  of  page  after  page  in  search  of  them,  and 
interrupting  the  reasoning  or  philosophizing 
of  the  text,  and  breaking  the  thread  of  the 
historian’s  narratives  and  descriptions.  They 
are  now  broken  up  into  foot-notes,  distinguish- 
able by  the  initials  of  their  respective  authors, 
and  are  placed  immediately  beneath  those  of 
Gibbon,  on  the  same  page  with  the  text  of 
which  they  are  expository,  corrective,  or  sup- 
plementary. Many  of  these  notes  are  contrib- 
uted by  Dr.  Smith  himself,  the  present  editor, 
but  the  greater  proportion  of  them  are  taken 
from  Dean  Milman’s  annotated  edition,  aud  in- 
clude the  remarks  of  himBelf,  Guizot,  aud 
Wenck.  Dr.  Smith,  however,  in  the  exercise 
of  an  independent  judgment  as  to  the  adop- 
tion or  rejection  of  the  labors  of  his  prede- 
cessors, has  omitted  snch  of  their  notes  as  he 
deemed  superfluous.  But  in  those  appended 
to  the  chapters  relating  to  Christianity  he  has 
abstained  from  any  observations  of  his  own, 
and  has  reproduced  in  their  entirety  the  valu- 
able aud  satisfactory  notes  of  Dean  Milman. 
Another  important  and  highly  acceptable  fea- 
ture of  this  edition  is  its  reproduction,  in  a 
prefix  to  the  first  volume, of  the  “Autobiog- 
raphy of  Gibbon,”  one  of  the  most  charming 
specimens  of  that  kind  of  composition  in  the 
language,  and  valuable  for  the  large  amount 
of  information  it  supplies  respecting  the  prep- 
aration of  the  Decline  and  Fall . It  would  be 
an  impertinence  to  offer  a critical  estimate  of 
this  standard  historical  work  at  this  late  day. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  remains  at  this  hour 
as  indispensable  to  the  student  of  history  as 
Dean  Milman  declared  it  to  be  when  he  pre- 
pared his  first  annotated  edition  of  it  for  the 
press  in  1838.  Nothing  has  occurred,  in  the 
nearly  fifty  years  of  unparalleled  activity  in 
historical  investigation  and  criticism  that  have 
since  ensued,  to  raise  any  serious  question  as 
to  the  rightfulness  of  “ its  uudisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  vast  period  which  it  comprehends.” 
It  is  still  true  that  “however  some  subjects 
which  it  embraces  may  have  undergone  more 
complete  investigation,  on  the  general  view  of 
the  whole  period  this  history  remains  the  sole 
undisputed  authority  to  which  all  defer  and 
from  which  few  appeal.”  No  work  has  secured 
a more  solid  and  permanent  place  in  our  his- 
torical literature  than  it;  and  if  Gibbon  were 
now  alive,  he  might  safely  repeat  what  he  said 
of  it,  with  his  habitual  ironical  pleasantry, 
nearly  a hundred  years  ago : “ Upon  the  whole, 
the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  seems  to  have 
struck  root  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  it 
may,  perhaps,  a hundred  years  hence,  still  con- 


tinue to  be  abused.”  The  three  volnmes  now 
published  bring  the  relation  down  to  the  total 
extinction  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  the  reign 
of  Odoacer,  the  first  Barbarian  King  of  Italy, 
A.D.  476-490. 


One  of  the  re-assuring  signs  of  the  times  is 
the  close  and  anxious  attention  that  candid 
and  patriotic  thinkers  are  giving  to  the  defects 
of  our  political  system,  especially  as  it  relates 
to  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  for 
Presidential  and  other  candidates.  No  more 
careful  examination  has  been  made  of  these 
defects,  and  no  clearer  statement  of  them  for- 
mulated, than  we  find  in  a succinct  treatise  by 
Mr.  D.  C.  McMillan,  entitled  The  Elective  Fran- 
chise in  the  United  States*  Mr.  McMillan  first 
reproduces  in  detail  the  operation  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  political  parties,  from  the  packed, 
or  corrupt,  or  self-constituted  primaries,  repre- 
senting and  responsible  to  no  one,  but  forcing 
their  candidates  for  inferior  positions  upon  the 
body  of  the  people,  to  the  equally  corrupt  and 
irresponsible  State  and  national  conventions, 
which  foist  their  candidates  for  the  most  im- 
portant public  stations  upon  the  unconsulted 
moiety  of  our  people  who  are  divided  between 
the  two  great  political  parties,  and  frequently 
against  both  their  preferences  and  their  wills. 
Careful  and  minute  consideration  is  given  to 
third  parties  and  their  functions,  to  the  dan- 
gers that  lie  in  the  election  of  candidates — 
more  especially  for  President — by  a minority 
vote,  and  to  the  operation  of  the  overshadow- 
ing influence  of  party  divisions  on  national  is- 
sues to  withdraw  attention  from  State  and  lo- 
cal issues  of  prime  importance  to  the  general 
welfare.  The  author  proposes,  among  other 
remedies,  to  modify  the  caucus.  While  recog- 
nizing the  necessity  for  its  existence,  he  aims 
to  improve  its  mechanism  by  removing  the  ob- 
stacles which  repel  moderate,  unbiassed,  and 
peaceful  citizens  from  it,  aud  so  give  them  an 
opportunity  and  an  inducement  to  exercise  a 
positive  and  direct  influence  in  the  councils 
of  their  party.  Among  the  most  important  of 
the  remedies  suggested  is  the  elevation  of  the 
primary  from  its  present  anomalous  and  cor- 
rupt form — without  responsibility,  and  with- 
out legal  direction  or  restraint — into  a more 
dignified  agency,  existing  and  regulated  bylaw, 
the  same  as  the  final  election  to  which  it  is  the 
initial  step.  Mr.  McMillan’s  statement  of  the 
abuses  of  primaries,  and  of  the  remedies  for 
them,  is  an  episode  of  unusual  gravity  and  in- 
terest. We  can  not  follow  his  arguments  as 
closely  as  we  should  wish,  and  must  be  content 
with  saying  that  he  suggests  four  requirements 
for  remedying  the  defects  of  the  system  of  pri- 
maries. These  are — first,  the  employment  in 
primaries  of  the  registered  list  of  voters,  as  at 

* The  Elective  Franchise  in  the  United  State*.  A Review 
of  the  Effects  of  the  Caucus  System  upon  Civil  Service, 
and  upon  the  Principles  and  Policies  of  Political  Parties. 
By  D.  O.  MoMillan.  With  a Preface  by  Hon.  Hobathi 
Skymoub.  12mo,  pp.  196.  New  York:  Q.  P.  Putnam'S 
Sons. 
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regular  elections;  second,  the  appointment  for 
them  of  inspectors  invested  with  authority  to 
preserve  order,  aud  decide  on  the  qualifications 
of  voters ; third,  the  participation  of  members 
of  all  parties  in  the  same  primary  meeting,  in- 
stead of  having  a different  caucus  for  each; 
and  fourth,  the  separate  counting  of  the  votes 
of  the  parties  participating.  Equally  as  salu- 
tary as  either  of  the  above  would  be  a require- 
ment that  the  polls  of  primaries  should  be 
held  at  places  designated  by  law,  and  should 
be  open  to  voters  during  the  day  for  as  many 
hours  as  the  polls  for  regular  elections.  This 
would  put  an  end  to  the  hideous  night  orgies 
that  convert  the  primary  into  a pandemonium, 
the  resort  of  ruffiaus  and  hirelings.  As  to  the 
higher  forms  of  election  machinery,  Mr.  McMil- 
lan proposes  a system  which  substitutes  direct 
nominations  of  candidates  by  members  of  the 
respective  political  parties,  in  place  of  nomi- 
nations by  delegates  to  conventions,  and  which 
contemplates  a final  election  to  be  held  between 
two  candidates,  each  the  representative  of  a 
political  party,  instead  of  being,  as  is  now  the 
case,  the  choice  of  a packed  convention,  of  a 
ring,  or  of  an  adroit  and  unscrupulous  clique. 
We  agree  with  Governor  Seymour  that  Mr. 
McMillan’s  book  will  be  of  value  even  if  it 
does  not  lead  to  any  immediate  changes  in  our 
laws ; for  while  it  proves  how  much  is  brought 
about  by  the  activity  and  organization  of  a 
few,  it  also  shows  how  large  a share  of  our 
public  evils  is  chargeable  to  those  who  neglect 
their  public  duties. 

The  Inter  oceanic  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine? is  a brief  and  vigorous  as  well  as  timely 
discussion  of  a topic  of  present  absorbing  in- 
terest, from  the  outlook  of  oue  who  believes 
that  any  attempt  to  construct  such  a work  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  under  Eu- 
ropean auspices  and  with  European  capital, 
must  inevitably  lead  to  a very  serious  inva- 
sion of  the  position,  to  a very  serious  assault 
upon  the  prestige,  and  to  very  mischievous 
consequences  to  the  prosperity  of  the  United 
States.  The  able  anonymous  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  any  such  enterprise  attempted  by 
European  capitalists  in  Spanish  America  will 
involve  the  virtual  surrender  to  such  capital- 
ists, or  to  the  governments  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belong,  of  the  independence  of  the 
state  or  states  through  which  the  canal  is  car- 
ried ; aud  that  it  would  re-open  on  this  conti- 
nent the  European  colonial  experiments,  which 
the  United  States  have  formally  and  solemnly 
declared  forever  closed.  As  it  concerns  the 
special  enterprise  with  which  M.  De  Lesseps  is 
associated,  the  writer  looks  upon  it  as  a step 
forward  in  the  traditional  policy  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon to  curb  Anglo-Saxon  progress  on  this 
continent,  and  a revival  of  his  plan,  defeated 
under  the  unhappy  Maximilian,  to  establish 


* The  Inter  oceanic  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
12mo,  pp.  118.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 


the  power  of  the  Latin  race  as  a counterpoise 
to  Anglo-Saxon  dominion.  And  he  argues  that 
it  will  be  completely  under  the  control  of 
France,  and  will  be  used  for  her  political  and 
commercial  advantage.  He*  further  forecasts 
that  if  this  enterprise  is  consummated,  Colom- 
bia is  destined  to  become  a French  province; 
that  a transatlantic  foreign  power,  established 
as  a neighbor,  will  control  the  most  important 
channel  of  our  immense  coastwise  trade ; and 
that  thus  a foreign  nation  will  at  any  time,  if 
hostile,  be  able  to  close  that  channel  against 
us  in  case  of  war  with  any  great  power.  He 
therefore  advocates  the  effectual  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  project  by  our  goverumeut,  whose 
policy  it  should  be,  as  he  conceives,  not  to  pre- 
vent the  construction  of  a canal  at  Panama  or 
elsewhere,  but  to  secure  the  control  of  any 
such  canal  beyond  perad venture,  and  provide 
against  foreign  enterprise  and  capital  being 
used  to  make  American  interests  subject  to 
foreign  domination.  It  may  not  be  necessary 
to  this  end  to  seize  upon  the  territory  to  be 
pierced  for  the  canal,  but  he  thinks  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  ourselves  on  such  vantage- 
ground  as  shall  secure  our  safety  against  local 
revolutions,  broken  treaties,  foreign  interven- 
tions, and  all  the  complications  sure  to  spring 
from  the  relations  of  a vast  corporation  to  a 
weak  and  unstable  government.  This  can  be 
best  done  by  planting  our  flag  firmly  and  per- 
manently on  either  side  of  the  isthmus.  The 
consideration  of  this  interesting  subject  is  ex- 
panded and  illustrated  by  an  essay  on  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  an  interoceanio  canal, 
embodying  the  history  of  some  of  the  schemes 
for  constructing  it ; another  essay  on  coloniza- 
tion and  provincial  possessions  in  America, 
considered  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States ; and  a historical  r&um6  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  its  author  and  origin,  and  of 
the  general  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
from  the  administration  of  Washington  until 
the  present  time.  


Bring  of  the  opinion  that  the  account  which 
has  been  given  of  the  feelings  and  emotions 
in  our  books  of  mental  science  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  also  perceiving  the  liability  of  the 
prevalent  vague  idea  concerning  these  mental 
properties  to  make  an  erroneous  impression 
upon  the  common  thought  and  literature  of 
the  times,  as  well  as  to  favor  the  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  physiological  psychology  of  the 
day  to  resolve  all  feeling  and  emotiou  into 
nervous  action,  and  thus  relegate  an  important 
province  of  our  nature  to  materialism,  Dr. 
McCosh  has  undertaken,  in  a volume  on  The 
Emotion*,'  to  draw  the  line  between  the  psy- 
chical acts  involved  in  emotion  and  the  physi- 
ological effects  that  accompany  them,  and  also 
between  the  two  mental  properties  themselves, 
separating  the  emotions  from  the  feelings,  and 


* The  Emotion* t.  By  J auks  MoCosii.  D.D.,  LLD.  8vo, 
pp.  256.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
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offering  an  analysis,  a description,  and  a classi- 
fication of  them,  as  distinguished  from  other 
mental  qualities.  In  his  analysis  of  the  emo- 
tions, Dr.  McCosh  reduces  them  to  four  ele- 
ments, and  shows  that  in  order  to  produce 
emotion  there  is  need — first,  of  some  under- 
standing or  apprehension  of  that  which  causes 
it ; second,  that  there  must  be  an  already  ex- 
isting affection  of  some  kind  in  order  to  its 
manifestation ; third,  there  must  be  a moved 
or  excited  mental  state  accompanying  it ; and 
last,  there  are  the  physical  effects  resulting 
from  it,  betraying  themselves  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  agitatious  of  the  body, 
etc.  The  first  book  of  the  treatise  is  appropri- 
ated to  an  examination  of  these  four  elements 
in  motion,  under  the  heads  of  “Appetences” 
(which  are  classed  as  either  primary,  second- 
ary, derivative,  conspiring,  conflicting,  dom- 
inant, undeveloped,  etc.),  “The  Idea”  (phan- 
tasm), “Excitement,  with  Attachment  or 
Repugnance,”  and  “The  Organic  Affection.” 
Under  the  second  of  these  heads  the  nature  of 
the  idea  that  calls  forth  emotion  is  analyzed, 
the  effect  of  imaginary  scenes  upon  the  feel- 
ings is  described,  and  the  relation  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  and  of  the  spontaneous  flow 
of  thought  to  emotion  is  traced.  Under  the 
other  heads  the  state  of  the  conscious  soul  un- 
der the  action  and  reaction  of  feeling,  and  its 
influence  on  the  body,  are  considered.  In  the 
second  book  of  the  treatise,  after  a brief  chap- 
ter giving  a succinct  survey  of  the  boundaries 
and  provinces  of  the  emotions,  and  a summary 
of  the  ideas  and  effects  involved  in  them,  the 
emotions  are  ranged  under  two  general  class- 
es— those  that  are  directed  to  animate  objects, 
and  those  that  are  called  forth  by  inanimate 
objects,  the  former  again  being  subdivided 
into  retrospective,  immediate,  and  prospective 
emotions,  and  the  latter  being  the  subject  of 
a series  of  interesting  discussions  of  the  feel- 
ings called  forth  by  the  beautiful,  the  pictur- 
esque, the  ludicrous,  the  sublime,  etc.,  covering 
the  ground  of  aesthetics.  The  closiug  book  is 
a discussion  of  the  complex  emotions — those 
which  are  continuous,  such  as  the  affections 
and  passions,  temper,  temperament,  preposses- 
sions, prejudices,  etc.,  and  those  which  sway 
masses,  and  produce  community  of  feeling,  or 
cause  a reaction  of  public  sentiment.  The 
treatise  is  an  able  effort  to  show  that  the  emo- 
tions are  trne  psychical  acts,  having,  however, 
physiological  concomitants  and  effects.  Its 
propositions  are  stated  with  the  clearness 
and  precision  that  are  characteristics  of  Dr. 
McCosh’s  style.  

Ik  his  curious  and  entertaining  work,  Man 
and  Beast  Here  and  Hereafter , the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Wood  relates  with  a good  deal  of  glee  some  of 
the  penalties  that  he  suffered  for  venturing  to 
express  the  belief,  also  entertained  by  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd  and  others,  that  “ dowgs  have 
sowls,”  and  that  consequently  they  aud  the 
other  lower  animals  live  after  death.  He  was 


inuudated,  be  tells  us,  with  letters,  some  full  of 
grave  rebuke,  and  others  couched  in  terms  of 
sarcasm.  In  one  of  these,  of  twelve  closely 
written  pages,  the  writer  declared  that  any 
one  who  cherished  such  ideas  was  unworthy 
of  his  position  as  a clergyman,  and  ought  to 
be  deprived  of  his  university  degrees,  and  ex- 
pelled from  the  learned  societies.  Another 
correspondent  informed  him  that  whatever  he 
might  say,  he  “would  never  condescend  to 
share  immortality  with  a clieese-mite.”  To 
the  last  critic  Mr.  Wood  replied,  with  gentle 
but  pungent  raillery,  that  in  the  first  place  it 
was  not  likely  he  would  be  consulted  on  the 
subject ; and  that  in  the  second  place,  as  he 
did  condescend  to  share  mortality  with  a good 
many  cheese-mites,  there  could  be  no  great 
harm  in  stretching  his  condescension  a step 
further.  Undismayed  by  Mr.  Wood’s  experi- 
ence, Dr.  W.  Lauder  Lindsay  has  written  an 
equally  curious  and  interesting  and  more  sys- 
tematic and  deliberate  treatise  on  the  related 
subject,  Mind  in  the  Lower  Animals  in  Health 
and  Disease*  in  which  he  lays  himself  much 
more  open  than  did  Mr.  Wood  to  orthodox  ani- 
madversion. Mr.  Wood  reasoned  that  because 
animals  possessed  like  psychical  faculties  with 
man — faculties  which  he  believes  to  be  imma- 
terial and  indestructible — therefore  they  most 
be  the  sharers  of  the  immortality  that  is  man’s 
heritage.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Lindsay  as- 
sumes that,  as  the  lower  auimals,  insects,  aud 
even  the  perishable  vegetable  creation,  exhib- 
it psychical  faculties  which  differ  in  degree 
only,  but  not  iu  kind,  from  those  which  are 
exhibited  by  man,  these  faculties  make  noth- 
ing for  the  immortality  of  their  possessors  of 
either  class,  being  purely  material  in  their  na- 
ture. Dr.  Lindsay’s  investigations  have  led 
him  to  the  following  conclusions:  that  the 
lower  animals  are  subject  to  the  same  kinds  of 
bodily  disease  as  affect  man;  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  same  kinds  of  meutal  disorders, 
producible  by  the  same  causes,  as  in  man  ; that 
they  possess  the  highest  mental  faculties  as 
they  occur  in  man,  or  reason,  as  contradistin- 
guished from  instinct;  that  comparing  one  by 
one  the  negative  qualities,  intellectual  aud 
moral,  of  savage  man  with  the  positive  qual- 
ities of  the  other  animals,  it  is  evident  that 
psychical  superiority  pertains  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals, and  not  to  man  ; that  the  moral  aud  in- 
tellectual differences  that  separate  cultured 
aud  savage,  or  infantile  and  adult,  man  are  the 
same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  as  those 
which  separato  man  from  the  lower  animals ; 
that  man’s  claim  to  pre-eminence  on  the  ground 
of  the  uniqueness  of  his  mental  constitution  is 
absurd  and  fallacious;  that  the  constant  ex- 
ercise of  reason  is  absolutely  necessary  to  many 
of  the  commonest  actions  of  animals,  it  being 
obviously  certain  that  they  can  and  do  en- 
gage in  regular  or  irregular  courses  or  trains  of 

* Mind  in  the  Loicer  Animal*  in  Health  and  Dutam* 
By  W.  Laitokb  Linus  at,  M.D.,  etc.  9 Vols.,  8vo,  pp.  034 
and  571.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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reasoning,  and  that  their  processes  of  reason- 
ing are  the  same  as  in  man ; that  the  moral 
sense  is  not  an  instinct  peculiar  to  man,  is,  in 
fact,  often  absent  in  him,  while  it  is  often  con- 
spicuously present  and  recognizable  in  the  low- 
er animals ; that  moral  merit  and  demerit,  along 
with  the  consciousness  of  virtue  and  vice  in 
general,  must  be  conceded  to  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  common  with  man,  thongh  the  precise 
degree  of  this  merit,  or  the  reverse,  can  not 
be  determined  in  regard  to  animals  any  more 
than  in  regard  to  man ; and  that  the  posses- 
sion of  these  mental  and  moral  facnlties  in  the 
lower  animals  involves  their  moral  responsi- 
bility also.  By  the  application  of  the  same 
methods  which  help  the  author  to  arrive  at 
these  conclusions,  he  also  discovers  the  exist- 
ence of  religious  feeling  in  the  lower  animals, 
together  with  a capacity  for  education,  the 
ability  to  use  and  comprehend  language,  a fac- 
ulty for  adaptiveness,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
accommodating  themselves  to  new,  unforeseen, 
accidental,  and  unusual  conditions  aud  circum- 
stances, a power  of  organization,  the  capability 
of  calculation,  and  the  capacity  to  make  aud  to 
obey  laws  and  regulations — all  of  which  prove 
the  highest  mental  and  moral  faculties  to  be  ex- 
istent in  them.  Finally,  the  author  dwells  upon 
the  fact  of  the  liability  of  the, lower  animals 
to  error  and  mistake,  and  their  voluntary  com- 
mission of  acts  of  deception,  as  evincing  the 
exercise  of  reason,  aud  disproving  that  they 
are  impelled  by  a blind,  unerring,  and  infalli- 
ble instinct.  The  second  volume  is  confined 
to  the  exhibition  of  mind  in  the  lower  ani- 
mals in  its  abnormal  manifestations,  as  the 
first  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  its  nor- 
mal manifestations ; and  dealing  with  mind  in 
disease,  the  author  makes  a comparison  be- 
tween the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  disor- 
ders of  man  and  the  other  animals,  tracing  the 
similarity  of  their  nature,  symptoms,  and  excit- 
ing causes,  from  the  stand-point  of  the  natural- 
ist, the  physiologist,  the  pathologist,  and  the 
psychologist.  On  the  whole,  while  Dr.  Lind- 
say’s treatise  may  and  ought  to  establish  rea- 
sonable claims  on  behalf  of  the  lower  animals 
upon  man’s  consideration  and  kindness,  the 
general  impression  made  by  it  is  that  he  has 
been  more  successful  in  degrading  man  to  the 
level  of  the  brute  than  in  raising  the  brute  to 
the  level  of  man : whatsoever  of  diguity  he  im- 
parts to  the  former  is  at  the  cost  of  the  digni- 
ty of  the  latter.  


An  engaging  picture  of  one  of  the  few  re- 
maining rural  nooks — part  village,  part  moor, 
and  part  forest — that  are  still  to  be  found  in 
England,  and  which  have  not  yet  been  pene- 
trated by  railroads,  or  invaded  by  the  new  so- 
cial and  intellectual  activities  that  accompany 
them,  has  been  painted  by  the  author  of  Ra- 
chel18 Secret  in  a new  romance,  A Sylvan  Queen.* 

• A Sylvan  Queen.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Ra- 
chel's Secret,  etc.  “Franklin  Sqn are  Library.*7  4to,  pp. 
73.  New  York:  Harpor  and  Brothers. 

Vol.  LX.— No.  3$.'.— CO 


The  portions  descriptive  of  village  life  in  this 
primitive  nook  of  the  world,  of  the  village 
“public”  aud  its  capable  mistress,  of  the  fine 
old  parish  church  and  its  accessories,  and  of  the 
adjacent  billowy  expanse  of  moor  and  heath, 
aud  of  a grand  outlying  chase,  are  rich  bits  of 
sylvan  coloring,  with  manifold  delicate  glint- 
ings  of  light  aud  shade.  The  personages  who 
are  introduced  amid  these  scenes,  and  whose 
fortunes  hold  the  reader  under  the  spell  of  a 
strong  personal  interest,  belong  to  widely  dif- 
ferent ranks,  and  exhibit  greatly  varied  gra- 
dations of  social  and  moral  character,  but  are 
thoroughly  in  keeping  with  the  local  surround- 
ings, and  heighten  the  general  effect.  Two 
love  stories  run  side  by  side  in  the  narrative, 
and  the  strong  contrasts  which  they  afford  of 
passion  and  character,  and  also  of  personal 
characteristics  aud  vicissitudes,  stimulate  the 
interest  of  the  reader  in  the  actors  of  the  dra- 
ma, while  they  satisfy  the  requirements  of  art. 


The  Return  of  the  Princess1  is  a translation 
from  the  French  of  J acques  Vincent.  Although 
it  is  styled  a novel,  it  is  rather  an  imaginary 
autobiographical  sketch,  comprised  in  a series 
of  suppositious  letters  from  a young  Egyptian 
princess  to  a girl  friend  in  Franco,  in  whose 
family  she  had  been  nurtured,  and  with  whom 
she  had  been  educated,  describing  her  journey 
from  France  to  her  native  land,  her  reception 
by  her  father  and  his  numerous  wives  and 
children,  aud  recording  the  impressions  made 
upon  her  by  the  transition  from  European  to 
Egyptian  sociallife  and  manners,  aud  especially 
by  her  indoctrination  in  the  secrets  and  usages 
of  the  harem.  The  slight  romance  that  is  re- 
vealed in  the  course  of  the  correspondence 
turns  upon  the  plans  of  the  princess’s  father 
for  her  marriage.  These  plans  and  her  own 
assent  to  them  are  related  by  the  princess  with 
many  misgivings,  caused  by  an  attachment 
that  has  insensibly  sprung  up  in  her  heart  for 
another.  The  result  is  a love  intrigue,  pure 
aud  womanly,  but  spiced  with  secrecy  aud  ad- 
venture, accompanied  by  peril,  and  terminating 
in  a tragic  end.  The  love  story  is  only  moder- 
ately interesting,  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
book  being  its  revelatious  of  social  and  female 
life  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  relations  to  each  oth- 
er of  the  inmates  of  the  Egyptian  harem. 


Mr.  James’s  Confidence6  is  brilliant  but  cold. 
As  a series  of  studies  of  several  imaginary  per- 
sons to  whom  certain  mental,  moral,  and  intel- 
lectual qualities  are  imputed,  and  of  the  inter- 
play of  these  persons  upon  each  other,  it  is  very 
clever.  But  it  is  utterly  deficient  in  story- 
telling power,  and  fails  completely  to  excite 
our  personal  interest  in  its  several  actors.  The 
characters  are  intellectual  abstractions  rather 

7 The  Return  of  the  Princess.  A Novel.  By  J voqura 
V in  ok  nt.  Translated  by  Laura  R.  Kknoall.  “ Frank- 
lin Square  Library/’  4to,  pp.  21.  New  York : Harper  and 
Brother*. 

* Confidence.  By  Hrnrt  Jambs,  Jan.  12mo,  pp.  347. 
Boston ; Hougbtoii,  Osgood,  and  Co. 
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than  individual  entities,  and  their  influence 
upon  each  other  is  the  result  of  purely  intel- 
lectual and  comparatively  unemotional  pro- 
cesses. Indoed,  so  little  individuality  has  any 
of  them  that,  mutatis  mutandis , either  may  pass 
for  the  other.  In  the  dialogue,  the  interlocu- 
tors might  change  places  without  violence  to 
the  neutral  traits  of  either  of  them,  and  the 
phenomenally  long  mouologues  in  which  some 
of  them  indulge  are  as  appropriate  to  one  as  to 
auotbcr.  The  narrative  is  without  body,  and 
fails  strongly  to  enlist  sympathy  or  excite  in- 
terest. As  an  intellectual  exercitation  it  has 
many  attractions ; hut  no  reader  will  take  it 
up  a second  time  for  the  incidents  of  its  story, 
or  for  any  lingering  interest  he  may  have  in 
either  of  its  actors,  whether  as  representatives 
of  a class,  or  for  their  special  traits  and  features. 


At  least  half  a dozen  characters  figure  in 
Mr.  Synge’s  earnest  and  straightforward  novel, 
Tom  Singleton,9  for  whom  the  solicitude  of  the 
reader  is  kept  as  actively  alive,  and  whom  he 
will  come  to  regard  with  as  genuine  feelings 
of  like  or  dislike,  as  if  they  were  downright 
flesh  and  blood,  instead  of  the  mere  coinages 
of  fancy.  The  thought  that  they  are  such 
coinages  never  suggests  itself  to  us,  and  we  are 
carried  along  on  the  current  of  the  fresh  and 
vivacious  narrative  with  all  our  sympathies 
and  antipathies  in  full  play.  Several  of  the 
actors  in  the  story — notably  Miss  Vavasour, 
who  is  an  amusing  spinster  variety  of  Mrs. 
Malaprop,  and  her  fidus  Achates,  bluff*  and  testy 
but  sound-bearted  Admiral  Hnviland — are  cap- 
tivating creations,  and  the  plot  is  ingeniously 
but  not  too  tantalizingly  intricate. 


It  was  a bappy  thought  of  Sir  George  W. 
Cox  and  his  collaborator,  Mr.  Eustace  H.  Jones, 
to  make  a collection  of  the  Popular  Romances 
of  the  Middle  Ages,10  reducing  the  inordinate 
length  to  which  they  have  been  spun  out, 
weeding  out  the  monotonous  repetitions  and 
superfluous  details  by  which  they  have  been 
adulterated,  and  presenting  them  in  language 
which  is  sufficiently  modernized  to  be  read 
with  satisfaction  by  the  general  reader.  The 
tales  that  have  been  thus  collected  are  those 
which  form  the  great  body  of  media) val  legend 
and  folk-lore,  aud  enter  largely  into  our  best 
poetical  literature,  from  Chaucer  and  Spenser 
down  to  Tennyson.  Among  them  are  the  ro- 
mances of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  of  Merlin, 
Sir  Tristram,  Bevis  of  Hamtoun,  Guy  of  War- 
wick, Havelok,  Beowulf,  Roland, Olger,  aud  the 
most  popular  of  the  Scandinavian  stories  and 
lays.  In  general  the  execution  of  the  work 
is  tasteful  and  scholarly.  The  stories  are  told 
connectedly,  and  with  grace  and  spirit;  and 

• Tom  Singleton:  Dragoon  and  Dramatist.  A Novel. 
By  W.  W.  Fcli.htt  Synok.  “Franklin  Square  Library.'* 
4to,  pp.  70.  New  York : Harper  and  Brother*. 

* 0 Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  A gee.  Bv  Sir  Gkoro  e 
W.  Cox,  M. A.,  Bart.,  and  Eustace  Hinton  Jones.  First 
AinencHn  from  the  Second  English  Edition.  8vo,  pp. 
514*  New  York : lleury  Holt  aud  Co. 


although  they  are  severely  condensed,  it  is 
seldom  that  they  are  robbed  of  the  poetic 
and  imaginative  qualities  that  are  so  full  of 
charm  in  the  originals.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, in  the  effort  of  condensation,  the  flue 
aroma  of  the  old  romancer  is  suffered  to  evap- 
orate, and  bald  prose  is  substituted  for  his 
flowing  poetic  fancies.  An  instance  of  this 
impoverishment  occurs  in  the  version  in  this 
volume  of  the  eulogium  of  Sir  Ector  over  Sir 
Lancelot,  upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  as  fol- 
lows: “Ah,  Lancelot,  thou  wast  head  of  all 
Christian  knights,  never  matched  of  earthly 
hand,  the  courtliest  that  ever  bare  shield,  the 
truest  lover,  the  firmest  friend,  the  kindest 
man.”  Here  there  is  nothing  of  the  garrulity 
of  grief,  and  but  little  of  its  pathos.  Far  more 
tender  and  poetic  is  the  follow! ug  version  of 
the  eulogium,  as  literally  transcribed  from  the 
“Morte  Arthur”  in  Ellis’s  Specimens  of  Early 
English  Romances:  “And  now  I dare  say,” said 
Sir  Ector,  weeping,  “ that  Sir  Lancelot,  ther 
thou  lyest,  thou  that  were  never  matched  of 
none  earthly  knight’s  hands.  And  thou  were 
the  curtiest  knight  that  ever  bare  shielde. 
And  thou  were  the  truest  freende  to  thy  lover 
that  ever  bestrode  horse.  Aud  thou  were  the 
truest  lover,  of  a synfnl  man,  that  ever  loved 
woman.  And  thou  were  the  kindest  man  that 
ever  stroke  with  sworde.  Aud  thou  were  the 
goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  press 
of  knights.  And  thou  were  the  meekest  man 
and  the  gen  til  lest  that  evereAte  in  hall  among 
ladies.  And  thou  w'ere  the  sternest  knight  to 
thy  mortal  foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  rest.” 


It  may  bo  said  without  exaggeration  that 
there  is  no  book  in  the  department  of  Biblical 
literature  which  is  addressed  to  the  tastes, 
the  sympathies,  aud  the  understanding  of  so 
many  readers  as  Dr.  Thomson’s  elegant  and 
comprehensive  volume,  The  Land  and  the 
Book.11  The  child  will  turn  over  its  richly 
pictorial  pages,  and  linger  over  its  stirring 
pen -pictures  of  Oriental  life  and  scenery  aud 
manners;  the  pious  adult  will.ponder  it  with 
lively  sympathy  and  thoughtful  veneration; 
the  pastor  and  teacher  will  consult  it  with 
profit  for  the  numberless  illustrations  it  af- 
fords of  the  Book  on  which  the  Christian’s 
creed  and  hopes  are  built ; the  poet  aud  paint- 
er will  study  it  for  its  graphic  reproductions 
of  the  scenes  aud  atmosphere  amid  which 
moved  prophets  and  apostles,  and  Him  of 
whom  both  prophets  and  apostles  bare  wit- 
ness; and  the  antiquarian  and  archaeologist 
will  value  it  for  its  careful  and  authentic  ac- 
counts of  the  remains  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  ancient  peoples.  The  volume  is 
written  in  easy  aud  familiar  colloquial  style, 
and  gives  the  impressions  of  an  observant 

Jl  The  Land  and  the  Book , or  Biblical  IHnstnUlons 
drawn  from  the  Manners  nnd  Customs,  the  Scenes  and 
Scenery,  of  the  Holy  Land,  Southern  Palestine,  oiul  Jeru- 
salem. By  W n.u am  M.  Tuqmson,  D.D.  140  Illustrations 
and  Maps.  Royal  8vo,  pp.  592.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 
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eye-witness  and  Lie  companion,  as  they  trav- 
erse and  converse  upon  every  portion  of  the 
Holy  Land  associated  with  the  events  or  per- 
sonages celebrated  in  Bible  story. 


The  second  volume  of  the  New  Testament 
portion  of  The  Speakers  Commentary ,19  just  pub- 
lished, comprises  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  As  in  the  former 
volumes,  the  text  is  that  of  the  Authorized 
Version,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  critical  and 
explanatory  notes,  which  put  the  general 
reader  in  full  possession  of  whatever  informa- 
tion may  be  requisite  to  enable  him  to  answer 
objections  resting  upon  misrepresentations  of 
the  canon,  and  also  furnish  him  with  amended 
translations  of  passages  that  have  been  found 
incorrect  in  the  accepted  version.  The  intro- 
duction to  St.  John’s  Gospel,  comprising  dis- 
sertations upon  the  authorship,  composition, 
characteristics,  and  history  of  the  Gospel,  and 
on  its  relation  to  the  other  apostolic  writings, 
is  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Westcott,  Regius 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge,  who  also 
supplies  the  commentary  and  critical  notes. 
The  introduction  to  the  Acts  is  by  the  editor, 
Canon  Cook,  and  consists  of  brief  sections  dis- 
cussing the  title  and  contents  of  the  book,  its 
plan  and  object,  the  internal  and  external  ev- 
idences of  its  authorship,  its  historical  charac- 
ter, the  authenticity  of  the  discourses  reported 
in  it,  the  sonrees  from  whence  its  author  de- 
rived his  information,  and  the  place  and  time 
of  its  first  publication.  The  commentary  and 
critical  notes  to  this  book  were  furnished  by 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Jacobson. 


In  seven  lectures  delivered  before  the  Yale 
Divinity  School  in  the  course  of  Lectures  on 
Preaching  for  1879-80,  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  has 
drawn  the  portrait  of  a Christian  preacher13 
in  accordance  with  his  conception  of  what  a 
preacher  ought  to  be,  at  the  same  time  indica- 
ting very  distinctly  what  he  ought  not  to  be. 
Although  these  lectures  were  primarily  intend- 
ed for  theological  students,  they  are  affluent 
of  criticisms,  counsels,  suggestions,  and  admo- 
nitions that  may  be  profitably  pondered  by  the 
pulpit  veterau  as  well  as  by  the  novitiate.  Dr. 
Crosby  emphasizes  those  points  of  character 
which  he  esteems  most  important  in  one  set 
apart  to  be  a preacher  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
and  a standard-bearer  of  His  truth  among  men, 
and  he  ranges  them  under  the  following  heads: 
the  physical  prerequisites  or  qualifications  of 
the  preacher;  his  mental  prerequisites  and 
qualifications;  his  capital  of  general  knowl- 
edge and  of  argumentative  power ; the  dispo- 

The  Holy  Bible , According  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion. With  an  Explanatory  mid  Critical  Commentary, 
and  a Revision  of  the  Translation.  By  Bishops  and  other 
Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  Exeter,  etc.  New  Testament  Vol.  II.— 
8L  John;  The  Acts  of  the  ApoBtlc*.  8vo, pp.  534.  New 
York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

» The  Christian  Preacher.  Yale  Lecture*  for  1879 -SO. 
By  Howabd  Cboaiit.  12mo,  pp.  190.  New  York : A.  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Co. 


sitions,  habits,  and  manners  to  be  cultivated 
or  avoided  by  him ; the  features  of  his  spirit- 
ual life ; his  relation  to  public  life  and  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  world ; and  his  special  relation 
to  the  particular  work  of  his  holy  calling.  The 
lectures  are  noteworthy  for  their  clear,  keen, 
and  practical  common-sense,  and  for  their  man- 
ly and  incisive,  but  sweet-tempered  and  whole- 
some, criticisms  of  prevalent  defects  among 
ministers  and  laymeu. 


That  religion  is  a consistent  and  permanent 
growth,  moulding,  building,  and  toughening 
character,  under  the  pressure  of  discipline  and 
conflict,  and  through  the  exercise  of  an  ener- 
getic living  faith ; that  solid  goodness  and  con- 
sistency of  conduct  are  not  necessarily  eviuced 
by  emotional  raptures,  or  by  mere  activity  in 
church  work ; aud  that  there  is  both  dignity 
and  sweetness  in  duty  through  its  relation  to 
the  Saviour — are  the  fundamental  thoughts 
which  are  announced  with  equal  vigor  aud 
gentleness  in  a series  of  sermons  by  Dr.  Vin- 
cent, now  collected  in  a volume  entitled  Faith 
and  Character.1*  Each  of  these  sermous  illus- 
trates the  relationship  of  faith  and  character, 
and  emphasizes  the  thought  that  the  principle 
of  faith  in  the  unseen  is  the  only  durable  basis 
of  character.  The  first  three  sermons  are  more 
especially  lessons  and  aids  to  faith,  and  the 
others  are  devoted  to  a practical  consideration 
of  character  in  the  several  aspects  of  its  integ- 
rity as  a whole,  its  development,  its  risks,  its 
independence,  its  attitude  toward  meu,  its  act- 
ive side,  and  its  eternity. 


Mr.  Eugene  Lawrence  very  appropriately 
closes  his  useful  series  of  Literature  Primers 
w ith  an  outline  of  the  literature  of  our  own 
country.14  After  a brief  account  of  our  early 
immigrants,  an  epitomized  estimate  of  the  ef- 
fect of  American  landscape  scenery  upon  the 
imagination,  a concise  biographical  and  critic- 
al review  of  the  life  aud  writings  of  the  ac- 
complished Anne  Dudley,  and  terse  essays  on 
the  Puritan  authors  and  on  the  originality  of 
American  authors,  the  sketch  proper  opens  with 
a review  of  the  writers  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  present  century  who  have  enriched  our  lit- 
erature as  theologians,  political  and  scientific 
investigators,  poets, prose  writers, orators,  nov- 
elists, humorists,  journalists,  aud  historians. 
A large  amount  of  useful  and  not  generally  ac- 
cessible information  is  condensed  within  small 
compass,  without  sacrificing  the  clearness  or 
impoverishing  the  interest  of  the  relation.  The 
criticisms  are  generally  thoughtful  and  sensi- 
ble. Besides  this,  Mr.  Lawrence’s  unpretend- 
ing little  volume  is  pervaded  by  a tone  of  man- 
ly patriotism  wiiich  makes  it  peculiarly  suit- 
able as  a manual  for  popular  enlightenment. 


14  Faith  and  Character.  By  Marvin  R.  Vncomrr,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  376.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

14  A Primer  qf  American  Literature.  By  Euoknk  Law. 
rknok.  “ Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  32uio,  pp.  13G. 
New  York : Harper  aud  Brother*. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  23d  of  March. 

— The  House  Committee  on  the  Electoral 
Count,  February  25,  submitted  a joint  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution providing  that  the  President  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  several  States. 
It  prescribes  that  “the  electoral  votes  aud 
fractions  thereof  of  each  person  voted  for  as 
President  in  any  State  shall  be  ascertained  by 
multiplying  his  entire  popular  vote  therein  by 
the  number  of  the  State’s  electoral  vote,  aud 
dividing  by  the  sum  of  all  the  votes  cast  in 
the  State,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  re- 
quired number.”  When  the  returns  have  been 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  thoy  are 
to  be  counted  by  that  officer  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses  sitting  in  the  Hall  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  it  shall  require  the  concur- 
rence of  both  Houses  to  reject. 

The  House,  February  26,  passed  the  Star 
Route  Deficiency  Bill,  appropriating  $1,070,000. 
The  Senate,  March  17,  voted  to  make  the  snm 
$1,100,000,  and  the  bill  was  sent  to  a confer- 
ence committee. 

A bill  to  enable  Indians  to  become  citizens 
was  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Territories  March  4. 

A bill  for  the  organization  of  Alaska  as  a 
Territory  w as  reported  in  the  Senate  March  5. 

President  Hayes  Bent  a message  to  Congress, 
March  8,  iu  regard  to  the  interoceauic  canal, 
declaring  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  assert  aud  maintain  such  supervi- 
sion and  authority  over  the  cnterimse  as  will 
protect  our  national  interests. 

The  Senate,  March  8,  passed  a bill  so  amend- 
ing the  smuggling  laws  as  to  prevent  the  for- 
feiture of  a vessel  when  neither  officer  nor 
owner  is  privy  to  the  offense. 

A bill  to  appropriate  $300,000  for  the  relief 
of  Ireland  was  reported  in  the  House  March  10. 

The  House,  March  19,  passed  the  Special 
Deficiency  Bill,  with  a clause  appropriating 
$600,000  for  the  payment  of  United  States  mar- 
shals for  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  providing 
that  special  deputies  appointed  hereafter  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Courts,  and  chosen  from  both  parties  equally. 

The  Senate,  March  12,  passed  the  Fortifi- 
cation Appropriation  Bill,  making  the  snm 
$600,000  instead  of  $425,000,  as  provided  by  the 
House. 

The  New  Yfirk  Republican  State  Convention 
met  at  Utica  February  25,  and  passed  a reso- 
lution instructing  delegates  to  the  National 
Convention  to  use  their  most  earnest  and 
uuited  efforts  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
Geueral  Grant  for  President. 

The  Rhode  Island  Democratic  Convention 
met  at  Provideuce  March  22,  appointed  dele- 
gates to  the  National  Convention,  and  nomi- 
nated Horace  M.  Kimball  for  Governor. 


The  Iowa  Legislature  has  adopted  a consti- 
tutional amendment  prohibiting  the  manufac- 
ture or  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  wine,  or 
beer,  except  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  Czar  of  Russia,  February  25,  appointed 
General  Melikoff  as  head  of  the  new  Commis- 
sion of  Supreme  Control,  with  powders  virtual- 
ly making  him  dictator.  On  the  3d  of  March 
the  General  was  shot  at  by  a man  named  Vla- 
detsky,  but  was  not  hurt.  The  criminal  was 
hanged  two  days  afterward. 

M.  Jules  Ferry’s  Education  Bill  passed  the 
French  Senate  March  15,  add  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  tho  day  after,  with  clause  seven 
stricken  out.  A motion  expressing  confidence 
in  the  government,  aud  relying  on  its  firmness 
to  enforce  the  laws  agaiust  unauthorized  con- 
gregations, was  adopted  by  the  Chamber  by  a 
vote  of  330  to  147. 

The  British  Parliament  was  dissolved  March 
23.  The  Irish  Relief  Bill  passed  both  Houses. 
The  budget  shows  a deficiency  this  year  of 
£3,356,000. 

The  Chilian  fleet  has  destroyed  the  guano 
launches  and  platforms  of  Viega  Island,  iu  In- 
dependence Bay,  aud  attacked  Ariea,  an  im- 
portant Peruvian  seaport.  The  commander  of 
the  iron-clad  Huascar  was  killed. 

The  work  of  piercing  Mont  St.  Gothard  was 
completed  on  the  morning  of  February  29. 

The  famine  has  killed  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Armenia.  Fifty-tw’o  persons  have  died 
from  starvation  in  Yau  alone. 

DISASTERS. 

March  5. — Boiler  explosion,  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land. Thirty-three  persons  killed. 

Mawh  8. — Twenty-four  persons  burned  to 
death  and  tw'cnty-nine  injured  by  fire  iu  the 
weaving  works,  Moscow,  Russia.  • 

March  11. — Ten  men  killed  by  the  explosion 
of  a flax  mill  at  Frankfort,  Indiana. 

OBITUARY. 

Februamj  20.  — In  Havana,  Cuba,  Mariano 
Riva  Palacio,  Mexican  statesman. 

February  28.  — In  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Hon. 
Charles  D.  Coffin,  member  of  the  Tw  enty-fifth 
Congress,  aged  seventy -six  years. 

March  1. — At  Owing’s  Mills,  Maryland,  Sur- 
geon-General William  Maxwell  Wood,  U.S.N., 
aged  seventy- two  years. 

March  7. — In  Paris,  France,  M.  Adolphe  Lc- 
moine  Montigny,  dramatic  author. 

March  8. — Iu  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Dnshiell,  Missionary  Secretary  of  tho 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  aged  fifty-four 
years. 

March  17. — In  London,  England,  Thomas 
Bell,  the  English  scientist,  in  his  eighty-eighth 
year. 

March  19. — In  Philadelphia,  Major-General 
Hector  Tyudale,  aged  fifty-nino  years. 
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AS  a writer  of  testimonials,  commend  ns  to 
Gail  Hamilton.  Recently  an  Irish  girl 
applied  to  the  principal  of  tbo  State  Normal 
School,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  for  a situation 
os  cook,  and  exhibited  with  pride  the  follow- 
iug  testimonial  from  G.  H. : 

“Margaret  F has  lived  with  me  four- 

teen weeks.  I have  found  her  invariably 
good-tempered,  immunda  [dirty],  cheerful, 
obliging,  exitiosa  [destructive],  respectful,  and 
incorrigible.  She  is  a better  cook  than  any 
Irish  girl  I have  ever  employed,  and  one  of  the 
best  bread-makers  I ever  saw.  With  neatness 
and  carefulness  and  economy,  she  would  make 
an  excellent  servant.  I heartily  recommend 
her  to  all  Christian  philanthropists,  and  her 
employers  to  Divine  mercy.” 


Speaking  of  Boston  and  Boston  folk,  how 
deftly  Henry  James,  Juu.,  in  Confidence , hits 
it  off: 

“ He  learned  that  Mrs.  Vivian  was  of  old  New  England 
stock,  but  he  bad  not  needed  this  information  to  perceive 
that  Mrs.  Vivian  was  animated  by  the  genius  of  Boston. 
4 She  ha m the  Boston  temi>er  ament,'  he  said,  using  a phrase 
with  which  he  had  become  familiar,  and  which  evoked  a 
train  of  associations.  But  then  he  immediately  added 
that  if  Mrs.  Vivian  was  a daughter  of  the  Puritans,  the 
Pnrltan  strain  in  her  disposition  had  been  mingled  with 
another  element.  4 It  is  tho  Boston  temperament  so- 
phisticated,’  he  said;  4 perverted  a little— perhaps  even 
corrupted . It  is  the  local  east  wind,  with  an  infusion  from 
climates  less  tonic,1  It  seemed  to  him  that  Mrs.  Vivian 
was  a Puritan  grown  worldly— a Bostonian  relaxed,**  etc. 

A Bostonian  relaxed  is  good. 


A friend  in  Iowa  sends  us  the  following : 

The  Drawer  will  doubtless  appreciate  the 

compliment  paid  to  it  by  a certain  Dr. , 

who  travels  between  several  country  towns  in 
one  of  our  Western  States,  looking  after  the 
health  of  tho  citizens  thereof.  He  lately  call- 
ed on  me,  unofficially,  at  my  room  in  the  hotel 
where  I was  stopping.  Taking  up  a copy  of 
J Harper's  Magazine  which  was  on  my  table,  he 
perused  its  contents  for  some  time,  evidently 
with  interest.  Finally,  laying  down  the  book, 
he  turned  to  me,  with  the  folio  wing  critical 
remark,  44  Well,  Mr.  Harper  certaiuly  does  write 
wonderfully  Hue.”  

Judge  Carter,  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  con- 
tributing to  the  Ciuciuuati  Commercial  some 
reminiscences  and  anecdotes  of  the  old-time 
members  of  the  Cincinnati  bar,  speaks  of 
Adam  Kiddle  and  Adam  Hodge,  who  were  on 
oue  occasion  engaged  on  opposite  sides  in  a 
laud  case,  and  in  their  legal  discussious  were 
both  very  learned  and  astute.  They  succeed- 
ed, both  of  them,  in  bothering  the  Court,  each 
other,  and  themselves  iu  their  attempted  anal- 
ysis of  the  intricate  legal  questions  and  points 
involved  in  the  obdurate  land  cases.  At  lost 
Brother  Hodge,  iu  total  despair  of  apprecia- 


tion of  tho  nice  points  of  his  adversary,  ex- 
claimed, “ My  brother  opponent,  Adam  Kiddle, 
I must  be  allowed  to  say,  in  the  carious  and 
cumbersome  points  which  he  has  raised,  is  a 
dam  Riddle  to  me,  begging  the  indulgence  of  the 
Court  for  apparent  profundity — I mean  pro- 
fanity.” Whereupon  Brother  Riddle,  immedi- 
ately interrupting,  arose  and  said,  44 1 excuse 
the  brother  for  not  understanding  me  and  my 
law  poiuts ; but  if  the  Court  will  permit,  I 
pronounce  him,  in  his  laud  law  points,  a dam 
Hodge-podge , sir.”  Both  were  equally  indulged, 
os  being  equally  pointed. 

A Minnesota  correspondent,  mindful  of  the 
pleasure  tho  Drawer  has  given  him,  sends  os  a 
recognition  the  following: 

We  have  had  for  mauy  years  in  this  connty, 
as  clerk  of  the  District  Court,  an  intelligent 
and  careful  German,  who  during  the  sessions 
of  the  court  is  very  fastidious  about  violations 
of  decorum.  Recently  in  an  important  trial  a 
somewhat  44  bumptious”  young  man  from  the 
rural  districts  was  called  ns  a witness,  and  took 
his  place  on  the  stand  without  removing  his 
hat.  He  was  told  to  hold  up  his  hand,  which 
he  did,  and  the  clerk  proceeded  to  administer 
the  customary  oath,  reading  it  from  the  statute. 
He  had  read  about  half  way  through,  when, 
happening  to  glance  up  over  his  spectacles,  he 
noticed  that  tho  witness  had  not  removed  his 
hat.  The  clerk  slowly  lowered  the  book,  nud 
gazing  intently  at  the  young  man,  said, 44  Look 
here,  sir , when  you  swear  before  me  and  Gott , take 
off  your  hat , sir  /”  

It  may  not  be  generally  known  even  to  Bib- 
lical students  that  St.  Paul  is  accounted  the 
patron  saint  of  npholsterers.  Such  is  the  fact 
in  England.  His  credentials  are  probably  sup- 
plied by  Acts,  xviii.  3:  ho  came  unto  Aqnila 
and  Priscilla  at  Corinth,  44  and  because  he  was 
of  the  same  craft,  he  abode  with  them,  and 
wrought:  for  by  their  occupation  they  were 
tent-makers.”  This  year  the  festival  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  occurred  on  January 
25  (Sunday),  and  it  was  not  professionally  com- 
memorated by  the  upholsterers  of  York,  Eng- 
land, until  the  following  evening,  when  they 
met  and  discussed  44 a capital  dinner”;  and  a 
York  paper  assures  us  that  44  after  the  usual 
loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  had  been  duly  hon- 
ored, the  craft  drank  to  the  memory  of  St.  Paul.” 
• 

Old  soldier-man  iu  Michigan  sends  this: 

During  the  late  unpleasantness  the  Connect- 
icut Fifth  was  at  oue  time  stationed  at  Kel- 
ly's Ford,  Virginia,  and  while  there  received 
some  recruits,  among  whom  was  Jones,  an  ideal 
Yankee.  Jones  wTas  not  familiar  with  fire- 
arms, and  when  posted  as  a sentinel  for  the 
I first  time,  deliberately  sat  down  and  dissected 
I bis  masket.  While  thus  engaged,  the  officei 
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of  the  (lay  approached,  expecting  the  usual 
recognition  of  his  presence,  instead  of  which 
the  sentinel  continued  his  investigations.  The 
officer  was  naturally  indignant.  “What  are 
you  here  for,  sir  ?”  he  demanded. 

“ Wa’al,”  was  the  reply,  “ I expect  I’m  a kind 
of  a sort  of  a guard  here.  Who  l>e  you  T” 

“ Wa’al,”  said  the  officer,  imitating  him,  “I 
expect  I’m  a kind  of  a sort  of  an  officer  of  the 
day  here.” 

“ Wa’al,”  replied  Jones,  “ yon  jest  hold  on  till 
I git  this  musket  together,  and  I’ll  give  you  a 
kind  of  a sort  of  a s’lute.” 

Officer  didn’t  wait,  but  weut  off  admiring  the 
vivacity  of  the  American  character. 


Nowhere  excepting  iu  this  free  and  beau- 
tiful country  of  ours  could  an  incident  com- 
bining the  humorous  and  practical  have  oc- 
curred like  the  following.  It  was  between 
Mr.  Bliss,  a conductor  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock 
Island  Railroad,  whose  height  is  five  feet,  and 
Mr.  Henry,  a passenger,  who  stood  seven  in  his 
stockings.  Mr.  Henry  put  his  ticket  in  his  hat- 
band, and  stood  himself  np  when  the  brief  con- 
ductor came  along.  Mr.  Bliss  could  not  reach 
the  ticket,  even  when  standing  on  his  toes,  and 
his  unavailing  efforts  to  do  so  made  all  the  pas- 
sengers “ laugh  consumedly.”  But  he  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Without  changing  countenance, 
be  brought  a step-ladder,  leaned  it  against  the 
elongated  Henry,  climbed  up  to  and  picked 
off  the  ticket,  and  weut  on  os  though  nothing 
liad  happeued.  Rather  good,  and  very  Ameri- 
can ! 


The  Drawer  is  again  indebted  to  St.  John, 
New  Brunswick,  for  an  anecdote : 

During  a trip  down  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
and  just  as  the  steamer  was  running  the  Grand 
Rapids,  a Methodist  clergyman  on  board  and  a 
Presbyterian  minister  were  takiug  in  the  scene 
with  great  delight.  “ Truly,”  said  the  Meth- 
odist, addressing  his  clerical  brother,  “ this  is 
magnificent !” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  answered  the  Presbyterian ; and 
after  a brief  pause  he  continued,  “I  wish  Da- 
vid had  been  here.” 

“Why  so  T” 

“Ah ! if  he  had  been  here,  what  a psalm  he 
would  have  written  about  it!” 


THE  OLD  NATIONAL  PIKE. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from 
an  Ohio  correspondent : 

Only  a few  days  siuce  the  November  num- 
ber of  Harpct •’f  Monthly  fell  into  my  hands.  It 
was  the  time  of  evening  to  retire,  but  I took 
up  the  journal,  and  turned  to  the  first  article 
and  the  first  picture — “Ben  Bean’s  (Barton) 
House !”  How  odd  to  see  that  in  print ! Ben 
Bean,  a name  so  fixed  in  early  consciousness 
that  I have  no  recollection  when  I first  heard 
it  pronounced ! In  those  days,  more  than  half 
a century  ago,  Ben  was  a character.  His 
greatness  was  commensurate  with  the  great- 


ness of  the  old  National  Road.  Be  memories 
of  him  kind,  and  let  his  ashes  rest  iu  peace ! 

I turned  over  a leaf,  and  there  stood  the  old 
house  as  natural-looking  as  in  days  of  old.  I 
again  lived  in  the  past,  and  forgot  that  it  was 
time  to  retire. 

Our  school-house  was  half  a mile  from  town ; 
it  stood  on  the  rocks  by  BeerbowePs  mill.  I 
was  the  messenger  whom  our  teacher  usually 
sen t to  the  post-office  for  the  neighborhood 
mail.  Many  a time,  uo  doubt,  I rau  up  in  front 
of  that  coach  to  the  post-office,  and  though 
the  artist  did  not  put  it  there,  I egotistically 
and  vainly  imagined  this  to  be  shown  in  the 
picture ! 

That  was  the  “age  of  stone.”  Men  were 
constantly  quarrying  and  breaking  stone  to 
keep  up  the  travelling  condition  of  the  road, 
aud  I used,  by  way  of  juvenile  enterprise,  to 
walk  on  the  new  beds  of  broken  stone,  seeth- 
ing in  the  hot  sun,  just  to  test  the  temper  of 
bare  feet.  It  was  a success — a triumph  of 
the  “ stone  age” ! 

In  the  spring  of  1876 1 stopped  to  see  the  old 
homestead  near  Hancock,  from  which  my  par- 
ents had  moved  to  the  West  forty-three  years 
before.  I wanted  dinner,  aud  I made  choice 
of  the  Barton  House  because  the  face  of  it 
looked  so  familiar.  Before  leaving,  and  speak- 
ing as  a stranger  thereabouts,  I said,  “ This 
used  to  be  a great  old  road  wheu  it  carried  so 
much  freight,  aud  Clay  and  Jackson  and  other 
great  men  had  to  travel  over  it  to  get  to 
Washington.”  The  landlord  said  it  was.  I 
continued:  “ General  Jackson,  I believe,  some- 
times stopped  at  this  house,  when  the  people 
thought,  it  a grand  thing  to  shake  hands  with 
him.”  I remembered  once,  during  Jackson’s 
first  term,  when  my  father,  Scotch-Irish  aud 
Democratic,  and  in  these  respects  akin  to 
Jackson,  came  home  from  Hancock,  and  was 
in  great  glee,  for  he  had  seen  the  President, 
and  shaken  hands  with  him;  but  I did  not 
tell  the  landlord  this,  lest  it  might  lead  to 
“ Yankee  questions.”  Gentleman  that  he  was, 
he  made  not  the  least  effort  to  draw  me  ont  of 
ray  shell,  but  reached  for  a register  of  the 
house  for  the  year  1834,  and  turning  to  a page 
apparently  easy  to  find,  showed  me  the  immor- 
tal name  of  Andrew  Jackson ! 

The  writer  of  “The  Old  National  Pike” 
seems  to  have  placed  Sideling  Hill  on  the 
wrong  side  of  Hancock.  It  is  a long,  long 
ridge,  running  far  into  Pennsylvania,  and  by 
way  of  the  pike  it  is  about  five  miles  west  of 
Hancock.  I was  bom  in  sight  of  it,  aud  lived 
in  sight  of  it  for  eleven  years  of  my  life.  Ev- 
ery evening  I came  home  from  school  I could 
see  its  eastern  slope  stretching  away  for  miles, 
and  when  it  was  covered  with  snow,  bringing 
into  unusual  clearness  the  course  of  the  pike 
meandering  np  its  side,  the  view  was  a pretty 
one,  and  not  easily  forgotten.  This  was  tho 
first  ridge  we  passed  over  when  we  started  for 
the  West,  having  already,  within  half  a mile 
of  our  old  home,  passed  through  the  Tonolotna 
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Ridge  by  a gap  which  the  Little  Tonoloma 
Creek  had  torn  away  in  geological  times  long 
past. 

As  I said,  that  was  the  “age  of  stone.” 
First,  the  canal  was  completed  to  Hancock, 
and  then  the  railroad  just  across  the  river; 
and  now  it  is  the  “ age  of  iron,”  or,  maybe,  the 
still  more  recent  “ age  of  steel.”  Changed  the 
commerce  of  the  place,  changed  the  industries, 
changed  by  the  touch  of  time  the  people ; but 
the  river  flows  by  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and 
these  everlasting  hills  stand  round  as  flrmly 
fixed,  and  by  their  changelessness  assure  the 
integrity  of  this  little  nook,  which  is  some- 
thing more  to  me  than  any  other  spot  on  earth, 
being  forever  clothed  in  romance  by  the  mem- 
ories of  boyhood ! 


A young  lady  who  resides  in  that  part  of 
Pennsylvania  which  is  called  “the  Switzer- 
land of  America”  has  a Sunday-school  class  of 
rather  bright  boys,  averaging  between  seven 
and  nine  years.  Recently  she  requested  each 
pupil  to  come  on  the  following  Sunday  with 
some  passage  of  Scripture  bearing  upon  lave. 
The  lads  heeded  the  request,  and  in  tuni  re- 
cited their  verses  bearing  upon  that  popular 
topic,  such  as,  “Love  your  enemies,”  “Little 
children,  love  one  another,”  etc.  The  teacher 
said  to  the  boy  whose  turn  came  last,  “ Well, 
Robbie,  what  is  your  verse  ?” 

Raising  himself  up,  he  responded,  “ Song  of 
Solomon,  second  chapter,  fifth  verse : 1 Stay  me 
with  flagons,  comfort  me  with  apples : for  1 am 
sick  of  lave.1  ” 

Now  what  could  bo  done  with  that  style  of 
boyt  


The  best  of  the  few  stories  introduced  into 
the  very  interesting  memoir  of  the  wife  and 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Tait, 
are  of  American  origin,  and  were  told  to  young 
Mr.  Tait  during  his  visits  to  Boston  and  New 
York. 

“ In  Brooklyn,”  he  writes,  “Bishop  Qnintard, 
of  Tennessee,  told  a story  of  an  old  woman  who 
stole  a goose.  The  minister,  meeting  her  on 
her  way  to  holy  communion,  exhorted  her  to 
repentance  for  this  evil  deed.  The  old  lady 
(who  was  no  disciple  of  Zacchens,  for  she  had 
the  goose  at  that  moment  safe  in  her  cup- 
board) impressively  replied,  1 Do  you  think 
that  I am  going  to  let  that  goose  stand  be- 
tween me  and  my  Saviour  ?’” 


A short  time  ago  a new  and  handsome 
Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  dedicated  in 

, Indiana,  by  the  good  Bishop  Thomas 

Bowman.  The  bishop  knows  just  how  to  raise 
money  to  pay  church  debts ; at  least  he  was 
very  successful  in  this  case.  In  the  afternoon 
the  bishop  talked  to  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
day-school, told  them  that  the  house  was  now 
dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  and  tried  to 
impress  upon  their  young  minds  the  impor- 
tance of  dedicating  their  lives  to  God  and  good 


works.  To  ascertain  if  they  understood  the 
subject,  he  asked  them,  “Now  how  many  can 
tell  me  what  we  were  doing  this  morning  f”  In- 
stantly little  hands  went  up  all  about  in  token 
that  their  owners  could  tell  him.  “ Well,  now, 
what  were  we  doing  T”  A chorus  of  young 
voices  answered,  “ Taking  up  a collection  /”  The 
question  lost  its  seriousness  in  the  laugh  which 
followed. 


Another  bishop,  on  one  of  his  visitations, 
came  to  one  of  our  State-prisons  and  offered 
to  officiate.  “No  need  of  you  here,  sir,”  said 
the  head  jailer;  “we  have  eight  preachers 
safely  locked  up,  who  are  brought  out  each 
Sabbath  to  minister  to  their  fellow -prison- 
ers.” 


We  are  indebted  to  a “staff  correspondent” 
for  the  following  anecdote  concerning  the  re- 
cent registration  of  female  voters  in  Boston. 
Its  accuracy  is  vouched  for  by  an  eminent  art- 
ist— one  of  the  most  distinguished  stone-cut- 
ters of  the  Hub. 

Enter  old  lady  of  a certain  age. 

“I  wish  to  register,  sir.” 

“ Your  name,  please  f” 

“ Almira  Jane  Simpson.” 

“ Your  age  f” 

“ Beg  pardon.” 

“ Your  age  t” 

“Do  I understand  that  I must  give  my 
age  T” 

“Yes,  miss,  the  law  requires  it.” 

“Worlds,  sir,  would  not  tempt  me  to  give 
it ! Not  that  I care.  No  ; I had  as  lief  wear  it 
on  my  bonnet,  as  a hackman  does  his  number; 
hut  I’m  a twin , and  if  my  sister  has  a weak- 
ness, it  is  that  she  dislikes  any  reference  made 
to  her  age ; and  I could  not  give  my  own,  be- 
cause I don’t  wish  to  offend  her.” 


My  friend  H enlisted  in  a Pennsylvania 

regiment  at  the  first  call  for  troops  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  war.  He  was  cap- 
tured in  an  early  engagement,  and  sent  to  Rich- 
mond. When  exchanged  his  health  was  so 
delicate  that  he  could  not  return  to  his  regi- 
ment, and  he  was  placed  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  ns  a clerk.  In  the  fall 
of  1864,  one  evening  when  walkiug  in  front  of 
the  White  House,  he  encountered  a private 
soldier,  who  was  holding  forth  in  extraordi- 
nary language,  addressing  his  remarks  to  the 
government  and  to  the  somewhat  prominent 

building  before  him.  H , astonished  at 

the  singularity  of  a man  thus  shouting  out 
in  blasphemous  terms,  approached  the  sol- 
dier and  asked  what  called  for  all  this  em- 
phasis. 

“Why,  it’s  this,”  was  the  reply.  “ You  see, 
I have  a permit  to  go  homo — to  New  England. 
I want  to  vote  at  home.  But  I can’t  get  trans- 
portation. I’ve  tried  and  sworn,  and  sworn 
and  tried  again,  but  it’s  of  no  use.  Transporta- 
tion I can’t  get.  And  I’ll  tell  you  why — blank 
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ihe  A&hlien  ifrt'ljfc Whs  03  he  wated  himself  hy 
H— & »Me:.  ■";*•  Whew  I 3n  l ttyl  Ol| 
Abe  nil  about  it : f hot- 1 wr'«3  gwhig  to  vtibefrir 
McClellan,  Ami  K;1«U  did  be  t.Wf  he, 

us  kindly  a»  if  1 hitda  ti  n thwjtouitl  rotes  ft* 
‘jive  to  frm,  4 L*d  <‘K’  M‘e  yunr  leaved  I hats d- 
ed  if;  u*  him,  and  ho  wrote  Uua  on  the  Va&k 
wf  it/’ 

H__  looked  rttr  the  paper.  Oh  ibe  back 
of  i t w ah  tv T i fctef i ? l * * * * *'  f*le. a^e  iinhuidinfely  pnv 
vide  tranwporf'.wi'm  homo  tor  the  ^nnif.*1 
SigimlA*  Lan^ohu 

4i  Ami  jmw/'Uierimn  hrirly  yelled*  ihet  tftirs 
atill  h*  \m  eves  “ Ithmfc  sue  it  I doti't  vote  fw 
Abe  idnuplnj  itiul  Til  pa&ke  vv*  ry  othxar  lifyakfcd 
man  I eonm  ficrusady  the  sanm/7 

Atpl  still sweating  yv\nmitooxm\j,  bnl  %hxt% 
Pn^idcht  Lincoln  Would  1r»  rtv<JocU*tl,  the 
eouvert  fltr/xle  giray  to  look  ait^r  hm  tfuus- 
povtation-  ' ’••/; '--v  ; 


. 
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MT'St*  SC0IIA'%^O£V--£Qt  the  ApTiioft  or  °I,«>:pr.Y.  \ n.\\'r<^u  $trr.bc*i<"’) 
Vtn  j&hljtrtu  ebi»y  VftWpfNM  in  ywd. 


per  oUU  f olks  f Id  vn*  like  ft  dlmism 
To  blipeulc  off  ahem-  Hktv  dot 
Grcfciien  mid  I vas  '“oUU  ^>1^'''  noj?» 

Vn&  fmf  two  sehtltren  gv>t. 

Vo  U>ft»  »lht»m  mwv  ns  miter  va«V 
Each  UvjHo  cutty  bead, 

Unrl  efry  mzhtU  v<?  d»ko«  dlwm  onp 
Uml  tucks  dhotn  hi  dboir  \**i. 

Bnrtt  ft  ban,  spipedlmes  then  ! teeh  pluc„ 


AH  tut  Mi  wp 

I daisy*  wltm  ptfw?  d«r  rmumd  uff, 
l ful  v*y  d*f-  h«seM* 

1 flinte*  nhouvir  vhon  i vhs  vawfr— 

Off  Mi  odor,  wjitf  W H‘;ut 
Vnrt  l am  W Di^bdt— [3ko  i M ifenc — 
lie  fucked  mt»  otip  tit  poti. 

1 tnimU  we  off  mine  fader  100, 

Tnd  how  he  yoc*?r  fcj  i*rt.v, 

41  Pom*  poy,  yon  hat  n hnnit  oJdt 

To  hen*,  uhd  tpuJrllc  hhfy  )H 

“I  Jim)  dm»tirH  tint  Id  vh«  itrue 
V*>)  taifie  oidt  ted*?r  ettiVh  < - v 

Yfdh*  nmoocHdTiir.do^i  mine  Unsm  htUr 

Uud  tUciiiufr  raro  Ju  pad. 


X:*id  fed  dVn^  ionttVJmfJ 
1 yish  I va?  ilot  pay  mrutn, 
feid  di»  vttfi  all  a dhronm. 

I Vitjiv.  w«.  ki^  mine  mmler  vrnirr, 
TTpd  rhcoi  tnlne  braypr  yas 
To  Unf  tnltie  fader  dako  isn  ouj> 
Cnti  suck  io»  lit  tmrie  ptd. 
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